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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 


I,  .  »  .  ,      - 

T  was  stated  in  a  former  Advertisement,  *  that  the  Second  Part  of  Mr 

Stewart's  Dissertation  on  the  History  of  Metaphysical^  Ethical^  and  Political 
Philosophy^  would  accompany  the  present  Half-Vohime*  Circumstances, 
having  rendered  it  necessary  to  postpone  the  appearance  of  that  Fart,  till  a 
later  period  in  the  progress  of  this  Workj  it  was  agreed,  that  the  remaining 
Part  of  Fbofessor  Flatfaie's  Dissertation  on  the  History  of  the  MathemaH* 
cal  and  Physical  Sciences  should,  in  the  mean  time,  take  its  place.  It  is  to 
this  arrangement,  that  the  World  is  indebted  for  a  Piece,  which,  though  it 
only  forms  part  of  a  greater  design,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  most  va- 
luable contribution  to  the  History  of  Science ;  whilst  it  derives  a  melan« 
choly  interest,  from  its  being  the  last  literary  object  that  employed  the  ta- 
lents, and  engaged  the  solicitude,  of  its  eminent  author. 

Mr  Flayfaib's  Dissertation  was  intended  to  furnish  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  principal  discoveries  and  improvements  in  Science,  from  the  revival  of 
Letters  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  ;  and,  in  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  Second  Volume  of  this  work,  the  history  is  brought 
down  to  the  period  marked  by  the  commencement  of  Newton's  discoveries* 
The  remaining  half  was  to  have  completed  the  design,  in  three  parts  or  sub- 
divisions ;  the  First,  comprehending  the  period  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz  ; 

*  Advertiiement  to  Volume  Third* 
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the  Second,  that  of  Euler  and  D*  Alembert  ;  and  the  Third,  that  of  La- 
grange and  Laplace. 

Mr  Flayfair  was  proceeding,  with  his  accustomed  diUgence  and  ardour, 
in  the  execution  of  this  interesting  and  congenial  task,  when  he  was  seized 
with  the  illness  of  which  he  died.  The  Jint  subdivision  of  his  plan,  which 
embraces  a  view  of  the  advances  made  in  the  most  remarkable  period  of  the 
history  of  Science,  was  happily  completed,  and  the  printing  finished,  while 
he  was  yet  able  to  correct  the  Press.  It  is  now  given  to  the  Public,  under 
the  painful  impression  that  it  must  too  probably  be  considered  as  a  Frag^ 
ment ;  for  the  Editor  fears,  that  the  materials  collected  for  the  completion 
of  the  Dissertation,  though  containing  the  results  of  much  elaborate  inquiry, 
and  profound  reflection,  cannot  be  put  into  a  shape  that  would  justify  their 
publication  as  a  work  of  Fbofessob  Flayfair* 

Edinburgh,  December  1819. 
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DISSERTATION  SECOND. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  FROM  THE  REVIVAL  OF 

LEARNING  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


PART  SECOND. 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  NEWTON'S  DISCOVERIES  TO  THE  TEAR  1818. 

^K  ihe  former  part  of  this  sketchy  the  history  of  each  division  of  the  sciences  was 
c  ilinued  without  interruption,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  During  the  period, 
iiowever,  on  which  I  am  now  to  enter,  the  advancement  of  knowledge  has  been 
so  rapid,  and  marked  by  snch  distinct  steps,  that  several  pauses  or  resting-places 
occur  of  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  take  advantage.  Were  the  history  of  any 
particular  science  to  be  continued  for  the  whole  of  the  busy  interval  which  this 
second  part  embraces,  it  would  leave  the  other  sciences  too  for  behind ;  and  would 
make  it  difficult  to  perceive  the  mutual  action  by  which  they  have  so  much  as* 
sisted  the  progress  of  one  another.  Considering  some  sort  of  subdivision,  there* 
fore,  as  necessary,  and  observing,  in  the  interval  which  extends  from  the  first  of 
Newton's  discoveries  to  the  year  1818,  three  different  conditions  of  the  Physico* 
Mathematical  sciences,  well  marked  and  distinguished  by  great  improvements,  I 
have  divided  the  above  interval  into  thr^e  corresponding  parts.  The  first  of  these, 
reaching  from  the  commencement  of  Newton's  discoveries  in  1663,  to  a  little  be- 
yond  his  death,  or  to  1730,  may  be  denominated,  from  the  men  who  impressed  on 
\t  its  peculiar  character,  the  period  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  The  second,  which,  for 
\  similar  reason,  I  call  that  of  Euler  and  D^Alemhert^  may  be  regarded  as  extending 
\)m  1730  to  1780  ;  and  the  third>  that  ol  Lagrange  and  Laplace^  from  1780  to  1818. 

DISS.  II.    PART  II.  A 


DISSBRTATIOH  SECOND. 


PERIOD  FIRST. 


Section  I. 


THE  NEW  GEOMETRY. 

Thb  seventeenth  century,  which  had  advanced  with  such  spirit  and  success  in 
combating  prejudice,  detecting  error,  and  establishing  truth,  was  destined  to  con- 
clude with  the  most  splendid  series  of  philosophical  discoveries  yet  recorded  in 
the  history  of  letters.  It  was  about  to  witness,  in  succession,  the  invention  of 
Fluxions,  the  discovery  of  the  Composition  of  Light,  and  of  the  Principle  of  Universal 
Gravitation,— all  three  within  a  period  of  little  more  than  twenty  years,  and  all  three 
the  work  of  the  same  individual.  It  is  to  the  first  of  these  that  our  attention  at  present 
is  to  be  particularly  directed. 

The  notion  of  Infinite  Quantity  had,  as  we  have  already  seen,  been  for  some  time 
introduced  into  Geometry,  and  having  become  a  subject  of  reasoning  and  calculation, 
had,  in  many  instances>  after  facilitating  the  process  of  both,  led  to  conclusions  from 
which,  as  if  by  magic,  the  idea  of  infinity  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  left  the  geome* 
ter  or  the  algebraist  in  possession  of  valuable  propositions,  in  which  were  involved  no 
magnitudes  but  such  as  could  be  readily  exhibited.  The  discovery  of  such  results 
had  increased  both  the  interest  and  extent  of  mathematical  investigation. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  the  sciences,  that  Newton  began  his  mathematical  studies,  and, 
after  a  very  short  interval,  his  mathematical  discoveries.  *    The  book,  next  to  the  ele-  ^ 

ments,  which  was  put  into  his  hands,  was  Wallis's  Arithmetic  of  Infinites,  a  work 
well  fitted  for  suggesting  new  views  in  geometry,  and  calling  into  activity  the 
powers  of  mathematical  invention.  Wallis  had  eflTected  the  quadrature  of  all  those 
curves  in  which  the  value  of  one  of  the  co-ordinates  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
other,  without  involving  either  fractional  or  negative  exponents.     Beyond  this  point 


'  He  entered  at  Trinity  College,  CaBbridge,  in  June  1660.    The  date  of  bis  first  discoveries  is  abc 
1668.  6 
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neither  his  researches,  nor  those  of  any  other  geometer,  had  yet  reached,  aod  from 
this  point  the  discoveries  of  Newton  began.  The  Savilian  Professor  had  himself  been 
extremely  desirous  to  advance  into  the  new  region,  where,  among  other  great  objects, 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle  must  necessarily  be  contained,  and  he  made  a  very 
noble  etfbrt  to  pass  the  barrier  by  which  the  undiscovered  country  appeared  to  be 
defended.  He  saw  plainly,  that  if  the  equations  of  the  carves  which  he  had  squared 
were  ranged  in  a  regular  series,  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex,  their  area3 
would  constitute  another  corresponding  series,  the  terms  of  which  were  all  known.  He 
farther  remarked,  that,  in  the  first  of  these  series,  the  equation  to  the  circle  itself  might 
be  introduced,  and  would  occupy  the  middle  place  between  the  first  and  second  terms 
of  the  series,  or  between  an  equation  to  a  straight  line  and  an  equation  to  the  common 
parabola.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that  if,  in  the  second  series,  he  could  interpolate 
a  term  in  the  middle,  between  its  first  and  second  terms,  this  term  must  necessarily  be 
no  other  than  the  area  of  the  circle.  But  when  he  proceeded  to  pursue  this  very  re* 
fined  and  philosophical  idea,  he  was  not  so  fortunate ;  and  his  attempt  toward  the  re^ 
quisite  interpolation,  though  it  did  not  entirely  fail,  and  made  known  a  curious  pro* 
perty  of  the  area  of  the  circle,  did  not  lead  to  an  indefinite  quadrature  of  that  curve.  ^ 
Newton  was  much  more  judicious  and  successful  in  his  attempt.  Proceeding  on  the 
same  general  principle  with  Wallis,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  the  simple  view  which  he 
took  of  the  areas  already  computed,  and  of  the  terms  of  which  each  consisted,  enabled 
him  to  discover  the  law  which  was  common  to  them  all,  and  under  which  the  expres- 
sion for  the  area  of  the  circle,  as  well  as  of  innumerable  other  curves,  must  needs  be 
comprehended.  In  the  case  of  the  circle,  as  in  all  those  where  a  fractional  exponent 
appeared,  the  area  was  exhibited  in  the  form  of  an  infinite  series. 

The  problem  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  of  so  many  other  curves,  being  thus 
resolved,  Newton  immediately  remarked,  that  the  law  of  these  series  was,  with  a  small 
alteration,  the  law  for  the  series  of  terms  which  expresses  the  root  of  any  binomial  quan- 
tity  whatsoever.  Thus  he  was  put  in  possession  of  another  valuable  discovery,  the 
Binomial  Theorem,  and  at  the  same  time  perceived  that  this  last  was  in  reality,  in  the 
order  of  things,  placed  before  the  other,  and  afforded  a  much  easier  access  to  such 


^  The  interpolation  of  Wallis  failed,  because  he  did  not  employ  literal  or  general  exponents.  ..«, 
theorem^  expressing  the  area  of  the  entire  circle  by  a  fraction,  of  which  the  numerator  and  denominator 
are  each  the  continued  product  of  a  certain  series  of  numbers,  is  a  remarkable  anticipation  of  some  of 
Euler's  discoveries,  Cak.  Int.  Tom.  I.  cap.  S. 
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quadratures  than  the  method  of  interpolation,  which,  though  the  first  road,  appeared 
now  neither  to  be  the  easiest  nor  the  most  direct. 

It  is  but  rarely  that  we  can  lay  hold  with  certainty  of  the  thread  by  which  genius 
has  been  guided  in  its  first  discoveries.  Here  we  are  proceeding  on  the  authcyrity  oi 
the  author  hhnself,  for  in  a  letter  to  Oldenburgh, '  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  he  has  entered  into  considerable  detail  on  this  subject,  adding  (so 
ready  are  the  steps  of  invention  to  be  forgotten),  that  the  facts  would  have  entirely 
escaped  his  memory,  if  he  had  not  been  reminded  of  them  by  some  notes  which  he 
had  made  at  the  time,  and  which  he  had  accidentally  fallen  on.  The  whole  of  the 
letter  just  referred  to  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  documents  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of^nvention* 

In  all  this,  however,  nothing  occurs  from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  the  method 
of  fluxions  had  yet  occurred  to  the  inventor.     His  discovery  consisted  in  the  method 
of  reducing  the  value  of  y,  the  ordinate  of  a  curve,  into  an  infinite  series  of  the  integer 
powers  of  x  the  abscissa,  by  division,  or  the  extraction  of  roots,   that  is,  by  the 
Binomial  Theorem  ;  after  which,  the  part  of  the  area  belonging  to  each  term  could  be 
assigned  by  the  arithmetic  of  infinites,  or  other  methods  already  known.     He  has 
assured  us  himself,  however,   that  the  great  principle  of  the   new  geometry  was 
known  ^o  him,  and  applied  to  investigation  as  early  as  1665  or  1666. »     Independently 
of  that  authority,  we  also  know,  on  the  testimony  of  Barrow,  that  soon  after  the  period 
just  mentioned,  there  was  put  into  his  hands  by  Newton  a  manuscript  treatise,'  the 
same  which  was  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  Analysis  per  JEquationes 
Numero  Terminorum  Infinitas^   in  which,  though  the  instrument  of  investigation 
is  nothing  else  than  infinite  sejies,  the  principle  of  fluxions,  if  not  fully  explained, 
is  at  least  distinctly  pointed  out,      Barrow  strongly  exhorted  his  young  friend  to  pub- 
lish this  treasure  to  the  world  ;  but  the  modesty  of  the  author,  of  which  the  excess,  if 
not  culpable,  was  certainly  in  the  present  instance  very  unfortunate,   prevented  his 
compliance.    All  this  was  previous  to  the  year  1669  ^  the  treatise  itself  was  not  pub- 
lished till  171 1»  more  than  forty  years  after  it  was  written. 

For  a  long  time,  therefore,  the  discoveries  of  Newton  were  only  known  to  his  friends, 
and  the  first  work  in  which  he  communicated  any  thing  to  the  world  on  the  subject 
of  fluxions  was  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Principia^  in  1687^  in  the  second  Lemma  of 


1  Commercium  Episiolicum,  Art.  55.  *  Quadrature  of  Curves,  Introduction 

^  Com.  Epist.  No.  1. 11.  III.  &c. 
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the  second  book,  to  whicby  in  the  disputes  that  have  since  arisen  about  the  invention  of 
the  new  analysis,  reference  has  been  so  often  made.  The  principle  of  the  fluxionary 
calculus  was  there  pointed  out^  but  nothing  appeared  that  indicated  the  peculiar  al- 
gorithm, or  the  new  notation,  which  is  so  essential  to  that  calculus.  About  this 
Newton  had  yet  given  no  information ;  and  it  was  only  from  the  second  volume  of 
Wallis's  Works,  in  1693,  that  it  became  known  to  the  world/  It  was  no  less  than 
ten  years  after  this,  in  1704,  that  Newton  himself  first  published  a  work  on  the 
new  calculus,  his  Quadrature  of  Curves,  more  than  twenty-eight  years  after  it  was 
written. 

These  discoveries,  however,  even  before  the  press  was  employed  as  their  vehicle, 
could  not  remain  altogether  unknown  in  a  country  where  the  mathematical  sciences 
were  cultivated  with  zeal  and  diligence.  Barrow,  to  whom  they  were  first  made  known 
by  the  autbor  himself,  communicated  them  to  Oldenburgb,  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society^  who  had  a  very  extensive  correspondence  all  over  Europe.  By  him  the  series 
for  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  were  made  known  to  James  Gregory,  ^  in  Scotland, 
who  had  occupied  himself  very  much  with  the  same  subject.  They  were  also  com* 
niunicated  to  Leibnitz  in  Germany,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  Oldenburgh 
in  a  visit  which  he  made  to  England  in  1673.  At  the  time  of  that  visit,  Leibnitz  was 
but  little  conversant  with  the  mathematics;  but  having  afterwards  devoted  his 
great  talents  to  the  study  of  that  science,  he  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  make 
new  discoveries.  He  invented  a  method  of  squaring  the  circle,  by  transforming 
it  into  another  curve  of  an  equal  area,  but  having  the  ordinate  expressed  by  a 
rational  fraction  of  the  absciss,  so  that  its  area  could  be  found  by  the  methods 
already  known.  In  this  way  he  discovered  the  series,  so  remarkable  for  its  simpli- 
city,  which  gives  the  value  of  a  circular  arch  in  terms  of  the  tangent.  This  series  he 
communicated  to  Oldenburgh  iii  1674,  and  received  from  him  in  return  an  account 
of  the  progriess  made  by  Newton  and  Gregory  in  the  invention  of  series.     In  I676, 

'  Wallis  says^  that  he  had  inserted  in  the  English  edition  of  his  book^  published  in  l685,  several  extracts 
from  Newton's  Letters^  ''  Omism  multis  aliis  inibi  notatu  dignisy  eo  quod  speraverim  clarissimum  virum  vo* 
hisse  turn  Ula^  turn  alia  qua  apud  ipsum  premit  edidisse.  Cum  vero  iUud  nondum  JecerU  libet  eorum  iton- 
nulla  hie  attingere  ne  pereant"  Among  these  last  is  an  account  of  the  fluxionary  notation,  according  to 
which  the  fluxions  of  flowing  quantities  are  distinguished  by  points,  and  also  oC  certain  applications  of  this 
new  algorithm,  extracted  from  two  letters  of  Newton,  written  in  1792. — Opera,  Tom.  II.  p.  390,  &c. 
'•There  is  no  ^iMence  oi^  hts  notation  havhig  existed  earlier  than  tliat  date,  though  it  be  highly  probable 
that  it  did. 

'  Note  A,  at  the  end. 
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Newton  described  his  method  of  quadratures  at  the  request  of  Oldenburgh,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  transmitted  to  Leibnitz  in  the  two  letters  already  mentioned,  as  of 
such  value  by  recording  the  views  which  guided  that  great  geometer  in  his  earliest,  and 
some  of  l)ts  most  important  discoveries.  Tbe  method  of  fluxions  is  not  communicated 
in  these  letters ;  nor  are  the  principles  of  it  in  any  way  suggested ;  though  there  are, 
in  the  last  letter,  two  sentences  in  transposed  characters,  which  ascertain  that  New* 
ton  was  then  in  possession  of  that  method,  and  employed  in  speaking  of  it  the  same  lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  afterwards  made  known.  In  tbe  following  year,  Leibnitz,  in  a 
letter  to  Oldenburgh,  introduces  differentials,  and  the  methods  of  his  calculus  for  the 
first  time.  This  letter,^  which  is  very  important,  clearly  proves  that  the  author  was  then 
in  full  possession  of  the  principles  of  his  calculus ;  and  had  even  invented  the  algo- 
rithm and  notation. 

From  these  facts,  and  they  are  all  that  bear  directly  on  the  question  concerning  the 
invention  of  the  infinitesimal  analysis,  if  they  be  fairly  and  dispassionately  examined, 
I  think  that  no  doubt  can  remain,  that  Newton  was  the  first  inventor  of  that  analysis, 
which  he  called  by  the  name  of  Fluxions ;  but  that,  in  the  communications  made  by 
him,  or  his  friends,  to  Leibnitz,  there  was  nothing  that  could  convey  any  idea  of  the 
principle  on  which  that  analysis  was  founded,  or  of  the  algorithm  which  it  involved. 
The  things  stated  were  merely  results ;  and  though  some  of  those  relating  to  the  tan** 
gents  of  curves  might  show  the  author  to  be  in  possession  of  a  method  of  investigation 
different  from  infinite  series,  yet  they  afforded  no  indication  of  the  nature  of  that  me- 
thod, or  the  principles  on  which  it  proceeded. 

In  what  manner  Newton's  communications  in  the  two  letters  already  referred  to, 
may  have  acted  in  stimulating  the  curiosity  and  extending  or  even  directing  the  views 
of  such  a  man  sis  lieibnitz,  I  shall  not  presume  to  decide  (nor  even,  if  such  effect  be  ad- 
mitted, will  it  take  fnim  the  originality  of  his  discoveries) ;  but  that  in  the  authenticated 
communications  which  took  place  between  these  philosophers,  there  was  nothing 
which  could  make  known  the  nature  of  the  fluxionary  calculus,  I  consider  as  a  fact  most 
fully  established. 

Of  the  new  or  infinitesimal  analysis,  we  are,  therefore,  to  consider  Newton  as 
the  first  inventor,  Leibnitz  as  the  second ;  his  discovery,  though  posterior  in  time, 
having  been  made  independently  of  the  other,  and  having  no  less  claim  to  origin- 


^  Comtmrcium  EpiHolicumy  No.  66. 
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ality.  It  had  the  advantage  also  of  being  first  made  known  to  the  world ;  an  ac« 
count  of  it,  and  of  its  peculiar  algorithm,  having  been  inserted  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Ada  Eruditorum^  in  l684>.  Thus,  while  Newton's  discovery  remained  a  secret, 
communicated  only  to  a  few  friends,  the  geometry  of  Leibnitz  was  spreading  with  great 
rapidity  over  the  Continent.  Two  most  able  coadjutors,  the  brothers  James  and  John 
Bernoulli,  joined  their  talents  to  those  of  the  original  inventor,  and  illustrated  the  new 
methods  by  the  solution  of  a  great  variety  of  difiBcult  and  interesting  problems.  The  re* 
serve  of  Newton  still  kept  his  countrymen  ignorant  of  his  geometrical  discoveries,  and 
the  first  book  that  appeared  in  England  on  the  new  geometry  was  that  of  Craig,  who 
professedly  derived  his  knowledge  from  the  writings  of  Leibnitz  and  his  friends.  No- 
thing, however,  like  rivalship  or  hostility  between  these  inventors  had  yet  appeared; 
each  seemed  willing  to  admit  the  originality  of  the  other's  discoveries;  and  Newton,  in 
the  passage  of  the  Principia  just  referred  to,  gave  a  highly  favourable  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  the  discoveries  of  Leibnitz. 

The  quiet,  however,  that  now  prevailed  between  the  English  and  German  philoso- 
phers, was  clearly  of  a  nature  to  be  e^ily  disturbed.  With  the  English  was  convic- 
tion, and,  as  we  have  seen,  a  well  grounded  conviction,  that  the  first  discovery  of  the 
Infinitesimal  Analysis  was  the  property  of  Newton ;  but  the  analysis  thus  discovered 
was  yet  unknown  t6  the  public,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  inventor  and  his  friends. 
With  the  Germans,  there  was  the  conviction,  also  well  founded,  that  the  invention  of 
their  countryman  was  perfectly  original ;  and  they  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  cal- 
culus everywhere  adopted,  and  himself  considered  all  over  the  Continent  as  the  sole 
inventor.  The  friends  of  Newton  could  not  but  resist  this  latter  claim,  and  the  friends 
of  Leibnitz,  seeing  that  their  master  had  become  the  great  teacher  of  the  new  cal- 
culus, could  not  easily  bring  themselves  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  not  the  first 
discoverer.  The  tranquillity  that  existed  under  such  circumstances,  if  once  disturb- 
ed, was  not  likely  to  be  speedily  restored. 

Accordingly,  a  remark  of  Fatio  de  Duillier,  a  mathematician,  not  otherwise  very 
remarkable,  was  sufficient  to  light  up  a  flame  which  a  whole  century  has  been  hardly 
sufficient  to  extinguish.  In  a  paper  on  the  line  of  swiftest  descent,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Society  in  1699,  was  this  sentence :  <*  I  hold  Newton  to  have 
been  the  first  inventor  of  this  calculus,  and  the  earliest,  by  several  years,  induced 
by  the  evidence  of  facta ;  and-  whether  Leibnit^^  the  second  inventor,  ha»  borrowed 
any  thing  from  the  other,  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  seen  the  letters 
and  manuscripts  of  Newton."     Leibnitz  replied  to   this  charge   in  the  Leipsic 
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Journal^  without  any  asperity,  simply  stating  himself  to  have  been,  as  well  as  New- 
ton, the  inventor;  neither  contesting  nor  acknowledging  Newton's  claim  to  priority, 
but  asserting  his  own  to  the  first  publication  of  the  calculus. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  publication  of  Newton's  Quadrature  of  Curves^  and  his 
Enumeration  of  the  lines  of  the  third  order  (1705),  afforded  the  same  journalists  an 
opportunity  of  showing  their  determination  to  retort  the  insinuations  of  Duillier,  and 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  country  of  the  enemy.  After  giving  a  very  imperfect  synop- 
sis of  the  first  of  these  books,  they  add  :  "  Pro  differentiis  igitur  Leibnitianis  D.  New- 
tonus  adhibetf  semperque  adhibuit  fluxiones  ;  qua  sunt  proxime  utfluentium  augmenta^ 
equalibus  temporis  particulis  quam  minimis  genita;  Usque  turn  in  suis  Principiis 
NaturcB  Mathematicis,  turn  in  aliis  post  editis,  eleganter  est  usus ;  quamadmodum  Ho^ 
noratus  Fabrius  in  sua  Synopsi  Geometricd  motuum  progressus  Cavalieriana  methodo 
substituit*^^ 

In  spite  of  the  politeness  and  ambiguity'  of  this  passage,  the  most  obvious  meaning 
appeared  to  be,  that  Newton  had  been  led  to  the  notion  of  fluxions  by  the  differentials 
of  Leibnitz,  just  as  Honoratus  Fabri  had  been  led  to  substitute  the  idea  of  progressive 
motion  for  the  indivisibles  of  Cavalieri.     A  charge  so  entirely  unfounded,  so  incon- 
sistent with  acknowledged  facts,  and  so  little  consonant  to  declarations  that  had  for- 
merly  come  from  the  same  quarter,  could  not  but  call  forth  the  indignation  of  Newton 
and  his  friends,  especially  as  it  was  known,  that  these  journalists  spoke  the  language 
of  Leibnitz  and  Bernoulli.     In  that  indignation  they  were  perfectly  justified;  but 
when  the  minds  of  contending  parties  have  become  irritated  in  a  certain  degree,  it 
often  happens  that  the  injustice  of  one  side  is  retaliated  by  an  equal  injustice  from 
the  opposite.    Accordingly,  Keill,  who,  with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  undertook  the 
defence  of  Newton's  claims,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  establish  the  priority  of  his  dis- 
coveries, by  an  appeal  to  facts  and  to  dates  that  could  be  accurately  ascertained  (in 
which  he  would  have  been  completely  successful),  undertook  to  prove,  that  the  commu* 
nications  of  Newton  to  Leibnitz,  were  sufficient  to  put  the  latter  in  possession  of  the  . 
principles  of  the  new  analysis,  after  which  he  had  only  to  substitute  the  notion  of  dif- 
ferentials for  that  of  fluxions.     In  support  of  a  charge  which  it  would  have  required 
the  clearest  and  most  irresistible  evidence  to  justify,  he  had,  however,  nothing  to  offer 
but  equivocal  facts  and  overstrained  arguments,  such  as  could  only  convince  those 


*  Com.  EpisU  No.  97.    Newtoni  Opera^  Tom.  IV.  p.  577. 
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who  were  already  disposed  to  believe.  They  were,  accordingly,  received  as  sound 
feasoning  in  England,  rejected  as  absurd  in  Germany,  and  read  with  no  effect  by  the 
mathematicians  of  France  and  Italy. 

Leibnitz  complained  of  Keill's  proceeding  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  which 
declined  giving  judgment,  but  appointed  a  commission  of  its  members  to  draw  up  a 
lull  and  detailed  report  of  all  the  communications  which  had  passed  between  Newton 
and  Leibnitz,  or  their  friends,  on  subjects  connected  with  the  new  analysis,  from  the 
time  of  Collins  and  Oldenburgh  to  the  date  of  Keill's  letter  to  Sir  Hans  Sioane  in 
1711 9  the  same  that  was  now  complained  of.  This  report  forms  what  is  called  the 
Commercium  JSpistoUeum  ;  it  was  published  by  order  of  the  Royal  Society  the  year 
following,  and  contains  an  account  of  the  facts,  which,  though  in  the  main  fair  and  just, 
does  not  give  that  impression  of  the  impartiality  of  the  reporters  which  the  circum- 
stances so  imperiously  demanded.  Leibnitz  complained  of  this  publication ;  and  al- 
leged, that  though  nothing  might  be  inserted  that  was  not  contained  in  the  original 
letters,  yet  certain  passages  were  suppressed  which  were  favourable  to  his  pretensions. 
He  threatened  ah  answer,  which,  however,  never  appeared.  Some  notes  were  added 
to  the  Commercium,  which  contain  a  good  deal  of  asperity  and  unsupported  insinua- 
tion ;  the  Reeeniio,  or  review  of  it,  inserted  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1715, 
though  written  with  ability,  is  still  more  liable  to  the  same  censure. 

In  the  year  (1713)  which  followed  the  publication  of  the  Commerctum  Epistolicum, 
a  paragraph  was  circulated  among  the  mathematicians  of  Europe,  purporting  to  be 
ihe judgment  of  a  mathematician  on  the  invention  of  the  new  analysis.  The  author 
was  not  named,  but  was  generally  understood  to  be  John  Bernoulli,  of  which,  indeed, 
the  terms  in  which  Leibnitz  speaks  of  the  judgment  leaves  no  room  to  doubt.  Ber- 
noulli was  without  question  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  dispute ;  he  was  a 
perfect  master  of  the  calculus  ;  he  had  been  one  of  the  great  instruments  of  its  ad- 
vancement, and,  except  impartiality,  possessed  every  requisite  for  a  judge.  Without 
offence  it  might  be  said,  that  he  could  scarcely  be  accounted  impartial.  He  had  been 
a  party  in  all  that  had  happened  ;^-*warmly  attached  as  he  was  to  the  one  side,  and 
greatly  exasperated  against  the  other,  his  temper  Had  been  more  frequently  ruffled, 
and  his  passions  or  prejudices  more  violently  excited,  than  those  of  any  other  indi- 
Tidoal.  With  all  his  abilities,  therefore,  he  was  not  likely  to  prove  the  fairest  and  most 
^candid  judge,  in  a  cause  that  might  almost  be  considered  as  his  own.  His  sentence, 
however,  is  pronounced  in  calm  and  temperate  language,  and  amounts  to  this,  That  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe^  that  the  Jluxionary  calculus  was  invented  before  the  differential. 

DISS.  II.  PART  II.  D 
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I  shall  refer  to  a  note  ^  tlie  discussion  of  the  evidence  which  he  points  out  as  the 
ground  of  this  decision,  though  the  facts  already  stated  might  be  considered  as  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  friends  of  Leibnitz 
hurt  their  own  cause,  by  attempting  to  fix  on  Newton  a  charge  o(  plagiarism,  which 
was  refuted  by  such  a  chain  of  evidence,  by  so  many  dates  distinctly  ascertained,  and 
so  many  concessions  of  their  own.  A  candid  review  of  the  evidence  led  to  the  con- 
viction, that  both  Newton  and  Leibnitz  were  original  inventors.  When  the  English 
mathematicians  accused  L«eibnitz  of  borrowing  from  Newton,  they  were,  therefore,  go* 
ing  much  farther  than  the  evidence  authorized  them,  and  were  mistaking  their  own  par- 
tialities for  proofs.  They  maintained  what  was  not  true,  but  what,  nevertheless,  was 
not  physically  impossible,  the  discovery  of  Newton  being  certainly  prior  to  that  of 
Leibnitz.  The  German  mathematicians,  on  the  other  hand»  when  they  charged  New* 
ton  with  borrowing  from  Leibnitz,  were  maintaining  what  was  not  only  false,  but 
what  involved  an  impossibility.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  dispute,  in  which  any 
thing  that  could  be  construed  into  malajides  can  be  said  to  have  appeared.  I  am  far, 
however,  from  giving  it  that  construction  ;  men  of  such  high  character,  both  for  inte* 
grity  and  talents,  as  Leibnitz  and  Bernoulli,  ought  not  to  be  lightly  subjected  to  so 
cruel  an  imputation.  Partiality,  prejudice,  and  passion,  are  sufficient  to  account  for 
much  injustice,  without  a  decided  intention  to  do  wrong. 

In  the  state  of  hostility  to  which  matters  were  now  brought,  the  new  analysis  itself 
was  had  recourse  to,  as  affording  to  either  side  abundant  means  of  annoying  its  ad- 
versaries, by  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  problems,  accessible  to  those  alone  who  were 
initiated  in  the  doctrines,  and  who  could  command  the  resources  of  that  analysis.  The 
power  of  resolving  such  problems,  therefore,  seeme^l  a  test  whether  this  analysis  was 
understood  or  not.  Already  some  questions  of  this  kind  had  been  proposed  in  the 
Leipsic  Journal^  not  as  defiances,  but  as  exercises  in  the  new  geometry.  Such  was 
the  problem  of  the  Catenaria^  or  the  curve,  which  a  chain  of  uniform  weight  makes 
when  suspended  from  two  points.  This  had  been  proposed  by  Bernoulli  in  1690; 
and  had  been  resolved  by  Huygens,  Leibnitz,  and  himself. 

A  question  had  been  proposed,  also,  concerning  the  line  of  swifiest  descent  in  1697* 
or  the  line  along  which  a  body  must  descend,  in  order  to  go  from  one  point  to  an- 
other not  perpendicularly  under  it,  in  the  least  time  possible.  Though  a  straight 
line  be  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that 
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the  descent  in  that  line  will  be  ^ost  speedily  performed,  for,  by  falling  in  a  curve 
that  has  at  first  a  very  rapid  declivity,  the  body  may  acquire  in  the  beginning  of  its 
motion  so  great  a  velocity,  as  shall  carry  it  over  a  long  line  in  less  time  than  it  would 
describe  a  short  one,  with  a  velocity  more  slowly  acquired.  This,  however,  is  a 
problem  that  belongs  to  a  class  of  questions  of  peculiar  difficulty ;  and  accordingly  it 
was  resolved  only  by  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  mathematicians.  The  solu- 
tions which  appeared  within  the  time  prescribed  were  from  Leibnitz,  Newton,  the 
two  Bemoullis,  and  M.  de  I'Hopital.  Newton's  appeared  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  without  a  name;  but  the  author  was  easily  recognised.  John  Ber- 
noulli, on  seeing  it,  is  said  to  have  exclsimedj  Ex  ungue  leonem! 

The  curve  that  has  the  property  required  is  the  cycloid  ;  Newton  has  given  the 
construction,  but  has  not  accompanied  it  with  the  analysis.  He  added  afterwards  the 
demonstration  of  a  very  curious  theorem  for  determining  the  time  of  the  actual  de- 
scent. Leibnitz  resolved  the  problem  the  same  day  that  he  received  the  programme 
i^  which  it  was  proposed. 

•  The  problem  of  orthogonal  trajectories,  as  it  is  called,  had  been  long  ago  proposed 
in  the  Ada  Erudiiorum^  with  an  invitation  to  all  who  were  skilled  in  the  new  analy- 
sis to  attempt  the  solution.  The  problem  had  not,  at  first,  met  with  the  attention  it 
was  supposed  to  deserve,  but  John  Bernoulli  having  resumed  the  consideration  of  it, 
fbund  out  what  appeared  a  very  perfect  and  very  general  solution  ;  and  the  question 
was  then  (1716)  proposed  anew  by  Leibnitz,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  trying  the 
skill  of  the  English  mathematicians.  The  question  is,  a  system  of  curves  described 
according  to  a  known  law  being  given  (all  the  hyperbolas,  for  instance,  that  are  de* 
scribed  between  the  same  assymptotes;  or  all  the  parabolas  that  have  the  same  di- 
rectriir,  and  that  pass  through  the  same  point,  &c.),  to  describe  a  curve  which  shall  cut 
them  all  at  right  angles.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  first  defiance  professedly 
aimed  at  the  English  mathematicians.  The  problem  was  delivered  to  Newton  on  his 
return  from  the  Mint,  when  he  was  much  fatigued  with  the  business  of  the  day  ^  he 
resolved  it,  however,  the  same  evening,  and  his  solution,  though  without  a  name,  is 
given  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1716.  ^ 

This  solution,  however,  only  gave  rise  to  new  quarrels,  for  hardly  any  thing 
so  excellent  could  come  from  the  one  side,  that  it  could  meet  with  the  entire  ap- 
probation of  the  other.     Newton's,  indeed,  was  rather  the  plan  or  projet  of  an  in- 
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vestigation,  than  an  actual  solution  ;  and,  in  the  general  view  which  it  took  of  the 
question,  could  hardly  provide  against  all  the  difficulties  that  might  occur  in  the  appli« 
cation  to  particular  cases.  This  was  what  Bernoulli  objected  (o^  and  afiected  to  treat 
the  solution  as  of  no  value.  Brook  Taylor,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society^  and  well 
known  as  one  of  the  ablest  geometers  of  the  time,  undertook  the  defence  of  it,  but 
concluded  with  using  language  very  reprehensible,  and  highly  improper  to  be  direct* 
ed  by  one  man  of  science  against  another.  Having  safik^iently,  as  be  supposed,  re« 
plied  to  Bernoulli  and  his  friends,  he  adds,  "  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  solution, 
it  must  be  ascribed  to  iheir  own  igfMrance.''  ^  It  strongly  marks  the  temper  by  which 
both  sides  were  now  animated,  when  a  manlike  Taylor,  eminent  for  profound  science, 
and,  in  general,  very  much  disposed  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  others,  should  so  for- 
get himself  as  to  reproach  with  ignorance  of  the  calculus,  one  of  the  men  who  under* 
stood  it  the  best,  and  who  had  contributed  the  most  to  its  improvement.  The  irritabi^ 
lity  and  prejudices  of  Bernoulli  admitted  of  no  defence^  and  he  might  very  well  have 
been  accused  of  viewing  the  solution  of  Newton  through  a  medium  disturbed  by 
their  action;  but  to  suppose  that  he  was  unable  to  understand  it,  was  an  impei^ 
tinence  that  could  only  react  on  the  person  who  was  guilty  of  it.  Bernoulli  w» 
not  exemplary  for  his  patience,  and  it  will  be  readily  believed,  that  the  incivility 
of  Taylor  was  sufficiently  revenged.  It  is  painful  to  see  men  of  science  engaged 
in  such  degrading  altercation,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  turn  from  so  disagree- 
able an  object,  if  the  bad  effects  of  the  spirit  thus  excited  were  not  such  as  must  agaiA 
obtrude  themselves  on  the  notice  of  the  reader. 

Taylor  not  long  after  came  forward  with  an  open  defiance  to  the  whole  Continent^ 
and  proposed  a  problem.  Omnibus  gtometris  non  Anglis^-'^^k  problem,  of  course,  which 
he  supposed  that  the  English  mathematicians  alone  were  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
resolve.  He  selected  one,  accordingly,  of  very  considerable  difficulty, — ^the  inte- 
gration of  a  fluxion  of  a  complicated  form ;  which,  nevertheless,  admitted  of  being 
done  in  a  very  elegant  manner,  known,  I  believe,  at  that  time  to  very  few  of  the 
£ngHsh  mathematicians,  to  Cotes,  to  himself,  and,  perhaps,  one  or  two  more.  The 
selection,  nevertheless,  was  abundantly  injudicious;  for  Bernoulli,  as  long  ago  as  1702» 
had  explained  the  method  of  integrating  this,  and  such  like  formulas,  b(^h  in  the  Paris 
Memoires  and  in  the  Leipsic  Acts.  The  question,  accordingly,  wsis  no  sooner  pro- 
posed than  it  was  answered  in  a  manner  the  most  clear  and  satisfactory ;  so  the 
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defiance  of  Taylor  only  served  to  display  the  address  and  augment  the  triumph  of  his 
adversary. 

The  last  and  most  unsuccessful  of  these  challenges  was  that  of  Keill,  of  whose  for- 
mer  appearance  in  this  controversy  we  have  already  had  so  much  more  reason  to  com* 
mend;  the  zeal  than  the  discretion.     Among  the  problems  in  the  mixt  mathematics 
which  had  excited  most  attention,  and  which  seemed  best  calculated  to  exercise  the 
resources  of  the  new  analysis*  was  the  determination  of  the  path  of  a  projectile 
in  a  medium  which  resists  proportionally  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  that  being 
nearly  the  law  of  the  resistance  which  the  air  opposes  to  bodies  moving  with  great 
vdocity.    The  resistance  of  fluids  had  been  treated  of  by  Newton  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Principiaj  and  he  had  investigated  a  great  number  of  curious  and  important 
propositions  relative  to  its  effects*    He  had  considered  some  of  the  simpler  laws  of 
resistance,  but  of  the  case  just  mentioned  he  had  given  no  solution,  and,  after  ap- 
proachiiig  as  near  as  possible  to  it  on  all  sides,  had  withdrawn  without  making  an 
attack.    A  problem  so  formidable  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  many  who,  even  in 
the  more  improved  state  at  which  the  calculus  had  now  arrived,  could  hope  to  over- 
come its  difficulties.     Whether  Keill  had  flattered  himself  that  he  could  resolve  the 
problem,  or  had  forgotten,  that  when  a  man  proposes  a  question  of  defiance  to  an- 
other, he  ought  to  be  sure  that  he  can  answer  it  himself,  may  be  doubted ;  but  this  is 
certain,  that,  without  the.  necessary  preparation,  he  boldly  challenged  Bernoulli  to 
produce  a  solution* 

Bernoulli  resolved  the  question  in  a  very  short  time,  not  only  for  a  resistance  pro- 
portional to  the  square,  but  to  any  power  whatsoever  of  the  velocity,  and  by  the  con- 
ditions which  he  affixed  to  the  publication  of  his  soliition,  took  care  to  expose  the 
weakness  of  his  antagonist.  He  repeatedly  offered  to  send  his  solution  to  a  confiden- 
tial person  in  London,  providing  Keill  would  do  the  same.  Keill  never  made  any 
reply  to  a  proposal  so  fiur,  that  there  could  only  be  one  reason  for  declining  it.  Ber« 
noullt,  of  course,  exulted  over  him  cruelly,  breaking  out  in  a  torrent  of  vulgar  abuse, 
and  losing  sight  of  every,  maxim  of  candour  and  good  taste. 

Such,  then,  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  infinitesimal  analysis, — th^ 
greatest  discovery  ever  made  in  the  mathematical  sciences,«^was  ushered  into  the 
world*  Every  where,  as  it  became  known,  it  enlarged  the  views,  roused  the  activity, 
and  increased  the  power  of  the  geometer,  while  it  directed  the  warmest  sentiments  of 
his  gratitude  and  admiration  toward  the  great  inventors.  In  one  respect,  only,  its 
effects  were  different  from  those  which  one  would  have  wished  to  see  produced.     It 
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excited  jealousy  between  two  great  men  who  ought  to  have  been  the  friends  of  one 
another,  and  disturbed  in  both  that  philosophic  tranquillity  of  mind,  for  the  l6i8S  of 
which  even  glory  itself  is  scarcely  an  adequate  recompense. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  magnitude  and  value  of  this  discoveryi 
it  may  be  useful  to  look  back  at  the  steps  by  which  the  mathematical  sciences 
had  been  prepared  for  it.  When  we  attempt  to  trace  those  steps  to  their  origin,  we 
find  the  principle  of  the  infinitesimal  analysis  making  its  first  appearance  in  the  me* 
thod  of  Exhaustions,  as  exemplified  in  the  writings  of  Euclid  and  Archimedes.  These 
geometers  observed,  and;  for  what  we  know,  were  the  first  to  observe,  that  the  ap- 
proach which  a  rectilineal  figure  may  make  to  one  that  is  curvilineal,  by  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  its  sides,  the  diminution  of  their  magnitude,  and  a  certain  enlarge- 
ment of  the  angles  they  contain,  may  be  such  that  the  properties  of  tiie  former  shall 
coincide  so  nearly  with  those  of  the  latter,  that  no  real  difference  can  be  supposed 
between  them  without  involving  a  contradiction  ;  and  it  was  in  ascertaining  the  con- 
ditions of  this  approach,  and  in  showing  the  contradiction  to  be  unavoidable,  that  the 
method  of  Exhaustions  consisted*  The  demonstrations  were  strictly  geometrical,  but 
they  were  often  complicated,  always  indirect,  and  of  course  synthetical,  so  that  they 
did  not  explain  the  means  by  which  they  had  been  discovered. 

At  the  distance  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  Cavalieri  advanced  a  step  far«^ 
ther,  and,  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  apparent,  though  of  no  real  accuracy,  explained, 
in  the  method  of  indivisibles,  a  principle  which  could  easily  be  made  to  assume  the 
more  rigid  form  of  Exhaustions,  This  was  a  very  important  discovery  ;^-though 
the  process  was  not  analytical,  the  demonstrations  were  direct,  and,  when  applied 
to  ihe  same  subjects,  led  lo  the  same  conclusions  which  the  ancient  geometers 
had  deduced ;  by  an  indirect  proof  also,  such  as  those  geometers  had  adopted,  it 
could  alwayis  be  shown  that  an  absurdity  followed  from  supposing  the  results  de- 
duced from  the  method  of  indivisibles  to  be  other  than  rigorously  true. 

The  method  of  Cavalieri  was  improved  and  extended  by  a  number  of  geometero 
of  great  genius  who  followed  him;  Torricelli,  Roberval,  Fermat,  Huygens,  Barrow, 
wbo  all  observed  the  great  advantage  that  arose  from  applying  the  general  theorems 
concerning  variable  quantity  to  the  cases  where  the  quantities  approached  to  on« 
another  infinitely  near,  that  i«,  nearer  than  within  any  assigned  difference. '     There 
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was,  however,  as  yet,  no  calculus  adapted  to  these  researches,  that  i$,  no  general  me- 
thod  of  reasoning  by  help  of  arbitrary  symbols. 

But  we  must  go  back  a  step,  in  point  of  time,  if  we  would  trace  accurately  the  his- 
tory of  this  last  improvement.  Descartes,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  former  part  of  this 
outline,  made  a  great  revolution  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  by  applying  algebra  to 
the  geometry  of  curves ;  or,  more  generally,  by  applying  it  to  express  the  relations  of 
variable  quantity.  This  added  infinitely  to  the  value  of  the  algebraic  analysis,  and  to 
the  extent  of  its  investigations.  The  same  great  mathematician  had  observed  the  ad- 
vantage that  would  be  gained  in  the  geometry  of  curves,  by  considering  the  variable 
quantities  in  one  state  of  an  equation  as  differing  infinitely  little  from  the  correspond- 
ing quantities  in  another  state  of  the  same  equation.  By  means  grounded  on  this  he 
had  attempted  to  draw  tangents  to  curves,  and  to  determine,  their  curvature  ;  but  it  is 
seldom  the  destination  of  Nature  that  a  new  discovery  should  be  begun  and  perl'ected 
by  the  same  individual;  and,  in  these  attempts,  though  Descartes  did  not  entirely  fall,  ^ 
he  cannot  be  considered  as  having  been  successful, ' 

At  last  came  the  two  discoverers,  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  who  completely  lifted  up 
the  veil  which  their  predecessors  had  been  endeavouring  to  draw  aside.  They  plainly 
saw,  as  Descartes  indeed  had  done  in  part,  that  the  infinitely  small  variations  of  the  or- 
dinate and  absciss  are  closely  connected  with  many  properties  of  the  curve,  which  have 
but  a  very  remote  dependence  on  the  ordinates  and  abscissae  themselves.  Hence  they 
inferred,  that,  to  obtain  an  equation  expressing  the  relations  of  these  variations  to  one  an- 
other, was  to  possess  the  most  direct  access  to  the  knowledge  of  those  properties.  They 
observed  also,  that  when  an  equation  of  this  kind  was  deduced  from  the  general  equa- 
tion, it  admitted  of  being  brought  to  great  simplicity,  and  of  being  resolved  much 
more  readily  than  the  other.  In  effect,  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  simple  equation ; 
but,  in  order  to  make  this  deduction  in  the  readiest  and  most  distinct  way,  the 
introduction  of- new  symbols,  or  of  a  new  algorithm,  was  necessary,  the  invention 
of  which  could  cost  but  little  to  the  creative  genius  .of  the  men  of  whom  I  now  speak. 
They  appear,  as  has  been  already  shown,  to  have  made  their  discoveries  separately ;— - 
Newton  first, — Leibnitz  afterwards,  at  a  considerable  interval|  yet  the  earliest,  by  se* 
veral  years,  in  communicating  his  discoveries  to  the  world. 

Thus,  though  there  had  been  for  ages  a  gradual  approach  to  the  new  analysis,  there 
were  in/that  progress  some  great  and  sudden  advances  which  elevated  those  who  made 
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them  to  a  much  higher  level  than  their  predecessors.  A  ^reat  number  of  indivi* 
duals  co-operated  in  the  work ;  but  those  who  seem  essential^  and  in  the  direct  line  of 
advancement^  are  Euclid,  Cavalieri,  Descartes,  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  If  any  of  the 
others  had  been  wanting,  the  world  would  have  been  deprived  of  many  valuable 
theorems,  and  many  collateral  improvements,  but  not  of  any  general  method  es« 
sential  to  the  completion  of  the  infinitesimal  analysis. 

The  views,  however,  of  this  analysis  taken  by  the  two  inventors  were  not  precisely 
the  same.     Leibnitz,  considering  the  differences  of  the  variable  quantities  as  infinite- 
ly small,  conceived  that  he  might  reject  the  higher  powers  of  those  differences  with- 
out any  sensible  error ;  so  that  none  of  those  powers  but  the  jfirst  remained  in  the 
differential  equation  finally  obtained.      The  rejection,  however,  of  the  higher  powers 
of  the  differentials  was  liable  to  objection,  for  it  had  the  appearance  of  being  only  an 
approximation,  and  did  not  come  up  to  the  perfect  measure  of  geometrical  precision. 
The  analysis,  thus  constituted,  necessarily  divided  itself  into  two  problems ; — the  first 
is, — having  given  an  eqaatiou  involving  two  or  more  variable  quantities,  to  find  the 
equation  expressing  the  relation  of  the  differentials,  or  infinitely  small  variations  of 
those  quantities  ;  the  second  is  the  converse  of  this ; — having  given  an  equation  in- 
volving two  or  more  variable  quantities,^  and  their  differentials,  to  exterminate  the 
differentials,  and  so  to  exhibit  the  variable  quantities  in  a  finite  state.    This  last  pro- 
cess is  called  integration  in  the  language  of  the  -differential  analysis,  and  the  finite 
equation  obtained  is  called  the  integral  of  the  given  differential  equation. 

Newton  proceeded  in  some  respects  differently,  and  so  as  to  preserve  his  calculus 
from  the  imputation  of  neglecting  or  throwing  away  any  thing  merely  because  it  was 
small.  Instead  of  the  actual  increments  of  the  flowing  or  variable  quantities^ 
he  introduced  what  he  called  the  fluxions  of  those  quantities,--^4ueaning,  by 
fluxions,  quantities  which  had  to  one  another  the  same  ratio  which  the  incre- 
ments had  in  their  ultimate  or  evanescent  state.  He  did  not  reject  quantities, 
therefore,  merely  because  they  were  so  small  that  he  might  do  so  without  com- 
mitting any  sensible  error,  but  because  he  muit  reject  them,  in  order  to  commit  no 
error  whatsoever.  Fluxions  were,  with  him,  nothing  else  than  measures  of  the  velo- 
cities with  which  variable  or  flowing  quantities  were  supposed  to  be  generated,  and 
they  might  be  of  any  magnitude,  providing  they  were  in  the  ratio  of  those  velocities, 
or,  which  is  the  same,  in  the  ratio  of  the  nascent  or  evanescent  increments.  ^     The 
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flaxions,  therefore,  and  the  flowing  quantities  or  fluents  of  Newton  correspond  to  the 

« 

differentia.ls  and  the  sums  or  integrals  of  Leibnitz;  and  though  the  symbols  which 
denote  fluxions  are  different  from  those  used  to  express  differentials,  they  answer  pre- 
cisely the  same  purpose.  The  fluxionary  and  differential  calculus  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  two  modifications  of  one  general  method,  aptly  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  iftfiniiesimal  anafym. 

By  the  introduction  of  this  analysis,  the  domain  of  the  mathematical  sciences  was  > 
incredibly  enlarged  in  every  direction.  The  great  improvement  which  Descartes 
had  made  by  the  application  of  algebraic  equations  to  define  the  nature  of  curve  lines 
was  now  rendered  much  more  efiBcient,  and  carried  far  beyond  its  original  boundaries. 
From  the  equation  of  the  curve  the  new  analysis  could  deduce  the  properties  of  the- 
tangents,  and,  what  was  much  more  difficult,  could  go  back  from  the  properties  of  the 
tangents  to  the  equation  of  the  curve.  From  the  same  equation  it  was  able  to  deter* 
mine  the  curvature  at  every  point ;  it  could  measure  the  length  of  any  portion  of  the 
curve  or  the  area  corresponding  to  it.  Nor  was  it  only  to  algebraic  curves  that 
those  applications  of  the  calculus  extended,  but  to  curves  transcendental  and  mechanic 
cal,  as  in  the  instances  of  the  catenaria,  the  cycloid,  the  elastic  curve,  and  many 
ethers.  The  same  sort  of  research  could  be  applied  to  curve  surfaces  described  ac- 
cording  to  any  given  law,  and  also  to  the  solids  contained  by  them. 

The  problems  which  relate  to  the  maxima  and  minimuj  or  the  greatest  and  least 
values  of  variable  quantities,  are  among  the  most  interesting  in  the  mathematics ;  they 
are  connected  with  the  highest  attainments  of  wisdom  and  the  greatest  exertions  of 
power;  and  seem  like  so  many  immoveable  columns  erected  in  the  infinity  of  space» 
to  mark  the  eternal  boundary  which  separates  the  regions  of  possibility  and  impossi* 
bility  from  one  another.  For  the  solution  of  these  problems,  a  particular  provision 
seemed  to  be  made  in  the  new  geometry. 

When  any  function  becomes  either  the  greatest  or  the  least,  it  does  so  by  the  velocity 
of  its  increase  or  of  its  decrease  ceasing  entirely,  or,  in  the  language  of  algebra,  be* 
coming  equal  to  nothing.  But  when  the  velocity  with  which  the  function  varies  be- 
comes nothing,  the  fluxion  which  is  proportional  to  that  velocity  must  become  no* 
thing  also.  Therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  the  fluxion  of  the  given  function, . 
and  by  supposing  it  equal  to  nothing,  an  equation  will  be  obtained  in  finite  terms 
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(ror  the  fluxion  will  entirely  disappear),  expressing  the  relation  of  the  quantities  when 
the  function  assigned  is  the  greatest  or  the  least  possible. 

Another  kind  of  maximum  or  minimum,  abounding  also  in  interesting  problems,  is 
mote  difficult  by  far  than  the  preceding,  and,  when  taken  generally,  seems  to  be  on- 
ly accessible  to  the  new  analysis.  Such  cases  occur  when  the  function  of  the  variable 
quantities  which  is  to  be  the  greatest  or  the  least  is  not  given,  but  is  itself  the  thing 
to  be  found ;  as  when  it  is  proposed  to  determine  the  line  by  which  a  heavy  body 
can  descend  in  the  least  time  from  one  point  to  another.  Here  the  equation  between 
the  co-ordinates  of  the  curve  to  be  found  is,  of  course,  unknown,  and  the  function  of 
those  co-ordinates  which  denotes  the  time  of  descent  cannot  therefore  be  algebraically 
expressed,  so  that  its  fluxion  cannot  be  taken  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  thus  put  equal 
to  nothing.  The  former  rule,  then,  is  not  applicable  in  such  cases,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  obvious  in  what  manner  this  difficulty  is  to  be  overcome.  The  general  pro- 
blem exercised  the  ingenuity  of  both  the  Bernoullis,  as  it  has  since  done  of  many 
other  mathematicians  of  the  greatest  name.  As  there  are  in  such  problems  always 
two  conditions,  according  to  the  first  of  which,  a  certain  prdperty  is  to  remain  con- 
stant, or  to  belong  to  all  the  individuals  of  the  species,  and,  according  to  the  second, 
another  property  is  to  be  the  greatest  or  the  least  possible ;  and  as,  in  some  of  the 
simplest  of  such  questions,  ^  the  constant  quantity  is  the  circumference  or  perimeter 
of  a  certain  curve,  so  problems  of  this  kind  have  had  the  name  of  hoperimetrical 
given  them,  a  term  which  has  thus  come  to  denote  one  of  the  most  curious  and  diffi- 
cult subjects  of  mathematical  investigation. 

The  new  analysis,  especially  according  to  the  view  taken  of  it  by  Newton, 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  physical  researches,  as  the  hypothesis  of  quantities  being 
generated  by  continued  motion,  comes  there  to  coincide  exactly  with  the  fact.  The 
momentary  increments  or  the  fluxions  represent  so  precisely  the  forces  by  which  the 
changes  in  nature  are  produced,  that  this  doctrine  seemed  created  for  the  express  pur- 
pose  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  things,  and  taking  direct  cognizance  of  those 
animating  powers  which,  by  their  subtility,  not  only  elude  the  observation  of  sense, 
but  the  ordinary  methods  of  geometrical  investigation.  The  infinitesimal  analysis 
alone  affords  the  means  of  measuring  forces,  when  each  acts  separately,  and  instan- 


^  The  most  simple  problem  of  the  kind  is  strictly  and  literally  hoperimetrical^  viz.  of  all  curves 
having  the  same  perimeter  to  find  that  which  has  the  greatest  area.  Elementary  geometry  had  pronoimced 
this  curve  to  be  the  circle  long  before  there  was  any  idea  of  an  entire  class  of  problems  characterized  by 
similar  conditions.     Vid.  Pappi  Alexandrini  Collect.  Math*  Lib.  V.  Prop.  3.  &xu 
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taneously  under  conditions  that  can  be  accurately  ascertained.  In  comparing  the  ef- 
fects of  continued  action,  the  variety  of  time  and  circumstancei  and  the  continuance 
of  effects  after  their  causes  have  ceased,  introduce  so  much  uncertainty,  that  nothing 
but  vague  and  unsatisfactory  conclusions  can  be  deduced.  The  analysis  of  infinites 
goes  directly  to  the  point;  it  measures  the  intensity  or  instantaneous  effort  of  the 
force,  and,  of  course,  removes  all  those  causes  of  uncertainty  which  prevailed  when  the 
results  of  continued  action  could  alone  be  estimated.  It  is  not  even  by  the  effects  pro- 
duced  in  a  short  time,  but  by  effects  taken  in  their  nascent  or  evanescent  state,  that  the 
true  proportion  of  causes  must  be  ascertained. 

Thus,  though  the  astronomers  had  proved  that  the  planets  describe  ellipses  round 
the  sun  as  the  common  focus,  and  that  the  line  from  the  sun  to  each  planet  sweeps 
over  areas  proportional  to  the  time ;  had  not  the  geometer  resolved  the  elliptic  motion 
into  its  primary  elements,  and  compared  them  in  their  state  of  evanescence,  it  would 
never  have  been  discovered  that  these  bodies  gravitate  to  the  sun  with  forces  which  are 
inversely  as  the  square  of  their  distances  from  the  centre  of  that  luminary.  Thus, 
fortunately,  the  first  discovery  of  Newton  was  the  instrument  which  was  to  conduct 
him  safely  through  all  the  intricacies  of  his  future  investigations. 

The  calculus,  as  already  remarked,  necessarily  divides  itself  into  two  branches ;  one 
which,  from  the  variable  quantities,  finds  the  relation  of  their  fluxions  or  differentials ; 
another  which,  from  the  relation  of  these  last,  investigates  the  relation  of  the  variable 
quantities  themselves.  The  first  of  these  problems  is  always  possible,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, easy  to  be  resolved ;  the  second  is  not  always  possible,  and  when  possible,  is  often 
very  difficult,  but  in  various  degrees,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  different 
tials  and  the  variable  quantities  are  combined  with  one  another. 

If  the  function,  into  which  the  differential  stands  multiplied,  consist  of  a  single 
term,  or  an  aggregate  of  terms,  in  each  of  which  the  variable  quantity  is  raised  to  a 
power  expounded  by  a  number  positive,  negative,  or  fractional,  the  integration  can 
be  effected  with  ease,  either  in  algebraic  or  logarithmic  terms ;  and  the  calculus  had 
not  been  long  known  before  this  problem  was  completely  resolved. 

The  second  case  of  this  first  division  is,  when  the  given  function  is  a  fraction 
having  a  binomial  or  multinomial  denominator,  the  terms  of  which  contain  any 
powers  whatever  of  the  variable  magnitude,  but  without  involving  the  radical  sign. 
If  the  denominator  contain  only  the  simple  power  of  the  variable  quantity,  the  in-  ' 
tegral  is  easily  found  by  logarithms ;  if  it  be  complex,  it  must  be  resolved  either 
into  simple  or  quadratic  divisors,  which,  granting  the  solution  of  equations,  is  always 
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possible,  at  least  by  approximation,  and  the  given  fraction  is  then  found  equal  to  an 
aggregate  of  simple  fractions,  having  these  divisors  for  their  denominators,  and  of 
which  the  fluents  can  always  be  exhibited  in  algebraic  terms,  or  in  terms  of  loga* 
rithms  and  circular  arches.  This  very  general  and  important  problem  was  resolved! 
by  J.  Bernoulli  as  early  as  the  year  1702. 

^he  denominator  is  in  this  last  case  supposed  rational ;  but  if  it  be  irrational,  the 
integration?  requires  other  means  to  be  employed.  Here  Leibnitz  and  Bernoulli  both 
taught,  how,  by  substitutions,  as  in  Diophantine  problems,  the  irrationality  might  be 
removed,  and  the  integration  of  course  reduced  to  the  former  case.  Newton  em- 
ployed a  different  method,  and,  in  his  Quadrature  of  Curves^  found  the  fluents,  by 
comparing  the  given  fluxion  with  the  formulas  immediately  derived  from  the  expres* 
sion  of  circular  or  hyperbolic  areas.  The  integrations  of  these  irrational  formulae, 
whichever  of  the  methods  be  employed,  often  admit  of  being  eff*ected  with  singular 
elegance  and  simplicity ;  but  a  general  integration  of  all  the  formulae  of  this  kind,  ex« 
cept  by  approximation,  is  not  yet  within  the  power  of  analysis. 

*The  second  general  division  of  the  problem  of  integration,  viz.  when  the  two  vari* 
able  quantities  and  their  difierentials  are  mixed  together  on  each  side  of  the  equation, 
is  a  more  difficult  subject  of  inquiry  than  the  preceding.  It  may  indeed  happen,  that 
an  equation,  which  at  first  presents  itself  under  this  aspect,  can,  by  the  common 
rules  of  algebra,  have  the  quantities  so  separated,  that  on  each  side  of  the  sign  of 
equality  there  shall  be  but  one  variable  quantity  with  its  fluxion ;  and  wheut  this  is 
done,  the  integration  is  reduced  to  one  of  the  cases  already  enumerated. 

When  such  separation  cannot  be  made,  the  problem  is  among  the  most  difficult  which 
the  infinitesimal  analysis  presents,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  key  to  a  vast  number 
of  interesting  questions  both  in  the  pure  and  the  mixed  mathematics.  The  two 
Bernoullis  applied  themselves  strenuously  to  the  elucidation  of  it ;  and  to  them  we  owe 
all  the  best  and  most  accurate  methods  of  resolving  such  questions  which  appeared 
in  the  early  history  of  the  calculus,  and  which  laid  the  foundation  of  so  many  subse- 
quent  discoveries.  This  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  contested;  and  it  must  be  acknow* 
ledged  also,  that,  on  the  same  subject,  the  writings  of  the  English  mathematicians 
were  then,  as  they  continue  to  be  at  this  day,  extremely  defective.  Newton,  though 
he  had  treated  of  this  branch  of  the  infinitesimal  analysis  with  his  usual  ingenuity 
and  depth,  had  done  so  only  in  his  work  on  Fluxions,  which  did  not  see  the  light  till 
several  years  after  his  death,  when,  in  1736,  it  appeared  in  Colson's  translation.  But 
that  work,  even  had  it  come  into  the  bands  of  the  public  in  the  author^s  lifetime. 
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would  not  have  remedied  the  defect  of  which  I  now  speak.  When  the  flaxionary 
equation  could  not  be  integrated  by  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  rules,  Newton 
had  always  recourse  to  approximations  by  infinite  series,  in  the  contrivance  of  which 
he  indeed  displayed  great  ingenuity  and  address.  But  an  approximation,  let  it  be  ever  so 
good,  and  converge  ever  so  rapidly^  is  always  inferior  to  an  accurate  and  complete  so- 
lution,  if  this  last  possess  any  tolerable  degree  of  simplicity.  The  series  which  aflEbrds 
the  approximation  cannot  converge  always,  or  in  all  states  of  the  variable  quantity ; 
and  its  utility,  on  that  account,  is  so  much  limited,  that  it  can  hardly  lead  to  any 
general  result.  Besidei^  it  does  not  appear  that  these  ^ries  can  always  be  made  to 
involve  the  arbitrary  or  indeterminate  quantity,  without  which  no  fluent  can  be  con* 
sidered  as  complete.  For  these  reasons, suchapproocitiiations  should  never  be  resorted 
to  till  every  expedient  has  been  used  to  find  an  accurate  solution.  To  this  rule,  how- 
ever, Newton*s  method  does  not  conform,  but  employs  approximation  in  cases  where 
the  complete  integral  can  be  obtained.  The  tendency  of  that  method,  therefore,  how* 
ever  great  its  merit  in  other  respects,  was  to  give  a  direction  to  research  which  was 
not  always  the  best,  and  which,  in  many  instances,  made  it  fall  entirely  short  of  the 
object  it  ought  to  have  attained.  It  is  true,  that  many  fluxionary  equations  cannot 
be  integrated  in  any  other  way ;  but  by  having  recourse  to  it  indiscriminately,  we 
overlook  the  cases  in  which  the  integral  can  be  exactly  assigned.  Accordingly, 
Bernoulli)  by  following  a  different  process,  remarked  entire  classes  of  fluxionary  or 
differential  equations,  that  admitted  of  accurate  integration.  Thus  he  founds  that 
differential  equations,  if  homogeneous,  ^  however  complicated,  may  always  have  the 
variable  quantities  separated,  so  as  to  come  unddr  one  of  the  simpler  forms  already 
enumerated.  By  the  introduction,  also,  of  exponential  equations,  which  had  been 
considered  in  England  as  of  little  use,  he  materially  improved  this  branch  of  the 
calculus. 

To  all  these  branches  of  analysis  we  have  still  another  to  add  of  indefinite  extent, 
arising  out  of  the  consideration  of  the  fluxions  or  difierentials  of  the  higher  orders^ 
each  of  these  orders  being  deduced  from  the  preceding,  just  as  first  fluxions  are 
from  the  variable  quantities  to  which  they  belong.  To  understand  this,  conceive  the 
successive  values  of  the  first  fluxions  of  any  variable  quantity,  to  constitute  a  new 
series  of  variable  quantities  flowing  with  velocities,  the  measures  of  which  form  the 


>  Homogeneous  equations  in  the  difierential  calculus,  are  those  in  which  the  sum  of  the  exponents  of  the 
variable  quantities  is  the  same  in  all  the  terms. 
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fluxions  of  the  second  order,  from  which,  in  the  same  manner,  are  deduced  fluxions 

<  ■ 

of  the  third  and  of  still  higher  orders.  The  general  principles  are  the  same, as  in  the 
fluxions  of  the  first  order,  but  the  difficulties  of  the  calculus  are  greater,  particularly 
in  the  integrations;  for  to  rise  from  second  fluxions  to  the  variable  quantities  them* 
selves  two  integrations  are  necessary ;  from  third  fluxions  three,  and  so  on. 

The  tract  which  first  made  known  the  new  analysis  was  that  of  Leibnitz,  published, 
as  already  remarked,  in  the  first  volume  of  XheA<:ia  Eruditorum  for  1684,  where  it  oc* 
cupies  no  more  than  six  pages,  ^  and  is  the  work  of  an  author  not  yet  become  very  fa* 
miliar  with  the  nature  of  his  own  invention.     It  was  sufficient,  however,  to  explain  that 
invention  to  mathematicians ;  but,  nevertheless,  some  years  elapsed  before  it  drew  much 
attenUon.    The  Bernoullis  were  the  first  who  perceived  its  value,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  principles  and  methods  contained,  or  rather  suggested,  in  it.*    Leibnitz 
published  many  other  papers  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum  and  the  journals  of  the  times,  full 
of  original  views  and  important  hints,  thrown  out  very  briefly,  and  requiring  the  elu- 
cidations which  his  friends  just  mentioned  were  always  so  willing  and  so  able  to 
supply.      The  number  of  literary  and  scientific  objects  which  divided  the  attention 
of  the  author  himself  was  so  great,  that  he  had  not  time  to  bestow  on  the  illustration 
and  developement  of  the  most  important  of  his  own  discoveries,  and  the  new  analy- 
sis, for  all  that  he  has  taught,  would  have  been  very  little  known,  and  very  imper- 
fectly unfolded,  if  the  two  excellent  geometers  just  named  had  not  come  to  his  as- 
sistance.    Their  tracts  were  also,  like  his,  scattered  in  the  different  periodic  works 
of  that  time,  and  several  years  elapsed  before  any  elementary   treatise  explained 
the  general  methods,  and  illustrated  them  by  examples.    The  first  book  in  which 
this  was  done,  so  far  at  least  as  concerned  the  differential  or  direct  calculus,  was  the 
Analyse  des  Infiniment  Petits  of  the  Marquis,  de  VHopitaly  published  in  1696,  a 
work  of  great  merit,  which  did  much  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  new  analysis. 
It  was  well  received  at  that  time,  and  has  maintained  its  character  to  the  present  day. 
The  author,  a  man  of  genius,  indefatigable  and  ardent  in  the  pursuits  of  science,  had 
enjoyed  the  viva  voce  instructions  of  John  Bernoulli,  on  the  subject  of  the  new 
geometry,  and  therefore  came  forward  with  every  possible  advantage. 

It  was  long  after  this  before  the  works  of  the  Bernoullis  were  collected  together. 


Nwa  Methodus  pro  Maximis  et  Minimis^  &c.  Leibnitii  Opera,  Tom.  III.  p.  l67< 
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those  of  James  in  two  quarto  volumes,  and  of  John  in  four. '  In  the  third  of  these  last 
volumes  is  a  tract  of  considerable  length,  with  the  title  of  Lectiones  de  Methodo  Inie* 
graltum^  written  in  I69I  and  1692,  for  the  use  of  M.  de  THdpital,  to  whose  book 
on  the  differential  calculus  it  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  sequel.  It  is  a  work 
of  great  merit ;  and  affords  a  distinct  view  of  many  of  the  most  general  methods  of 
integration,  with  their  application  to  the  most  interesting  problems ;  so  that,  though 
the  earliest  treathe  on  that  subject,  it  remains  at  this  day  one  of  the  best  compends 
of  the  new  analysis  of  which  the  mathematical  world  is  in  possession.  Indeed,  the 
whole  of  the  volumes  just  referred  to  are  highly  interesting,  as  containing  the  original 
germs  of  the  new  analysis,  and  as  being  the  work  of  men  always  inspired  by  genius, 
sometimes  warmed  by  opposition,  and  generally  animated  by  the  success  which  ac- 
companied their  researches. 

But  we  must  now  look  at  the  original  works  of  the  earliest  inventor.  Newton, 
besides  his  letters  published  in  the  Commercium  EpistoUcum^  is  the  author  of 
three  tracts  on  the  new  analysis  that  have  all  been  occasionally  mentioned.  None  of 
them,  however,  appeared  nearly  so  soon  as  a  great  number  of  the  pieces  which 
have  just  been  enumerated.  The  Quadrature  of  Curves,  written  as  early  as  1665  of 
1666,  did  not  appear  till  1704  ^  and  though  it  be  a  treatise  of  great  value,  and  contain- 
ing very  important  and  very  general  theorems  concerning  the  quadrature  of  curves, 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  it  is  not  well  adapted  to  make  known  the  spirit  and  the  views 
of  the  infinitesimal  analysis.  After  a  short  introduction,  which  is  indeed  analytical, 
and  which  explains  the  idea  of  a  fluxion  with  great  brevity  and  clearness,  the  treatise 
sets  out  with  proposing  to  find  any  number  of  curves  that  can  be  squared ;  and  here 
the  demonstrations  become  all  synthetical,  without  any  thing  that  may  be  properly 
called'  analytical  investigation.  By  synthetical  demonstrations  I  do  not  mean  reason- 
ings where  the  algebraic  language  is  not  used,  but  reasonings,  whatever  language  be 
employed,  where  the  solution  of  the  proposed  question  is  first  laid  down,  and  after- 
wards demonstrated  to  be  true.  Such  is  the  method  pursued  throughout  this  work, 
and  it  is  wonderful  how  many  valuable  conclusions  concerning  the  areas  of  curves,  and 
their  reduction  to  the  areas  of  the  circle  and  hyperbola,  are  in  that  manner  deduced. 
But  though  truths  can  be  very  well  conveyed  in  the  synthetical  way,  the  methods  of  in- 
vestigating truth  are  not  communicated  by  it,  nortlie  powers  of  invention  directed  to 

^  Those  of  James  were  published  at  Geneva  io  1744 ;  of  John  at  Lausanne  and  Geneva  in  174^. 
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their  proper  objects;  As  an  elementary  treatise  on  the  new  analysis,  the  Quadrature 
of  Curves  is  therefore  imperfect,  and  not  calculated,  without  great  study,  to  give  to  others 
any  portion  of  the  power  which  the  author  himself  has  exerted.  The  problem  of 
finding  fluents,  though  it  be  that  on  which  the  whole  quadrature  of  curves  depends,  is 
entirely  kept  out  of  view,  and  never  once  proposed  in  the  course  of  a  work,  which, 
at  the  same  time,  is  full  of  the  most  elaborate  and  profound  reasonings. 

Newton  had  a  great  fondness  for  the  synthetical  method,  which  is  apparent  even  in 
the  most  analytical  of  his  works.  In  his  Fluxions,  when  he  is  treating  of  the  quadra- 
ture of  curves,  he  says,  **  After  the  area  of  a  curve  has  been  found  and  constructed, 
we  should  consider  about  the  demonstration  of  the  construction,  that,  laying  aside  all 
algebraical  calculation,  as  much  as  may  be,  the  theorem  may  be  adorned  and  made 
elegant,  so  as  to  become  fit  for  public  view/^  ^  This  is  followed  by  two  or  three 
examples,  in  which  the  rule  here  given  is  very  happily  illustrated.  When  the  analy- 
sis of  a  problem  requires,  like  the  quadrature  of  curves,  the  use  of  the  inverse  method 
of  fluxions,  the  reversion  of  that  analysis,  or  the  synthetical  demonstration,  must  pro- 
ceed by  the  direct  method,  and  therefore  may  admit  of  more  simplicity  than  the 
others,  so  as^  in  the  language  of  the  above  passage,  to  be  easily  adorned  and  made 
elegant. 

The  book  of  Fluxtofis  is,  however,  an  excellent  work,  entering  very  deeply  into 
the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  calculus, — illustrating  its  supplication  by  well  chosen  ex- 
amples,— and  only  failing,  as  already  said,  by  having  recourse,  for  finding  the  fluents 
of  fiuxionary  equations,  too  exclusively  to  the  method  of  series,  without  treating  of  the 
cases  in  which  exact  solutions  can  be  obtained. 

Of  the  works  that  appeared  in  the  early  stages  of  the  calculus,  none  is  more  en* 
titled  to  notice  than  the  Harmonta  Mensurarum  of  Cotes.  The  idea  of  reducing  the 
areas  of  curves  to  those  of  the  circle  and  hyperbola^  in  those  cases  which  did  not  ad- 
mit of  an  accurate  comparison  with  rectilineal  spaces,  had  early  occurred  to  Newton^ 
and  was  very  fully  exemplified  in  his  Quadrature  of  Curves.  Cotes  extended  this 
method  :•— his  work  appeared  in  1732>  and  gave  the  rules  for  finding  the  fluents  of 
fractional  expressions,  whether  rational  or  irrational,  greatly  generalized  and  highly' 
improved  by  means  of  a  property  of  the  circle  discovered  by  bimselft  and  justly  reck- 
oned among  the  most  remarkable  propositions  in  geometry.    It  is  singular  that  a  work 


^  Newton's  fttunoni^  Colson's  ThuwlatioD,  p.  Il6|  §  107- 
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SO  profoand,  and  so  tisefol  as  the  Ha/rm<»i%a  Meneurarum^  shoald  never  have  acquired, 
even  among  the  mathematicians  of  England,  the  popularity  which  it  deserves ;  and  that^ 
on  the  Continent,  it  should  be  verj  little  known,  even  after  the  excellent  commentary 
and  additions  of  Bishop  Walmsley.  The  reasons,  perhaps,  are,  that,  in  many  parts, 
the  work  is  obscure  ;  that  it  does  not  explain  the  analysis  which  must  have  led  to  the 
Jormuke  contained  in  the  tables ;  and  that  it  employs  an  unusual  language  and  nota- 
tion, which,  though  calculated  to  keep  in  view  the  analogy  between  circular  and  hy« 
perbolic  areas,  or  between  the  measures  of  angles  and  of  ratios,  do  not  so  readily  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  business  of  calculation  as  those  which  are  commonly  in 
use.  Demoivre,tt  very  skilful  and  able  mathematician,  improved  the  method  of  Cotes ; 
and  explained  many  things  in  a  manner  much  more  clear  and  analytical  than  had 
hitherto  been  done.-i 

Another  very  original  and  profound  writer  of  this  period  was  brook  Taylor, 
who  has  already  been  often  mentioned,  and  who,  in  his  Method  of  Increments,  pub* 
lished  in  1715,  added  a  new  branch  to  the  analysis  of  variable  quantity.  According 
to  this  method,  quantities  are  supposed  io  change,  not  by  infinitely  small,  but  by 
finite  increments,  or  such  as  msty  be  of  any  magnitude  whatever.  There  are  here, 
therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  fluxions  or  differentials,  two  general  questions  :  A  func- 
tion of  a  variable  quantity  being  given,  to  find  the  expression  for  the  finite  increment 
of  that  function,  the  increment  of  the  variable  quantity  itself  being  a  finite  magnitude. 
This  corresponds  io  the  direct  method  of  fluxions;  the  other  question  corresponds 
to  the  inverse,  viz.  A  function  being  given  containing  variable  quantities,  and  their 
increments  any  how  combined,  to  find  the  function  from  which  it  is  derived^  The 
author  has  considered  both  these  problems,  and  in  the  solution  of  the  second^  par- 
ticularly,  has  displayed  much  address,  lie  has  also  made  many  ingenious  ap- 
plications of  this  calculus  both  to  geometrical  and  physical  questions,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  summation  of  series,  a  problem  for  the  solution  of  which  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted. 

Taylor,  however,  was  more  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity  and  depth,  than  for  the 
perspicuity  of  his  writings ;  even  a  treatise  on  Perspectivef  of  which  he  is  the  author^ 
though  in  other  respects  excellent,  has  always  been  complained  of  as  obscure ;  and  it 
is  no  wonder  if,  on  a  new  soli^ect,  and  one  belonging  to  the  higher  geometry,  his 
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K  Demoivre,  MueeUanea  Analytical    See  also  the  work  of  an  anonymous  author,  EpUtola  ad  Amicum 
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writings  should  be  still  more  exposed  to  that  reproach.  This  fault  was  removed,  and 
the  whole  theory  explained  with  great  clearness,  by  M.  Nicol,  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris,  in  a  series  of  Memoirea  from  the  year  1717  to  1727. 

A  single  analytical  formula  in  the  Meihod  of  Increments  has  conferred  a  celebrity 
on  its  author,  which  the  most  voluminous  works  have  not  often  been  able  to  bestow. 
It  is  known  by  the  name  of  Taylor's  Theorem,  and  expresses  the.  value  of  any  func- 
tion of  a  variable  quantity  in  terms  of  the  successive  orders  of  increments,  whether 
finite  or  infinitely  small.  If  any  one  proposition  can  be  said  to  comprehend  in  it  a. 
whole  science  it  is  this :  for  from  it  almost  every  truth  and  every  method  of  the 
hew  analysis  may  be  deduced.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  theorem  does  most 
credit  to  the  genius  of  the  author,  or  the  power  of  the  language  which  is  capable  of 
concentrating  such  a  vast  body  of  knowledge  in  a  single^  expression.  Without  an  ac« 
quaintance  with  algebra,  it  is  impossible,  I  believe,  to  conceive  the  manner  in  which 
this  effect  is  produced. 

By  means  of  its  own  intrinsic  merit,  and  the  advantageous  display  of  it  made  iu 
the  works  now  enumerated,  the  new  analysis,  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  period 
of  which  I  am  here  treating^  was  firmly  established  ail  over  Europe.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, exist  every  where  in  the  same  condition,  nor  under  the  same  form;  with  the 
British  and  Continentsd  mathematicians,  it  was  referred  to  different  origins  j  it  was 
in  different  states  of  advancement;  the  ootation  and  some  of  the  fundamental  ideas 
were  also  different.  The  authors  communica)Led.  little  with  one  another,  except  in 
the  way  of  defiance  or  reproach ;  and,  from  the  angry  or  polemical  tone  which  their 
speculations  often  assumed,  one  could  hardly  suppose,  that  they  were  pursuing  science 
in  one  of  its  most  abstract  and  incorporeal  (ovms. 

Though  the  algorithm  employed,  and  the  books  consulted  on  the  new  analysis, 
were  different,  the  imathematicians  of  Bntain  and  of  the  Continent  had  kept  pace 
very  nearly  with  one  another  during  the  period  now  treated  of,  except  in  one 
branch,  the  integration  of  differential  or  of  fluxional  equations.  In  this,  our  country- 
men bad  fallen  considerably  behind,  as  has  been  already  explained ;  apd  the 
distance  between  them  and  their  brethren  on  the  Continent  continued  to  increase, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  importance  of  the  queMions,  physical  and 
mathematical,  which  were  found  to  depend  on  these  integrations.  The  habit  of 
studying  only  our  own  authors  on  these  subjects,  produced  at  first  by  our  ad- 
miration of  Newton  and  our  dislike  to  his  rivals,  and  increased  by  a  circum- 
stance very  insignificant  in  itself,  the  diversity  of  notation,  prevented   us  from 
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partaking  in  the  pursuits  of  our  neighbours;  and  cut  us  off  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  vast  field  in  which  the  genius  of  France,  of  Germaoj,  and  Italy,  was 
exercised  with  so  much  activity  and  success.  Other  causes  may  have  united  in 
the  production  of  an  effect,  which  the  mathematicians  of  this  country  have  had 
much  reason  to  regret ;  but  the  evil  had  its  origin  in  the  iq»4rit  of  jealousy  and  oppor 
sition,  which  arose  from  the  controversies  that  have  just  passed  under  our  review. 
The  habits  so  produced  continued  long  after  the  spirit  itself  had  subsided. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  so  great  a  revolution  in  science,  as  that  which  w<as 
made  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  analysis,  could  be  brought  about  entirely  with- 
out opposition,  as  in  every  society  there  are  some  who  think  themselves  interested  to 
maintain  things  in  the  condition  wherein  they  have  foimd  them.    The  considerations 
are  indeed  sufficieo^ly  obvious,  which,  in  the  moral  and  political  world,  tend  to  pro* 
duce  this  effect,  and  to  give  a  stability  to  human  institutions,  often  so  little  proportion- 
ate to  their  real  value  or  to  their  general  utility.  Even  in  matters  purely  intellectual,  and 
in  which  the  abstract  truths  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  seem  alone  concerned,  the  pre* 
judices^  the  selfishness,  or  vanity  of  those  who  pursue  them,  not  unfrequently  com* 
btiie  to  resist  improvement,  and  often  engage  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  talent  in 
drawing  back  instead  of  pushing  forward  the  machine  of  science.    The  introduction 
of  methods  entirely  new  must  otten  change  the  relative  place  of  the  mep  engaged  in 
scientific  pursuits;  and  must  oblige  many,  after  descending  from  the  stations  they  former- 
ly  occupied,  to  take  a  lower  position  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  advancement.    The 
enmity  of  such  men,  if  they  be  not  animated  by  a  spirit  of  real  candour  and  the  love 
of  truth,  is  likely  to  be  directed  against  methods,  by  which  their  vanity  is  mortified, 
and  their  importance  lessened.    Though  suob  changes  as  this  must  hove  everywhere 
accompanied  the  ascendancy  acquired  by  the  calculus^  for  the  credit  of  mathemati* 
cians  it  must  be  observed,  that  no  one  of  any  considerable  eminence  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  enrol  his  name  among  the  adversaries  of  the  new  science ;  and  that  Huy* 
gena,  the  most  distuiguished  and  most  profound  of  the  older .  mathematicians  then 
living,  was  one  of  the  most  forward  to  acknowledge  the  ^scellence  of  that  science,  and 
to  make-himseif  master  of  its  rules,  and  of  their  application. 

Nevertheless,  certain  adversaries  arose  successively  in  Germany,  France,   and 
Englaad,  the  countries  in  which  the  new  methods  first  became  known. 

Nieuentit,  an  author  commendable  as  a  naturalist,  and  as  a  writer  on  morals,  but  a 
very  superficial  geometer,  aimed  the  first  blow  at  the  Differential  Calculus.    He  ob* 
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jected  to  the  explanation  of  Leibnitz,  and  to  the  notion  of  quantities  infinitely  small.i 
It  seemed  as  if  he  were  unwilling  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  objects  smaller  than 
those  discovered  by  his  own  microscopej  and  were  jealous  of  any  one  who  should 
come  nearer  to  the  limit  of  extension  than  he  himself  had  done.  Leibnitz  thought 
his  objections  not  undeserving  of  a  reply ;  but  the  reply  was  not  altogether  satis- 
factory. A  second  was  given  with  better  success ;  and  afterwards  Herman  and  Ber« 
noulli  each  severally  defeated  an  adversary^  who  was  but  very  ill  able  to  contend  with 
either  of  them  • 

Soon  after  this^  the  calculus  had  to  sustain  an  attack  from  two  French  academicians, 
which  drew  more  attention  than  that  of  the  Dutch  naturalist.  One  of  these,  RoUe, 
was  a  mathematician  of  no  inconsiderable  acquirement,  but  whose  chief  gratification 
consisted  in  finding  out  faults  in  the  works  of  others.  He  founded  his  objections  to 
the  differential  calculus,  not  on  the  score  of  principles  or  of  general  methods,  but  on 
certain  cases  which  he  had  soujght  out  with  great  industry,  in  which  those  methods 
seemed  to  him  to  lead  to  false  and  contradictory  conclusions.  On  examination,  how* 
ever,  it  turned  out,  that  in  every  one  of  those  instances  the  error  was  entirely  his  own ; 
that  he  had  misapplied  the  rules,  and  that  his  eagerness  to  discover  faults  had  led  him 
to  commit  them.  His  errors  were  detected  and  pointed  out  with  demonstrative 
evidence  by  Varignon,  Saurin,  and  some  others,  who  were  among  the  first  to  perceive 
the  excellence  and  to  defend  the  solidity  of  the  new  geometry.  These  disputes  were 
of  consequence  enough  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  during  a 
great  part  of  the  year  1701. 

The  Abb^  Gallois  joined  with  RoUe  in  his  hostility  to  the  calculus,  and  though 
he  added  very  little  to  the  force  of  the  attack,  he  kept  the  field  after  the  other  had 
retired  from  the  combat.  Fontenelle,  in  his  Eloge  on  the  Abbd,  has  given  an  ele- 
gant turn  to  the  apology  he  makes  for  him. — ^*  His  taste  for  antiquity  made  him 
suspicious  of  the  geometry  of  infinites.  He  was,  in  general,  no  friend  to  any  thing 
that  was  new,  and  was*  always  prepared  with  a  kind  ot  Ostracism  to  put  down  what- 

ever  appeared  too  conspicuous  for  a  free  state  like  that  of  letters.    The  geometry  of 

» 

infinites  had  both  these  faults,  and  particularly  the  latter.'^ 

After  all  these  disputes  were  quieted  in  France,  and  the  new  analysis  appeared 
completely  victorious,  it  had  an  attack  to  sustain  in  England  from  a  more  formi- 


'  He  published  Analysis  Infinitorum  at  Amsterdaai,  in  1695 ;  and  another  tract,  Considerationes  circa 
Calculi  Differentialis  Principia,  in  the  year  following.    This  last  was  answered  by  Herman. 
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dable  quarter.  Berkeley  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  was  a.  man:  of  first-rate  talents^  dis- 
tinguished  as  a  metaphysician,  a  philosopher,  and  a  diviae.  His  geometrical  know- 
ledge, however,  which,  for  an  attack  on  the  method  of  fluxioiis,  was  more  essen- 
tial  than  all  hia  other  accomplishments,  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  elemen- 
tary.  The  motive  which  induced  him  to  enter  on  discussions  so  remotely  connected 
with  bis  usual  pursuits  has  been  variously  represented ;  but,  whatever  it  was,  it  gave 
rise  to  the  Analyst^  in  which  the  author  professes  to  demonstrate,  that  the  new  ana- 
lysis is  inaccurate  in  its  principles,  and  that,  if  it  ever  lead  to  true  conclusions,  it  is 
from  an  apcidental  compensation  of  errors  that  cannot  be  supposed  always  to  take 
place.  The  argument  is  ingeniously  and  plausibly  conducted,. and  the  author  some- 
times attempts  ridicule  with  better  success  than  could  be  expected  from  the  subject; 
thus,  when  he  calls  ultimate  ratios  the  ghosts  of  departed  quantities^  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  a  witty  saying  more  happily  fastened  on  a  mere  mathematical  abstraction. 

Hhe  Analyst  vizs  answered  by  Jurin,  under  the  signature  of .  Philaiethes ;  and  to 
this  Berkeley  replied  in  a/tract  entitled  A  Defence  of  Freethinking  in  Mathematics^ 
Replies  were  again  made  to  this,  so  that  the  argument  assumed  the  form  of  a  regular 
controversy ;  in  which,  though  the  defenders  of  the  calculus  had  the  advantage,  it  most 
be  acknowledged-  that  they  did  not  always  argue  the  matter  quite  fairly,  nor  exactly 
meet  the  reasoning  of  their  adversary.  The  true  answer  to  Berkeley  was,  that  what 
he  conceived  to  be  an  accidental  compensation  of  errors  was  not  at  all  accidental,  but 
that  the  two  sets  of  quantities  that  seemed  to  him  neglected  in  the  reasoning  were  in 
all  cases  necessarily  equal,  and  an  exact  balance  for  one  another.  The  Newtonian 
idea  of  a  fluxion  contained  in  it  this  truth,  and  so  it  was  argued  by  Jurin  and  others, 
but  not  in  a  manner  so  logical  and  satisfactory  as  might  have  been  expected.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  this  was  not  completely  done  till  La  Grange's 
.Theory  of  Functions  appeared.  Thus,  if  the  author  of  the  Analyst  has  had  the  mis* 
fortune  to  enrol  hie  name  on  the  side  of  error,  he  has  also  had  the  credit  of  propos- 
ing difficulties  of  which  the  complete  solution  is  oaly  to  be  derived  from  the  highest, 
improvements  of  the  calculus* 

This  controversy  made  some  noise  in  England,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  ever  drew 
much  attention  on  the  Continent.  The  Analyst^  I  imagine,  notwithstanding  its 
acuteness,  never  crossed  the  Channel.  Montucla  evidently  knows  it  only  by  report, 
and  seems  as  little  acquainted  with  the  work  as  with  its  author,  of  whom  he  speaks 
very  slightly,  and  supposes  he  has  su^ciently  described  him  by  saying,  that  he  has  writ* 
ten  a  book  against  the  existence  of  matter,  and  another  in  praise  of  tar-water.    But  it  is 
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less  from  the  opinions  which  men  support  than  from  the  manner  in  which  they  sap- 
port  them,  that  their  talents  are  to  be  estimated*  If  we  judge  by  this  criterion,  we 
shall  pronounce  Berkeley  to  be  a  man  of  genius,  whether  he  be  employed  in  attack* 
ing  the  infinitesimal  analysis,  in  disproving  the  existence  of  tbe  external  woiU»  or  in 
celebrating  the  virtues  of  tar-waten  * 


Section  II. 
MECHANICS,  GENERAL  PHYSICS,  &c. 

Thb  discoveries  of  Galileo,  Descartes,  and  other  mathemaiictans  of  tbe  seventeenth 
century,  had  made  known  some  of  the  most  general  and  important  laws  which  rega<» 
late  the  phenomena  of  moving  bodies. ,  The  inertia,  or  the  tendency  of  body,  when 
left  to  itself,  to  preserve  unchanged  its  condition  either  of  motion  or  of  rest;  the  effect 
of  an  impulse  communicated  to  a  body,  or  of  two  simultaneous  impulses,  had  been 
carefully  examined,  and  bad  led  to  the  discovery-  of  the  composition  of  motion.  Tbe 
law  of  equilibrium,  not  in  the  lever  alone,  but  in  all  the  mechanical  powers,  had  been 
determined,  and  the  equality  of  ac^on  to  reaction,  or  of  tbe  motion  lost  to  the  motion 
acquired,  had  not  only  been  established  by  reasoning,  but  confirmed  by  experiment* 
Tbe  fuller  elucidation  and  farther,  extension  of  these  principles  were  reserved  lor  thft 
period  now  treated  of. 

The  developement  of  truth  is  oflen  so  gradual,  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the 
time  when  certain  principles  have  been  first  introduced  into  science.  Thus^  the  prin* 
ciple  of  Virtmal  VeladtitSp  as  it  is  termed^  which  is  now  recognized  ^as  regulating  the 
equilibrium  of  all  machines  whatsoever,  was  perceived  to  hold  in  particular  cases 
long  before  its  full  extent,  or  its  perfect  universality,  was  understood*  Galileo  made 
a  great  step  toward  the  establishment  of  this  principle^  when  he  generalised  the  pro- 


^  Though  Berkeley  reasons  very  plausibly,  and  with  considerable  address,  be  hurts  his  cause  by  tibe  ooni<- 
parison  so  often  introduced  between  the  mysteries  of  religion  and  what  be  accounts  the  mysteries  of  tbe 
new  geometry.  From  this  it  is  natural  to  infer,  that  the  author  is  avenging  the  cause  of  religion  on  the 
infidel  mathematician  to  whom  his  treatise  is  addressed,  and  an  argument  that  is  suspected  to  have  any  other 
object  than  that  at  which  it  is  directly  aimed,  must  always  lose  somewhat  of  its  weight. 

Tbe  dispute  here  mentioned  did  not  take  place  till  about  the  year  17S4;  so  that  I  have  here  treated  of 
it  by  anticipation,  being  unwilling  to  resume  the  subject  of  controversies  which,  though  periiaps  useful  at 
first  for  the  purpose  Of  securing  the  foundations  of  scienccy  are  long  since  set  to  rest,  and  never  likely  to  be 
revived,  6 
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perty  of  the  lev/ert  and  showed,  that  an  eqailibrioin  takes  place  whenever  the  sums 
of  the  opposite  mom^itto  are  equal,  meaning  by  momentum  the  product  of  the  force 
into  the  velocity  of  the  point  at  which  it  is  applied.  This  was  carried  farther  by 
Wallis,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  writer  who,  in  his  Mechanica,  published 
in  1669,  founded  an  entire  system  of  statics  on  the  principle  of  Galileo,  or  the  equality 
-of  the  opposite  momeata.  The  proppsition,  however,  was  first  enuaciated  in  its  full 
generality,  apd  with  perfect  precision,^  by  John  Bernoulli,  ih  a  letter  to  Varignon, 
80  late  as  the  year  1717*  Varigiuxn  inserted  this  letter  at  the  end  of  the  second  edition 
of  his  Pxc$et  ifune  Nouvelle  Mecanique,  v^hich  waa  not  published  till  1725.  The 
first  edition  of  the  same  book  appeared  in  1687,  and  h^^d  the  merit  of  deriving  the 
wJ»ole  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  mechanical  powers,  from  the  single  principle 
of  the  composition  of  forces.  At  first  sight,  there  appear  in  , mechanics  two  iudepen- 
dent  principles  of  equilibrium,  that  of  the  lever^  or  of  equal  and  opposite  momenta, 
and  tha^  of  the  composition  of  forces.  To  show  that  these  coincide,  and  that 
the  one  may  be  deduced,  from  the  other,  is,  Iherefore,  dping  a  service  to  science, 
and  this  the  ingenious  author  just  named  accomplished  by  help  of  a  property  of  the 
parallelogram,  which  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  demonstrated. 

The  Principia  Mathnmtica  of  Newton,  published  also  in  1687>  marks  a  great  era 
in  the,  history  of  human  knowledge,  and  had  the  merit  of  effecting  an  almost  en^ 
tips  revolution  in  mechanics,  by  giving  new  powers  and  a  new  direction  to  its 
re^arcbes;  In  that  work  the  composition  of  forces  was  treated  independently  of 
the  composition  of  molipn/and  the  equilibrium  of  the  lever  was'  deduced  from  the 
former,  as  well  as  in  the  treatise  already  mentioned.  From  the  equality  of  action  and 
redaction  it  was^lso  ipfei^ij^ed,  that  the  state  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  auy  system  of 
bodies,  is  not  chained  by  the  action  of  those  bodies  on  one  another.  This  is  a 
great  proposition  in  the  mechanics  of  the  universe,  and  is  one  of  the  steps  by  which 
that  science  ascends  from  the  earth  to  the  heavens ;  for  it  proves  that  the  quantity 


^  The  principle  of  Virtual  Velocities  may  be  thus  enunciated :  If  a  system  of  bodies  be  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  any  forces  whatever,  on  certain  points  in  the  system ;  then 
weie  the  equilibriura  t»  t»e  for  a  moment  destroyed^  the  small  space  moved  over  by  each  of  these  poipts  will 
express  the  virtual  v^city,  of  the  power  applied  to  it,  and  if  each  force  be  multiplied  into  its  virtual  velo« 

« 

city»  the  sum  of  all  the  products  where  the  velocities  are  in  the  same  direction,  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 
all  those  in  which  they  are  in  the  opposite. 

The  distinction  belfiseeft.  actual  and  virtual  yefooities  was  first  made  by  BemouUi^  and  is,  very  essential 
to  thinking  as  well  as  to  speaking  with  accuracy  on  the  nature  of  equilibriums. 
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of  motion  existing  in  nature/xvben  estimated  in  any  one  given  direction,  continues  al- 
ways  6f  tlie  same  amount. 

But  the  new  applications  of  mechanical  reasoning,*— the  reduction  of  questions  con- 
cerning force  and  motion  to  questions  of  pure  geometry,— and  the  mensuration  of 
mechanical  action  by  its  nascent  •effects,*^--are  what  constitute  the  great  glory  of 
the  Prineipia,  considered  as  a  treatise  on  the  theory  of  motion.  A  transition  was 
there  malde  from  the  consideration  of  forces  acting  at  stated  intervals,  to  that  of  forces 
acting  continually, — and  from  forces  constant  in  quantity  and  "direction  to  those  that 
converge  to  a  point,  and  vary  as  any  function  of  the  distance  from  that  point;  the 
proportionality  of  the  areas  described  about  the  centre  of  force,  to  the  times  of  their 
description ;  the  equality  of  the  velocities  generated  in  descending  through  the  same 
distance  by  whatever  route ;  the  relation  between  the  squares  of  the  velocities  pro- 
duced or  extinguished,  and  the  sum  of  the  accelerating  or  retarding  forces,  comput- 
ed with  a  reference,  not  to  the  time  during  whichi  but  to  the  distance  ov^  which 
they  have  acted.  These  are  a  few  of  the  mechanical  and  dynamical  discoveries  con- 
tained in  the  same  immortal  work ;  a  fuller  account  of  which  belongs  to  the  history 
of  physical  astronomy. 

The  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  were 
rendered  illustrious,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  the  mathematical  discoveries  of  two 
of  the  greatest  men  who  have  ever  enKgbtened  the  world.  A  slight  sketch  of  the 
improvements  ivhich  the  theory  of  mechanics  owes  to  Newton  has  been  just  given; 
those  which  it  owes  to  Leibnitz,  though  not  equally  important,  nor  equally  nume- 
'  rous,  are  far  too  conspicuous  to  be.  passed  over  in  silence.  So  far  as  concerns  ge- 
neral principles  they  are  reduced  to  three,'-— the  argument  of  the  sufficient  reason, — ^the 
law  of  continuity, — and  the  measurement  of  the  force  of  moving  bodies  by  the  square 
of  their  velocities ;  which  last,  being  a  proposition  that  is  true  or  felse  according  to  the 
light  in  which  it  is  viewed,  i  have  supposed  it  placed  in  that  which  is  most  favour- 
able. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,— #*^  .principle  of  the  suffident  reason^ — according 
to  which,  nothing  exists  in  any  state  withc^ut  a  reason  determining  it  to  be  in  that 
Mate  rather  than  in  any  other,— though  it  be  true  that  this  ^proposition  was  first  distinct- 
ly and  generally  announced  by  the  philosopher  just  named,  yet  is  it  certain  thati  long 
before  his  time,  it  had  been  employed  by  others  in  laying  the  foundations  of  science. 
Archimedes  and  Galileo  had  both  made  use  of  it,  aiid  perhaps  there  never  was  any 
attempt  to  place  the  elementary  truths  of  science  on  a  solid  foundation  in  which  ttiis 

10 
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principle  had  not  been  employed.  We  have  an  example  of  its  application  in  the 
proof  usually  given,  that  a  body  in  motion  cannot  change  the  direction  of  its  motion^ 
abstraction  being  made  from  ^11  other  bodies,  and  from  all  external  action ;  for  it  is 
evident,  that  no  reason  exists  to  determine  the  change  of  motion  to  be  in  one  direction 
more  than  another,  and  we  therefore  conclude  that  no  such  change  can  possibly  take 
place.  Many  other  instances  might  be  produced  where  the  same  principle  appears 
as  an  axiom  of  the  clearest  and  most  undeniable  evidence.  Wherever,  indeed^  we 
can  pronounce  with  certainty  that  the  conditions  which  determine  two  different  things, 
whether  magnitudes  or  events,  are  in  two  cases  precisely  the  same,  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  these  events  or  magnitudes  are  in  all  respects  identical. 

However  sound  this  principle  may  be  in  itself,  the  use  which  Leibnitz  sometimes 
made  of  it  has  tended  to  bring  it  into  discredit.  He  argued,  for  example,  that  of  the 
particles  of  matter  no  two  can  possess  exactly  the  same  properties,  or  can  perfectly 
resemble  one  another,  otherwise  the  Supreme  Being  could  have  no  reason  for  employ- 
ing one  of  them  in  a  particular  position  more  than  another,  so  that  both  must  ne- 
cessarily be  rejected.  To  argue  thus,  is  to  suppose  that  we  completely  understand  the 
manner  in  which  motives  act  on  the  mind  of  the  Divinity,*  a  postulate  that  seems  but 
ill  suited  to  the  limited  sphere  of  the  human  understanding.  But,  if  Leibnitz  has  mis* 
applied  his  own  principle  and  extended  its  authority  too  far,  this  affords  no  ground  for 
rejecting  it  when  we  are  studying  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  arguing  about 
the  subjects  of  experiment  and  observation.  In  fact,  therefore,  the  sciences  which  as- 
pire to  place  their  foundation  on  the  solid  basis  of  necessary  truth,  are  much  indebted 
to  Leibnitz  for  the  introduction  of  this  principle  into  philosophy. 

Another  principle  of  great  use  in  investigating  the  laws  df  motion,  and  of  change  in 
general,  was  brought  into  view  by  the  same  author, — the  law  of  Continuity^ — accord- 
ing to  which,  nothing  passes  from  one  state  to  another  without  passing  through  all 
Uie  intermediate  states.  Leibnitz  considers  himself  as  the  first  who  made  known  this 
law ;  but  it  is  fair  to  remark,  that,  in  as  much  as  motion  is  concerned,  it  was  dis- 
tinctly laid  down  by  Galileo, »  and  ascribed  by  him  to  Plato.     But,  though  Leibnitz 


^  The  argument  of  Leibnitz  seems  evidently  inconcliuiTe.  For»  though  there  were  two  similar  and  equal 
Atoms,  yet  as  they  could  not  co-exist  in  the  same  space,  they  would  not,  so  far  as  position  is  concerned, 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  particles  that  surrounded  them ;  there  might  exist,  therefore,  considering  them 
as  part  of  the  materials  to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  universe,  very  good  reasons  for  assigning 
diilerent  situations  to  each. 

*  Opere  di  Galileo^  Tom.  III.  p.  150,  and  Tom.  IL  p.  32.    EdiU  Padova,  1744. 
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was  not  the  first  to  discover  the  law  of  continuityj  he  was  the  first  who  regarded  it 
as  a  principle  in  philosophy^  and  used  it  fpr  trying  the  consistency  of  theories,  or 
of  supposed  laws  of  nature,  and  the  agreement  of  their  parts  with  one  another.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  he  detected  the  error  of  Descartes's  conclusions  concerning 
the  collision  of  bodies^  showing,  that  though  one  case  of  collision  roust  necessarily 
graduate  into  another,  the  conclusions  of  that  philosopher  did  by  no  means  pass 
from  one  to  another  by  such  gradual  transition.  Indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  such 
detections,  the  knowledge  of  this  law  is  extremely  useful ;  and  I  believe  few  have 
been  much  occupied  in  the  investigations  either  of  tbe  pure  or  mixed  mathematics 
who  have  not^  often  been  glad  to  try  their  own  conclusions  by  the  test  which  it  fur- 
nishes. 

Leibnitz  considered  this  principle  as  known  d  priori^  because  if  any  sallus  were  to 
take  place,  that  is,  if  any  change  were  to  happen  without  the  intervention  of  time,  the 
thing  changed  must  be  in  two  different  conditions  at  the  same  individual  instant,  which 
is  obviously  impossible.  Whether  this  reasoning  be  quite  satisfactory  or  not,  the  con- 
formity of  the  law  to  the  facts  generally  observed,  cannot  but  entitle  it  to  great  autho* 
rity  in  judging  of  tbe  explanations  and  theories  of  natural  phenomena. 

It  was  the  usual  error^  however,  of  Leibnitz  and  his  followers,  to  push  the  meta« 
physical  principles  of  science  into  extreme  cases,  where  they  lead  to  conclusions  to 
which  it  was  hardly  possible  to  assent.  Tbe  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  having  pro* 
posed  as  a  prize  question,  the  Investigation  of  the  Laws  of  tt>e  Communication  of  Mo- 
tion,^ John  Bernoulli  presented  an  Essay  on  the  subject,  very  ingenious  and  profound, 
in  which,  however,  he  denied  the  existence  of  hard  bodies^  because,  in  the  collision  of 
such  bodies,  a  finite  change  of  motion  must  take  place  in  an  instant,  an  event  which, 
on  the  principle  just  explained,  he  maintained  to  be  impossible.  Though  the  Essay 
was  admired,  this  conclusion  v^as  objected  to,  and  D' Alembert,  in  his  Eloge  on  the  au- 
thor, remarks,  that,  even  in  the  collision  of  elastic  bodies,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how, 
among  the  parts  which  first  come  into  contact,  a  sudden  change,  or  a  change  per 
salium^  can  be  avoided.  Indeed,  it  can  only  be  avoided  by  supposing  that  there  is  no 
real  contact,  and  that  bodies  begin  to  act  upon  ojie  another  when  their  surfaces,  or 
what  seems  to  be  their  surfaces,  are  yet  at  a  distance. 

Maclaurin  and  some  others  are  disposed,  on  account  of  the  argument  of  Bernoulli, 
to  reject  the  law  of  continuity  altogether.     This,  however,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  is 


*  In  1724. 
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to  deprive  ourselves  of  an  auxiliary  that,  under  certain  restrictions^  may  be  very  use- 
ful in  our  researches,  and  is  often  so,  even  to  those  who  profess  to  reject  its  assistance. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  law  of  continuity  generally  leads  right,  and  if  it  sometimes 
lead  wrong*  the  true  business  of  philosophy  is  to  define  when  it  may  be  trusted  to 
as  a  safe  guide,  and  what,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  circumstances  which  render  its  in- 
dications uncertain. 

The  discourse  of  Bernoulli,  jUst  referred  to,  brought  another  new  conclusion  into  the 
field,  and  began  a  controversy  among  the  mathematicians  of  Europe,  which  lasted  for 
many  years*  It  was  a  new  thing  to  see  geometers  contending  about  the  truths  of  their 
own  science,  and  opposing  one  demonstration  to  another.  The  spectacle  must  have 
given  pain  to  the  true  philosopher,  but  may  have  ajfforded  consolation  to  many  who 
had  looked  with  envy  on  the  certainty  and  quiet  prevailing  in  a  region  from  which 
they  found  themselves  excluded. 

Descartes  had  estimated  the  force  of  a  moving  body  by  the  quantity  of  its  motion, 
or  by  the  product  of  its  velocity  into  its  mass.     The  mathematicians  and  philosophers 
who  followed  him  did  the  same,  and  the  product  of  these  quantities  was  the  measure 
of  force  universally  adopted.  No  one,  indeed,  had  ever  thought  of  questioning  the  con- 
formity of  this  measure  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  when,  in  1686,  Leibnitz  announced 
in  the  Leipsic  Journal^  the  demonstration  of  a  great  error  committed  by  Descartes  and 
others,  in  estimating  the  force  of  moving  bodies.   In  this  paper,  the  author  endeavoured  to 
show,  that  the  force  of  a  moving  body  is  not  proportional  to  its  velocity  simply,  but  to  the 
square  of  its  velocity,  and  he  supported  this  new  doctrine  by  very  plausible  reasoning, 
A  body,  he  says,  projected  upward  against  gravity,  with  a  double  velocity,  ascends  to 
four  times  the  height;  with  the  triple  velocity,  to  nine  times  the  height,  and  so  on; 
the  height  ascended  to  being  always  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.     But  the  height 
ascended  to  is  the  effect,  and  is  the  natural  measure  oY  the  force,  therefore  the  force  of 
a  moving  body  is  as  the  square  of  its  velocity.     Such  was  the  first  reasoning  of  Leib- 
nitz on  this  subject, — simple,  and  apparently  conclusive ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that, 
during  the  long  period  to  which  the  dispute  was  lengthened  out,  and  notwithstanding 
the  various  shapes  which  it  assumed,  the  reasonings  on  his  side  were  nothing  more 
than  this  original  argument,  changed  in  its  form,  or  rendered  more  complex  by  the 
combination  of  new  circumstances,  so  as  to  be  more  bewildering  to  the  imagination, 
and  more  difficult  either  to  apprehend  or  to  refute*  * 


'  t 


'  To  mere  pressurci  LeibDitz  gave  the  name  of  vis  mofiua,  and  to  the  force  of  moving  bodies  the  name 
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John  Bernoulli  was  at  first  of  a  different  opinion  from  his  friend  and  niaster,  but  came 
at  length  to  adopt  the  same,  which,  however,  appears  to  have  gone  no  farther  till  the 
discourse  was  submitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 
The  mathematical  world  could  not  look  with  indifference  on  a  question  which  seemed 
to  affect  the  vitals  of  mechanical  science,  and  soon  separated  into  two  parties,  in  the 
arrangement  of  which,  however,  the  effects  of  national  predilection  might  easily  be 
discovered.  Germany,  Holland,  and  Italy,  declared  for  the  vis  viva ;  England  stood  firm 
for  the  old  doctrine  ;  and  France  was  divided  between  the  two  opinions.  No  contro- 
versy, .perhaps,  wa^  ever  carried  on  by  more  illustrious  disputants ;  Maclaurin,  Stir- 
ling, Desaguliers,  Jurin,  Clarke,  Mairan,  were  all  engaged  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
opposite  were  Bernoulli,  Herman,  Poleoi)  S'Gravesende,  Muschenbroek ;  and  it  was 
not  till  long  after  the  period  to  which  this  part  of  the  Dissertation  is  confined,  that  the 
debate  could  be  said  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  That  I  may  not,  however,  be 
obliged  to  break  off  a  subject  of  which  the  parts  are  closely  connected  together,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  transgressing  the  limits  which  the  consideration  of  time  would 
prescribe,  and  of  now  stating,  as  far  as  my  plan  admits  of  it,  all  that  respects  this  ce- 
lebrated controversy. 

A  singular  circumstance  may  be  remarked  in  the  whole  of  the  dispute.  The  two 
parties  who  adopted  such  different  measures  of  force,  when  any  mechanical  problem 
was  proposed  concerning  the  action  of  bodies,  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion,  resolved 
it  in  the  same  manner,  and  arrived  exactly  at  the  same  conclusions.  It  was  there- 
fore evident,  that,  however  much  their  language  and  words  were  opposed,  their 
ideas  or  opinions  exactly  agreed.  In  reality,  the  two  parties  were  not  at  issue 
on  the  question  ;  their  positions,  though  seemingly  opposite,  were  not  contrary  to  one 
another  ;  and  after  debating  for  nearly  thirty  years,  they  found  out  this  to  be  the  truth. 
That  the  first  men  in  the  scientific  world  should  have  disputed  so  long  with  one 
another,  without  discovering  that  their  opposition  was  only  in  words,  and  that  this 
should  have  happened,  not  in  any  of  the  obscure  and  tortuous  tracts  through  which 
the  human  mind  must  grope  its  way  in  anxiety  and  doubt,  but  in  one  of  the  clearest 
and  straightest  roads,  where  it  used  to  be  guided  by  the  light  of  demonstration,  is  one 
of  the  most  singular  facts  in  the  history  of  human  knowledge. 

The  degree  of  acrimony  and  yiiberality  which  were  sometimes  mixed  in  this  con- 


of  VM  viva.    The  former  he  admitted  to  be  proportional  to  the  simple  power  of  the  virtual  velocity,  and  the 
second  he  held  to  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  actual  velocity.  10 
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troversy  was  not  very  creditable  to  the  disputants,  and  proved  how  much  more  men 
take  an  interest  in  opinions  as  being  their  own,  than  as  being  simply  in  themselves 
either  true  or  false.  The  dispute,  as  conducted  by  S'Gravesende  and  Clarke,  took  this 
turn,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  who,  in  the  schools  of  theology  having  sharp- 
ened both  bis  temper  and  his  wit,  accompanied  his  reasonings  with  an  insolence  and 
irritability  peculiarly  ill  suited  to  a  discussion  about  matter  and  motion.  His  pa- 
per on  this  subject,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions^  ^  contains  many  just  and 
acute  remarks,  accompanied  with  the  most  unfair  representation  of  the  argument 
of  his  antagonists,  as  if  the  doctrine  of  the  vis  viva  were  a  matter  of  as  palpable 
absurdity  as  the  denial  of  one  of  the  axioms  of  geometry.  ^  Now,  the  truth  is,  that  the 
argument  iri  favour  of  living  forces  is  not  at  all  liable  to  this  reproach.  One  of  the 
effects  produced  by  a  moving  body  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  while 
another  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  simply ;  and,  according  to  which  of  these  ways 
the  force  itself  is  to  be  measured,  may  involve  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  mathe- 
matical language,  but  cannot  be  charged  with  absurdity  or  contradiction.  Absurdity, 
indeed,  was  a  reproach  that  neither  side  had  any  right  to  cast  on  the  other.. 

A  dissertation  of  Mairan,  on  the  force  of  moving  bodies,  in  the  Memoires  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  1728,  is  one  of  those  in  which  the  common  measure  of  force 
is  most  ably  supported.  Nevertheless,  for  a  long  time  after  this,  the  opinions- on  that 
subject  in  France  continued  still  to  be  divided.  In  the  list  of  the  disputants  we  should 
hardly  expect  to  find  a  lady  included,  if  we  did  not  know  that  the  name  of  Madame 
du  Chastellet,  along  with  those  of  Hypatia  and  Agnesi,  was  honourably  enrolled  in 
the  annals  of  mathematical  learning.  Her  writings' on  this  subject  are  full  of  ingenui- 
ty, though,  from  the  fluctuation  '  of  her  opinions,  it  seems  as  if  she  had  not  yet  en- 


»  Vol.  XXXV.  (1728),  p,  381.  HuUon'g  Abridgment,  Vol.  VII.  p.  219. 

*  In  all  the  arguments  for  the  vis  viva,  this  learned  metaphysician  saw  nothing  but  a  conspiracy  formed 
against  the  Newtonian  philosophy.  '^  An  extraordinary  instance/'  says  he,  "  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
most  palpable  absurdity  we  have  bad  in  late  years  of  very  eminent  mathematicians^  Leibnitz,  Bernoulli, 
Herman,  Gravesende^  who,  in  order  to  raise  a  dust  of  opposition  against  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  some  years 
back  insisted  with  great  eagerness  on  a  principle  which  subverts  all  science,  and  which  easily  may  be  made 
appear,  even  to  an  ordinary  capacity,  to  be  contrary  to  the  necessary  and  essential  nature  of  things."  This 
passage  may  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  spirit  which  prevailed  among  the  philosophers  of  that  time,  making- 
them  ascribe  such  illiberal  views  to  one  another,  and  distorting  so  entirely  both  their  own  reasoning  and  thoae 
of  their  adversaries.    The  spirit  awakened  by  the  discovery  effluxions  had  not  yet  subsided. 

^  Mad.  du  Chastellet^  in  a  Dissertation  on  Fire,  published  in  1740,  took  the  side  of  Mairan,  and  bestowed 
great  praise  on  his  discourse  on  the  force  of  moving  bodies.  Having,  however,  afterwards  become  a  con- 
vert  to  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  she  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Vis  Viva,  and  wrote  against  Mairan.    At 
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tirely  exchanged  the  caprice  of  fashion  for  the  austerity  of  science.  About  the 
same  time  Voltaire  engaged  in  the  argument,  and  in  a  Memoirs,  *  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1741,  contended  that  the  dispute  was  entirely  about  words. 
His  reasoning  is  on  the  whole  sound,  and  the  suffrage  of  one  who  united  the  cha- 
racter of  a  wit,  a  poet,  and  a  philosopher,  must  be  of  great  importance  in  a  country 
where  the  despotism  of  fashion  extends  even  to  philosophical  opinion. 

The  controversy  was  now  drawing  to  a  conclusion,^  and  in  effect  may  be  said  to  have 
been  terminated  by  the  publication  of  D' Alembert's  Dynamique  in  1743.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain, however,  that  all  the  disputants  acquiesced  in  this  decision,  at  least  till  some  years 
later.  Dr  Reid,  in  an  essay  On  Quantity,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1748, 
has  treated  of  this  controversy,  and  remarked,  that  it  had  been  dropt  rather  than 
concluded.  In  this  I  confess  I  differ  from  the  learned  author.  The  controversy 
seemed  fairly  ended,  the  arguments  exhausted,  and  the  conclusion  established,  that  the 
propositions  maintained  by  both  sides  were  true,  and  were  not  opposed  to  one  another. 
Though  the  mathematical  sciences  cannot  boast  of  never  having  had  any  debates,  they 

a 

can  say  that  those  that  have  arisen  have  always  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  termi- 
nation. 

The  observations  with  which  I  am  to  conclude  th6  present  sketch,  are  not  precisely 
the  same  with  those  of  the  French  philosopher,  though  they  rest  nearly  on  the  same 
foundation. 

As  the  effects  of  moving  bodies,  or  the  changes  they  produce,  may  vary  consider- 
ably with  accidental  circumstances,  we  must,  in  order  to  measure  their  force,  have  re- 
course to  effects  which  are  uniform,  and  not  under  the  influence  of  variable  causes.  First, 
we  may  measure  the  force  of  one  moving  body  by  its  effect  upon  another  moving  body; 
and  here  there  is  no  room  for  dispute,  nor  any  doubt  that  the  forces  of  such  bodies  are 
as  the  quantities  of  matter  multiplied  into  the  simple  power  of  the  velocities,  because 


this  time  too  she  drew  up  a  compend  of  the  Leibnitian  philosophy  for  the  use  of  her  son,  which  displays 
ingenuity  and  acuteness,  and  is  certainly  such  a  present  as  very  few  mothers  have  ever  been  in  a  conditicm 
to  make  to  their  children.  Spon  afterwards  the  same  lady,  having  become  a  Newtonian,  returned  to  her  former 
opinion  about  the  force  of  moving  bodies,  and  in  the  end,  gave  to  her  countrymen  an  excellent  translation  of 
the  Principia  of  Newton,  with  a  commentary  on  a  part  of  it,  far  superior  to  any  other  that  has  yet  appear- 
ed. 

^  Doutes  8ur  la  Mesure  des  Forces  Motrices  j^CSuvres  de  Voltaire,  Tom.  XXXIX.  p.  91.  8vo.  edit.  1785. 

^  Two  very  valuable  papers  that  appeared  at  this  late  period  of  the  dispute  are  found  in  the  Pkiloso' 
phical  Transactions;  one  by  Desaguliers,  in  1735,  full  of  excellent  remarks  and  valuable  experiments; 
another  by  Jurin,  in  1745,  containing  a  very  full  state  of  the  whole  controversy. 
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the  forces  of  bodies  in  which  these  products  are  equal,  are  well  known,  if  opposed,  to 
destroy  one  another.  Thus  one  effect  of  moving  bodies  affords  a  measure  of  their 
force,  which  does  not  vary  as  the  square ;  but  as  the  simple  power  of  the  velocity. 

There  is  also  another  condition  of  moving  bodies  which  may  be  expected  to  afford 
a  simple  and  general  measure  of  their  force.  When  a  moving  body  is  opposed  by  pres* 
sure,  by  a  vis  mortua^  or  a  resistance  like  that  of  gravity,  the  quantity  of  such  resist- 
ance required  to  extinguish  the  motion,  and  reduce  the  body  to  rest,  must  serve  to 
measure  the  force  of  that  body.  It  is  a  force  which,  by  repeated  impulses,  has  anni« 
hilated  another,  and  these  impulses,  when  properly  collected  into  one  sum,  must  evi* 
dently  be  equal  to  the  force  which  they  have  extinguished.  It  happens,  however,  ^ 
that  there  are  two  ways  of  computing  the  amount  of  these  retarding  forces,  which  lead 
to  different  results,  both  of  them  just,  and  neither  of  them  tabe  assumed  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  other. 

Suppose  the  body,  the  force  of  which  is  to  be  measured,  to  be  projected  perpendi- 
cularly upward  with  any  velocity,  then,  if  we  would  compute  the  quantity  of  the  force 
of  gravity  which  is  employed  in  reducing  it  to  rest,  we  may  either  inquire  into  the  re* 
tardation  which  that  force  produces  during  a  given  time,  or  while  the  body  is  moving 
over  a  given  space.  In  other  words,  we  may  either  inquire  how  long  the  motion  will 
continue,  or  how  far  it  will  carry  the  body  before  it  be  entirely  exhausted.  If  the  length 
of  the  time  that  the  uniform  resistance  must  act  before  it  reduce  the  body  to  rest  be 
taken  for  the  effect,  and  consequently  for  the  measure  of  the  force  of  the  body,  that  force 
must  be  proportional  to  the  velocity,  for  to  this  the  time  is  confessedly  proportional.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  length  of  the  line  which  the  moving  body  describes,  while  sub- 
jected to  this  uniform  resistance,  be  taken  for  the  effect  and  the  measure  of  the  force, 
the  force  must  be  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  because  to  that  quantity  the  line  in 
question  is  known  to  be  proportional.  Here,  therefore,  are  two  results,  or  two  values 
of  the  same  thing,  the  force  of  a  moving  body,  which  are  quite  different  from  one 
another;  an  inconsistency  which  evidently  arises  from  this,  that  the  thing  denoted  by 
the  term  force^  is  too  vague  and  indefinite  to  be  capable  of  measurement,  unless  some 
fsMTther  condition  be  annexed.  This  condition  is  no  other  than  a  specification  of  the 
work  to  be  performed,  or  of  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  moving 
body.  Thus,  when  to  the  question  concerning  the  force  of  the  moving  body,  you  add 
that  it  is  to  be  employed  in  putting  in  motion  another  body,  which  is  itself  free  to 
move,  no  doubt  remains  that  the  force  is  as  the  velocity  multiplied  into  the  quantity  of 
matter.     So  also,  if  the  force  of  the  moving  body  is  to  be  opposed  by  a  resistance  like 
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that  of  gravity,  the  length  of  time  that  the  motion  may  continue  is  one  of  its  measur- 
able  effects,  and  that  effect  is,  like  the  former,  proportional  to  the  velocity.  There 
is  a  third  effect  to  be  considered,  and  one  which  always  occurs  in  such  an  experi- 
ment as  the  last, — the  height  to  which  the  moving  body  will  ascend.  This  limitation 
gives  to  the  force  a  definite  character,  and  it  is  now  measured  by  the  square  of  the 
velocity.  In  fact,  therefore,  it  is  not  a  precise  question  to  ask,  What  is  the  measure  of 
the  force  of  a  moving  body  ?  You  must,  in  addition,  say.  How  is  the  moving  body  to 
be  employed,  or  in  which  of  its  different  capacities  is  it  that  you  would  measure  its  e& 
feet?  In  this  state  of  the  question  there  is  no  ambiguity,  nor  any  answer  to  be 
given  but  one.  Hence  it  was  that  the  mathematicians  and  philosophers  who  differed 
so  much  about  the  general  question  of  the  force  of  moving  bodies,  never  differed  about 
the  particular  applications  of  that  force.  It  was  because  the  condition  necessary 
for  limiting  the  vagueness  abd  ambiguity  of  the  daia^  in  all  such  cases,  was  fully  sup« 
plied. 

In  the  argument,  therefore,  so  strenuously  maintained  on  the  force  of  moving 
bodies,  both  sides  were  partly  in  the  right  and  both  partly  in  the  wrong*  Each 
produced  a  measure  of  force  which  was  just  in  certain  circumstances,  and  thus  far 
had  truth  on  his  side :  but  each  argued  that  his  was  the  only  true  measure,  so  that  aJl 
others  ought  to  be  rejected  ;  and  here  each  of  them  was  in  error.  Hence,  also,  it  is 
.not  an  accurate  account  of  the  controversy  to  say  that  it  was  about  words  merely  ;  the 
disputants  did  indeed  misunderstand  one  another,  but  their  error  lay  in  ascribing  ge« 
nerality  to  propositions  that  were  true  only  in  particular  cases,  to  which  indeed  the  am- 
biguity and  vagueness  of  the  word  ^rc^  materially  contributed.  It  does  not  appear, 
however^  that  any  good  would  now  accrue  from  changing  the  language  of  dyna- 
mics. If,  as  has  been  already  said,  to  the  question.  How  are  we  to  measure  the  force 
of  a  moving  body  ?  be  added  the  nature  of  the  effect  which  is  to  be  produced,  all  am- 
biguity will  be  avoided. 

It  is,  I  think,  only  farther  necessary  to  observe,  that,  when  the  resistance  opposed 
to  the  moving  body  is  not  uniform  but  variable,  according  4o  any  lavts  it  is  not  simply 
either  the  time  or  the  space  which  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  or  to  the  square  of  the 
velocity,  but  fmictions  of  those  quantities.  These  functions  are  obtained  from  the  in- 
tegration of  certain  iluxionary  expressions,  in  which  the  measures  above  described  are 
applied,  the  resistance  being  regarded  as  uniform  for  an  infinitely  small  portion  of  the 
time  or  of  the  space. 

Many  years  after  the  period  I  am  now  treating  of,  the  controversy  about  the  vi$ 
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viva  seemed  to  revive  in  England,  on  the  occasion  of  an  Essay  on  Mechanical  Force, 
by  the  late  Mr  Smeaton,  an  able  engineer,  who,  to  great  practical  skill,  and  much  ex* 
perience,  added  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  the  mathematics. ' 

The  reality  of  the  vis  viva,  then,  under  certain  conditions,  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
matter  completely  established.  Another  inquiry  concerning  the  nature  of  this  force, 
which  also  gave  rise  to  considerable  debate,  was,  whether,  in  the  communication 
of  motion,  and  in  the  various  changes  through  which  moving  bodies  pass,  the 
quantity  of  the  vis  viva  remains  always  the  same  }  It  had  been  observed,  in  the  col- 
lision of  elastic  bodies,  that  the  vis  viva,  or  the  sum  made  up  by  multiplying  each 
body  into  the  square  of  its  velocity,  and  adding  the  products  together,  was  the  same 
after  collision  that  it  was  before  it,  and  it  was  concluded  with  some  precipitation,  by 
those  who  espoused  the  Leibnitian  theory,  that  a  similar  result  always  took  place  in 
%he  real  phenomena  of  nature.  Other  instances  were  cited ;  and  it  was  observed, 
thut  a  particular  view  of  this  principle  which  presented  itself  to  Huygens,  had  en- 
t/b\ed  him  to  find  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  a  compound  pendulum,  at  a  time  when  the 
state  of  mechanical  science  was  scarcely  prepared  for  so  difficult  an  investigation. 
THie  proposkion,  however,  is  true  only  when  all  the  changes  are  gradual,  and  rigor- 
ously subjected  to  the  law  of  continuity.  Thus,  in  the  collision  of  bodies  imperfectly 
ellustic  (a  case  which  continually  occurs  in  nature),  the  force  which,  during  the  recoil, 
accelerates  the  separation  of  the  bodies,  does  not  restore  to  them'  the  whde  velocity 
they  had  lost,  and  the  vis  viva,  after  the  collision,  is  always  less  than  it  was  before  it. 
The  cases  in  which  the  whole  amount  of  the  vis  viva  is  rigorously  preserved,  may 
always  be  brought  under  tfee  thirty-ninth  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  the  Prin- 
cipia,  where  the  principle  of  this  theory  is  placed  on  its  true  foundation. 

So  far  as  General  Principles  are  concerned,  the  preceding  are  the  chief  mechanical 
improvements  which  belong  toi^e  period  so  honourably  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  The  applics^ion  of  these  principles  to  the  solution  of  par- 
titular  ^^roblems  would  afford  materials  for  more  ample  discussion  than  sfuhs  the  na» 
Vure  t^  a  historical  outline.  Such  problems  as  that  of  finding  the  centre  of  oscillation, 
^^tfae  nature  of  the  'catenarian  curve, — the  determination  of  the  line  of  swiftest  descent,*— 
the  retardation  produced  to  motion  in  a  medium  that  resists  according  to  the  square  of 
*he  vdocity,  or  indeed  accordi'ng  to  any  fionction  of  it, — ^the  determination  of  the  elastic 


^  Note  £,  at  the  end. 
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curve,  or  that  into  which  an  elastic  spring  forms  itself  when  a  force  is  applied  to  bend 
it, — ^all  these  were  problems  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  were  now  resolved  for  the 
first  time  ;  the  science  of  mechanics  being  suflScient,  by  means  of  the  composition  of 
forces,  to  find  out  the  fluxionary  or,  differential  equations  which  expressed  the  nature 
of  the  gradual  changes  which  in  all  these  cases  were  produced,  and  the  calculus  being 
now  sufficiently  powerful  to  infer  the  properties  of  the  finite  from  those  of  the  infini- 
tesimal quantities. 

The  doctrine  of  Hydrostatics  was  cultivated  in  England  by  Cotes.  The  properties 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  of  elastic  fluids,  were  also  experimentally  investigated  ;  and  the 
barometer,  after  the  ingenuity  of  Pascal  had  proved  that  the  mercury  stood  lower 
the  higher  up  into  the  atmosphere  the  instrument  was  carried,  was  at  length  brought 
to  be  a  measure  of  the  height  of  mountains.  Mariotte  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who  proposed  this  use  of  it,  and  who  discovered  that,  while  the  height  from 
the  ground  increases  in  arithmetical,  the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  column 
of  mercury  in  the  barometer,  decrease  in  geometrical  progression.  Halley,  who 
seems  also  to  have  come  of  himself  to  the  same  conclusion,  proved  it$  truth  by 
strict  geometrical  reasoning,  and  showed,  that  logarithms  are  easily  applicable  on 
this  principle  to  the  problem  of  finding  the  height  of  mountains^  This  was  in  the 
year  l685  Newton  two  years  afterwards  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  same,  ex* 
tended  to  the  case  when  gravity  is  not  constant,  but  varies  as  any  power  of  the 
distance  from  a  given  centre. 

To  the  assiduous  observations  and  the  indefatigable  activity  of  Halley,  the  natural 
history  of  the  atmosphere,  of  the  ocean,  and  of  magnetism,  are  all  under  the  greatest 
obligations.  For  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  these  objects,  this  ardent  and  philoso* 
phical  observer  relinquished  the  quiet  of  academical  retirement,  and,  having  gone  to 
St  Helena,  by  a  residence  of  a  year  in  that  island,  not  only  made  an  addition  to  the 
catalogue  of  the  stars,  of  360  from  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  returned  with  great 

4  I 

acquisitions  both  of  nautical  and  meteorological  knowledge.  His  observations  on 
evaporation  were  the  foundation  of  two  valuable  papers  on  the  origin  of  fountains ;  in 
which,  for  the  first  time,  the  sufficiency  of  the  vapour  taken  up  into  the  atmosphere* 
to  maintain  the  perennial  flow  of  springs  and  rivers,  was  established  by  undeniable  evi- 
dence. The  difficulty  which  men  found  in  conceiving  how  a  precarious  and  acci- 
dental supply  like  that  of  the  rains,  can  sufficiently  provide  for  a  great  and  regular 
expendifure  like  that  of  the  rivers,  had  given  rise  to  those  various  opinions  concerning 
the  origin  of  fountains,  which  had  hitherto  divided  the  scientific  world.    A  long  re« 
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sidence  on  the  summit  of  an  insulated  rock,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  ocean,  visited  twice 
every  year  by  the  vertical  sun,  would  have' afforded  to  an  observer,  less  quick-sighted 
than  Halley,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  work  pf  evaporation  carried  on  with  such 
rapidity  and  copiousness  as  to  be  a  subject  of  exact  measurement.  From  this  ex- 
treme case,  he  could  infer  the  medium  quantity,  at  least  by  approximation;  and  he 
proved  that,  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  humidity  daily  raised  up  by  evaporation  is 
three  times  as  great  as  that  which  is  discharged  by  all  the  rivers  that  flow  into  it. 

« 

The  origin  of  fountains  was  no  longer  questioned,  and  of  the  multitude  of  opinions  on 
that  subject,  which  had  hitherto  perplexed  philosophers,  all  but  one  entirely  disap- 
peared. ^ 

Beside  the  voyage  to  St  Helena,  Halley  made  two  others;  the  British  government 
having  been  enlightened,  and  liberal  enough  to  despise  professional  etiquette^  where 
the  interests  of  science  were  at  stake,  and  to  entrust  tp  a  Doctor  of  Laws  the^  com- 
mand of  a  ship  of  war,  in  which  he  traversed  the  Atlantic  and'  Pacific  Oceans  in 
various  directions,  as  far  as  the  53d  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  returned  with  a  col«> 
lection  of  facts  and  observations  for  the  improvement  of  geography,  meteorology, 
and  navigation,  far  beyond  that  which  any  individual  traveller  or  voyager  had  hi- 
therto brought  together. 

The  variation  of  the  compass  was  long  before  this  time  known  to  exist,  but  its  laws 
had  never  yet  been  ascertained.  These  Halley  now  determined  from  his  own  obser- 
vations, combined  with  those  of  former  navigators,  in  so  far  as  to  trace,  on  a  nautical 
chart,  the  lines  of  the  same  variation  over  a  great  part  both  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  affording  to  the  navigator  the  ready  means  of  correcting  the  errors  which  the 
deviation  of  the  needle  from  the  true  meridian  was  calculated  to  produce.  In  his  difp 
ferent  traverses  he  had  four  times  intersected  the  line  of  no  variation,  which  seemed 
to  divide  the  earth  into  two  parts,  the  variations  on  the  east  side  being  towards  the 
west,  and  on  the  west  side  towards  the  east.  These  lines  being  found  to  change  their 
position  in  the  course  of  time,  the  place  assigned  to  the  magnetical  poles  could  not  be 
permanent.  Any  theory,  therefore,  which  could  afford  an  explanation  of  their  ^changes 
must  necessarily  be  complex  and  difficult  to  be  established.  The  attempt  of  Halley 
to  give  such  an  explanation,  though  extremely  ingenious,  was  liable  to  great  objec- 
tions; and  while  it  has  shared  the  fate  of  most  of  the  theories  which  have  been  laid 
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down  before  the  phenomena  had  been  sufficiently  explored,  the  general  facts  which 
he  established  have  led  to  most  of  the  improvements  and  discoveries  which  have  since 
been  made  respecting  the  polarity  of  the  needle. 

Besides  the  conclusion  just  mentioned,  Dr  Halley  derived,  from  his  observalidns, 
a  very  complete  history  of  the  winds  which  blow  in  the  tropical  regions,  viz.  the 
trade-wind,  and  the  monsoons,  together  with  many  interesting  facts  concerning  the 
phenomena  of  the  tides.  The  chart  which  contained  an  epitome  of  all  these  facts  was 
published  in  1701. 

The  above  are  only  a  part  of  the  obligations  which  the  sciences  are  under  to  the 
observations  and  reasonings  of  this  ingenious  and  indefatigable  inquirer.  Halley  was 
indeed  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  men  of  his  age.  A  scholar  well 
versed  in  the  learned  languages,  and  a  geometer  profoundly  skilled  in  the  ancient  ana* 
lysis,  he  restored  to  their  original  elegance  some  of  the  precious  fragments  of  that 
analysis,  which  time  happily  had  not  entirely  defaced.  He  was  well  acquainted  also 
with  the  algebraical  and  fluxionary  calculus,  and  was  both  in  theory  and  practice  a 
profound  and  laborious  astronomer.  Finally,  he  was  the  friend  of  Newton,  and  of- 
ten  stimulated,  with  good  eflfbct,  the  tardy  purposes  of  that  great  philosopher.  Few 
men,  therefore,  of  any  period,  have  more  claims  than  Halley  on  the  gratitude  of  sue* 
ceeding  ages. 

The  invention  of  the  thermometer  lias  been  already  noticed,  and  the  improvements 
made  on  that  instrument  about  this  period,  laid  the  foundation  of  many  future  dis* 
coveries.  The  discovery  of  two  fixed  temperatures,  each  marked  by  the  same  expan- 
sion of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer,  and  the  same  condition  of  the  fluid  in  which 
it  is  immersed,  was  made  about  this  time.  The  differences  of  temperature  were  thus 
subjected  to  exact  measurement;  the  phenomena  of  heat  became,  of  course,  known 
with  more  certainty  and  precision ;  and  that  substance  or  virtue,  to  which  nothing 
is  impenetrable,  and  which  finds  its  way  through  the  rarest  and  the  densest  bodies, 
apparently  with  the  same  facility, — which  determines  so  many  of  our  sensations,  and 
of  which  the  distribution  so  materially  influences,  all  the  phenomena  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  came  now  to  be  known,  not  indeed  in  its  essence,  but  as  to 
all  the  characters  in  which  we  are  practically  or  experimentally  concerned.  The 
treatise  on  Fire,  in  Boerhaave's  Chemistry ,  is  a  great  advance  beyond  any  thing  on 
that  subject  hitherto  known,  and  touches,  notwithstanding  many  jerrors  and  imper- 
fections,.on  most  of  the  great  truths,  which  time,  experience,  and  ingenuity,  have 
since  brought  into  viewt 
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It  was  in  this  period  alao^  that  electricitjr  may  be  said  first  to  have  taken  a  scientific 
form.    The  power  of  amber  to  attract  small  bodies,  after  it  has  been  rubbed,  is  said  to 
have  been  known  to  Thales,  and  is  certainly  made  mention  of  by  Theophrastus.    The 
observations  of  Gilbert,  a  physician  of  Colchester,  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
though  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  years,  oaade  the  first  addition  to  .the  transient 
and  superficial  remarks  of  the  Greek  naturalist,  and  afford  a  pretty  full  enumera- 
tion of  the  bodies  which  can  be  rendered  electrical  by  friction.     The  Academia 
del  Cimento,   Boyle,   and  Otto  Guericke,   followed   in  the  same  course ;   and  the 
latter  is  the  first  who  mentions  the  crackling  noise   and  faint  light  which  elec- 
tricity sometimes  produced.      These,  however,  were  hardly  perceived,  and  it  was 
by  Dr  Wall,  as  described  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions^  that  they  were  first 
distinctly  observed.^      By  a  singularly  fortunate   anticipation,  he  remarks  of  the 
light  and  crackling,  that  they  seemed  in  some  degree  to  represent  thunder  and 
lightning. 

After  the  experiments  of  Hauksbee  in  1709,  by  which  the  knowledge  of  this  my- 
sterious substance  was  considerably  advanced,  Wheeler  and  Gray,  who  had  discovered 
that  one  body  could  communicate  electricity  to  another  without  rubbing,  being  will- 
ing to  try  to  what  distance  the  electrical  virtue  might  be  thus  conveyed,  employed,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  the  communication,  a  hempen  rope,  which  they  extended  to 
a  considerable  length,  supporting  it  from  the  sides,  by  threads  which,  in  order  to  pre* 
vent  the  dissipation  of  the  electricity,  they  thought  it  proper  to  make  as  slender  as  pos- 
sible. They  employed  silk  threads  with  that  view,  and  found  the  experiment  to  suc- 
ceed. Thinking  that  it  would  succeed  still  better,  if  the  supports  were  made  still 
more  slender,  they  tried  very  fine  metallic  wire,  and  were  surprised  to  find,  that  the 
hempen  rope,  thus  supported,  conveyed  no  electricity  at  all.  It  was,  therefore,  as 
being  silk^  and  not  as  being  small,  that  the  threads  had  served  to  retain  the  electri- 
city. This  accident  led  to  the  great  distinction  of  substances  conducting,  and  not 
conducting  electricity.  An  extensive  field  of  inquiry  was  thus  opened,  a  fortunate  ac- 
cident having  supplied  an  instantia  cruets,  and  enabled  these  experimenters  to  distin- 
guish between  what  was  essential  and  what  was  casual  in  the  operation  they  had  per- 
formed*   The  history  sd  electricity*  especially  in  its  early  jstages,  abounds  .with  facts 
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*  Wall's  jjjfiper  i^  in  the  JraiwaclfVuM  fpr  1703,  Vol.  X^XVL  No.  3X^  p.  $9.-rlf {luk^ie^.on  EUfciricttlf4gJU^ 
in  the  same  volume.    See  4bridgment,  Vol.  Y.  p.  40§i  411.  .      «    .  . 
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of  this  kind ;  and  no  man,  who  would  study  the  nature  of  inductive  science,  and  the 
rules  for  the  interpretation  of  nature,  can  employ  himself  better  than  in  tracing  the 
progress  of  these  discoveries.  He  will  find  abundant  reason  to  admire  the  ingenuity 
as  well  as  the  industry  of  the  inquirers,  but  he  will  often  find  accident  come  in  very . 
opportunely  to  the  assistance  of  both.  The  experiments  of  Wheeler  and  Gray  are 
described  in  the  Transactions  for  17^9* 


Section  III. 


OPTICS. 


The  invention  of  the  telescope  and  the  microscope,  the  discoveries  made  concern** 
ing  the  properties  pf  light  and  the  laws  of  vision,  added  to  the  facility  of  applying 
mathematical  reasoning  as  an  instrument  of  investigation,  had  long  given  a  peculiar 
interest  to  optical  researches.  The  experiments  and  inquiries  of  Newton  on  that  sub- 
ject began  in  1666,  and  soon  made  a  vast  addition  both  to  the  extent  and  importance  of 
the  science.  He  was  at  that  time  little  more  than  twenty-three  years  old ;  he  had  al- 
ready made  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  original  discoveries  in  the  pure  mathema* 
tics ;  and  the  same  young  man,  whom  we  have  been  admiring  as  the  most  profound 
and  inventive  of  geometers,  is  to  appear,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  as  the  most  pa- 
tient, faithful,  and  sagacious  interpreter  of  nature.  These  characters,  though  certain- 
ly  not  opposed  to  one  another,  are  not  often  combined ;  but  to  be  combined  in  so  high 
a  degree,  and  in  such  early  life,  was  hitherto  without  example. 

In  hopes  of  improving  the  telescope,  by  giving  to  the  glasses  a  figure  different  from 
the  spherical,  he  had  begun  to  make  experiments,  and  had  procured  a  glass  prism,  in 
order,  as  he  tells  us,  to  try  with  it  the  celebrated  phenomena  of  colours,  ^  These  trials 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  are  now  too 
well  known  to  stand  in  need  of  a  particular  description. 


^  PkiL  Trans.  VoL  VL  (l67«),  p.  8075.  Also  Hutton*8  Abridgmenif  Vol.  I.  p.  678.  The  account  of 
the  experimeoto  is  in  a  letter  to  Oldenburghy  dated  February  l67S ;  it  is  the  first  of  Newton's  works  that 
was  published.  It  is  plftin  from  what  is  said  above^  that  the  phenomena  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  were  not 
unknown  at  that  time,  however  little  they  were  understood,  and  bowerer  imperfectly  obsenred. 
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Having  admitted  a  beam  of  lighjt  into  a  dark  chamber,  through  a  hole  in  the  win 
dow-shutter,  and  made  it  fall  on  a  glass  prism,  so  placed  as  to  cast  it  on  the  oppo* 
site  wall,  he  was  delighted  to  observe  the  b^Uiant  colouring  of  the  sun*s  image,  and 
not  less  surprised  to  observe  its  figure,  which,  instead  of  being  circular,  as  he  ex- 
pected, was  oblong  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  edges  of  the  prism,  so  as  to 
have  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  rounded  at  the  two  ends,  and  nearly  five  times  as 
long  as  it  was  broad. ' 

When  he  reflected  on  these  appearances,  he  saw  nothing  that  could  explain  the 
elongation  of  the  image  but  the  supposition  that  some  of  the  rays  of  light,  in  pas- 
sing through  the  prism,  were  more  refracted  than  others,  so  that  rays  which  were 
parallel  when  they  fell  on  the  prism,  diverged  from  one  another  after  refraction, 
the  rays  that  differed  in  refrangibility  differing  also  in  colour.  The  spectrum^  or 
solar  image,  would  thus  consist  of  a  series  of  circular  images  partly  covering  one 
another,  and  partly  projecting  one  beyond  another,  from  the  red  or  least  refrangible 
rays,  in  succession,  to  the  orange,  yellow,  green,,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  the  most 
refrangible  of  all. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  he  tried  every  other  hypothesis  which  suggested  itself  to  his 
mind  by  the  test  of  experiment,  and  proved  its  fallacy,  that  he  adopted  this  as  a  true 
interpretation  of  the  phenomena.  Even  after  these  rejections,  his  explanation  had 
still  to  abide  the  sentence  of  an  experimet^tum  erucU. 

Having  admitted  the  light  and  applied  a  prism  as  before,  he  received  the  coloured 
spectrum  on  a  board,  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve  feet  from  the  first,  and  also 
pierced  with  a  small  hole.  The  coloured  light  which  passed  through  this  second 
hole  was  made  to  fall  on  a  prism,  and  afterwards  received  on  the  opposite  wall.  It 
was  then  found  that  the  rays  which  bad  been  most  refracted,  or  most  bent  from  their 
course  by  the  first  prism,  were  most  refracted  also  by  the  second,  though  no  new 
colours  were  produced.  *^  So,''  says  he,  "  the  true  cause  of  the  length  of  the  image 
was  detected  to  be  no  other  than  that  light  consists  of  rays  differently  refrangible, 
which,  without  any  respect  to  a  difference  in  their  incidence,  were,  according  to  their 
degrees  of  refrangibility,  transmitted  towards  divers  parts  of  the  wall."^ 

It  was  also  observed,  that  when  the  rays  which  fell  on  the  second  prism  were  all  of 
the  same  colour,  the  image  formed  by  refraction  was  truly  circular,  and  of  the  same 
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colour  with  the  incident  light.     This  is  one  of  the  most  conclusive  and  satisfactory  of 
all  the  experiments. 

When  the  sun's  light  is  thus  admitted  first  through  one  aperture,  and  then  through 
another  at  some  distance  from  the  first,  and  is  afterwards  made  to  fall  on  a  prism,  as  the 
rays  come  only  froni  a  part  of  the  sun's  disk,  the  spectrum  has  nearly  the  same  length 
as  before,  but  the  breadth  is  greatly  diminished  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  light  at 
each  point  is  purer,  it  is  free  from  penumbra,  and  the  confines  of  the  diflerent  colours 
can  he  more  accurately  traced.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Newton  measured  the  extent 
of  each  colour,  and  taking  the  mean  of  a  great  number  of  measures,  he  assigned  the 
following  proportions,  dividing  the  whole  length  of  the  spectrum,  exclusive  of  its 
rounded  terminations,  into  360  equal  parts;  of  these  the 
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Between  the  divisions  of  the  spectrum,  thus  made  by  the  dillfereiit  octours,  and  the 
divisioiiis  of  the  monochord  by  the  notes  of  music>  Newton  coubeived  that  there  'was 
an  analogy,  and  indeed  an  identity  of  ratios  ;  but  experience  has  since  shown  that  this 
analogy  'was  acctdehtal,  as  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  different  colours  do  not  di» 
vid^  the  spectrurti  in  th^  same  ratio,  when  prisms  of  differefnt  kibds  of  glass  are  em- 
ployed. 

Such  were  the'experimehts  by  which  Newton  first  "  untwisted  all  the  shining  robe 
bf  day,^'  and  tii^e  known  the  texture  of  the  magic  garment  which  nature  has  so  kind- 
i^  Aprtiid  over  thestirface  of  the  visible  world.  iProm  them  it  followed,  that  colours 
are  not  qualities  which  light  ddrives  from  refraction  or  reflection,  but  are  original  and 
tofinaie  properties  connected  whh  thfe  different  degrees  of  refrangiWlity  that  belong  to 
thfe'diffet-ent  rays.  The  same  colocrr  is  always  joined  to  the  same  degree  of  refrangi* 
trttily, '&Yfd"ouuveisely,  the ^scHAe -degree  of  retVangibility  to  the  same  colour. 

Though  the  seven  already  enumerated  are  primary  and  simple  colours,  any  of 
Ihem  may  also  be  produced  by  a  mixture  of  others,     A  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue, 
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for  inslancei  makes  green  ;  of  red  and  yellow  orange ;  and,  in  generaly  if  two  colours, 
which  are  not  very  far  asunder  in  the  natural  series,  be  mixed  together,  they  com- 
pound the  colour  that  is  in  the  middle  between  them. 

But  the  most  surprising  composition  of  all^  Newton  observes,  is  that  of  whiteness ; 
which  is  not  produced  by  one  sort  of  rays,  but  by  the  mixture  of  all  the  colours  in  a 
certain  proportion,  namely,  in  that  proportion  which  they  have  in  the  solar  spectrum. 
This  fact  may  be  said  to  be  made  out  both  by  analysis  and  composition.  The  white  light 
of  the  sun  can  be  separated,  as  we  have  just  seen,  into  the  seven  simple  colours  ;  and 
if  these  colours  be  united  again  they  form  white.  Should  any  of  them  have  been 
wanting,  or  not  in  its  due  proportion,  the  white  produced  is  defective. 

It  appeared,  too,  that  natural  bodies,  of  whatever  colour,  if  viewed  by  simple  and 
homogeneous  light,  are  seen  of  the  colour  of  that  light  and  of  no  other.  Newton  tried 
this  very  satisfactory  experiment  on  bodies  of  all  colours,  and  found  it  to  hold  uniform- 
ly ;  the  light  was  never  changed  by  the  colour  of  the  body  that  reflected  it. 

Newton,  thus  furnished  with  so  many  new  and  accurate  notions  concerning  the  na- 
ture and  production  of  colour,  proceeded  to  apply  them  to  the  explanation  of  pheno- 
mena. The  subject  which  naturally  offered  itself  the  first  to  this  analysis  was  the  rain- 
bow, which,  by  the  grandeur  and  simplicity  of  its  figure,  added  to  the  brilliancy  of  its 
colours,  in  every  age  has  equally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  peasant  and  of  the  phi* 
losopher.  That  two  refractions  and  one  reflection  were  at  least  a  part  of  the  machi- 
nery which  nature  employed  in  the  construction  of  this  splendid  arch,  had  been  known 
from  the  time  of  Antonio  de  Dominis  ;  ^  and  the  manner  in  which  the  arched  figure  is 
produced  had  been  shown  by  Descartes;  so  that  it  only  remained  to  explain  the  na- 
ture of  the  colour  and  its  distribution.  As  the  colours  were  the  same  with  those  ex- 
hibited by  the  prism,  and  succeeded  in  the  same  order,  it  could  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  cause  was  the  same.  Newton  showed  the  truth  of  his  principles  by  calculating 
the  extent  of  the  arch,  the  breadth  of  the  coloured  bow,  the  position  of  the  secondary 
bow,  its  distance  from  the  primary,  and  by  explaining  the  inversion  of  the  colours.  ^ 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  science  any  happier  application  of  theory,  or  any  in  which 
the  mind  rests  with  fuller  confidence. 

Other  meteoric  appearances  seemed  to  be  capable  of  similar  explanations,  but  the 
phenomena  being  no  where  so  regular  or  so  readily  subjected  to  measurement  as  those 


'  Note  F,  at  the  end.  '  Optics,  Book  I.  prop.  9. 
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of  the  rainbovtr,  the  theory  cannot  be  brought  to  so  severe  a  test,  nor  the  evidence  ren* 
dered  so  satisfactory. 

Bat  a  more  difficult  task  remained,— to  explain  the  permanent  colour  of  natural 
bodies.  Here,  however,  as  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  all  colour  comes  from  the  rays  of 
light,  so  we  must  conclude  that  one  body  is  red  and  another  violet,  because  the  one  is 
disposed  to  reflect  the  red  or  least  refrangible  rays,  and  the  other  to  reflect  the  violet  or 
the  most  refrangible.  Every  body  manifests  its  disposition  to  reflect  the  light  of  its 
own  peculiar  colour,  by  this,  that  if  you  cast  on  it  pure  light,  first  of  its  own  colour, 
and  then  of  any  other,  it  will  reflect  the  first  much  more  copiously  than  the  second. 
If  cinnabar,  for  example,  and  nltra^marine  blue  be  both  exposed  to  the  same  red  ho« 
mogeneous  light,  they  will  both  appear  red ;  but  the  cinnabar  strongly  luminous  and 
resplendent,  and  the  ultra-marine  of  a  faint  obdcure  red.  If  the  homogeneal  light 
thrown  on  them  be  blue,  the  converse  of  the  above  will  take  place. 

Transparent  bodies,  particularly  fluids,  often  transmit  light  of  one  colour  and  reflect 
light  of  another.  Halley  told  Newton,  that,  being  deep  under  the  surfaf^e  of  the  sea 
in  a  diving-bell,  in  a  clear  sunshine  day,  the  upper  side  of  his  hand,  on  which  the  sun 
shone  darkly  through  the  water,  and  through  a  small  glass  window  in  the  diving-bell, 
appeared  of  a  red  colour,  like  a  damask  rose,  while  the  water  below,  and  the  under 
part  of  his  hand,  looked  green.  ^ 

But,  in  explaining  the  permanent  colour  of  bodies,  this  difficulty  always  presents 
itself, — Suppose  that  a  body  reflects  red  or  green  light,  what  is  it  that  decomposes 
the  light,  and  separates  the  red  or  the  green  from  the  rest  ?  Refraction  is  the  only 
means  of  decomposing  light,  and  separating  the  rays  of  one  degree  of  refrangibility 
and  of  one  colour,  from  those  of  another.  This  appears  to  have  been  what  led  Newton 
to  study  the  colours  produced  by  light  passing  through  thin  plates  of  any  transparent 
substance.  The  appearances  are  very  remarkable,  and  had  already  attracted  the  atten- 
tion, both  of  Boyle  and  of  Hook,  but  the  facts  observed  by  them  remained  insu- 
lated in  their  hands,  and  unconnected  with  other  optical  phenomena. 

It  probably  had  been  often  remarked,  that  when  two  transparent  bodies,  such  as 
glass,  of  which  the  surfaces  were  convex  in  a  certain  degree,  were  pressed  together,  a 
black  spot  was  formed  at  the  contact  of  the  two,  which  was  surrounded  with  coloured 
rings,  more  or  less  regular,  according  to  the  form  of  the  surfaces.     In  order  to  ana- 


>  Optics,  p.  115.    Horaeley's  edit. 
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]yse  a  phenomenon  that  seemed  in  itsell  not  a  little  curious,  Newton  proposed  to  make 
the  experiment  with  surfaces  of  a  regular  curvature,  such  as  was  capable  of  being 
measured.  He  took  two  object  glasses,  one  a  plano-convex  for  a  fourteen  feet  tele- 
scope, the  other  a  double  convex  for  one  of  about  fifty  feet,  and  upon  this  last  he  laid 
the  other  with  its  plane  side  downwards,  pressing  them  gently  together.  At  their 
contact  in  the  centre  was  a  pellucid  spot,  through  which  the  light  passed  without  suf- 
fering any  reflection.  Round  this  spot  was  a  coloured  circle  or  ring,  exhibiting  blue, 
white,  yellow,  and  red.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  pellucid  or  dark  ring,  then  a 
coloured  ring  of  violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red,  all  copious  and  vivid  except 
the  green.  The  third  coloured  ring  consisted  of  purple,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and 
red.  The  fourth  consisted  of  green  and  red  ;  those  that  succeeded  became  gradually 
more  dilute  and  ended  in  whiteness.     It  was  possible  to  count  as  far  as  seven. 

The  colours  of  these  rings  were  so  marked  by  peculiarities  in  shade  and  vivacity, 
that  Newton  considered  them  as  belonging  to  ditferent  orders;  so  that  an  eye  ac- 
customed to  examine  them,  on  any  particular  colour  of  a  natural  object  being  point- 
ed out,  would  be  able  to  determine  to  what  order  in  this  series  it  belonged. 

Thus  we  have  a  system  of  rings  or  zones  surrounding  a  dark  central  spot,  and  them- 
selves alternately  dark  and  coloured,  that  is,  alternately  transmitting  the  light  and  re- 
flecting it.  It  is  evident  that  the  thickness  of  the  plates  of  air  interposed  between  the 
glasses,  at  each  of  those  rings,  must  be  a  very  material  element  in  the  arrangement  of 
this  system.  Newton,  therefore,  undertook  to  compute  their  thickness.  Having  care- 
fully measured  the  diameters  of  the  first  six  colouried  rings,  at  the  most  lucid  part  of 
each,  he  found  their  squares  to  be  as  the  progression  of  odd  numbers  1>  3|  A,  7,  &c. 
The  squares  of  the  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  dark  spot  to  each  of  these  circum- 
ferences, were,  therefore,  in  the  same  ratio,  and  consequently  the  thickness  of  the  plates 
of  air,  or  the  intervals  between  the  glasses,  were  as  the  numbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c. 

When  the  diameters  of  the  dark  or  pellucid  rings  which  separated  the  coloured 
rings  were  measured,  their  squares  were  found  to"  be  as  the  even  numbers  0,  2,  4,  6, 
and,  therefore,  the  thickness  of  the  plates  through  which  the  light  was  wholly  trans- 
mitted were  as  the  same  numbers.  A  great  many  repeated  measurements  assured  the 
accuracy  of  these  determinations. 

As  the  curvature  of  the  convex  glass  on  which  the  flat  surface  of  the  plano-convex 
rested  was  known,  and  as  the  diameters  of  the  rings  were  measured  in  inches,  it  was 
easy  to  compute  the  thickness  of  the  plates  of  air,  which  corresponded  to  the  different 
rings. 
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An  inch  being  divided  into  178000  parts,  the  distance  of  the  lenses  for  the  first  se« 
ries,  or  for  the  luminous  rings,  was  |^.  ^^  ^j^,  &c. 

For  the  second  series  j^^,  j^-.  &c. 

When  the  rings  were  examined  by  looking  through  the  lenses  in  the  opposite  dU 
rection,  the  central  spot  appeared  white,  and,  in  other  rings,  red  was  opposite  to  blue 
yellow  to  violet,  and  green  to  a  compound  of  red  and  violet ;  the  colours  formed  by 
the  transmitted  and  the  reflected  light  being,  what  is  now  called,  complemeutary,  or 
nearly  so,  of  one  another;  that  is,  such  as  when  mixed  produce  white. 

When  the  fluid  between  the  glasses  was  different  from  air,  as  when  it  was  water^ 
the  succession  of  rings  was  the  same  ;  the  only  difference  was,  that  the  rings  them* 
selves  were  narrower. 

When  experiments  od  thin  plates  were  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  plate  was  of  a 
denser  body  than  the  surrounding  medium,  as  in  the  case  of  soap-bubbles,  the  same 
phenomena  were  observed  to  take  place.  These  phenomena  Newton  also  examined 
with  his  accustomed  accuracy,  and  even  bestowed  particular  care  on  having  the  soap- 
bubbles  as  perfect  and  durable  as  their  frail  structure  would  admit.  In  the  eye  of  phi« 
losophy  no  toy  is  despicable,  and  no  occupation  frivolous,  that  can  assist  in  the  dis- 
covery  of  truth. 

To  the  different  degrees  of  tenuity,  then,  in  transparent  substances,  there  seemed 
to  be  attached  the  powers  of  separating  particular  colours  from  the  mass  of  light,  and 
of  rendering  them  visible  sometimes  by  reflection,  and,  in  other  cases,  by  transmis- 
sion. As  there  is  reason  to  think^  then,  that  the  minute  parts,  the  mere  particles  of 
all  bodies,  even  the  most  opaque,  are  transparent^  they  may  very  well  be  conceived  tm 
act  ou  light  after  the  manner  of  the  thin  plates,  and  to  produce  each,  according  to 
its  thickness  and  density,  its  appropriate  colour,  which,  therefore,  becomes  the  co- 
lour of  the  surface.  Thus  the  colours  in  which  the  bodies  round  us  appear  every- 
where arrayed,  are  reducible  to  the  action  of  the  parts  which  constitute  their  surfaces 
on  the  refined  and  active  fluid  which  pervades,  adorns,  ancl  enlightens  the  world. 

But  the  same  experiments  led  to  some  new  and  unexpected  conclusions,  that  seem- 
ed  to  reach  the  very  essence  of  the  fluid  of  which  we  now  speak.  It  was  impossible 
to  observe,  without  wonder,  the  rings  alternately  luminous  and  dark  that  were  formed 
between  the  two  plates  of  glass  in  the  preceding  experiments,  and  determined  to  be 
ii'hat  they  were  by  the  different  thickness  of  the  air  between  the  plates,  and  having  to 
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tbat  thickness  the  relations  formerly  expressed.  A  plate  of  which  the  thickness  was 
equal  to  a  certain  quantity  multiplied  by  an  odd  number,  gave  always  a  circle  of  the 
one  kind  ;  but  if  the  thickness  of  the  plate  was  equal  to  the  same  quantity  multiplied 
by  an  even  number,  the  circle  was  of  another  kind,  the  light,  in  the  first  case,  being 
reflected,  in  the  second  transmitted.  Light  penetrating  a  thin  transparent  plate,  of 
which  the  thickness  was  m,  3m,  Sm,  &c.  was  decomposed  and  refl/i^cted ;  the  same 
light  penetrating  the  same  plate,  but  of  the  thickness  0,  3/i?,  4/ii,  was  transmitted, 
though,  in  a  certain  degree,  also  decomposed.  The  same  light,  therefore,  was  trans- 
mitted or  reflected,  according  as  the  second  surface  of  the  plate  of  air  through  which  it 

4 

passed  was  distant  from  the  first  by  the  intervals  0>  2,  4m,  or  m,  3//i,  6m ;  so  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  suppose  the  same  ray  to  be  successively  disposed  to  be  trans^^ 
mitted  and  to  be  reflected  at  points  of  space  separated  from  one  another  by  the  same 
interval  m.  This  constitutes  what  Newton  called  Fits  of  easy  transmission  and  easy 
reflection^  and  forms  one  of  the  most  singular  parts  of  his  optical  discoveries.  It  is  so 
unlike  any  thing  which  analogy  teaches  us  to  expect,  that  it  has  often  been  viewed  with 
a  degree  of  incredulity,  and  regarded  as  at  best  but  a  conjecture  introduced  to  account 
for  certain  optical  phenomena.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  just  conclusion,  for 
it  is,  in  reality,  a  necessary  inference  from  appearances  accurately  observed,  and  is  no 
less  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  fact  than  those  appearances  themselves.  The  difii- 
culty  of  assigning  a  cause  for  such  extraordinary  alternations  cannot  be  denied,  but 
does  not  entitle  us  to  doubt  the  truth  of  a  conclusion  fairly  deduced  from  experiment. 
The  principle  has  been  confirmed  by  phenomena  that  were  unknown  to  Newton 
himself,  and  possesses  this  great  and  unequivocal  character  of  philosophic  truth,  that 
it  has  served  to  explain  appearances  which  were  not  observed  till  long  after  the  time 
when  it  first  became  known. 

We  cannot  follow  the  researches  of  Newton  into  what  regards  the  colours  of 
thick  plates,  and  of  bodies  in  general.  We  must  not,  however,  pass  over  his  expla* 
nation  of  refraction,  which  is  among  the  happiest  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of 
science,  and  has  the  merit  of  connecting  the  principles  of  optics  with  those  of  dynar 
mics. 

The  theory  from  which  the  explanation  we  speak  of  is  deduced  is,  that  light  i$ 
an  emanation  of  particles,  moving  in  straight  lines  with  incredible  velocity,  and  at- 
tracted by  the  particles  of  transparent  bodies.  When,  therefore,  light  falls  obliquely 
on  the  surface  of  such  a  body^  its  motion  may  be  resolved  into  two,  one  parallel 
to  that  surface,  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  it.     Of  these,  the  first  is  not  aflected ; 
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by  the  attraction  of  the  body,  which  is  perpendicular  to  its  own  saHace;  and, 
therefore,  it  remains  the  same  in  the  refracted  that  it  was  in  the  incident  ray.  But 
the  velocity  perpendicular  to  the  surface  is  increased  by  the  attraction  of  the  body, 
and,  according  to  the  principles  of  dynamics  (the  39th,  Book  I.  Princip.)^  what^ 
ever  be  the  quantity  of  this  velocity,  its  square,  on  entering  the  same  transparent 
body,  will  always  be  augmented  by  the  same  quantity.  But  it  is  easy  to  demon- 
strate that,  if  there  be  two  right«angled  triangles,  with  a  side  in  the  one  equal  to  a 
side  in  the  other,  the  hypothenuse  of  the  first  being  given,  and  the  squares  of  their 
remaining  sides  differing  by  a  given  space,  the  sines  of  the  angles  opposite  to  the 
equal  sides  must  have  a  given  ratio  to  one  another/  This  amounts  to  the  same  with 
saying,  that,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  is  to  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  refraction  in  a  given  ratio.  The  explanation  of  the  law  of  refraction  thus 
given  is  so  highly  satisfactory,  that  it  affords  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  sys- 
tem which  considers  light  as  an  emanation  of  particles  from  luminous  bodies,  rather 
than  the  vibrations  of  an  elastic  fluid.  It  is  true  that  Huygens  deduced  from  this  last 
hypothesis  an  explanation  of  the  law  of  refraction,  on  which  considerable  praise  was 
bestowed  in  the  former  part  of  this  Dissertation.  It  is  undoubtedly  very  ingenious, 
but  does  not  rest  on  the  same  solid  and  undoubted  principles  of  dynamics  with  the 
preceding,  nor  does  it  leave  the  mind  so  completely  satisfied.  Newton,  in  his  Prin-' 
cipiaf  has  deduced  another  demonstration  of  the  same  optical  proposition  from  the 
theory  of  central  forces,  * 

The  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light  forms  no  exception  to  the  reasoning 
above.  The  rays  of  each  particular  colour  have  their  own  particular  ratio  subsisting 
between  the  sines  of  incidence  and  refraction,  or  in  each,  the  square  that  is  added 
to  the  square  of  the  perpendicular  velocity  has  its  own  value,  which  continues  the 
same  while  the  transparent  medium  is  the  same. 

Light,  in  consequence  of  these  views,  became,  in  the  hands  of  Newton,  the  means  of 
making  important  discoveries  concerning  the  internal  and  chemical  constitution  of 
bodies.  The  square  that  is  added  to  that  of  the  perpendicular  velocity  of  light  in 
consequence  of  the  attractive  force  of  the  transparent  substance,  is  properly  the  mea- 
sure of  the  quantity  of  that  attraction,  and  is  the  same  with  the  difference  of  the 
squares  of  the  velocities  of  the  incident  and  the  refracted  light.   This  is  readily  deduced. 


'  OpiicSi  Book  II.  Part  iii.  prop.  10. 

^  Prin,  Math.  Lib.  I.  prop.  94.    Also  Optics,  Book  I.  prop.  6. 
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therefore,  from  the  ratio  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to  that  of  refraction ;  and  when  this 
is  done  for  different  substances,  it  is  found,  that  the  above  measure  of  the  refracting 
power  of  transparent  bodies  is  nearly  proportional  to  their  density,  with  the  exception 
of  those  which  contain  much  inflammable  matter  in  their  composition,  or  sulphur 
as  it  was  then  called,  which  is  always  accompanied  with  an  increase  of  refracting 
power. ' 

Thus,  the  refracting  power,  ascertained  as  above,  when  divided  by  the  density, 
gives  quotients  not  very  different  from  one  another,  till  we  come  to  the  inflam- 
mable bodies,  where  a  great  increase  immediately  takes  place.  In  air^  for  instance, 
the  quotient  is  5208,  in  rock-crystal  5450,  and  the  same  nearly  in  common  glass. 
But  in  spirit  of  wine,  oil,  amber,  the  same  quotients  are  10121,  12607.  13654.  New- 
ton found  in  the  diamond,  that  this  quotient  is  still  greater  than  any  of  the  preced- 
ing,  being  14556.'  Hence  he  conjectured,  what  has  since  been  so  fully  verified  by 
experiment,  that  the  diamond,  at  least  in  part,  is  an  inflammable  body.  Observing, 
also,  that  the  refracting  power  of  water  is  great  for  its  density,  the  quotient,  ex<> 
pounding  it,  as  above,  being  78^9  he  concluded,  that  an  inflammable  substance  enters 
into  the  composition  of  that  fluid, — a  conclusion  which  has  been  confirmed  by 
one  of  the  most  certain  but  most  unexpected  results  of  chemical  analysis.  The  views 
thus  suggested  by  Newton  have  been  successfully  pursued  by  future  inquirers,  and 
the  action  of  bodies  on  light  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  means  of  examining  into 
their  internal  constitution. 

I  should  have  before  remarked,  that  the  alternate  disposition  to  be  easily  reflected 
and  easily  transmitted,  serves  to  explain  the  fact,  that  all  transparent  substances  reflect 
a  portion  of  the  incident  light.  The  reflection  of  light  from  the  surfaces  of  opaque 
bodies^  and  from  the  anterior  surfaces  of  transparent  bodies,  appears  to  be  produced  by 
a  repulsive  force  exerted  by  those  surfaces  at  a.  determinate  but  very  small  distance^ 
in  consequence  of  which  there  is  stretched  opt  over  them  an  elastic  web  through 
which  the  particles  of  light,  notwithstanding  tjieir  incredible  velocity,  are  not  always 
able  to  penetrate.  In  the  case  of  a  transparent  body,  the  light  which,  when  it  arrives 
at  this  outwork,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  in  ^'Jil  of  easy  reflection,  obeys  of  course  the 
repulsive  force,  and  is  reflected  back  agaiq^ .  The  particles,  on  the  other  hand,  which 


■  Newton's  Optics,  Ibid.  >  Ibid. 

'  A  veloci^  tbat  enables  light  to  ptas  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  8'  18%  as  is  deduced  from  the  eclip- 
ses of  Jupiter's  satellites. 
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are  in  the  state  which  disposes  them  to  be  transmitted,  overcome  the  repulsive  force,  and, 
entering  into  the  interior  of  the  transparent  body,  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  its  at- 
tractive force,  and  obey  the  law  of  refraction  already  explained.  If  these  rays,  how- 
ever, reach  the  second  surface  of  the  transparent  body  (that  body  being  supposed 
denser  than  the  medium  surrounding  it),  in  a  direction  having  a  certain  obliquity  to 
that  surface,  the  attraction  will  not  sutTer  the  rays  to  emerge  into  the  rarer  medium,  but 
will  force  them  to  return  back  into  the  transparent  body.  Thus  the  reflection  of  light 
at  the  second  surface  of  a  transparent  body  is  produced,  not  by  the  repulsion  of  the 
medium  in  which  it  was  about  to  enter,  but  by  the  attraction  of  that  which  it  was  pre** 
paring  to  leave. 

The  first  account  of  the  experiments  from  which  all  these  conclusions  were  de* 
duced,  was  given  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1672,  and  the  admiration 
excited  by  their  brilliancy  and  their  novelty  may  easily  be  imagined.  Among  the 
men  of  science,  the  most  enlrghtened  were  the  most  enthusiastic  in  their  praise.  Hny* 
gens,  writing  to  one  of  his  friends,  says  of  them,  and  of  the  truths  they  were  the 
means  of  making  known,  '*  Quorum  respeciu  omnia  hue  usque  ediia  jejunia  sunt  ei 
prorsus  puerilia^  Such  were  the  sentitxrents  of  the  person  who,  of  all  men  living,  was 
the  best  able  to  judge,  and  had  the  best  right  to  be  fastidious  in  what  related  to  optical 
experiments  and  discoveries.  But  all  were  not  equally  candid  with  the  Dutch  phi- 
losopher ;  and  though  the  discovery  now  communicated  had  every  thing  to  recom- 
mend it  which  can  arise  from  what  is  great,  new  and  singular;  though  it  was  not  a 
theory  or  a  system  of  opinions,  but  the  generalization  of  facts  made  known  by  experi- 
ments;   and  though  it  was  brought  forward   in  the  most  simple  and  unpretending 

form,  a  host  of  enemies  appeared,  each  eager  to  obtainlhe  unfortunate  pre-eminence 

« 

of  being  the  first  to  attack  conclusions  which  the  unanimous  voice  of  posterity  was  to 
confirm.  In  this  contention,  the  envy  and  activity  of  Hook  did  not  fail  to  give  him 
the  advantage,  and  he  communicated  his  objections  to  Newton's  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  refrangibility  of  light  in  less  than  a  month  after  they  had  been  read  in  the 
Royal  Society.  He  admitted  the  accuracy  of  the  experiments  themselves,  but  de- 
nied that  the  cause  of  the  colour  is  any  quality  residing  permanently  in  the  rays 
of  light,  any  more  than  that  the  sounds  emitted  from  the  pipes  of  an  organ  exist 
originally  in  the  air.  An  imaginary  analogy  between  sound  and  light  seems  to 
have  been  the  basis  of  all  his  optical  theories.  He  conceived  that  colour  is  no- 
thing but  the  disturbance  of  light  by  pulses  propagated  through  it;  that  blackness 

proceeds  from  the  scarcity,  whiteness  from  the  plenty,  of  undisturbed  light;  and  that 

12 
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the  prism  acts  by  exciting  different  poises  in  this  fluid,  which  pulses  give  rise  to 
the  sensations  of  colour.  This  obscure  and  unintelligible  theory  (if  we  may  honour 
what  is  unintelligible  with  the  name  of  a  theory)  he  accompanied  with  a  multi- 
tude of  captious  objections  to  the  reasonings  of  Newton,  whom  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  charge  with  borrowing  from  him  without  acknowledgment.  To  all  this  Newton 
replied,  with  the  solidity,  calmness,  and  modesty,  which  became  the  understanding 
and  the  temper  of  a  true  philosopher. 

The  new  theory  of  colours  was  quickly  assailed  by  several  other  writers,  who  seem 
all  to  have  had  a  better  apology  than  Hooke  for  the  errors  into  which  they  fell. 
Among  them  one  of  the  lirst  was  Father  Pardies,  who  wrote  against  the  experiments, 
and  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  hypothesis,  of  Newton.  A  satisfactory  and  calm 
reply  convinced  him  of  his  mistake,  which  he  had  the  candour  very  readily  to  acknow- 
ledge. A  countryman  of  his,  Mariotte,  was  more  difficult  to  be  reconciled,  and, 
though  very  conversant  with  experiment,  appears  never  to  have  succeeded  in  re- 
peating the  experiments  of  Newton.  Desaguliers,  at  the  request  of  the  latter,  re- 
peated the  experiments  doubted  of  before  the  Royal  Society,  where  Monmort,  a 
countryman  and  a  friend  of  Mariotte,  was  present.  ^ 

MM.  Linus  and  Lucas,  both  of  Leige,  objected  to  Newton's  experiments  as  inac- 
curate ;  the  first,  because,  on  attempting  to  repeat  them,  he  had  not  obtained  the  same 
results ;  and  the  second,  because  he  bad  not  been  able  to  perceive  that  a  red  object 
and  a  blue  required  the  focal  distance  to  be  different  when  they  were  viewed  through 
a  telescope.     Newton  replied  with  great  patience  and  good  temper  to  both. 

The  series  was  closed,  in  1727f  by  the  work  of  an  Italian  author,  Rizetti,  who,  in 
like  manner,  called  in  question  the  accuracy  of  experiments  which  be  himself  had  not 
been  able  to  repeat.  Newton  was  now  no  more,  but  Desaguliers,  in  consequence  of 
Rizetti's  doubts,  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  which  seemed  to  set  the  matter  en- 
tirely at  rest.  These  experiments  are  described  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1728. 

An  inference  which  Newton  had  immediately  drawn  from  the  discoveries  above 
described  was,  that  the  great  source  of  imperfection  in  the  refracting  telescope  wisis  the 
different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  that  there  were  stronger  reasons  than 


^  MoDtuda^  Tom.  II. 
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either  Mersenne  or  Gregory  had  suspected,  for  looking  to  reflection  for  the  improve- 
ment of  optical  instruments.  It  was  evident,  from  the  different  refrangibility  of  light, 
that  the  rays  coming  from  the  same  point  of  an  object,  when  decomposed,  by  the  re* 
fraction  of  a  lens,  must  converge  to  different  foci ;  the  red  rays,  for  example,  to  a  point 
more  distant  from  the  lens,  and  the  violet  to  one  nearer  by  about  a  fifty-fourth  part  of 
the  focal  distance.  Hence  it  was  not  merely  from  the  aberration  of  the  rays  caused  by 
the  spherical  figure  of  the  lens  that  the  imperfection  of  the  images  formed  by  refrac- 
tion  arose,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  refraction  itself.  It  was  evident,  at  the  same 
time,  that  in  a  combination  of  lenses  with  opposite  figures,  one  convex,  for  instance,  and 
another  concave,  there  was  a  tendency  of  the  two  contrary  dispersions  to  correct  oiie 
another.  Bat  it  appeared  to  Newton,  on  examining  different  refracting  substances^ 
that  the  dispersion  of  the  coloured  rays  never  could  be  corrected  except  when  the 
refraction  itself  was  entirely  destroyed,  for  he  thought  he  had  discovered  that  the  quan- 
tity of  the  refraction  and  of  the  dispersion  in  different  substances  borie  always  the  same 
proportion  to  one  another.  This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  his  conclusions 
have  not  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  experiment ;  and  it  will,  accordingly,  fall 
under  discussion  in  another  part  of  this  discourse. 

Having  taken  the  resolution  of  constructing  a  reflecting  telescope,  he  set  about 
doing  so  with  his  own  hands.  There  was,  indeed,  at  that  time,  no  other  means  by 
which  such  a  work  could  be  accomplished ;  the  art  of  the  ordinary  glass-grinder  not 
being  sufficient  to  give  to  metallic  specula  the  polish  which  was  required.  It  was  on 
this  account  that  Gregory  had  entirely  failed  in  realizing  his  very  ingenious  optical 
invention. 

Newton,  however,  himself  possessed  excellent  hands  for  mechanical  operations,  and 
could  Qse  them  to  better  purpose  than  is  common  with  men  so  much  immersed  in 
deep  and  abstract  speculation.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  mechanical  invention  was 
one  of  the  powers  of  his  mind  which  began  to  unfold  itself  at  a  very  early  period. 
In  some  letters  subjoined  to  a  Memoir  drawn  up  after  his  death  by  his  nephew  Conduit, 
it  is  said,  that,  when  a  boy,  Newton  used  to  amuse  himself  with  constructing  machines, 
mills,  &c.  on  a  small  scale,  in  which  he  displayed  great  ingenuity ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  then  acquired  that  use  of  his  hands  which  is  so  difficult  to  be  learned  at  a  later 
period.  To  this,  probably,  we  owe  the  neatness  and  ingenuity  with  which  the  optical 
experiments  above  referred  to  were  contrived  and  executed,— experiments  of  so  diffi- 
cult a  nature,*  that  any  error  in  the  manipulation  would  easily  defeat  the  effect^  and 

IS 
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appears  actually  to  have  done  so  with  many  of  those  who  objected  to  his  experi- 
ments. ' 

He  succeeded 'perfectly  in  the  construction  of  his  telescope,  and  his  first  communi- 
cation with  Oldenburg,  and  the  first  reference  to  his  optical  experiments,  is  connect- 
ed  with  the  construction  of  this  instrument,  and  mentioned  in  a  letter  dated  the  1 1th 
January  1673.  He  had  then  been  proposed  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  by  the 
Bishop  of  Sarum,  and  he  says,  *^  If  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  the  Society  shall 
be  conferred  on  me,  I  shall  endeavour  to  testify  my  gratitude  by  communicating  what 

my  poor  and  solitary  endeavours  can  effect  toward  the  promoting  its  philosophical 

« 

designs/'*  Such  was  the  modesty  of  the  man  who  was  to  effect  a  greater  revolution 
in  the  state  of  our  knowledge  of  nature  than  any  individual  had  yet  done,  and  greater, 
perhaps,  than  any  individual  is  ever  destined  to  bring  about.  Success,  however,  never 
altered  the  temper  in  which  he  began  his  researches. 

Newton,  after  considering  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light,  proceeded,  in  the 
thicd  and  last  Book  of  his  Optics^  to  treat  of  its  inflexion^  a  subject  which,  as  has.been 
remarked  in  the  former  part  of  this  discourse,  was  first  treated  of  by  Grimaldi.  New* 
ton  having  admitted  a  ray  of  light  through  a  hole  in  a  window-shutter  into  a  dark 
chamber,  made  it  pass  by  the  edge  of  a  knife,  or,  in  some  experiments,  between^ 
the  edges  of  two  knives,  fixed  parallel,  and  very  near  to  one  another ;  and,  by  re- 
ceiving the  light  on  a  sheet  of  paper  at  different  distances  behind  the  knives,  he  ob* 
served  the  coloured  fripges  which  had  been  described  by  the  Italian  optician,  and> 


^  The  iMemofV  of  Conduit  was  sent  to  Fontenelle  when  he  was  preparing  the  Eloge  on  Newton,  but  he 
seems  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  it,  and  has  passed  over  the  early  part  of  his  life  with  the  remark,  that 
one  may  apply  to  him  what  Lucan  says  of  the  Nile^  that  it  has  not  been  **  permitted  to  mortals  to  see  that 
river  in  a  feeble  state."  If  the  letters  above  referred  to  had  formed  a  part  of  this  communication^  I  think 
the  Secretary  of  the  Academy  would  have  sacrificed  a  fine  c<Knparison  to  an  instructive  fact«  In  other 
respects  Conduit's  Memoir  did  not  convey  much  information  that  could  be  of  use.  His  instructions  to 
Fontenelle  are  curious  enough ;  he  bids  him  be  sure  to  state,  that  Leibnitz  had  borrowed  the  Differential 
Calculus  from  the  Method  of  Fluilons.  He  conjured  him  in  another  place  not  to  omit  to  mention^  that 
Queen  Caroline  used  to  delight  much  in  the  conversation  of  Newton,  and  nothing  could  do  more  honour 
to  Newton  than  the  commendation  of  a  Queen,  the  Minerva  of  her  age.  Fontenelle  was  too  much  a  phi* 
losopher,  and  a  man  of  the  world  (and  had  himself  approached  too  near  to  the  persons  of  princes),  to  be  of 
Mr  Conduit's  opinion,  or  to  think  that  the  approbation  of  the  most  illustrious  princess  could  add  digniQr 
to  the  man  who  had  made  the  three  greatest  discoveries  yet  known,  and  in  whose  hands  the  sciences  of' 
Geometry,  Optics,  and  Astronomy,  had  all  taken  new  forms.  If  he  had  been  called  to  write  the  Eloge 
of  the  Queen  of  England,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  remarked  her  relish  for  the  conversation  of  Newton. 

On  the  whole,  the  EU^e  on  Newton  has  great  merit,  and,  to  be  the  work  of  one  who  was  at  bottom  a 
Cartesian,  is  a  singular  example  of  candour  and  impartiality. 

I  Birch's  Hktory  ofiU  Royal  Sodety,  Vol.  IIL  p.  8. 
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on  examination,  found,  that  the  rays  had  been  acted  on  in  passing  the  knife  edges 
both  by  repulsive  and  attractive  forces,  and  had  begun  to  be  so  acted  on  in  a  sensible 
degree  when  they  were  yet  distant  by  j^  of  an  inch  of  the  edges  of  the  knives.  His 
experiments,  however,  on  this  subject  were  interrupted,  as  he  informs  us,  and  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  afterwards  resumed.  They  enabled  him,  however,  to  draw  this 
conclusion,  that  the  path  of  the  ray  in  passing  by  the  knife  edge  was  bent  in  opposite 
directions,  so  as  to  form  a  serpentine  line,  convex  and  concave  toward  the  knife,  aa« 
cording  to  the  repulsive  or  attractive  forces  which  acted  at  difTerent  distances ;  that 
it  was  also  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  refraction,  reflection, 
and  inflexion  of  light  were  all  produced  by  the  same  force  variously  modified,  and  that 
they  did  not  arise  from  the  actual  contact  or  collision  of  the  particles  of  light  with  the 
particles  of  bodies. 

The  Third  Book  of  the  Optics  concludes  with  those  celebrated  Queries  which  carry 
the  mind  so  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  ordinary  speculation,  though  still  with  the  sup- 
portimd  under  the  direction  either  of  direct  experiment  or  close  analogy.  They  are 
a  collection  of  propositions  relative  chiefly  to  the  nature  of  the  mutual  action  of  light 
and  of  bodies  on  one  another,  such  as  appeared  to  the  author  highly  probable^  yet 
wanting  such  complete  evidence  as  might  entitle  them  to  be  admitted  as  principles 
established.  Such  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views,  so  many  new  and  bold  con- 
ceptions, were  never  before  combined  with  the  sobriety  and  caution  of  philosophical 
induction.  The  anticipation  of  future  discoveries,  the  assemblage  of  so  many  facts 
from  the  most  distant  regions  of  human  research,  all  brought  to  bear  on  the  same 
points,  and  to  elucidate  the  same  questions,  are  never  to  be  sufficiently  admired.  At 
the  moment  when  they  appeared,  they  must  have  produced  a  wonderful  sensation  in 
the  philosophic  world,  unless,  indeed,  they  advanced  too  far  before  the  age,  and  con- 
tained too  much  which  the  comment  of  time  was  yet  required  to  elucidate. 

It  is  in  the  Queries  that  we  meet  with  the  ideas  of  this  philosopher  concerning  the 
Elastic  Eiher^  which  he  conceived  to  be  the  means  of  conveying  the  action  of  bodiei^ 
from  one  part  of  the  universe  to  another,  and  to  which  the  phenomena  of  light,  of  heat,  of 
gravitation,  are  to  be  ascribed.  Here  we  have  his  couclusions  concerning  that  polarity 
or  peculiar  virtue  residing  in  the  opposite  sides  of  the  rays  of  light,  which  he  deduced 
from  the  enigmatical  phenomena  of  doubly  refracting  crystals.  Here^  also,  the  first 
step  is  made  toward  the  doctrine  of  elective  attractions  or  of  chemical  affinity,  and  to 
the  notion,  that  the  phenomena  of  chemistry,  as  well  as  of  cohesion,  depend  on  the  al- 
ternate attractions  and  repulsions  existing  between  the  particles  of  bodies  at  different 
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distances.  The  comparison  of  the  gradual  tranttition  from  repulsion  to  attraction  at. 
those  distances,  with  the  positive  and  negative  quantities  in  algebra,  was  first  suggested 
here,  and  is  the  same  idea  which  the  ingenuity  of  Boscovich  afterwards  escpanded  into 
such  a  beautiful  and  complete  system.  Others  who  have  attempted  such  flights  had 
ended  in  mere  fiction  and  romance  ^  it  is  only  for  such  men  as  Bacon  or  Newton  to 
soar  beyond  the  region  of  poetical  fiction,  still  keeping  sight  of  probability,  and  alight- 
ing again  safe  on  the  terra  Jirma  of  philosophic  truth/ 


Section  IV. 
ASTRONOMY. 

The  time  was  now  come  when  the  world  was  to  be  enlightened  by  a  new  science, 
arising  out  of  the  comparison  of  the  phenomena  of  motion  as  observed  in  the  heavens, 
with  the  laws  of  motion  as  known  on  the  earth.  Physical  astronomy  was  the  result  of 
this  comparison^  a  science  embracing  greater  objects,  and  destined  for  a  higher  flight 
than  any  other  branch  of  natural  knowledge.  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  it  was 
by  Newton  that  the  comparison  just  referred  to  was  instituted,  and  the  riches  of  the 
new  science  unfolded  to  mankind. 

This  youpg  philosopher,  already  signalized  by  great  discoveries,  had  scarcely 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-four,  when  a  great  public  calamity  forced  him  into  the  si- 
tuation where  the  first  step  in  the  new  science  is  said  to  have  been  suggested;  and 
thatr  by  some  of  those  common  appearances  in  which  an  ordinary  man  sees  nothing 
to  draw  his  attention,  nor  even  the  man  of  genius,  except  at  those  moments  of  in- 
spiration when  the  mind  sees  farthest  into  the  intellectual  world.  In  1 666,  the  plague 
forced  him  to  retire  from  Cambridge  into  the  country  ;  and,  as  he  sat  one  day  alone, 
in  a  garden,  musing  on  the  nature  of  the  mysterious  force  by  which  the  phenome- 


'  The  optioal  works  of  Newton  are  not  often  to  be  found  all  brought  together  into  one  body.  The  first 
part  of  them  consists  of  the  papers  in  the  Philosophical  TraruactUms,  which  gave  the  earliest  account  of  his 
discoveries,  and  which  have  been  already  referred  to.  They  are  in  the  form  of  Letters  to  Oldenburg, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  as  are  also  the  answers,  to  Hooke,  and  the  others  who  objected  to  these 
discoveries ;  the  whole  forming  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  series  which  Dr  Horsely  has  published 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  edition  of  Newton's  works,  under  the  title  of  Letters  relating  to  the  Theory  of 
Light  and  Colours,  The  next  work^  in  point  of  time^  consists  of  the  Lectiones  Optica^  or  the  optical  lec- 
tures which  the  author  delivered  at  Cambridge.  The  Optics^  in  three  books,  is  the  last  and  most  complete, 
containing  all  the  reasoning  concerning  optical  phenomena  above  referred  to.  The  first  edition  was  in 
1704,  the  second,  with  additions,  in  1717*    Netotoni  Opera^  Tom.  IV.  Horsely's  edition. 
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na  at  the  earth's  surface  are  so  much  regulated,  he  observed  the  apples  falling 
spontaneously  from  the  trees,  and  the  thought  occurred  to  him,  since  gravity  is  a 
tendency  not  confined  to  bodies  on  the  very  surface  of  the  earth,  but  since  it  reaches 
to  the  tops  of  trees,  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  buildings,  nay,  to  the  summits  of 
the  most  lofty  mountains,  without  its  intensity  or  direction  suffering  any  sensible 
change,  Why  may  it  not  reach  to  a  much  greater  distance,  and  even  to  the  moon  it- 
self?  And,  if  so,  may  not  the  moon  be  retained  in  her  orbit  by  gravity,  and  forced 
to  describe  a  curve  like  a  projectile  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  ? ' 

Here  another  consideration  very  naturally  occurred.  Though  gravity  be  not  sen- 
sibly weakened  at  the  small  distances  from  the  surface  to  which  our  experiments  ex- 
tend, it  may  be  weakened  at  greater  distances,  and  at  the  moon  may  be  greatly  di- 
minished. To  estimate  the  quantity  of  this  diminution  Newton  appears  to  have  reason* 
ed  thus :  If  the  moon  be  retained  in  her  orbit  by  her  gravitation  to  the  earth,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  planets  are,  in  like  manner,  carried  round  the  sun  by  a  power  of  the 
same  kind  with  gravity,  directed  to  the  centre  of  that  luminary.  He  proceeded, 
therefore,  to  inquire,  by  what  law  the  tendency,  or  gravitation  of  the  planets  to  the  sun 
must  diminish,  in  order  that,  describing,  as  they  do,  orbits  nearly  circular  round  the  sun, 
their  times  of  revolution  atid  their  distances  may  have  the  relation  to  one  another  which 
they  are  known  to  have  from  observation,  or  from  the  third  law  of  Kepler. 

This  was  an  investigation  which,  to  most  even  of  the  philosophers  and  mathemati- 
cians of  that  age,  would  have  proved  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  their  farther  pro- 
gress ;  but  Newton  was  too  familiar  with  the  geometry  of  evanescent  or  infinitely  small 
quantities,  not  to  discover  very  soon,  that  the  law  now  referred  to  would  require  the 
force  of  gravity  to  diminish  exactly  as  the  square  of  the  distance  increased.  The 
moon,  therefore,  being  distant  from  the  earth  about  sixty  semidiameters  of  the  earth,  the 
force  of  gravity  at  that  distance  must  be  reduced  to  the  S600th  part  of  what  it  is  at  the 
earth's  surface.  Was  the  deflection  of  the  moon  then  from  the  tangent  of  her  orbit, 
in  a  second  of  time,  just  the  3600th  part  of  the  distance  which  a  heavy  body  falls 
in  Ik  second  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  ?  This  was  a  question  that  could  be  precisely 
answered,  supposing  the  moon's  distance  known  not  merely  in  semidiameters  of  the 
«arth  but  in  feet,  and  her  angular  velocity,  or  the  time  of  her  revolution  in  her  orbit, 
to  be  also  known. 

In  this  calculation,  however,  being  at  a  distance  from  books,  he  took  the  common 


>  Peinbertoa*0  Fiew  tfNe»t(nCs  Philosophy,  Pref. 
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estimation  of  the  earth's  circumference  that  was  in  use  before  the  measurement  of 
Norwood,  or  of  the  French  Academicians,  according  to  which,  a  degree  is  held  equal 
to  60  English  miles.  This  being  in  reality  a  very  erroneous  supposition,  the  result  of 
the  calculation  did  not  represent  the  force  as  adequate  to  the  supposed  effect;  whence 
Newton  concluded  that  some  other  cause  than  gravity  must  act  on  the  moon,  and  on 
that  account  he  laid  aside,  for  the  time,  all  farther  speculation  on  the  subject.  It  was 
in  the  true  sfvirit  of  philosophy  that  he  so  readily  gave  up  an  hypothesis,  in  which  he 
could  not  but  feel  some  interest,  the  moment  he  found  it  at  variance  with  observation. 
He  was  sensible  that  nothing  but  the  exact  coincidence  of  the  things  compared  6ou\d 
establish  the  conclusion  he  meant  to  deduce,  or  authorize  him  to  proceed  with  the  su- 
perstructure, for  which  it  was  to  serve  as  the  foundation. 

It  appears,  that  it  was  not  till  some  years  after  this,  that  his  attention  was  called  to 
the  same  subject,  by  a  letter  from  Dr  Hooke,  proposing,  as  a  question,  To  determine 
the  line  in  which  a.body  let  fall  from  a  height  descends  to  the  ground,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  This  induced  him  to  resume  the  sub- 
ject of  the  moon*s  motion  ;  and  the  measure  of  a  degree  by  Norwood  having  now  fur« 
nished  more  exact  data,  he  found  that  his  calculation  gave  the  precise  quantity  for  the 
moon's  momentary  deflection  from  the  tangent  of  her  orbit,  which  was  deduced  from 
astronomical  observation.  The  moon,  therefore,  has  a  tendency  to  descend  toward 
the  earth  from  the  same  cause  that  a  stone  at  its  surface  has;  and  if  the  descent  of  the 
stone  in  a  second  be  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  S600,  it  will  give  the  qiiantity  by 
which  the  moon  descends  in  a  second,  below  the  tangent  to  her  orbit,  and  thus  is  ob- 
tained an  experimental  proof  of  the  fact,  that  gravity  decreases  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  increases.  He  had  already  found  that  the  times  of  the  planetary  revolutions, 
supposing  their  orbits  to  be  circular,  led  to  the  same  conclusion ;  and  he  now  pro- 
ceeded, with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  Hookers  problem,  to  inquire  what  their  orbits 
must  be,  supposing  the  centripetal  force  to  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
and  the  initial  or  projectile  force  to  be  any  whatsoever.  On  this  subject  Pemberton. 
says,  he  composed  (as  he  calls  it)  a  dozen  propositions,  which  probably  were  the  same 
with  those  in  the  beginning  of  the  Principia^ — such  as  the  description  of  equal  areas  in 
equal  times^  about  the  centre  of  force,  and  the  ellipticity  of  the  orbits  described  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  centripetal  force  that  varied  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tances. 

What  seems  very  difficult  to  be  explained  is,  that,  after  having  made  trial  of  his 
5trengtb»  and  of  the  power  of  the  instruments  of  investigation  which  he  was  now  in  pos* 
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session  of,  and  had  entered  by  means  of  them  on  the  noblest  and  most  magnificent 
field  of  investigation  that  was  ever  yet  opened  to  any  of  the  human  race,  he  again  de* 
sisted  from  the  pursuit,  so  thatt  it  was  not  till  several  years  afterwards  that  the  conver- 
sation of  Dr  Halley,  who  made  him  a  visit  at  Cambridge,  induced  him  to  resume  and 
extend  his  researches. 

He  then  found,  that  the  three  great  facts  in  astronomy,  which  form  the  laws  of 
Kepler,  gave  the  most  complete  evidence  to  the  system  of  gravitation.  The  JitU  of 
them,  the  proportionality  of  the  areas  described  by  the  radius  vector  to  the  times  in 
which  they  are  described,  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the  motions  produced  by  an 
original  impulse  impressed  on  a  body,  combined  with  a  centripetal  force  continually 
urging  it  to  a  given  centre.  The  second  law,  that  the  planets  describe  ellipses, 
having  the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci,  common  to  them  all,  coincides  with  this  propo- 
sition, that  a  body  under  the  influence  of  a  centripetal  force,  varying  as  the  square 
af  the  distance  inversely,  and  having  any  projectile  force  whatever  originally  im- 
pressed on  it,  must  describe  a  conic  section  having  one  focus  in  the  centre  of  force, 
which  section,  if  the  projectile  force  does  not  exceed  a  certain  limit,  will  become  an 
ellipse.  The  third  law,  that  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  are  as  the  cubes  of 
the  distances,  is  a  property  which  belongs  to  the  bodies  describing  elliptic  orbits  under 
the  conditions  just  stated.  Thus  the  three  great  truths  to  which  the  astronomy  of  the 
planets  had  been  reduced  by  Kepler,  were  alt  explained  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, by  the  supposition  that  the  planets  gravitate  to  the  sun  with  a  force  which  varies 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distances.  It  added  much  to  this  evidence, 
that  the  observations  of  Cassini  had  proved  the  same  laws  to  prevail  among  the  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter. 

But  did  the  principle  which  appeared  thus  to  unite  the  great  bodies  of  the  universe  act 
only  on  those  bodies?  Did  it  reside  merely  in  their  centres,  or  was  it  a  force  common  to 
all  the  particles  of  matter  ?  Was  it  a  fact  that  every  particle  of  matter  had  a  tendency 
to  unite  with  every  other?  Or  was  that  tendency  directed  only  to  particular  centres  ?  It 
could  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  tendency  was  common  to  all  the  particles  of  matter. 
The  centres  of  the  great  bodies  had  no  properties  as  mathematical  points,  they  had 
none  but  what  they  derived  from  the  material  particles  distributed  around  them.  But 
the  question  admitted  of  being  brought  to  a  better  test  than  that  of  such  general  reason- 
ing as  the  preceding.  The  bodies  between  which  this  tendency  had  been  observed  to 
take  place  were  all  round  bodies,  and  either  spherical  or  neariy  so,  but  whether  great 
or  small,  they  seemed  to  gravitate  toward  one  another  according  to  the  same  law. 
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The  planets  gravitated  to  the  sun,  the  moon  to  the  earth,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  to- 
ward Jupiter;  and  gravity,  in   all   these  instances,  varied  inversely  as  the  squares 
of  the  distances.     Were  the  bodies  ever  so  small — were  they  mere  particles— pro- 
vided only  they  were  rounds  it  was  therefore  safe  to  infer,  that  they  would  tend  to  unite 
with  forces  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances.     It  was  probable,  then,  that  gra- 
vity was  the  mutual  tendency  of  all  the  particles  of  matter  toward  one  another ;  but  this 
could  not  be  concluded  with  certainty,  till  it  was  found,  whether  great  spherical  bodies 
composed  of  particles  gravitating  according  to  this  law,  would  themselves  gravitate 
according  to  the  same.     Perhaps  no  man  of  that  age  but  Newton  himself  was  fit 
to  undertake  the  solution  of  this  problem.     His  analysis,  either  in  the  form  of  fluxions 
or  in  that  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios,  was  able  to  reduce  it  to  the  quadrature  of 
curves,  and  he  then  found,  no  doubt  infinitely  to  bis  satisfaction,  that  the  law  was  the 
same  for  the  sphere  as  for  the  particles  which  compose  it ;  that  the  gravitation  was 
directed  to  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  was  as  the  quantity  of  matter  contain- 
ed in  it,  divided  by  the  square  of  the  distance  from  its  centre.     Thus  a  complete 
expression  was  obtained  for  the  law  of  gravity,  iavolving  both  the  conditions  ou 
which  it  must  depend,  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  gravitating  bodies,  and  the 
distance  at  which   the  bodies  were  placed..    There  could  be  no  doubt  that  this 
tendency  was  always  mutual,  as  there  appeared  nowhere  any  exception  to  the  rule 
that  action  and  reaction  are  equal ;  so  that  if  a  stone  gravitated  to  the  earth,  the 
earth  gravitated  equally  to  the  stone ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  two  bodies  tended  to  ap- 
proach one  another  with  velocities  which  were  inversely  as  their  quantities  of  matter. ' 
There  appeared  to  be  no  limit  to  the  distance  to  which  this  action  reached;  it  was 
a  force  that  united  all  th^  parts  of  matter  to  one  another,  and  if  it  appeared  to  be 
particularly  directed  to  certain  points,  such  as  the  centres  of  the  sun  or  of  the  planets, 
it  was  only  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  matter  collected  and  distributed  uniformly 
round  those  points,  through  which,  therefore,  the  force  resulting  from  the  composition 
of  all  those  elements  must  pass  either  accurately  or  nearly. 

A  remarkable  inference  was  deduced  from  this  view  of  the  planetary  motions,  giv- 
ing a  deep  insight  into  the  constitution  of  our  system  in  a  matter  that  seems  the  most  re- 
condite, and  the  furthest  beyond  the  sphere  which  necessarily  circumscribes  human 


^  If  M  and  M'  are  the  masses  of  two  spheres,  and  x  the  distance  of  their  centres,  M+^|g  i^e  accele- 
with  which  they  tend  to  unite ;  but  the  velocity  of  the  approach  of  M  will  be  •^',  and  of  M',  ^. 
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knowledge.  The  quantity  of  matter,  and  even  the  density  of  the  planets,  was  determined. 
We  have  seen  how  Newton  compared  the  intensity  of  gravitation  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  with  its  intensity  at  the  moon,  and  by  a  computation  sotnewhat  similar,  he  com« 
pared  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  gravitation  to  the  sun,  with  the  moon's  gravitation  to 
the  earth,  each  being  measured  by  the  contemporaneous  and  momentary  deflexion  from  a 
tangent  to  the  small  arch  of  its  orbit.  A  more  detailed  investigation  showed  that  the 
intensity  of  the  central  force  in  different  orbits,  is  as  the  mean  distance  divided  by  the 
square  of  the  periodic  time ;  and  the  same  intensity  being  also  as  the  quantities  of 
matter  divided  by  the  squares  of  the  distances,  it  follows,  that  these  two  quotients 
are  equal  to  one  another,  and  that,  therefore,  the  quantities  of  matter  are  as  the 
mean  distances  divided  by  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times.  Supposing,  there- 
fore,  in  the  instance  just  mentioned,  that  the  ratio  of  the  mean  distance  of  the  sun  from 
the  earth  to  the  mean  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  is  giiren  (which  it  is  from 
astronomical  observation);  as  the  ratio  of  their  periodic  lines  is  also  known,  the  ratio  of 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  sun  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  earth,  of  consequence 
is  found,  and  the  same  holds  good  for  ail  the  planets  which  have  satellites  moving 
round  them.  Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  unexpected  than  that  the  quantities 
of  matter  in  bodies  so  remote,  should  admit  of  being  compared  with  one  another^ 
and  with  the  earth.  Hence  also  their  mean  densities,  or  mean  specific  gravities^ 
became  known.  For  from  their  distances  and  the  angles  they  subtended,  both 
known  from  observation,  their  magnitudes  or  cubical  contents  were  easily  inferred, 
and  the  densities  of  all  bodies  are,  as  their  quantities  of  matter,  divided  by  their  magni* 
tude.  The  Principia  Philosophue  Naturalise  which  contained  all  these  discoveries, 
and  established  the  principle  of  universal  gravitation,  was  given  to  the  world  in  1687, 
an  sera,  on  that  account,  for  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  human  knowledge. 

The  principle  of  gravity  which  was  thus  fully  established,  and  its  greatest  and  most 
extensive  consequences  deduced,  was  not  now  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  though  for 
the  first  time  its  existence  as  a  fact  was  ascertained,  and  the  law  it  observes  was  dis- 
covered. Besides  some  curious  references  to  weight  and  gravity,  contained  in  tlie 
writings  of  the  ancients,  we  find  something  more  precise  concerning  it  in  the  writ- 
tegs  of  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Hooke. 

:A'ftaX£igdras  is  said  to  haVe  held  that  "  the  "heavens  are  kept  intheirTilHce  bythe 
rapidity  of  their  revolution,  and  would  fall  down  if  that  rapidity  were  to  cease."  " 


^  Ccelum  omne  vefaemeiiti  circuitu  conttare,  alias  remisrioDe  lapsuruio.    (Diog.  Laert.  in  Anax»  Lib.  II. 
Sect  1%)  n 
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Plutarch,  in  like  manner)  says,  the  mooa  is  kept  froni  falling  by  the  rapidity  of 
her  motion,  just  afi  a  stone  whirled  round  in  a  sling  is  prevented  from  falling  to  the 
ground.  ^ 

Lucretiu0».  reasoaing  probably  after  Democritns,  holds,  xhdX  the  atoms  would  all» 
from  their  gravity,  have  long  since  united  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  if  the  universe 
were  not  infinite  so  as  to  have  no  centre.' 

An  observation  of  Pythagoras,  suppo^d  to  refpr  to  the  doctrine  of  gravity,  though 
in  reality  extremely  vague,  has  been  abudantly  commented  on  by  Gregory  and  Mac- 
Jaurin.  A  musical  string,  said  that  philosopher,  gives  the  same  sound  with  another  of 
twice  the  length,  if  the  latter  be  straitened  by  four  times  the  weight  that  straitens  the 
former ;  and  the  gravity  of  a  planet  is  four  times  that  of  another  which  is  at  twice  the 
distance.  These  are  the  most  precise  notices,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  exist  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancients  concerning  gravity  as  a  force  acting  on  terrestrial  bodies,  or  as 
extending  even  to  those  that  are  more  distant.  They  are  the  reveries  of  ingenioil3 
men  who  had  no  steady  principles  deduced  from  experience  and  observation  to  direct 
their  inquiries ;  and  who,  even  when  in  their  conjectures  they  hit  on  the  tr^uth,  could 
hardly  distinguish  it  from  error. 

Copernicus,  as  might  be  expected,  is  considerably  more  precise.  <*  I  do  not  think,** 
says  he,  '*  that  gravity  is  anything  but  a  natural  appetency  of  the  parts  (of  the  earth) 
given  by  the  providence  of  the  Suprieme  Being,  that,  by  uniting  together^  they  may  as- 
sume the  form  of  a  globe.  It  is  probable,  that  this  same  affection  belongs  to  the  sun* 
the  moon,  and  the  fixed  stars,  which  all  are  of  a  round  forqn.*' ' 

The  power  which  Copernicus  here  speaks  of  has  nothing  to  d9>  in  his  opinion,  with 
the  revolutions  of  the  earth  or  the  planets  in  their  different  orbits*  It  is  merely  intend* 
ed  as  an  explanation  of  their  globular  forms,  and  the  consideration  that  does  the  author 
moist  credit  is,  that  of  supposing  the  force  to  belongs  not  to  the  centre,  but  to  all  the 
parts  of  the  earth. 

Kepler,  in  his  immortal  work  on  the  Motions  of  Mare^  treats  of  gravity  as  a  force 
acting  naturally  from  planet  to  planet,  and  particularly  from  the  earth  to  the  moon. 
^*  If  the  moon  and  the  earth  weie  not  retained  by  some  animal  or  other  equivalent 
force  each  in  its  orbit,  the  earth  would  .ascend  to  the  ipoon  by  a  ^4th  part  of  the  in* 


'  De/aeie  im  Orhe  Luna* 

^  Lib.  I.  ▼.  988. 

^  JtiMAtfMiuMi,  Lib.  L  cap.  9.  p.  17« 
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terval  between  them,  while  the  moon  moved  over  the  remaining  53  parts,  that  is,  sup- 
posing them  both  of  the  same  density/' '  This  passage  is  curious,  as  displaying  a 
singular  mixture  of  knowledge  and  error  on  the  subject  of  the  planetary  motions. 
The  tendency  of  the  earth  and  moon  being  mutual,  and  producing  equal  quan- 
tities of  motion  in  those  bodies,  bespeaks  ^an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
that  tendency,  and  of  the  equality,  at  least  in  this  instance,  between  action  and  re* 
action.  Then,  again,  the  idea  of  an  animal  force  or  some  other  equally  unintelligible 
power  being  necessary  to  carry  on  the  circular  motion,  and  to  prevent  the  bodies 
from  moving  directly  toward  each  other,  is  very  strange  -,  considering  that  Kepler 
knew  the  inertia  of  matter,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  have  understood  the  nature  ot 
centrifugal  force,  and  its  power  to  counteract  the  mutual  gravitations  of  the  two  bo- 
dies. In  this  respect,  the  great  astronomer  who  was  laying  the  foundation  of  all  that 
is  known  of  the  heavens,  was  not  so  far  advanced  as  Anaxagoras  and  Phitarch  ; — so 
slow  and  unequal  are  the  steps  by  which  science  advances  to  perfection.  The  mutual 
gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon  is  not  supposed  by  Kepler  to  have  any  concern  in  the 
production  of  their  circular  motions  ;  yet  he  holds  the  tides  to  be  produced  by  the- 
gravitation  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  toward  the  moon. ' 

The  length  to  which  Galileo  advanced  in  this  direction,  and  the  point  at  which  he 
stopped,  are  no  less  curious  to  be  remarked.  Though  so  well  acquainted  with  the  na* 
ture  of  gravity  on  the  earth's  surface, — ^the  object  of  so  many  of  his  researches  and  dis* 
coveries,  and  though  he  conceived  it  to  exist  in  all  the  planets,  nay,  in  all  the  celes- 
tial bodies,  and  to  be  the  cause  of  their  round  figure,  he  did  not  believe  it  to  be  a 
power  that  extended  from  one  of  those  bodies  to  another*  He  seems  to  have  thought 
that  gravity  was  a  principle  which  regulated  the  domestic  economy  of  each  particu- 
lar  body,  but  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  external  relations;  so  that  he  censured 
Kepler  for  supposing,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  are  produced  by  the  gravitation 
of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  to  the  moon.^ 

Hooke  did  not  stop  short  in  the  same  unaccountable  manner,  but  made  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  truth  than  any  one  had  yet  done.  In  his  attempt  to  prove  the  motion 
of  the  earth,  published  in  1674,  he  lays-  it  down  as  the  principle  oa  which  the  celestial 
motions  are  to  be  explained,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  have  an  attraction  or  gravitation 


^  On  that  supposition  their  quantities  of  matter  would  be  as  their  bulks,  or  as  1  to  53* 

'  Astronamia  Stella  Mortis.    IntrocL  Parag.  S. 

*  Dial.  4to.  Tom.  IV.  p.  $%5^  Edit,  de  Padova.  '^ 
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toward  their  own  centres,  which  extends  to  other  bodies  within  the  sphere  of  their 
activity ;  and  that  all  bodies  would  move  in  straight  lines,  if  some  force  like  this  did 
not  act  on  them  continually,  and  compel  them  to  describe  circles,  ellipses,  or  other 
curve  lines.  The  force  of  gravity,  also,  he  considered  as  greatest  nearest  the  body, 
though  the  law  of  its  variation  he  could  not  determine.  These  are  great  advances ;— • 
though,  from  his  mention  of  the  sphere  of  activity,  from  his  considering  the  force 
as  residing  in  the  centre,  and  from  his  ignorance  of  the  law  which  it  observed,  it  is 
evident,  that  beside  great  vagueness,  there  was  much  error  in  his  notions  about 
gravity.  Hooke,  however,  whose  candour  and  uprightness  bore  no  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  his  understanding,  was  disingenuous  enough^  when  Newton  had  de- 
termined that  law,  to*  lay  claim  himself  tothe  discovery.. 

This  is  the  farthest  advance  that  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  the  celestial  mo« 
tions  had  made  before  the  investigations  of  Newton ;  it  is  the  precise  point  at  which . 
this  knowledge  had  stopped ;  having  met  with  a  resistance  which  required  a  mathe- 
matician armed  with  all  the  powers  of  the  new  analysis  to  overcome.  The  doctrine 
of  gravity  was  yet  no  more  than  a  conjecture,  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  the 
measurements  and  reasonings  of  geometry  could  alone  determine. 

Thus,  then,  we  are  enaUed  accurately  to  perceive  in  what  Newton's  discovery: 
consisted.  It  was-  in  giving  the  evidence  of  demonstration  to  a  principle  which  a. 
few  sagacious  men  had  been  sufficiently  sharp-sighted  to  see  obscurely  or  inaccurate* 
ly,  and  to  propose  as  a  mere  conjecture.  In  the  history  of  human  knowledge,  there 
is  hardly  any  discovery  to  which  some  gradual  approaches  had  not  been  made  before 
it  was  completely  brought  to  light.  To  have  found  out  the  means  of  giving  certainty 
to  the  thing  asserted,  or  of  disproving  it  entirely  ;  and,  when  the  reality  of  the  princi- 
ple was  found  out,  to  measure  its  quantity,  to  ascertain  its  laws,  and  to  trace  their 
consequences  with  mathematical  precision,-*in  this  consists  the  great  difficulty  and 
the  great  merit  of  such  a  discovery  as  that  which  is  now  before  us.  In  this  Newton, 
had  no  competitor :  envy  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  he.  had  no  rivals  and  con-, 
soled  itself  with  supposing  that  he  had  no  judge. 

Of  ail  the  physical  principles  that  have  yet  been  made  known,  there  is  none  so 
fruitful  in  consequences  as  that  of  gravitation  ;  but  the  same  skill  that  had  directed 
Newton  to  the  discovery  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  trace  its  consequences. 

The  mutual  gravitation  of  all  bodies  being  admitted,  it  was  evident,  that  while  the 
planets  were  describing  their  orbits  round  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  body  in  the 
system,  they  must  mutually  attract  one  another,  and  thence,  in  their  revolutions,  some 
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irregularities,  some  deviations  fronrtfae  description  of  equal  areas  in  equal  timeSy  and> 
from  the  laws  of  the  elliptic  motion  might  be  expected.  Such  irregularitiesi  however^ 
had  not  been  observed  at  th€it  time  in  the  motion  of  any  of  the  planets^  except  the 
moon,  where  some  of  them  wercr  so  conspicuous  as  ta  have  been  known  to  Htppar- 
chus  and  Ptolemy.  Newton,  therefore,  was  very  naturally  led  to  inquire  what  the 
different  forces  were,  which,  according  t^  the  laws  just  established,  could  produce  ir-9 
regularities  in  the  case  of  the  moon*s  motion.  Beside  the  force  of  the  eartb,  or  rather 
of  the  mutual  gravitation  of  the  moon  andeurth,  the  moon  most  be  acted  <ml)y  the 
sun  ;  and  the  same  force  which  was  sufficient  to  bead  the  orbit  of  tke  earth  into  an 
ellipse,  could  not  but  have  a  sensible  effect  on  the  orbit  of  the  moon.  Here  Newton 
immediately  observed,  that  it  is  not  the  whole  of  the  force  which  the  sun  exerts  oa  the 
moon  that  disturbs  her  motion  round  the  earth,  but  only  the  difference  between  the 
force  just  mentioned,  and  that  which  the  sun  exerts  on  the  earth,— for  it  is  only  tfiat 
difference  that  affects  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  bodies.  To  have  exact  measures 
of  the  disturbing  forces,  he  supposed  the  entire  force  of  the  sun  on  the<meoB  to  be  re* 
solved  into  two,  of  which  one  always  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  the 
other  was  always  paralUel  to  the  line  Joining  the  sun  and  earth,--«i-consequently,  to  the 
direction  of  the  force  of  the  sun  on  the  earth.  The  former  of  these  forces  being  di- 
rectied  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  did  not  prevent  the  moon  from  describing  equal  areas 
in  equal  times  round  the  earth.  The  effect  of  it  on  the  whole,  however,  he  showed 
to  be,  to  diminish  the  gravity  of  the  moon  to  the  earth  by  about  one  568ih  part,  and  te 
increase  her  mean  distance  in  the  same  proportion,  and  her  angular  motion  by  about 
a  179th. 

From  the  moon  thus  gravitating  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  not  by  a  force  that  is 
altogether  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  font  by  such  a  force  diminished  by  a 
small  part  that  varies  simply  as  the  distance,  it  was  found,  firom  a  very  subtle  investiga- 
tion, that  the  dimensions  of  the  elliptic  ofbit  would  not  be  sensibly  changed,  but  that 
the  orbit  itsdf  would  be  rendered  moveable,  its  longer  axis  having  an  angular  and  pro- 
gressive motion,  by  which  it  advanced  over  a  certun  arc  during  each  revolution  of  the 
moon.  This  afforded  an  explanation  of  the  motion  (^  the  apsides  of  the  lunar  orbit 
which  had  been  observed  to  go  forward  att  the  rate  of  99  V,  nearly,  during  the  time  of 
the  moon's  revolution,  in  respect  of  the 'fixed  stars. 

This  was  a  new  gtoof  of  the  reality  of  the  principle  of  gravittftioQ,  which,  hew- 
ever,  was  rendered  less  condusive  by  the  considemtion  that  the  exact  quantity  of  the 
motion  of  the  apsides  observed,  did  not  cdme  ott  /rem  the  dkninutton  of  the  moon^s 
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gravity  as  above  assigned.  There  was  a  sort  of  cloud»  therefore^  whiob  bung  over  ^this 
point  of  the  lunar  theory,  to  dissipate  which,  required  higher  improvements  \n  tbe 
calculus  than  it  was  given  to  the  inventor  himself  to  accomplish.  It  was  not«so  with 
respect  to  another  motion  to  which  the  plane  of  the  lunar  orbit  is  subject,  a  pheno- 
menon which  bad  been  long  known  in  consequence  «of  its  influence  .on  the  ^eclipsiQs 
••f  the  sun  and  moon.  This  was  the  retrogradation  of  the  line  of  nodes,  amountiiig  to 
S^  10'  every  day.  Newton  showed  that  the  second  of  the  forces  into  which  the.iiolar 
action  is  moved  being  exerted,  not  in  the  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit,  but  in  that:of  the 
-ech'ptic,  inclined  to  the  former  at  an  angle  somewhat  grealer  than  five  degrees,  its 
•effect  must  be  to  draw  down  the  moon  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  .sooner  than  it  wonUl 
otherwise  arrive  at  it;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  intersectioutof  the  two  planes  would 
approach,  as  it  were,  toward  the  moon,  or  move  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
moon's  motion,  or  become  retrograde.  .From  the  quantity  of  the  solar  force,,  and /the 
inclination  of  the  moon's  orbit,  Newton  determined  the  ^mean  quantity  of  this  retro* 
gradation,  as  well  as  the  irregularities  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  found  both  to  agree 
very  accurately  with  observation. 

Another  of  the  lunar  inequalities,-«that  discovered  by  Tycbo,  and  called  by  him.Uie 
Variation,  which  consists  in  the  alternate  accelemtion  and  retardation  of  the.moon  in 
each  quarter  of  her  revolution,  was  accurately  determined  from  theory,  such  as  it  is 
found  by  observation  ;  and  the  same  is  true  as  to  the  annual  equation,  which  ;had;  been 
long  confounded  with  the  equation  of  time.  With  regard  to  the  other  inequalities,  it 
does  not  appear  tliat  Newton  attempted  an  exact  determination*  of  them,  but  satisfied 
himself  with  this  general  truth,  that  the  principle  of  the^ sun's  > disturbing  force  led  to 
the  supposition  of  inequalities  of  the  same  kind  with  those  actually  observed,  though 
'V^hether  of  the  same  exact  quantity  it  must  be  difficult  to.delennine.  It  was  .reserved, 
•indeed,  for  a  more  perfect  state  of  the  calculus  to  explain  the  whole  of  those  irregu- 
larities, and  to  deduce  their  precise  value  from  the  theory  of  gravity.  Theory. has 
led  to  the  knowledge  of  many  inequalities,  which  obsemation  alone  would  have  been 
waable  to  discover. 

While  Newton  was  thus  so  successfully  occupied  in 'tracing -tiie  action  of  gravity 
among  those  distant  bodies,  he  did  not,  it  may  be  supposed,  neglect  the  consideoation 
'of  its  effects  oh  the  objects  which  are  nearerus,  and  particularly  on  the  Figure  of  the 
Earth.  We  have  seen  that,  even  with  the  limiied  viewsand  imperfect  iaforaiati<m.  which 
Copernicus  possessed  on  this  subject,  he  ascribed  the  round  figure  of  the  earth  aH(d  of 
the  planets  to  the  force  of  gravity  residing  in  the  particles  of  these  bodies.    Newton^ 
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on  the  other  hand,  perceived  that,  in  the  earth,  another  force  was  combined  with  gra- 
vity,  and  that  the  figure  resulting  from  that  combination  could  not  be  exactly  spheri- 
''caL  The  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth,  he  knew,  must  produce  a  centrifugal  force, 
which  would  act  most  powerfully  on  the  parts  most  distant  from  the  axis.  The  amoant 
of  this  centrifugal  force  is  greatest  at  the  equator,  and  being  measured  by  the  momentary 
recess  of  any  point  from  the  tangent,  which  was  known  from  the  earth's  rotation,  it  could 
be  compared  with  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  same  place,  measured  in  like  manner  by 
the  descent  of  a  heavy  body  in  the  first  moment  of  its  fall.  When  Newton  made  this 
comparison,  he  found  that  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  is  the  S89th  part  of  gra- 
vity, diminishing' continually  as  the  cosine  of  the  latitude,  on  going  from  thence  to« 
ward  the  poles,  where  it  ceases  altogether.  From  the  combination  of  this  force,  though 
small,  with  the  force  of  gravity,  it  follows,  that  the  line  in  which  bodies  actually 
gravitate,  or  the  plumb-line,  cannot  tend  exactly  to  the  earth's  centre,  and  that  a  true 
horizontal  line,  such  as  is  drawn  by  levelling,  if  continued  from  either  pole,  in. the 
plane  of  a  meridian  all  round  the  earth,  would  .not  be  a  circle  but  an  ellipse,  having  its 
greatest  axis  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  and  its  least  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  ^f 
the  earth's  rotation.  Now,  the  surface  of  the  ocean  itself  actually  traces  this  level  as 
it  extends  from  the  equator  to  either  pole.  The  terraqueous  mass  which  we  call  the 
globe  must  therefore  be  what  geometers  call  an  oblate  spheroid,  or  a  solid  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  the  elliptic  meridian  about  its  shorter  axis. 

In  order  to  determine  the  proportion  of  the  axes  of  this  spheroid,  a  problem,  it  will 
readily  be  believed,  of  no  ordinary  diflBculty,  Newton  conceived,  that  if  the  waters  at 
the  pole  and  at  the  equator  were  to  communicate  by  a  canal  through  the  interior  of 
the  earth,  one  branch  reaching  from  the  pole  to  the  centre  and  the  other  at  right  angles 
to  it,  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  equaitor,  the  water  in  this  canal  must 
be  in  eqtdlibrio^  or  the  weight  of  fluid  m  the  one  branch  just  equal  to  that  in  the  other. 
Including,  then,  the  consideration  of  the  centrifugal  force  which  acted  on  one  of  the 
•branches  but  not  on  the  other,  and  considering,  too,  that  the  figure  of  the  mass  being 
no  longer  a  sphere,  the  attraction  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  directed  to  the  centre, 
but  must  be  considered  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  all  the  particles  of  the  spheroid 
on  the  fluid  in  the  canals ;  by  a  very  subtle  process  of  reasoning,  Newton  found  that 
the  longer  of  the  two  canals  must  be  to  the  shorter  as  230  to  239.  This,  therefore,  is 
the  ratio  of  the  radius  of  the  equator  to  the  polar  semiaxis,  their  difference  amounting, 
..according  to  the  dimensions  then  assigned  to  the  earth,  to  about  17-^  English  miles. 
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In  this  investigation,  the  earth  is  Hnderstood  to  be  homogeneous,  or  everywhere  of 
the  same  density. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  though  the  ingenious  and  profound  reasoning  on  which 
this  conclusion  rests  is  not  entirely  above  objection,  and  assumes  some  things  without 
sufficient  proof,  yet,  when  these  defects  were  corrected  in  the  new  investigations  of 
Maclaurin  and  Clairaut,  the  conclusion,  supposing  the  earth  homogeneous,  remained 
exactly  the  same.  The  sagacity  of  Newton,  like  the  Genius  of  Socrates,  seemed 
sometimes  to  inspire  him  with  wisdom  from  an  invisible  source.  By  a  profound 
study  of  nature,  her  laws,  her  analogies,  and  her  resources,  he  seems  to  have  acquired 
the  same  sort  of  tact  or  feeling  in  matters  of  science,  that  experienced  engineers 
and  other  artists  sometimes  acquire  in  matters  of  practice,  by  which  they  are  often 
directed  right,  when  they  can  scarcely  describe  in  words  the  principle  on  which  they 
proceed. 

From  the  figure  of  the  earth  thUs  determined,  he  showed  that  the  intensity  of  gravity 
at  any  point  of  the  surface,  is  inversely  as  the  distance  of  that  point  from  the  centre  ; 
and  its  increase,  therefore,  on  going  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  is  as  the  square  of 
the  sine  of  the  latitude,  the  same  ratio  in  which  the  degrees  of  the  meridian  increase. ' 
As  the  intensity  of  gravity  diminished  on  going  from  the  poles  to  the  equator^  ot 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  latitudes,  it  followed,  that  a  pendulum  of  a  given  length 
would  vibrate  slower  when  carried  from  Europe  into  the  torrid  2one.  The  observa- 
tions of  the  two  French  astronomers,  Varin  and  De  Hayes,  made  at  Cayenne  and  Mar- 
tinique, had  already  confirmed  this  conclusion^ 

The  problem  which  N^wton  had  thus  resolved  enabled  him  to  resolve  one  of  still  great- 
er difficulty.  The  precession,  that  is,  the  retrogradation  of  the  equinoctial  points,  had 
been  long  known  to  astronomers ;  its  rate  had  been  measured  by  a  comparison  of  ancient 
and  modern  observations,  and  found  to  amount  nearly  to  50"  annually,  so  as  to  complete 
an  entire  revolution  of  the  heavens  in  25,920  years.  Nothing  seemed  more  difficult 
to  explain  than  this  phenomenon,  and  no  idea  of  assigning  a  physical  or  mechanical 
cause  for  it  had  yet  occurred,  I  believe,  to  the  boldest  and  most  theoretical  astronomer. 
The  honour  of  assigning  the  true  cause  was  reserved  for  the  most  cautious  of  philoso* 
phers.  He  was  directed  to  this  by  a  certain  analogy  observed  between  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes  and  the  retrogradation  of  the  moon's  nodes,  a  phenomenon  to  which 
his  calculus  had  been  already  successfully  applied.     The  spheroidal  shell  or  ring  of 

^  Prindp*  Lib.  IlL  prop.  20. 
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matter  which  surrounds  the  earth,  as  we  have  just  seen«  in  the  direction  of  the  equator, 
being  one  half  above  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  other  half  below,  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  solar  force,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  make  this  ring  turn  on  the 
line  of  its  intersection  with  the  ecliptic,  so  as  ultimately  to  coincide  with  the  plane  of 
that  circle.  This,  accordingly,  would  have  happened  long  since,  if  the  earth  had  hot 
revolved  on  its  axis.  The  effect  of  the  rotation  of  the  spheroidal  ring  from  west 
to  east,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  drawn  down  toward  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  is  to 
preserve  the  inclination  of  these  two  planes  unchanged,  but  to  make  their  intersection 
move  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  diurnal  rotation,  that  is,  from  east  to  west, 
or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs. 

The  calculus  in  its  result  justified  this  general  conclusion ;  10''  appeared  the  part  of 
the  effect  due  to  the  moon^s  attraction,  40*"  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun ;  and  I  know 
not  if  there  be  any  thing  respecting  the  constitution  of  our  system,  in  which  this 
great  philosopher  gave  a  stronger  proof  of  his  sagacity  and  penetration,  than  in  the 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  his  data  for  resolving 
the  problem  were  in  some  degree  imperfect,  all  the  circumstances  were  not  included, 
and  some  were  erroneously  applied,  yet  the  great  principle  and  scope  of  the  solution 
were  right,  and  the  approximation  very  near  to  the  truth.  <*  II  a  4i6  bien  servi  par 
son  genie,'*  says  the  eloquent  and  judicious  historian  of  astronomy;  "  Tinspiration  de 
cette  faculty  divine  lui  a  fait  appercevoir  des  determinations,  qui  n'etoient  pas  encore 
accessibles ;  soit  qu'il  edi  des  preuves  qu*il  a  snpprim^s,  sail  gu'ii  e'Ai  dans  f  esprit 
un  sorie  tfeslimej  une  espece  de  balance  pour  approuver  ceriaitses  viriiis^  en  pesant  Us 
verilis  prochaineSj  eijugeani  les  unespar  les  auires.*** 

It  was  reserved  for  a  more  advanced  condition  of  the  new  analysis,  to  give  to  the  so* 
l^ution  of  this  problem  all  the  accuracy  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  It  is  a  part,  and  a 
distinguishing  part,  of  the  glory  of  this  system,  that  it  was  susceptible  of  more  per« 
fection  than  it  received  from  the  hands  of  the  author ;  and  that  the  century  and  a  half 
which  has  nearly  elapsed  since  the  first  discovery  of  it  has  been  continually  adding  to 
its  perfection.  This  character  belongs  to  a  system  which  has  truth  and  nature  for  its 
basis,  and  had  not  been  exhibited  in  any  of  the  physical  theories  that  had  yet  appear- 
ed in  the  world.  The  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  never  more  perfect  than 
when  they  came  from  the  hands  of  their  respective  authors,  and  a  legion  of  commen- 
tators, with  all  their  efforts,  did  nothing  but  run  round  perpetually  in  the  same  circle. 


1  Boillj,  Hist,  ds  lAstron.  Mwi.  Tobu  U.  litre  xii.  §  2B. 
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Even  Descartes,  though  he  had  recourse  to  physical  principleg,  and  tried  to  fix  bis 
system  on  a  firmer  basis  than  the  mere  abstractions  of  the  mind^  left  behind  him  a 
wcMrk  which  not  only  could  not  be  improved,  but  was  such,  that  every  addition  at- 
tempted to  be  made  destroyed  the  equilibrium  of  the  mass,  and  pulled  away  the  part 
to  which  it  was  intended  that  it  should  be  attached.  The  philosophy  of  Newton  has 
proved  susceptible  of  continual  improvement;  its  theories  have  exptained  facts  quite 
unknown  to  the  author  of  it;  and  the  exertions  of  La  Grange  and  La  Place,  at  the  dis« 
tance  of  an  hundred  years,  have  perfected  a  work  which  it  was  not  for  any  of  the  hu- 
man race  to  begin  and  to  complete. 

Newton  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  the  Tides,  the  dependence  of 
which  on  the  moon,  and  in  part  also  on  the  sun,  was  sufficiently  obvious  even  from 
common  observation.  That  the  moon  is  the  prime  ruler  of  the  tide,  is  evident  from 
the  feet,  that  the  high  water,  at  any  given  place,  occurs  always  nearly  at  the  moment 
when  the  moon  is  on  the  same  meridian,  and  that  the  retardation  of  the  tide  from  day 
to  day,  is  the  same  with  the  retardation  of  the  moon  in  her  diurnal  revolution.  That 
the  sun  is  also  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  tides  is  evident  from  this,  that  the 
highest  tides  happen  when  the  snn,  the  moon,  and  the  earth,  are  all  three  in  the  same 
straight  line ;  and  that  the  lowest,  or  neap  tides,  happen  when  the  lines  drawn  from 
the  sun  and  moon  to  the  earth  make  right  angles  with  one  another.  The  eye  of  New- 
ton, accustomed  to  generalize  and  to  penetrate  beyond  the  surface  of  things,  saw  that 
the  waters  of  the  sea  revolving  with  the  earthy  are  nearly  in  the  ccmdition  of  a  satellite 
revolving  about  its  primary;  and  are  liable  to  the  same  kind  of  disturbance  from 
the  attraction  of  a  third  body.  The  fact  in  the  history  of  the  tkles  which  seems 
most  difficult  to  be  explained,  received,  on  this  supposition,  a  very  easy  solution. 
It  is  known,  that  high  water  always  takes  place  in  the  hemisphere  where  the 
moon  is,  and  in  the  opposite  hemisphere  where  the  moon  is  not,  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  This  seems,  at  first  sight,  very  unlike  an  effect  of  the  moon's  attraction  ;  for, 
though  the  water  in  the  hemisphere  where  the  moon  b,  and  which,  therefore,  is  near* 
est  the  moon,  may  be  drawn  up  toward  tliat  body,  the  same  ought  not  to  happen  in 
the  opposite  hemisphere,  where  the  earth's  surface  is  most  distant  from  the  moon.  But 
if  the  action  of  the  moon  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  ocean,  just  as  the  action  of  one 
planet  disturbs  the  nK>tion  of  a  satellite  moving  round  another,  it  is  exactly  what  might 
be  expected.  It  had  been  shown,  that  the  moon,  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  has 
her  gravitation  to  the  earth  diminished,  and  when  in  opposition  to  the  sun  has  it  di- 
minished very  nearly  by  the  same  quantity.    The  reason  is,  that  at  the  conjunction, 


^ 
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or  the  new  moon,  the  moon  is  drawn  to  the  sun  more  than  the  earth  is ;  and  that,  at 
the  opposition,  or  fuU  moon,  the  earth  is  drawn  toward  the  sun  more  than  the  mooi> 
nearly  by  the  same  (Quantity  ;  the  relative  motion  of  the  two  bodies  is  therefore  affected 
the  same  way  in  both  casesj^and  the  gravity  of  the  moon  to  the  earth,  or  her  tendency 
to  descend  toward  it,  is  in  both  cases  lessened* 

It  is  plain,  that  the  action  of  the  moon  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean  must  be  regulated 
by  the  same  principle.  In  the  hemisphere  where  the  moon  is,  the  water  is  more  drawn 
toward  the  moon  than  the  mass  of  the  earth  is,  and  its  gravity  being  lessened,  the 
columns  toward  the  middle  of  the  hemisphere  lengthen,  in  consequence  of  the  pres* 
sure  of  the  columns  which  are  at  a  distance  from  the  middle  point,  of  which  the  weight 
is  less  diminished,  and  towards  the  horizon  must  even  be  increased.  In  the  oppo- 
site hemisphere,  again,  the  mass  of  the  earth  is  more  drawn  to  the  moon  than  the 
waters  of  that  hemisphere,  and  their  relative  tendencies  are  changed  in  the  same 
direction,  and  nearly  by  the  same  quantity.  If  the  action  of  the  moon  on  all  the 
parts  of  the  earth,  both  sea  and  land,  were  the  same,  no  tide  whatever  would  be  pro- 
duced. 

Thus,  the  same  analysis  of  the  force  of  gravity  which  explained  the  inequalities  of 
the  moon,  were  shown  by  Newton  to  explain  those  inequalities  in  the  elevation  of 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  tides.  On  the  principle  also  ex- 
plained in  this  analysis,  it  is,  that  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  conspire  to  ele- 
vate the  waters  of  the  ocean  whether  these  luminaries  be  in  opposition  or  conjunction. 
In  both  cases  the  solar  and  lunar  tides  are  added  together,  and  the  tide  actually  ob- 
served is  their  sum.  At  the  quadratures,  or  the  first  and  third  quarters,  these  two 
sides  are  opposed  to  one  another,  the  high  water  of  the  lunar  tide  coinciding  with  the 
low  water  of  the  solar,  and  conversely,  so  that  the  tide  actually  observed  is  the  differ- 
ence of  the  two. 

The  other  phenomena  of  the  tides  were  explained  in  a  manner  no  less  satisfactory, 
and  it  only  remained  to  inquire.  Whether  the  quantity  of  the  solar  and  lunar  forces 
were  adequate  to  the  effect  thus  ascribed  to  them  ?  The  lunar  force  there  were  yet  no 
data  for  measuring,  but  a  measure  of  the  solar  force,  as  it  acts  on  the  moon,  had  been 
obtained,  and  it  had  been  shown  that  in  its  mean  quantity  it  amounted  to  yy^  of  the  force 
which  retains  the  moon  in  her  orbit.  This  last  is  ^^^  of  the  force  of  gravity  at  the 
earth's  surface,  and,  therefore,  the  force  with  which  the  sun  disturbs  the  moon's  motion 
is  17b  XaToo  ^^  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface.  This  is  the  solar  disturbing  force  on  the 
moon  when  distant  sixty  semidiameters  from  the  earth's  centre,  but  on  a  body  only  one 
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semidiameter  distant  from  that  centre,  that  is,  on  the  water  of  the  ocean,  the  disturb- 
hig  force  would  be  sixty  limes  less,  and  thus  is  found  to  be  no  more  than  jrnWoo  ^f 
gravity  at  the  earth's  surface* 

Now,  this  being  the  mean  force  of  the  sun,  is  that  by  which  he  acts  on  the  waters, 
90  degrees  distant  from  the  point  to  which  he  is  vertical,  where  it  is  added  to  the 
force  of  gravity,  and  tends  to  increase  the  weight  and  lower  the  level  of  the  waters. 
At  the  point  where  the  sun  is  vertical,  the  force  to  raise  the  water  is  about  double  of 
this,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  force  tending  to  raise  the  level  of  the  high,  above  that 
of  the  low  water,  is  three  times  the  preceding,  or  about  the  ifleAooo  ^^  gravity.  Smaill 
fts  this  force  is,  when  it  is  applied  to  every  particle  of  the  ocean,  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  sensible  effect.  The  manner  in  which  Newton  estimates  this  effect  can 
only  be  considered  as  affording  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  In  treating  of  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  he  had  shown  that  the  centrifugal  force,  amounting  to  ^  of  gra* 
vity,  was  able  to  raise  the  level  of  the  ocean  more  than  seventeen  miles,  or,  more  ex* 
actly,  85,472  French  feet.  Hence,  making  the  effect  proportional  to  the  forces,  the 
elevation  of  the  waters  produced  by  the  solar  force  will  come  out  1.92  feet. 

But,  from  the  comparison  of  the  neap  and  spring  tides,  that  is,  of  the  difference  and 
the  sum  of  the  lunar  and  solar  forces,  it  appears,  that  the  force  of  the  moon  is  to  ^hat 
of  the  sun  as  4.48  to  1.  As  the  solar  force  raises  the  tide  1.92  feet,  the  lunar  will 
raise  it  8.63  feet,  so  that  the  two  together  will  produce  a  tide  of  10.^ '  French  feet^ 
which  agrees  not  ill  with  what  is  observed  in  the  open  sea,  at  a  distance  from  land. 

The  calculus  of  Newton  stopped  not  here.  From  the  force  that  the  moon  exerts 
on  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  he  found  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  moon  to  that  in  the 
earth  as  1  to  39.78|  or,  in  round  numbers,  as  1  to  40.  He  also  found  the  density  of 
the  moon  to  the  density  of  the  earth  as  1 1  to  9* 

Subsequent  investigations,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to.  remark,  have  shown  that 

much  was  yet  wanting  to  a  complete  theory  of  tlie  tides ;  and  that  even  after  Mac- 
laurin,  Bernoulli,  and  Euler'  had  added  their  efforts  to  those  of  Newton,  there  re- 
mained enough  to  give  full  employment  to  the  calculus  of  Laplace.  As  an  original 
deduction,  and  as  a  first  approximation,  that  of  which  I  have  now  given  an  account, 
will  be  for  ever  memorable. 


1  Newtoni,  Prin.  Lib.  III.  Prop.  S6  ad  S7. 

*  See  the  solutions  of  these  three  mathematicians  in  the  Commentarif  of  Le  Seur  and  Jacquler  on  the 
Third  Book  of  the  Prim:%pia. 
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The  motion  of  Comets  yet  remained  to  be  discussed.    They  had  only  lately  been 
acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  heavens,  and  to  be  placed  beyond  the  region  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere ;  but  with  regard  to  their  motion,  astronomers  were  not  agreed. 
Kepler  believed  them  to  move  in  straight  lines ;  Cassini  thought  they  moved  in  the 
planes  of  great  circles,  but  with  little  curvature.     Hevelius  had  come  much  nearer 
the  truth ;  he  had  shown  the  curvature  of  their  paths  to  be  different  in  different  parts, 
and  to  be  greatest  when  they  were  nearest  the  sun  ;  and  a  parabola  having  its  vertex 
in  that  point  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  line  in  which  the  comet  moved.     Newton,  con* 
vinced  of  the  universality  of  the  principle  of  gravitation,  bad  no  doubt  that  the  orbit 
of  the  comet  must  be  a  conic  section,  having  the  sun  in  one  of  its  foci,  and  might 
either  be  an  ellipse,  a  parabola,  or  even  an  hyperbola,  according  to  the  relation  be- 
tween the  force  of  projection  and  the  force  tending  to  the  centre.     As  the  eccentri* 
city  of  the  orbit  on  every  supposition  must  be  great,  the  portion  of  it  that  fell  within 
our  view  could  not  differ  much  from  a  parabola,  a  circumstance  which  rendered  the 
calculation  of  the  comet's  place,  when  the  position  of  the  orbit  was  once  ascertained, 
more  easy  than  in  the  case  of  the  planets.     Thus  far  theory  proceeded,  and  observa* 
tion  must  then  determine  with  what  degree  of  accuracy  this  theory  represented  the 
phenomena.     From  three  observations  of  the  comet,  the  position  of  the  orbit  could 
be  determined,  though  the  geometric  problem  was  one  of  great  difficulty.     New* 
ton  gave  a  solution  of  it ;  and  it  was  by  this  that  his  theory  was  to  be  brongfat  to 
the  test  of  experiment.     If  the  orbit  thus  determined  was  not  the  true  one,  the  places 
•f  the  comet  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  it  was,  and  that  it  described  equal 
areas  in  equal  times  about  the  sun,  could  not  agree  with  the  places  actually  ob* 
served.      Newton  showed,  by  the  example  of   the  remarkable  comet  then  visible 
(1680),  that  this  agreement  was  as  great  as  could  reasonably  be  expected;  thus 
adding  another  proof  to  the  number  of  those  already  brought  to  support  the  principle 
of  universal  gravitation.    The  comets  descend  into  our  system  from  all  different  quar- 
ters in  the  heavens,  and,  therefore,  the  proofs  that  they  afforded  went  to  show,  that 
the  action  of  gravity  was  confined  to  no  particular  region  of  the  heavens. 

Thus  far  Newton  proceeded  in  ascertaining  the  existence,  and  in  tracing  the  effects, 
of  the  principle  of  gravitation,  and  had  done  so  with  a  success  of  which  there  had  been 
no  instance  in  the  history  of  human  knowledge.  At  the  same  time  that  it  was  the 
most  successful,  it  was  the  most  difficult  research  that  had  yet  been  undertaken.  The 
reasonings  upward  from  the  facts  to  the  general  principle,  and  again  down  from  that 
principle  to  its  effects,  both  required  the  application  of  a  mathematical  andysis  which 
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was  but  newly  inTented ;  and  Newton  had  not  only  the  difficulties  of  the  investigation 
to  encounter,  bni  the  instrument  to  invent,  without  which  the  investigation  could 
not  have  been  conducted.  Every  one  who  considers  all  this,  will  readily  join  in 
the  sentiment  with  which  Bailly  closes  a  eulogy  as  just  as  it  is  eloquent.  Si,  cgmme 
Platon  a  pensiy  ii  exittoit  dans  la  nature  nne  echelle  d*eires  ei  de  substances  intel- 
ligenies  jusqud  VEtre  SupremA^  Vespice  humainej  defendant  ses  drcitSy  auroii  une 
foule  de  grands  kommes  d  presenter  ;  mats  Newton^  suivi  de  ses  viritis  pures^  montre* 
rati  ie  plus  liaui  degri  deforce  de  V esprit  humainy  et  suffiroit  seul  pour  lui  assigner  sa 

vrai  place.  ^ 

Though  the  creative  power  of  genius  was  never  more  clearly  evinced  than  in  the 
discoveries  of  this  great  philosopher,  yet  the  influence  of  circumstances,  always  extent 
sive  and  irresistible  in  human  affairs,  can  readily  be  traced.  The  condition  of  know* 
ledge  at  the  time  when  Newton  appeared  was  favourable  to  great  exertions ;  it  was  a 
moment  when  things  might  be  said  to  be  prepared  for  a  revolution  in  the  mathemati- 
cal and  physical  sciences.  The  genius  of  Copernicus  had  unfolded  the  true  system 
of  the  world ;  and  Galileo  had  shown  its  excellence,  and  established  it  by  argu- 
ments, the  force  of  which  were  generally  acknowledged.  Kepler  had  done  still  more» 
having,  by  an  admirable  efibrt  of  generalisation,  reduced  the  facts  concerning  the 
planetary  motions  to  three  general  laws.  Cassini*s  observations  had  also  extended 
the  third  of  these  laws  to  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  showing  that  the  squares  of  their 
periodic  times  were  as  the  cubes  of  their  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  body 
round  which  they  revolved.  The  imaginary  apparatus  of  cycles  and  epicycles,^*the 
immobility  of  the  earth, — the  supposed  essential  distinction  between  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial substances,  those  insuperable  obstacles  to  real  knowledge,  which  the  prejudice 
of  the  ancients  bad  established  as  physical  truths,  were  entirely  removed ;  and  Bacon 
had  taught  the  true  laws  of  philosophising,  and  pointed  out  the  genuine  method  of 
extracting  knowledge  from  experiment  and  observation.  The  leadings  principles  of 
iqeclianics  were  established ;  and  it  was  no  unimportant  circumstance,  that  the  Vor^ 
tites  of  Descartes  had  exhausted  one  of  the  sources  of  error,  most  seducing  on  ac- 
covDt  of  its  simplicity. 

All  thb  bad  been  done  when  the  genius  of  Newton  arose  upon  the  earth.  Never 
till  now  had  there  been  set  before  any  of  the  human  race  so  brilliant  a  career  to  run, 
or  so  noble  a  prize  to  be  obtained.     In  the  progress  of  knowledge,  a  moment  had 

^  tfM.  de  fAstrsn.  Mod.  Tom.  IL 
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arrived  more  favourable  to  the  developement  of  talent  than  any  other,  either  later 
or  earlier,  and  in  which  it  might  jyroduce  the  greatest  possible  effect.  But,  let  it  not 
be  supposed)  while  I  thus  admit  the  influence  of  external  circumstances  on  the 
exertions  of  intellectual  power,  that  I  am  lessening  the  merit  of  this  last,  or 
taking  any  thing  from  the  admiration  that  is  due  to  it.  I  am,  in  truth,  only  distinguish- 
ing between  what  it  is  possible,  and  what  it  is  impossible,  for  the  human  mind  to  effect. 
With  all  the  aid  that  circumstances  could  give,  it  required  the  highest  degree  of  intel« 
lectual  power  to  accomplish  what  Newton  performed.  We  have  here  a  memorable, 
perhaps  a  singular  instance,  of  the  highest  degree  of  intellectual  power,  united  to  the 
most  favourable  condition  of  things  for  its  exertion.  Though  Newton's  situation  was 
more  favourable  than  that  ofihe  men  of  science  who  had  gone  before  him,  it  was  not 
more  so  than  that  of  those  men  who  pursued  the  same  objects  at  the  same  time  with 
himself,  placed  in  a  situation  ^ually  favourable. 

When  one  considers  the  splendour  of  Newton's  discoveries,  the  beauty<«  the  sim« 
pticity,  and  grandeur  of  the  system  they  unfolded,  and  the  demonstrative  evidence  by 
which  that  system  was  supported,  one  could  hardly  doubt,  that,  to  be  received,  it  re- 
quired only  to  be  made  known,  and  that  the  establishment  of  the  Newtonian  philoso- 
phy all  over  Europe  would  very  quickly  have  followed  the  publication  of  it.  In 
drawing  this  conclusion,  however,  we  should  tneke  much  too  small  an  allowance  for 
the  influence  of  received  opinion,  and  the  resistance  that  mere  habit  is  able,  for  a  time» 
to  oppose  to  the  strongest  evidence.  The  Cartesian  system  of  vortices  had  many 
followers  in  aU  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  France.  In  the  univer« 
sities  of  England,  though  the  Aristotelian  physics  bad  made  an  obstinate  resistance, 
they  had  been  supplanted  by  the  Cartesian,  which  became  firmly  established  about 
the  time  when  their  foundation  began  to  be  sapped  by  the  general  progress  of  science, 
and  particularly  by  the  discoveries  of  Newton.  ^  For  more  than  thirty  years  after 
the  publication  of  those  discoveries,  the  system  of  vortices  kept  its  ground,  and 
a  translation  from  the  French  into  Latin  of  the  Physics  of  Rohault,  a  work  «i- 
tirely  Cartesian,  continued  at  Cambridge  to  be  the  text  for  philosophical  instruction. 
About  the  year  1718,  a  new  and  more  elegant  translation  of  the  same  book  was  pub- 
lished by  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  with  the  addition  of  notes,  in  which  that  profound  and 
ingenious  writer  explained  the  views  of  Newton  on  the  principal  objects  of  discussion^ 
so  that  the  notes  contained  virtually  a  refutation  of  the  text ;  they  did  so,  however^ 
only  virtually,  all  appearance  of  argument  and  controversy  being  carefully  avoided. 
Whether  this  escaped  the  notice  of  the  learned  Doctors  or  not  is  uncertain,  but  the 
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tiew  translation,  from  its  better  I^tinity,  and  the  name  of  the^itor,  was  readily  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  academical  honours  which  the  old  one  had  enjoyed.  Thus,  the  stra- 
tagem  of  Dr  Clarke  completely  succeeded ;  the  tutor  might  prelect  from  the  text, 
but  the  pupil  would  sdmetimes  look  into  the  notes,  and  error  is  never  so  sure  of  being 
exposed  as  when  the  truth  is  placed  close  to  it,  side  by  side,  without  any  thing  to 
alarm  prejudice,  or  awaken  from  its  lethargy  the  dread  of  innovation.  Thus,  there- 
fore, the  Newtonian  philosophy  first  entered  the  university  of  Cambridge  under  the 
protection  of  the  Cartesian.^ 

If  such  were  the  obstacles  to  its  progress  that  the  new  philosophy  experienced  in  a 
country  that  was  proud  of  having  given  birth  to  its  author,  we  must  expect  it  to  ad- 
vance very  slowly  indeed  among  foreign  nations.  In  France,  we  find  the  first  astro- 
nomers and  mathematicians,  such  men  as  Cassini  and  Maraldi,  quite  unacquainted 
with  it,  and  employed  in  calculating  the  paths  of  the  comets  they  were  observing,  on 
hypotheses  the  most  unfounded  and  imaginary;  long  after  Halley,  following  the 
principles  of  Newton,  had  computed  tables  from  which  the  motions  of  all  the  comets 
that  ever  had  appeared,  or  ever  could  appear,  might  be  easily  deduced.  Fontenelle 
with  great  talents  and  enlarged  views,  and,  as  one  may  say,  officially  informed  of  the 
progress  of  science  all  over  Europe,  continued  a  Cartesian  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
Mairan^  in  bis  youth  was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  vortices,  though  he  became  after- 
wards one  of  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  gravitation. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Chevalier  Louville,  among  those  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
1720,  is  the  first  in  that  collection,  and,  I  believe,  the  first  published  in  France,  where 
the  elliptic  motion  of  the  planets  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  combination  of 


*  The  anivenities  of  St  Andrews  and  Edinburgh  were,  I  believe,  the  first  in  Britain  where  the  New* 
tOBian  philosophy  was  made  the  subject  of  the  academical  prelections.  For  this  distinction  they  are  in« 
debt^  to  James  and  DaWd  Gregory,  the  first  in  some  respecu  the  rival,  but  both  the  friends  of  Newton. 
Whiston  bewails  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart  the  difference  in  this  respect  between  those  univer^ties  and  his 
•wu»  David  Gregory  taught  in  Edinburgh  for  several  years  prior  to  1690,  when  he  removed  to  Oxford; 
and  Whiston  sajrs,  **  He  ha^  already  caused  several  of  his  scholars  to  Iceep  acts,  as  we  call  them,  upon 
several  branches  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  while  we  at  Cambridge  (poor  wretches)  were  ignominiously 
studying  the  fictitious  hypotheses  of  the  Cartesian/'  (Whiston's  Memoirs  of  his  oum  Life.)  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, mean  to  say,  that  from  this  date  the  Cartesian  philosophy  was  expelled  from  those  universities ;  the 
Phyiks  of  Robault*  were  still  in  use  as  a  text,  at  least  occasionally,  to  a  much  later  period  than  this,  and  a 
great  deal,  no  doubt,  depended  on  the  character  of  the  individual  professors.  Keil  introduced  the  Newtonian 
philosophy  in  his  lectures  at  Oxford  in  1697 ;  but  the  instructions  of  the  tutors,  which  constitute  the  real  and 
eflideot  system  of  the  university,  were  not  cast  in  that  mould  till  long  afterwards.  The  publication  of 
S'Gravesende's  Elements  proves  that  the  Newtonian  philosophy  was  taught  in  the  Dutch  univenities  before 
the  date  of  1720. 
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two  forces,  one  projectile  and  the  other  centripetal.  MaQpertois  soon  after  went 
much  farther;  in  his  elegant  and  philosophic  treatise.  Figure  des  Astres^  published 
about  1730,  he  not  only  admitted  the  existence  of  attraction  as  a  fact,  bat  even  de- 
fended  it,  when  considered  as  an  universal  property  of  body,  against  the  reproach  of 
being  a  metaphysical  absurdity.  These  were  considerable  advances,  but  they  were 
made  slowly ;  and  it  was  true,  as  Voltaire  afterwards  remarked,  that  though  the  author 
of  the  i?rinci/>aa  survived  the  publication  of  that  great  work  nearly  forty  years,  he  had 
not,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  twenty  followers  out  of  England. 

We  should  do  wrong,  however,  to  attribute  this  slow  conversion  of  the  philosophic 
world  entirely  to  prejudice,  inertness,  or  apathy.  The  evidence  of  the  Newtonian 
philosophy  was  of  a  nature  to  require  time  in  order  to  make  an  impression.  It  im* 
plied  an  application  of  mathematical  reasoning  which  was  often  difficult ;  the  doctrine 
of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios  was  new  to  most  readers,  and  could  be  familiar  only  to  those 
who  had  studied  the  infinitesimal  analysis. 

The  principle  of  gravitation  itself  was  considered  as  difficult  to  be  admitted.  When 
presented  indeed  as  a  mere  fact,  like  the  weight  of  bodies  at  the  earth^s  surface,  or 
their  tendency  to  fall  to  the  ground,  it  was  free  from  objection;  and  it  was  in  this  light 
only  that  Newton  wished  it  to  be  considered.^  But  though  this  appears  to  be  the 
sound  and  philosophical  view  of  the  subject,  there  has  always  appeared  a  strong 
desire  in  those  who  speculated  concerning  gravitation  to  go  farther,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  what,  as  a  mere  fact,  they  were  sufficiently  disposed  to  admit.  If  you 
said  that  you  bad  no  explanation  to  give,  and.  was  only  desirous  of  having  the  fact  ad* 
mitted  ;  they  alleged,  that  this  was  an  unsatisfactory  proceeding, — that  it  Was  admitting 
the  doctrine  of  occult  causes^ — that  it  amounted  to  the  assertion,  that  bodies  acted  in 
places  where  they  were  not, — a  proposition  that,  metaphysically  considered,  was  un- 
doubtedly absurd.  The  desire  to  explain  gravitation  is  iudeed  so  natural,  that  Newton 
himself  felt  its  force,  and  has  thrown  out,  at  the  end  of  his  Optics,  some  curious  conjec- 
tures concerning  this  general  affection  of  body,  and  the  nature  of  that  elastic  ether  to 
which  he  thought  that  it  was  perhaps  to  be  ascribed.  *'  Is  not  this  medium  (the  ether) 
much  rarer  within  the  dense  bodies  of  the  sun,  stars,  and  planets,  than  in  the  empty 
celestial  spaces  between  them  ?    And,  in  passing  from  them  to  great  distances,  does  it 


'  ''  Vocem  attradionis  hie  generalitor  usurpo  pro  corporum  conatu  guocunque  accedendi  ad  invicem  /  4m 
€onaiu»  iitejiat  ab  actione  corpoi^um  u  muiuo  petentium,  velper  spiriiui  emissos  se  muiuo  agitanimm;  sive  i$ 
•i  actione  aiheriSf  uut  aeris  medii  cujuscunquct  corporei  vel  incorporei  oritur^  corpora  innatatUia  in  H  invioem 
uicunque  impellentes,**    Principia  Math.  Lib.  L    Schol*  adjiacm,  prop.  69.  ^^ 
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not  grow  denser  and  denser  perpetually,  and  thereby  caase  the  gravity  of  those  great 
bodies  to  one  another,  every  body  endeavouring  to  go  from  the  denser  parts  of  the  me- 
dium to  the  rarer  ?'* " 

Notwithstanding  the  highest  respect  for  the  author  of  these  conjectures,  I  cannot 
find  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  gravity  in  the  existence  of.  this  elastic 
ether.  It  is  very  true  that  an  elastic  fluid,  of  which  the  density  followed  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  distance  from  a  given  point,  would  urge  the  bodies  immersed  in  it,  and 
impervious  to  it,  toward  that  point  with  forces  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances from  it ;  but  what  could  maintain  an  elastic  fluid  in  this  condition,  or  with  its 
density  varying  according  to  this  law,  is  a  thing  as  inexplicable  as  the  gravity  which 
it  was  meant  to  explain.  The  nature  of  an  elastic  fluid  must  be,  in  the  absence  of  all 
inequality  of  pressure,  to  become  everywhere  of  the  same  density.  If  the  causes  that 
produce  so  marked  and  so  general  a  deviation  from  this  rule  be  not  assigned,  we  can 
only  be  said  to  have  substituted  one  diffi(:ulty  for  another, 

A  different  view  of  the  matter  was  taken  by  some  of  the  disciples  and  friends  of 
Newton,  but  which  certainly  did  not  lead  to  any  thing  more  satisfactory*  That  phi- 
losopher himself  had  always  expressed  his  decided  opinion*  that  gravity  could  not 
be  considered  as  a  property  of  matter ;  but  Mr  Cotes,  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  Principia^  maintains,  that  gravity  is  a  property  which  we  have  the  same 
right  to  ascribe  to  matter,  that  we  have  to  ascribe  to  it  extension,  impenetrability,  or 
any  other  property.    This  is  said  to  have  been  inserted  without  the  knowledge  of 


1  Optics^  Query  21^  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Book. 

'  The  passages  quoted  sufficiently  prove  that  Nevrton  did  not  consider  gtwntf  as  a  property  inherent  in 
natter.  The  following  passage  in  one  of  his  Letters  to  Dr  Bentley  is  still  more  explicit :  '*  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  inanimate  brute  matter  should,  without  the  mediation  of  something  else,  which  is  not  material, 
operate,  upon  and  a£kct  other  matter  without  mutual  contact;  as  it  must  do,  if  gravitation,  in  the  sense  of 
Epicurus,  be  essential  or  inherent  in  it.  That  gravity  should  be  innate,  inherent,  and  essential  to  matter, 
«o  that  one  body  may  act  on  another,  at  a  distance,  through  a  vacuum,  without  the  mediation  of  any  thing 
else,  by  and  through  which  their  action  and  force  may  be  conveyed  from  one  to  another,  is,  to  me,  so  great 
an  absurdity,  that  I  believe  no  man  who,  in  philosophical  matters,  has  a  coQipetent  faculty  of  thinking  can 
ever  fall  into  it«"  {Nemioni  Opera,  Tom.  IV.  Horseley*s  edit.  p.  438.)  On  this  passage  I  cannot  help  re« 
marking,  that  it  is  not  quite  clear  in  what  manner  the  interposition  of  a  material  sobbtance  can  convey  the 
action  of  distant  bodies  to  one  another.  In  the  case  of  percussion  or  pressure,  this  is  indeed  very  inteliigtble; 
but  it  b  by  no  means  so  in  the  case  of  attraction.  If  two  particles  of  matter,  at  opposite  extremities  of  the 
diameter  of  the  earth,  attract  one  another,  this  effect  is  just  as  little  intelligible,  and  the  modus  agendi  is  just 
«8  mysterious,  on  the  supposition  that  the  whote  globe  of  the  earth  is  interposed|  as  on  that  of  nothing  what* 
•vet  being  interposed^  or  of  a  complete  vacuum  existing  between  them.  It  is  not  enough  that  each  par- 
ticle attracts  that  in  conta::t  with  it;  it  must  attract  the  particles  that  are  distant,  and  the  intervention  of 
tides  between  them  does  not  render  this  at  all  more  intelligible. 
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Newton,— a  freedom  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  man  could  use  with  the 
author  of  the  Prineipia.  However  that  be,  it  is  certain  that  these  difficulties  have 
been  always  felt,  and  had  their  share  in  retarding  the  progress  of  the  philosophy  to 
which  they  seemed  to  be  inseparably  attached. 

There  were  other  arguments  of  a  less  abstruse  nature,  and  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  experiment,  which,  for  a  time,  resisted  the  progress  of  the  Newtonian  phi- 
losophy, though  they  contributed,  in  the  end,  very  materially  to  its  advancement 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  so  hostile  to  the  interests  of  truth,  as  facts  inaccurately  observed; 
of  which  we  have  a  remarkable  example  in  the  measurement  of  an  arch  of  the  meri- 
dian across  France,  from  Amiens  to  Perpignan,  though  so  large  as  to  comprehend 
about  seven  degrees,  and  though  executed  by  Cassini,  one  of  the  first  astronomers  ia 
Europe.  According  to  that  measurement,  the  degrees  seemed  to  diminish  on  going 
from  south  to  north,  each  being  less  by  about  an  800th  part  than  that  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  it  toward  the  south.  From  this  result,  which  is  entirely  erroiieous» 
the  conclusion  first  deduced  was  correct,  the  error  in  the  reasoning,  by  a  very  singu- 
lar coincidence,  having  corrected  the  error  in  the  data  from  which  it  was  deduced. 
Fontenelle  argued  that,  as  the  degrees  diminished  in  length  on  going  toward  the  poles» 
the  meridian  must  be  less  than  the  circumference  of  the  equator,  and  the  earth,  of 
course,  swelled  out  in  the  plane  of  that  circle,  agreeably  to  the  facts  that  had  been  ob- 
served  concerning  the  retardation  of  the  pendulum  when  carried  to  the  south.  This» 
however,  was  the  direct  contrary  of  the  conclusion  which  ought  to  have  been  drawn, 
as  was  soon  perceived  by  Cassini  and  by  Fontenelle  himself.  The  degrees  growing 
less  as  they  approached  the  pole,  was  an  indication  of  the  curvature  growing  greater, 
or  of  the  longer  axis  of  the  meridian  being  the  line  that  passed  through  the  poles,  and 
that  coincided  with  the  axis  of  the  earth.  The  figure  of  the  earth  must,  therefore,  be 
that  of  an  oblong  spheroid,  or  one  formed  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipsis  about  its 
longer  axis.  This  conclusion  seemed  to  be  strengthened  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
meridian  from  Amiens  northward  to  Dunkirk  in  1713^  as  the  same  diminution  was 
observed ;  the  medium  length  of  the  degree  between  Paris  and  Dunkirk  being  56970 
toises,  no  less  than  IS?  less  than  the  mean  of  the  degrees  toward  the  south. '  All  this 
seemed  quite  inconsistent  with  the  observations  on  the  pendulum,  as  well  as  with  the 
conclusions  which  Newton  had  deduced  from  the  theory  of  gravity.  The  Academy 
j&f  Sciences  was  thus  greatly  perplexed,  and  uncertain  to  what  side  to  incline.     In 
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these  circumstances,  J.  Cassini,  whose  errors  were  the  cause  of  all  the  difficulty,  had 
the  merit  of  suggesting  the  only  means  by  which  the  question  concerning  the  figure 
of  the  earth  was  likely  to  receive  a  satisfactory  solution, — the  measurement  of  two 
degrees,  the  one  under  the  equator,  and  the  other  as  near  to  the  pole  as  the  nature  of 
the  thing  would  admit.  But  it  was  not  till  considerably  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pe- 
riod of  which  I  am.  now  treating,  that  these  measures  were  executed ;  and  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  degrees  toward  the  poles,  or  the  oblateness  of  the  earth's  figure,  was 
completely  ascertained.  Cassini,  on  resuming  his  own  operations,  discovered,  and 
candidly  acknowledged,  the  errors  in  his  first  measurement ;  and  thus  the  objections 
which  had  arisen  in  this  quarter  against  the  theory  of  gravity  became  irresistible 
arguments  in  its  favour.  This  subject  will  occupy  much  of  our  attention  in  the 
history  of  the  second  period,  till  which,  the  establishment  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy 
on  the  Continent  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  accomplished. 

In  addition  to  these  discoveries  in  physical  astronomy,  this  period  affords  several  on 
the  descriptive  parts  of  the  science,  of  which,  however,  I  can  only  mention  one,  as  far 
too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  the  most  general  outline.  It  regards  the  apparent 
motion  in  the  fixed  stars,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Aberration,  and  is  the  discovery 
of  Dr  Bradley,  one  of  the  most  distitlguished  astronomers  of  whom  England  has  to 
boast.     Bradley  and  his  friend  Molyneux,  in  the  end  of  the  year  17^$  ^  were  occu* 

pied  in  searching  for  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars  by  means  of  a  zenith  sector,  con- 

« 

structed  by  Graham,  the  most  skilful  instrument  maker  of  that  period.  The  sector  was 
erected  at  Kew ;  it  was  of  great  radius,  and  furnished  with  a  telescope  twenly«four  feet 
in  length,  with  which  they  proposed  to  observe  the  transits  of  stars  near  the  zenith,  ac- 
cording to  a  method  that  was  first  suggested  by  Hooke,  and  pursued  by  lum  jk>  far  as 
to  induce  him  to  think  that  he  had  actually  discovered  the  parallax  of  7  Draconis^  the 
bright  star  in  the  head  of  the  dragon,  on  which  he  made  his  observations.  They  be- 
gan their  observations  of  the  transits  of  the  same  star  on  the  3d  of  December,  when 
the  distance  from  the  zenith  at  which  it  passed  was  carefully  marked.  By.  the  observa- 
tions of  the  subsequent  days  the  star  seemed  to  be  moving  to  the  south ;  and  about  the 
beginning  of  March,  in  the  following  year,  it  had  got  20*  to  the  south,  and  was  then 
nearly  stationary,  in  the  beginning  of  June  it  had  come  back  to  the  same  situation 
where  it  was  first  observed,  and  from  thence  il  continued  its  motion  northward  till  Sep- 
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fember^  when  it  was  about  9Xy  north  of  the  point  where  it  was  first  seen,  its  whole 
change  of  declination  having  amounted  to  4(V. 

This  motion  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  surprise  to  the  two  observers,  as  it  lay  the 
Contrary  way  to  what  it  would  have  done  if  it  had  proceeded  from  the  parallax  of  the 
star.  The  repetition  of  the  observations,  however,  confirmed  their  accuracy ;  and  they 
were  afterwards  pursued  by  Dr  Bradley,  with  another  sector  constructed  also  by 
Graham,  of  a  less  radius,  but  still  of  one  sufficiently  great  to  measure  a  star's  zenith 
distance  to  half  a  second.  It  embraced  a  larger  arch,  and  admitted  of  the  observa* 
tions  being  extended  to  stars  that  passed  at  a  more  considerable  distance  from  the 
zenith. 

Even  with  this  addition  the  observations  did  not  put  Bradley  in  possession  of  the 
complete  fact,  as  they  only  gave  the  motion  of  each  star  in  declination,  without  giving 
information  about  what  change  might  be  produced  in  its  right  ascension. 

Had  the  whole  fact,  that  is,  the  motion  in  right  ascension  as  well  as  in  declination 
been  given  from  observation,  it  could  not  have  been  long  before  the  cause  was  dis- 
Covered.  With  such  information,  however,  as  Dr  Bradley  had,  that  discovery  is  cer« 
tamly  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  effort  of  sagacity.  He  has  not  told  us  the  steps  by 
which  he  was  led  to  it ;  only  we  see  that,  by  the  method  of  exclusion,  he  had  been 
careful  to  narrow  the  field  of  hypothesis,  and  had  assured  himself  that  the  phenomenon 
was  not  produced  by  any  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis ;  by  any  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  plumb-line,  or  by  refraction  of  any  kind.  All  these  causes  being  rejected,  it 
occurred  to  bim  that  the  appearances  might  arise  from  the  progressive  motion  of  light 
combined  with  the  motion!  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  He  reasoned  somewhat  in  this 
manner.  If  the  earth  were  at  rest,  it  is  plain  that  a  telescope,  to  admit  a  ray  of  light 
coming  from  a  star  to  pass  along  its  axis,  must  be  directed  to  the  star  itself.  But,  if 
the  earth,  and,  of  course,  the  telescope  be  in  motion,  it  must  be  inclined  forward,  so  as 
to  be  in  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  the  sides  of  which  represent  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  and  the  motion  of  light,  or  in  the  direction  of  those  motions,  and  in  the  ratio  of 
their  velocities.  It  is  with  the  telescope  just  as  with  the  vane  at. the  mast-head  of  a 
ship ;  when  the  ship  is  at  anchor,  the  vane  takes  exactly  the  direction  of  the  wind  ; 
when  the  ship  is  under  weigh,  it  places  itself  in  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram,  of 
which  one  side  represents  the  velocity  of  the  ship,  and  the  other  the  velocity  o£  the 
wind.  If,  instead  of  the  vane,  we  conceive  a  hollow  tube,  moveable  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  case  will  become  more  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  telescope.    The  tube 
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vill  take  such  a  positioo  that  the  wind  may  blow  through  it  without  striking  against 
the  sidesj  and  its  axis  will  then  be  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  just  referred  to. 

The  telescope,  therefore,  through  which  a  star  is  viewed,  and  by  the  axis  of  which 
its  position  star  is  determined,  must  make  an.  angle  with  the  straight  line  drawn 
to.  the  star,  except  when  the  earth  moves  directly  upon  the  star,  or  directly  from  it« 
Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  star  be  in  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  the  telescope  must  be 
pmnted  forward,  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  always  by  the  same  angle,  so. 
that  the  star  would  be  seen  out  of  its  true  place  by  that  angle,,  and  would  appear  la 
describe  a  circle  round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  the  radius  of  which,  subtended  at  the 
earth,  an  angle,  of  which  the  sine  is  to  unity,  as  the  velocity  of  the  earth  to  the  velo* 
city  of  light.  If  the  star  be  any  where  between  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  pole, 
its  apparent  path  will  be  an  ellipse,  the  longer  axis  of  which  is  the  same  with  the  dia- 
meter of  the  former  circle,  and  the  shorter  equal  to  the  same  quantity,  multiplied  by 
the  sine  of  the  star's  latitude.  If  the  star  be  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  this  shorter 
axis  vanishes,  and  the  apparent  path  of  the  star  is  a  straight  line,  equal  to  the  axis 
just  mentioned. 

Bradley  saw  that  Romer's  observation  concerning  the  time  that  light  takes  to  go 
from  the  sun  to  the  earth  gave  a  ready  expression  for  the  velocity  of  light  compared 
with  that  of  the  earth.  The  proportion,  however,  which  he  assumed  as  best  suited  to 
bis  observations  was  somewhat  different;  it  was  that  of  10313  to  1,  which  made  the 
radius  of  the  circle  of  aberration  20'",  and  the  transverse  axis  of  the  ellipse  in  every 
case,  or  the  whole  change  of  position,  40'\  It  was  the  shorter  axis  which  Bradley 
bad  actually  observed  in  the  case  of  7  Draconis^  that  star  being  very  near  the  solsti- 
tial colore,  so  that  its  changes  of  declination  and  of  latitude  are  almost  the  same.  In 
order  to  show  the  truth  of  bis  theory,  he  computed  the  aberration  of  different  stars, 
and,  on  comparing  the  results  with  his  observations,  the  coincidence  appeared  almost 
perfect,  so  that  no  doubt  remained  concerning  the  truth  of  the  principle  on  which  he 
had  founded  his  calculations.  He  did  not  explain  the  rules  themselves:  Clairaut 
published  the  first  investigation  of  these  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Science 
for  1737.  Simpson  also  gave  ,a  demonstration  of  them  in  his  ^Essays,  published  in 
1740. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  velocity  of  light,  as  assumed  by  Bradley,  did  not 
exactly  agree  with  that  which  Romer  had  assigned ;  supposing  the  total  amount  of 
the  aberration  40|",  it  gave  the  time  that  light  takes  to  come  from  the  sun  to  the 
earth  S'  13" ;  but  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  since  the  time  of  this  astronomer^  the 
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velocity  of  light  deduced  from  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites  has  been  found  ex« 

actly  the  same. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  phenomenon'  thus  discovered  by  Bradley  and  Molyneux^ 
when  in  search  of  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars,  is  in  reality  as  convincing  a  proof  of 
the  earth's  motion  in  its  orbit,  as  the  discovery  of  that  parallax  would  have  been.  It 
seems,  indeed,  as  satisfactory  as  any  evidence  that  can  be  desired.  One  only  regrets, 
in  reflecting  on  this  discovery,  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  aberration  was  not  foreseen^ 
and  thai,  after  being  predicted  from  theory,  it  had  been  ascertained  from  observation. 
As  the  matter  stands,  however,  the  discovery  both  of  the  fact  and  the  theory  is  highly 
creditable  to  its  author. 


In  the  imperfect  OUthne  Which  1  hav6  lidw  sketched  of  one*of  the  most  interesting 

periods  in  the  bisttfry  of  immcto  'knowledge;  much  has  been  omitted,  and  many  great 

characters  passed  over,  lo(^  0$'\t  were,  in  the  splendour  of  the  two  great  kiihitfafies^ 

which  marked  this  ept^itir  ;^ewton  and  Leibnits  are  so  distingotBhed  from  the  f^ 

.  .•  •  •  « 

even  of  the  «ci^ntSfi<it/wdt*ld^.fbat  we  can  onl^  compare  them  with  one  another,  though;^ 

in  foct,  .416  4We'  intell^96ttiU  characters^,  who  both  reached  the  highest  degree  of  ex« 
celletioe)  i^^ere  ever  tiiore '  dissimilar. 

For  th^  v^ety  of  his  genius,  andlhe  extent  of  his  research,  Leibnitz  is  perhaps  a!-' 
together  «BrivaIled,  A  lawyer,  a  historian,  an  antiquary,  a  poet,  and  a  philologist,— ^' 
a  mathematician,'  a  jDetaphystcian,  a  theologian,  and  I  will  add  a  geologer,  he  has 
in  an  these  ohtfTacters  produced  works  of  great  merit,  and  in  some  of  them  of  the 
highest  excellence.  It  is  rare  that  original  genius  has  so  little  of  a  peculiar  direction^ 
or  is  disposed  to  scatter  its  efforts  over  so  wide  a  field.  Though  a  man  of  great  inven* 
tive  powers,  he  occupied  much  of  his  time  in  works  of  mere  labour  and  erudition, 
where  there  was  nothing  to  invent,  and  not  much  of  importance  to  discover.  Of 
his  inventive  powers  as  a  mathematician  we  have  already  spoken ;  as  a  metaphysi- 
cian, his  acuteness  and  depth  are  universally  admitted  ;  but  metaphy^csis  a  science 
in  which  there  are  few  discoveries  to  be  made,  and  the  man  who  searches  in  it  for 
novelty,  is  more  likely  to  find  what  is  imaginary  than  what  is  real.  The  notion 
of  the  Mimads,  those  unextended  units,  or  simple  essences,  of  which,  according  to 
thi6  philMOpher,  all  things  corporeal  and  spiritual,  material  or  intellectual,  are 
formed,  wilt  be  readily  allowed  to  have  more  in  it  of  novelty  than  truth.    The  pre* 
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established  harmany  between  the  body  and  the  mind,  by  which  two  substances  in« 
capable  of  acting  on  one  another,  are  so  nicely  adjusted  from  the  beginning,  that 
their  movements  for  ever  correspond,  is  a  system  of  which  no  argument  can  do 
more  than  prove  the  possibility.  And,  amid  ail  the  talent  and  acuteness  with 
which  these  doctrines  are  supported,  it  seems  to  argue  some  unsoundness  of  under- 
standing,  to  have  thought  that  they  could  ever  find  a  place  among  the  established 
principles  of  human  knowledge. 

Newton  did  not  aim  at  so  wide  a  range.  Fortunately  for  himself  and  for  the  world, 
his  gemus  was  more  determined  to  a  particular  point,  and  its  efforts  were  more  con* 
centrated.  Their  direction  was  to  the  accurate  sciences,  and  they  soon  proved  equally 
inventive  in  the  pure  and  in  the  mixed  mathematics.  Newton  knew  how  to  transfer  the 
truths  of  abstract  science  to  the  study  of  things  actually  existing,  and,  by  returning  in 
the  opposite  direction,  to  enrich  the  former  by  ideas  derived  from  the  latter.  In  expe- 
rimental and  inductive  investigation,  he  was  as  great  as  in  the  pure  mathematics,  and 
his  discoveries  as  distinguished  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  In  this  double  claim  to  re* 
nown,  Newton  stands  yet  unrivalled;  and  though,  in  the  pure  mathematics,  equals  may 
perhaps  be  found,  no  one,  I  believe,  will  come  forward  as  his  rival  both  in  that  science 
and  in  the  philosophy  of  nature.  His  caution  in  adopting  general  principles ;  his  dislike 
to  what  was  vague  or  obscure;  his  rejection  of  all  theories  from  which  precise  conclu- 
sions cannot  be  deduced ;  and  his  readiness  to  relinquish  those  that  depart  in  any  de- 
gree from  the  truth,  are,  throughout,  the  characters  of  his  philosophy,  and  distinguish 
it  very  essentially  from  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz.  The  characters  now  enumerated 
are  most  of  them  negative,  but  without  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded^ 
invention  can  hardly  be  kept  in  the  right  course.  The  German  philosopher  was  not 
furnished  with  them  in  the  same  degree  as  the  English,  and  hence  his  great  talents 
have  run  very  frequently  to  waste. 

It  may  be  doubted  also,  whether  Leibnitz's  great  metaphysical  acuteness  did  not 
sometimes  mislead  him  in  the  study  of  nature,  by  inclining  him  to  those  reasonings 
which  proceed,  or  affect  to  proceed,  continually  from  the  cause  to  the  effect.  The 
attributes  of  the  Deity  were  the  axioms  of  his  philosophy ;  and  he  did  not  reflect  that 
this  foundation,  excellent  in  itself,  lies  much  too  deep  for  a  structure  that  is  to  be 
raised  by  so  feeble  an  architect  as  man ;  or,  that  an  argument,  which  sets  out  with  the 
most  profound  respect  to  the  Supreme  Being,  usually  terminates  in  the  most  unwar- 
rantable presumption.     His  reasonings  from  first  causes  are  always  ingenious ;  but 
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nothing  can  prevent  Ibe  substitution  of  such  causes  for  those  that  are  physical  and  effi- 
cient^ from  being  one  of  the  worst  and  most  fatal  errors  m  philosophy. 

As  an  interpreter  of  nature,  therefore,  Leibnitz  stands  in  no  comparison  with  Newton. 
His  general  views  in  physics  were  vague  and  unsatisfactory  ;  he  had  no  great  value 
for  inductive  reasoning ;  it  was  not  the  way  of  arriving  at  truth  which  be  was  accus- 
tomed  to  take ;  and  hence,  to  the  greatest  physical  discovery  of  that  age,  and  thai 
which  was  established  by  the  most  ample  induction,  the  existence  of  gravity  as  a 
fad  in  which  all  bodies  agree,  he  was  always  incredulous,  because  iio  proof  of  it, 
iL  priori,  could  be  given. 

As  to  who  benefited  human  knowledge  the  most,  no  question,  therefore,  can  arise ; 
and  if  genius  is  to  be  weighed  in  this  balance,  it  is  evident  which  scale  must  prepon- 
derate. Except  in  the  pure  mathematics,  Leibnitz,  with  all  his  talents,  made  no  ma- 
terial or  permanent  addition  to  the  sciences.  Newton,  to  equal  inventions  in  ma- 
thematics,  added  the  greatest  discoveries  in  the  philosophy  of  nature;  and,  141  passing 
through  his  hands,  Mechanics,  Optics,  and  Astronomy,  were  not  merely  improved^ 
but  renovated.  No  one  ever  left  knowledge  in  a  state  so  different  from  that  in  which 
he  found  it.  Men  were  instructed  not  only  in  new  truths,  but  in  new  methods  of  dis- 
covering truth ;  they  were  made  acquainted  with  the  great  principle  which  connects 
together  the  most  distant  regions  of  space,  as  well  as  the  most  remote  periods  of  du- 
ration ;  and  which  was  to  lead  to  future  discoveries,  far  beyond  what  the  wisest  or  most 
sanguine  could  anticipate* 
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Edinburgh.  T7DINBUR0H.  In  AeEncydopadiamia  he  £ound 
XLtf  a  full  account  of  this  City,  till  the  year  18 IS; 
and  we  shall  now  give  a  short  view  of  its  improve* 
ments  and  increase  since  that  period. 

Ever  since  the  year  1769,  when  the  bnildinff  of 
the  New  Town  coramencedy  the  improvement  of  £- 
dinburgh  has  been  prosecuted  with  extraordinary 
zeal,  lK>th  by  the  magistrates  and  by  the  inhabit- 
anta ;  and,  of  late  years  more  especially,  the  exer- 
tions of  all  ranks  have  been  directed  to  this  object. 
In  consequence  of  this  general  and  laudable  spirit^ 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  has  not  only  been  extended  on 
all  sides^  but  has  been  improved  by  the  addition  of 
some  sf^endid  public  edifices;  while  the  access  to 
it  from  eveiy  quarter  has  been  greatly  facilitated 
and  embeUished* 

NewStzeett.  ^^  addition  to  the  original  streets  of  the  New 
Town,  namely.  Prince's  Street,  George's  Street,  and 
Queen's  Street,  with  their  respective  cross  streets, 
and  several  other  intermediate  ones  of  inferior  note* 
an  important  extension  has  been  projected,  and  is  now 
in  part  executing,  on  the  inclined  plane  towards  the 
north.  The  phm  of  these  additional  streets  is  nearly 
simSar  to  that  of  the  original  part  of  the  New  Town, 
consisting  chiefly  of  parallel  rows  of  building,  into 
wfaidi  Uie  improvement  of  incurved  streets  is  taste* 
flilly  inteoduced*  Part  of  an  interval  of  unoccupied 
ground  between  the  M  and  these  new  streets,  former- 
ly private. propertir>  has  been  purchased,  and  is  now 
open  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  quarter  of  the  town, 
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for  whose  convenience  it  has  been  tastefully  laid    ,. 

out  in  walks,  ornamented  with  tiees;  forming  a^^^^'^ 


p;arden  view  extremely  pleasant  to  the  eye  from 
Its  verdure  and  beau^.  Fronting  this  space,  a 
very  elegant  street  and  crescent  have  been  already 
built,  together  with  several  parallel  and  retiring 
streets;  and  this  part  of  the  town  continues  ra- 
pidly to  increase.  The  ground,  which,  within  these 
four  last  years,  consisted  of  green  fields,  is  now  co- 
vered with  elegant  and  spacious  streets ;  other  streets 
are  in  progress ;  and  new  and  important  additions  are 
in  contemplation,  by  which  some  of  them  will  be 
prolonged  eastward  as  far  as  Leith  Walk. 

The  inconvenience  of  the  access  to  Edinburgh  ^ 
by  the  great  London  road  was  long  a  subject  of  ge-^^  ^ 
neral  regret.  In  entering  the  city  from  this  quarter,  East. 
the  road  lay  through  narrow  and  inconvenient  streets, 
forming  an  approach  no  way  suited  to  the  general  ele- 
gance of  the  place.  In  the  year  1814,  active  mea- 
sures were  at  length  adopted  to  remedy  this  defects 
For  this  purpose,  it  was  proposed  to  tbrm  a  mag- 
nificent entrance  across  the  Cahon  Hill,  and  this 
plan  is  now  nearly  completed.  A  spacious  road, 
paved  at  an  immense  expenoe,  has  been  carried  quite 
across  the  hill  ^— in  one  part,  a  passage  has  been  cut 
through  the  solid  rock,  and  an  immense  mass  of 
ground  has  been  levelled,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
ascent.  Between  the  Calton  Hill  and  Frince*s 
Street,  a  deep  ravine  intervened,  which  was  former- 
ly occupied  with  old  and  ill.  built  streets.    In  or*^  ' 
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Edinbnrgh.  der  to  coDDect  the  hill  with  Prioce'i  Str^et^  all  these 
Vi9»Y^^  ^^^^  ^^^  swept  away,  and  an  elegant  bridge  of  one 
arch  has  been  thrown  over  the  hollow,  which 
makes  the  descent  from  the  Hill  into  this  street 
easy  and  agreeable.  Thus,  ib  place  of  being  car- 
ried, as  formerly,  through  long  and  narrow  street^, 
die  great  road  from  the  east  into  Edinburgh 
sweeps  along  the  side  of  the  singular  and  steep 
elevation  of  the  Calton  Hill ;  whence  the  traveller 
has  first  a  view  of  the  Old  Town,  with  its  elevat- 
ed buildings  crowning'  the  summit  of  the  adjoin* 
ing  ridges,  and  rising'  upon  the  eye  in  imposing 
masses ;  and,  afterwards,  of  the  New  Town  finely 
contrasted  with  the  Old,  in  the  regularity  and  ele- 
gance of  its  general  outline.  The  Calton  Hill  is  a 
singularly  striking  and  romantic  object,  and  in  lay- 
ing it  out,  there  is  ample  scope  for  picturesque  effect. 
In  the  late  improvements  this  has  not  been  neglect- 
ed. Walks  at  different  elevations  have  beca  cut 
around  it^  from  which  is  seen,  to  great  advantage,  the 
Old  and  New  Town  projected  on  the  plain  below; 
while,  at  a  greater  distance,  the  eye  ranges  over  a 
wide  extent  of  the  adjacent  country,  viewing  in  the 
north  and  east  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  high  grounds 
of  Fife,  and  the  German  Ocean,  and  towards  the  south 
and  westy  a  wide  extent  of  cultivated  plains  termi- 
nated by  distant  hills. 
BuUd^  on  According  to  a  plan  which  has  been  drawn  out 
the  CfSton  ^7  ^^  William  Playfair,  a  youne  architect  of  4he 
HUL  greatest  promise,  the  ground  which  lies  between  the 

Calton  Hill  and  Leith  is  proposed  to  be  laid  out  in 
new  streets ;  and  some  farther  embellishments  are.  to 
be  added  to  the  Hill  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
subservient  to  the  general  effect  of  the  intended  im- 
provements. On  the  grand  road,  which  is  just  begun, 
and  which  is  to  run  along  the  bottom  of  the  Hill  on 
the  north,  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  large  crescent, 
from  which  three  main  streets  will  diverge  towards 
the  town.  The  northern  side  of  the  main  road  being 
left  partly  unbuilt,  an  excellent  situation  wil)  be  ob- 
tained for  public  buildings ;  and  it  is  proposed  that  a 
building  of  this  description  should  be  erected  as  an  ap- 
propriate termination  to  each  of  the  principal  streets 
J'ust  mentioned.  Above  these  public  buikjii^gs,  a 
landsome  row  or  terrace  is  to  be  buUt,  sufficient- 
ly elevated  to  overlook  the  houses  below,  and 
to  present  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  more  distant 
country.  It  is  intended  that  this  terrace  should 
sweep  round  by  an  easy  curve  into  a  long  line  of 
building,  proposed  to  be  ranged  along  the  side  of 
the  Re^nt  Road  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill ; 
and  that  the  space  between  this  and  the  Regent 
Road  should  be  converted  into  gardens,  which, 
when  properly  laid  out  and  planted,  will  become 
an  agreeable  and  inviting  retirement;  and  will,  at 
the  same  time,  present  a  pleasing  foreground  to  the 
delightful  scenery  which  is  to  be  seen  from  the 
public  walks  above.  In  planning  the  ground  along 
Leith  Walk,  it  is  proposed,  in  like  numner,  that 
squares  and  incurved  streets,  should  be  tastefully  in- 
troduced, that  the  eye  may  be  relieved  from  the 
dull  uniformity  which  is  presented  by  the  constant 
recurrence  of  the  same  regular  parallels.  Besides 
these  improvements^  the  Eastern  Road,  which  forms 
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one  of  the  great  communications  with  Leith,  will  be  Edinbuigh. 
considerably  widened,  and  four  rows  of  trees  planted 
along  its  whole  length,  In  order  to  convert  it  into  an 
agreeable  walk  for  the  inhabiUnts. 

This  extension  of  the  city  is,  however,  only  in  con- 
templation. But  tliere  are  other  improvements  equal- 
ly important  which  are  either  already  executed  or 
in  progress. 

The  Enci/clopadia  contaras  an  account  of  the  Uni-  P««««  rf 
versity ;  and  it  is  stated,  that  the  origmal  struc-  cdfc^ 
ture  was  partly  taken  down  to  make  way  for  one  ^^ 
more  suited  to  the  taste  of  modern  times,  and  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  the  increasing  concourse  of 
stodents  which  the  growing  celebrity  of  this  seminary 
was  attracting  from  all  parts.  A  most  magnificent 
and  extensive  pile  was  begun,  the  funds  for  which 
were  to  be  supplied  by  subscription.  But  it  was  soon 
found,  that  this  work  was  planned  on  too  extensive 
a  scale,  and  the  money  collected  being  exhausted, 
the  progress  of  the  work  was  interrupted,  and  the 
'  building  remained,  in  consequence,  for  a  long  time 
in  a  most  awkward  and  unfinished  state,  a  deformi- 
tv,  in  place  of  an  ornament,  to  the  metropolis.  By 
the  liberality  ef  Gowerntnent  a  grantof  public  money 
has  been  obtained,  and  the  work  has  been  recommen* 
ced  on  a  reduced,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  added,  an 
improved  plan,  furnished  by  Mr  Playfair.  According 
to  the  original  plan  of  Mr  Adam,  the  interior  space 
inclosed  by  the  buildings  of  the  University  was  di- 
vided into  two  courts  or  areas  by  a  central  range  of 
buildings.  In  the  new  plan  this  range  of  buildings 
.is  left  out,  and  the  whole  interior  space  is  thrown 
into  an  open  court;  and  such  alterations  and  additions 
have  been  introduced,  as  were  necessary  to  obviate 
incongruities,  and  to  give  to  the  whole  an  aspect  of 
perfect  uniformity.  The  access  into  the  court  is 
through  a  spacious  gateway ;  and  a  person  entering 
will  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  view  of  the  buildings 
containing  the  library,  and  on  the  other  those  occu- 
pied by  the  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
classes ;  while  opposite  to  him  will  be  the  museum, 
the  front  of  which  is  finely  ornamented  with  Corin- 
thian  columns,  resting  on  a  rusticated  arcade. 

With  respect  to  its  interior  arrangemenu,  this  edi- 
fice is  laid  out  in  suitable  apartments  for  the  library, 
the  museum,  the  graduation  hall,  and  chapel,  and  class 
rooms  for  die  professors.  According  to  the  new  plan, 
the  library  will  be  divided  into  two  stories,  the  lower 
of  which  will  be  separated  into  five,  compartments,  ' 
communicating  with  each  other  by  folding  doors. 
The  anti-room  will  form  a  spacious  apartment,  for- 
ty-seven feet  long,  twenty-four  feet  wide,  and  twen- 
ty-two feet  high,  well  lighted  by  a  large  window 
from  the  court.  The  next  apartment  is  of  a  circular . 
form,  forty  feet  in  diameter  and  sixty-four  feet  in 
height,  lighted  from  the  top,  and  having  a  gallery 
running  round  it.  Farther  on  is  the  central  room^ 
sixty  feet  long,  forty-seven  feet  wide,,  and  twenty- 
two  feet  high,  which  is  intended  to  be  fitted  up  aa 
a  graduation  hall  and  chapel.  Beyond  this  are  two 
rooms  to  correspond  to  the  circular  room  and  the 
outer  room  already  described.  The  upper  com- 
partment of  the  library  is  on  a  plan  similar  to  the 
one  below,  with  this  exception,  that  the  central  di- 
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Eaiaboij^.  vision  it  thirty  feet  in  height,  having  an  arched  ceil- 
^^'V^*^  ing  supported  by  sixteen  Corinthian  columns.  In 
place,  also,  of  a  division  into  compartments,  the  whole 
IS  thrown  into  one  great  room;  so  that  the  eye 
ranges  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  extending  to 
a  distance  of  190  feet;  the  circular  rooms  with  their 
domes,  and  the  centre  compartment  with  its  arched 
ceiling,  producing  a  noble  variety,  while  the  columns 
with  Uieir  unbroken  entablature,  will  give  simplicity 
and  coherence  to  the  whole.  The  museum  for  specu 
mens  of  natural  history,  the  stock  of  which  is  daily  ac< 
cumulating,  occupies  two  large  rooms  in  different  sto- 
ries. The  lower  room  is  ninety  feet  long,  thirty-four 
feet  wide,  and  twenty-four  feet  high.  It  is  proposed 
to  furnish  it  in  a  simple  and  appropriate  manner,  the 
ceiling  being  left  quite  plain,  and  supported  by  Doric 
columns.  The  upper  apartment  is  of  the  same  length 
and  breadth  as  the  one  below ;  but  is  considerably 
higher  as  it  extends  upwards  towards  the  roof.  In 
the  middle  of  it  is  a  dome  22  feet  in  diameter,  the 
centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  sky-light,  from 
which  and  from  other  points  an  abundant  supply  d 
light  is  obtained  for  the  exhibition  of  the  specimens* 
The  rooms  appropriated  to  the  different  classes  are 
conveniently  disposed  on  the  intermediate  floors  be^ 
tween  the  pavement  floor  and  the  attics.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  number  of  students  that  have  attended 
the  University  for  the  last  four  years:  In  1814, 
2029;  1816,2097;  1816,2025;  1817>  2024;  and 
in  1818,  2160. 
Kew  libra-  That  lai^  and  irregular  pile  of  building  in  the 
Parliament  Square,  in  which  the  Supreme  Courts 
hold  their  sittings  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
has  lately  received  various  additions  and  improve* 
ments.  In  the  interior,  great  reparations  have  been 
made,  and  the  front  has  i)een  replaced  by  another, 
with  an  elegant  piazza.  Attached  to  the  iK>rth*wesc 
corner  of  th^  Parliament  House,  mi^nificent  apart-^ 
ments  have  lately  been  finished  for  ^e  reception  of 
the  Advocates'  Library,  and  that  of  the  Writers  to 
the  Signet.  The  room  appropriated  to  the  latter, 
which  is  105  feet  in  length,  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  by  means  of  open  arches,  the  first  of  the 
compartments  being  oblong,  and  the  second  square* 
The  ceiling  of  the  oblong  division  is  supported 
by  two  rows  of  Corinthian  columns,  which,  besides 
being  in  themselves  highly  elegant  and  ornamental, 
completely  obviate  the  want  of  height,  which  might 
•therwise  have  in  some  degree  marred  the  general 
appearance  of  so  large  a  room.  On  entering  the  great 
door,  the  cirfonnade  continued  for  seven  interco- 
lumniatiens,  without  any  break  or  interruption,  pro<^ 
duces  a  simple  and  noble  effect,  and  through  the  or- 
namented arches  by  which  this  part  of  the  ball  is 
separated  from  the  inner  apartment,  the  latter  ap- 
pears rich  and  magnificent.  Nor  is  the  view  from 
the  upper  end  of  tl^  room  at  all  inferior,  the  colon- 
nade as  seen  through  the  arch  recedine  from  the  eye 
in  regular  and  beautiful  gradation.  "Die  room  over 
this  is  appsopriated  to  the  Advocates'  Library,  and  is^ 
about  25  feet  longer.  It  is  lofUer,  and  more  gorge- 
ously ornamented ;  but  the  general  effect  is  not  so 
pleasing.  Both  were  execut^  from  designs  furnish- 
ed by  the  late  Mr  William  Stark,  who  bw  teft  some 
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Other  noble  monuments  of  hjs  genius  in  the  public  Edinhmgh. 
bufldings  of  Glasgow.  ^"^V^^ 

Several  new  churches  have  been  erected  in  Edin-  New 
burgh  of  very  elegant  architecture.  St  George's  ^^"'•^****' 
Church,  which  was  opened  for  divine  service  in  June 
1814,  presents  a  front  to  Charlotte  Square  of  112 
feet,  with  a  portico,  supported  by  four  Ionic  columns^ 
35  feet  in  height,  elevated  on  a  flight  of  steps.  A 
dome,  48  feet  square,  rises  from  a  basement  behind 
the  portico,  above  which  is  a  circular  row  of  columns, 
surmounted  by  the  upper  compartments  of  the  dome; 
and  the  whole  is  crowned  by  a  lantern,  with  a  cross, 
160  feet  from  the  ground.  This  church  is  favourably 
situated  for  effect,  ^d,  viewed  fVom  particular  points, 
and  at  a  distance,  it  appears  a  grand  and  striking  ob- 
ject. It  is,  however,  greatly  surpassed  in  elegance  of 
architecture  by  the  two  Episcopal  chapels  of  St  Paul's 
and  St  John's,  opened  for  divine  service  in  the  year 
1818.  The  chapel  of  St  Paul's  is  finished  in  the  style 
of  Gothic  architecture,  which  prevailed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VL,  during  which.period  it  had  reached  its 
greatest  perfection.*  .It  is  122  feet  in  length,  by  73 
feet  over  the  walls,  and  resembles  in  its  form  that  of 
King's  College,  Csonbridge,  with  thisdi&rence,  how« 
ever,  that  the  circles  are  wider  in  proportion,  and 
the  octagon  towers  more  ornamented.  Although 
this  style  of  architecture  is  susceptible  of  the  high* 
est  decoration,  the  design  of  this  chapel  is  remark- 
able, chiefly  for  the  simplicity  and  continuity  of  its 
parts ;  and  it  is  in  vain  that  we  look  for  the  same 
striking  efiect  in  any  of  the  edifices  executed  at  the 
commencement,  or  during  the  decline  of  this  style 
of  architecture.  The  biulding  consists  of  a  nave 
and  two  side  aisles.  The  interior  dimensions  are 
105^  feet  by  69  feet;  the  nave  is  105  feet  by  26 
feet,  and  4iS  feet  high ;  the  two  aisles  are  each  79 
feet  by  13  feet  6  inches,  and  29  feet  high.  The  ceil- 
ing of  the  nave  is  a  ^t  Gothic  arch,  with  ornament- 
ed ribs  and  tracery  mouldings.  The  ceilings  over 
the  galleries  are  ornamented  in  the  same  manner^ 
and  those  under  the  galleries  are  decorated  with  per- 
forated ribs,  and  head  and  point  ornaments.  The 
altar  window,  which  is  32  feet  high,  by  13  feet  wide, 
is  ornamented  with  a  flaming  cross,  pendant,  amid  a 
wreath  of  clouds,  and  the  opposite  window  is  set 
with  coloured  glass.  Over  the  buttresses  of  the  out- 
er and  inner  walls  are  richly  carved  pinnacles;  and 
on  each  side  of  the  two  principal  windows  a  grace- 
ful octagonal  tower  ascends  to  the  height  of  75  feet. 
This  edifice  was  designed  by  Mr  EiBiot,  and  the 
plan  and  execution  reflect  great  credit  on  his 
taste  and  talents.  It  was  begun  in  1816,  and  fi» 
nished  in  1818,  at  an  expence  of  L.  12,00a  The 
chapel  of  St  John,  which  stands  at  the  west  end 
of  Prince's  Street,  and  which  is  built  from  a  de« 
sign  by  Mr  Bum,  architect,  is  generally  regarded  aa 
a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture.  Its  form 
is  that  of  a  parallelogrBm,  running  east  and  west> 
with  a  projection  in  front  150  feet  The  chapel 
is  109  feet  in  length,  by  66  m  breadth*  The  east 
end  is  embellished  with  a  large  window,  oeaily  30 
feet  high,  which,  with  the  lofty  Gothic  tower,  baa 
a  striking  efiect  when  seen  from  a  distance.  The 
finishing  of  the  roof,  in  the  interior  of  the  save,  is  in 
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Edinburgh,  the  florid  OoChic  styje,  stmilar  to  Henry  the  8e« 
venth's  Chapeli  and  iB  finely  softened  by  the  orange* 
coloured  light  of  the  upper  windoin.  There  are  no 
galleries  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  general  ap* 
pearance,  which  ia  at  once  grand  and  simple.  In 
addition  to  those  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  cha- 
pel has  been  lately  built  at  the  end  of  York  Place» 
m  the  purest  style  of  Gothic  architecture.  An  ele* 
gant  churdi  for  an  Antiburgher  congregation  has 
been  erected  in  Nicholson's  -Streeti  in  Uie  same  style 
of  architecture. 

The  want  of  an  Observatory  was  long  a  subject  of 
regret  among  the  men  of  science.in  Edinburgh ;  and 
so  early  as  the  year  i7S6,  a  building  of  this  nature 
was  begun,  but,  frooi  various  causes,  it  was  not 
prosecuted  to  a  cpnelusion.  In  the  year  1812« 
an  Astronomical  Institutioii  was  formed  partly  for 
ihe  purpose  of  remedying  this  want;  and,  on 
the  25th  April  1818,  the  foundation^one  of  an 
Observatory  was  laid  on  the  Calton  Hill,  in  or# 
der,  as  is  expressed  .on.  the  plate  deposited  at  the 
foundation,  ^^  that  acreat  city,  renowned  for  luxury 
and  knowledge,  might  no  longer  be  without  tfaie 
means  of  cultivating  the  most  sublime  and  most  per- 
fect of  the  sciences.''    The  buildbg,  the  plan  of 

-  which  was  furnished  bv  Mr  Playfiur,  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross,  formed  by  nrar  Doric  porticoes  facing  the 
four  quarters  of  the  lieavens,  and  consisting  each  m  six 

.  columns  elevated.upon  steps.  The  interior  contains 
an  entrance-hall,  with  a  staircase  adjoining,  a  room 
for  the  aoGommodation  of  the  observer,  and  the  great 
room  for  Um  astronomical  instruments,  which  consist 
of  a  transit  instrument,  an  astronomical  cirde,  and  a 
mural  circle.  These  are  to  rest  on  massive  stone 
piers,  which  are  fciunded  ou  the  solid-rock>  and  every 
precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  vibration.  The  roof 
IS  intersected  by  ^lertures  for  the  mural  corcle,  and 
for  the  transit  instrument,  and  a  moveable  dome  is 
provided  for  the  astronomical  cirde. 
NewPxifon.  The  old  Tolbootb,  which  was  oritfinaUy  intended 
for  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  and  the  Courts  of 

.  Justice^  and  whicb,  with  the  buildings  connected 
with  it,  long  remainyed  an  encumbrance  on  the  High 
^Street,  was  taken  down  in  the  year  1817;  pvevioua 
to  which  a  new  prison  was  finished  on  the  Calton 

,  Hill,  in  every  respect  better  calculated  both  for  the 
security  and  CQmfort  of  the  prisoners.    It  is  an  ex- 

i.  tensive  building,  the  ground-floor  of  which  is  di- 

vvided  into  seven  compartments,  each  containii^  a 
good  day-room  and  a.court>yard,  the  courUyards 
meeting  at  a  point,  at  which  is  placed  a  watch-house* 
Aboi«eeibe  watgh-hoose,  on  a  steep  hill  impending 

.  over  the  prison,  is  the  governor's  house,  a  most  im- 
posing structure,  which  completely  overlooks  the  se- 
veral yards.  T%e  upper  stories  of  the  building  are 
occupied  by  the  night  cells  of  the  diierent  prisoners, 
ranged4>n  both.sides  of  lopg  galleries.   An  infirmary 

:  is  attached  to  the  prison,  and  ^Iso  a  chapel,  in  which 

^a  dergyman  is  appointed  to  officiate.  The  outward 
aspect  of  the  building  is  heav]^  e>^  serves  to  im* 
press  on  the  mind  of  the  spectators  the  gloomy  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  cprected. 
r^^'^  Owing  to  the  great  extension  of  Edinburgh,  and 
^|^^j~^^  to  the  improvements  introduced  iato  the  intenpr  eco« 
nomy  of  the  houses,  the  siqpply  of  water  brought  in« 
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to  thiB  dty  has  of  laie  years  been  found  insiiflBcientfiiiBiNiiih. 
for  the  use  of  its  increasing  inhabitanu ;  and  a  great  ^<^^^^i^ 
scarcity  of  this  necessary  artide  has  been  experien* 
ced  at  different  times.  To  remedy  this  grievance  a 
joint  stock  company  has  been  established,  with  a  ca- 
pital of  L.  185,000*  There  are  several  springs  at 
the  distance  of  about  eight  miles,  in  the  Pentland 
Hills,  whidi  it  is  proposed  to  bring  into  the  dty  at 
the  estimated  expence  of  L.  85,000,  to  be  defrayed 
by  an  increased  rate  of  duty  on  the  bouses.  A  com* 
pany  has  also  -  been  established  for  lighting  the 
streets  and  shops  with  gas.  Their  capitd  amounts  to 
L.  100,000,  and  the  principal  streets  and  warehouses 
have  alroidy  received  the  full  benefit  of  this  improve* 
ment. 

At  Leitb,  which  is  the  sea*port  of  Edinburgh,  LdtfaDocks. 
^eat  improvements  have  been  exeotted  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  increasmg  trade.  In  1800,  a 
magnificent  suite  of  wet-docks  was  planned ;  and  the 
firM  of  these  beautiful  banns,  250  yards  in  length 
by  100  in  breadth,  and  sufficient  to  accommo£le 
40  ships  of  200  tons,  was  opened  in  1806 1  a  second 
.was  opened  in  18179  and  it  is  btended  to  have  aD» 
other  dock,  equal  in  siae  to  the  two  former,  which 
will  he  suffident  for  the  acconmiodation  of  frigates. 
The  two  docks,  already  finished,  have  cost  L.  250,000. 

Edinburgh  is  in  no  respect  a  trading  or  manufac*  Gencnl  Ob- 
turing  town.  Being  the  seat  of  the  supreose  Courts  ""^^^^ 
of  Justice  for  Scotland,  and  also  of  a«celebrated  uni« 
versity,  with  other  important  insUtutiona  for  educa^ 
tion.  It  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  numevoos  retain* 
era  of  these  establishments.  Law  is  the  lending  pio* 
fession,  and  those  who  are  connected  wMi  it  are  d^ 
vided  into  diierent  classes,  namdy,  Advocates,  who 

iilead  before  the  courts.  Writers  lo  the  Sjgnet,  who 
brm  the  gveat  body  of  oonveyaaeers,  with  certain 
valuable  exclusive  privileges,  mid  WriSerB,  a  gencA^e 
name  for  all  those  who  act  as  solicitors^  whether  be* 
fore  the  supreme  or  inforior  Courts.  A  eonsidecw 
able  class,  also,  depends  on  the  university  and  o- 
ther  seminaries ;  and  'the  constant  residence  in  E« 
dinburgh  of  so  many  persons  attached  to  the  leamb 
ed  professions  has  produced  a  most  fiivoorable  in* 
fluence  on  the  minds  and  character  of  the  inhabit* 
ants^  and  has  given  generally  So  the  sodety  of 
this.metropdis  a  tone  and  polish  not  to  be  found 
in  any  mercantile  place.  Edinburgh  is  also  the  ro^ 
sort  of  rank  and  fiuhion,  as  wdl  as.  of  literature  and 
taste.  Many  opulent  Ihmiliea  make  it  thdr  winter 
raaidenoe,  pertlv  for  the  sake  of  edocatii^  tfadr  ddl- 
dren,'and  also  for  the  purpose  of  introdudng  tbeos 
on  easy  terms  into  the  circles  of  foshionable-soeielyw 
The  manufootures  of  E<finburgh  aro  diieiy  of  thw 
finer,  sort,  and  such  as  tend  to  minister  to  the  imme*> 
diate  wants  of  a  refined  and  luxurious  populatioo. 
They oonsist of  household  flimitoi^  travdliogcar^ 
riagei^  the  construction  of  musical  instrument,  Sec 
There  are  also,  manufactures  of  glass,  marble,  brassy 
and  iron.  Two  distilleriea  are  established  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  Edinburgh  has  dwi^  been  no* 
ted  for  exoellsBt  ale.  The  trade  of  Boohsdthy 
and  Printing  has  of  late  y«ars  increased  to  a  great 
Mttent,  and  various  periodical  and  other*  worka 
have  been  published^  some  of  which  Imve  do* 
servedly   attained    the    most   extensive  cdebrity* 
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ttUataii^  Of  theie  Ibe  principal  if  the  Edinburgh  Rmeto, 
•>ui«»      which  circubuet  quarterly  I5fi00  copies.    There  are 

^"^V^^  also  two  noDtbly  magaatnes,  a  Monthly  Review,  be« 
Sides  ei^tNew8paDer>»  three  published  thrice  a*  week, 
two  twice,  and  tnree  once  a-week.  The  King's 
printing  office,  which  has  the  exclusive  right  of 
printing  Bibles^  annually  throws  off  100,000  c»> 

pies.  (o.) 

EDINBURGHSHIRE,  or,  as  it  is  frequently 
oaUed,  Mid-Lothian,  the  seat  of  the  metropolis 

SituatioQ.  of  North  Britain.  It  is  situated  between  55^  89^ 
and  65P  &Sf  no>^  latitude,  and  between  ^  s& 
and  3^  3$'  iongitude  west  from  Greenwich.  Its 
boundariefl  are  the  Frith  of  Forth  on  the^north; 
Liaiithgowshire  or  West-Lothian  on  the  west ;  the 
cauntiea  of  Haddington  or  Bast»Lothia&,  Berwick, 
and  Roxboi^  on  the  east ;  and  those  of  Selkirk, 
Peebles,  and  Lanark  on  the  south ;  the  length  of  the 
whole  line,  which  is  very  irregttlar  and  longest  on 

Sxte&t  ^  south,  being  about  90  miles^  The  medium 
length  of  the  eooaty.  aaay  be  taken  at  24  mfles,  and 
the  breadth  15,  the  area  thus  comprising  960 
square  miles,  or,  by  the  latest  computation,  SS4 
aqaave  miles,  or  ftiS^SSO  English  acres,  of  which 
145,000,  or  64  aereain  a  bunded,  are  in  cultivation, 
and  the  remainder,  or  more  than  a  third,  hilly,  or 
otherwise  comparatively  unproductive. 
Surftce.  The  surface  of  this  county  exhibits  a  great  va« 

riety  of  natural  sceoenr,  almost  evenrwhere  blended 
and  embellished  with  the  labours  of  taste  and  opu» 
lence.    The  lower  and  richer  part  of  it  is  of  a  semi* 
circular  form,  inclining  towards  the  Frith  of  Forth 
on  the  norths  and  terminating  near  Mid  Calder  on 
the  west,  and  Fala  on  the  sou^-east,  but  interrupted 
by  the  Pentland  Hills,  which,  rising  in  the  south- 
west,. approach  to  within  five  miles  of  the  frith,  and 
thus  divide  the  southern  part  of  this  tract  into  two 
large  plains^     These  hills  cover  about  40  square 
odes,  and  though  none  of  them  rise  to  the  height  of 
more  than  1700  feet^  yet  thehr  situation  in  a  flat 
eonntry,  and  bleak  and  barren  aspect,  render  them 
very  prominent  objects  in  the  landscape.     On  the 
south-east,  where  the  county  terminates  almost  in  a 
point,  between^  Roaburgh  and  Selkirk  shires,  and 
about  15  mileafrom  the  sea,,  there  is  another  moun* 
tainous  tract,  called  the  Morefoot  Hills,  the  highest 
of  which  rise  to  UDwavds  of  1800  feet^  and  extend 
over  50  square  mueOi    From  the  rivulet  Gala,  which 
flows  through  it^  this  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Gala  Water  district*     Fertile  valleys 
are  found  among  these  hills,  and  many  of  the  hills 
themselves  have  been  cultivated.    With  the  exoep« 
tion  of  these  two  hilly  tracts,  Edinburghshire  may 
be  considered  aa  a  low  Iving  country,  though  not 
level  or  flat/  the  suiftce  being  varied  by  ridges  and 
gentle  acolivitiesi  and  occasionally  by  detached  hUli 
of  moderate  elevation,  among  which  Arthur's  Seat, 
in  the  vicmity  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Corstorphine 
HiUs,  are  the  most  considerable^    The  view  from 
these  eminences  it  sin^pihurly  rich  and  beautiful,  em« 
bracing,  besides  the  city  itself,  a  great  many  gentle* 
men*s  seals^  with  their  pleasure  grounds,  and  ele- 
gant villas  diickly  planted  in  every  direction,— with 
the  town  and  shmpmg  of  Leith,  and  the  estaary  of 
the  Forth  expanding  mto  the  ocean  on  the  north 
mid  netth-eaHy  and  the  phuna  and  Wfjtt  groiada  of 
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Fife  beyond, — ^while  the  naked  and  rugged  hills  to  the  Bdiiilmigh. 
south  form  a  strikiog  contrast  with  the  h^hly  oma-    J^^ 
mented  landscape  into  which  they  protrude.  ^^V^ 

The  climate   is   exceedingly  variable,  but  notdnnatt. 
subject  to  extremes.    Snow  seldom  falls  Bifore  De* 
cember.    From  March  to  June,  cold  east  winds  of- 
ten prevail,  sonetimes  attended  by  great  falls  ef 
rain.     July  and  August  are  warm  and  pleasant. 
Partly  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  di- 
mate,  the  com  crops  do  not  come  to  maturity  so 
soon  as  in  the  south  of  Scotland  by  three  weeks 
or  a  month.    The  fields,  in  late  seasons,  are  not  all 
cleared,  even  near  the  city,  till  the  end  of  October. 
According  to  a  register  kept  in  its  unmediate  vidni* 
ty,  for  eight  years,  from  1785  to  1792,  inclusive, 
the  average  number  of  rainy  days  was  175,  and  the 
quantity  of  rain  25.75  inches.    The  thermometer 
once  in  the  same  period  was  at  89^,  and  twice  be- 
sides above  80^ ;  the  lowest  point  1 V ;  and  the  aver^ 
age  of  the  whole  period  was  46.570. 

The  streams  of  this  county  are  so  inconsiderable  Waten. 
as  not  to  be  called  rivers,  but  toaterSf  a  term  which 
in  Scotland  is  employed  to  denote  a  stream  some- 
what larger  than  a  brook  or  hum,  and  whose  bed  is 
never  in  ordinary  seasons  altogether  dry.    Almond 
water,  which  rises  in  the  borders  of  Lanarkshire,  se» 
parates  this  county  from  Linlithgowshire  for  a  great 
part  of  its  course,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Cramond,  where,  at  high  water,  it  is  naviga* 
ble  by  sloops  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mOe.    Th^ 
water  of  Leilb  has  its  source  in  the  western  extre^ 
mity  of  the  parish  of  Currie,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Pentland  Hills,  and  fails  into  the  sea  at  Leith, 
aAer  a  course  of  about  16  miles.    It  flows  in  a  deep*i 
er  channel  than  the  former ;  the  banks  are,  for  the 
most  part,  beautifully  fringed  with  wood.    In  no  part 
of  the  island  perhaps  is  so  small  a  body  of  water 
employed  with  greater  efiect,  there  beins  upwards 
of  seventy  mills,  the  greater  number  cmrn  miUs^  on  ten 
miles  of  its  course.    The  Esk  is  the  most  considera^ 
ble  rivulet,  and  also  the  most  beautifuL    It  is  form* 
ed  of  two  others  of  the  same  name^  called  the  North 
Esk  and  the  South  Esk.    The  North  Esk  rises  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  above  New- 
hall,  about  J  4  miles  from  Edinburgh,  and  flows  by 
Pennicuik,  Roslin,  Hawthomden,  l4ttwade,  and  MeU 
viUe  Castle,  till  it  meets  with  the  South  Esk  below 
Dalkeith.    The  South  Esk  has  its  source  m  the 
Morefoot  Hills.    On  ita  banks,  which  are  also  well 
wooded  and  picturesque,  stand  Amiston,  Dalhousie, 
and  Newbattle.    Thar  united  streams  flow  into  the 
sea  at  Musselburgh.    The  Tyne,  which  rises  in  this 
county,  afVer  a  course  of  five  or  six  miles  in  a  nordi* 
east  direction,  passes  into  East>Lothian ;  and  the 
Gala,  the  only  rivulet  that  flows  to  the  south,  rising 
on  the  north  of  the  Morefoot  Hills,  leaves  this  coirn* 
ty  after  it  has  proceeded  about  10  miles,  and  falla 
kto  the  Tweed  below  Galashiels.    The  Esks  and 
the  Gala  contain  trout,  and  salmon  are  caught  in 
the  Esk  at  Musselburgh ;  but  the  quantity  of  eidier 
is  not  contsiderable. 

Edmburghshire  abounds  in  coal,  limestone^  and 
sandstone,  or,  as  it  is  populariT  called,  ^/^isestoae^ 
A  centinned  bed  of  coat  extendi  across  the  wholecosL 
county  from  Carloea,  on  the  confines  of  ^eeddale 
or  Poeblea  shire,  m  a  doreetum  from  south-west  to 
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Edinlimgh.  ndrth-eaBt,  nearly  15  miles  in  length,  and  from  seven 
■***^      to  eight  in  breadth,  on  both  sides  of  the  North  Esk 
^  But  it  is  chiefly  towards  the  lower  end  of  this  vale 
that  the  coal  is  wrought,  where  there  are  in  some 
places  ^  seaKB,  from  two  to  ten  feet  thick.     Some 
of  the  scams  are  horizontal,  and  others  almost  per- 
pendicular, from  which  they  are  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  ^^  seams  and  edge  seams;  and  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  position  of  the  coal  cor- 
responds in  some  degree  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  being  level  in  the  valley  of  the  North  Esk, 
and  inclined  to  the  horizon  on  the  higher  grounds 
at  a  distance.    Coal  has  been  wrought  in  the  pa« 
risb   of  Laswade  for  upwards   of    two   centuries, 
where  it  Is  istill  so  abundant,  that  the  quantity 
raised  is  said  to  be  equal  to  a  sixth  part  of  what  is 
obtained  from  all  the  coal  works  of  the  county. 
Ltmiestone  is  found  .not  only  in  the  same  tract  with 
the  coa)^  but  still  farther  to  the  east,  and  alro  in 
the  south  west,  where  coal  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered.    The  great  quarry  at  Gilmerton,  in  the 
parish  of  Libberton,  about  four  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh, is  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  everywhere  open 
to  the  light  of  day»  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  long 
chasm,  advancing  obliquely  to  the  surface.     Like 
the  coal  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  stone  rests  in  an 
inclined  position,  which,  when  removed,  leaves  a 
floor  of  such  a  moderate  declivity  as  to  be  descend- 
ed by  paths  among  the  fragments  of  rock  that  have 
been  left.     At  the  bottom  there  is  a  pool  of  water. 
Overhead  is  a  roof  of  considerable  height,  consist- 
ing of  a  bed  of  solid  rock,  supported  by  pillars  of 
limestone.     The  principal  freestone  quarries  are  at 
Craigleith,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  from 
which  the  six  columns  in  the  front  of  the  New  CoU 
lege  wer^  obtained,  and  at  Hales,  in  the  parish  of 
Colinton,  about  three  miles  to  the  westward.    The 
stone  of  the  former,  from  its  superior  whiteness,  has 
been  of  late  mdst  in  request  for  building,  but  the 
latter  is  still  unrivalled  for  flags  and  for  stairs.     A 
stone  similar  to  that  of  Craigleith,  but  easier  wrought, 
is  now  got  at  Redhall,  also  in  the  parish  of  Colinton. 
Mill-stones  have  been  wrought  in  the  parish  of  Pen- 
nicuik.     Copper  has  been  found  in  the  parish  of  Cur- 
rie  and  some  other  places,  but  not  so  rich  as  to  pay 
for  working.    Iron  stone  abounds  in  the  coal  district, 
and  also  along  the  shore  from  Leith  westwards,  and 
stones  for  building  and  paving  in  every  parish  of  the 
county.     A  stone  similar  to  the  Chinese  Peiunse^ 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  has  been  found 
in  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  clay,  fit  for  being  made 
into  crucibles,  in  the  parish  of  Duddingstone.    There 
are  mineral  waters  in  different  parts,  none  of  which 
are  of  much  celebrity.    St  Bernard's  Well,  to  the 
north-west  of  the  city,  rose  into  some  repute  a  few 
years  ago,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  late  Lord  Gar* 
dcnstone,  but  it  is  now  resorted  to  rather  as  the  ter* 
mination  of  an  agreeable  walk  than  for  its  medicinal 
properties. 
Valuatton        The  valuation  of  Edinburghshire,  which  appears  to 
and  RcDtaL  have  been  taken  in  1649,  is  L.l91,05i,  3s.  9d.  Scots, 
and  in  1811,  the  real  rent  of  the  lands,  according  to  the 
returns  made  under  the  property-tax,  was  L.S77«827> 
19s.  Id.  Sterling,  and  of  the  houses,  L.400,004, 5s. 
6d.    In  1795,  the  landed  property  was  divided  into 
54,2  estates;  of  which  12  belonged  to  hospitals  .and 
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Other    corporate  bodies,    of  the    valued    rent    of  Bdialmigii. 
L.1 0,628,  48.  5d.  Scots,  or  more  than  an  eighteenth      ^"^ 
part  of  the  whole.    Here,  as  throughout  the  rest  of  ^"^'Y'^ 
Scotland,  the  land  is  occupied  by  tenants  on  leases 
for  a  term  of  years,  excepting  the  comparatively 
small  portion  possessed  by  the  proprietors  themselves, 
or  let  in  grass  for  the  season.     Within  a  few  miles  Agricultai^ 
round  the  city,  the  cultivation  of  farms  is  conducted 
with  a  view  to  the  wants  of  that  great  market,  where 
potatoes,  turnips,  and  clovers,  are  found  more  profit^ 
able  than  com.    The  price  of  these  crops,  sold  on 
the  ground,  the  purchaser  taking  upon  himself  all  the 
expence  of  carrying  them  to  market,  or  taking  them 
away  for  his  own  consumption,  may  average  about 
L  20  the  Scots  acre,  (about  L.  16  the  English,)  and 
very  fine  crops  sQmetimes  bring  more  than  L.80.  Ear- 
ly potatoes,  raised  within  a  mile  of  the  city,  have  been 
sold,  to  the  extent  of  several  acres  on  one  fiurm,at  L.50 
an  acre.  The  manure  for  rauing  these  crops  is  amplv 
supplied  by  the  streets  and  stables  of  the  dtj,  whAca 
sells  at  Ss.  -a  cubic  yard  or  more,  according  to  its  qua* 
lity.  and  the  demand.    A  few^  years  ago,  the  street 
soil  was  let  out  to  one  individual,  and  brouoht  the 
city  a  clear  revenue  of  L.2000  a-  year.    This  kind  of 
manure,  the  effiscts  of  which  are  not  so  lasting  as 
those  of  stable   or  farm-yard  dung,    enables   the 
farmers  to  raise  large  crops  of  wheat,  and  other  kinds 
of  corn,  after  the  green  crops,  upon  soils  that  are 
not  naturally  very  fertile ;  but  the  seeds  of  all  sorts 
with  which  it  abounds  are  unfavourable  to  the  clean* 
ness  of  their  fields.    Their  straw,  instead  of  being 
consumed  or  converted  into  manure  on  their  farms> 
is  carried  to  the  city,  and  sold  at  a  rate  averaging 
from  L.  3  to  L.  5  an  acre,  or  sometimes  given  ta 
stablers  in  exchange  for  their  dung.    The  rent  of 
farms,  of  from  50  to  100  acres,  within  a  mile  of  the 
city,  is  in  some  instances  so  high  as  L.8  or  L.  10  an 
acre.     Lime  is  very  little  employed  as  a  manure 
within  the  circle  to  which  the  town  dung  extends. 
Beyond  this  circle,  the  radius  of  which  may  be  about 
five  miles,  the  system  of  cultivation  is  nearly  the 
same  as  we  have  already  described  under  other 
Scottish  counties.    The  extent  of  the  natural  wood  Woodi^ 
has  been  estimated  at  3000  acres,  and  of  plantations 
about  14,000,  together  about  one  acre  in  every  four- 
teen. 

In  1812,  400  acres  were  employed  in  raising  ve*  Hartieiil*^ 
getables  for  the  city,  within  a  circuit  of  &ve  miles,  ^^^'^ 
and  100  acres  more  were  under  strawberries.  Mr 
Neill,  Secretary  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  states 
the  produce  of  the  former  at  L.4d,  and  the  rent  from 
L.  8  to  L.  16  an  acre.  Betvreen  60,000  and  70,000 
Scots  pints  of  strawberries  (nearly  half  as  many 
English  gallons)  are  annually  sold  in  Edinburgh,  at 
from  10s.  6d.  a  pint  down  to  9d.  The  produce  of 
an  acre  is  from  800  to  9OO  pints,  thus  yielding  a  re* 
turn  not  very  different  from  the  garden  grounds. 
There  are  also  several  nurseries  in  the  immediate  vi«, 
cinity  of  the  city,  some  of  them  equal  to  any  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  their  collection  of  fruit  and  forest 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  as  well  as  for 
the  arrangement  and  keeping  of  the  grounds.  A« 
bout  ISO  acres  are  employed  in  this  way. 

The  manufactures  and  commerce  of  this  county,  Msnufiie- 
exclui^ive  of  Edinburgh,  and  Leith  its  sea-port,  are^^^ti,  &c 
inccmsiderable.    Nona  of  the  three  great  branches 
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Edinlmig^.  of  industiy,  tbe  wooUeiiy  cotton,  or  linen  manufac- 
'^^^  ture,  is  carried  on  here  to  any  extent.  Distilleries/ 
paper-mills  oo  both  branches  of  the  Esk»  iron  works 
.'  at  Cramond,  potteries  and  salt-pans  at  Inveresk,  and 
gunpowder  works  at  Temple^  on  the  South  Esk,  are 
the  most  worthy  of  notice.  From  the  metropolis  of 
Scotland  being  situated  here,  tlie  public  roads  that 
pass  through  it  in  every  direction  are  kept  in  the 
best  order^  and  thus  promote  its  internal  trade*  A 
system  of  railways  is  now  in  contemplation  from 
the  coal  works  to  the  south-east  of  the  city,  but- 
with  a  view  to  their  farther  extenmon. 

A  communication  between  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow is  now  about  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  the 
Union  Canal,  a  work  which  promises  to  be  of  great 
utility  to  this  county,  and  the  want  of  which  has 
long  been  felt  This  canal,  which  is  to  be  five  feet 
deep,  and  at  the  surface  S?  feet  wide,  contracting  to 
S2  feet  at  the  bottom,  begins  at  the  Lothian  Road, 
on  the  west  of  Edinburgh,  and,  crossing  the  Water 
of  Leith  at  Slateford,  passes  the  villages  of  Ratho, 
Broxburn,  and  Windiburgh,  and  the  towns  of  Lin- 
lithgow and  Falkirk,  and  joins  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
Canal  at  Lock  No.  16,  near  the  village  of  Camelon, 
after  a  course  of  30  miles.  The  principal  aqueducts 
are,  one  over  the  Water  of  Leitli,  at  Slateford,  500 
£eet  long  and  50  feet  high ;  and  another  of  12 
arches  of  50  feet  span,  over  the  river  Avon,  two 
miles  above  Linlithgow  Bridge,  835  feet  long,  and  90 
feet  in  height  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  Both  of 
these  are  to  be  lined  with  an  iron  trough  instead  of 
puddle.  About  28}  miles  from  Edinburgh,  as  the 
fine  passes  Falkirk,  there  is  to  be  a  tunnel  through 
Prospect  Hill,  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length.  There 
will  be  nine  locks  in  all  on  this  canal,  close 
together,  about  a  mile  west  of  Falkirk;  and  to 
Glasgow  from  the  point  of  junction,  there  are 
four  locks  more,  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal ; 
but  it  is  proposed  to  carry  a  branch  from  the 
Union  up  to  the  summit  level  of  the  other  canal, 
by  which  four  of  the  Union  locks  and  the  four  of 
the  Forth  and  Clvd^,  will  be  saved  to  vessels  going 
directly  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  leaving  only 
^ve  locks  on  that  passage.  The  estimate  for  the 
Union  Canal  was  L.240,500,  which  has  been  raised 
in  shares  of  L.50  each  ;  and  it  is  not  expected  that 
ihe  expence  will  be  more.  It  was  begun  at  Edin- 
burgh in  March  1818,  and  hi  March  1S19,  14  mUes 
of  uie  30  were  nearly  excavated ;  the  whole,  it  is 
hoped,  may  be  finished  by  September  1821.  It  has 
been  found,  on  survey,  that  it  may  be  continued  on 
the  same  level  through  East  Lothian,  by  Dalkeith, 
Haddington,  &c.  A  lockage  of  250  feet  would 
carry  it  down  to  Leitlu    One  great  object  of  this 
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work  is  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  coals  to  the  Kdmbuig^* 
city  from  the  coal-fields  near  Falkirk.  **^ 

Besides  the  capital  itself,  there  is  no  town  of  any  t^V^ 
note  in  Edinburghshire,  but  a  ereat  many  thriving  Village* 
villages.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned,  Mid-Calder, 
'  Corstorpln*ne^andCramond,in  the  north-west ;  Penni* 
cuik,  Dalkeith,  Laswade,  Loanhead,  and  Gilmer* 
ton,  in  the  east. and  south,  and  Musselburgh,  in- 
cluding the  villages  of  Inveresk  and  Fi^herrow,  Por- 
tobello  bnd  Newhaven,  on  the  Frith' of  Forth.  Por- 
tobello  b  a  pleasant  village,  lately  built,  and  much 
resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.  Hot  and  cold  baths  have 
been  constructed  there  upon  a  very  elegant  plan. 
Edinburgh  is  plentifully  supplied  with  fi&h  by  the^A- 
tuives  (as  they  are  called)  of  Newhaven  and  Fisherrow, 
a  singularly  active  and  laborious  race,  and  very  acute 
in  their  dealings,  who  brine  in  the  fish  on  their  backs 
in  large  creels  or  wicker- basKets,  and  cry  them  through 
the  streets  of  the  city.  Dalkeith,  the  most  popu- 
lous of  the  places  we  have  mentioned,  has  been  long 
distinguished  for  its  great  weeklv  markets  for  meal 
and  grain.  The  agreeable  and  healthy  situation  of 
Musselburgh  obtained  for  it  of  old  the  name  of  the 
Montpelier  of  Scotland. 

Among  the  principal  seats  are,  DMeith  House,  prindpa] 
Duke  of  Buccleuch ;  Nevobattle  Abbeys  Marquis  Seats. 
of  Lothian  ;  DuddingstonCf  Marquis  of  Abercom  ; 
Dalmahoi/,  Earl  of  Morton ;  Dalnousie  Castle,  Earl 
of  Dalhousie ;  Melville  Castle,  Viscount  Melville ; 
Colder  House,  Lord  Torphichen;  Amiston,  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Dundas ;  Pennicuik,  Sir  Georee  Clerk, 
member  for  the  county.  There  is  a  cqrious  fos* 
sil  tree  on  the  south  bknk  of  the  North  Esk,  in 
the  grounds  of  Pennicuik,  which  has  lately  at- 
tracted some  notice.  A  figure  of  it  is  given  in  the 
new  series  of  the  Hcots  Magazine  for  December 
1818.  To  the  above  maybe  added,  the  names  of 
some  other  old  families,  who  have  long  held  estates 
in  the  county,  viz.  Baird,  Borthwick,  Craig,  Dal- 
lymple,  Dick,  Drummond,  Foulis,  Hope,  Inglis» 
Law,  Little,' Nesbit,  Scott,  Trotter,  Watson,  Wauch- 
ope,  and  Wilkie. 

Edinburghshire  sends  two  members  to  Parliament,  Popuktioa. 
one  for  the  county  and  another  for  the  city,  the 
only  royal  burgh  in  it  The  annexed  abstract  ex- 
hibits the  state'  of  the  population  of  the  county  in 
1800  and  1811,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  has 
increased  considerably  since  the  last  enumeration. 
— See  Robertson's  Survey  qf  Mid-Lothian^^ihe 
Statistical  Account  qf  Scotland — Beauties  qf  Scot^ 
land.  Vol.  I. — Sir  John  Sinclair's  General  Report 
qf  Scotland'^'Bnd  for  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
the  county,  Chalmers's  Caledonia,  Vol.  IL      (a.) 
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EDRISI,  or  Ai^DRisi,  the  most  eminept  of 
the  geographers  who  have  written  in  the  Anu 
bic  kuDguage.  There  iB  no  iDdiTidual  of  equal  enii<« 
nence  over  whose  Jife  there  hangs  a  deeper  veQ 
of  mystery,  the  various  parts  of  it  affording  rather 
subjects  of  controversy  to  the  learned  than  of  pre* 
else  information  to  the  biographer.  The  place,  and 
even  the  country  in  which  he  was  bom,  compose  the 
first  subject  of  disputation.  Sionita  and  Hezronitai 
who  published  a  Latin  translation  of  his  work  at 
Paris,  make  him  a  Nubian,  and  gave  to  their  work 
the  title  of  Getm^aphia  Nuhienm ;  the  **  Nubian 
Geography."  They  proceeded  upon  &e  expres* 
sion  there  used,  <'  The  Nile  of  Egypt,  which  cuts 
our  land."  Hartmann  was  at  once  fed  to  suspect 
the  correctness  of  this  inference  by*  observing  that 
Nubia  was  one  of  the  countries  of  which  Edrisi 
gives  the  most  meagre  and  imperfect  account.  His 
suspicions  were  confirmed  by  learning  that  Ockley, 
on  examining  two  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  libra- 
ry, had  found  in  both  ''  that  land,"  instead  of  *'  our 
land.*'  It  seems  now  generally  agreed,  therefore, 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  him  of  Nubian 
origin.  Others  have  given  him  an  Egyptian  one, 
which  seems  more  probable,  yet  rests  solely  upon 
the  erroneous  readioff  above  referred  to.  In  1663, 
Bochart  stated  that  ne  had  found,  in  a  manuscript 
of  Leo  Africanus,  that  Edrisi  was  born  at  Mazara, 
in  Sicily,  in  IO98.  Next  year,  however,  the  maqu- 
script  was  edited  by  Hettinger,  in  an  Appendix  to 
his  work,  entitled  Bibliothecarius  QuaaripartibuSt 
when  it  appeared,  that  the  person  supposed  to  be 
Edrisi  was  there  named  EsserifFEssachalli.  Esseriff, 
or  Scherifi^,  is  indeed  an  usual  appellation  of  Edrisi, 
but  is  common  to  many,  and  is  rather  a  title  than  a 
name.  The  rest  of  the  name,  and  the  date  of  birth, 
are  materially  different,  so  that  there  seems  very 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  Bochart  was  here  mis- 
taken. 

The  most  positive  statement  on  the  subject  is  that 
of  Casiri,  who  says  {Bibliotkeca  Arabico^Hispanica, 
II.  9.)  that  if , Edrisi,  as  appeared  probable,  were  the 
person  designated  by  the  Mahommedan  writers  un« 
der  the  long  appellation  of  Abu  Ajbdallah  Mohamad  • 
Ben  Mohamaa  Ben  A^dfiU^  BenEdris,  he  was 
bom  at  Septa  (Ceuta)  pn  the  coast  of  !N^procco,  in 
the  year  of  tl^e  Hegira  493  (A.  D.  Ipp9)..  Casiri  pot 
only  qualifies  his'  statement  with  tl^is  condition,  but . 
he  does  not  state  the  authqrilj^,^  i^rbm  which  it  is  de- 
rived :  so  that  it  resta  only  upon  the  confidence  re- 


posed  in  his  leammg  and  accuracy.  Edrisi  was  h>ng 
a  mighty  name  in  ^rthera  Afirica ;  but,  in  919,  the 
dynasty  was  subverted  by  Mahedi  AbdaUah,  and  the 
proscribed  wrecks  of  the  fiunily ,  according  to  D*Her- . 
belot,  sought  refuge  in  Sicily.  This,  oer^iinly,  tends 
to  strengthen  the  Sicilian  origin  of  our  author; 
though  it  is  probable  that  many  would  seek  refuge 
by  concealment  in  their  native  countv. 
,  If  we  may  trust  the  information  of  Casiri,  Edrisi. 
pursued  his  studies  at  Cordova,  then  equally  famed 
as  a  seat  of  Moorish  empire  and  a  seminary  of  Ara- 
bic learning.  From  the  accurate  and  particular  de« 
scription  he  has  given  of  Spain,  it  is  probable  that 
he  travelled  through  a  great  part  of  that  country. 
Varioua  circumstances  prove  that  he  removed  to 
Sicily,  and  began  to  compose  his  great  work  under 
the  patronage,  and  indeed  at  the  express  desire,  of 
Boger  II.  king  of  that  islapd.  It  was  completed 
about  the  year  1153.  (Heg.  5ii9.) 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  pretty  warm  controversy 
among  the  leamed  whether  Edrisi  was  a  Mahomedan 
or  Christian.    Sionita,  who  adopts  the  latter  opinion, 
observes  that  he  repeatedly  odls  our  Saviour  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  on  one  occasion  simply  "  the  Lord," 
a  title  which  is  said  never  to  be  applied  by  Mahomet^ 
ans  unless  to  Mahomet,  while  they  merely  say  "  Je« 
sus,  to  jvhom  be  peace,"  or  *'  Je$us,  to  whom  be 
safety."    He  also  spealu  with  profound  respect  of 
the  holy  Virgin,  and  of  various  saints,  using,  in  re^ 
gard  to  the  latter,  the  Italian  expression  instead  of 
the  Arabic    These  arguments  are  strenuously  re-^ 
pelledl  by  Hartmann,  though  not,  as  appears  to  us» 
on  very  solid  grounds.    He  justly  remarks,  indeed, 
tpat  the  Mahometans  speak  always  with  the  highest 
respect  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  origin  of 
Christianity.    But  though  this  may  impair  the  force 
of  SipnitVs  arguments^  there  seems  nothing  of  any 
importance  to  place  in  the  opposite  scale.  Hartmann 
lay9  n^uch  stress  on  the  circumstance  that  Edrisi, 
among  his  numerous  names,  bears  that  of  Mahomed, 
which  he  says  was  never  bora  by  any  Christian ;  but, 
though  this  may  imply  that  he  was  a  Mahometan  by 
birtb,  it. does  not  authoriae  us  to  infer  that  he  may 
not  have  become  a  convert  to  the  opposite  'faitliu 
He  evidently  wishes  to  offend  persons  of  neither 
profession,  and  thus  writes  in  a  style  from  which  no 
positive  inference  can  be  drawn.    But,  considering 
how  high  religious  djfierences  ran  in  that  age,  it  does 
not  appear  very  probable  that  he  cqu14  have  resided 
in  Sicily,  or  been  in  such  high  favour  with  Roger» 
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country* 

The  only  thing  relative  to  the  life  of  this  eminent 
author  which  remains  even  a  subject  of  controver- 
sy,  is  the  period  of  its  terminaticm.  Bochart  has 
fixed  it  in  the  year  1 122 ;  but  this  date  clearly  proves 
that  he  had  some  quite  different  person  m  view; 
since  it  appears  by  the  preface  to  Edrisi's  own  work, 
that  its  completicm  took  place  in  the  year  1 1 53.  No 
other  neUce,  or  even  conjecture,  relative  to  the  time 
or  manner  of  his  deaths  is  to  be  found  in  any  author. 

From  these  meagre  Notices  respecting  the  life  of 
Edrist,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  his 
work.  It  has  iqvpeared  under  various  titles.  The 
fiist  aqd  fullest  appears  to  have  -been,  TAc  going 
mti  of  a  Curious  Man  to  explore  the  Regions  of  the 
GMe,  Us  Provinces,  Islands^  Cities^  and  their  Di- 
mentions  and  Situation.  This  is  sometimes  abbrevi* 
aled  into  The  going  out  of  a  Curious  Man  to  ex* 
plore  the  Regions  of  the  Globe;  and  sometimes 
merely  The  Going  out  of  a  Curious  Man*  Sionita 
puUidied  it  under  the  name  of  Relaxation  of  the 
Curious  Mind  ;  but  the  title  of  Nubian  Geography ^ 
which  he  and  his  companion  imposed  upon  it, 
thoBgh  it  has  become  general  in  Europe,  is,  as  is  al« 
ready  observed,  altoge&er  arbitrary. 

The  work  contains  a  full  description  of  the  whole 
world,  so  far  as  known  to  the  author,  with  its  coun- 
tries, cities,  and  all  its  features,  physical  and  politi- 
cal. These  are  arranged,  not  according  to  any  of 
the  methods  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  but  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  itself.  The  world  is  divided  into 
seven  elitnateSi  commencing  at  the  equinoctial  line, 
and  extending  northwards  to  the  limit  at  which  the 
earth  is  supposed  to  be  rendered  uninhabitable  by 
cold.  Each  climate  is  then  divided,  by  perpendicu* 
lar  Imes,  into  eleven  equal  parts,  beginning  with  the 
western  coast  of  Alrica,  and  ending  with  the  easiera 
coast  of  Asia.  The  whole  world  is  thus  formed 
into  seventy-sefen  equal  square  compartoMnts,  re- 
sembling those  upon  a  chess-board,  or  those  formed 
upon  a  plane  map,  by  the  intersecting  lines  of  lati«> 
lode  and  longitude.  The  geographer  begins  with 
die  first  part  of  the  first  climate,  including  the  west- 
era  part  of  central  Africa,  and  proceeds  eastward 
through  the  dilferent  divisions  of  this  climate,  till  he 
finds  iff  termination  in  the  sea  of  China.  He  then 
returns  to  the  first  part  of  the  second  climate,  and  so 
proceeds  till  he  reaches  the  eleventh  part  of  the  se- 
venth elimaSe,  which  terminates  in  the  noTth*eastem 
extremity  of  Asia.  The  inconveniences  of  such  en 
arrangement  must  be  abundantly  ^vious.  Instead 
of  each  country,  or  at  least  each  region  of  similar 
physical  character,  being  described  by  itself,  it  is  se** 
vered,  by  these  mechanical  sections,  into  fr^meats, 
which  are  described  in  djfierent  and  distant  parts  of 
the  work ;  and  no  connected  view  is  given  of  any 
great  country. 

In  drawing  the  general  ootlmes  of  cosmography, 
Bdrisi  describes  the  earth  as  gbbular;  t^at  figure 
being  only  interrupted  by  ihe  varieties  ef  mountains 
and  valleys  on  its  surfece.  He  adheres  to  the  doe- 
trine  of  those  ancient  schools,  which  supposed  an 
uninhabited  torrid  zone;  but,  as  his  knowledge 
extended  to  populous  countries  south  of  the  tropic^ 
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be  placed  the  commenoement  of  this  zone>  widi  very 
little  propriety,  at  the  equinoctial  line :  beyond  thts 
he  says  there  are  neither  plants  nor  animals,  all  be- 
ing uninhabitable  on  account  of  the  heat.  Again, 
the  habitable  world  extends  only  to  the  64th  degree 
of  north  latitude,  beyond  which  all  is  frozen  with 
ice  and  perpetual  winter.  The  circumforeoce  of 
the  earth  he  estimates  at  132,000,000  cubits,  or 
1 1 ,000  leagues.  He  mentions  also  a  measurement 
by  Hermes,  which  made  it  36,000  miles.  He  di« 
vides  the  whole,  according  to  the  established  system, 
into  S60  degrees ;  observing,  however,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  impossibility  of  passing  the  equi- 
noctial line,  the  known  world  consists  only  of  one 
hemisphere :  of  this  one  half  is  land,  and  the  other 
sea,  which  last  cmisists  chiefly  of  the  great  ambient 
sea,  surrounding  the  earth  in  a  continued  circuit, 
like  a  zone,  and  in  which  '*  the  earth  floats  like  an 
egg  in  a  bason  of  water."  The  only  portion  of  it 
concerning  which  much  was  known  was  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  caSed  the  **  Sea  of  Darkness;**  the  mind,  by 
a  natural  process,  transferring  the  obscurity  of  its 
own  ideas  tO  the  object  on' which  they  were  exercis- 
ed.  That  still  less  known  part  which  rolled  along 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Asia  was,  from  the 
same  principle,  called  the  "  Sea  of  Pitchy  Dark- 
ness." Besides  this  great  sea,  Edrisi  reckons  seven 
smaller  ones, — the  Indian  Sea ;  the  Red  Sea,  or  Ara- 
bian Gulf;  the  Green  Sea,  or  the  Persian  Gulf;  the 
Sea  of  Damascus,  or  the  Mediterr^oean ;  the  Sea  of 
the  Venetians,  or  the  Adriatic ;  the  Sea  of  PontuSi 
or  the  Black  Sea;  the  Sea  of  Georgian,  or  Dailem, 
by  which  he  means  the  Caspian. 

The  countries  best  known  to  Edrisi  are  those  of 
Northern  Africa,  Spain,  and  Arabia,  which  are  de- 
scribed with  minute  topographical  exactness.  As 
we  possess  accounts  of  them,  however,  equally 
detailed,  and  more  recent,  the  chief  value  is  at- 
tached to  that  part  of  his  work  where  he  treats 
of  the  interior  parts  of  Afirica  ;  regions  into  which, 
notwithstanding  knmense  effisrts,  no  European  tra^ 
veller  has  yet  been  able  to  penetrate,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  colonies  and  settlements  formed 
there  by  several  Arabian  dynasties,  Edrisi  posses- 
sed opportunities  of  informadon,  of  which  religious 
estrangement  has  deprived  Christian  Europe.  His 
description,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as 
throughout  correct;  or  rather,  it  is  so  only  for  a  cer- 
tain space ;  after  which'it  deviates  into  the  realms  of 
knagination  and  conjecture.  The  leading  feature 
delineated  by  him  is  that  of  die  great  central  river, 
called  the  Nile  of  the  N^roes,  die  Niger  of  Ptolemy 
and  of  the  modems,  which  he  represents  to  rise  firom 
the  same  fountain  as  the  Egyptian  Nile,  and  to  flow 
westwards  dll  it  falls  into  the  sea.  This  rtatement 
has  not  been  cooficnwd  by  modem  discovery,  but  it 
is  doubtfol  how  for  the  moderns  may  not  have  erred 
as  to  the  regions  designated  by  Edosi,  and  even  the 
precise  import  of  the  terms  employed  by  him.  From 
him,  however,  have  been  delineated,  in  all  our  mo- 
dem maps,  Wangara,  surrounded  by  the  branches  of 
fbe  Niger,  which  form  in  it  two  large  lakes ;  with  the 
dties  of  Gana,  Toerur,  Berissa,  and  Sida,  situated 
along  its  banks.  The  eastern  coast  of  Africa  is  de- 
scribed accurately  as  to  the .  countries  contained  m 
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Edrisi.  it,  but  with  a  singular  error  of  direction^  being  made 
to  run  from  west  to  east,  parallel  to  the  southern 
coast  of  Asia.  The  idea  waa  probably  suggested  by 
the  great  unknown  continent  of  Ptolemy,  which  was 
made  to  follow  the  same  direction ;  and  it  was  ren* 
dered  almost  necessary  by  our  author's  hypothesis, 
that  no  country  could  be  habitable  to  the  south  of 
the  line ;  since  such  an  extent  of  coast  produced  in  a 
southerly  direction  must  necessarily  have  passed 
that  limit.  Thus,  however,  Sofala  is  placed  upon  the 
sea  of  China,  while  Madagascar,  under  the  name  of 
Al  Comr,  or  the  Island  of  the  Moon,  forms  part  of 
the  oriental  archipelago.  In  Asia,  Edrisi  shows  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  the  central  and  southern 
regions,  though  he  has  not  described  them  so  fully 
as  Abulfeda  and  other  writers,  who  resided  in  Syria 
and  Bagdad.  The  northern  part  is  occupied  by 
the  fabulous  abodes  of  Yagiouje  and  Magiouje,  or 
Gog  and  Magog.  Their  territories  were  defended 
by  a  tremendous  castle  or  rampart  of  iron,  the  idea 
of  which  was  probably  derived  from  some  fortified 
pass  in  the  mountains  which  stretch  across  central 
Asia. 

In  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Spain  and  Sicily, 
the  information  of  Edrisi  is  neither  accurate  nor  ex- 
tensive. Germany  is  particularly  ill  delineated ; 
England  he  describes  as  a  great  island,  in  its  form 
resembling  an  ostrich,  in  which  are  seen  '*  cities, 
lofty  mountains,  flowing  rivers,  and  a  level  land, 
but  where  perpetual  winter  reigns."  He  names  its 
capital  and  principal  sea^ports.  To  the  north  is  the 
island  of  Scotland,  some  features  of  which  he  men- 
tions, though  in  a  manner  difficult  to  identify.  He 
mentions  also  Ireland,  and  appears  even  to  have  a 
faint  knowledge  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

The  only  valuable  unpublished  manuscripts  of 
Edrisi  which  now  exist  in  Europe,  are  two  that  are 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  first,  which 
was  brought  over  by  Greaves  from  Egypt,  is  written 
in  the  Arabic  character  peculiar  to  northern  Africa. 
It  is  illustrated  by  a  map  of  the  known  world,  and 
by  thirty-three  maps,  containing  each  part  of  a  cli- 
mate, so  that  there  are  maps  only'  for  the  three  first 
climates.  The  second  manuscript,  brought  by  Po« 
cocke  from  Syria,  is  written  in  the  Arabic  character, 
as  used  in  that  country,  and  bears  the  date  of  9O6, 
Heg.  (A.  D.  1500).  It  consists  of  320  leaves,  and  is 
illustrated  by  one  general  and  seventy-seven  particular 
maps,  the  last  consequently  including  all  the  parts  of 
every  climate.  The  general  map  has  been  published 
by  Dr  Vincent  in  his  Peri^us  of  the  Egyptian  Sea. 
The  writer  of  this  article  has  examined  these  maps, 
and  found  thea|  to  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  geographical  system  adopted  by  the  Arabian 
writers. 

There  is  a  manuscript  (Cod.  DLXXX)  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris,  which  professes  to  be  the 
production  of  Edrisi ;  but  D'Herbelot,  it  appears, 
has  not  made  use  of  it  as  such;  and  De  Guignes  ex- 
^  presses  positive  disbelief  on  the  subject.  Hartmann, 
however,  found  it  to  coincide,  in  many  particulars, 
with  the  geogr^>hy  of  Edrisi.  A  copy  of  our  au- 
thor's work  was  contained,  at  one  time,  in  the  library 
of  the  Escurial,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  a  great  fire 
in  Ij671. 
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The  gecttraphy  of  Edrisi,  in  the  original  Arabic, 
was  printed  at  Rome  in  1592,  at  the  Medicean  press, 
from  a  manuscript  preserved  in  the  Grand-ducal  li- 
brary at  Florence.  Both  the  paper  and  printing  are 
exceedingly  neat ;  the  latter  being  made  to  resemble 
manuscript.  This  unfortunately  constitutes  the  whole 
merit  of  the  edition,  which  swarms  with  typographi- 
cal errors,  and  forms,  besides,  only  an  epitome  of  the 
original  work.  This  epitome  seems  made,  indeed, 
in  the  oriental  style,  by  the  simple  omission  of  those 
parts  which  appeared  to  the. editor  to  be  superflu- 
ous ;  but  these  comprise  many  essential  and  important 
passages.  The  description  of  Mecca,  for  example, 
which  had  been  unaccountably  omitted,  is  supplied 
by  Pococke  from  his  manuscript.  Hartmann  gives 
instances,  where  reference  is  made  to  the  descrip« 
tion  of  places  of  which  there  occurs  no  other  men- 
tion. D'Herbelot  and  Casiri  equally  remark  the  im- 
perfections of  this  edition ;  and  the  information  ob- 
tained by  the  writer  of  this  article  at  Oxford  as  to 
the  result  of  a  comparison  between  it  and  the  manu- 
scripts in  that  university,  tends  entirely  to  confirm 
their  statements.  In  most  bibliographical  works,  this 
impression  has  been  characterized  as  one  o^the 
rarest  of  books ;  but  Adler,  in  a  visit  to  Floj^eoce, 
found,  in  the  palace  there,  1129  copies,  which  were 
publicly  exposed  to  sale  at  a  moderate  rate.  If, 
therefore,  the  book  be  wanting,  even  in  many  exten- 
sive public  libraries,  it  is  merely  because  those  libra- 
ries have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  procure  it. 

In  1619,  two  oriental  scholars,  Gabriel  Sionita 
and  John  He2ronita,  publislied  at  Parts  a  Latin  tran- 
slation of  £drisi*8  work,  bearing  the  title,  as  alr^y 
observed,  of  Geographia  Nubiensis,  It  ia  not  exe- 
cuted with  all  that  care  and  accuracy  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  these  learned  personages. 
They  have  been  particularly  careless  as  to  the  proper 
names,  which  are  given  sometimes  in  Latin,  some- 
times in  Arabic,  sometimes  in. neither,  nor  in  any 
intelligible  language.  In  consequence  of  the  Arabic 
original  being  occasionally  appended,  it  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  reprinted  along  with  it ;  but 
this  is  a  mistake,  there  being  no  edition  ever  printed 
except  the  Roman  one.  (George  Hieronjrmus  Vel- 
schius,  an  eminent  Grerman  scholar,  had  prepared  a 
copy  of  the  Arabic  original,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
which  he  intended  to  have  illustrated  with  not^ ;  but 
death  prevented  the  execution  of  this  design ;  and 
his  manuscript  remains  deposited  in  the  library  of 
the  University  of  Jena.  Casiri  (BiUioiheca  Arab* 
Hispan.  II.  13.)  mentions  that,  at  the  request  of 
many  friends,  he  had  determined  to  re-edit  this 
work,  but  he  never  appears  to  have  executed  this  in- 
tention. The  part  relating  to  Africa,  pre-eminent, 
certainly,  in  point  of  importance,  has  been  very  ably 
edited  by  Hartmann,  Professor  of  Oriental  Lan* 
guages  at  Marburg  ( Edrisi,  4/Hca,  Gottingen,  1796). 
Instead  of  following  the  awkward  division  into  cli- 
mates, he  has  collected  together  all  the  notices 
relating  to  each  particular  country;  and  has  an- 
nexed the  statements  of  the  countrymen  and  con- 
temporaries of  Edrisi,  so  that  his  work  fonna 
nearly  a  complete  body  of  Arabian  geography,  so 
far  as  relates  to  Afirica.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the 
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Oxford  manuscriplB.  or  any  others  of  importanGe,  by 
which  the  deficiencies  of  the  printed  edition  could 
be  supplied.  A  complete  edition  of  this  work  is, 
therefore,  still  wanting ;  and  the  learned  world  nay 
naturally  expect  it  from  the  University  of  Oxford, 
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which  possesieSt  in  Mr  Nieol,  Junior  Librarian  of    ^^ 
the  Bodleiin,  a  scholar  well  qualified  for  the  task^  EdJLtioD. 
and  who. promises  to  support  the  long-established 
lame  of  the  UniTersity4n  oriental  literature,    (a.) 


EDUCATION, 


7hb  end  of  education  is  to  render  the  individual^ 
as  much  as  possible,  an  instrument  of  happiness,  first 
to  himself,  and  next  to  other  beings. 

The  properties*  by  which  he  is  fitted  to  become  an 
instrument  to  this  end,  are,  partly,  those  of  the  body, 
and,  partly,  those  of  the  mind. 

Happiness  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  Body, 
either  immediately,  as  where  the  bodily  powers  are 
exerted  for  the  attainment  of  some  good ;  or  mediate- 
ly, through  the  mind,  as  where  the  condition  of  the 
body  affects  the  qualities  of  the  mind. 

Education,  in  die  sense  in  which  it  is  usually  taken, 
and  in  which  it  shall  here  be  used,  denotes  the  means 
which  may  be  employed  to  render  the  nttW,  as  far 
as  possible,  an  operative  cause  of  happiness.    The 
mode  in  which  the  hadt^  may  be  rendered  the  most 
fit  for  operating  as  an  instrument  of  happiness  is  ge- 
nerally considered  as  a  different  species  of  inquiry, 
and  is  thought  to  belong  to  physicians  and  others,  who 
study  the  means  of  perfectmg  the  bodily  powers. 
DeflnickNb        Education,  then,  in  the  sense  in  whic^  we  are  now 
receiving  it,  may  be  defined,  the  best  employment  of 
all  tlie  means  which  can  be  made  use  of^  by  man,  for 
rendering  the  human  mind  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree  the  cause  of  human  happiness.    Every  thing, 
therefore,  which  operates,  from  the  first  germ  of  ex- 
istence, to  the  final  extinction  of  life,  in  such  a  man« 
ner  as  to  affect  those  qualities  of  the  mind  on  which 
happiness  in  any  degree  depends,  comes  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  inquiry.     The  grand  question  of 
education  embraces  nothing  less  than  this— namely. 
What  can  be  done  by  the  human  powers,  by  aid  of 
all  the  means  which  are  at  human  disposal,  to  render 
the  human  mind  the  instrument  of  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  happiness?    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
nothing,  of  any  kind,  which  operates  at  any  period 
of  life,  however  early,  or  however  late,  ought  to 
be  left  out  of  the  account.    Happiness  is  too  pre- 
cious an  eflfect,  to  let  any  cause  of  it,  however  small, 
run  to  waste  and  be  lost.    Th^  means  of  human  hap- 
piness are  not  so  numerous  that  any  of  them  can  be 
spared.   Not  to  turn  every  thing  to  account,  is  here, 
ii*  any  where,  bad  economy,  in  the  most  emphatical 
sense  of  the  phrase. 
Objects  of        The  field,  it  will  easily  be  seen,  is  exceedingly  com- 
thii  Aitide.  prehensive.     It  is  everywhere,  among  enlightened 
men,  a  subject  of  the  deepest  complaint,  that  the 
business  of  education  is  ill  performed ;  and  that,  in 
this,  which  might  have  been  supposed  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all  human  concerns,  the  practical  pro- 
ceedings remain  far  behind  the  actual  state  of  the 
human  mind.     It  may  be  remarked,  that,  notwitli- 
standiog  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject, 
even  the  iheori^  of  education  has  not  kept  pace  with 


the  progress  of  philosophy ;  and  it  is  unhappily  true, 
that  the  practice  remains  to  a  prodigious  distance  be- 
hind the  theory.  One  reason  why  the  theory,  or  the 
combination  of  ideas  which  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge might  afford  for  improving  the  business  of  edu« 
cation,  remains  so  imperfect,  probably  is,  that  the 
writers  have  taken  but  a  partial  view  of  the  subject ; 
in  other  words,  the  greater  number  have  mistaken  a 
part  of  it  for  tiie  whole.  And  another  reason  of  not 
less  importance  is,  that  they  have  generally  content- 
ed themselves  with  vague  ideas  of  the  object  or  end 
to  which  education  is  only  useful  as  means.  One  . 
grand  purpose  of  the  present  inquiry  will  be  to  ob- 
viate all  these  mistakes ;  and,  if  not  to  exhibit  that 
comprehensive  view,  which  we  think  is  desirable,  but 
to  which  our  limits  are  wholly  inadequate ;  at  any 
rate,  to  conduct  the  reader  into  that  train  of  thought 
which  will  lead  him  to  observe  for  himself  the  ulti- 
mate boundaries  of  the  field ;  and,  conceiving  more 
accurately  the  end,  to  form  a  better  estimate  of  what 
is  desirable  as  the  means. 

1.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  every  thing,  from  Division  of 
the  first  germ  of  existence  to  the  final  extinction  of  ^^'^  ®^ 
life,  which  operates  in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect  ^ 

those  qualities  of  the  mind  on  which  happiness  in 
any  degree  depends,  comes  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  inquiry.  Those  circumstances  may  be  all, 
according  to  the  hackneyed  division,  arranged  un- 
der two  heads :  They  are  either  Physical  or  Moral ; 
meaning  by  Physical,  those  of  a  materia  nature, 
which  operate  more  immediately  upon  the  material 
part  of  the  frame ;  by  Moral,  those  of  a  mental  na- 
ture, which  operate  more  immediately  upon  the 
mental  part  of  the  frame.  What  are  those  physical 
and  moral  circumstances  which  may  be  made  to 
operate  upon  the  mind  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der it  a  better  instrument  or  cause  of  happiness,  is, 
therefore,  one  object  of  the  present  inquiry. 

2.  In  order  to  know  in  what  manner  things  ope- 
rate upon  the  mind,  it  is  necessary  to  know  bow  the 
mind  is  constructed.  Quicquid  recipitur,  recipilur 
ad  tnodum  recipientU^  This  is  the  old  aphorism,  and 
no  where  more  applicable  than  to  the  present  case. 
If  you  attempt  to  act  upon  the  mind,  in  ways  not 
adapted  to  its  nature,  the  least  evil  you  incur  is  to 
lose  your  labour. 

8.  As  happiness  is  the  end,  and  the  means  ought 
to  be  nicely  adapted  to  the  end,  it  is  necessary  to 
inquire,  What  are  tlie  qualities  of  mind  which  chiefly 
conduce  to  happiness, — ^both  the  happiness  of  the 
individual  himself,  and  tlie  happiness  of  his  fellow 
creatures  ? 

It  appears  to  us,  that  this  distribution  includes  the 
whole  of  the  subject.      Each  of  these  divisions 
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ElQcs^n.  branches  itself  out  into  a  great  number  of  inqatrieai. 
And,  it  n  vomaMeity  tiimt  the  complete  develqpcV 
ment  of  any  one  of  tiiem  woirfd  requm  a  greater 
space  than  we  can  allow  for  the  wbole*  It  is,  ther^ 
fore,  necessary  for  us,  if  we  aim  at  a  comprehensive 
view,  to  confine  ourselves  to  a.  skeleton ;  and  this 
we  think  is  both  the  most  instructive  course  we  can 
pursue,  and  the  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  for  which  it  is  designed. 

The  next  question  is.  Which  of  these  three  divi- 
sions of  the  inquiry  it  will  be  most  advantageous  to 
the  develQperaent  of  the  subject  to  begin  with.  The 
first,  it  is  evident,  is  the  most  practical,  and,  there- 
fore, likely  to  be  the  most  interesting.  Under  the 
Physical  Head,  it  includes  inquiries  into  the  mode  in 
which  the  qualities  of  the  mmd  are  affected  by  the 
health,  the  aliment,  the  air,  die  labour,  &c.  to  which 
the  individual  is  subject.  Under  the  Moral  Head 
it  includes  inquiries  into  what  may  be  called,  1.  Do- 
mestic education,  or  the  mode  in  which  the  mind  of 
the  individual  is  liable  to  be  formed  by  the  conduct 
of  the  individuals  composing  the  family  in  which  he 
is  born  and  bred  :  S.  Technical  or  scholastic  educa- 
tion, including  all  those  exercises  upon  which  the 
individual  is  put,  as  means  to  the  acquisition  of  ht^ 
bits, — habits  either  conducive  to  intellectual  and 
mond  excellence,  or  even  to  the  practice  of  the 
manual  arts :  3.  Social  education,  or  the  mode  in 
which  the  mind^f  the  individual  is  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  form  the  so- 
ciety in  which  he  moves :  4.  Political  education,  or 
the  mode  in  which  the  mind  of  the  individual  is  act- 
ed upon  by  the  nature  of  the  political  institutions 
under  which  he  lives. 

The  two  latter  divisions  comprehend  what  is  more 
purely  theoretical ;  and  the  discussion  of  them  will, 
therefore,  have  fewer  attractions  to  that  class  of 
readers,  unhappily  numerous,  to  whom  intellectual  ex- 
ercises have  not  by  habit  been  rendered  delightful. 
To  the  inquiries,  however,  which'  are  included  under 
the  first  division,  it  appears,  that  those  included  un- 
der the  two  last  are  required  as  a  foundation.  The 
fact  is,  that  good  practice  can,  in  no  case,  have  any 
solid  foundation  but  in  sound  theory.  This  is  not 
more  important,  than  it  is  demonstrable  and  certain. 
For,  What  is  theory  ?  It  Is  the  putting  the  xiohole 
of  the  knowledge,  which  we  possess  upon  any  sub- 
ject, into  that  order  and  form  in  which  it  is  most 
easy  to  draw  from  it  good  practical  rules.  Let  any 
one  examine  this  definition,  article  by  article,  and 
show  us  that  it  fails  in  a  single  particular.  If  it  does 
not,  let  us  no  longer  hear  of  the  separation  of  theory 
from  practice. 

Nature  of        !•  The  first,  then,  of  the  inquiries,  embraced  by 
the  Mind,  as  the  great  subject  of  education,  is  that  which  regards 
^A  Ed^     the  nature  of  the  human  mind ;  and  the  business  is, 
^"**' agreeably  to  the  foregoing  definition  of  theory,  to 
put  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  respecting  the 
human  mind,  into  that  order  and  form,  which  is  most 
advantageous  for  drawing  from  it  the  practical  rules 
of  education.    The  question  is.  How  the  mind,  with 
those  properties  which  it  possesses,  can,  through  the 
operation  of  certain  means,  be  rendered  most  con- 
ducive to  a  certain  end  ?    To  answer  this  questioni 
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the  wMo  of  its  properties  must  be  known.  The  Education. 
wliole  science  oi  human  nature  is,  therefore,  but  a 
branch  of  the  science  of  education.  Nor  can  edu« 
cation  assume  its  most  perfect  form,  till  the  science 
of  the  bmnan  mind  has  reached  its  highest  point  of 
improvement.  Even  an  outline,  however,'  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind  would  *  exceed  the 
proportion  of  the  present  article ;  we  must,  there- 
f9re,  j»how  what  ought  to  be  done,  rather  than  at. 
tempt,  in  apy  degree,  to  execute  so  extensive  a  pro- 
ject. 

With  respect  to  the  human  mind,  as  with  respect 
to  every  thing  else,  all  that  passes  with  ua,  under  die 
name  of  knowledge,  is  either  matter  of  espencsKe, 
or,  to  carry  on  the  analogy  of  expression,  matter  of 
guess.  The  fint  is  real  knowledge ;  the  properties 
of  the  object  correspond  to  it.  The  latter  is  rappo« 
sititious  knowledge,  and  the  propeities  of  the  object 
do  or  do  not  correspond  to  it ;  most  likely  not.  llie 
first  thing  desirable  is,  to  make  an  exact  separation 
of  those  two  kinds  of  knowledge ;  and,  as  mncfa  aa 
possible,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  first. 

What,  then,  is  it  which  we  ei^rience  with  re- 
gard to  the  human  mind  ?  and  what  is  it  which  we 
guess  ?  We  have  experience  of  ourselveSi  when  wo 
seCf  when  we  hear,  when  we  ta$tef  when  we  imaginet 
when  wejear,  when  we  love,  when  we  desire;  and  so 
OP.  And  we  give  names,  as  above,  to  distinguish 
what  we  experience  of  ourselves,  on  one  of  those  oc* 
casions,  from  what  we  experience  on  another.  We 
have  experience  of  other  men  exhibiting  signt  of 
having  similar  experiences  of  themselves,  that  is,  of 
seeing^  hearing,  and  so  on-  It  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain, shortiy,  \diat  is  here  meant  by  a  sign.  When 
we  ourselves  see,  hear,  imagine,  &c.  certain  actions 
of  oun  commonly  follow.  We  know,  accordingly^ 
that  if  any  one,  observing  those  actions,  were  to  in- 
fer that  wo  had  been  seeing,  hearing,  &c.,  the  infe- 
rence would  be  just.  As  often  then  as  we  observe 
similar  actions  in  other  men,  we  infer  that  they,  too, 
have  been  seeing  or  hearing ;  and  we  4hns  regard 
the  action  as  the  sign. 

Having  got  names  to  distinguish  the  state  or  ex- 
perience of  ourselves,  when  we  say,  /  see,  1  hear,  I 
toish,  and  so  on ;  we  find  occasion  for  a  name  which 
will  distinguish  the  having  of  any  (be  it  what  it  may) 
of  those  experiences,  from  the  being  altogether  with- 
out them;  and,  for  this  purpose,  we  say,  I  Jed, 
which- will  apply,  generally,  to  any  of  the  cases  in 
which  we  say,  I  see,  or  hear,  or  remember,  orjear ; 
and  comprehends  the  meaning  of  them  all.    Hie 
term  /  think,  is  commonly  used  for  a  purpose  near- 
ly the  same.    But  it  is  not  quite  so  comprehen- 
sive.   There  are  several  things  which  we  should  un- 
doubtedly include  tinder  the  term  our  experience 
of  our  mind,  to  which  we  should  not  extend  the 
term  /  think.    But  diere  is  nothing  whatsoever  in- 
cluded under  it  to  which  we  should  not  extend  the 
term  I  feel ;  this  is  truly,  therefore,  the  generic  term. 
All  our  experience,  then,  of  the  human  mind, 
is  confined  to  the  several  occasions  on  which  the 
term  IJeel  can  be  applied.    And,  now.  What  does 
all  this  experience  amount  to  ?    What  is  the  know- 
ledge which  it  affords?      It  is,  first,* a  knowledge 
of  the  feelings  themselves ;  we  can  remember  what. 
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Education,  one  by  one,  they  wei^.  It  is,  next^  a  knowledge 
of  tl)e  order  in  whi^h  they  follow  one  another ; 
and  this  is  all*  But  this  descrifytion^  though  a  just 
one,  is  so  very  general  ^as  to  be  little  instructive- 
It  is  not  eamr,  however,  to.  speak  about  those  feel- 
ings minutely  and  correctly ;  because  the  huiguage 
which  we  must  apply  to  them  is  ill  adapted  to  the 
purpose*.  . 

Let  us  adrert  to  the  first  branch  o£  that  luiow«- 
ledge^  the  knowledge  of  the  feelings  themselves. 
This,  in  the  simple  ca«es>  may  be  regarded  as  essy ; 
the  feeliog  is  distinct  at  the  moment  of  experience^ 


plex  ieelings  should  be  accurately  resolved  into  the 
simple  ones  of  which  they  are  composed*  This,  too, 
is  of  absolute  necessity  for  the  accurate  use  of  Ian- 
goage ;  as  the  greater  number  of  wosds  are  employ* 
ed  to  deaojte  those  groups  c^*  simf^ieelfaigs  which 
we  call  complex  ideas*  V 

In  regard  to  all  the  events  in  this  world,  of  which 
feelings  are  a  class,  our  knowledge  extends  not  be** 
yond  two  points.    The  first  is,  a  knowledge  of  the 
ev/ents  themselves ;  the  second  is,  a  knowledge  of 
the  order  of  their  succession.     The  expression  in 
words  of  the  first  kind  of  knowledge  is  history ;  the 
and  is  distinctly  remembered  afterwards.    But  the    expressfen  of  the  second  is  philosc^y ;  and  to  ren<* 
difficulty  is  great  with  the  complex  cases.    It  is    der  that  expression  short  and  dear  is  the  ultimate 
found,  tba^  a  great  number  of  simple  feelings  are    aim  of  philosophy. 

''  *  "^  The  first  steps  in  ascertaining  the  order  of  suc- 
cession among  events  are  fiuniliar  and  emy*  One 
occurs,  and  then  another,  and  after  that  a  third,  and 
to  on ;  but  at  first  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  order 
is  not  merely  accidental,  and  such  as  may  never 
recur.  After  a  time  it  is  observed,  that  events, 
similar  to  those  which  have  already  occurred,  are 
occurring  again  and  again.  It  is  next  observed,  tliat 
they  are  always  followed,  too,  by  the  same  sort  of 
events  by  which  those  events  were  followed  to  which 
they  are  similar ;  that  these  second  events  are  fol* 
lowed,  in  the  third  place,  by  events  exactly  similar 
to  those  which  followed  the  events  which  they  re« 
semble ;  and  that  there  is,  thus,  an  endless  round  of 
the  same  sequences. 

If  the  order  in  which  one  event  follows  another 
were  always  different,  we  would  know  events  only 
one  by  one,  and  they  would  be  infinitely  too  nume- 
rous to  receive  names.  If  we  could  observe  none 
but  very  short  sequences,  if,  for  exan^le,  we  could 
ascertain  that  one  event  was^  indeed,  always  follow- 
ed by  one  other  of  the  same  description,  but  could 
not  trace  any  constancy  farther,  we  should  thus 
know  events  by  sequences  of  twos  and  twbs.  But 
those  sequences  would  also  be  a  great  deal  too  nu« 
mecous  to  receive  names. 

The  history  of  the  hunum  mind  informs  us,  that 
the  sequences  which  men  first  observe  are  but  short 
ones.  They  are  still,  therefore,  too  numerous  to 
receive  names.  But  men  compound  the  matter* 
They  giite  names  to  those  sequences  which  they  are 
most  interested  in  observing,  and  leave  the  rest  un- 


apt to  become  so  closely  unitedi  as  often  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  only  one  feeling,  and  to  render  it 
extremely  difiicult  to  distinguish  iVom  one  another 
the  simple  feelings  of  which  it  is  composed*  And 
one  of  the  grand  •questions  which  divide  the  mental 
I^ilosophers  of  the  present  day,  is  to  determine 
which  feelings  are  simple  and  which  are  complex. 
There  are  two  sorts  which  have,  by  all,  been  re- 
garded as  simple :  Those  which  we  have  when  we 
say,  I  hear,  I  see,  I  feel,  I  taste,  I  smell,  correspond- 
ing to  the  five  senses,  and  which  Mr  Hume  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  impressions  ;  and  the  feel- 
^ogs  corresponding  to  these  impressions,  which  Mr 
Hume  calls  ideas  of  them ;  the  second  taking  phice 
only  in  consequence  of  the  first,  and  being,  as  it 
were,  a  revival  of  them ;  not  the  same  feelings  with 
the  impressions,  by  any  means ;  but  feelings  which 
bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  them.  Thus,  when  a 
man  sees  the  hght  of  noon,  the  feeling  he  has  is 
called  w^^pression, — ^the  impression  of  ught ;  when 
he  shuts  Mlieyes  and  has  a  feeling,— the  type  or  re- 
lict of  th^lasopression,.— he  is  not  said  to  see  the 
light,  or  to  have  the  impression  of  light,  but  to  coa- 
firive  the  light,  or  have  an  idea  of  it 

These  two,-««pifpre<MQiM,  and  their  correspond- 
ent ideaSf-^-wre  simple  feelings,  in  the  opinion  -of  all 
philosophers.  But  there  is  one  set  of  ^ilosophers 
who  think  that  these  are  the  only  simple  feelings, 
and  that  all  the  rest  are  mesely  combinations  of 
them.  There  is  another  class  of  philosophers  who 
think  that  there  are  original  feelings  beside  imprea- 
aions  and  ideas ;  as  those  which  correspond  to  the 
words  remember,  beUeve,  judge f  space,  time,  &c.    Of    darned.     They  then,  when  they  have  occasion  to 


the  first  are  Hartley  and  his  followers  in  England, 
Condiilac  and  his  followers  in  France ;  of  the  second 
description  are  Dr  Reid  and  his  followers  in  this 
<;oantry,  Kant  and  the  German  school  of  metaphy- 
sicians in  general  on  the  Continent. 

It  i»ev&nt,  that  the  determination  of  this  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  first  branch  of  knowledge, 
namely,  what  the  feelings  are  ?  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance with  regard  to  the  second  branch  of  know- 
ledge, namely,  what  is  the  order  in  which  those 
fiedings  succeed  one  another  ?  For  how  can  it  be 
known  how  they  succeed  one  another,  if  we  are  ig- 
norant which  of  them  enter  into  those  several 
croups  which  form  the  component  parts  of  the  train  ? 


speak  of  the  unnamed  successions,  apply  to  them, 
the  best  way  they  can,  the  names  which  they  have 
got ;  endeavouring  to  make  a  partial  naming  answer 
an  universal  purpose,  and  hence  almost  all  the  con- 
fusion of  language  and  of  thought  arises. 

The  great  object  is,  then,  to  ascertain  sequences 
more  and  more  extensive,  till,  at  last,  the  succession 
of  all  events  may  be  reduced  to  a  number  of  sequen- 
ces sufficiently  small  for  each  of  them  to  receive  a 
name ;  and  then,  and  then  only,  shall  we  be  able  to 
speak  wholly  free  from  confusion. 

Language  affords  an  instructive  example  of  this 
mode  of  ascertaining  sequences*  In  language,  the 
words  are  the  evencs.     When  an  ignorant  man  first 


It  tB  of  vast  importance,  then,  for  the  business  of  hears  another  speak  an  unknown  language,  he  hears 
adocation,  that  the  analysis  of  mind  should  be  accu-  the  sounds  one  by  one,  but  observes  no  sequence, 
rately  performed ;  in  other  words,  that  all  our  com-     At  last  he  gathers  a  knowledge  of  tfie  use  of  a  feir 
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words,  and  then  he  has  observed  a  few  seqaences ; 

*  and  so  he  goes  on  till  he  understands  whatever  he 
hears.  The  sequences,  however,  which  he  has  oh* 
served,  are  of  no  greater  extent  than  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  speaker ;  they  are, 
by  consequence,  very  numerous  and  confusing. 

Next  comes  the  grammarian  ;  and  he,  by  dividing 
the  words  into  different  kinds,  observes  that  these 
kinds  follow  one  another  in  a  certain  order,  and  thus 
ascertains  more  enlarged  sequences,  which,  by  con- 
sequence, reduces  their  number. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  it  is  afterwards  observed,  that 
words  consist,  some  of  one  syllable,  and  some  of 
more  than  one ;  that  all  language  may  thus  be  re- 
solved into  syllahles,  and  that  syllables  are  much 
less  in  number  than  words  ;  that,  therefore,  the 
number  of  sequences  in  which  they  can  be  formed 
are  less  in  number,  and,  by  consequence^  are  more 
extensive.  This  is  another  step  in  tracing  to  the 
most  comprehensive  sequences  the  order  of  succes- 
sion in  that  class  of  events  wherein  language  con- 
sists. 

It  is  afterwards  observed,  that  these  syllables 
tlieraselves  are  compounded  ;  and  it  is  at  last  found, 
that  they  may  all  be  resolved  into  a  small  number  of 
elementarv  sounds  corresponding  to  the  simple  let* 
ters.  Ail  language  is  then  found  to  consist  of  a  li- 
mited number  of  sequences,  made  up  of  the  differ- 
ent combinations  of  a  few  letters. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  example  of  language 
is  exactly  parallel  to  the  case  which  it  is  brought 
to  illustrate.     It  is  sufficient  if  it  aids  the  reader 

^  in  seizing  the  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed.  It  pre* 
sents,  at  any  rate,  a  striking  analogy  between  the 
analysing  of  a  complex  sound,  namely,  a  word,  into 
the  simple  sounds  of  which  it  is  composed,  to  wJt, 
letters ;  and  the  analysing  of  a  complex  feeling,  such 
as  the  idea  of  a  rose,  into  the  simple  feelings  of  sight, 
of  touch,  of  taste,  of  smell,  of  which  the  complex 
idea  or  feeling  is  made  up.  It  affords,  also,  a  bril- 
liant proof  of  the  commanding  knowledge  which  is 
attained  of  a  train  of  events,  by  observing  the  se- 
quences which  are  formed  of  tlie  simplest  elements 
into  which  they  can  be  resolved ;  and  it  thus  illus- 
trates the  two  grand  operations,  by  successful  per- 
severance in  which  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind  is  to  be  perfected. 

It  is  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  sequences  which 
take  place  in  the  human  feelings  or  thoughts,  that 
the  structure  of  education  must  be  reared.  And, 
though  much  undoubtedly  remains  to  be  cleared  up, 
enough  is  already  known  of  those  sequences  to  dis- 
grace the  education  with  which  our  supineness,  and 
love  of  things  as  they  are,  rest  perfectly  satisfied. 

As  the  happiness,  which  is  the  end  of  education, 
depends  upon  the  actions  of  the  individual,  and  as 
all  the  actions  of  man  are  produced  by  his  feelings 
or  thoughts,  the  business  of  education  is,  to  make 
certain  feelings  or  thoughts  take  place  instead  of 
others.  The  business  of  education,  then,  is  to  work 
upon  the  mental  successions.  As  the  sequences 
among  the  letters  or  simple  elements  of  speech,  may 
be  made  to  assume  all  the  differences  between  non- 
sense and  Uie  most  sublime  philosophy,  so  the  se- 
quencesi  in  the  feelings  which  constitute  human 


thought,  mi^  assume  all  the  dtilerences  between  the 
extremes  of  madness  and  of  wickedness,  and  the 
greatest  attainable  heights  of  wisdom  and  virtue;  and 
almost  the  whole  of  this  is  the  effect  of  education. 
That,  at  least,  all  the  difierence  which  exists  be- 
tween classes  or  bodies  of  men  is  the  effect  of  edu- 
cation, without  entering  into  the  dispute  about  in- 
dividual distinctions,  we  suppose,  will  be  readilv 
granted ;  that  it  is  education  wholly  which  consti- 
tutes the  remarkable  difference  between  the  Turk 
and  the  Englishman,  and  even-  the  still  more  re- 
markable difference  between  the  most  cultivated 
European  and  the  wildest  savage.  Whatever  is 
made  of  any  datz  of  men,  we  may  then  be  sure  is 
possible  to  be  made  of  the  whole  human  race.  What 
a  field  for  exertion  !    What  a  prize  to  be  won  ! 

Mr  Hobbes,  who  saw  so  much  farther  into  the 
texture  of  human  thought  than  aU  who  had  gone  be- 
fore him,  was  the  first  man,  as  far  as  we  remember, 
who  pointed  out  what  is  peculiarly  knovde^e,  in 
this  respect  (namely,  the  order  in  which  our  feel- 
ings succeed  one  another) — as  a  distinct  object  of 
study.  He  marked,  with  sufficient  clearness,  the 
existence  and  cause  of  the  sequences ;  but,  after  a 
very  slight  attempt  to  trace  them,  he  diverged  te 
other  inquiries,  which  had  this  but  indirectly  for 
their  object. 

^*  The  succession."  he  says  (Human  Nature^ 
ch.  iv.;,  "  of  conceptions  in  the  mind,  series  or  con- 
sequence (by  consequence  he  means  sequence)  of  one 
after  another,  may  be  casual  and  incoherent,  as  in 
dreams,  for  the  most  part ;  and  it  may  be  orderly, 
as  when  the  former  thought  introduceih  the  latter. 
The  cause  of  the  coherence  or  consequence  («e- 
quence)  of  one  conception  to  anotiier,  is  their  first 
coherence  or  consequence  at  that  time  when  they 
are  produced  by  sense;  as,  for  example,  from  St 
Andrew  the  mind  runneth  to  St  Peter,  because  their 
names  are  read  together ;  from  St  Peter  to  a  stonei 
for  the  same  cause ;  from  stone  to  foundation,  be- 
cause we  see  them  together ;  and,  according  to  this 
example,  the  mind  may  run  almost  from  any  thing 
to  any  thing.  But,  as  in  the  sense,  the  conception 
of  cause  and  effect  may  succeed  one  another,  so 
may  they,  after  sense,  in  the  imagination."  By  the 
succession  in  the  imagination  it  is  evident  he  means 
the  succession  of  ideas,  as  by  the  succession  in  sensCf 
he  means  the  succession  of  impressions. 

Having  said  that  the  conceptions  of  cause  and 
effect  may  succeed  one  another  in  the  sense,  and 
after  sense  in  the  imagination,  he  adds,  *'  And,  for 
the  most  part,  they  do  so ;  the  cause  whereof  is  the 
appetite  of  them  who,  having  a  conception  of  the 
end,  have  next  unto  it  a  conception  of  the  next 
means  to  that  end ;  as  when  a  man  from  a  thought 
of  honour,  to  which  he  hath  an  appetite,  cometh  to 
the  thought  of  wisdom,  which  is  the  next  means 
thereunto  ;  and  from  thence  to  the  thought  of  study, 
which  is  the  next  means  to  wisdom.*'  (lb.)  Here 
is  a  declaration  with  respect  to  three  grand  laws  in 
the  sequence  of  our  thoughts.  The  first  is,  that  the 
succession  of  ideas  follows  the  same  order  which 
takes  place  in  that  of  the  impressions.  The  second 
is,  that  the  order  of  cause  and  effect  is  the  most 
common  order  in  the  successions  in  the  imagination, 
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Eincftticn.  that  18,  in  the  succession  of  ideas.  And  the  third  is, 
that  the  appetites  of  individuals  have  a  great  power 
over  the  successions  of  ideas  ;  as  the  thought  of  the 
object  which  the  individual  desires  leads  him  to  the 
thought  of  that  by  which  he  may  attain  it. 

Mr  Locke  took  notice  of  the  sequence  in  the 
train  of  ideas,  or  the  order  in  which  they  follow  one 
another^  only  for  a  particular  purpose, — to  explain 
the  intellectual  singularities  which  distinguish  parti- 
cular men.  ''  Some  of  our  ideas/'  he  says,  *'  have 
a  natural  corres:pondence  and  connection  one  with 
another.  It  is  the  office  and  excellence  of  our  rea- 
son to  trace  these,  and  hold  them  together  in  that 
union  and  correspondence  which  is  founded  in  their 
peculiar  beings.  Besides  this,  there  is  another  con- 
nection of  ideas,  wholly  owing  to  chance  or  custom  ; 
ideas  that  are  not  at  all  of  kin  come  to  be  so  united 
in  some  men's  minds,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  separate 
them ;  they  always  keep  in  company,  and  the  one  no 
sooner  at  any  time  comes  into  the  understanding, 
but  its  associate  appears  with  it;  and,  if  they  are 
more  than  two  which  are  thus  united,  the  whole 
gang,  always  inseparable,  show  themselves  together." 
There  is  no  attempt  here  to  trace  the  order  of  se- 
quence, or  to  ascertain  which  antecedents  are  fol- 
lowed by  which  consequents;  and  the  accidental, 
rather  than  tlie  more  general  phenomena,  are  those 
which  seem  particularly  to  have  struck  his  attention. 
He  gave,  however,  a  name  to  the  matter  of  fact* 
When  one  idea  is  regularly  followed  by  another,  he 
called  this  constancy  of  conjunction  the  association 
of  the  ideas  ;  and  this  is  the  name  by  which,  since 
the  time  of  Locke,  it  has  been  commonly  distin- 
guished. 

Mr  Hume  perceived,  much  more  distinctly  than 
any  of  the  philosophers  who  had  gone  before  him, 
that  to  philosophize  concerning  the  human  mind  was 
to  trace  the  order  of  succession  among  the  elemen- 
tary feelings  of  the  man.  He  pointed  out  three 
great  laws  or  comprehensive  sequences,  which  he 
thought  included  the  whole.  Ideas  followed  one 
another,  he  said,  according  to  resemblance,  contigui' 
ty  in  time  or  place,  and  cause  and  effect.  The  last 
.of  these,  the  sequence  according  to  cause  and  effect, 
.was  very  distinctly  conceived,  and  even  the  cause  of 
it  explained,  by  Mr  Hobbes.  That  of  contiguity  in 
time  and  place  is  thus  satisfactorily  explained  bj  Mr 
Hume.  '*  It  is  evident,"  he  says,  "  that  as  the 
fienaes,  in  changing  their  objects,  are  necessitated  to 
change  them  regularly,  and  take  them  as  they  lie 
contiguous  to  each  other,  the  imagination  must,  by 
long  custom,  acquire  the  same  method  of  thinking, 
and  run  along  the  parts  of  space  and  time  in  con- 
ceiving its  objects.  {Treatise  of  Human  Nature^ 
P.  L  B.  1.  sect.  4.)  This  is  a  reference  to  one  of  the 
laws  pointed  out  by  Hobbes,  namely,  that  the  order 
of  succession  among  the  ideas  follows  the  order  that 
took  place  among  the  impressions.  Mr  Hume  shows 
that  the  order  of  sense  is  much  governed  by  contigui- 
ty, and  why ;  and  ^assigns  this  as  a  sufficient  reason 
of  the  order  which  takes  place  in  the  imagination. 
Of  the  next  sequence,  that  according  to  resemblance, 
he  gives  no  account,  and  only  app^s  to  the  consci- 
ousness of  his  reader  for  the  existence  of  the  fact. 
Mr  Hume  farther  remarked,  that  what  are  called 


our  complex  ideas,  are  only  a  particular  class  of  Education. 
cases  belonging  to  the  same  law,  tlie  law  of  the  suc- 
cession of  ideas ;  every  complex  idea  being  only  a 
certain  number  of  simple  ideas,  which  succeed  each 
other  so  rapidly,  as  not  to  be  separately  distinguish- 
able without  an  effort  of  thought.  This  was  a  great 
discovery ;  but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  owned^ 
that  it  was  very  imperfectly  developed  by  Mr  Hume. 
That  philosopher  proceeded,  by  aid  of  these  prin- 
ciples, to  account  for  the  various  phenomena  of  the 
human  mind.  But  though  he  made  some  brilliant 
developements,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  he  did  not 
advance  very  far  in  the  general  object.  He  was 
misled  by  the  pursuit  of  a  few  surprising  and  para- 
doxical results,  and  when  he  had  arrived  at  them  he 
stoppedl 

Afler  him,  and  at  a  ^hort  interval,  appeared  two 
philosophers,  who  were  more  sober-minded,  and  had 
better  aims.  These  were  Condillac  and  Hartley.  The 
first  work  of  Condillac  appeared  some  years  before 
the  publication  of  that  of  Hartley  ;  but  the  whole  of 
Hartley's  train  of  thought  has  so  much  the  air  of 
being  his  own,  that  there  is  abundant  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  speculations  of  both  philosophers  equally 
original.  They  both  began  upon  the  ground  that 
all  simple  ideas  are  copies  of  impressions ;  that  all 
complex  ideas  are  only  simple  ideas  united  by  tlie 
principle  of  association.  They  proceeded  to  examine 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind,  and  were  of 
opinion  that  the  principle  of  association,  or  the  suc- 
cession of  one  simple  idea  after  another,  according 
to  certain  laws,  accounts  for  the  whole ;  that  these 
laws  might,  by  meditation,  be  ascertained  and  ap- 
plied ;  and  that  then  the  human  mind  would  be  un- 
derstood, as  far  as  man  has  the  means  of  knowing 
it. 

The  merit  of  Condillac  is  very  great*  It  may  yet, 
perhaps,  be  truer  to  say,  that  he  wrote  admirably 
upon  philosophy,  than  that  he  was  a  great  philoso- 
pher.' His  power  consists  in  expression  ;  he  conveys 
metaphysical  ideas  with  a  union  of  brevity  and  clear- 
ness which  never  has.  been  surpassed.  But  though  he 
professed  rather  to  deliver  the  opinions  of  others,  than 
to  aim  at  invention,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  lefl 
tlie  science  of  the  human  mind  in  a  much  better 
state  than  he  found  it ;  and  this  is  equivalent  to  dis- 
covery. As  a  teacher,  in  giving,  in  this  field,  a  right 
turn  to  the  speculations  of  his  countrymen,  his  value 
is  beyond  all  calculation ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no 
one  human  being,  with  the  exception  of  Locke,  who 
was  his  master,  to  whom,  in  this  respect,  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind  is  so  largely  indebted.  It  is  also 
true,  that  to  form  the  conception  of  tracing  the  se- 
quences among  our  simple  ideas,  as  the  whole  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind — (even^with  the  helps 
which  Hume  had  afforded,  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  neither  Condillac  nor  Hartley  had  ever 
beard  of  a  work  which,  according  to  its  author,  had 
fallen  dead-born  from  the  press),— -was  philosophical 
and  sagacious  in  the  highest  degree. 

It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that,  in  expounding 
the  various  mental  phenomena  of  man,  Condillac 
does  not  display  the  same  penetration  and  force  of 
inind,  nor  the  same  comprehensiveness,  as  Dr  Hart- 
ley.   He  made    great   progress  in  showing    how 
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EdncitioD.  those  phenomena  might  be  resolved  into  the  se- 
^  ~  quences  of  simple  ideas ;  but  Dr  Hartlej  made  still, 
greater.  We  do  not  mean  to  pronounce  a  positive 
opinion  either  for  or  against  the  grand  undertaking 
of  Dr  Hartley,  to  resolve  the  whole  of  the  mentid 
phenomena  of  man  into  sequences  of  impressions 
and  of  the  simple  ideas  which  copy  them.  But  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  philosophizes 
with  extraordinary  power  and  sagacity;  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  many  of  the  mental  phenomena  he 
has  clearly  resolved ;  how  little,  in  truth,  he  has  left 
about  which  any  doubt  can  remain. 

We  cannot  afford^  to  pursue  this  subject  any  far- 
ther. This  much  is  ascertained,  that  the  character 
of  the  human  mind  consists  in  the  sequences  of  its 
ideas  ;  that  the  object  of  education^  therefore,  is,  to 
provide  for  the  constant  production  of  certain  se- 
quences, rather  than  others ;  that  we  cannot  be 
sure  of  adopting  the  best  means  to  that  end,  unless 
we  have  the  greatest  knowledge  of  the  sequences 
themselves. 

In  what  has  been  already  ascertained  on  this  sub^ 
ject,  we  have  seen  that  there  are  two  things  which 
have  a  wonderfiil  power  over  those  sequences.  They 
are^  custona,  and  pain  or  pleasure.  Both  of  these 
powers  were  well  remarked  by  Mr  Hobbes.  These 
are  the  grand  instruments  or  powers,  by  the  use  of 
which,  the  purposes  of  education  are  to  be  attain- 
ed. 

Where  one  idea  has  followed  uiodier  a  certain 
number  of  times,  the  appearance  of  the  first  in  the 
mind  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  that  of  the  second, 
and  so  on.  One  of  the  grand  points,  then,  in  the 
study  of  education, «,  to  find  the  means  of  making, 
in  the  most  perfect  manner,  those  repetitions  on 
which  the  beneficial  sequences  depend. 

When  we  speak  of  making  one  idea  follow  another, 
and  always  that  which  makes  part  of  a  good  train, 
instead  of  one  that  m&kes  part  of  a  bad  train,  there 
is  one  difficulty — ^in  this— that  each  idea,  taken 
singly  by  itself,  is  as  fit  to  be  a  part  of  a  bad  train  as 
of  a  good  one ;  for  bad  trains  and  good  trains  are 
both  made  out  of  the  same  simple  elements.  Trains, 
however,  take  place  by  sequences  of  twos,  or  threes, 
or  any  greater  number;  and  the  nature  of  these 
sequences,  as  complex  parts  of  a  still  greater  whole, 
is  that  which  renders  the  train  either  salutary  or  hurt- 
ful. Custom  is,  therefore,  to  be  directed  to  two 
points;  first,  to  form  those  sequences  which  make 
the  component  parts  of  a  good  train ;  and  secondly, 
to  join  those  sequences  together,  so  as  to  constitute 
the  train. 

When  we  speak  of  making  one  idea  follow  another, 
there  must  always  be  a  starting  point ;  there  must 
be  sotne  one  idea  from  which  the  train  begins  ta 
fiow ;  and  it  4s  pretty  evident  that  much  will  depend 
upon  this  idea.  One  grand  question,  then,  is— -what 
are  the  ideas  whidi  most  frequently  operate  as  tlie 
commencement  of  trains  ? — that  we  may  by  custom 
attach  to  them  such  as  are  the  most  beneficent.  It 
haa  been  observed  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  trains, 
start  from  a  sensation,  or  some  impression  upon  the 
external  or  internal  nerves.  The  question  then  is, 
which  are  those  sensations,  or  aggregates  of  sensa- 
tions, which  are  of  the  most  frequent  recurrence  i  it 


being  obviously  of  importanee,  that  those  which  give  Education, 
occasion  to  the  greatest  number  of  trains,  should  be 
made,  if  possible,  to  give  occasion  only  to  the  best 
trains.  Now  the  sensations,  or  aggregates  of  sen- 
sations,^ which  occur  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life, 
are  those  of  most  frequent  recurrence ;  and  from 
which  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  beneficial 
trains  should  commence.  Rising  up  in  the  morning, 
and  going  to  bed  at  night,  are  aggregates  of  this  de- 
scription, common  to  all  mankind ;  so  are  the  com- 
mencement and  termination  of  meals.  The  practi- 
cal sagacity  of  priests,  even  in  the  rudest  ages  of  the 
world,  perceived  tiie  importance,  ibr  giving  religious 
trains  an  ascendancy  in  the  mind,  of  uniting  them,  by 
early  and  steady  custom,  with  those  perpetually  re- 
curring sensations.  The  morning  and  evening  pray- 
ers, the  grace  before  and  after  meats,  have  something 
correspondent  to  them  in  the  religion  of  perhaps  au 
nations.  ^ 

It  may  appear,  even  from  these  few  reflections  and 
illustrations,  that,  if  the  sensations,  which  are  most 
apt  to  give  commencement  to  trains  of  ideas,  are 
skilfully  selected,  and  the  trains  whidi  lead  moat 
surdy  to  the  happiness,  first  of  the  individual  him- 
self, and  next  or  his  fellow-creatures,  are  by  cus- 
tom efiectnally  united  with  diem,  a  provision  of  un- 
speakable importance  is  made  for  the  happiness  of 
the  race. 

Beside  custom,  it  was  remarked  by  Hobbes,  that 
appetite  had  a  great  power  over  the  mental  trains. 
But  appetite  is^e  feeling  toward  pleasure  or  pain 
in  prospect;  that  is,  future  pleasure  or  pain.  To 
say  that  appetite,  therefore,  has  power  over  the  men- 
tal trains,  is  to  say,  that  the  prospect  of  pleasure  or 
Eain  has.  That  this  is  true,  every  man  knows  by 
is  own  experience.  Tlie  best  means;  then,  of  ap- 
plying the  prospect  of  pleasure  and  pain  to  render 
beneficent  trains  perpetual  in  the  mind,  is  the  thing 
to  be  found  out,  and  made  familiar  to  mankind. 

The  mode  in  which  pleasure  and  pain  affect  the 
trains  of  the  mind  is,  as  ends.  That  is  to  say ;  as  a 
train  commences,  we  have  supposed,  in  some  present 
sensation,  so  it  may  be  conceived  as  terminating  in 
the  idea  of  some  future  pleasure  or  pain.  The  in* 
termediate  ideas,  between  the  commencement  and  the 
end,  may  be  either  of  the  beneficent  description  or 
the  hurtftil.  Suppose  the  sight  of  a  fine  equipage 
to  be  the  commencement ;  and  the  riches,  which  af- 
ford it,  the  appetite,  or  end,  of  a  train  in  the  mind 
of  two  individuals  at  tlie  same  time.  The  interme- 
diate ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  one  are  beneficent,  in 
the  other  hurtful.  The  mind  of  the  one  immediate- 
ly runs  over  all  the  honourable  and  useful  modes  of 
acquiring  riches— -the  acquisition  of  the  most  rare 
and  oseral  qualities-^the  eager  watch  of  all  the  best 
opportunities 'of  bringing  them  into  action— ^d  the 
steady  industry  with  which  they  may  be. applied* 
That  of  the  other  recurs  to.  none  but  the  vicious 
modes  of  acquiring  riches — by  lucky  accidents — ^the 
arts  of  the  adventurer  and  impostor — ^by  rapine  and 
plunder,  perhaps  on  the  largest  scale;  by  all  the  ho- 
nours and  glories  of  war.  Suppose  the  one  of  these 
trains  to  be  habitual  among  individuab,  the  other 
not.  What  a  difference  for  mankind ! 
It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  farther  instances  for 
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EduotiinL  the  elucidation  of  this  part  of  our  mental  constitu- 
^■^■y^*^  tion.    What,  in  this  portion  of  the  fidd,  requires  to 
be  done  for  the  science  of  education,  appears  to  be, 
to  ascertain,  first,  what  are  the  ends  of  human  desire, 
the  really  ultimate  objects  at  which  it  points ;  next, 
to  ascertain  what  are  the  most  beneficent  means  of 
attaining  those  objects ;  and  lastly,  to  accustom  the 
mind  to  fill  up  the  intermediate  space  between  the 
present  sensation   and   the   ultimate    object,    with 
nothing  but  the  ideas  of  those  beneficent  means.  We 
are  perfectly  aware  that  these  instructions  are  far 
too  general.    But  we  hope  it  will  be  carried  in  mind 
how  little,  beyond  the  most  general  ideas,  so  confined 
a  sketch  as  the  present  can  possibly  embrace ;  and 
we  are  still  not  without  an  expectation  that  these  ex- 
positions, general  as  they  are,  will  not  be  wholly 
without  their  use. 
Oftfaeqnft-      II-  We  come  now  to  the  second  branch  of  the 
lities  oondn^  science  of  education,  or  the  inquiry  what  are  the 
^m^  **•?■  qualities  with  which  it  is  of  most  importance  that  the 
mind  of  the  individual  should  be  endowed.     This 
inquiry  we  are  in  hopes  the  preceding  exposition 
will  enable  us  very  materially  to  abridge.     In  one 
sense,  it  might  undoubtedly  be  afiirmed,  that  all  the 
desirable  qualities  of  the  human  mind  are  included 
in  those  beneficent  sequences  of   which  we  have 
•poken  above.    But,  as  it  would  require,  to  make 
this  sufficiently  intellisible,  a  more  extensive  expo- 
sition than  we  are  able  to  afford,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  the  ordinary  language,  and  with  a 
more  familiar  mode  of  considering  the  subject. 

As  the  object  is  happiness,  that  intelligence  is  one 
of  the  qualities  in  question  will  not  be  denied,  and 
may  speedily  be  maoe  to  appear.  To  attain  happi- 
ness in  the  greatest  possible  degree,  all  the  means  to 
that  end  which  the  compass  of  nature  affords  must 
be  employed  in  the  most' perfect  possible  mode.  But 
all  the  means  which  the  compass  of  nature,  or  the 
system  in  which  we  are  placed,  affords,  can  only  be 
known  by  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  that  sys- 
tem. The  highest  measure  of  knowledge  is  there- 
fore required.  But  mere  knowledge  is  not  enough  ; 
a  mere  magazine  of  remembered  facts  is  a  useless 
treasure.  Amid  the  vast  variety  of  known  things, 
there  is  needed  a  power  of  choosing ;  a  power  of 
discerning  which  of  them  are  conducive,  which  not, 
to  the  ends  we  have  in  view.  The  ingredients  of  in- 
telligence are  two,  knowledge  and  sagacity ;  the  one 
affording  the  materials,  upon  which  the  other  is  to  be 
exerted;  the  one  showing  what  exists,  the  other 
converting  it  to  the  greatest  use ;  the  one  bringing 
within  our  ken  what  is  capable  and  what  is  not  ca- 
pable of  being  used  as  means,  the  other  seizine  and 
combining,  at  the  proper  moment,  whatever  is  the 
fittest  means  to  each  particular  end.  This  union, 
then,  of  copiousness  and  ener^ ;  this  possession  of 
numerous  ideas,  with  the  masterly  command  of  them, 
is  one  of  the  more  immediate  ends  to  which  the  bu- 
siness of  education  is  to  be  directed. 

With  a  view  to  happiness  as  theend,  another  qua- 
lity win  easily  present  itself  as  indispensable.  Con- 
ceive that  a  man  knows  the  mater]w^  which  can  be 
employed  as  means,  and  is  prompt  and  unerring  in 
the  mode  of  combining  them ;  all  this  power  is  lost, 
if  there  is  any  thing  in  his  nature  which  prevents  him 
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firom  using  it.     If  he  has  any  appetite  in  bis  nature  EdacaUon. 
which  leads  him  to  pursue  certain  things  with  which 
the  most  effectual  pursuit  of  happiness  is  inconsist« 
ent,  so  far  this  evil  is  incurred.    A  perfect  command, 
theUf  over  a  man's  appetites  and  desires ;  the  power 
of  restraining  them  whenever  they  lead  in  a  hurtful 
direction  *;  tliat  possession  of  himself  which  insures 
his  judgment  against  the  illusions  of  the  passions, 
and  enables  him  to  pursue  constantly  what  he  deli- 
berately approves,  is  indispensably  requisite  to  enable 
him  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  hap- 
piness.    This  is  what  the  ancient  philosophers  called 
temperance ;  not  exactly  the  same  with  what  is  call- 
ed the  virtue  or  grace  of  temperance,  in  theological 
mbrality,  which  includes  a  certain  portion  (in  the 
doctrines  of  some  theological  instructors,  a  very 
large  portion)  of  abstinence,  and  not  only  of  al^i 
stinence,  or  the  gratuitous  renunciation  of  pleasure^ 
but  of  the  infliction  of  voluntary  pain.     Tliis  is  done 
with  a  view  to  please  the  God,  or  object  of  worship^ 
and  to  provide,  through  his  favour,  for  the  happiness 
of  a  second  or  future  life.     The  temperance  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  had  a  view  only  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  present  life  ;  and  consisted  in  the  power 
of  resisting  the  immediate  propenshy,  if  yielding  to 
it  would  lead  to  an  overbalance  of  evil,  or  prevent 
the  enjoyment  of  a  superior  good,  in  whatever  the 
good  or  evil  of  the  present  life  consists.    This  resist- 
ing power  consists  of  two  parts :  the  power  of  resist- 
ing the  allurements  of  pleasure :  and  that  of  resisting 
the  terrors  of  pain;  the  last  of  which  has  an  appro- 
priate name,  and  is  called  Fortitude. 

These  two  qualities,  the  intelligence  which  can 
always  choose  the  best  possible  means,  and  the 
strength  which  overcomes  the  misguiding  propensi- 
ties, appear  to  be  sufficient  for  the  happiness  of  the 
individual  himself;  to  the  pursuit  of  which  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  he  has  always  sufficient  motions. 
But  education,  we  have  said,  should  be  an  instru- 
ment to  render  the  individual  the  best  possible  arti- 
ficer of  happiness,  not  to  himself  alone,  but  also  to 
others.  What,  then,  are  the  qualities  with  which  he 
ought  to  be  endowed,  to  make  him  produce  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  of  happiness  to  others  ? 

It  is  evident  enough  to  see  whA  is  the  first  grand 
division.  A  man  can  affect  the  happiness  of  others 
either  by  abstaining  from  doing  them  harm,  or  by 
doing  them  positive  good.  To  abstain  from  doing 
them  harm,  receives  the  name  of  Justice ;  to  do  po- 
sitive good  receives  that  of  Generosity.  Justice  and 
generosity,  then,  are  the  two  qualities  by  which  man 
is  fitted  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-crei^- 
tures.  And  it  thus  appears,  that  the  four  Car^nal 
Virtues  of  the  ancients  do  pretty  completely  include 
all  the  qualities,  to  the  possession  of  which  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  human  mind  should  be  trained.  The 
defect,  however,  of  this  description  is,  that  it  is  far 
too  general.  It  is  evident  that  the  train  of  mental 
events  which  conduct  to  the  proposed  results  must 
be  far  more  particularized  to  insure,  in  any  consi- 
derable degree,  the  effects  of  instruction  ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  ethical  instructions  of  the  an- 
cients failed  by  remaining  too  much  in  generals« 
What  is  wanting  is,  that  the  incidents  of  human  life 
should  be  ddlfuTljT  classified ;  both  those  on  the  oc- 
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Bducadon.  casioii  of  which  they  who  are  the  ohjects  of  the  good 
acts  are  pointed  out  for  the  receipt  of  them,  and 
those,  on  the  occasion  of  which  they  who  are  to  be 
the  instruments  are  called  upon  for  the  performance. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  science  of  ethics,  as  well  as 
the  science  of  intellectuals,  must  be  carried  to  per- 
fection, before  the  best  foundation  is  obtained  for  the 
science  of  education. 

[IK  We  have  spoken  of  the  qualities  which  are 
subservient  to  human  happiness,  as  means  to  an  end. 

Happiness.  Q^i^  before  means  can  be  skilfully  adapted  to  an 
end,  the  end  must  be  accurately  known.  To  know 
how  the  human  mind  is  to  be  trained  to  the  promo- 
tion of  happiness,  another  inquiry,  then,  is  necessary, 
Wherein  does  human  happiness  consist  ?  This  is  a 
controverted  question;  and  we  have  introduced  it 
rather  with  a  view  to  show  the  place  which  it  occu- 
pies in  the  theory  of  education,  than  that  we  have  it 
in  our  power  to  elucidate  a  subject  about  whieh 
there  is  so  much  diversity  of  opinion,  and  which 
some  of  the  disputants  lead  into  very  subtle  and  in- 
tricate inquiries.  The  importance  of  the  question  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  this,  that  it  is  the  grand 
central  point,  to  which  all  other  questions  and  in- 
quirijes  converge ;  that  point,  by  their  bearing  upon 
which  the  value  of  all  other  things  is  determined. 
That  it  should  remain  itself  undetermined,  implies, 
that  this  branch  of  philosophy  is  yet  far  from  its 
highest  point  of  perfection. 

The  speculations  on  this  subject,  too,  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  great  classes ;  that  of  those  who  trace 
up  all  the  elements  of  happiness,  as  they  do  all  those 
of  intellect,  to  the  simple  sensations  which,  by  their 
transformation  into  ideas,  and  afterwards  into  various 
combinations,  compose,  they  think,  all  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  phenomena  of  our  nature ;  another, 
that  of  those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  this  humble 
origin ;  who  affirm  that  there  is  something  in  human 
happiness,  and  in  the  human  intellect,  which  soars 
high  above  this  corporeal  level ;  that  there  are  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  moral  forms,  the  resplendent  ob- 
jects of  human  desire,  which  can  by  no  means  be  re- 
solved into  the  grosser  elements  of  sense.  These 
philosophers  speak  of  eternal  and  immutable  truths  ; 
truths  which  are  altogether  independent  of  our  li- 
mited experience  ;  which  are  truly  universal ;  which 
the  mind  recognizes  without  the  aid  of  the  senses ; 
and  which  are  the  objects  of  pure  intellect.  They 
affirm,  also,  that  there  is  a  notion  of  right  and  of 
wrong  wholly  underived  from  human  experience, 
and  independent  of  the  laws  which  regulate,  in  this 
world,  the  happiness  and  misery  of  human  life ;  a 
right  and  wrong,  the  distinction  between  which  is 
perceived,  according  to  some,  by  a  peculiar  sense ; 
according  to  others,  by  the  faculty  which  discerns 
pure  truth ;  according  to  others  by  common  sense ; 
it  is  the  same,  according  to  some,  with  the  notion 
of  the  fitness  and  unfitness  of  things ;  according  to 
others,  with  the  law  of  nature ;  according  to  others, 
with  truth ;  and  there  is  one  eminent  philosopher 
who  makes  it  depend  upon  sympathy,  without  de- 
termining very  clearly  whether  sympathy  depends 
upon  the  senses  or  not. 

We  cannot  too  earnestly  exhort  philosophers  to 
perfect  this  inquiry ;  that  we  may  uliaerstand  at  last. 


not  by  vague  abstract  terms,  but  cleariy  and  pre*  Edaeatbo. 
cisely,  what  are  the  simple  ideas  included  under  the  "^'^V^^ 
term  happiness;  and  what  is  the  real  object  to 
which  education  is  pointed ;  since  it  is  utterly  im? 
possible,  while  there  is  any  vagueness  and  uncer- 
tainty with  respect  to  the  end,  that  there  should  be 
the  greatest  precision  and  certainty  in  combining 
the  means. 

IV.  We  come  at  last  to  the  consideration  of  the  Of  Educa- 
means  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  man  for  endowing  y^°  ^  ^' 
the  human  mind  with  the  qualities  on  which  the  ge  the^M^X 
neration  of  happiness  depends.  It  is  under  this  headof  fbrming 
that  the  discussion  of  the  practical  expedients  chiefly  the  Mind. 
occurs.  It  embraces,  also,  however,  some  points  of 
theory. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  remaining  ques- 
tions, of  that  sort,  refers  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
useful  qualities  of  human  nature  are,  or  are  not,  un- . 
der  the  powers  of  education.     This  is  the  subject  of 
a  famous  controversy,  with  names  of  the  highest  au- 
thority on  both  sides  of  the  question.     Helvetius,  it 
is  true,  stands  almost  alone,  on  one  side.     But  Hel- 
vetius, alone,  is  a  host.     No  one  man,  perhaps,  has 
done  so  much  towards  perfecting  the  theory  of  edu- 
cation as  Mons.  Helvetius ;  and  his  books  are  preg- 
nant with  information  of  the   highest  importance. 
Whoever  wishes  to  understand  the  ground-work  of 
education,  can  do  nothing  more  conducive  to  his 
end,  than  to  study  profoundly  the  expositions  of  this 
philosophical  inquirer,  whether  he  adopts  his  conclu- 
sions, in  all  their  latitude,  or  not.    That  Helvetius 
was  not  more  admired,  in  his  own  country,  is  owing 
really  to  the  value  of  his  work.     It  was  too  solid,  for 
the  frivolous  taste  of  the  gay  circles  of  Paris-— -assem- 
blies of  pampered  noblesse,  who  wished  for  nothing 
but  amusement.    That  he  has  been  so  little  valued,  in 
this  country,  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  owing  a  little 
to  the  same  cause ;  but  another  has  concurred.   An 
opinion  has  prevailed,  a  false  one,  that  Helvetius  is  a 
peculiarly  dangerous  enemy  to  religion ;  and  this  has 
deterred  people  from   reading,  or  rather  the  old 
people,  who  do  not  read,  have  deterred  the  young 
who  do.   There  is  no  book,  the  author  of  which  does 
not  disguise  his  unbelief,  that  can  be  read  with  more 
safety  to  religion.     The  author  attacks  nothing  but 
priestcraft,  and  that  in  one  of  the  worst  of  its  formsi 
the  popish  priestcraft  of  the  dark  and  middle  ages, 
the  idea  of  which  we  are  well  accustomed,  in  this 
country,  to  separate  from  that  of  religion  in  the  ab- 
stract.    When  his  phraseology  at  any  time  extends, 
and  that  is  not  often,  to  Christianity  itself,  or  to  re- 
ligion in  the  abstract,  there  k  nothing  calculated  to 
seduce.     There  is  nothing  epigrammatic,  and  spark- 
ling  in  the  expression ;  nothing  sophistical  and  art- 
fully veiled  in  the  reasoning ;  a  plain  proposition  is 
stated,  with  a  plain  indication  of  its  evidence ;  and 
if  your  judgment  is  not  convinced,  you  are  not  de- 
luded through  the  fancy. 

M.  Helvetius  says,  that  if  you  take  men  who  bring 
into  the  world  with  them  the  original  constituents  of 
their  nature,  their  mental  and  bodily  frame,  in  that 
ordinary  state  of  goodness  which  is  common  io  the 
great  body  of  madcindf — cleaving  out  of  the  account 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  individuals  who 
come  into  the  world  imperfecti  and  manifestly  below 
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Ihe  ordinary  tUndard, — ^you  may  regard  the  whole 
of  this  great  mass  of  mankind,  as  equally  susceptible 
of  menud  excellence;  and  may  trace  the  causes  which 
make  them  to  differ.  If  this  be  so,  the  power  of 
education  embraces  every  thing  between  the  lowest 
stage  of  intellectual  and  raoraJ  rudeness^  and  the 
highest  state,  not  only  of  actual,  but  of  possible  per- 
fection. And  if  the  power  of  education  be  so  im- 
mense, the  motive  for  perfecting  it  is  great  beyond 
expression. 

The  conclusions  of  Helvetius  were  controverted 
directiy  by  Rousseau;  and  defended,  against  those 
strictures,  by  the  author  himself.  We  recollect  few 
writers  in  this  country  who  have  embraced  them.  * 
But  our  writers  have  contented  themselves,  rather 
with  rejecting,  than  disproving ;  and,  at  best,  have 
supported  their  rejection  only  by  some  incidental  re- 
flection, or  the  indication  of  a  discrepancy  between 
his  conclusions  and  theirs. 

One  of  the  causes,  why  people  have  been  so  much 
startled,  by  the  extent  to  wntch  Helvetius  has  carried 
the  dominion  of  education,  seems  to  us  to  arise,  from 
their  not  including  in  it  neariy  so  much  as  he  does. 
They  include  in  it  little  more  than  what  is  expressed 
by  the  term  schooling ;  commencing  about  six  or  se- 
ven years  of  age,  and  ending  at  latest  with  the  arriv- 
al of  manhood.     If  this  alone  is  meant  by  educa*- 
tion,  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  education  is  far  indeed 
from  being  all-powerful.     But  if  in  education  is  in- 
cluded every  thing,  which  acts  upon  the  being  as  it 
comes  from  the  hands  of  nature,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  modify  the  mind,  to  render  the  train  of  feelings 
different  from  what  it  would  otherwise  have  been ; 
the  question  is  worthy  of  the  most  profound  consi- 
deration.   It  is  probable,  that  people  in  general  form 
a  very  inadequate  conception  of  all  the  circumstan- 
ces which  act  during  the  first  months,  perhaps  the 
first  moments,  of  existence,  and  of  the  power  of  those 
circumstances  in  giving  permanent  qualities  to  the 
mind.     The  works  of  Helvetius  would  have  been  in- 
valuable, if  they  had  done  nothing  more  than  prove 
their  vast  importance,  and  call  to  them  the  concen- 
trated attention  of  mankind.     Rousseau  began  this 
important  branch  of  the  study  of  education.     He 
remarked  a  variety  of  important  facts,  which,  till 
his  time,  had  been  almost  universally  neglected,  in 
the  minds  of  infants,  and  how  much  might  be  done, 
by  those  who  surround  them,  to  give  good  or  bad 
qualities  to  their  minds,  long  befi>re  the  time  at 
which  it  had  been  supposed  that  education  could 
commence.    But  Helvetius  treated  the  subject  much 
more  profoundly  and  systematically.     He  traced  the 
circumstances  to  the  very  moment  of  birth;   and 
showed  at  how  wonderfully  early  an  age  indelible 
characters  might  be  impressed ;  nay,  that  of  the  cir- 
cumstances over  which  man  has  a  control  (for  he 
speaks  not  of  others),  some  may  be  traced  even 
beyond  the  birth,  on  which  effects  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance depend. 


It  is  evident  how  much  it  imports  the  science  of  Education, 
education,  that  these  circumstances  should,  by  care-  ^^"V^*^ 
ful  and  continued  observation ,  be  all  ascertained, 
and  placed  in  the  order  best  adapted  for  drawing 
from  them  the  most  efficient  practical  rules.     This  is 
of  more  importance  than  determining  the  question, 
whether  the  prodigious  difference  which  exists  among 
men,  ordinarily  well  organized,  is  owing  wholly  to  the 
circumstances  which  have  operated  upon  them  since 
the  first  moment  of  their  sensitive  existence,  or  is  in 
part  produced  by  original  peculiarities.     Enough  is 
ascertained  to  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  if  educa- 
tion does  not  perform  every  thing,  there  is  hardly 
any  thing  which  it  does  not  perform :  that  nothing 
can  be  more  fatal  than  the  error  of  those  who  relax 
in  the  vigilance  of  education,  because  nature  is  power- 
ful, and  either  renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  ac- 
complish much,  or  accomplishes  a  great  deal  with- 
out them :  that  the  feeling  is  much  more  conform- 
able to  experience,  and  much  more  conformable  to 
utility,  which  ascribes  every  thing  to  education,  and 
thus  carries  the  motive  for  vigilance  and  industry,  in 
that  great  concern,  to  its  highest  possible  pitch.  This 
much,  at  any  rate,  is  ascertained,  that  all  the  differ- 
.ence  which  exists,  or  can  ever  be  made  to  exist,  be- 
tween one  body,  or  class  of  men,  and  another,  is 
wholly  owing  to  education.     Those  peculiarities,  if 
any  such  there  be,  which  sink  a  man  below,  or  ele- 
vate him  above  the  ordinary  state  of  aptitude  to  pro- 
fit by  educatiooi  have  no  operation  in  the  case  of 
large  numbers  or  bodies.     But  large  numbers  or  bo- 
dies of  men  are  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  mental  ex- 
cellence ;  and  might,  without  doubt,  be  raised  to  still 
higher.    Other  large  bodies,  or  whole  nations,  have 
been  found  in  so  very  low  a  mental  state,  as  to  be 
raised  but  little  above  the  brutes.     All  this  ttast  dis- 
tance is  undeniably  the  effect  of  education.     This 
much,  therefore,  may  be  affirmed  on  the  side  of  Hel- 
vetius, that  a  prodigious  difierence  is  produced  by 
education ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  rather  as- 
sumed than  proved,  that  any  difference  exists,  but 
that  which  difierence  of  education  creates. 

The  circumstances  which  are  included  under  the  Of  the  Phy 
term  Education,  in  the  comprehensive  sense  in  which  «ioi/ dream- 
we  have  defined  it,  may  be  divided,  we  have  said,  "^f??* 
into  Physical  and  MoraL  We  shall  now  consider  the  ^[li^^'^ 
two  classes  in  the  order  in  which  we  have  named  forming  the 
them ;  and  have  here  again  to  remind  the  reader^  Mind, 
that  we  are  limited  to  the  task  of  pointing  out  what 
we  should  wish  to  be  done,  rather  than  permitted  to 
attempt  the  performance. 

1.  Three  things  are  desirable  with  regard  to  the 
physical  circumstances,  which  operate  in  the  way  of 
education  favourably  or  unfavourably;  to  collect  them 
fully  ;  to  appreciate  them  duly ;  and  to  place  them 
in  Uie  order  which  is  most  ravourable  for  drawing 
from  them  practical  rules* 

This  is  a  service  (common  to  the  sciences  of  edu- 
cation and  mind)  which  has  been  very  impelfectly 


*  There  is  one  brilliant  authority  on  the  side  of  Helvetius :  *'  It  was  a  favourite  opinion  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  that  all  men  are  bom  with  an  equal  capacity  of  improvement.'*  Lord  Teignmoutli's  Lffe  of  St'r 
JVUKam  Jones,  Vol.  II.  p.  SI  1 . 
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Education,  rendered.    It  has  been  chiefly  reserved  to  medical 
men  to  observe  the  physical  circumstances  which  af- 
fect the  body  and  mind  of  man  ;  but  of  medical  men 
few  have  been  much  skilled  in  the  observation  of 
mental  phenomena^  or  have  thought  themselves  cal- 
led upon  to  mark  the  share  which  physical  circum- 
stances had  in  producing  them.     There  are  indeed 
-some,  and  those  remarkable  exceptions.     There-  is 
Dr  Darwin  in  our  own  country,  and  M.  Cabanis  in 
France.     They  have  both  of  them  taken  the  mind 
as  a  part  at  least  of  their  study ;  and  we  are  highly 
indebted  to  them  for  the  number  and  value  of  their 
observations.    They  are  both  philosophers,  in  the 
most  important  sense  of  the  word ;  they  both  obser- 
ved nature  for  themselves,  observed  her  attentively, 
and  with  their  view  steadily  directed  to  the  proper 
end.     But  still  it  is  not  safe  to  rely  upon  them  im- 
plicitly as  guides.    They  were  in  too  great  a  haste  to 
establish  conclusions ;  and  were  apt  to  let  their  be- 
lief run  before  their  evidence.     They  were  not  suffi- 
ciently careful  to  distinguish  between  the  different 
degrees  of  evidence,  and  to  mark  what  is  required 
to  constitute  proof.    To  do  this  steadily  seems,  in- 
deed, to  be  one  of  the  rarest  of  all  endowments ; 
and  was  much  less  the  characteristic  of  the  two  phi* 
losophers,  we  have  named,  than  a  wide  range  of  know- 
ledge, from  which  they  collected  the  facts,  and  great 
ingenuity  in  combining  and  applying  them.  Dr  Dar- 
win was  the  most  remarkable,  both  for  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  which  we  speak.    The  work  of 
Darwin,  to  which  we  chiefly  allude,  is  the  Zoonomia; 
though  important  remarks  to  the  same  effect  are 
scattered  in  his  other  publications.     Cabanis  entitled 
his  great  work,  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral  de 
f  Homme,    And  there  are  some  works  recently  an- 
nounced by  German  physiologists,  the  titles  of  which 
promise  aids  in  the  same  endeavour.     But  though 
we  expect  from  them  new  facts,  and  ingenious  hints, 
we  have  less  hope  of  any  great  number  of  sound  con- 
clusions. ^ 
There  are  certain  general  names,  already  in  use, 
including  the  greater  number  of  the  physical  cir- 
cumstances which  operate  in  the  way  of  education 
upon  the  mind.     It  will  be  convenient,  because  of 
their  commonness,  to  make  use  of  them  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  though  neither  the  enumeration  which 
they  make  is  complete,  nor  the  distribution  logical. 
All  the  physical  circumstances  which  operate  up- 
on the  mind  are  either,  1.  inherent  in  the  body  ;  or, 
2.  external  to  the  body.     Those  which  are  external 
to  the  body  operate  upon  the  mind,  by  first  opera- 
ting upon  the  body. 

Of  the  first  kina,  the  more  remarkable  seem  to  be 
healthiness  or  sickliness,  strength  or  weakness,  beau- 
ty or  deformity,  the  temperament,  the  age,  the  sex. 
Of  the  second  sort,  the  more  remarkable  seem  to 
be  the  aliment,  the  lal)our,  the  aio  temperature,  ac- 
tion, rest. 

Previous  to  the  inquiry  respecting  the  power  which 
physical  circumstances  exert  in  the  formation  of  the 
mind,  it  may  seem  that  we  ought  to  determine  the 
speculative  question  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
mind :  that  is,  whether  the  phenomena  of  mind  may 
jpossibly  result  from  a  certain  organization  of  the 
powers  of  matter ;  or  whether  something  of  a  differ- 
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ent  kind,  and  which  we  call  spiritual,  must  not  be  Education, 
conceived,  as  the  source  and  organ  of  thought.  We 
do  not  mean  to  enter  into  this  controversy,  which 
would  detain  us  too  long.  It  is  not,  in  the  least  de« 
gree,  necessary  that  we  should,  for  the  end  which  we 
have  in  view.  Whether  the  one  hypothesis,  with  re- 
spect to  the  mind,  be  adopted,  or  the  other,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  circumstances,  which  operate  in  the 
formation  of  human  character,  into  those  commonly 
called  Physical,  and  those  commonly  called  Moral, 
will  be  as  convenient  a  distribution,  as  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  enables  us  to  make.  And  all 
that  inquiry  can  do,  in  regard  to'  those  circumstan- 
ces, is,  to  trace  them  accurately,  and  to  observe  their 
effects ;  that  is,  to  ascertain  what  they  are,  and  what 
the  order  of  the  mental  events  by  which  they  are 
followed.  This  is  simply  matter  of  experience;  and 
wliat  we  experience  is  what  it  is,  whatever  opinion 
we  adopt  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  that  which 
thinks.  It  is  in  what  we  experience,  all  ascertained, 
and  put  into  the  best  possible  shape  for  ease  of  com- 
prehension and  ready  application  to  practice,  that 
all  useful  knowledge  on  thts,  as  on  all  other  subjectSi 
consists. 

1.  First  we  are  to  consider  the  circumstances  of 
the  body  which  have  an  effect  upon  the  mental  se- 
quences. The  object  is,  to  ascertain  which  have  a 
tendency  to  introduce  those  sequences  which  are  fa- 
vourable, which  to  introduce  those  that  are  unfavour- 
able, to  human  happiness,  and  how  to  turn  this  know- 
ledge to  account. 

Health  and  sickness,  or  the  states  of  body  which 
those  names  most  peculiarly  express,  are  the  first  of 
the  circumstances  which  we  have  enumerated  under 
this  head.  That  these  states  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
troduce very  different  trains  of  thought  is  matter  of 
vulgar  experience ;  but  very  little  has  been  done  to 
examine  such  trains,  and  to  ascertain  what  in  each 
is  favourable,  and  what  is  unfavourable  to  human 
happiness. 

We  have  already  seen*  that  the  trains  which  are 
favourable  to  Intelligence,  Temperance,  Generosity, 
and  Justice,  are  the  trains  favourable  to  human  hap- 
piness. Now,  with  respect  to  Intelligence,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  Health  is  partly  favourable,  and  partly  un- 
favourable ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  sickness. 
Health  is  favourable,  by  allowing  that^timeto  be 
given  to  study,  which  many  kinds  of  sickness  with- 
draws; by  admitting  a  more  vigorous  attention,  which 
the  pain  and  languor  of  sickness  often  divide.  It 
is  unfavourable,  by  introducing  that  flow  of  plea- 
surable ideas,  which  is  called  high  spirits,  in  a  de- 
gree unfavourable  to  the  application  of  attention ; 
and  by  leading  to  that  passionate  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
which  diminishes,  if  it  does  not  destroy,  the  time  for 
study.  The  mode  in  which  disease  operates  upon 
the  mental  sequences  is  a  subject  of  great  complexi- 
ty, and  in  which  little  has  yet  been  done  to  mark 
distinctly  the  events,  and  ascertain  the  order  of  their 
succession.  Cabanis,  in  his  seventh  memoir,  entit- 
led, De  r Influence  des  Maladies  sur  la  Formation 
des  Idees  et  des  Affections  Morales^  has  made  a  use- 
ful beginning  toward  the  elucidation  of  this  subject ; 
but  here*  as  elsewhere,  he  h  too  often  general  and 
vague.    Instruction  may  also  be  gleaned  from  Dar- 
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t«>lficatioiu  win ;  but  the  facta  which  bear  upon  this  point  ra- 
~  ther  drop  from  him  incidentally,  than  are  anywhere 
put  together  systematically  for  its  elucidation.  As 
they  were  both  physicians,  however,  of  great  expe- 
rience, and  of  unusual  skill  in  the  observation  of 
mental  phenomena,  their  opinions  are  entitled  to  the 
greatest  respect.  The  result  of  the  matter  is,  that 
an  improved  medicine  is  no  trifling  branch  of  the  art 
and  science  of  education.  Cabanis,  accordingly,  con« 
eludes  his  memoir  with  the  two  following  proposi- 
tions: 

"  Imo,  L'^tat  de  maladte  influe  d'une  manidre 
directe  sur  la  formation  des  id6es  et  des  affections 
morales :  nous  avons  mdme  pu  montrer  dans  quel- 
ques  observations  particulidres,  comment  cette  influ- 
ence s'exerce. 

*^  SLdo^  L'observation  et  Texperience  nous  ayant 
fait  decouvrir  les  moyens  de  combattre  assez  souvent 
avec  succ^  Tetat  de  maladie,  Tart  qui  met  en  usage 
oes  moyens,  pent  done  modifier  et  perfectionner  les 
operations  de  I'intelligence  et  les  habitudes  de  la  vo- 
lenti." 

As  it  is  chiefly  through  the  neryous  system,  and 
the  centre  of  that  system,  the  brain,  that  the  men- 
tal sequences  are  affected,  and  as  aJl  the  sensitive 
parts  have  not  an  action  equally  strong,  nor  equally 
direct,  upon  the  nerves  and  brain,  diseases  affect  the 
mental  sequences  differently,  according  to  the  parts 
which  they  invade.  The  system  of  the  nerves  and 
brain  is  itself  subject  to  different  states  of  disease. 
Classified,  with  regard  to  the  functions  which  that 
aystem  performs,  as  the  organ  of  sensibility  and  of 
action,  these  stales  are  thus  described  by  M.  Caba- 
nis :  "  I.  Excess  of  sensibility  to  all  impressions  on 
the  one  part;  excessive  action  on  the  organs  of  motion 
on  the  other.  2.  Unfitness  to  receive'  impressions, 
in  sufficient  number,  or  with  the  due  degree  of  ener- 
gy ;  and  a  diminution  of  the  activity  necessary  for 
the  production  of  the.  motions.  S.  A  general  dis- 
turbance of  the  functions  of  the  system,  without  any 
remarkable  appearance  of  either  excess  or  defect* 
4*  A  bad  distribution  of  the  cerebral  virtue,  either 
when  it  exerts  iUelf  unequally  in  regard  to  time,  ha- 
ving fits  of  extraordinary  activity,  followed  by  others 
of  considerable  remission ;  or  when  it  is  supplied  in 
wrong  proportion  to  the  different  organs,  of  which 
some  are^to  a  great  degree  abandoned,  while  there 
appears  in  others  a  concentration  of  sensibility,  and 
of  the  excitations  or  powers  by  which  the  movements 
are  affected." 

The  effects  upon  the  mental  sequences*  are  repre- 
sented in  the  following  general  sketch,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  being  tolerably  comprehensive,  though 
it  is  unhappily  both  vague  and  confused :  '*  We  may 
\w  it  down  as  a  general  fact,  that,  in  all  the  marked 
aroctions  of  the  nerves,  irregularities,  less  or  great- 
er, take  place,  relative  both  to  the  mode  in  which 
impressions  are  received,  and  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  determinations,  automatic  or  voluntary,  are  form- 
ed. On  one  part,  the  sensations  vary  incessantly 
and  rapidly  witn  respect  to  their  vivacity,  their  ener- 
gT»  and  even  their  number;  on  another,  the  strength, 
the  reacHness,  the  facility  of  action  exhibit  the  great- 
est inequalities.    Hence^perpetual  fluctuation,  from 


great  excitement  to  languor,  from  elevation  to  de»  Ednntioa.^ 
jection ;  a  temper  and  passions  variable  in  the  high- 
est degree.    In  this  condition,  the  mind  is  always 
easily  pushed  to  extremes.    Either  the  man  has  ma- 
ny ideas,  with  great -mental  activity  and  acutenessi 
or  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  almost  incapable  of  think- 
ing.    It  has  been  well  observed,  that  hypochondria- 
cal persons  are  by  turns  both  courageous  and  coward- 
ly ;  and  as  the  impressions  ar^  habitually  fiiulty  ei- 
ther by  excess  or  defect,  in  regard  to  almost  all  ob- 
jects, it  is  seldom  that  the  images  correspond  to  the 
reality  of  things ;  that  the  desires  and  the  will  ob- 
tain the  proper  force  and  direction.    If,  at  the  same 
time  with  these  irregularities,  whicharise  from  the  ner- 
vous system,  should  be  found  a  weakness  of  the  mus- 
cular organs,  or  of  some  important  viscus,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  stomach, — the  phenomena,  though  still 
analogous  in  the  main,  will  be  distinguished  by  re- 
markable peculiarities.    During  the  interval  of  lan- 
guor,  the  debility  of  the  muscles  will  render  the 
sense  of  weakness,  the  fainting  and  drooping,  still 
more  complete  and  oppressive ;  life  will  appear  ready 
to  escape  at  every  instant.  The  passions  are  gloomy, 
excited  by  trifles,  selfish ;  the  ideas  are  petty,  nar- 
row, and  bear  only  upon  the  objects  of  the  slightest 
sensations.    At  the  times  of  excitation,  which  arrive 
the  more  suddenly,  the  greater  the  weakness ;  the 
muscular  determinations  do  not  obey  the  impulses  of 
the  brain,  unless  by  starts,  which  have  neither  energy 
nor  duration.    These  impulses  serve  only  to  convince 
the  patient  more  profoundly  of  his  real  imbecility  ; 
they  give  him  only  a  feeling  of  Impatience,  of  dis- 
content, and  anxiety.     Desires,  often  sufficiently 
keen,  but  commonly  repressed  by  the  habitual  feel- 
ing of  weakness,  still  more  increase  the  discoura- 
ging impression.     As  the  peculiar  organ  of  thought 
cannot  act  without  the  concurrence  of  several  others, 
and  as,  at  that  moment,  it  partakes  in  some  degree 
of  the  weakness  which  affects  the  organs  of  move- 
ment, the  ideas  present  themselves  in  crowds ;  they 
spring  up,  but  do  not  arrange  themselves  in  order ; 
the  necessary  attention  is  not  enjoyed ;  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  this  activity  of  the  imagination,  which 
we  might  expect  to  afford  some  compensation  for 
the  absence  of  other  faculties,  becomes  a  new  source 
of  dejection  and  despau'  '* 

In  this  passage,  the  mental  sequences  which  parti- 
cular states  of  disease  introduce  are  clearly  shown  to 
have  a  prodigious  influence  upon  human  happiness ; 
but  the  effects  which  are  produced  in  respect 
to  intelligence,  temperance,  generosity  and  jus- 
tice, are  mixed  up  together ;  and  the  author  rather 
shows  how  much  this  subject  deserves  to  be  studied, 
than  gives  us  information  flrora  which  ^ny  consider- 
able degree  of  practical  utility  can  be  derived.  The 
connection  between  particular  states  of  body,  and  \ 
particular  mental  trains,  must  be  carefully  watched 
and  recorded.  When  the  events,  one  by  one,  are 
accurately  distinguished,  and  made  easy  to  be  re- 
cognized, and  when  the  order  in  which  they  follow 
one  another  is  known,  our  power  over  the  trains  of 
those  events ;  power  to  prevent  such  as  are  unfavour- 
able, to  produce  such  as  are  favourable,  to  human 
happiness,,  will  then  be  at  its  height;  and  how  tg  . 
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E'AvKirtuRi.  lake  care  of  his  health  will  be  one  of  the  leading 
^^^1^^  parts  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  education  H 
man. 

The  state  of  the  body,  with  regard  to  health  and 
disease,  is  the  inherent  circumstance  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  we  must  pass  over  the  rest  with  a 
cursory  notice.  The  next  we  mentioned,  are,  strength 
and  weakness,  meaning  chiefly  muscular  strength  and 
weakness ;  and  the  natural,  habitual,  not  the  acci- 
dental, or  diseased,  state.  It  is  a  common  enoiuh  ob- 
servation, that  muscular  strength  is  apt  to  withdraw 
the  owner  from  mental  pursuits,  and  engage  him  in 
such  as  are  more  of  the  animal  kind  ;  the  acquisition 
and  display  of  physical  powers.     Few  men  of  great 
bodily  powers  have  been  much  distinguished  for  men- 
tal excellence ;  some  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
human  nature  have  been  remarkable  for  bodily  weak- 
ness.    Muscular  strength  is  liable  to  operate  unfa- 
vourably upon  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
trains  of  thought.     It  diminishes  that  respect  for 
other  men,  which  is  so  necessary  to  resist  the  im- 
pulses of  passion  ;  it  presents  innumerable  occasions 
for  phiying  the  tyrant  with  impunity ;  and  fosters, 
therefore,  all  that  train  of  ideas^  in  which  the  tyran- 
nical vices  are  engendered.  Cabanis  remarks,  and  the 
fact  is  worthy  of  tlie  greatest  attention, — :**  Fresque 
tons  ies  grands  8C^16rats  sont  des  hommes  d'une 
structure  organique  vigoureuse,  remarquables  par  la 
fermete  et  la  tenacity  de  leurs  fibres  musculaires." 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  how  deeply  it  concerns  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  that  the  mental  trains  which 
this  circumstance  has  a  tendency  to  raise,  should  be 
accurately  known,  as  thus  alone  the  means  can  be 
known,  how  that  which  is  hurtful  can  be  avoided, 
that  which  is  useful  be  introduced. 

Of  beauty  and  deformity,  as  inherent  circumstan* 
ces  which  have  an  effect  upon  the  mental  trains, 
much  will  not  be  necessary  to  be  said.  Illustrationa 
will  occur  to  every  body,  to  prove,  that  their  power  is 
notinconsiderable ;  so  little,  however,  has  been  done  to 
ascertain  the  facts,  and  record  them  in  the  best  pos- 
sible order,  that  any  thing  which  deserves  the  name 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  hardly  exists ;  and  the 
principal  service  we  can  render  is  to  point  it  out  for 
study ;  to  exhort  future  inquirers,  to  observe  dili- 
gently the  trains  which  flow  from  beauty  and  defor- 
mity as  their  source,  and  to  trace  to  the  largest 
possible  sequences,  as  above  described,  the  connec- 
tions which  take  place  between  them.  Beauty  and 
deformity,  it  may  be  observed,  operate  upon  the 
mental  trains  in  somewhat  a  different  way  from  health 
and  disease ;  rather  mediately  than  immediately.  It 
is  the  idea  of  their  effect  upon  other  people  that  is 
the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  trains  to  which  they 
give  occasion.  The  idea  that  beauty  commands  their 
&vourable  regards,  is  apt  to  introduce  the  well-known 
trains,  denot^  by  the  terms,  vanity,  pride,  contemp- 
tuousness,  trains  not  very  favourable  to  the  virtues. 
The  idea  that  deformity  is  apt  to  excite  their  uofa- 
▼ourable  regards,  is  often  observed  to  lead  to  acute- 
ness  and  vigour  of  intellect,  employed  as  instruments 
of  protection,  but  to  moroseness,  and  even  malignity 
of  temper.  The  mode,  however,  in  which  beauty 
and  deformity  operate  upon  the  mental  trains,  name- 
ly, through  the  idea  of  their  effect  upon  other  peo- 


ple, is  common  to  them  with  a  great  many  other  ad-  Educstion. 
vantages  or  disadvantages,  which  derive  their  value 
chiefly  from  their  influence  upon  other  people ;  and 
materials  for  the  illustration  of  this  subject  have  been 
supplied  by  various  writers  upon  the  bumui  mind. 

To  the  word  Temperament,  no  very  precise  idea 
has  hitherto  been  annexed.     It  may  be  conceived  in 
the  following  manner:    The  bodily  structure,  the 
composition  of  elements  in  the  body  of  every  indi- 
vidual, is  different  from  that  in  tlie  body  of  any  other. 
It  is  observed,  however,  that  the  composition  is  more 
nearly  resembling  in  some,  than  in  others ;  that  those 
who  thus  resemble  may  be  arranged  in  groups ;  and 
that  they  may  all  be  comprehended  in  four  or  five 
great  classes.     The  circumstances,  in  which  their 
bodily  composition  agrees,  so  as  to  constitute  one  of 
those  large  classes,  have  been  called  tlie  Tempera- 
ment; and  each  of  those  more  remarkable  charac- 
ters of  the  body  has  been  observed  to  be  attended 
with  a  peculiar  character  in  the  train  of  ideas.     But 
the  illustration  of  the  trains  of  ideas,  and  hence  of  the 
qualities  of  mind,  which  are  apt  to  be  introduced  by 
temperament,  and  by  the  diversities  of  age  and  of 
sex,  we  are  obliged,  by  the  rapid  absorption  of  the 
space  allotted  us,  wholly  to  omit.    The  subject  in 
itself  is  not  very  mysterious.    Accurate  observation, 
and  masterly  recordation  alone  are  required.     To 
be  sure,  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  object  of 
human  inquiry.     But  in  some  cases,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  conceive  perfectly  what  observation  and  recorda^ 
tion  mean.     On  these  topics,  also,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  that  Cabanis  really  affbrds  very  considerable 
helps. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  sort  of  physical  cir- 
cumstances, which  have  the  power  of  introducing 
habitually  certain  trains  of  ideas,  and  hence  oi  im- 
pressing permanent  tendencies  on  the  mind,— the  cir- 
cumstances which  are  external  to  the  body.  Some 
of  these  are  of  rery  great  importance.  The  first  is 
Aliment. 

Aliment  is  good  or  evil,  by  quality,  and  quantity. 
Hartley  has  remarked  long  ago,  that  though  all  the 
impressions  from  which  ideas  are  copied,  are  made 
on  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  which  are  ramified 
on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  supply  the  several 
organs  of  sense,  that  other  impressions  are  neverthe- 
less made  on  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  which  are 
ramified  on  the  internal  parts  of  our  bodies,  and 
that  many  of  those  impressions  are  associated  wit,h 
trains  of  ideas ;  that  the  impressions  made  upon  the 
extremities  of  the  nerves  which  are  ramified  on  the 
alimentary  canal,  are  associated  witli  the  greatest 
number  of  those  trains;  and  of  such  trains,  that 
some  are  favourable  to  happiness,  some  altogether 
the  reverse.  If  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ali- 
ment be  the  principal  cause  of  those  impressions,  at- 
tended by  such  important  effects,  here  is  a  physiolo- 
gical reason,  of  the  greatest  cogency,  for  an  accurate 
observation  and  recordation  of  the  events  occurring 
in  this  part  of  the  field;  of  what  antecedents  are 
attended  by  what  cooaequents,  and  what  are  the 
largest  sequences  which  can  be  traced.  Cabanis 
confirmed  this  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  internal 
impreasions,  and  added  another  class.  He  said  that 
not  only  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  which  termi- 
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Educadon.  nafe  internally,  but  the  centre  of  the  nervous  inila- 
ence,  the  brain  itself,  received  impressions,  and  that 
thus  there  were  no  fewer  than  three  sources  of  the 
mental  and  corporeal  movements  of  man ;  one  ex- 
ternalj  from  which  almost  all  our  disthict  ideas  are 
copied ;  and  two  internal,  which  exert  a  very  great 
influence  upon  the  trains  of  ideas,  and  hence  upon 
the  actions  of  which  these  trains  are  the  antece- 
dents or  cause. 

On  this  too,  as  on  most  of  the  other  topics,  be- 
longing to  the  physical  branch  of  education,  we  must 
note,  ai  still  uncollected,  the  knowledge  which  the 
subject  requires.  It  is  understood  in  a  general  way, 
that  deep  impressions  are  by  this  means  made  upon 
the  mind ;  but  how  they  are  made,  is  a  knowledge 
which,  in  any  such  detail  and  accuracy  as  to  afford 
useful  practical  rules,  is  nearly  wanting.  There  is  a 
passage  in  Hartley,  which  we  esteem  it  important'  to 
quote :  "  The  sense  of  feeling  may  be  distinguished 
into  that  of  the  external  surtiace  of  the  body,  and 
that  of  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  mouth,  fauces,  ali- 
mentary duct,  pelvis,  of  the  kidneys,  ureters,  blad- 
der of  urine,  gall-bladder,  follicles,  and  ducts  of  the 
glands,  &c.  The  sensibility  is  much  greater  in  the 
last  than  in  the  first,  because  the  impressions  can 
more  easily  penetrate  through  the  sof^  epithelium 
with  which  the  internal  cavities  are  invested.  In 
the  mouth  and  nose  this  sensibility  is  so  great,  and 
attended  with  such  distinguishing  circumstances,  as 
to  have  the  names  of  taste  and  smell  assigned  re- 
spectively to  the  sensations  Impressed  upon  the  pa- 

pilke  of  these  two  organs." **  The  taste 

may  also  be  distinguished  into  two  kinds ;  viz.  the 
eeneral  one  which  extends  itself  to  the  insides  of  the 
nps  and  cheeks,  to  the  palate,  fauces,  (esophagus, 
stomach,  and  whole  alimentary  duct,  quite  down  to 
the  anus.  •  •  • . .  The  pleasures  of  the  taste,  con- 
sidered as  extending  itself  from  the  mouth  through 
the  whole  alimentary  duct,  are  very  considerable, 
and  frequently  repeated ;  they  must,  therefore,  be 
one  chief  means,  by  which  pleasurable  states  are  in- 
troduced into  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  These 
pleasurable  states  must,  after  some  time,  leave  mini- 
atures of  themselves,  sufficiently  strong  to  be  called 
up  upon  slight  occasions,  viz.  from  a  variety  of  as- 
sociations with  the  common  visible  and  audible  ob- 
ject8>  and  to  illuminate  these  and  their  ideas.  When 
groupes  of  these  miniatures  have  been  long  and 
closely  connected  with  particular  objects,  they  coa- 
lesce into  one  complex  idea,  appearing,  however,  to 
be  a  simple  one ;  and  so  begin  to  be  transferred  up- 
on other  objects,  and  even  upon  tastes  back  again, 
and  so  on  without  limits.  And  from  this  way  of 
reasoning  it  may  now  appear,  that  a  great  part  of 
our  intellectual  pleasures  are  ultimately  deducible 
fsom  those  of  taste;  and  that  one  principal  final 
cause  of  the  greatness  and  constant  recurrency  of 
these  pleasures,  from  our  first  infancy  to  the  extre- 
mity of  old  age,  is  to  introduce  and  keep  up  plea- 
surable states  in  the  brain,  and  to  connect  them  with 
foreign  Objects.  The  social  pleasures  seem,  in  a 
particular  manner,  to  be  derived  from  this  source, 
since  it  has  been  customary  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
and  is  in  a  manner  necessary,  that  we  should  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  taste  in  conjunction  with  our  rela^ 


tione,  friends,  and  neighbours.  In  like  manner,  nau-  BdoMtion. 
•eoua  laates,  and  painful  impressions  upon  the  ali- 
mentary duct,  give  rise  and  strength  to  mental  pains. 
The  most  common  of  these  painful  impressions  is 
that  from  excess,  and  the  consequent  indigestion. 
This  excites  and  supporto  those  uneasy  states,  which 
attend  upon  melancholy,  fear,  and  sorrow.  It  ap- 
pears  also  to  me,  that  these  states  are  introduced  in 
a  great  degree  during  sleep,  during  the  frightfU 
dreams,  agitations  and  oppressions,  that  excess  m 
diet  occasions  m  the  night.  These  dreams  and  dis- 
orders  are  often  forgotten ;  but  the  uneasy  states  of 
body  which  then  happen,  leave  vestiges  of  them- 
selves, which  increase  in  number  and  strength  every 
day  from  the  continuance  of  the  cause,  till  at  last 
they  are  ready  to  be  called  up  in  crowds  upon 
slight  occasions,  and  the  unhappy  person  is  unex- 
pectedly, and  at  once,  as  it  were,  seized  with  a  great 
degree  of  the  hypochondriac  distemper,  the  obvious 
cause  appearing  no  ways  proportionable  to  the  ef- 
fect. And  thus  it  may  appear  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  great  reciprocal  influence  between  the  nimd 
and  alimentary  duct,  agreeably  to  common  observa- 
tion." Cabanis,  in  Kke  manner,  says,  *•  Quoique  les 
medecins  aient  dit  plusteurs  choses  hazard^es,  tou- 
chant  Teffet  des  sulMtances  alimentaires  sur  les  or- 
gans de  la  pens6e,  ou  sur  les  principes  physiques  de 
nos  penchans,  il  n*en  est  pas  moins  certain  que  les 
differentes  causes  que  nous  appliquons  journellement 
d  nos  corps,  pour  en  renouveller  les  mouvemens, 
agissent  avec  une  grande  efficacit6  sur  nos  disposi* 
tions  morales.  On  se  rend  plus  propre  aux  travaux 
de  I'esprit  par  certaines  precautions  de  r6gime,  par 
Tusage,  on  la  suppression  de  certains  alimens.  Quel* 
ques  personnes  ont  6t6  gu6ries  de  videns  accds  de 
colere,  auxquets  elles  etoient  suj^tes,  par  la  seule 
di^  pythagorique,  et  dans  le  cas  mdme  ou  des  d6- 
lires  furieux  troublent  toutes  les  facult^s  de  Tame, 
i'emploi  joumalier  de  certaines  nourritures  ou  de 
certaines  boissons,  Fimpression  d'une  certaine  tem- 
perature de  I'air,  Taspect  de  certaines  objets;  en 
un  mot,  un  syst6me  di6t6tique  particulier  suifit  sou- 
vent  pour  y  remener  le  calme,  pour  faire  tout  ren- 
trer  dans  I'ordre  primitif." 

As  it  is  impossible  for  us  here  to  attempt  a  full 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  aliments  operate  to 
produce  good  or  bad  eflbcts  upon  the  train  of  ideas, 
we  shall  single  out  that  case,  which,  as  operating 
upon  the  greatest  number  of  people,  is  of  the  great- 
est importance ;  we  mean  that,  in  which  effects  are 
produced  by  the  poverty  of  the  diet ;  proposing,  under 
the  term  poverty,  to  include  both  badness  of  quality, 
and  defect  of  quantity.  On  badness  of  quality,  we 
shall  not  spend  many  words.  Aliments  are  bad  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  to  such  a  degree  as  to  impair 
the  health  of  body.  Of  such,  the'  injurious  enect 
will  not  be  disputed.  Others,  which  have  in  them 
no  hurtful  ingredient,  may  contain  so  insignificjmt  a 
portion  of  nourishment,  that  to  afford  it  in  the  re- 
quisite degree,  they  must  produce  a  hurtful  disten* 
tion  of  the  organs.  The  saw-dust,  which  some 
northern  nations  use  for  bread,  if  depended  upon 
for  the  whole  of  their  nourishment,  would  doubtless 
have  this  effect.  The  potatoe,  where  solely  de* 
pended  upon,  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  free  from 
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Edacadon.  it.  Bad  quality^  however^  is  but  fieldom  resorted  to, 
except  ID  consequence  of  deficient  quantity.  That  is, 
therefore,  tlie  principal  point  of  inquiry. 

It  is  easy  to  see  a  great  number  of  ways  in  which 
deficient  quantity  of  food  operates  unfavourably  up- 
on the  moral  temper  of  the  mind.     As  people  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  the  obtaining  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  food,  the  want  of  it  implies  the 
most  dreadful  poverty — that  state,  in  which  there  is 
scarcely  any  source  of  pleasure,  and  in  which  almost 
every  moment  is  subject  to  pain.    It  is  found  by  a 
very  general  experience,  that  a  human  being,  almost 
constantly  in  pain,  hardly  visited  by  a  single  plea- 
sure, and  almost  shut  out  from  hope,  loses  by  de* 
grees  all  sympathy  with  his  fellow  creatures ;  con- 
tracts even  a  jealousy  of  their  pleasures,  and  at  last 
a  hatred ;  and  would  like  to  see  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind as  wretched  as  himself.     If  he  is  habitually 
wretched,  and  rarely  permitted  to  taste  a  pleasure, 
he  snatches  it,  with  an  avidity;  and  indulges,  with  an 
intemperance,  almost  unknown  to  any  other  man. 
The  evil  of  insufficient  food  acts  with  an  influence 
not  less  malignant  upon  the  intellectual,  than  upon 
the  moral,  part  of  the  human  mind.     The  physiolo- 
gists account  for  its  influence  in  this  manner.    They 
say,  that  the  signs,  by  which  the  living  energy  is  ma- 
nifested, may  be  included  generally  under  the  term 
irritability^  or  the  power  of  being  put  in  action  by 
stimulants.    It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  be  very 
particular  in  explaining  these  terms ;  a  general  con- 
ception will  for  the  present  suffice.    There  is  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  this  irritability  in  the  firame  of  man, 
upon  which  the  proper  state,  or  rather  the  very  ex- 
istence, of  the  aninud  functions  seems  necessarily  to 
depend.    A  succession  of  stimulants,  of  a  certain 
degree  of  frequency  and  strength,  is  necessary  to 
preserve  that  irritability.   The  most  important  by  far 
of  all  the  useful  stimulants  applied  to  the  living  or- 
gans is  food.     If  this  stimulant  is  applied,  in  less 
dian  a  sufficient  degree,  the  irritability  is  diminished 
in  proportion,  and  all  those  manifestations  of  the 
living  energy  which  depend  upon  it,  mental  as  well 
as  coi^oreal,  are  impaired ;  the  mind  loses  a  corre* 
sponding  part  of  its  force.  We  must  refer  to  the  phi- 
losophical writers  on  medicine  for  illustrations  and 
'  iacts,  which  we  have  not  room  to  adduce,  but  which 
will  noti>e  difficult  to  collect.    Dr  Crichton  places 
poor  diet  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  causes  which  *'  wea- 
ken attention,  and  consequently  debilitate  the  whole 
faculties  of  the  mind."  *     From  this  fact,  about 
which  there  is  no  dispute,  the  most  important  con- 
sequences arise.    It  follows,  that  when  we  deliberate 
about  the  means  of  introducing  intellectual  and  moral 
excellence,  into  the  minds  of  the  principal  portion  of 
the  people,  one  of  the  first  things  which  we  are 
bound  to  provide  for,  is,  a  generous  and  animating 
diet;  the  physical  causes  must  go  along  with  the 
moral;   and  nature  herself  denies,  tbat  you  shall 
make  a  wise  and  virtuous  people,  out  of  a  starving 
one.    Men  must  be  happy  themselves,  before  they 
can  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  others ;  they  must 


have  a  certain  vigour  of  mind,  before  they  can,  in  Bducttioib 
the  midst  oi  habitual  sufiering,  resist  a  presented '  ' 

pleasure;  their  own  lives,  and  the  causes  of  their 
well-being,  must  be  worth  something,  before  they  can 
value,  so  as  to  respect,  the  life,  or  well-being,  of  any 
other  person.  This  or  that  individual  may  be  an 
extraordinary  individual,  and  exhibit  mental  excel- 
lence in  the  midst  of  wretchedness ;  but  a  wretched 
and  excellent  people  never  yet  has  been  seen  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Though  far  from  fond  of  paradoxi- 
cal expressions,  we  are  tempted  to  say,  that  a  good 
diet  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  good  education ;  for  in 
one  very  important  sense  it  is  emphatically  true.  In 
the  great  body  of  the  people  all  education  is  impo* 
tent  without  it. 

Labour  is  the  next  of  the  circumstances  in  our 
enumeration.  We  have  distinguished  labour  front 
action,  though  action  is  the  genus  of  which  labour  is 
one  of  the  species ;  because  of  those  species,  labour 
is  so  much  die  most  important.  The  muscular  qpe« 
rations  of  the  body,  by  which  men  generally  earn, 
their  bread,  are  the  chief  part  of  the  particulars  which 
we  include  under  that  term.  The  same  distinction 
is  useful  here  as  in  the  former  case ;  labour  is  apt  to 
be  injurious  by  its  quality^  and  by  its  quantity.  That 
the  quality  of  the  labour,  in  which  a  man  is  employ** 
ed,  produces  efiects,  favourable  or  unfiivourable  up- 
on his  mind,  has  long  been  confessed;  Dr  Smith 
made  the  important  remark,  that  the  labour  in  which 
the  great  body  of  the  people  are  employed,  has  a 
tendency  to  grow  less  and  less  favourable,  as  civi- 
lization and  the  arts  proceed.  The  division  and  sub- 
division of  labour  is  the  principal  cause.  This  con« 
fines  the  attention  of  the  labourer  to  so  small  a 
number  of  objedts,  and  so  narrow  a  circle  of  ideas, 
that  the  mind  receives  not  that  varied  exercise,  and 
that  portion  of  aliment,  on  which  almost  every  de* 
gree  of  mental  (excellence  depends.  When  the 
greater  part  of  a  man*s  life  is  employed  in  the  per* 
formance  of  a  few  simple  operations,  in  one  fixed  in- 
variable course,  all  exercise  of  ingenuity,  all  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends,  is  wholly  excluded  and  losti 
as  far  as  disuse  can  destroy  the  faculties  of  the 
mind.  The  minds,  therefore,  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  are  in  danger  of  really  degenerating^ 
while  the  other  elements  of  civilization  are  advancing, 
unless  care  is  taken,  by  means  of  the  other  instru- 
ments of  education,  to  counteract  those  efiects  which 
the  simplification  of  the  manual  processes  has  a  ten- 
dency to  produce. 

The  quantity  of  labour  is  another  circumstance, 
which  deserves  attention,  in  estimating  the  agents 
which  concur  in  forming  the  mind.  Labour  may 
be  to  such  a  degree  severe,  as  to  confine  the  atten- 
tion almost  wholly  to  the  painful  ideas  which  it 
brings ;  and  to  operate  upon  the  mind  with  nearly 
the  same  effects  as  an  habitual  deficiency  of  food. 
It  operates  perhaps  still  more  rapidly ;  obliterating 
sympathy,  inspiring  cruelty  and  mtemperance,  ren- 
dering impossible  the  reception  of  ideas,  and  paraly- 
zing the  organs  of  the  mind.   The  attentive  examina* 
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Eanntioii.  tioB»  tberefore«  of  tha  fkeU  of  this  ca8e>  is  a  matter 
of  first  rate  importance.  Two  things  are  absolutely 
certain ;— »that,  without  the  bodily  labour  of  the  great 
bulk  of  mankind,  the  well-being  of  tbe  spedes  can* 
not  be  obtained  ;•— and  that,  with  tbe  bodily  labour 
of  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  carried  beyond  a  cer« 
tain  extent,  neither  intellect,  virtue^  nor  happioess 
can  flourish  upon  the  earth.  What,  then,  is  that  pre- 
cious middle  point,'at  which  the  greatest  quantity  of 
good  is  obuiaed  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  evil, 
u,  in  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  problem  to  be 
solved. 

The  state  of  defective  food  and  excessive  la* 
hour,  is  tiie  state  in  which  we  find  the  great  bulk  of 
mankind;  the  state  in  which  they  are  either  con* 
siantJy  existing,  or  into  which  they  are  every  mo- 
ment threatening  to  fall.  These  are  two,  therefore> 
in  settling  the  rank  among  the  circumstances  which 
concur  in  determining  the  degree  of  intellect  and 
morality  capable  of  being  exhibited  in  tlie  societies 
of  men,  which  ought  to  stand  in  a  very  eminent 
place:  the  mode  of  increasing  to  the  utmost,  the 
quantity  of  intellect,  morality,  and  happiness,  in  hu- 
man society,  will  be  very  imperfectly  understood* 
till  they  obtain  a  new  degree  of  consideration. 

M/e  named,  still  farther,  among  the  physical  cir* 
cumstanices  which  contribute  to  give  permanent  cha- 
racters to  the  mind,  air,  temperature,  action,  and 
rest.  But  of  these  we  must  leave  the  illustration 
wholly  to  other  ioquircrs.  It  is  mortifying  to  be 
obliged  to  leave  a  subject,  on  which  so  much  de- 
pends* and  for  which  $o  little  has  been  done,  with 
so  very  imperfect  an  attempt  for  its  improvement. 
We  shall,  however,  have  performed  a  service  of  some 
utility  to  education,  if  what  we  have  said  has  any 
tendency  to  lead  men  to  a  juster  estimate  of  the 
physical  circumstances  which  concur  in  fashioning 
the  human  mind,  and  hence  to  greater  industry  and 
care  in  studying  and  applying  them. 

2.  The  Mord  circumstances  which  determine  the 
mental  trains  of  the  human  being,  and  hence  the 
. .  character  of  hia  actions,  are  of  so  much  importancci 

]^l^^^,that  to  them  the  term  education  has  been  generally 
ing  the  confined :  Or  rather,  tbe  term  education  has  been  ge- 
%IiikL  neraUy  used  in  so  narrow  a  sense,  that  it  embraces  on- 

ly one  of  tbe  four  classes  into  which  we  have  thought 
it  convenient  to  distribute  tlie  moral  circumstance^ 
which  operate  to  the  formation  of  the  human  mind. 

The  first  of  these  classes  we  have  comprehended 
nnder  the  term  Domestic  Education.  To  this  the 
groundwork  of  the  character  of  most  individuals  is 
almost  wholly  to  be  traced.  The  original  features 
are  fabricated  here ;  not,  indeed,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  unsusceptible  of  alteration,  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner, decidedly*  as  to  present  a  good  or  bad  subject 
for  all  future  means  of  cultivation.  The  importance, 
therefore,  oi  domestic  education,  needs  no  additional 
words  to  explain  it ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  restrain 
a  sigb,  when  we  reflect,  that  it  has  but  now  begun  to 
be  regarded  as  within  the  pale  of  education ;  and  a 
few  scattered  remarks,  rather  than  a  full, exposition 
of  the  subject,  is  all  the  information  upon  it,  with 
which  the  world  has  been  favoured. 
By  Domestic  Education,  we  denote  all  that  tbe 
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child  hears  and  sees,  more  especially  all  that  it  is  Kducation. 
made  to  suffer  or  enjoy  at  the  hands  of  others,  and 
all  that  it  is  allowed  or  constrained  to  do,  in  the 
bouse  in  which  it  is  born  and  bred,  which  we  shall 
coiisider,  generally,  as  the  parental. 

If  we  consider,  that  the  mental  trains,  as  explain- 
ed above,  are  that  upon  which  every  thing  depends, 
and  that  the  mental  trains  depend  essentially  upon 
those  sequences  among  our  sensations  which  have 
hfien  so  frequently  experienced  as  to  create  a  habit 
of  passing  u-om  the  idea  of  the  one  to  that  of  the 
other, — ^we  shall  perceive  immediately  the  reasons  of 
what  we  have  advanced. 

It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  human  nature,  that  the 
first  sensations  experienced  produce  the  greatest 
effects ;  more  especially,  that  the  earliest  repetitions 
of  one  sensation  after  another  produce  the  deepest 
habit ;  tbe  strongest  propensity  to  pass  immediately 
from  the  idea  of  the  one  to  the  idea  of  the  other. 
Common  language  confirms  this  law,  when  it  speaks 
of  the  susceptibility  of  the  tender  mind.  On  this 
depends  the  power  of  tliose  associations  which  form 
some  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  of  human^ 
life.  From  what  other  cause  does  it  ari^e,  that  the 
hearing  of  a  musical  air.  which,  after  a  life  of  ab- 
sence, recalls  the  parental  mansion,  produces  as  it 
were  a  revolution  in  the  whole  bemg?  That  the 
sympathies  between  brothers  and  sisters  are  what 
they  are  ?  On  what  other  cause  originally  is  the  love 
of  country  founded  ? — that  passionate  attachment  te 
the  soil,  the  people,  the  manners,  the  woods,  the 
rivers,  the  hilU,  with  which  our  infant  eyes  were  fa- 
miliar, which  led  our  youthful  imaginations*  and  with 
the  presence  of  which  the  pleasures  of  our  early 
years  were  habitually  conjoined  1 

It  is,  then,  a  fact,  that  the  early  sequences  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  form  the  primary  habits ; 
and  that  the  primary  habits  are  the  fundamental  cha- 
racter of  the  '.an.  The  consequence  is  most  import- 
ant ;  for  it  follows,  that,  as  soon  as  the  infant,  or  ra- 
ther the  embryo,  begins  to  feel,  the  character  begins 
to  be  formed ;  and  that  the  habits,  which  are  then 
contracted,  are  the  most  pervading  and  operative  of 
all.  Education,  then,  or  the  care  of  forming  the 
habits,  ought  to  commence,  as  much  as  possible,  with 
the  period  of  sensation  itself;  and,  at  no  period,  is  its 
utmost  vigilance  of  greater  importance,  than  the  first. 
Very  unconnected,  or  very  general  instructions, 
are  all  that  can  be  given  upon  this  subject,  till  the 
proper  decompositions  and  recomposition^  are  per- 
formed: in  other  terms,  till  the  subject  is  first  ana- 
lyzed, and  then  systematized  ;.  or,  in  one  word,  phi-' 
iosophizedt  if  we  may  use  that  verb  in  a  passive  sig- 
nification. We  can,  therefore,  do  little  more  than 
exhort  to  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry. 

The  steady  conception  of  the  End  must  guide  us 
to  the  Means.  Happiness  is  the  end ;  and  we  have 
circumscribed  the  mquirv,  by  naming  Intelligence, 
Temperance,  and  Benevolence,  of  which  last  the  two 
parts  are  Generosity  and  Justice,  as  the  grand  qua* 
Lties  of  mindy  through  which  this  end  is  to  be  at- 
tained. The  question,  then,  is,  how  can  those  early 
sequences  be  made  to  take  place  on  which  the  ha- 
bits, conducive  to  intelligence,  temperance,  and  be- 
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Educatioii.  nevolencey  are  founded ;  and  how  can  those  sequences, 
on  which  are  founded  the  vices  opposite  to  those 
virtues,  be  prevented  ? 

Clearness  is  attained,  by  disentangling  complexi- 
ty:  we  oughty   therefore,  to  trace  the  sequences 
conducive  to  each  of  those  qualities  in  their  turn. 
A  part,  however,  must  suffice,  when  we  cannot  ac- 
complish the  whole.    Intelligent  trains  of  ideas  con- 
stitute intelligence.     Now  trains  of  ideas  are  intelli- 
gent, when  the  sequences  in  the  ideas  correspoai 
to  the  sequeniies  in  nature.     A  man,  for  example, 
knows  the  order  of  certain  words,  when  his  idea  of 
the  one  foUows  that  of  the  other,  in  the  same  order 
in  which  the  events  themselves  took  place.     A  man 
is  sagacious  in  devising  means  for  the  production  of 
events  when  his  ideas  run  easily  in  trains  which  are 
at  once  agreeable  to  knowledge,  that  is,  to  the  trains 
of  events,  and  at  the  same  time  new  in  the  combina- 
tion.    They  must  be  agreeable  to  knowledge ;  that 
is,  one  of  the  ideas  must  follow  another  in  the  order 
in  which  the  objects  of  which  they  are  the  ideas  fol- 
low one  another  in  nature,  otherwise  the  train  would 
consist  of  mere  chimeras,  and,  having  no  connection 
with  things.  Would  be  utterly  useless.    As  the  event, 
however,  is  not  in  the  ordinary  course,  otherwise  sa- 
gacity would  not  be  required  to  give  it  existence, 
the  ordinary  train  of  antecedents  will  not  suffice ;  it 
must  be  a  peculiar  train,  at  once  correspondent  with 
nature,  and  adapted  to  the  end.     The  earliest  trains, 
produced  in  the  minds  of  children,  should  be  made 
to  partake  as  much  as  possible  of  those  characters. 
The  impressions  made  upon  them  should  correspond 
to  the  great  and  commanding  sequences  established 
among  the  events  on  which  human  happiness  prin- 
cipally depends.     More  explicitly,  children  ought 
to  be  made  to  see,  and  hear,  and  fee),  and  taste,  in 
the  order  of  the  most  invariable  and  comprehensive 
sequences ;  in  order  that  the  ideas  which  correspond 
to  their  impressions,  and  follow  the  same  order  of  suc- 
cession, may  be  an  exact  transcript  of  nature,  and  al- 
ways lead  to  just  anticipations  of  events.   Especially, 
the  pains  and  pleasures  of  the  infant,  the  deepest 
impressions  which  he  receives,  ought,  from  the  first 
moment  of  sensation,  to  be  made  as  much  as  possible 
to  correspond  to  the   real  order  of  nature.     The 
moral  procedure  of  parents  is  directly  the  reverse ; 
who  strive  to  defeat  the  order  of  nature,  in  accumu- 
lating pleasures  to  their  children,  and  in  preventing 
the  arrival  of  pains,  when  the  children's  own  con- 
duct woufd  have  had  very  different  effects. 

Not  only  are  the  impressions,  from  which  ideas 
are  copied,  made,  by  the  injudicious  conduct  of 
those  to  whom  the  destiny  of  infants  is  confided,  to 
follow  an  order  very  different  from  the  natural  one, 
or  that  in  which  the  grand  sequences  among  events 
would  naturally  produce  them  ;  but  wrong  trains  of 
idea9,  trains  which  have  no  correspondence  to  the 
order  of  events,  are  often  introduced  immediately  by 
words,  or  other  signs  of  the  ideas,  of  other  men.  As 
we  can  only  give  very  partial  examples  of  a  general 
error,  we  may  content  ourselves  with  one  of  the 
most  common.  When  those  who  are  about  children 
express  by  their  words,  or  indicate  by  other  signs, 
that  terrific  trains  of  ideas  are  passing  in  their  minds, 
when  they  go  into  the  dark ;  terrific  trains,  which 


have  nothing  to  do  with  the  order  of  events,  come  Educatioa. 

up  also  in  the  minds  of  the  children  in  the  dark,  and ' 

often  exercise  an   uncontrollable  sway  during  the 
whole  of  their  lives — This  is  the  grand  source  of 
wrong  education ;  to  this  may  be  traced  the  greater 
proportion  of  all  the  wrong  biases  of  the  human 
roind.>.If  an  order  of  ideas,  correspondent  to  the 
order  of  events,  were  taught  to  come  up  in  the 
minds  of  children  when  they  go  into  the  dark,  they 
would  think  of  nothing  but  the  real  dangers  which 
are  apt  to  attend  it,  and  the  precautions  which  are 
proper  to  be  taken;  they  would  have  no  wrong 
feeUngs,  and  their  conduct  would  be  nothing  but 
that  which  prudence,  or  a  right  conception  of  the 
events,  would  prescribe. — If  the  expressions,  and 
other  signs  of  the  ideas,  of  those  who  are  about 
children,   indicate  that    trains,    accompanied   with 
desire  and  admiration,  pass  in  their  minds  when  the 
rich  and  powerful  are  named,  trains  accompanied 
with  aversion  and  contempt  when  the  weak  ahd  the 
poor ;  the  foundation  is  laid  of  a  character  stained 
with  servility  to  those  above,  and  tyranny  to  those 
below. — If  indication  is  given  to  children' that  ideas 
of  disgust,  of  hatred,  and  detestation,  are  passing  in 
the  minds  of  those  about  them,  when  particular  de- 
scriptions of  men  are  thought  of;  as  men  of  difiisr- 
ent  religions,  different  countries,  or  different  politic 
cal  parties  in  the  same  country,  a  similar  train  be« 
comes  habitual  in  the  minds  of  the  children,  and 
those  antipathies   are  generated  which   infuse  so 
much  of  Its  bitterness  into  the  cup  of  human  life. 

We  can  afford  to  say  but  very  few  words  on  the 
powers  of  domestic  education  with  regard  to  Tem- 
perance. That  virtue  bears  a  reference  to  pain  and 
pleasure.  The  grand  object  evidently  is,  to  connect 
with  each  pain  and  pleasure  those  trains  of  ideas, 
which,  according  to  the  order  established  among 
events,  tends  most  effectually  to  increase  the  sum  of 
pleasures,  upon  the  whole,  and  diminish  that  of 
pains.  If  the  early  trains  create  a  habit  of  over.va- 
luing  any  pleasure  or  pain,  too  much  will  be  sacri- 
ficed, during  life,  to  obtain  the  one,  or  avoid  the 
other,  and  the  sum  of  happiness,  upon  the  whole, 
will  be  impaired.  The  order  in  which  diildren  re- 
ceive their  impressions,  as  well  as  the  order  of  the 
trains  which  they  copy  from  others,  has  a  tendency 
to  create  impatience  under  privation ;  in  other  words, 
to  make  them  in  prodigious  haste  to  realize  a  plea- 
sure as  soon  as  desired,  to  extinguish  a  pain  as  soon 
as  felt.  A  pleasure,  however,  can  be  realized  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  or  a  pain  removed,  only  by 
certain  steps, — frequently  numerous  ones  ;  and  if 
impatience  hurries  a  man  to  overlook  those  steps, 
he  may  sacrifice  more  than  he  gains.  The  desira- 
ble thing  would  be,  that  his  ideas  should  always  run 
over  those  very  steps,  and  none  but  them ;  and  the 
skilful  use  of  the  powers  we  have  over  the  impres- 
sions and  trains  of  his  infancy  would  lay  the  strong- 
est foundation  for  the  future  happiness  of  himseQ, 
and  of  all  those  over  whom  his  actions  have  any 
sway.  It  is  by  the  use  of  this  power  that  almost 
every  thing  is  done  to  create  what  is  called  the  tem- 
per of  the  individual ;  to  render  him  irascible  on  tlie 
one  hand,  or  forbearing  on  the  other ;  severe  and 
unforgiving,  or  indulgent  and  placable. 
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iDtelligenee  and  Temperance  are  sonaetimes  spo- 
ken  of,  as  virtues  which  have  a  reference  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  individual  himself;  Benevolence  as  a 
virtue  which  has  a  reference  to  the  happiness  of 
otliers.  The  truth  is,  that  intelligence  and  temper- 
ance have  a  reference  not  less  direct  to  the  happi- 
ness of  others  than  to  that  of  the  individual ;  and 
Benevolence  cannot  be  considered  as  less  essential 
than  they  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual.  In 
reality,  as  tlie  happiness  of  the  individual  is  bound 
up  with  that  of  his  species,  that  which  afiects  the 
happiness  of  the  one,  must  also,  in  general,  affect 
that  of  the  other. 

It  is  not  difficult,  from  the  expositions  we  have 
already  given,  to  conceive  in  a  general  way,  how 
sequences  may  take  place  in  the  mind  of  the  infant, 
which  are  favourable  to  benevolence,  and  how  se- 
quences may  tuke  place  which  are  unfavourable  to  it. 
The  difficulty  is,  so  to  bring  forward  and  exhibit 
the  details,  as  to  afibrd  the  best  possible  instruction 
for  practice.  We  have  several  books  now  in  our 
own  language,  in  particular  those  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  which  afibrd  many  finely  selected  instances, 
and  many  detached  observations  of  the  greatest  va« 
lue,  for  the  cultivation  of  benevolence  in  the  infant 
mind.  But  the  great  task  of  the  philosopher,  that 
of  iheorizing  the  whole,  is  yet  to  be  performed. 
What  we  mean  by  '''theorizing  the  whole,"  after 
the  explanations  we  have  already  afibrded,  is  not, 
we  should  hope,  obscure.  It  is,  to  observe  exactly 
die  facts ;  to  make  a  perfect  collection  of  them,  no- 
thing omitted  that  is  of  any  importance,  nothing 
included  of  none ;  and  to  record  them  in  that  order 
and  form,  in  which  all  that  is  best  to  be  done  in  prac* 
tice  (that  is,  in  what  manner  the  sequences  esta- 
blished in  nature  may  be  turned  most  effectually  to 
the  production  of  a  certain  end)  can  be  most  im- 
mediately and  certainly  perceived. 

The  order  of  the  impressions  which  are  made 
upon  the  child  bv  the  spontaneous  order  of  events, 
is,  to  a  certain  degree,  favourable  to  benevolence, 
llie  pleasures  of  those  who  are  about  him  are  most 
commonly  the  cause  of  pleasure  to  himself;  their 
paias  of  pain.  When  highly  pleased,  they  are  com- 
monly more  disposed  to  exert  themselves  to  gratify 
him.  A  period  of  pain  or  grief  in  those  about  him, 
is  a  period  of  gloom, — a  period  in  which  little  is 
done  for  pleasure, — a  period  in  which  the  pleasures 
of  the  child  are  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Trains  of 
pleasurable  ideas  are  thus  apt  to  arise  in  his  mind, 
at  the  thought  of  the  pleasurable  condition  of  those 
around  him ;  trains  of  painful  ideas  at  the  thought 
of  the  reverse ;  and  he  is  thus  led  to  have  an  habi- 
tual desire  for  the  one, — aversion  to  the  other.  But 
if  pleasures,  whencesoever  derived,  of  those  about 
bim,  are  apt  to  be  the  cause  of  good  to  himself, 
those  pleasures  which  they  derive  from  himself  are 
in  a  greater  degree  the  cause  of  good  to  himself. 
K  those  about  him  are  disposed  to  exert  themselves 
to  please  him  when  they  are  pleased  themselves, 
they  are  disposed  to  exert  themselves  in  a  much 
greater  degree  to  please  him,  in  particular,  when  it 
is  he  who  is  the  cause  of  the  pleasure  they  enjoy. 
A  train  of  ideas,  in  the  highest  degree  pleasurable, 
may  thus  habitually  pass  through  his  mind  at  the 


thought  of  happiness  to  others,  produced  by  himself;  Eddcation. 
a  train  of  ideas,  in  the  highest  degree  painful,  at  the  *         ~ 
thought  of  misery  to  others,  produced  by  himself: 
and  in  this  manner  the  foundation  of  a  life  of  bene- 
ficence is  laid. 

The  business  of-  a  skilful  education  is,  so  to  ar- 
range the  circumstances  by  which  the  child  is  sur- 
rounded, that  the  impressions  made  upon  him  shall 
be  in  the  order  most  conducive  to  this  happy  result. 
The  impressions,  too,  which  are  made  originally 
upon  the  child  are  but  one  of  the  causes  of  the  trains 
which  are  rendered  habitual  to  him,  and  which  there- 
fore obtain  a  leading  influence  on  his  mind.  When 
he  is  often  made  to  conceive  the  trains  of  other 
men,  by.  the  words,  or  other  signs  by  which  their 
feelings  are  betokened,  those  borrowed  trains  be- 
come also  habitual,  and  exert  a  similar  influence  on 
the  mind.  This,  then,  is  another  of  the  instruments 
of  education.  When  the  trains  signified  to  the  child 
of  the  ideas  in  the  minds  of  those  about  him  are 
trains  of  pleasure  at  the  thought  of  the  happiness  of 
other  human  beings,  trains  of  the  opposite  kind  at 
the  conception  of  their  misery ;  and  when  the  trains 
are  still  more  pleasurable  or  painful  at  the  thought 
of  the  happiness  or  misery  produced  by  themselves, 
the  association  becomes  in  time  sufficiently  powerful 
to  govern  the  life. 

The  grand  object  of  human  desire  is  a  conunand 
over  the  wills  of  other  men.  This  may  be  attained, 
either  by  qualities  and  acts  which  excite  their  love 
and  admiration,  or  by  those  which  excite  their  ter- 
ror. When  the  education  is  so  wisely  conducted  as 
to  make  the  train  run  habitually  from  the  conception 
of  the  good  end  to  the  conception  of  the  good  means; 
and  as  often,  too,  as  the  good  means  are  conceived,  viz. 
the  useful  and  beneficisi  qualities,  to  make  it  run  on 
to  the  conception  of  the  great  reward,  the  command 
over  the  wills  of  men ;  an  association  is  formed  which 
impels  the  man  through  life  to  pursue  the  great  ob- 
ject of  desire,  by  fitting  himself  to  be^  and  by  ac- 
tually becoming  the  instrument  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible quantity  of  benefit  to  his  fellow  men. 

But,  unhappily,  a  command  over  the  wills  of  men 
may  be  obtained  by  other  means  than  by  doing  them 
good ;  and  these,  when  a  naan  can  command  them, 
are  the  shortest,  the  easiest,  and  the  most  effectual. 
These  other  means  are  all  summed  up  in  a  command 
over  the  pains  of  other  men.  When  a  command 
over  the  wills  of  other  men  is  pursued  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  pain,  it  leads  to  all  the  several  degrees 
of  vexation,  injustice,  cruelty,  oppression,  and  ty- 
ranny. It  is,  in  truth,  the  grand  source  of  all  wick- 
edness, of  all  the  evil  which  man  brings  upon  man. 
When  the  'education  is  so  deplorably  bad  as  to  al- 
low an  association  to  be  formed  in  the  mind  of  the 
child  between  the  grand  object  of  desire,  the  com- 
mand over  Uie  wiHs  of  other  men,  and  the  fears  and 
{>ains  of  other  men,  as  the  means ;  the  foundation  is 
aid  of  bad  character,-— the  bad  son,  the  bad  bro- 
ther, the  bad  hui^band,  the  bad  father,  the  bad  neigh- 
bour, the  bad  magistrate,  the  bad  citizen, — to  sum 
up  all  in  one  word,  the  bad  man.  Yet,  true  it  is, 
a  great  part  of  education  is  still  so  conducted  as  to 
form  that  association.  The  child,  while  il  yet  hangs 
at  the  breast,  is  often  allowed  to  find  out  by  expe- 
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Edneatimi.  ri«noe,  tliat  ciyiDg,  and  the  snnoyaiice  which  it  givesy 
"^  is  chat  by  which  chiefly  it  can  command  the  services 
of  its  nurse,  and  obuin  the  pleasures  which  it  de« 
sires.     There  is  not  one  child  in  fifly  who  has  not 
learned  to  make  its  cries  and  wailings  an  instrument 
of  power,  and  very  often  an  instrument  of  absolute 
tyranny.     When  the  evil  grows  to  excess,  the  vul- 
gar say  the  child  is  spoiled.     Not  only  is  the  child 
allowed  to  exert  an  influence  over  the  wills  of  others 
by  means  of  their  pains,  it  finds,  tliat  frequently, 
sometimes  most  frequently,  its  own  will  is  needless- 
ly and  unduly  commanded  by  the  same  means,  pain^ 
and  the  fear  of  pain.    All  these  sensations  concur 
in  establishing  a  firm  association  between  the  idea 
of  the  grand  object  of  desnre,  command  over  the 
acts  of  other  men,  and  those  of  pain  and  terror,  as 
the  means  of  acquiring  it.     That  those  who  have 
been  subject  to  tyranny  are  almost  always  desirous 
of  being  tyrants  in  their  turn ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a 
strong  association  has  been  formed  in  their  minds 
between  the  ideas  of  pleasure  and  dignity,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  of  the  exercise  of  tyranny,  on  the 
other,  is  a  matter  of  old  and  invariable  observation. 
An  anecdote  has  just  been  mentioned  to  us,  so 
much  in  pointy  that  we  will  repeat  it,  as  resting  on 
its  own  probability,  though  it  is  by  hearsay  testi- 
mony (very  good,  however,  of  its  kind)  by  which 
it  has  readied  us.     At  Eton,  in  consequence,  it  is 
probable,   of  the   criticisms  which  the  press  has 
usefully  made  upon  the  system  of  fagging  (as  it  is 
called)  at  the  public   schoob,  a  proposition  was 
lately  made,  among  the  boys  themselves^  for  abolish- 
ing it.    The  idea  originated  with  the  elder  boys, 
who  were  in  possession  of  the  power,— a  power  of  a 
▼ery  unlimited  and  formidable  description,— and  was 
by  them  warmly  supported ;  but  it  was  opposed  with 
still  greater  vehemence  by  the  junior  boys^  the  boys 
who  were  then  the  victims  of  it,  sa  much  did  the 
expected  pleasure  of  tyrannizing  in  their  turn  out- 
weigh the  pain  of  their  present  slavery. — In  this 
case,  too,  as  in  most  others,  the  sources  of  those 
trains  which  govern  our  lives  are  two, — the  impres- 
sions made  upon  ourselves,  and  the  trains  which  we 
copy  from  others.     Besides  the  impressions  just  re* 
counted,  ^if  the  trains  which  pass  in  the  minds  of 
those  by  whom  the  child  is  surrounded,  and  which 
he  is  made  to  conceive  by  means  of  their  words,  and 
other  signs,  lead  constantly  from  the  idea  of  com- 
mand over  the  wills  of  ether  men,  as  the  grand  ob- 
ject of  desire,  to  the  ideas  of  pain  and  terror  as  the 
means,  the  repetition  of  the  copied  trains  increases 
the  efiect  of  the  native  impressions^  and  establishes 
and  confirms  the  maleficent  character.      These  are 
the  few  thir^gs  we  can  afford  to  adduce  upon  the 
subject  of  Domestic  Education. 

In  the  next  place  comes  that  which  we  have  de* 
nominated  Technical.  To  this  the  term  Education 
has  been  commonly  confined;  or,  rather,  the  word 
Education  has  been  used  in  a  sense  so  unhappily 
restricted,  that  it  has  extended  only  to  a  part  of  that 
which  we  call  Teckniad  Education,  It  has  not  ex- 
tended to  all  the  arts,  but  only  to  those  whieh  have 
been  denominated  liberaL 

The  question  here  occurs,  What  is  the  sort  of 
education  required  for  the  difierent  classes  ef  so* 


ciety,  and  what  should  be  the  difference  in  the  train-  EdoettiMk 
ing  provided  for  each  i     Before  we  can  treat  expli- 
citly of  technical  education,  we  must  endeavour  to 
showi  in  what  manner  at  least,  this  question  ought 
to  be  resolved. 

There  are  certain  qualities,  the  possession  of  which 
is  desirable  in  all  classes :  There  are  certain  quali- 
ties, the  possession  of  which  is  desirable  in  sanie, 
not  in  others.  As  far  as  those  qualities  extend 
which  ought  to  be  common  to  all,  there  ought  to  be 
a  correspondent  training  for  all.  It  is  only  in  re- 
spect to  those  qualities  which  are  not  desirable  in 
all,  that  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  training  is  re* 
quired. 

What  then  are  the  qualities,  the  possession  of 
which  is  desirable  in  all  ?  They  are  the  qualities 
which  we  have  already  named  as  chiefly  subservient 
to  the  happiness  of  the  individual  himseif,  and  of 
other  men,«— Intelligence,  Temperance,  and  Bene- 
volence. It  is  very  evident  that  all  these  qualities 
are  desirable  in  aU  men ;  and  if  it  were  pcaaiUe  to 
get  them  all  in  the  highest  possible  degree  in  all 
men,  so  much  the  more  would  human  nature  be 
exaltecL 

The  chief  difficulty  respects  Intelligeiice ;  for  it 
will  be  readily  allowed,  that  almost  equal  care  ought 
to  be  taken^  in  ail  classea,  of  the  trains  leading  to  the 
settled  dispositions   which  the  terms  Teospecance 
and  Benevolenoe  denote.     Benevolence,  as  we  have 
above  described  it,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  of  mai^ 
importance  to  the  happiness  of  man  ia  one  chttb 
than  in  another,     if  we  bear  in  mind,  ako,  the  radi- 
cal meaning  of  Temperance,  that  it  is  the  steady 
habit  of  resisting  a  present  desire,  for  tiie  sake  af% 
greater  good,  we  shail  readily  grant,  that  It  is  net 
less  necessary  to  himiness  in  one  cank  of  life  than 
in  another.    It  is  only  necessary  to  se^,  tiiat  teoft* 
perance,  though  always  the  same  disposition,  is  not 
always  exerted  on  the  same  objects,  in  the  difierent 
conditions  of  life.    It  is  no  demand  of  temperance, 
in  the  nsan  who  can  albrd  it,  to  deny  himself  animal 
food ;  it  BMy  be  an  act  of  temperance  in  the  man 
whose  harder  circuasatances  require  that  he  nhiniid 
limit  himself  to  coarser  fare.    It  is  also  true,  that 
the  trains  which  lead  to  Temperance  and  Benevo- 
lence may  be  equally  cultivated  in  all  classes.    The 
impressions  which  they  are  made  to  receive,  and  the 
trains  of  others  which  they  are  made  to  oopy»  ma)r» 
with  equal  certainty,  be  guided  to  the  generating  of 
those  two  qualities  in  all  the  different  clasaes  ef  so* 
ciety.    We  deem  it  unnecessary  (here,  indeed,  it  ia 
io^ossible)  to  enter  into  the  detaUs  of  what  may  ho 
done  iu  the  course  of  technical  educatioo,  to  gene-i 
rate,  or  to  confirm,  the  dispositions  of  Temperance 
and  Benevolence.    It  can  be  nothing  more  than  the 
application  of  the  principles  which  we  developed^ 
when  we  endeavouKd  to  show  in  what  manner  the 
circumstances  of  domestie  education  might  be  em- 
ployed for  generating  the  trains  on  which  these 
mental  qtialities  depend. 

Technical  Education  we  shall  then  consider  aa 
having  chiefly  to  do  with  InhlUgence. 

The  first  qu^on,  as  we  have  said  brfore,  respects 
what  is  desiraUe  for  ali^— the  second  what  is  desir»< 
ble  lor  each  of  the  several  classes*    TiU  recently^ 
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E^hicirticMu  it  was  denied,  that  MiielUgenee  was  a  desirable  qua* 
lity  in  the  great  body  o^  the  people ;  and  as  intel« 
ligence  is  power,  such  is  an  unavoidable  opinion  in 
the  breasts  of  Uuise  who  think  that  the  human  race 
ought  to  consist  of  two  classes, — one  that  of  the  op. 
preMorSy  another  that  of  the  oppressed.  The  concern 
which  u  now  felt  for  the  education  of  the  work« 
ing  classes,  shows  that  we  have  made  a  great  step 
In  knowledge,  and  in  that  genuine  morality  which 
erer  attends  it 

The  analysis  of  the  ideas  decides  the  whole  mat- 
ter at  once,  if  education  be  to  commmiicate  the 
art  of  bqipinessy  and  if  intelligence  consists  of  two 
parts,— a  knowledge  of  the  ordisr  of  those  events  of 
nature  on  whidi  our  pleasures  and  pains  depend— and 
the  sagacity  which  discovers  the  best  means  for  the 
attaining  of  endsy— the  question,  whether  the  people 
should  be  educated,  is  the  same  with  the  question, 
whether  th^  should  be  happy  or  miserable.  The 
question,  whether  they  should  have  more  or  less  of 
intelligence,  is  merely  the  question,  whether  they 
should  have  more  or  less  of  miseiy,  when  happinesa 
night  be  given  in  its  wtead.  This  has  been  seized, 
and  made  use  of  as  an  objection,  viz.  that  men  are 
seen  by  daily  experience,  not  to  be  happy,  not  to  be 
moral,  in  proportion  to  their  knowledge.  It  is 
wonderfully  shallow.  Hume  said  long  ago,  that 
knowledge^  and  its  aocompaaimenls,  mora&ty  and 
faappines8»  mi^  not  be  strictly  conjoined  in  every 
individual,  bat  they  are  infidlibly  so  in  every  age 
and  in  every  country.  The  reason  is  plain :  a  natu- 
ral cause  may  be  hindered  of  its  operation  in  one 
particular  instance,  though  m  a  great  variety  of  W 
stances  it  as  mare  to  pieviui.  Besides,  there  may  be 
a  good  deal  of  knowledge  in  an  indtvidaal,  bvt  not 
knowledge  of  the  best  things;  this  camuM  easily 
happen  m  a  whole  people ;  neither  the  whole  nor 
the  greater  part  will  mks  the  right  objects  of  know- 
ledge, when  knowledge  is  generally  diffused. 

As  evidence  of  tiSt  vast  progress  which  we  have 
made  an  right  tiyy^^g  upon  this  subject,  we  cannot 
help  remarking^  that  even  when  Milton  and  Locke 
wrote  upon  education,  though  both  men  of  so  much 
benevolence  to  the  larger  family  of  mankind,  and 
both  men  whoae  sentiments  were  democratical,  they 
yet  seem  to  have  had  in  their  view  no  education  \mt 
that  of  the  gwUewMn  :  education  had  not  piesented 
itself,  even  to  their  naiads,  as  a  bleising  in  which  the 
indigent  erden  could  be  made  to  partaike. 

As  we  strive  for  an  equal  degree  of  justice,  an 
equal  dagtee  of  temperance,  an  equal  degree  of  ve- 
racity, in  the  poor  as  in  the  rich,  so  we  should  strive 
for  an  equal  degree  of  intelligence,  if  there  were  not 
a  cause  which  prevents.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  existence  of  the  hvman  race,  that  labour 
shoidd  be  peHbrmed,  that  food  should  be  raised,  and 
other  things  provided  which  human  welfiire  requires. 
A  large  portion  of  mankind  is  required  for  this  k^ 
bonr.  Now,  then,  in  regard  to  all  this  portion  of 
mankind,  that  labours,  only  such  a  portion  of  time  can 
by  them  be  given  to  the  acquisition  of  intelligence  as 
can  be  abstractedfrom  labour.  The  difierence  between 
intelligence  and  the  other  qualities  desirable  in  the 
mind  of  man,  is  this,— that  much  of  timci  exclusive- 


ly devoted  to  the  fixing  of  the  associations  on  which  Bdnaiiioii. 
they  depend  is  not  necessary ;  sach  trains  may  go 
on  while  other  things  are  attended  to,  and  amid  the 
whole  of  the  business  of  life.  The  case,  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  the  same  with  intelligence ;  but,  to  a  great 
extent,  it  is  not.  Time  must  be  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  acquisition  of  it;  and  there  are  degrees  of 
command  over  knowledge  to  which  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  human  life  is  not  more  than  sufficient.  There 
are  degrees,  therefore;  of  intelligence  which  must 
be  reserved  to  those  who  are  not  obliged  to  la- 
bour. 

The  question  is  (and  it  is  a  question  which  none 
can  exceed  in  magnitude).  What  is  the  degree  at- 
tainable by  the  most  numerous  class  ?     To  this  we 
have  no  doubt,  it  will,  in  time,  very  clearly  appear, 
that  a  most  consolatory  answer  may  be  given.     We 
have  no  doubt  it  will  appear  that  a  very  high  degree 
is  attainable  by  them.    It  rs  now  almost  universally 
acknowledged,  that,  on  all  conceivable  accounts,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  should 
not  be  wretchedly,  poor ;  that  when  the  people  are 
wretchedly  poor,  all  classes  are  vicious,  all  are  hate- 
ful, and  all  are  unhappy.     If  so  far  raised  above 
wretched  poverty  as  to  be  capable  of  being  virtuous, 
though  it  is  still  necessary  for  them  to  earn  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  they  are  not  bound 
down  to  such  incessant  toil  as  to  have  no  time  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  exercise  of  in- 
tellect.    Above  all,  a  certain  portion  of  the  first 
years  of  life  are  admirably  available  to  this  great 
end.     With  a  view  to  the  productive  powers  of  their 
yery  labour,  it  is  desirable  that  the  animal  frame, 
should  not  be  devoted  to  it  before  a  certain  age,  be- 
fore it  has  approached  the  point  of  maturity.    This 
holds  in  regard  to  the  lower  animals :  a  horse  is  less 
valuable,  less,  in  regard  to  that  very  labour  for  which 
he  is  valuable  at  all,  if  he  is  forced  upon  it  too  soon. 
There  is  an  actual  loss,  therefore,  even  in  produc- 
tive powers,  even  in  good  economy,  and  in  the  way 
of  health  and  strength,  if  the  young  of  the  human 
species  are  bound  dose  to  labour  before  they  are 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.     But  if  those  years 
are  skilfully  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, in  rendering  all  those  trains  habitual  on  which 
intelligehce  depends,  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  a 
very  fa^gh  degree  of  intellectual  acquirements  may 
be  gained  ;  thist  a  firm  foundation  may  be  laid  for  a 
life  of  oaental  action,  a  life  of  wisdom,  and  reflection^ 
and  ingenuity,  even  in  those  by  whom  the  most  or- 
dinary labour  will  fall  to  be  performed.    In  proof  of 
this,  we  may  state,  that  certain  individuals  in  Lon« 
don,  a  few  years  ago,  some  of  them  men  of  great 
consideration  among  their  countrymen,  devised  a 
plan  for  filling  upthoseyears  with  useful  instruction,—. 
a  plan  which  left  the  elements  of  hardly  any  branch 
of  knowledge  unprorided  for,  and  at  an  expence 
which  would  exceed  the  means  of  no  class  of  a  po- 
puhition,  raised  above  wretched  poverty  to  that  de- 
gree which  all  men  profess  to  desire.     Mr  Bentham 
called  tliis  plan  of  instruction  by  the  Greek  name 
Chresiamaihia  ;  and  developed  his  own  ideas  of  the 
objects  and  mode  of  instruction,  with  that  depth  and 
comprehension  which  belong  to  him,  in  a  work 
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Edttcatldiu  which  he  published  under  that  name.  *      Of  the  monstrated  by  experiment,  how  much  of  that  intelli-  Education. 

'^^  practicability  of  the  scheme  no  competent  judge  has  gence  which  is  desirable  for  all  may  be  communi- 

ever  doubted  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  collecting  funds  cated  to  all.  f 
is  the  only  reason  why  it  has  not,  already,  been  de-         Beside  the  knowledge  or  faculties  which  all  classes 

*  Chresiomaihiaf  being  a  collection  of  papers  explanatory  of  the  design  of  an  institution  proposed  to  be 
set  on  foot,  under  the  name  of  the  Chrestomathic  Day-school^  &c.     By  Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq. 

f  We  mention  with  extraordinary  satisfaction,  that  an  idea  of  education,  hardly  less  extensive  than  what 
is  here  alluded  to,  has  been  adopted  by  that  enlightened  and  indefatigable  class  of  men,  the  Baptist  Mis« 
sionaries  in  India,  for  the  population^  poor  as  well  as  ignorant,  of  those  extensive  and  populous  regions. 
A  small  volume,  entitled,  "  Hints  relative  to  l^utive  Schools^  together  toith  the  Outline  of  an  Institution  for 
their  Extension  and  Managements^  was  printed  at  the  mission  press  at  Serampore  in  1816 ;  and,  as  it  can- 
*  not  come  into  the  hands  of  many  of  our  readers,  we  gladly  copy  from  it  the  following  passage,  in  hopes 
that  the  example  may  be  persuasive  with  many  of  our  countrymen  at  home : 

'*  It  is  true,  that  when  these  helps  are  provided,  namely,  a  correct  system  of  orthography,  a  «ketdi  of 
grammar,  a  simplified  system  of  arithmetic,  and  an  extended  vocabulary,  little  is  done  beyond  laying  the 
foundation.  Still,  however,  this  foundation  must  be  laid,  if  any  superstructure  of  knowledge  and  virtue  be 
attempted  relative  to  the  inhabitants  of  India.  Yet,  were  the  plan  to  stop  here,  something  would  have  been 
done.  A  peasant,  or  an  artificer,  thus  rendered  capable  of  writing  as  well  as  reading  his  own  language 
with  propriety,  and  made  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  would  be  less  liable  to  become  a  prey 
to  fraud  among  his  own  countrymen^  and  far  better  able  to  claim  for  himself  that  protection  from  oppres- 
sion which  it  is  the  desire  of  every  enlightened  government  to  grant.  But  the  chief  advantage  derivable 
from  this  plan  is,  its  facilitating  the  reception  of  ideas  which  may  enlarge  and  bless  the  mind  in  a  high  de- 
grees—ideas for  which  India  must  be  indebted  to  the  west,  at  present  the  seat  of  science,  and  for  the  com- 
munication of  which,  generations  yet  unborn  will  pour  benedictions  on  the  British  name. 

"  1.  To  this,  then,  might  be  added  a  concise,  but  perspicuous  account  of  the  solar  system,  preceded  by 
so  DQUch  of  the  laws  of  motion,  of  attraction,  and  gravity,  as  might  be  necessary  to  render  the  solar  system 
plain  and  intelligible.  These  ideas,  however,  should  not  be  communicated  in  the  form  of  a  treatise,  but  in 
that  of  simple  axioms,  delivered  in  short  and  perspicuous  sentences.  This  method  comes  recommended  l^ 
several  considerations :  it  agrees  with  the  mode  in  which  doctrines  are  communicated  in  the  Hindoo  Shas* 
tras^  and  is  therefore  congenial  with  the  ideas  of  even  the  lewned  among  them;  it  would  admit  of  these 
sentences  being  written  from  dictation^  and  even  committed  to  memory  with  advantage,  as  well  as  of  their 
being  easily  retained ;  and,  finally,  the  conciseness  of  this  method  would  allow  of  a  multitude  of  truths  and 
facts  relative  to  astronomy,  geography,  and  the  principal  phenomena  of  nature,  being  brought  before  youth 
within  a  very  small  compass. 

'<  2.  This  abstract  of  the  solar  system  might  be  followed  by  a  compendious  view  of  geography  on  the 
same  plan,  that  of  comprising  every  particular  in  concise  but  luminous  sentences.    In  this  part  it  would 
be  proper  to  describe  Europe  particularly,  because  of  its  importance  in  the  present  state  of  tlie  world ;  and 
Britain  might,  with  propriety,  be  allowed  to  occupy  in  the  compendium,  that  pre-eminence  among  the  na*. 
tions  which  the  God  of  Provident  has  given  her. 

<<  3.  To  these  might  be  added  a  number  of  popular  truths  and  facts  relative  to  natural  philosophy.  In  the 
present  improved  state  of  knowledge,  a  thousand  things  have  been  ascertained  relative  to  light,  heat,  air, 
water,  to  meteorology,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  and  natural  history,  of  which  the  ancients  had  but  a  partiid 
knowledge,  and  of  which  the  natives  of  the  East  have  as  yet  scarcely  the  faintest  idea.  These  facts,  now 
so  clearly  ascertained,'  could  be  conveyed  in  a  very  short  compass  of  language,  although  the  process  of  rea- 
soning, which  enables  the  mind  to  account  for  them,  occupies  many  volumes.  A  knowledge  of  the  facts 
themselves,  however,  would  be  almost  invaluable  to  the  Hindoos,  as  these  facts  would  rectify  and  enlarge 
their  ideas  of  the  various  objects  of  nature  around  them ;  and  while  they,  in  general,  delighted  as  well  as 
informed  those  who  read  them,  they  might  inflame  a  few  mjinds  of  a  superior  order  with  an  unquenchable 
desire  to  know  uohy  these  things  are  so,  and  thus  urge  them  to  those  studies,  which  in  Europe  have  led  to 
the  discovery  of  these  important  facts. 

'*  4.  To  this  view  of  the  solar  fiystem  of  the  earth,  and  the  various  -objects  it  contains,  might,  with  great 
advantage,  be  added  such  a  compendium  of  history  and  chronology  united,  as  should  bring  them  acquaint- 
ed with  the  state  of  the  world  in  past  ages,  and  with  the  principal  events  which  have  occurred  since  the  crea- 
tion of  tlie  world.  With  the  creation  it  should  commence,  describe  the  primitive  state  of  man,  the  entrance 
of  evil,  the  corruption  of  the  antediluvian  age,  the  flood,  and  the  peopling  of  the  earth  anew  from  one  fami- 
ly, in  which  the  compiler  should  avail  himself  of  all  the  light  thrown  on  this  subject  by  modem  research  and 
investigation  ;  he  should  particularly  notice  the  nations  of  the  east,  incorporating,  in  their  proper  place,  the 
best  accounts  we  now  have  both  of  India  and  China.  He  aiuKild  go  on  to  notice  the  call  of  Abraham,  the 
giving  of  the  decalogue,  the  gradual  revelations  of  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  the  settlement  ot  (xreece,  its 
mythology,  the  Trojan  war,  the  fpur  great  monarchies,  the  advent  of  the  Saviour  of  men,  the  persecutions  of 
the  Christian  church,  the  rise  of  MalionietantbQi,  the  origin  of  the  papacy,  the  invention  of  printing,  of  gun- 
powder, and  the  mariner^s  compass,  the  reformation,  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  sea,  and  the 
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EdiicatioD.^  should  possess  in  common,  there  are  branches  of 
~  '  knowledge  and  art  which  they  cannot  all  acquire ; 
and,  in  respect  to  which,  education  must  undergo  a 
corresponding  variety.  The  apprenticeships,  for  ex- 
ample, which  youths  are  accustomed  to  serve  to  the 
useful  arts,  we  regard  as  a  branch  of  their  education. 
Whether  these  apprenticeships,  as  they  have  hither* 
to  been  managed,  have  been  good  instruments 
of  education,  is  a  question  of  importance,  about 
which  there  is  now,  among  enlightened  men,  hardly 
any  diversity  of  opinion.  When  the  legi^slature  un- 
dertakes to  do  for  every  man,  what  every  man  has 
abundant  motives  to  do  for  himself^  and  better 
means  than  the  legislature ;  the  legislature  takes  a 
very  unnecessary,  commonly  a  not  very  innocent 
trouble.  Into  the  details,  however,  of  the  best  mode 
of  teaching,  to  the  working  people,  the  arts  by  which 
the  different  commodities  useful  or  agreeable  to  man 
are  provided,  we  cannot  possibly  enter.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  marking  it  out  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  the  subject,  and  an  important  object  of 
study. 

With  respect  to  the  education  of  that  class  of 
society  who  have  wealth  and  time  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  highest  measure  of  intelligence^  there 
is  one  question  as  to  which  every  body  must  be 
ripe  for  a  decision.  If  it  be  asked,  whether,  in 
the  constitution  of  any  establishment  for  their  educa- 
tion, call  it  university,  call  it  college,  school,  or  any 
thing  else,  there  ought  to  be  a  provision  made  for 
perpetual  improvement,— a  provision  to  make  it  keep 
pace  with  the  human  mind;  or  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  ought  to  be  so  constituted  as  that  there 
shall  not  only  be  no  provision  for*  but  a  strong  spirit 
of  re^tance  to  all  improvement, — a  passion  of  ad- 
herence to  whatever  was  established  m  a  dark  age, 
and  a  principle  of  hatred  to  those  by  whom  im- 
provement is  proposed ;— all  indifierent  men  will  de- 
clare that  such  institutions  would  be  a  curse  rather 
than  a  blessing.  That  he  is  a  progressive  being,  is 
the  grand  distinction,  of  man ;  ne  is  the  only  pro- 
gressive being  upon  this  globe ;  when  he  is  the  most 
rapidly  progressive,  then  he  most  completely  fulfils 
hb  destiny ;  an  institution  for  education  which  is  hos- 
tile to  progression,  is,  therefore,  the  most  preposte- 
rous, and  vicious  thing,  which  the  mind  of  man  can 
conceive. 


There  are  several  causes  which  tend  to  impair  the  Education, 
utility  of  old  and  opulent  establishments  for  educa- 
tion. Their  love  of  ease  makes  them  love  easy 
things,  if  they  can  derive  from  them  as  much  cre« 
dit,  as  they  would  from  others  which  are  more  diffi* 
cult.  They  endeavour,  therefore,  to  give  an  artifi- 
cial value  to  trifles.  .  Old  practices,  which  have 
become  a  hackneyed  routine,  are  commonly  easier 
than  to  make  improvements;  accordingly,  they 
oppose  improvements,  even  when  it  happens  that 
they  have  no  other  interest  in  the  preser? ation  of 
abuses.  Hardly  is  there  a  part  of  Europe  in  which 
the  universities  are  not  recorded,  in  the  annals 
of  education,  as  the  enemies  of  all  innovation* 
*'  A  peine  la  compagnie  de  Jesus/'  says  d'Alembert, 
<^  commen^a-t-elle  h  se  montrer  en  France,  qu'elle 
essuya  des  difficult^s  sans  nombre  pour  s'  y  6tabiir. 
Les  universit6s  sur  tout  firent  les  plus  grands  efibrts, 
pour  ^carter  ces  nouveaux  venos.  Les  Jesuites  s' 
annon9aient  pour  enseigner  gratuitement,  lis  comp- 
toient  d6ja  parmi  eux  des  hommes  savans  et  c^ldbres, 
superieurs  peut^tre  k  ceux  dont  les  universit^s 
pouvaient  se  gloritier ;  1'  interdt  et  la  vanity  pou- 
vaient  done  suffire  &  leurs  adversaires  pour  chercher 
k  les  exclure.  Ou  ce  rapelle  les  contradictions  sem- 
blables  que  les  ordres  mendians  essuyerent  de  ces 
mdmes  universit^s  quand  ils  voulurent  s'^y  introduire ; 
contradictions  fondles  k  peu  pr^  sur  les  m^mes  mo- 
tifs." (Destruction  des  Jesuites  in  France  A  The  ce- 
lebrated German  philosopher  Wolf  remarxs  the  aver- 
sion of  the  universities  to  all  improvement,  as  a  no- 
torious thing,  founded  upon  adequate  motives,  in  the 
following  terms:  <'  Non  adeo  impune  turbare  licet 
scholarum  quietem^  et  docentibus  lucrosam^  et  disentU 
busjucundam"  (Wolfii  Logica^  Dedic.  p.  2.) 

But  though  such  and  so  great  are  the  evil  tenden- 
cies which  are  to  be  guarded  against  in  associated 
seminaries  of  education,— ^vil  tendencies  which  are 
apt  to  be  indefinitely  increased  when  they  are  united 
with  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  because,  what- 
ever the  vices  of  the  ecclesiastical  system,  the  uni- 
versities have  in  that  case  an  interest  to  bend  the 
whole  force  of  their  education  to  the  support  of  them 
all,  and  the  human  mind  can  only  be  rendered  the 
friend  of  abuses  in  proportion  as  it  is  vitiated  intel- 
lectually, or  morally,  or  both ;  it  must,  notwithstand- 
ing, be  confessed,  that  there  are  great  advantages  in 


various  discoveries  of  modem  science*  Such  a  synopsis  of  history  and  chronology,  composed  on  the  same 
plan,  that  of  comprising  each  event  in  a  concise  but  perspicuous  sentence,  would  exceedingly  enlarge  their 
ideas  relative  to  the  state  of  the  world,  certainly  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  Britain,  whom  Uod  has  now  so 
exalted  as  to  render  her  almost  the  arbitress  of  nations. 

''  5.  Lastly,  It  would  be  highly  proper  to  impart  to  them  just  ideas  of  themselves,  relative  both  to  body 
and  mind,  and  to  a  future  state  of  existence,  by  what  may  be  termed  a  Compendium  of  Ethics  and  Moral! • 
ty.  The  complete  absence  of  all  just  ideas  of  this  kind,  is  the  chief  caU^e  of  that  degradation  of  public  mo* 
rals  so  evident  in  this  country. 

''These  various  compendiums,  after  being  written  from  dictation,  in  the  manner  described  In  the  next 
section,  might  abo  furnish  matter  for  reading ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that,  in  addition  to  the  sketch  of 
grammar,  the  vocabulary,  and  the  system  of  arithmetic,  they  include  a  view  of  the  solar  system,  a  synopsis  of 
geography,  a  collection  of  facts  relative  to  natural  objects,  an  abstract  of  general  history,  and  a  compendium 
of  ethics  and  morality,  they  will  be  found  to  furnish  sufficient  matter  for  reading  while  youth  are  at  school." 

Why  should  not  the  same  idea  be  pursued  in  England,  and  as  much  knowledge  conveyed  to  the  youth  of 
fill  classes  at  school,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  age,  and  the  allotted  period  of  schooling  will  admit  ? 
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Eiucation.  putting  it  in  the  power  of  the  youth  to  obtain  aU  the 
^^^  branches  of  their  education  in  one  place ;  even  in  as» 
sembling  a  certain  number  of  them  together,  when 
the  principle  of  emulation  acts  with  powerful  effect ; 
and  in  carrying  on  the  complicated  process  accord- 
ing to  a  regular  plan,  under  a  certain  degree  of  dis- 
cipline, and  with  the  powerful  spur  of  publicity.  All 
this  ought  not  to  be  rashly  sacrificed :  nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  devising  a 
plan  for  the  attainment  of  all  these  advantages,  witli- 
out  the  evils  which  have  more  or  less  adhered  to  all 
the  collegiate  establishments  which  Europe  baa  yet 
enjoyed. 

Afler  the  consideration  of  these  questions,  we 
ought  next  to  describe,  and  prove  by  analysis,  the 
exercises  which  would  be  most  conducive  in  form- 
ing those  virtues  which  we  include  under  the  name  of 
intelligence.  But  it  is  very  evident,  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  detail  far  too  extensive  for  so  limited  a  design 
as  ours.  And  though  education,  in  common  lan- 
guage, means  hardly  any  thing  mpre  than  making  the 
youth  perform  those  exercises;  and  a  treatise  on 
education  means  little  more  than  an  account  of 
them,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  marking  the 
place  which  the  inquiry  would  occupy  in  a  complete 
system,  and  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
two  remaining  branches  of  the  subject,  Social  Edui- 
catiortt  and  Political  Education- 

The  branches  of  moral  education,  heretofore  spoken 
pf,  operate  upon  the  individual  in  the  first  period  of 
life,  and  when  he  is  not  as  yet  his  own  master.  The 
two  just  now  mentioned  operate  upon  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  life,  but  more  directly  and  powerfully  after 
the  technical  education  is  at  an  end,  and  the  youth 
is  launched  into  the  world  under  his  own  control. 

Social  Education  is  that  in  which  society  is  the 
Institutor.  That  the  society  in  which  an  individual 
moves,  produces  great  effects  upon  his  mode  of 
thinking  and  acting,  every  body  knows  by  indubita- 
.  ble  experience.  The  object  is,  to  ascertain  tlie  ex- 
tent of  this  influence,  the  mode  ia  which  it  is 
brought  about,  and  hence  the  means  of  making  it 
operate  in  a  good,  rather  than  an  evil  direction. 

The  force  of  this  influence  springs  from  two  sources; 
the  principle  of  imitation ;  and  the  power  of  the  so* 
ciety  over  our  happiness  and  misery. 

We  have  already  shown,  that  when,  by  means  of 
words,  and  other  signs  of  what  is  passing  in  the  minds 
of  other  men,  we  are  made  to  conceive,  step  by  step, 
the  trains  which  are  governing  them,  those  trains, 
by  repetition,  become  habitual  to  our  own  minds, 
and  exert  the  same  influence  over  us  as  those  which 
arise  from  our  own  impressions.  It  is  very  evident, 
that  those  trains  which  are  most  habitually  passing 
in  the  minds  of  all  those  individuals  by  whom  we 
are  surrounded,  must  be  made  to  pass  with  extra- 
ordinary frequency  through  our  own  minds,  and 
must,  unless  where  extraordinary  means  are  used  to 
prevent  them  from  producing  their  natural  effect,  en- 
gross to  a  proportional  degree  the  dominion  of  our 
minds.  With  this  slight  indication  of  this  source  of 
the  power  which  society  usurps  ever  our  minds,  that 
is,  of  the  share  which  it  has  in  our  education,  we 
must  content  ourselves,  and  pass  to  the  next 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  proceedings  of 


human  nature,  than  the  Intense  desire  which  we  feel  Edacattoa. 
of  the  favourable  regariia-  of  mankind.  Few  men 
could  bear  to  live  undir  an  exclusion  from  the 
breast  of  every  human  being.  It  is  astonishing  how 
great  a  portion  of  all  the  actions  of  men  are  directed 
to  this  object  and  to  no  other.  The  greatest  princes^ 
the  most  despotical  masters  of  human  destiny,  when 
asked.  What  they  aim  at  by  their  wars  and  conquests? 
would  answer,  if  sincere,  as  Frederic  of  Prussia  an* 
swered,  pourjaireparlerdesoi;  to  occupy  a  large  space 
in  the  admiration  of  mankind.  What  are  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  wealth  and  of  power,  which  kindle  to  such 
•  height  the  ardour  of  mankind  ?  Not  the  mere  love 
of  eating  and  of  drinking,  or  all  the  physical  objects 
together,  which  wealth  can  purchase  or  power  com- 
mand. With  these  every  man  is  at  bottom  speedily 
satisfied.  It  is  the  easy  command,  which  those  ad- 
vantages procure  over  the  favourable  regards  of  so- 
ciety,— it  is  this,  which  renders  the  desire  of  wealth 
unbounded,  and  gives  it  that  irresistible  influence 
which  it  possesses  in  directing  the  human  mind. 

Whatever,  then,  are  the  trains  of  thought,  what- 
ever is  the  course  of  action  which  most  strongly  re- 
commends us  to  the  favourable  regards  of  those 
among  whom  we  live,  these  we  feel  the  strongest  mo- 
tive to  cultivate  and  display  ;  whatever  trains  of 
thought  and  course  of  action  expose  us  to  their  un- 
favourable regards,  these  we  feel  the  strongest  mo- 
tives to  avoid.  These  inducements,  operating  upon 
us  continually,  have  an  irresiaible  influence  in  creai* 
ing  habits,  and  in  moulding,  that  is,  educating  us,  in^ 
to  a  character  conformable  to  the  society  in  which 
we  move.  This  is  the  generable  principle  ;  it  might 
be  illustrated  in  detail  by  many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  phenomena  of  human  life ;  it  ia 
an  inquiry,  however,  in  which  we  must  not  indulse. 

To  what  extent  the  habits  and  character,  wnich 
those  influences  tend  to  producea  may  engross  the 
man,  will  no  doubt  depend,  to  a  certain  degree,  up- 
on the  powers  of  the  domestic  and  technical  educa* 
tion  which  he  has  undergone.  We  may  conceive 
that  certain  trains  might,  by  the  skilful  occupation  of 
the  early  years,  be  rendered  so  habitual  as  to  be  un^ 
controllable  by  any  habits  which  the  subsequent  pe« 
riod  of  life  would  induce,  and  that  those  trains  might 
be  the  decisive  ones  on  which  intelligent  and  moral 
conduct  depends.  The  influence  of  a  vicious  and 
ignorant  society  would  in  this  case  be  greatly  re- 
duced ;  but  still,  the  actual  rewards  and  punishments 
which  society  has  to  bestow  upon  those  who  please^ 
and  those  who  displease  it;  the  good  and  evil  which 
it  gives  or  withholds,  are  so  great,  that  to  adopt  the  opi- 
nions which  it  approves,  to  perform  the  acts  which  it 
admires,  to  acquire  the  character,  in  short,  which  it 
'*  delighteth  to  honour,'*  can  seldom  fail  to  be  tlio 
leading  object  of  those  of  whom  it  is  composed. 
And  as  this  potent  influence  operates  upon  those  who 
conduct  both  the  domestic  education  and  the  tech- 
nical, it  is  next  to  impossible  that  the  trains  which 
are  generated,  even  during  the  time  of  their  opera- 
tion, should  not  fall  in  with,  instead  of  counteract- 
ing, the  trains  .«^ch  the  social  education  produces ; 
it  is  next  to  imposatble,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
man  diould  not  uke  the  shape  which  that  influence 
is  calculated  to  impress  upon  him. 
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•  The  PoliUeMl  Edueation  is  the  last,  which  we  have 
undertaken  to  notice,  of  the  agents  employed  in 
forming  the  character  of  man*  The  importance  of 
this  subject  has  tiot  escaped  observation.  Some 
writers  have  treated  of  it  in  a  comprehensive  and 
systematical  manner.  And  a  still  greater  number 
have  illustrated  it  by  occasional  and  striking  remarks. 
It  iBf  nevertheless,  true,  that  the  full  and  perfect 
exposition  of  it  yet  reroams  to  be  made. 

The  Political  Education  is  like  the  key-stone  of 
the  arch  ;  the  strength  of  the  whole  depends  upon  it. 
We  have  seen  that  the  strength  of  the  Domestic  and 
the  Technical  Education  depends  almost  entirely  up*- 
on  the  Social.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  the  nature  of 
the  social  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  Political ; 
and  the  most  important  part  of  the  Physical  (that 
which  operates  with  greatest  force  upon  the  greatest 
number,  the  state  of  aliment  and  labour  of  the  lower 
classes),  is,  in  the  long-run,  determined  by  the  action 
of  the  political  machine.  The  play>  therefore,  of  the 
political  machine  acts  immediately  upon  the  mind, 
and  with  extraordinary  power ;  but  this  is  not  all ;  it 
also  acts  upon  almost  eveiy  thing  else  by  which  the 
character  of  the  mind  is  apt  to  be  formed. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  such  as  is  the  di- 
rection given  to  the  desires  and  passions  of  men, 
such  is  the  character  of  the  men.  The  direction  is 
given  to  the  desires  and  passions  of  men  by  one 
thing,  and  one  alone ;  the  aieans  by  which  the  grand 
objects  of  desire  may  be  attained.  Now  this  is  cer« 
tain,  that  the  means  by  which  the  grand  objects  of 
desire  may  be  attained,  depend  almost  wholly  upon 
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the  political  machine.  When  the  political  machine  Bdnntioii 
is  such,  that  the  grmid  objects  of  desire  are  seen  to 
be  the  natural  prizes  of  great  and  virtuous  conduct— 
of  high  services  to  mankind,  and  of  the  generous  and 
amiable  sentiments  from  which  great  endeavours  in 
the  service  of  mankind  naturally  proceed — it  is  natu- 
ral to  see  difi\ised  among  mankind  a  generous  ardour 
in  the  acquisition  of  all  those  admirable  qualities 
which  prepare  a  man  for  admirable  actions ;  great  in- 
telligence, perfect  self-<:ommand,  and  over-ruiing  be» 
nevolence.  VVlien  the  political  machine  is  such  that 
the  grand  objects  of  deeire  are  seen  to  be  the  reward, 
not  of  virtue,  not  of  tident,  but  of  subservience  to 
the  will,  and  command  over  the  affections  of  the  rul- 
ing few ;  that  interest  with  the  tnan  above  is  the  only 
sure  means  to  the  next  step  in  wealth,  or  power,  or 
consideration,  and  so  on ;  the  means  of  pleasing  the 
man  above  become,  in  Uiat  case,  the  great  object  of 
pursuit.  And  as  the  fiivours  of  the  man  above  are 
necessarily  limited—^  some,  therefore,  of  the  candi- 
dates for  his  favour  can  only  obtain  the  objects  of 
their  desire  by  disappointing  others— the  arts  of  sup- 
planting rise  into  importance ;  and  that  whole  tribe 
of  factUties  which  is  expressed  by  the  words  intriffue, 
flattery,  back-biting,  treachery,  Ac,  are  the  fnutful 
ofispring  of  that  pcmtical  education,  which  a  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  interests  of  the  subject  many  are 
but  a  secondary  object,  cannot  fbit  to  prodoce.  (f.  f.  ) 

See  the  article  Eoucatiov,  in  the  Eneydopadia, 
for  the  discussion  of  various  questions  connected  witli 
that  subject,  and  Universitibs,  in  Ms  SupfHemerU^, 


EDWARDS  (BAYAK),the  well-known  historian  of 
the  West  Indies,  was  born  at  Westbury  in  Wiltshire, 
on  the  21st  May  1743.  His  father  >had  a  small  pa- 
ternal estate,  but  as  this  did  not  exceed  L.  100  per  an* 
nv j»,  he  found  it  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
numerous  family,  and  endeavoured  to  improve  his' cir- 
cumstances by  dealing  in  corn  and  malt.  This  ha* 
zardous  trade  proved,  as  it  often  does,  only  a  means 
of  more  deeply  involving  his  a&irs,  and  he  died  in 
1756,  leaving  a  widow  and  six  children  in  a  very 
distressed  situation'.  Mrs  Edwards,  however,  had  two 
opulent  brothers  in  the  West  Indies,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  called  Zachary  Bayly,  possessing  a  princely 
fortune,  and  being  of  a  very  amiable  and  generous 
disposition,  undertook  the  support  and  education  of 
young  Edwards.  He  had  already  been  placed  by 
his  father  at  the  school  of  Mr  Foot,  a  dissenting 
clergyman  at  Bristol,  where  he  had  been  taught  the 
elementary  branches  of  education ;  but  for  some 
reason  which  he  never  was  able  to  divine,  that  per- 
son was  strictly  prohibited  from  initiatihg  him  in  any 
branches  of  classical  learning.  He  gave  a  species  of 
instruction,  however,  not  usual  in  schools,  and  fVom 
which  his  pupil,  probably,  derived  the  greatest  be- 
nefit. He  was  accustomed  to  make  the  bojrs  write 
letters,  or  rather  essays,  on  various  subjects,  such  as 
the  beauty  and  dignity  of  truth, — the  obligations  to 
a  religious  life, — the  benefits  of  good  education,  &c. 
giving  them,  where  it  appeared  necessary,  an  out- 
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line  of  the  arguments  which  might  be  employed  on 
the  subject.  When  the  papers  were  given  in,  he 
made  such  observations  as  appeared  proper,  insist- 
ing, at  least,  that  they  should  be  correct  in  point  of 
granmiar  and  orthography.  These  exercises  gave 
occasion  to  display  the  superior  talents  of  Edwards, 
whose  powers  of  elegant  composition  already  began 
to  appear.  Be  soon  became  the  favourite  of  his 
master,  who  liberally  praised  these  youthful  per- 
formances, and  often  transmitted  them  for  the  gra- 
tification of  his  parents.  They  were  entirely  satis- 
fied ;  but  when  the  care  of  his  education  devolved 
on  his  uncle,  the  agent  employed  by  him  at  Bris- 
tol was  much  surprised  to  find-  an  entire  deficiency 
in  classical  knowledge,  and'  imputing  the  blame  to 
tile  master,  removed  hini  immeifiately  to  a  French 
boarding^schooF  in  the  same  city.  It  is  not  said, 
that  he  acquired  here  any  great  portion  of  Cireek 
and  Latin,  but  he  became  master  ofthe  French  lan- 
guage, and  havihg  access  to  an  extensive  circulat- 
ing library,  cultivated  a  taste  f6r  reading  which  ad- 
hered to  him  through  the  wliole  of  his  future  life. 

In  1759,  another  uncle,  the  younger  brother  of 
him  under  whose  care  he  had  hithert6  been,  arrived 
in  England.  He,  too,  was  possessed  of  an  ample 
fortune,  becakne  member  of  Pariiament;  first  for  A- 
bingdon,  and  afterwards  for  his  native'  town,  and  set 
up  a  splendid  establishment  in  London.  He  appear- 
ed quite  disposed  to  befriend  young  Edwards,  and 
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Kdwards.  even  took  him  to  reside  with  him  ;  but  the  latter  ob- 
^  serves,  that  after  enumerating  his  external  advan- 
tages, he  had  nothing  else  to  say  in  favour  of  his 
uncle.    What  the  bad  qualities  were,  which  drew 
forth  so  unfavourable  a  sentence,  we  are  not  inform- 
ed ;  but  in  a  few  months  they  separated,  and  Ed- 
wards went  out  to  his  other  uncle.    In  this  friend  he 
seems  to  have  found  every  thing  he  could  desire,  the 
most  enlightened  mind,  the  sweetest  temper,   and 
most  generous  disposition.    To  this  was  added,  a 
truly  paternal  regard  for  himself,  which  was  returned 
with  all  the  warmth  of  filial  affection.    His  uncle, 
finding  him  possessed  of  literary  talents,  but  deficient 
in  classical  acquirements,  engaged  a  Mr  Teale,  a 
clergyman,  and  formerly  master  of  a  free  ^ammar 
school,  to  reside  in  his  house,  and  give  him  the  in- 
struction of  which  he  stood  in  need.    This  choice 
proved  most  acceptable  to  Edwards ;  he  found  in  Mr 
Teale  a  man  of  extensive  information,  and  possessing 
considerable  taste  in  poetry.     He  viewed  him,  there- 
fore, as  a  companion  rather  than  a  teacher ;  but  tins 
relation  between  the  tutor  and  pupil,  however  agree- 
able to  both,  was  not  favourable  for  instilling  tlie  dry 
principles  of  grammar  and  prosody.    A  much  larger 
proportion  of  their  time  was  spent  In  tasting  the 
beauties  of  Dryden  and  Pbpe,  and  in  laughing  at  the 
eomic  sallies  of  Moliere.    Mr  Edwards,  upon  tlie 
whole,  acquired,  during  this  period,  small  Latin  and 
less  Greek;  but  he continuedto practise  composition, 
'both  in  prose  and'Verse,  and  the  two  companions 
:  sent  occasional  pieces  to  the  colonial  newspapers. 

The  time  was  now«eoming  when  Mr  Edwards's  ta« 
'lents  were  to  be  exercised  in  a  wider  sphere.  His 
uncle  dying,  bequeathed  to  him  his  property;  and, 
in  1*773,  he  became  heir  to  the  much  larger  estate 
of  Mr  Hume,  also  of  Jamaica.  His  wealQi  and  ta- 
lents united,  now  entitled  him  to  take  a  lead  in  the 
political  concerns  of  the  island.  In  1784,  he  pub- 
lished '*  Thoughts  on  the  Proceedings  qfGovemmentt 
respecting  the  Trade  of  the  West  India  Islands  tvith 
the  United  States  of  America^  This  was  followed 
by  a  speech  delivered  at  a  free  conference  between 
the  Council  and  Assembly  at  Jamaica,  held  on  the 
25th  of  November  1789i^  on  the  subject  of  Mr  Wil. 
berforce*s  propositions  in  the  House  of<Commons 
concerning  the  Slave  Trade.  It  was  in  179^,  how- 
ever, that  he  published  his  great  work,  on  which  he 
had  been  many  years  engaged,  entitled  History^ 
Civil  and  Commercial,  of  the  British  Colonies  in  the 
West  Indies^  2  vols.  4to.  He  begins  the  work  by 
giving  a  view  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  West 
Indies,  their  manners,  institutions,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  have  been  so  entirely  exterminated. 
This  was  followed  by  a  sketch  of  the  revolutions 
through  which  these  islands  have  passed  since  the 
first  European  invasion.  He  gives  next  a  geogra- 
phical and  statistical  description  of  each  particular 
island.  He  treats  finally,  at  great  length,  on  the 
government,  social  state,  and  above  all,  4ie  com. 
merce,  of  this  remarkable  region.  In  the  course  of 
the  discussion,  he  enters  fully  into  its  relations  with 
the  African  coast  and  the  Negro  slave  trade.  Mr 
Edwards,  as  a  great  and  long-resident  proprietor, 
iwas  almost  inevitably  led  to  1^  a  supporter  of  this 
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trailie.  He  reasons,  however,  in  a  liberal  and  can-  Edvai8«. 
did  manner  on  the  question,  and  does  not  even  at- 
tempt to  deny  the  extent  of  the  evils  with  which  it 
was  accompanied.  He  only  insists  that  these  evils 
have  been  overrated  ;  and  that  Great  Britain,  by  re- 
nouncing it  while  it  was  still  prosecuted  by  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  would  ruin  her  own  colonies 
without  doing  any  thing  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  Africans.  In  1796,  he  published,  in  one  volume 
4to,  a  History  of  St  Domingo,  an  island  which  had 
excited  a  deep  interest,  in  consequence  of  the  insur- 
rection of  the  slaves,  and  the  consequent  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  Negro  government.  In 
1801,  a  new  edition  of  both  these  works  was  publish- 
ed, in  S  vols.  8vo,  under  the  general  title  of  History  of 
the  West  Indies,  A  fifth  edition  has  just  issued  from  the 
press.  (18 19.)  When  Park  returned  from  his  celebrat- 
ed journey,  Mr  Ed«eards,  from  his  oral  information, 
drew  up  a  report  of  it,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
African  Society,  and  published  in  their  Transactions, 
Mr  Park  ai\erwards  incorporated  the  greater  part  of 
this  into  the  general  narrative  ~of  his  Travels^  in  pre- 
paring which  he  availed  himself  much  of  the  assist- 
ance and  suggestions  of  Mr  Edwards.  It  has  been 
currently  said,  that  this  narrative  was  entirely  written 
by  Mr  Edwards;  but  as  this  assertion  has  been 
pointedly  contradicted  by  Park,  who  has  elsewhere 
shown  respectable  talents  for  composition,  it  can 
only  be  understood  in  the  limited  sense  which  has 
now  been  stated.  It  appears,  however,  tl)at  Mr 
Park  was  induced,  by  Mr  Edwards's  influence,  to 
give  rather  a  more  favourable  view  of  the  trade  in 
slaves  than  reflection  afterwards  led  him  to  sanction. 
Mr  Edwards,  after  his  removal  to  England,  took 
up  his  residence  at  Polygon,  near  Southampton.;  and, 
in  1 796,  became  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  bo- 
rough of  Grampound,  which  he  continued  to  repre- 
sent till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  15th  July 
'1800.  He  left  a  short  narrative  of  his  life,  whicn 
was  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  history  published 
in  1801.  (b.) 

/  EDWARDS  (Jokathak),  a  Celebrated  Ameri- 
>'^can  metaphysician  and  divine,  was  bom  October  5, 
1703,  at  Windsor,  in  the  province  of  Connecticut. 
His  family  had  originally  emigrated  from  England  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  fiither,  Mr  Ti- 
mothy Edwards,  was  a  clergyman  of  great  piety  and 
respectability,  and  by  his  mother  he  was  grandson 
of  Mr  Solomon  Stoddard,  a  noted  and  zealous  di- 
vine of  Nortliampton.  Jonathan  was  accordingly 
reared  in  the  bosom  of  Puritanism,  and  all  his  ideas 
were  early  imbued  with  the  cast  of  thought,  which 
was  native  to  the  stock  from  which  he  sprung. 
There  was  something,  indeed,  not  a  little  singu- 
lar in  the  prevailing  character  of  religion  in  Ame- 
rica in  those  days.  A  conversion  seems  to  have  been 
a  regular  era  in  a  man's  life,  which  could  be  fixed 
down  to  a  date,  as  much  as  his  coming  of  age  or 
being  married.  A  very  curious  document  remains  of 
Jonathan's  conversion,  the  whole  steps  and  progress 
of  which  he  has  detailed  for  the  behoof  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  and  it  is  a  document  which,  even  amidst  all 
its  frequent  weakness  and  extravagance,  impresses 
us  with  a  high  sense  of  the  genius  and  of  the  wortJi 
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Bdifudf.  of  this  remarkable  man.  We  cannot  avoid  giving  our  rising  of  an  objection  against  God*s  toMcreignty  in  the  Edwarda^ 
readers  a  little  insight  into  it,  especially  as  it  con  most  absolute  serue^  in  s/iomng  mercy  to  vohom  he  will  ^ 
tains  some  passages  of  deep  feeling  and  sensibility,  shmo  mercy,  and  hartiening  and  eternaUy  damning 
which  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  controversial  whom  he  will,  God's  absolute  sovereignty  and  jus- 
hardness  of  his  writmgs.  It  is  full  of  bursts  of  tice»  with  respect  to  salvation  and  damnation,  is  what 
tenderness ;  and  even  while  the  subjects  of  his  my  mind  seems  to  rest  assured  of,  a:»  much  as  of  any 
earliest  meditations  were  the  same  dark  doctrines,  thing  that  I  see  with  my  eyes/'  &c.  1  his  doctrine 
in  their  most  tremendous  form,  which  he  after-  continued  through  all  Mr  Edwards's  life,  in  peculiar 
wards  defended  so  ably  by  the  help  of  his  ma-  favour  with  him ;  and  he  employs  the  whole  resources 
ture  reason,-— amidst  all  the  gloom  which  natural-  of  his  dialectics  to  support  it,  with  a  full  conviction 
ly  surrounds  them,  they  seem  to  have  left  upon  that  he  was  thereby  glorifying  God,  and  perlbrming 
his  mind  no  sentiments  that  were  not  gentle  and  an  important  service  to  mankind, 
charitable.  At  the  same  time,  this  document  afibrds  In  this  document  of  Mr  Edwards's  early  opinions, 
us  a  distinct  proof  that  such  doctrines  take  their  ori-  we  have  said  tliat,  amicbt  all  their  horrors,  there  are 
gin,  in  a  great  measure,  in  peculiar  circumstances  many  intimations  of  the  natural  fineness  and  sen* 
of  society,  or  of  the  individual  mind;  and  since  they  sibiiity  of  his  spirit.  The  following  passages  are 
were  quite  as  fully  impressed  upon  Edwards  before  remarkably  beautiful,  and  have  about  them  a  tone 
he  was  capable  of  any  profound  reasoning  upon  them  almost  of  pastoral  or  rather  scriptural  poetry :  '*  Not 
as  afterwards,  the  presumption  is,  that  his  early  pre-  long  afler  I  first  began  to  experience  these  things, 
possessions  came  strongly  in  aid  of  bis  later  conclu*  1  gave  an  account  to  my  father  of  some  things 
slons.  that  had  passed  in  my  mind.  I  was  pretty  much. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  youthful  musings  afiected  by  the  discourse  we  had  together;  and. 
that  he  acquired  a  full  and  firm  persuasion  of  te-  when  the  discourse  was  ended,  I  walked  abroad 
nets  which  we  will  own  scarcely  seem  to  us,  to  he  alone,  in  a  solitary  place  in  my  father's  pasture, 
either  so  "  lovely,"  or  of  so  "  good  report,"  as  the  for  contemplation.  And  as  I  was  walking  there, 
more  natural  sentiments  of  his  unconverted  state,  and  looked  up  on  the  sky  and  clouds,  there  came 
which  he  gave  in  exchange  for  them.  '*  I  had  a  va^  into  my  mind  so  sweet  a  sense  of  the  glorious  ma* 
riety   (says  he)  of  concerns  and  exercises  about  jesty  and  grace  of  God,  that  I  know  not  how  to 

my  soul  from  my  childhood ;  but  had  two  more  re-  express God's  excellency,  his  wisdom,  his  pu- 

markable  seasons  of  awakening,  before  I  met  with  rity  and  love,  seemed  to  appear  in  every  thing ;  in 

that  change  by  which  I  was  brought  to  those  new  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  in  the  clouds  and  blue 

dispositions,  and  that  new  sense  of  things  that  I  have  sky ;  in  the  grass,  flowers,  trees ;  in  the  water,  and 

since  had.     The  first  time  was  when  I  was  a  boy,  all  nature;  which  used  greatly  to  fix  my  mind.     I  of- 
some  years  before  i  went  to  college,  at  a  time  of  re- 
markable  awakening  in  my  father  s  congregation.     I 


ten  used  to  sit  and  view  the  moon  for  a  long  time, 
and  so,  in  tlie  day-time,  spent  much  time  in  view- 
was  then  very  much  afiected  for  many  months,  and    ing  the  clouds  and  sky,  to  behold  the  sweet  glory  of 


concerned  about  the  things  of  religion,"  &c.     This  God  in  these  things ;   in  the   mean  time,  singing 

state  of  mind,  however,  rather  passed  off*;  but,  in  forth,  with  a  low  voice,  my  contemplations  of  tbe 

his  last  year  at  college,  he  was  visited  by  a  severe  Creator  and  Redeemer. I  used  to  be  a  person 

sickness,  which  made  him  form  many  wise  and  holy  uncommonly  terrified  with  thunder ;  and  it  used  to 

resolutions,,  which  he  was  afterwards  for  the  most  strike  me  with  terror,  when  I  saw  a  thunderstorm 

part  enabled  to  keep.   So  far  well,  but  now  follows  the  rising ;  but  now,  on  the  contrary,  it  rejoiced  me.     I 

grand  proof  of  his  conversion  :     ^'  From  my  child-  felt  Gfod  at  the  first  appearance  of  a  thunderstorm, 

hood  up,"  he  says,  *'  my  mind  had  been  wont  to  be  and  used  to  take  an  opportunity  at  such  times  to  fix 

full  of  objections  against  the  doctrine  of  God's  sove-  myself  to  view  the  clouds,  and  see  the  lightnings 

reignty,  in  choosing  whom  he  would  to  eternal  life,  play,  and  hear  the  majestic  and  awful  voice  of  God's 

and  rejecting  whom  he  pleased,  leaving  them  eternally  thunder,"  &c.     These  confessions  have  let  us  alrea- 

to  perish,  and  be  everlastingly  tormented  in  hell.    It  dy  into  the  inside  of  Edwards's  mind,  and  there  is  no 

used  to  appear  like  a  horrible  doctrine  to  me.     But  need  to  return  upon  them,  while  we  pursue  the  ac* 

I  remember  the  time  very  well,  when  I  seemed  to  count  of  his  studies,  life,  and  writings.    There  is  a 

be  convinced  and  fully  satisfied  as  to  this  sovereignty  poetry  and  grandeur  in  some  of  his  passages  of  this 

of  God,  and  his  justice  in  thus  eternally  disposmg  sort,  which  show  a  moral  sublimity  of  genius  in  the 

of  men  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure.    But  ne>  midst  of  enthusiastic  reveries,  often,  in  lienor  minds, 

▼er  could  give  an  account  how,  or  b^  what  means,  I  more  productive  of  dark  and  disorderly  sentiments 

was  thus  convinced,  not  in  the  least  imagining  in  the  than  of  sound  and  elevated  piety.     When  he  comes, 

time  of  it,  nor  a  long  time  after,  that  there  was  any  however,  to  reason  on  his  theological  or  philosophi*. 

extraordinary  influence  of  God's  Spirit  in  it,  but  only  cal  tenets,  he  is  no  longer  either  an  enthusiast  or 

that  now  I  saw  further,  and  my  reason  apprehended  a  poet ;  for  he  then  proceeds  with  all  the  pertinaci- 

the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  it.     However,  my  ty  and  ingenuity  of  a  hard-headed  special-pleading 

mind  rested  in  it,  and  it  put  an  end  to  all  those  cavils  lawyer. 

and  objections  that  had  till  then  abode  with  me  all        He  went  young  to  Yule  College,  and  so  early 

the  preceding  part,  of  my  life.    And  there  has  been  as  his  thirteenth  ^ear  had  read  Locke  On  the  Hu' 

a  wonderful  alteration  in  my  mind,  with  respect  to  man   Understandings  with  great  delight  and  pro- 

the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereignty,  from  that  day  to  fit.     He  had  a  great  taste  for  natural  philosophy, 

this,  so  that  I  scarce  ever  have  found  so  much  as  the  but  the  moral  and  divine  sciences  were  his  chief* 
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Edwardf.    object ;  and  aAer  a  long  residence  at  college,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  prepared  himself  assiduously  for 
the    ministry,    he    was    in   due   form    licensed    to 
preach.     In  August  1722,  he  was  invited  to  preach 
to  the  English  Presbyterians  at  New  York,  where  be 
continued  with  approbation  above  eight  months; 
bat  as  this  society   was  too  small  to  maint^'n  a 
preacher,  he  returned^  in  the  year  172S,  to  his  fa« 
ther's  house  at  Connecticut,  where,  for  some  time,  he 
applied  to  his  studies  with  much  industry  and  perse- 
irerance ;  and  this  severe  application  became  habitual 
to  him,  although  he  was  of  a  delicate  constitution.  In 
the  spring  of  1724,  having  taken  his  master's  de* 
grec,  he  was  appointed  tutor  of  Yule  College,  being 
then  in  his  twenty-first  year,  an  office  which,  not- 
withstanding his  youth,  he  filled  for  two  years  with 
great  success  and  reputation.    In  September  1726, 
he  received  an  invitation  from  the  people  of  North- 
ampton in  Connecticut,  to  become  assistant  to  his 
mother's  father,   Mr  Stoddard,  to  whom  he  was 
ordained  colleague  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  and 
continued  pastor  of  this  congregation  tiO  the  year 
1750.     During  this   time  he  married,  had   many 
children,  and  wrote  several  pious  and  useful  trea- 
tises, chiefly  suggested  by  the  events  of  the  times ; 
auch  as  his  "  Faithful  Narrative  of  the  Surmising 
Wwrk  of  Godf  in  the  Conversion  of  mantf  Hundred 
Souls  in  Northampt&n**  (for  these,  as  his  biographer* 
tells  us,  were  remarkable  times  for  the  out-pouring 
of  God's  Spirit) ;  but  particularly  a  sensible  and  use- 
ful treatise  on  Religums  Affections,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  restrain  the  extravagance  and  fana- 
ticism  into  which,  under  these  strong  impressions, 
the  religion  of  his  flock  was  but  too  apt  to  run.     He 
was  a  most  faithful  and  conscientious  minister,  but 
at  last  fell  under  the  odium  of  his  people,  from 
no  other  cause  but  his  anxiety  for  Uieir  spiritual 
interests.    They  apt>ear,  indeed,  to  h«ve  been  a  very 
stiff-necked  generation,  full  of  absurd  whimsical  va- 
garies on  the  subject  of  religion,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  very  little  of  its  spirit  in  their  lives  and 
conversations.    Tliey  had  all  a  voice  in  the  elec- 
tion and  continuance  of  their  clergyman,  and  they 
were  very  ready  to  seise  an^  opportuni^  to  show 
their  power.    Mr  Edwards  discovered  that  some  li« 
oentious  booka  had  got  among  the  youth  of  his  con« 
gregation ;  a  fhct  as  to  which  he  wished  some  iuTes- 
tigation  to  take  place ;  and  this  was  the  first  point 
upon  which  his  people  flew  oflPfrom  him.    There  was 
afterwards  another  point  about  the  administration  of 
the  Holy  Communion.    His  grandfather  Mr  Stod« 
dard,  it  seems,  had  a  notion,  that  the  administra* 
tion  bf  the  sacrament  was  a  moment  which  the 
Divine  Spirit  was  much  disposed  to  seise  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  most 
notorious  sinners  were  to  be  without  scruple  admit- 
ted to  that  holy  ordinance,  in  the  hope  that  this  con- 
▼ersion  would  fall  upon  them.    Tlie  result  of  this 
precious  notion  was,  that  the  utmost  licentiousness, 
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mingled  as  it  was  with  wild  religious  fancies  floating  Cdwai^. 
in  every  brain,  began  to  prevail  among  the  people.  *  ^   ~ 
When  Mr  Edwards,  on  his  grandfather's  death,  got 
the  entire  charge,  he  endeavoured  to  make  a  change 
in  this  particular.     But  the  outcry  against  him  was 
loud  and  overbearing.     Even  his  brethren  of  the 
clergy  tamely  gave  way  to  it ;  and  this  excellent,  able, 
and  pious  clergyman  was  thus  driven  away  by  the 
misguided  flock,  for  whom  he  had  laboured  assidu- 
ously for  twenty-four  years;  and  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  with  a  wife  and  a  large  family,  was 
thrown  upon  the  world,  and  the  care  of  Proviaence. 
His  next  position  was  at  Stockbridge,   in  the 
western  part  of  Massuchusetts  Bay,  where  he  was 
put  at  tlie  head  of  a  mission  for  converting  the  In. 
dians.     He  was  not  enabled  to  do  much  as  a  mis- 
sionary, but  here  he  had  a  great  deid  of  leisure, 
which  he  employed  in  writing  his  principal  works. 
It  was  now  he  completed  his  chief  treatise,  on  the 
subject  of  firee-wiil ;  concerning  the  rapid  execution 
of  which  we  have  the  following  information  in  the 
Reverend  Sir  Henry  MoncreifT  Well  wood's  very  in* 
teresting  Life  of  Dr  Erskine — "  It  was  not  till  the 
month  of  July  1752,  that  he  appears  to  have  resum- 
ed his  studies  on  the  subject  of  free-will ;  for  on  the 
7th  of  that  month  he  writes  Dr  Erskine,  that  <  he 
hoped  soon  te  be  at  leisure  to  resume  his  design  ;* 
and  gives  him  another  sketch  of  the  plan  of  his  book, 
in  which,  though  there  be  nothing  new,  there  is 
more  detail  than  in  that  which  he  had  formerly  sent 
him.    Whatever  opinion  (continues  this  able  writer) 
may  be  held  with  regard  to  Mr  Edwards's  argument, 
it  must  appear  astonishing  to  those  who  are  capable 
of  appreciating  the  difficulty  of  his  subject,  that,  in 
nine  months  firom  the  date  of  this  letter  (on  the  14th 
of  April  1753),  he  could  write  Dr  Erslune,  that  he 
had  almost  finished  the  first  draught  of  what  he  ori- 
ginally intended ;  though  he  was  under  the  necessi- 
ty of  delaying  the  publication  till  he  knew  the  re« 
suit  of  proposals  which  he  had  circulated  for  print- 
inff  his  book  by  subscription.    His  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1754i  and  though  he  had  made  some  pro- 
gress in  preparing  his  materials  before  he  left  North- 
ampton, was  certainly  written,  and  nearly  completed, 
within  the  time  ascertained  by  the  two  letters  re- 
ferred to,  and  must  be  admitted  to  convey  a  very 
striking  idea,  both  of  his  mental  resources,  and  of 
his  literary  ardour.** 

In  1757)  on  the  death  of  Mr  Aaron  Burr,  Mr  Ed- 
wards was  chosen  President  of  New  Jersey  College. 
He  had  been  here,  however,  a  very  short  time,  when 
he  was  carried  off  on  March  22,  1758,  m  the  fifty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  by  the  small-pqx.  This  dis- 
ease was,  at  that  time,  raging  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Mr  Edvrards,  who  had  never  had  it,  proposed  to  be 
inoculated,  which  iris  physicians  approved  of.  He 
had  the  disease  fiivourably,  but  a  secondary  fever 
set  in,  and  by  reason  of  a  number  of  pustules  in  hijB 
throat,  the  obstruction  was  such  that  he  could  not 


^  This  primitive  piece  of  biography,  firom  which  all  our  Quotations  are  taken,  is  prefixed  to  a  volume  of 
sermons  published  after  Mr  Edwards  s  death.  Its  author  is  not  mentioned.  The  edition  from  which  we 
quote  is  printed  at  Edinburgh  by  Alexander  Jardinei  1799* 
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Edwards,  swallow  the  necessary  medicines,  and  the  fatal  result 
""^  was  what  we  have  stated.    The  character  of  Mr  Ed- 
wards is  that  of  a  very  primitive,  self-mortified,  sim- 
ple, and  amiable  roan,  and  affords  a  strong  proof  of 
the  power  of  genuine  Christian  piety  upon  the  heart 
in  spite  of  the  most  dark  and  awful  tenets.     He 
was  solely  occupied  with  his  professional  duties  and 
his  theological  studies,  insomuch,  as  is  mentioned  with 
inimitable  simplicity  by  the  author  of  his  life,  '*  that 
he  was  less  acquainted  with  most  of  his  temporal  af- 
fairs than  many  of  his  neighbours,  and  seldom  knew, 
when  and  by  whom  his  forage  for  winter  was  gathered 
in,  or  how  many  milk-kine  he  had ;  whence  his  table 
was  furnished,"  &c«   Mrs  Edwards,  however,  a  most 
valuable  and  sensible  woman,  fully  supplied  his  de- 
fects in  these  particulars.     We  must  quote  another 
passage  from  this  piece  of  biography,  which  is  equal 
in  simplicity,  though  by  no  means  in  any  thing  else, 
to  some  of  the  exquisite  biographies  of  Isaac  Wakon. 
After  being  informed  that  he  did  not  permit  dancing 
(be  has  a  sermon  against  that  amusement),  we  are 
told  that  **he  allowed  not  his  children  to  be  from  home 
after  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when  they  went  abroad  to 
see  their  friends  and  coitipanions ;  neither  were  they 
allowed  to  sit  up  much  after  that  time,  in  his  own 
house,  when  any  came  to  make  them  a  visit.    If  any 
gentleman  desired  acquaintance  with  his  daughters, 
aftier  handsomely  introducing  himself,  by  properly 
consulting  the  parents,  he  was   allowed  all  pro* 
per   opportunity  for  it,  and  a  roam  and  Jire,  if 
needed ;  but  must  not  intrude  on  the  proper  hours 
of  rest  and  sleep,  nor  the  religion  and  order  of  the 
family." 

Mr  Edwards  comes  nearer  Bishop  Butler  as  a 
philosophical  divine  than  any  other  theologian  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted.     His  style,  lilce  But- 
ler*89  is  very  much  that  of  a  man  thinking  aloud. 
In  both  these  authors  the   train  of  thinking  in 
their  ovm  minds  is  more  clearly  exhibited  to  us 
than,  perhaps,  by  any  other  writer ;  while  they  show 
us,  with  great  truth  and  distinctness,  what  their  no- 
tions are,  and  how  they  came  by  them,  with  very 
little  concern  about  the  form  of  expression  in  which 
they  are  brought  ouL    Butler,  however,  had  a  lar- 
ger mind  than  Edwards,  and  was  by  no  means  so  much 
of  a  special  pleader.    He  may  be,  therefore,  less 
acute,  but  he  is  more  comprehensive,  and  gives 
fiurer  jplay  to  every  opposing  argument.    We  do- not 
mean  here  to  enter  mto  any  of  Edwards's  specula- 
tions.   Both  on  the  subject  of  Original  Sin,  and  on 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  he  seems  to  us  to  unite 
a  great  deal  too  closely  the  views  which  originated, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  no  small  degree,  amidst  his  early 
reveries,  with  the  in&Uible  discoveries  of  divine  reve- 
lation.   Our  notion  ia,  that  in  ail  discussions  on  such 
aubjects  which  have  hitherto  appeared,  the  specula- 
tists  have  forgotten  how  little  a  part  either  of  the  his- 
toiy  or  the  nature  of  man  we  are,  in  fact,  acquainted 
with ;  and  how  ready  we  ever  are*  in  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  our  theories,  to  place  a  tortoise  beneath 
the  elephant.    The  whole  difficult,  for  instance!  on 
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the  freedom  of  the  will,  turns  upon  a  puzzle  in  the  Edwaitb. 
idea  of  cause  and  effecL    Perhaps  this  idea  is  far  ~ 

from  being  precise  in  our  minds  (Mr  Edwards  uses 
it  very  loosely  in  his  speculations),  and  yet  we  do  not 
scruple,  in  our  reasonings  upon  it,  to  draw  the  most 
positive  inferences  from  the  assumptions  which  we 
lay  downi     We  suspect,  for  our  parts,   that  the 
true  and  accurate  notion  of  causation  always  iUf- 
volves  the  idea  of  volition,  and,  in  that  supposition, 
to  ask  for  the  cause  of  volition  itself  is  absurd.    It 
may  be  very  true,  that  we  cannot  toill  to  do  any 
thing  without  previous  thought  or  motive  ;  neither 
can  we  think  without  previous  existence*     But  is  our 
existence  the  cause  of  our  thinking  ?    Just  as  much 
as  our  thinking  is  the  cause  of  our  vstUing.    We  are 
far,  however,  from  wishing  to  add  our  own  crude 
conceptions  to  those  which  have  been  piled  up  upon 
this  subject  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  without,  we  believe,  doing  the  slightest 
service  to  the  caose  of  moral 'and  religious  truth,  or 
doing  any  thing,  in  short,  except  affording  an  ex- 
orcise for  ingenuity,  and  too  often  a  handle  for  the 
most  uncharitable  rancour  and  presumptuous  absur- 
dity.    Mr  Edwards,  with  all  his  great  powers,  has, 
accordlnely,  we  apprehend,  done  but  little  good  to 
the  world,— we  mean  as  a  philosopher,— for  he  did 
much  good  in  his  own  day,  while  he  was  living  the 
life  of  a  zealous  and  faiUifid  Christian  minister.    But 
it  is  '^  thus  we  play  the  fbds  with  the  time ;  and 
the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds  and  mock 
us.|'    Exalted  above  all  the  foUv  of  human  wisdom, 
the  spirit  of  this  truly  good  and  pious  man  is  now, 
it  may  be,  disposed  to  regard  with  some  such  sen- 
timent many  of  his  own  former  most  severe  and  la- 
borious speculations,  which  were  carried  on  in  the 
serious  belief)  that  if  ^  ,the  knots  of  Calvinism  irere 
trimmed  off,  or  its  doctrines,  in  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  them,  were  not  rigidly  maintained,  a  maa 
could  nowhere  set  his  foot  down  with  consistencv  aAd 
safety,  short  of  Deism,  or  even  Atheism  itmf,  or 
rather  universal  Scepticism  !*' 

Edwards's  works  consist  of  several  volumes  of 
sermdns,  printed  at  various  times,  and  often  reprint- 
ed in  this  country  as  well  as  in  America.  Besides 
these  he  wrote,  I.  A  Treatise  concerning  Religiaus 
Affections^  1746,  8vo.  2.  An  Account  of  the  Life  of 
the  Reverend  David  Brtunerd^  1749,  8vo.  3.  il* 
Inquirif  into  the  Qualifications /6rjull  Chmmunion  in 
the  visible  Churchy  1749 ;  intended  as  a  vindication 
of  his  principles  in  the  matter  which  occasioned  hia 
dismission  from  Northampton.  4.  A  car^td  and 
strict  Inquirjf  into  the  Modem  Notion  of  tfuU  Free" 
dom  of  Will,  voAtcA  is  supposed  to  be  essentitd  to  Moral 
Agency^  1754.  5.  The  great  Christian  Doctrine  qf 
Original  Sin  defended;  containing  a  Reply  to  the  Obfec* 
tionsqfDrJohn  Tauhr^  1758.  6.  A  History  ofRe* 
demotion.  7 •MisceUaneous  Observations  on  Important 
Theological  Subjects.  *  London,  1793.  8.  Remarks 
on  Important  Theological  Controversies.  Ibid.  179S* 
Some  of  these  were  posthumous,  as  were  a  few  other 
tracts  of  less  importanee  written  by  him.     (ir.  v.) 
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^J^L!!?'  bECT,  I.  Introductory  view  of  the  latest  Publica- 
""*'""'     tions  relating  to  Egypt — II.  Pantheon. — III.  His- 
toriography.— IV.  Calendar. — V.  Customs  and  Cere- 
iQonieR. — VI.  Analysis  of  the  triple  Inscription. — 

VII.  Rudiments  of  a  Hieroglyphical  Vocabulary. — 

VIII.  Various  Monumenu  of  the  Egyptians. 

Section  L^^Introductory  viexv  of  the  latest  Publico-' 

tions  relating  to  Egypt. 

The  antiquities  and  literature  of  Egypt  have  al- 
ways been  considered,  on  account  of  the  very  early 
progress  which  its  inhabitants  had  made  in  the  arts 
of  civilised  life,  as  objects  of  the  highest  interest  and 
curiosity,  though  involved  in  inextricable  obscurity  ; 
but  we  have  acquired,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  are  still  continuing  to  acquire, 
such  additional  information  respecting  them,  as  pro- 
mises, if  completely  confirmed  by  future  researches, 
to  establish  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  respecting 
this  marvellous  country  on  a  new  and  a  sure  founda* 
tion. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  labours  of  the  French 
Institute  at  Cairo  has  been  communicated  to  the 
public  in  a  work  oi^  unexampled«*splendour  and  mag- 
nificence, the  ponderous  Description  de  FEgypte-f 
about  one  half  of  which  only  has  hitherto  appeared* 
Many  of  the  monuments  brought  by  the  British  army 
to  England  have  also  been  accurately  and  elegantly 
engraved  in  this  country ;  and  a  variety  of  travellers 
of  different  nations  have  published  accounts  of  their 
numerous  observations  and  discoveries  made  in 
E£mpt  and  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  first  in  prder  of  these^  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  notice,  is  Mr  William  Hamilton's  volume,  entitled 
Remarks  on  Several  Parts  qf  Turkey.  Part  I.  Mgyp* 
tiacOi  4to,  London,  1809  It  appears  Uiat,  the  power 
of  the  French  in  Egypt  having  terminated  in  Sep- 
tember 1801,  the  temporary  possession  of  the  coun- 
try was  at  first  divided  between  the  Turks,  the  Ma- 
melukes, the  Arabs,  and  the  English,  a  circumstance 
which  afforded  some  convenience  to  a  European  tra- 
veller, although  it  bad  no  tendency  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  his  observations.  In  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober, Captain  Leake,  and  Lieutenant  Hayes  were 
appointed,  by  General  Hutchinson,  to  make  a  gene- 
ral survey  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  country  beyond  it,  if 
it  should  be  found  practicable  to  penetrate  further 
south.  Mr  Hamilton,  who  had  resided  at  the  Bri- 
tish head  quarters  for  the  purpose  of  corresponding 
with  Lord  Elgin  upon  the  events  of  the  war,  was 
now  at  liberty  to  join  these  gentlemen  in  their  expe- 
dition ;  and  the  various  information  which,  with  their 
assistance,  he  oollected,  respecting  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  magnificence,  bears  ample 
testimony  to  the  good  taste,  as  well  as  to  the  indus- 
try and  accuracy  of  the  whole  party.  On  account, 
however,  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and 
of  a  multitude  of  other  difficulties,  both  moral  and 
physical,  they  were  unable  to  proceed  further  south 


than  a  few  hours'  journey  beyond  Syene,  to  a  vOIage  Latest  Pub* 
called  Debod,  opposite  to  which  they  observed  the 
ruins  of  Barembre,  the  Parembole  of  the  ancients; 
and  among  these  they  found  a  Greek  dedication  of  a 
temple  to  Isis,  by  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  his  queen. 
They  collected,  also,  a  variety  of  inscriptions  from 
other  parts  of  Egypt,  to  which  they  added  drawings 
and  descriptions  of  the  remains  of  the  buildings  to 
which  they  belonged ;  and,  at  Alexandria,  in  parti- 
cular, Mr  Hamilton  was  enabled,  in  company  with 
some  other  gentlemen,  by  examining  the  inscription 
pn  Pompey's  pilliir,  in  different  positions  of  the  sun, 
to  ascertain  the  name  Diocletian,  as  that  of  the  em- 
peror to  whom  it  was  dedicated ;  and  to  find  some 
traces  of  the  name  of^Pompeius,  who  has  been 
shown  by  Mr  Quatremere  to  have  been  a  prefect  of 
Egypt  under  that  emperor.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
regretted,  that  the  Coptic  inscriptions,  which  are 
sometimes  found  mixed  with  the  Greek,  have  not 
been  more  generaUy  copied  by  travellers,  since  it  is 
only  among  these  that  we  can  hope  to  find  any 
traces  of  the  vernacular  nomenclature  of  the  Egyp- 
tian mythology ;  although,  from  the  few  specimens 
which  have  been  hitherto  examined,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  introduction  of  the  Coptic  character 
was  only  coeval  with  that  of  Christianity.. 

Mr  Badia,  a  Spaniard,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  sent  into  the  east  on  the  business  of  the  French 
government,  has  published  two  volumes  of  his  7'ra- 
velsy  under  the  name  of  AH  Bey.  Tliey  contain 
some  documents  relating  to  the  recent  history  and 
present  state  of  Egypt,  but  very  httle  information 
respecting  its  antiquities. 

Mr  Legh  and  Mr  Smelt  visited  Egypt  in  1812. 
They  extended  their  tour  as  far  as  Ibrim,  and  ob» 
served,  in  their  way,  many  remains  of  ancient  build- 
ings, some  of  which  were  in  perfect  preservation  ; 
but  they  were  unable  to  attain  the  second  cataract, 
which  was  said  to  be  three  days'  journey  further 
south.  At  Cairo,  they  paid  a  visit  to  the  Pasha 
Mohammed  Ali,  under  whom  they  "  found  Egypt 
in  a  state  of  greater  tranquillity  than  it  had  enjoyed 
for  many  years,  a  change  for  which  it  is  entirely  in- 
debted to  the  vigorous  administration  of  the  present 
Pasha."  It  appears  that  soon  after  the  English  had^ 
evacuated  the  country,  the  Mamelukes  were  driven 
by  their  rivals  into  Upper  Egypt;  they,  however,, 
regained  a  momentary  influence  in  Cairo  alter  the 
deposition  of  Mohammed  Pasha  by  his  Albaniaa 
soldiers ;  but  they  were  soon  again  expelled  by  these 
same  troops,  with  whom  they  had  formed  a  tempo-^ 
rary  alliance;  and  the  present  Pasha,  Mohammed 
Ali,  who  had  been  formerly  captain  of  a  pirate  boat 
in  the  Archipelago,  was  made  chief  of  these  insur- 
gents, whom,  according  to  Ali  Bey,  he  was  at  first 
obliged  to  indulge  in  all  their  licentiousness  ;  but  he 
promised  that,  m  a  few  years,  it  should  be  safe  to 
walk  the  streets  of  Cairo  "  with  both  hands  full  of 
gold,*'  and  Mr  Legh  found  that  he  had  completely 
kept  his  word.    He  was  then  occupied  in  preparsr* 
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Vmtmt  Pttb*  tions  against  the  Wahabee^,  and  hia  intercourse  with 
licitioiis.    England  materially  assisted  him  in  his  various  pur- 
suits* 

Besides  some  other  interesting  antiquities  which 
he  collected,  Mr  Legh  obtained  in  the  island  of  Ele- 
phantine a  few  Thebaic  manuscripts,  written  with  a 
chalybeate  ink  on  skins  of  leather,  which  he  has  de- 
posited in  the  British  Museum.  They  appear  to  be 
principally  conveyances  of  estates,  dated  at  Cyrshe 
or  Gyrshe,  a  place  50  or  60  miles  beyond  Essouan 
or  Syene ;  and,  though  unimportant  in  themselves, 
they  tend  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  kingdom 
of  Nubia  in  the  middle  ages.  This  kingdom  seems 
to  have  been  almost  forgotten  by  some  late  travellers 
and  geographers,  although  it  was  formerly  remark- 
able for  having  been,  according  to  an  old  tradition, 
one  of  the  first  that  embraced  Christianity,  even  in 
the  time  of  the  Queen  Candace^  one  of  whose  ser- 
vants was  baptized  by  St  Philip  (Acts,  viii.) ;  and 
who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  immediate  suc- 
cessors of  the  Candace,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  as  hav- 
ing attacked  the  province  of  Egypt,  and  having  been 
conquered  by  Petronius  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
The  kingdom  of  Nubia  extended  as  far  north  as 
Syene,  which  continued  to  be  the  boundary  of  the 
Mussulman  power  in  the  tenth  century,  and  probably 
much  later.  To  the  south  it  originally  comprehend- 
ed Ethiopia,  its  capital,  Meroe,  being  placed  in  lati- 
tude 17^,  on  an  island  in  the  Nile,  or  rather  on  a 
peninsula  formed  by  its  principal  branches.  Can- 
dace  had  also  a  palace  at  Nupata,  which  Pliny  makes 
about  500  Roman  miles  beyond  Syene,  and  360 
abort  of  Meroe.  In  the  seventh  century,  the  Nubi- 
ans seem  nominally  to  have  been  made  tributary  to 
the  Arabs ;  but  they  remained,  in  fact,  almost  whol- 
ly independent  of  them  in  their  government,  and 
their  religion  was  entirely  subjected  to  the  spiritual 
direction  of  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria.  Early  in 
the  tenth,  the  Nubians  attacked  Syene,  not  as  rebels, 
but  as  legitimate  enemies*  They  were,  however,  re- 
pulsed soon  afterwards*  A  little  later,  we  find  that 
George,  king  of  Nubia,  was  a  mediator  between  the 
king  of  Abyssinia  and  the  patriarch,  whom  he  per- 
auaded  to  send  bishops  from  Alexandria  into  Ethio- 
»ia.  In  the  eleventh  century,  Solomon,  king  of  Nu- 
lia,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  nephew  George,  and 
retired  to  a  monastery,  within  three  days*  journey  of 
Syene ;  whence  he  was  brought  by  the  Saracens  to 
Cairo,  and  there  treated  with  great  attention  as  a  sort 
of  state  prisoner.  It  is  also  said,  that  a  king  Cyriac 
once  raised  100,000  men  to  assist  the  Christians 
against  the  Mussulmen ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the 
number  renders  the  whole  story  more  than  doubtful. 
We  learn  from  IJartraann's  notes  on  Edrisi,  that  A- 
bulfeda  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  Baku!  in  the 
fifteenth,  spoke  of  the  Nubians  as  still  Christians; 
and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  they  continued  to 
exercise  their  religion  till  about  the  time  of  Sultan 
Selim,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  if 
not  still  later ;  for  Vansleb,  who  was  at  Siut  in  1673, 
tells  us,  that  the  churclies  were  then  still  entire, 
though  they  were  shut  up,  Christianity  having 
become  completely  extinct  for  want  of  pastors* 
He  gives  us  the  names  of  seventeen  bisbopricks, 
which  had    constituted  three  provinces;   the  first 
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province  he  calls  Maracu,  and  attributes  to  it  the  Latest  Pub- 
bishopricks  of  Kor^a,  Ibrim^  BucorqSf  Dunkala  or  ligations. 
Dungalay  Sai,  TcrmuSy  and  Scienhur  g  the  second 
province  seems  to  hold  a  middle  place :  and,  in  the 
third,  he  mentions  Soper  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
without  noticing  Nuabah,  which  is  the  name  given  to 
the  metropolis  by  the  Arabic  authors.  D*Herbelot, 
who  died  in  1695,  speaks  of  a  patriarch  still  resident 
atDungola,  and  appointed  by  the  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria. There  can,  at  anv  rate,  be  little  doubt  that 
the  ^'  King  John,"  mentioned  in  the  manuscripts  of 
Gyrshe  as  a  Christian,  must  have  been  a  king  of  Nu* 
bia,  and  rather  a  predecessor  of  the  Mek  of  Dungo- 
la,  than  a  Greek  emperor,  whose  authority  was  pro- 
bably never  acknowledged  in  this  country,  and  least  of 
all  when  Egypt  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Arabians. 
(Strabo,  Book  XVII.  Pliny,  Book  VI.  Chap.  xxix. 
Hist.  ByzanU  Vol.  XXI.  Ancient  Universal  History, 
fol.  Vol.  VII.  Modern  Universal  History,  Vol.  I. 
Vansleb,  Hisl.  de  VEgL  d* Alexandrie,  Par.  1677, 
p.  29.  D'Herbelot,  BibL  Orient.  Narrative  of  a  Jour* 
ney  in  Egypt,  and  the  Country  beyond  the  Cataracts. 
By  Thomas  Legh,  M.P.  4to.  Lond. 'J8I6.  Sepul^ 
chral  Inscriptions  from  Nubia^  Archasologia,  XIX. 

p.  1 69.) 

The  remains  of  the  churches  mentioned  by  Vans- 
leb were  observed,  in  many  parts  of  Nubia,  by  Cap- 
tain Light  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  covered  generally 
with  paintings  of  scriptural  subjects,  and  not  uncom- 
monly appearing  to  have  been  originally  built  for 
pagan  temples.  The  Pasha  of  Egypt,  he  says, 
*'  was  named  as  sovereign"  of  the  country,  *<  in  all 
transactions*'  between  Cairo  and  Assouan ;  beyond 
this,  as  far  as  Ibrim,  which  was  the  extent  of  his  ex- 
pedition, *'  the  reigning  Sultan  Mahmoud  was  con- 
sidered as  the  sovereign,"  though  the  neighbouring 
'<  ca^hief's  power  was  plainly  feared  more.'*  At 
Dakki  Captain  Light  found  the  name  of  Hermes  in- 
scribed as  that  Qi  the  deity  to  whom  the  temple  si- 
tuated there  must  have  been  dedicated ;  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  inquire  if  any  hieroglyphics  can  still 
be  found  on  this  remarkable  edifice,  which  will  bear 
a  similar  interpretation.  {Memoirs  relating  to  Eti" 
ropean  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  Edited  by  R.  Walpole, 
M.A.  4to.  Lond.  1 81 7*     P*  402,  465.) 

Captain  Light  has  more  recently  published  a  se- 
parate volume  of  his  Travels,  4to,  London,  1818. 
He  informs  us,  that  after  the  expulsion  of  Mohammed 
Pasha,  two  others  were  elected  by  the  troops  to  the 
same  dignity,  each  of  whom  remained  in  power  a 
few  weeks  only.  The  last  of  them  had  appointed 
Mahommed  AH  as  his  general,  to  command  an  ex- 
pedition aeainst  the  Mamelukes,  but  having  succeed- 
ed in  checking  the  enemy,  the  victorious  general  re- 
turned to  expel  and  take  place  of  his  master.  This 
remarkable  person'was  originally  a  Thracian  ;  and  he 
has  certainly  given  suflBcient  proofs  of  the  '*  vigour" 
of  his  character  in  his  transactions  with  the  Mame- 
lukes, with  whom  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
against  the  Wahabees ;  for  when  they  had  sent  the 
stipulated  force  of  1500  men  to  co-operate  with  him, 
he  put  to  death  every  man  of  them  in  a  single  morn- 
ing. He  succeeded,  however,  in  rescuing  the  h<Ay 
cities  from  the  power  of  the  Wahabees,  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  keys  of  these  cities  ostensibly  ob* 
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Latest  Piib-tained  him  the  favour  and  countenance  of  the  Porte, 
tications.    notwithstending  the  general  insubordination  of  his 
proceedings. 

Mr  WaIpole*9  collection  contains  also  some  older 
papers  of  the  late  Mr  Davison,  who  was  British 
consul  at  Algiers,  and  accompanied  Mr  Wortley 
Montague  to  £gypt  in  1763.  Mr  Davison  discoyer- 
ed,  in  the  great  pyramid,  a  room  before  unknown, 
immediately  over  the  chamber  which  contains  the 
sarcophagus ;  and  he  descended  the  three  successive 
wells,  to  the  depth  of  155  feet.  He  also  describes 
the  catacombs  of  Alexandria,  which  seem  to  have 
been  principally  employed  by  the  Greek  inhabitants 
of  that  city.  The  same  volume  contains  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  customs  and  manners  of 
modern  Egypt,  from  the  journal  of  Dr  Hume. 

A  considerable  addition  has  been  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Egypt,  by  the  pub*- 
lication  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Leake  s  accurate  and 
elegant  map  of  that  country,  comprehending  also  a 
sketch  of  Nubia,  as  far  as  the  southern  cataract, 
which  appears  to  be  the  limit  of  the  existing  re* 
mains  of  antiquity.     Besides  the  results  of  his  own 
personal  survey,  Colonel  Leake  has  employed  .the 
observations  of  the   French  astrononters  for    the 
determination  of  the  situation  of  the  diiSerent  places ; 
and,  with  respect  to  the  remoter  parts,  he  has  had 
the  advantage  of  consulting  the  manuscript  papers 
of  the  late  lamented  Mr  Burckhardt,  who  unhappily 
fell  a  victim  to  a  dysentery  at  Cairo,  in  October 
1817,  after  having  obtained,  by  a  long  residence  in 
the  country,  under  the  name  of  Shekh  Ibrahim,  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  every  thing,  that  could 
have  tended  to  facilitate  the  further  prosecution  of 
his  projected  expedition,  into  parts  of  the  continent 
still  more   remote.      Besides   the  ruins  of  ^  Greek 
churches,  scatterred  throughout  this  country,  the 
principal  points  of  Nubia,  which  are  remarked  as  ex- 
hibiting remains  of  still  greater  antiquity,  are  the 
Parembole  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine,  near  Debod, 
and  Tzitzi,  now  Klitzie,  both  of  which  had  been  vi- 
sited by  Colonel  Leake  and  Mr  Hamilton ;  Kardassy 
or  Gartaas ;  Taphis  and  Contra  Taphis,  now  Tafa  ; 
Kalabshe,  the  ancient  Talmis ;  Merowan,  the  ancient 
Tutzis,  near  Gyrshe ;  Pselcis,  now  Dakki,  and  Corte, 
still  Korti ;  Maharraka,  supposed  to  be  the  Hierosy- 
caminon  of  the  Itinerary,  and  which  may,  very  possi- 
bly, have  been  the  Maracu  mentioned  by  Vansfeb  as 
an  archbishoprick ;  Seboua;  Hass^ya;  Derr;  Ibrim, 
the  Premnis  of  the  ancients ;  Ebs^mbal,  perhaps  the 
Aboccis,  with  its  two  temples,  still  better  known  by 
the  labours  of  the  active  and  ingenious  Belzoni ;  BeyU 
lany,  or  rather  Fereyg;;  Serra,  probably  Phthuris ; 
Sukkoy,  perhaps  Cambusis ;  Samne,  not  improbably 
the  Acina  of  Nero's  spies;  Aamara,  possibly  Stady- 
sis ;  and  Soleb,  not  far  short  of  the  southernmost  ca- 
taract, where  the  author  is  disposed  to  place  the 
Napata  of  the  ancients,  in  latitude  about  iQg'':  a 
situation  which  would  agree  very  well  with  the  di». 
tances  of  Napata  from  Syene  and  from  Meroe ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  admit  that  this  cataract  can  be  so 
far  south  as  even  S0^»  consistently  with  the  testimo- 
ny of  other  geographers  respecting  the  latitudes  of 
Alosho  and  8ukkot ;  and,  indeed,  the  course  of  the 
river  is  laid  down  more  nearly  nortli  and  south  than 


the  descriptibn  of  Burckhardt  requires.  We  mof^  LitfMt  Pub- 
however,  expect  much  information  on  this  subject  ^^'^ 
from  the  observations  which  have  been  more  recently 
made  in  the  lower  parts  of  Nubia,  by  Captain 
Corry  of  the  Navy,  who  has  visited  them  in  compa* 
ny  with  his  brother  Lord  Belmore.  {Mt^  ofEgypt^ 
2  Sheets.  Lond.  1818.) 

The  Quarterly  Review  has  afforded  us,  in  several 
late  numbers,  a  highly  interesting  and  ^tifying  de- 
tail of  the  operations  and  discoveries,  which  have  been 
conducted  in  Egypt,  by  several  of  our  spirited  and  en- 
terprising countrymen.  Among  these  Mr  Bankes  has 
proceeded  the  furthest  south,  in  the  steps  of  Mr  Burck* 
hardt,  and  has  made  collections  anddrawings  of  a  great 
number  of  striking  remains  of  antiquity  (  Quarterly 
BevietVs  No.  SI):  and  he  has  sent  home  to  this  country 
a  variety  of  statues  and  bas  reliefs,  as  well  as  large 
manuscripts  on  papyrus,  in  the  epistolographic  cha- 
racter*  Mr  Salt  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  exer* 
tions,  and  he  has  most  fortunately  fotwd  an  assistant 
of  Herculean  strength  of  body,  and  of  proportional 
energy  of  mind,  in  the  person  of  Mr  Belzoni.  The 
head  called  a  yoimg  Memnon,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  weighs  eight  or  ten  tons,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  very  finest  specimens  of  Egyptian  sculp* 
ture  now  in  existence,  was  a  joint  present  of  Mr  Salt 
and  Mr  Burckhardt ;  and  Mr  Belzoni  has  the  merit 
of  having  conducted  the  very  difficult  operation  of 
bringing  it  down  to  the  Nile.  Mr  Hamilton  has  con- 
jectured that  it  may  have  belonged  to  the  statue  de- 
scribed by  Philostratus  as  a  Memnon  of  great  beaa« 
ty  (Q.  R.  No.  36) ;  but  the  remaining  fragment  of  the 
hieroglyphical  inscription  agrees  better  with  the 
name  of  another  sovereign,  apparently  of  the  same 
family,  who  is  represented  in  several  other  magnifi- 
cent monuments  at  Thebes  and  elsewhere. 

Captain  Caviglia,  the  master  of  a  mercantile  ves- 
sel in  the  Mediterranean,  has  exerted  himself  with 
singular  activity  and  perseverance  in  examining  the 
interior  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops.     AAer  hav- 
ing retraced  the  forgotten  steps  of  Mr  Davison,  he 
succeeded  in  pursuing  the  principal  oblique  passage 
200  feet  further  downwards  than  it  was  before  pra<^  • 
cable,  and  in  discovering  at  this  point  a  communica- 
tion with  the  well,  which  descends  from  the  floor  of 
the  upper  chamber.     This  communication  affording 
him  a  freer  circulation  of  air,  he  was  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed 28  feet  further  in  the  passage,  when  he  found 
that  it  opened  into  a  spacious  chamber,  66  feet  by 
27,  but'  of  unequal  height,  immediately  under  the 
centre  of  the  pyramid,  which  Mr  Salt  supposes  to 
have  been  the  piaee  of  the  theca,  or  sarcophagus, 
mentioned  by  Strabo  as  situated  at  the  end  of  the 
oblique  passage,  thotigh  at  present  no  sarcophagus  is 
to  be  found  in  it.  The  floor  is  elevated  30  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Nile,  so  that  tlie  water  could  never 
have  flowed  into  this  part  of  the  pyramid,  to  sur- 
round the  tomb  of  Cheops,  as  Herodotus  imagined. 
Some  passages  leading  out  of  this  chamber  appear  to 
terminate  abruptly,  without  opening  into  any  others. 
The  dimensions  of  the  upper  chamber,  which  still 
contains  a  sarcophagus,  are  only  35^  feet  by  17-^, 
and  18f  high. 

In  six  pyramids  which  have  been  opened,  the  prin- 
cipal passage  preserves  the  saipe  inclination  of  about 
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latest  Pub-426*  to  the  horizon  :  but  if  this  eonstnictton  was  in- 
^^^  tended  to  facilitate  the  observation  of  the  pole  star, 
88  has  been  conjectured,  it  was  at  least  extremely  ill 
contrived  for  the  determination  of  time,  on  account 
of  the  very  slow  apparent  motion  of  that  star.  In  a 
small  pyramid,  south  of  that  of  Mycerinus,  two 
chambers  were  found,  but  both  were  empty. 

Captain  Caviglia  proceeded  to  examine  a  number 
of  detached  mausoleums,  more  or  less  dilapidated,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  pyramids  :  he  found  their 
embellishments  chiefly  in  the  style  of  the  Theban 
catacombs ;  and  they  sometimes  contained  images 
too  large  to  have  been  brought  in  through  the  doors 
or  windows.  Some  of  the  stones  with  scidptures 
were  placed  upside  down ;  and  it  was  conjectured 
that  these  might  possibly  have  been  portions  of  the 
original  casing  of  the  pyramids,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  sculptured,  but  which  is  now  fallen  down. 

Mis  next  undertaking  was  the  very  arduous  task  of 
digging  away  the  sand  in  front  of  the  great  sphinx  ; 
a  share  of  the  expenses  of  this  labouf,  which  a* 
mounted  to  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds,  being 
contributed  by  Mr  Salt  and  some  other  gentlemen. 
The  body  of  the  monster  is  principally  formed  out  of 
the  solid  rock ;  the  paws  are  of  masonry,  extending 
forwards  fifty  feet  from  the  body:  between  them 
were  found  several  sculptured  tablets,  so  arranged 
as  to  constitute  a  small  temple  or  chapel,  and  further 
forwards  a  square  altar  with  horns,  which  seems  to 
have  been  employed  fur  burnt  offerings.  Several 
little  lionst  painted  red,  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  neighbouring  waUs,  are  also  among  the  antiqui- 
ties which  Captain  Caviglia  has  very  liberally  pre. 
sented  to  the  British  Museum,  as  a  testimony  of  re- 
spect to  the  nation  whose  flag  had  formerly  protect- 
ed him  in  his  voyages. 

Mr  Belzoni,  at  his  own  risk  and  expense,  suc- 
ceeded, after  many  fruitless  efibrts,  in  discovering 
the  entrance  into  the  second  pyramid  of  Chephren, 
in  which  Herodotus  had  asserted  that  there  were  no 
chunbers.  The  passage,  descending  at  first  obliquely 
from  the  north  side,  proceeds  afterwards  horizontal- 
ly to  the  principal  and  central  chamber,  which  mea- 
sures 46  feet  by  16,  and  is  28}  high,  containing  a 
sarcophagus  of  granite,  with  some  bones,  which,  from 
a  specimen  brought  over  by  Major  Fitzclarence,  have 
been  ascertain^  to  be  those  of  a  bullock.  An 
Arabic  inscription  testifies  that  the  pyramid  had  once 
been  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  "  Sultan  Alt 
Mahomet  the  First,  Ugloch,''  who  may  possibly 
have  been  the  Ottoman  emperor,  Mahomet  the 
First,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
{Qfiarterly  Review,  No.  36,  37>  38.) 

Among  the  Theban  catacombs,  Mr  Belzoni  has 
discovered  six  new  tombs;  the  most  remarkable 
of  them,  which,  with  all  its  galleries,  is  S09  feet 
long,  he  calls  the  tomb  of  Apis,  from  having 
found  the  mummy  of  a  bullock  in  one  of  its  cham- 
bers. In  another  apartment  was  a  magnificent 
sarcophagus  of  white  alabaster,  almost  as  transpa- 
rent as  crystal ;  and  the  whole  excavation,  sculptur- 
ed and  painted  in  the  most  finished  style  of  art,  was 
found  in  the  most  perfect  preservation.  Mr  Salt  ob- 
serves, that  the  colours  are  generally  pure  and  bril- 
liant, but  intermixed  wiUi  each  other  nearly  in  the 
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proportions  of  the  rainbow,  and  so  subdued  by  the  f^tent  I'ab* 
proper  introduction  of  blacks,  as  not  to  aj>pcar  Jjcati^^ 
gaudy,  but  to  produce  *«  a  harmony  that  in  some  of  ~ 
the  designs  is  really  delicioue."  A^  Beechey,  a  son 
of  the  celebrated  painter,  professes  himself,  in  a 
private  letter,  to  be  completely  fascinated  with  the 
effect  of  these  combinations.  *'  One  would  think  it 
was  in  Egypt,'*  he  observes,  "  that  Titian,  Giorgione, 
andTintoret,  had  acquired  all  that  vigour  and  magic 
of  effect,  which  distinguishes  them  so  remarkably 
from  all  other  painters,  in  point  of  arrangement,  and 
principally  in  the  happy  disposition  of  their  darks. 
The  new  tomb,"  he  continues,  ^*  lately  discovered 
here  by  Mr  Belzoni,  is  about  to  be  transferred  by 
him  from  Thebes  to  London.  Belzoni  has  made 
moulds  of  every  individual  object  in  the  tomb ;  ac- 
curate drawings  of  the  whole  have  been  executed 
on  a  small  scale ;  the  greater  part  are  already  finish- 
ed, and  coloured  by  a  voong  Italian  of  the  name 
of  Ricci,  whom  Belzoni  has  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  tomb  will  be  built  on  the  same  scale  with 
the  original,  and  will  be  seen  by  candle  light ;  so 
that  the  effect  cannot  fail  to  be  precisely  that  of  the 
excavation  itself." 

In  Nubia  the  spirit  and  perseverance,  with  which 
thelittle  band  of  excavators  pursued  the  attempt  to 
penetrate  into  the  tenaple  of  Ebsambal,  were  not  less 
worthy  of  admiration.  Mr  Belzoni  and  his  servant, 
accompanied  only  by  Mr  Beechey,  were  abandoned 
on  some  futile  pretence  by  the  Arab  workmen  whom 
they  had  employed,  and  were  unable  to  procure  for 
many  weeks  any  other  food  than  durra  or  millet ; 
they  had  resolution,  however,  to  proceed  with  their 
enterprise  as  manual  labourers,  and  they  were  at 
last  amply  rewarded  for  their  perseverance.  In 
front  of  the  temple  there  were  four  colossal  statues, 
sixty  feet  high,  one  of  which  had  been  thrown  down ; 
but  it  was  only  after  digging  for  three  weeks 
through  150  feet  of  sand,  that  our  adventurers  sue-* 
ceeded  in  entering  the  temple,  consisting  of  fourteen 
chambers  and  a  great  hall,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
and  ornamented  with  sculptures  superior,  in  point 
of  execution,  to  the  greater  part  of  those  whicli 
are  found  in  Egypt ;  besides  eight  colossal  statues 
thirty  feet  high,  which  are  placed  in  the  hall.  Mr 
Belzoni  also  found  at  Thebes  a  colossal  head  and 
arm,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  Horus  ;  and  his 
lady  discovered,  during  his  absence  in  Nubia,  a  fine 
statue  of  white  marble,  supporting  a  ram's  head  on 
its  knees. 

Though  Burckhardt*s  untimely  end  interrupted 
his  further  progress  in  Africa,  yet  with  respect  to 
Nubia  his  observations  were  complete,  and  he  had 
himself  prepared  his  journals  for  publication,  in  a 
form  which  does  equal  credit  to  his  diligence  and 
judgment  in  observation,  and  to  his  candour  and 
good  taste  in  the  simple  and  elegant  narration  of 
Uiat  which  he  has  observed.  He  informs  us,  that 
the  tragedy  of  the  Mamelukes  was  not  confined  to 
Cairo ;  but  that  400  more  of  them  were  decoyed  out 
of  the  mountains  near  Assouan,  and  fell  victims,  to- 
gether with  260  of  their  slaves,  to  the  treachery  of 
Ibrahim  Bey,  the  son  of  the  Paslia. 

It  appears  that  the  Nile,  between  the  first  and 
secona  cataractSi  runs  chiefly  through  a  country  of 
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Latert  Pub-  sancUtone,  and  is  naTigable  throughout  this  extent; 
1I-..S        ^^^  ^^  ^^^  cataract  of  Wady  Haifa,  a  little  above 

Ebsambal,  the  sandstone  tenninates,  and  the  district 
of  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks  begins,  extend- 
ing a  hundred  miles  further  upwards:  and  In  this 
space  the  course  of  the  river  is  interrupted  by  fre- 
quent shallows  and  small  falls.  The  roaring  of  the 
fall  at  Wady  Haifa,  sometimes  called  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction Jenadely  or  the  cataract,  may  be  heard  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two ;  but  the  part  of  the 
river  that  falls  is  only  about  20  yards  over :  there 
are,  however,  three  falls  in  succession,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring scenery  is  very  romantic.  Immediately  be* 
yond  this  country  is  Kolbe,  the  principal  place  in 
the  district  of  Sukkot,  for  there  is  no  town  of  that 
name:  then  the  island  Say,  probably  the  Sai  of 
Vansleb ;  and,  450  miles  above  Assouan,  according 
to  Mr  Burckhardt*s  reckoning,  is  Tinareh,  in  the 
district  of  Mahass,  the  furthest  point  to  which  he 
penetrated,  within  15  or  20  miles  of  the  remotest 
cataract,  and  a  day  and  a  halPs  journey  only  from 
Mosho,  by  the  shortest  road.  The  country  through 
which  he  passed  is  supposed  to  contain  a  population 
not  exceeding  100,000,  and  is  govetned  by  three 
Kashefs,  who  are  brothers,  and  tributary  to  Egypt, 
but  inclined  to  favour  the  Mamelukes^  who  seem  to 
be  pretty  firmly  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dongola :  Hassan  Kashef  lives  principally  at  Derr ; 
his  brothers  further  south.  At  Mahass  a  series  of 
more  than  20  little  kingdoms  begins,  which  extend 
to  Sennaar ;  their  kings  are  independent,  but  have 
scarcely  the  power  of  life  and  death;  the  people 
are  generally  slave  merchants,  and  those  of  Mahass 
are  the  nearest  that  send  caravans  to  Cairo.  At 
Mosho  begins  the  kingdom  of  Dongola ;  and  near  it 
is  the  island  of  Argo,  a  long  day's  journey  in  length, 
with  a  brick  castle  in  it.  There  are  many  other  is- 
lands in  the  course  of  the  river  through  Dongola, 
which  extends  for  five  days'  journey :  the  country  is 
celebrated  for  a  very  fine  breed  of  horses,  like  the 
Arabian,  but  much  stronger,  and  fed,  as  Bruce  ob» 
served  of  the  horses  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  on 
straw  only.  The  city  of  Merawe»  singularly  resem- 
bling the  ancient  Meroe  in  name,  is  Uie  metropolis 
of  the  Sheygya  Arabs,  beyond  Dongola,  and  is  re- 
markable for  schools,  of  high  reputation,  and  parti- 
cularly celebrated  for  their  penmanship.  These 
Arabs  ride,  like  their  distant  neighbours  the  Abys- 
sinians,  with  a  toe  only  in  the  stirrup. 

The  languages  spoken  in  Nubia  are  the  Kensy 
and  Uie  Nouba,  the  former  being  confined  to  the 
northernmost  parts  of  the  countr)' :  these  languages 
somewhat  resemble  each  other,  but  they  difier  essen- 
tially from  the  Arabic,  although  the  people  are  sup- 
posed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  who 
spread  from  the  East  in  the  middle  ages,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  original  inhabitants,  who 
remain  about  Tafa  and  Serra,  having  become  Maho- 
metans. However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
languages  exhibit  no  traces  whatever  of  any  dialect 
of  the  old  Egyptian ;  and  this  circumstance  aflbrds 
a  very  strong  argument  in  confirmation  of  the  au- 
thor's assertion,  that  the  Christians  had  in  general 
been  expelled  from  Nubia  before  the  time  of  Sultan 
Selim ;  the  three  garrisons  of  Bosnian  soldiers,  whom 


prince  established,  in  Assouan,  Ibrlm,  and  Say,  Latest  Pnb- 
having  been  sent  by  the  express  invitation  of  one  of  ^^"^ 
the  rival  factions  of  Arabs,  who  occupied  the  coun- 
ory,  and  remaining  still  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
population,  and  being  governed  by  their  own  Agas. 
We  can  only  reconcile  these  facts  with  the  testi- 
monies in  favour  of  the  existence  of  Christianity  in 
Nubia  down  to  about  the  same  time,  by  supposing 
that  its  extinction  must  have  been  gradual,  and  that 
the  Thebaic  language,  and  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  country,  dwindled  away  by  degrees,  not  *'  for 
want  of  pastors'*  only,  butfipomthe  hostility  of  the 
Arabian  intruders. 

A  concise  but  clear  and  saUsfactoiy  description  of 
the  various  temples,  noticed  in  Colonel  Leake's  map, 
is  inserted  in  Mr  Burckhardt  s  relation :  and  he  con* 
jectures  that  the  order  of  their  antiquity  is  neariy 
this:  l.Ebsambal;  2.  Gyrshe;  3.  Derr;  4.  Samne; 
5.  Ballyane;  6.  Hasseya;  7«  Seboua;  8.  Aanuira 
and  Kalabshe ;  9.  Dakke  and  Maharraka ;  10.  Kar- 
dassy;  11.  Merowau;  12.  Debet;  13.  Korty;  and, 
14.  Tafa.  The  small  temple  at  Ebsambal  has  a  head 
bearing  a  temple  for  the  capital  of  its  columns,  like 
those  at  Dendera,  but  with  a  lock  of  hair  hanging 
down  on  each  side.  The  statues  before  the  great 
temple,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Osiris,  are  of  remarkably  fine  forms.  In  a  small 
temple  at  Kalabshe  there  are  some  good  historical 
sculptures  of  a  victory  over  the  southern  countries, 
beyond  Meroe.  But  the  sculptures  at  Dakke  Mr 
Burckhardt  thinks  superior  to  any  others  of  the  £« 
gyptian  school,  and  such  as  might  have  been  consi- 
dered as  fit  ornaments  for  a  Grecian  building.  In  a 
small  temple  at  Samne,  there  is  stUt  an  image  with 
the  attributes  of  Osiris,  and  there  are  figures  of  a 
Paamyles  on  the.  walls. 

Mr  Burckhardt  has  given  us  several  Greek  in« 
scriptionsy  many  of  whicli  had  been  copied  by  Cap- 
tain Light  a  little  diffisrently.  One  of  these  begins 
with  "  This  is  the  homage  of  Caius  Cassius  Celer;*** 
not  VuIsiliuSf  as  it  had  been  read  from  Captain  Light's 
manuscript.  At  Maharraka,  the  writer  of  one  in- 
scription has  very  benevolently  included  ^'  the  read- 
er" in  his  petition,  for  a  blessing  from  **  Isis,  the 
goddess  with  ten  thousand  names»  and  from  the  sun 
Sarapis."  At  Kardassy,  an  inscription  dated  under 
the  Philips,  the  successors  of  the  Emperor  Gordian, 
records  Uie  munificence  of  Psentuaxis,  who  gave  to 
the  temple  "  twenty  pieces  of  gold  in  his  first  priest- 
hood, and  thirty  in  his  second."  A  Thebaic  tomb- 
stone, lying  at  Assouan,  seems  to  contain  only  these 
words:  *'  Js  +  CHT.  This  day,  in  memory  of  the 
late  John  Panokae.  Indict,  xvi.  15.  Mechir  6."  In 
fikct,  there  is  scarcely  any  trace  of  the  old  Egyptian 
language  to  be  found  in  any  existing  monument,  em- 
ployed upon  any  other  occasion  than  for  the  most 
unimportant  memorials  of  die  moat  inajgnlficant  per- 
sonages. 

An  article  has  lately  appeared  in  oneof  the  French 
jounuils,  announcing  the  diacoveiy  of  a  ruined  city, 
situated  a  few  leagues  firom  the  Red  Sea,  by  a  young 
French  traveller,  Mr  CaiUaud,  nearly  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Assouan,  and  called  by  the  Arabs,  Sekelle. 
It  has  still  many  templfis,  palaces,  and  private  hou- 
ses standing,  so  that  it  may  in  sobm  req>ects  be  com- 
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Pob-  pared  io  Pompeii :  the  architectare  is  Greek>  wich 
some  Egyptian  ornaments ;  several  inscriptions  prove 
that  it  was  built  by  the  Ptolemies;  and  one  of  the 
temples  was  evidently  dedicated  to  Berenice.  The 
situation  agrees  sufficiently  well  with  that  of  the  an- 
cient city  Berenice,  so  called  in  honour  erf*  the  mother 
of  Ptolmy  Philadelphus,  notwithstanding  that  seve- 
ral ancient  authors  agree  in  describing  this  city  as  a 
port  on  the  Red  Sea ;  for  the  city  may  easily  have 
been  at  some  little  distance  from  a  harbour  bearing 
the  same  name :  and  no  other  town  of  any  magnitude 
seems  to  have  existed  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
through  Berenice,  according  to  Pliny,  that  the  prin- 
cipal trade  of  the  Romans  with  India  was  conducted, 
bv  means'  of  caravans  which  reached  the  Nile  at 
Coptus,  not  fiff  from  the  point  at  which  the  present 
shorter  route  by  Cosseir  meets  the  river ;  and  by  this 
channel  it  is  said  that  no  less  than  L.4100.000  of  Ro- 
maxk  money  was  sent  to  India,  while  merchandises 
were  returned,  that  ultimately  sold  for  a  hundred 
times  as  much.  Mr  Burckhardt  seems  to  have  heard 
some  vague  reports  respecting  these  ruins;  but  it 
was  reserved  for  Mr  Cailliaud  to  obtain  ocular  evi- 
dence of  their  existence,  and  of  their  magnitude. 

While  so  much  has  been  done  abroad  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  lost  treasures  of  Egypt,  it  appears  diat  no 
less  labour  has  been  silently  employed  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  investigation  at  home :  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  partly  with  a  view  to  perpetuate  the  continu- 
ance of  these  ^fibrts,  that  an  association  has  been 
formed  in  London,  of  which  the  firiit  and  immediate 
object  is  merely  to  insure  the  preservation,  and  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  all  that  remains  of  Egyptian 
itterature,  by  midcing  a  oeHection  of  drawings  of  all 
the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  in  exbtence,  and 
printing  them  lithogn^ically,  in  a  form  most  conve- 
nient for  reference  and  examination,  under  the  title 
"C/f  Hieroglyphics  J  collected  by  the  Egyptian  Society. 
The  plates,  wliich  have  already  been  executed,  do  cre- 
dit to  the  manipulation  of  Mr  Ackermann's  press,  as 
well  as  to  the  extreme  neatness  and  accuracy  of  the 
draughtsman  who  has  been  employed  on  them. 
They  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been,  published, 
as  they  are  only  to  be  distributed  among  a  limited 
number  of  subscribers ;  but  as  they  are  to  be  pre- 
sented to  several  public  libraries,  in  difierent  parts 
-of  Europe,  they  may  be  consulted  by  the  general 
reader  without  difficulty. 

in  the  midst  of  ail  the  zeal  and  activity  displayed 
by  our  countrjrmen  who  have  travelled,  or  who  are 
vesident,  in  Egypt,  it  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  tliat 
their  attention  has  not  yet  been  turned  to  an  object, 
which  is  paramount  to  all  the  rest  in  its  importance^ 
for  the  substantial  advancement  of  our  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  history  and  literature  of  the  coun- 
try ;  that  is,  the  recovery  of  the  lost  fragments  or 
of  some  of  the  duplicates  of  the  *'  trilinguar,'*  or  ra- 
ther trigrammatic  Stone  of  Rosetta  ;  a  monument 
which  has  already  enabled  us  to  obtain  a  general 
idea  of  the  nature  and  subject  of  any  given  hiero- 
glyphical inscription,  by  pursuing  the  investigations 
already  carried  to  an  unexpected  extent  by  an  anony- 
mous author,  whose  interpretation  was  communicat' 
ed  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  by  Mr  Rouse 
BouGRTON,  together  with  copies  of  some  fragments 


of  manuscripts  which  this  gentleman  had  brought  L«te«t  Pnb- 
from  Egypt,     {Archofologia,   Vol.  XVIII.  p.  61.    !«»*«»»■ 
Museum  Criticum,  No.  VI.  and  VII.)     Mr  de  Sacy,  "^^'^ 
and  more  especially  Mr  Akbrblad,  had  made  some 
progress  in  identifying  the  sense  of  the  several  parts 
of  (he  second  inscription  of  the  stone ;  but  they  had 
scarcely  at  all  considered  the  sacred  characters,  and 
it  was  left  for  British  industry,  to  convert  to  perma- 
nent profit  a  monument,  which  had  before  been  a 
useless,  though  a  glorious  trophy  of  British  valOur. 

We  must  recollect  that  every  analysis  of  an  un- 
known object  of  this  nature  must  unavoidably  pro- 
ceed more  or  less  by  the  imperfect  argumentation 
sometimes  very  properly  called  a  circle,  but  which, 
in  such  instances,  may  be  more  aptly  compared 
to  a  iqpiral,  or  to  an  algebraical  approximation; 
since,  by  assuming  certain  incorrect  suppositions, 
not  too  remote  from  the  truth,  we  may  render  them, 
by  means  of  a  continual  repetition  of  the  calculation, 
more  and  more  accurate,  until  at  length  the  error  is 
rendered  wholly  inconsiderable ;  and  in  this  manner 
we  often  satisfy  the  conditions  of  a  problem,  which 
it  wouid  be  impracticable  to  solve  by  a  more  di- 
rect method.  A  process  thus  tedious  and  laborious, 
however,  loses  the  greatest  part  of  its  interest  when 
the  solution  is  obtained ;  and  it  is  no  longer  necessa- 
ry to  explain  in  detail  every  step  through  which  it 
has  passed.  The  deciphering  of  the  Rosetta  stone 
is  fortunately  in  great  measure  independent  of  any 
hypothesis  of  this  kind  extraneous  to  itself;  and  the 
Greek  text  affords  at  once  the  first  approximation 
for  beginning  the  process ;  but,  in  order  to  extend  the 
inquiry  to  other  objects,  a  variety  of  authorities  must  be 
compared  and  appreciated ;  we  must  select  Irom  the 
Greek  authora  an  abstract  of  the  religious  supersti- 
tions and  of  the  civil  ordinances  of  the  Egyptians ; 
but  it  will  be  necessary,  in  making  this  selection,  to 
have  some  regard  to  the  results  which  have  been 
obtained  from  an  examination  of  the  principal  hiero- 
glyphical monuments  still  extant,  in  order  tliat  we 
may  avoid  the  confusion,  which  would  be  the  ne. 
cessary  consequence  of  adopting  indiscriminately  the 
whole  mass  of  contradictory  matter,  which  various 
mythological  authors  have  collected  or  invented  up- 
on the  subject ;  and  considering  how  absurdly  and 
monstrously  complicated  the  Egyptian  superstitions 
really  were,  it  becomes  absolutely  essential  to  sepa- 
rate that  which  is  most  fully  established,  or  most 
generally  admitted,  from  the  accidental  or  local  va- 
rieties, Which  may  have  been  exaggerated  by  differ- 
ent authors  into  established  usages  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  still  more  from  those  which  have  been 
the  fanciful  productimis  of  their  own  inventive  facul- 
ties. Unfortunately,  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  existing  monuments  of  Egypt  are  of  a  mytholo- 
gical nature;  so  that  their  pantheon,  or  rather  panthe* 
rion,  acquires  an  interest  altogether  foreign  to  its  real 
character,  on  account  of  the  utility  of  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  in  developing  the  nature  of 
the  language  employed.  The  accounts,  which  have 
been  preserved,  of  the  customs  and  civil  ordinances 
of  the  country,  are  still  more  discordant  than  those 
which  relate  to  their  deities ;  but  they  may  still  in 
some  instances  be  illustrated  from  monuments  which 
remain  in  existence.     Respecting  the  early  history 
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PantbeoB.  and  chronology  of  Egypt,  we  can  do  little  more  than 
'  appreciate  the  various  degrees  of  plausibility  of  the 
different  fables  that  have  been  related,  and  the  com- 
parative credulity  of  the  autliors  who  have  appeared 
to  believe  in  them  ;  for  hitherto  no  hteroglyphical  re> 
cords  have  been  discovered,  which  can  afford  as 
much  assistance ^n  this  department  of  the  investiga- 
.  tion ;  though  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  a 
continued  series  of  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  from 
the  earliest  times,  may  have  been  chronicled  in  more 
than  one  of  the  innumerable  multitude  of  inscrip- 
tions hitherto  uncopied  and  unexamined.   ^  ' 

Section  IL-^Pantkeon  of  Egypt. 

In  the  seleption  of  authorities  respecting  the  prio- 
cipal  deities  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians,  it  will  be< 
most  convenient  to  consider  the  respective  person- 
ages in  their  chronological,  or  rather  genealogical 
order,  as  far  as  any  evidence  can  be  obtained  to  as- 
certain their  places  in  the  mythological  system. 

1.  Agathodabmon,  Cneph,  or  ChnufJiisy  appears 
to  be  the  oldest  representative  of  the  divine  power 
admitted  by  the  Egyptians,  although  his  attributes 
are  not  distinctly  ascertained,  except  as  the  parent 
of  Phthah,  whose  origin  is  referred,  in  the  works  of 
the  spurious  Hermes,  to  an  egg  of  Cneph  or  Emeph, 
which  is  perhaps  the  Coptic  ihhnifi,  genius  of  spi' 
riL  Even  before  this  Cneph,  we  are  told  of  tiie 
existence  o£  an  Eicton  or  JUon^  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  mean  ihhtho,  genius  of  the  tohole  world  t 
but  this  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  chaos,  and  tha 
personification  is  not  generally  admitted.  Eusebius 
makes  Cneph  distinctly  synonymous  with  Agatho- 
daemon ;  and.  tins  interpretation  seems  to  identify 
tlic  term  with  the  Cnuphis,  of  whom  Strabo  men- 
tions a  temple  in  Elephantine ;  since  ihhnufi  would 
naturally  mean  good  genius^  the  word  nuft  occur- 
ring frequently  in  other  compounds.  In  a  Greek 
inscription  lately  brought  to  the  British  Museum, 
the  emperor  .  Nero  is  called  the  '*  good  genius*'  of 
the  world,  and  the  winged  globe  hovering  over  the 
inscription  seems  to  be  allusive  to  this  piece  of  flat- 
tery :  but  the  Chnuphls  or  Chnumis  of  the  amulets 
of  later  times  is  a  serpent  or  a  dragon  raising  itself 
on  its  tail,  having  rays  about  its  head,  and  surround- 
ed with  stars.  The  name  of  Agathodaemon  is  in- 
serted by  Manetho  among  the  fabidous  kings,  im- 
mediatefy  before  Cronus. 

2.  The  same  authority  attributes  a  still  higher  an- 
tiquity to  Phthah,  whom  it  places  as  the  first  of 
the  fabulous  kings  of  Egypt ;  and  he  Is  universally 
considered  as  the  great  ancestor  of  the  other  deities, 
and  is  especially  called  the  father  of  the  sun^  as  we 
learn  from  various  chronologers,  and  from  Callisthenes 
and  others.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  creative,  and  perhaps  of  the  generative 
power,  designated  under  the  character  of  a  workman, 
ur  an  architect.  He  is  sometimes  compared  to  Pro- 
metheus^  as  the  discoverer  of  6re:  but  Hephaestus  or 
Vulcan  h  his  common  representative  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  mythology ;  although  it  must  always  be 
remembered^  that  between  the  imaginary  PEa- 

SONAGES   OF   DIFFERENT    NATIONS    THE    IDENTITY 
MUST    NATURALLY    BE   ACCIDENTAlr    AND    IMPER- 


FECT. Cicero  and  Eusebius  mention  Phthah  as  the  P^tfieoa. 
same  with  Vulcan;  and  Eratosthenes,  on  the  authori* 
ty  of  th^  Egyptian  priests,  interprets  »mobphtha, 
PhilephaesttiSf  or  Iwing  Vulcan^  which  in  Coptic 
would  be  exactly  expressed  by  maiprthak,  as 
MAisoN  is  loving  a  brother*  Mr  Akerblad  quotes^ 
from  a  Coptic  sermon  of  Sinnethi,  the  words»  <*  He- 
phaestus, who  is  Ptah,"  and  this  remarkable  passace 
proves,  as  he  justly  observes,  how  much  Jablonsky 
was  mistaken  in  his  orthography  of  Phihash,  on 
which  he  founded  one  of  his  fanciful  etymologies. 

3.  Neitu,  the  Minerva  of  the  Egyptians,  had  a 
celebrated  temple  at  Sais,  in  which  .was  the  well 
known  inscription  on  the  goddess  of  universal  na- 
ture, whose  o&priflg,  in  the  translation  of  the  in- 
scription, as  preserved  by  Proclus,  is  said  to  be  the 
sun.  It  seems  therefore  natural  to  call  Neith  the 
wife  of  Phthah ;  as  Plato  also  observes,  that  arts  were 
invented  by  Vulcan  and  his  wife ;  but  we  are  told 
that  Neith  is  to  be  considered  as  both  male  and  fe- 
male. The  name  is  mentioned  by  Plato  as  synony*. 
mous  with  Minerva,  and  Eratosthenes  explains  Ni- 
tocris,  Minerva  the  victorious. 

4.  Re,  or  Phre,  the  Svn,  otherwise  called  On,  is 
mentioned  by  Manetho  as  the  son  of  Vulcan.  He 
ibarried  Rhea,  and  having  discovered  her  infidelity, 
condemned  her  to  bear  no  oaring  on  any  day  or 
any  night  of  the  whole  360  that  then  made  the  year. 
Plutarch  says  that  he  was  represented  by  a  young 
child  rising  out  of  a  lotus ;  but  this  emblem  is  more 
probably  attributable  to  Horus,  who  is  anotlier  of 
the  forms  of  the  solar  power,  and  is  sometimes  im- 
properly confounded  with  Apollo.  The  word  Phre 
is  otlen  found  in  Greek  letters  on  the  amulets,  ac- 
companied by  emblems  of  the  sun. 

5.  Rhea,  the  wife  of  the  Sun,  may  perhaps  have 
derived  her  name  from  Re  s  she  appears  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  Urania,  or  female  Heaven,  of  Hora- 
poUo,  the  Coptic  phe  being  feminine.  Jablonsky 
makes  Rhea  the  same  with  Athor,  but  he  adduces 
no  sufficient  authority  for  the  opinion.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  familiar  both  with  Cronus  and  with 
Thoth ;  and  Diodorus  calls  her  the  wife  and  sister  of 
Cronus. 

6.  loH,  the  Moon.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Hermes 
played  at  dice  with  the  Moon,  probably  as  presiding 
over  the  calendar,  in  order  to  gain  a  time  for  the 
birth  of  Rhea*s  children,  and  to  evade  her  husband's 
curse ;  so  that  the  Moon  must  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  oldest  deities.    The  Egyptian  name  being 

.masculine,  the  Moon  can  scarcely  have  been  wor- 
shipped as  a  goddess ;  and  whatever  relation  may 
have  been  imagined  to  exist  between  Isis  and  the  lu- 
nar influence,  the  two  deities  were  certainly  not 
identical. 

7.  Apopis,  a  brother  of  the  Sun,  is  mentioned  by 
Plutarch  as  having  made  war  against  Jove.  But  the 
Jupiter  of  Manetho  stands  much  later  in  the  list,  the 
order  being  Vulcan,  the  Sun,  Agathodsemon,  Cro- 
nus, Osiris  with  Isis,  *  *,  Typhon,  Horus,  Ares,  A- 
nubis,  Hercules,  Apollo,  Ammon,  Tithoes,  Sosus, 
and  Jove;  the  last  nine  being  denominated  semi- 
gods. 

8«  Cronus,  or  Satum,  is  only  known  from  his 
connexion  with  Rhea,  the  wife  of  the  Sun.    His 
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PantHe^a*  character  probably  bore  some  relation  to  a  personi* 
ficadon  of  Time  and  Antiquity. 

9.  TaoTH,  Theuik,  or  Taaut,  one  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated of  the  Egyptian  deities,  is  sufficiently  iden* 
tified  with  Hermes  or  Mercury,  by  the  testimony  of 
a  variety  of  authors.  Diodorus  mentions  him  as  the 
scribey  or  secretary,  and  privy  counsellor  of  Osiris. 
He  is  generally  considered  as  the  inventor  of  letters, 
and  of  the  fine  arts.  Plutarch  and  HorapolJo  ob- 
serve, that  he  was  typified  by  the  ibis,  which  was  sa- 
cred to  him.  Plutarch  also  says,  that  he  had  one 
arm  shorter  than  the  other. 

10.  Osiris,  properly  OsHiRif  me^ining  in  Coptic 
energetic,  or  act  he  ^  which  is  precisely  one  of  Plu- 
tarch's interpretations  of  the  name,  was  the  deity 
most  universally  adored  throughout  Egypt,  and  pos- 
sessing the  principal  attributes  of  Bacchus,  Adonis, 
and  Pluto ;  besides  being  often  compared  to  the  Nile, 
and  sometimes  to  the  Sun.  He  was  genealogically 
considered  as  the  son  of  the  Sun  and  of  Khea :  at 
his  birth,  on  the  first  of  the  supplementary  days  of 
the  calendar,  a  voice  was  heard,  proclaiming  that  bo 
was  Lord  of  all.  He  married  his  sister  Isis,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  left  her  to  govern  his  kingdom 
during  his  military  expeditions,  resembling  those  of 
Bacchus ;  being  accompanied  by  Pan,  Hercules,  and 
Macedo,  having  a  ship  which  was  the  prototype  of 
the  Argo  of  the  Greeks,  with  Canopus  for  his  pilot. 
He  was  at  last  treacherously  shut  up  alive  in  a  coffin 
by  Typhon,  aided  by  seventy  two  conspirators,  to- 
gether with  an  Ethiopian  queen  Aso.  The  coffin,  be- 
ing thrown  into  the  Nile,  was  carried  to  one  of  its 
mouths,  and  there  ltd  on  shore ;  it  became  after- 
wards inclosed  in  the  trunk  of  an  erica,  which  grew 
round  it^  and  which  constituted  one  of  the  columns 
of  King  Malcander*8  palace :  but  the  body  escaped 
from  its  confinement,  and  was  found  by  Typhon  as 
he  was  hunting:,  be  divided  it  into  fourteen  parts^ 
which  were  aflerwards  found,  scattered  in  different 
places,  by  Isis,  and  buried  separately.  Osiris,  how- 
ever, returned  from  the  dead,  to  console  his  wife, 
and  to  conduct  the  education  of  his  son  Horus. 
There  was  a  mystery  in  his  identification  with  Pluto, 
of  which  the  old  authors  affect  to  speak  with  reve- 
rence. His  dress  was  generally  white,  but  some- 
times black.  He  is  represented  as  carrying  a  whip, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  intended  for  the  punishment 
of  Typhon.  Plutarch  says,  that  he  is  typified  by  a 
hawk,  and  denoted  hieroglyphically  by  an  eye  and  a 
sceptre. 

11.  Arubris,  a  twin-brother  of  Osiris,  and,  like 
him,  the  son*  of  the  Sun  and  of  Rhea,  was  born  on 
the  second  supplementary  day*  He  is  also  called 
the  elder  Horus,  and  is  considered  by  some  of  the 
Greeks  as  their  Apollo. 

IS.  Typhom,  the  spurious  son  of  Rhea  and  Cro- 
nus, was  bom  on  the  third  supplementary  day,  and 
married  his  sister  Nephthe.  He  is  characterized  by 
a  red  colour,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  perso- 
nification of  the  effects  of  scorching  heat.  He  is 
also  compared  to  the  earth's  shadow,  as  causing 
edijpses  of  the  moon.  The  celestial  habitation  of  his 
soul  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  Great  Bear.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  ills  Egyptian  names  were  Seihf  Be^ 


ban  or  Babtfny  and  Smy  ;  the  word  Typhon  being  Pantheon. 
apparently  of  Greek  origin. 

13.  Isis,  Isi,  or  Esi,  was  supposed  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  ^Thoth  and  Rhea^  born  on  the  fourth  sup- 
plementary day ;  she  was  also  sometimes  called  the 
.  daughter  of  Prometheus.  She  is  generally  compa- 
red to  Ceres,  or  the  Earth,  and  is  ntade  the  deity  of 
fertility  and  of  maternal  love.  She  was  also  esteem- 
ed analogous  to  Proserpine,  as  tfie  queen  of  the 
lower  regions,  and  the  wife  of  Pluto ;  thus  she  is 
called,  by  Aristides,  **  the  saviour  and  conductress 
of  souls ;"  and,  in  some  Roman  inscriptions  copied  by 
Zoega,  she  i»  made  **  the  guardian  of  the  ashes  of 
tlie  dead."  Horapollo  says,  that  her  head  was  some- 
times adorned  with  vulture's  plumes ;  but  Herodotus 
''tells  us,  that  she  was  represented  with  cow's  horns, 
like  lo  ;  other  authors  however  say,  that,  afler  Ho- 
rus, in  revenge  for  his  father's  death,  had  made  Ty- 
phon prisoner,  Isis  imprudently  set  him  at  liberty, 
and  Horus,  therefore,  tore  the  regal  diadem  from 
her  brow,  but  that  Thoth  or  Hermes  substituted  for 
it  a  helmet  made  of  a  bullock's  head.  Her  soul  was 
supposed  to  have  its  residence  in  the  Dog  star,  the 
SothiB  of  the  Egyptians.  Her  dress  was  of  many 
colours.  She  is  sometimes  compared  to  the  moon ; 
but  this  idea  appears  to  be  foreign  to  the  oldest  my- 
thology, as  well  as  to  the  genius  of  the  Egjrptian  lan- 
guage. She  has  also  been  somewhat  arbitrarily  con- 
founded with  Minerva  by  Plutarch,  in  speaking  of 
the  inscription  of  the  temple  of  SaSs,  which  con- 
fessedly related  to  the  Egyptian  Minerva,  who  was 
indisputably  the  goddess  Neith ;  although,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  inattention,  the  **  robe"  mentioned  in 
the  inscription  has  been  called  the  *'  robe  of  Isis," 
and  the  expression  has  been  almoist  proverbially  em- 
ployed as  denoting  mystery  and  secrecy. 

14>.  Nephthe,  rather  dian  Nephthyt,  the  spuri- 
ous daughter  of  Rhea  and  Cronus,  was  bom  on  the 
fifth  supplementary  day.  She  is  sometimes  called 
by  the  Greeks  Teletite^  that  b,  consummation  ;  and 
sometimes  Venus  and  Victory.  She  is  mentioned  by 
Firmicus  as  the  sister  and  companion  of  Isis ;  and 
Plutarch  says,  that  the  face  of  Isis  was  sometimes 
represented  on  the  sistrum,  and  sometimes  that  of 
Nephthe. 

15.  Thubris,  a  concubine  of  Typhon,  is  only  no* 
ticed  as  having  been  pursued,  on  her  way  to  visit 
Horus,  by  a  huge  snake,  which  was  killed  by  Ho- 
rus*s  people. 

16.  Bebon,  who  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
Typhon,  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  his  companions. 

17*  Arks  is  inserted  among  the  fabulous  kings  of 
Manetho.  Vettius  Valens  says,  that  the  planet  Mars 
was  called  by  the  Egyptians  Artes ;  and.  Cedrenus 
makes  the  name  Ertosi*  Herodotus  tells  us,  that 
Mars  was  worshipped  at  Papremis. 

18.  SoMUs,  or  Shorn,  was  probably  the  personage 
called  the  Egyptian  Hercules  by  the  Greek  writers. 
Thus,  the  great  Etymologicon  has  Chon  for  this  deity, 
and  Eratosthenes  writes  his  name  Sem,  both  of  these 
having  been  probably  intended  to  express  the  Cop- 
tic JOM  or  SJOM,  drength,  which  seems  sometimes 
to  have  been  written  jem  or  sjsm.  Diodorus  men« 
tions'this  Hercules  as  a  general  of  Osiris,  whom  he 
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Pantheon.  \e(i  behind  with  Isis.  He  is  said  to  have  been  killed 
by  Typhon,  but  to  have  been  revived  by  the  smell 
of  a  quail.  Herodotus  asserts,  that  the  word  Hera- 
cles is  originally  £g}'ptian  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  his  interpreters  must  have  misin- 
formed him,  perhaps  from  misunderstanding  his  ques- 
tions ;  for  his  Egyptian  etymologies  are  almost  uni- 
formly erroneous.  Thus,  when  the  priests  had  shown 
him,  or  rather  Hecataeus,  whose  original  story  he 
seems  to  have  copied  and  disfigured,  the  statues  of 
341  successive  generations  of  high  priests,  who  were 
neither  gods  nor  heroes,  but  each  a  piromis,  the  son 
of  piROMis ;  he  tells  us,  that  fihomis  means  beauti' 
ful  and  brave  ;  while,  in  fact,  the  literal  sense  of  Pi- 
ROMi,  in  the  modern  Coptic  of  Lower  Egypt,  which 
is  simply  a  man^  restores  to  the  observation  of  the 
priests  an  intelligible  and  consistent  sense. 

19.  BuTo,  the  nurse  of  Horus  and  of  Bubastis, 
compared  to  the  Latona  of  the  Greeks,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Horus. 

20.  HoRus,  Hor^  Or^  or  Horsiest,  was  the  son  of 
Isis  and  Osiris.  Jablonsky  observes,  that  ^  king  Ur 
is  mentioned  by  Manetho,  and  that  Or  was,  in  later 
times,  the  name  of  a  certain  monk,  and  Taor  of  a 
nun :  the  Egyptians  having  alwajrs,  as  Lucian  in- 
forms us,  hskd  a  propensity  to  adopt  the  names  of 
Iheir  deities  for  their  own,  so  that  they  may  have 
become  current  in  families  without  any  immediate 
reference  to  their  origin.  Akerblad  has  also  found 
Horsiest  as  an  Egyptian  name,  and  conjectures,  not 
without  probability,  that  it  may  have  meant  origi- 
nally Horus,  the  son  of  Isis;  si  being  an  abridg- 
ment of  sHERi,  as  it  appears  also  to  have  been  m 
the  name  Siphoas^  or  rather  Siphthas,  which  is  ex- 
plained by  Eratosthenes,  tke  son  of  Vulcan.  Horus 
is  often  confounded  with  the  Sun,  perhaps  from  the 
resemblance  of  his  name  to  the  Hebrew  aor,  light ; 
while  Suidas  makes  him  rather  analogous  to  Priapus* 
He  was  nursed  by  Buto,  in  the  city  Butus.  The 
most  remarkcAile  exploit  of  bis  youthful  days  was  the 
pursuit  and  conquest  of  T)rphon,  in  revenge  for  his 
father's  death.  The  constellation  Orion  waiB  suppo« 
sed  to  be  the  habitation  of  his  soul.  His  dress  was 
white.  Damascius,  as  copied  by  Photius,  informs  us 
that  he  was  represented  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth. 

21?  Harpocra'tss  was  a  son  of  Osiris,  from  a  vi- 
sit paid  to  Isis  after  bis  death.  He  was  also  bom 
prematurely,  and  was  weak  in  his  lower  limbs.  Era- 
tosthenes seems  to  have  called  him  Phrucrates ;  and 
PHROKHRAT,  in  Coptic,  would  mean  dri^d  or  mtker^ 
edjeet. 

22.  Anubis  was  the  offspring  of  Osiris  and  Neph- 
the,  whom^he  had  mistaken  for  Isis,  and  who  expo* 
sed  the  child ;  but  Isis  recovered  him,  and  he  be- 
came her  faithful  attends t.  He  was  considered  as 
belonging  both  to  the  upper  and  the  lower  worlds, 
and  was  therefore  compared  to  the  horheon  :  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  typified  by  a  dog,  or  figured  with 
a  dog's  head.  He  attended  Osiris  in  his  military  ex- 
pedition ;  and  he  is  sometimes  erroneously  confound- 
ed with V Mercury,  and  even  with  Saturn.  A  cock 
was  usually  sacrificed  to  him ;  and  Pliny  telb  us, 
that  his  images  were  properly  made  of  gold,  in  allu^^ 
sion  to  his  name ;  a  remark  which  is  amply  explain- 


ed by  the  Coptic  word  kub^  whidi  atill  signifies  Pantfaeoik 
gold, 

28.  Ars  APABs  18  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  i  son 
of  Isis ;  but  the  same  name  is  said  to  have  been  some* 
times  applied  to  Osiris. 

24*.  Athor,  or  Atht^r^  was  the  Venus  of  the  £- 
gyptians,  according  to  the  Great  Etymologicon.  He- 
rodotus mentions  a  temple  of  Venus  at  Atarbechis^ 
which  might  be  translated  the  city  of  Venus,  baki 
in  Coptic  meaning  city ;  although  Plutarch  enume- 
rates Athyri  among  the  different  names  of  Isis.  Stra- 
bo  informs  us,  that  at  Momemphis,  a  sacred  cow  was 
fed  in  honour  of  Venus. 

25.  Amun,  the  Jupiter  of  the  Egyptians,  though 
apparently  a  personage  of  much  less  importance  than 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Jupiter,  waa  worshipped  by 
the  Ammonians,  under  the  form  of  a  human  figure, 
with  a  ram's  head.  Hecataeus,  as  quoted  by  Plu- 
tarch, denies  that  this  term  is  the  proper  name  of 
the  deity,  and  observes,  very  truly,  that  it  is  an  E- 
gyptian  word  meaning  come,  by  which  the  god  was 
supplicated  to  appear.  The  word,  however,  implies 
also  ghry,  or  splendor.  If  there  was  a  more  ap- 
propriate term  for  this  deity,  it  may  possibly,  as  Mr 
Akerblad  has  observed,  have  been  Ho,  which  was 
the  Eg3rptian  name  of  the  city,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Diospolis  the  Less.     It  is  remarkable^  that  Manetho 

fives  us  a  Zeus  distinct  from  Ammon,  interposing 
*ithoes  and  Sosus  as  intermediate  kings. 

26.  Antaeus,  Entes,  or  Mendes,  is  said  to  have 
been  left  by  Osiris  as  a  viceroy  or  lieutenant  govern- 
or, together  with  Busiris,  for  the  assistance  of  Isis, 
during  his  absence.  He  is  generally  identified  with 
Pan,  though  Diodorus  mentions  Pan  as  having  ac« 
companied  Osiris  on  his  expedition.  At  Mendes  a 
goat  was  fed  in  honour  of  this  deity,  and  Plutarch 
seems  to  say,  that  this  goat  Was  called  Apis,  as  well 
as  the  bull  fed  at  Meitophis.  He  vtras  also  generally 
represented  with  the  face  and  legs  of  a  goat.  Hero- 
dotus calls  him  one  of  the  eight  gods,  older  than  the 
twelve ;  but  Diodorus  makes  the  eight  senior  gods 
of  the  Egyptians  the  Sun,  Cronus,  Rhea,  Ammon, 
Juno,  Vulcan,  Vesta,  and  Mercury.  Out  of  these* 
however,  Juno  and  Vesta  cannot  easily  be  identified 
in  the  Egyptian  mythology. 

27*  BusiRis  is  only  mentioned  by  Diodorus  as  a 
colleague  of  Antsus  in  his  government. 

28.  Macedon,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  a  com- 
panion of  Osiris  in  his  expedition. 

29.  BuBASTis  was  a  sister  of  Horus,  preserved 
and  nursed  with  him  by  Buto  in  the  city  of  Butus. 
She  is  compared,  by  various  authors,  to  Artemis  or 
Diana :  Apuleius  gives  us  Bubasthis  for  the  Eg}'p- 
tian  name  of  the  plant  Artemisia ;  and  Bnbastis  is 
addressed  in  a  Greek  epigram  in  the  place  of  Diana, 
considered  in  her  obstetrical  capacity. 

SO.  Sarapis,  an  ancient  deity  of  the  Greeks,  was 
raised  into  a  more  dfstingcrished  rank  by  the  honours 
paiflThim,  as  identical  witfi  Pluto,  by  Ptolemy  Sotek*, 
who  had  found  an  image  of  Pluto  at  i9inope,  accom- 
panied by  Cerberus  and  a  dragon,  which  he  brobght 
to  Alexandria,  and  established  in  the  Serapeum 
there,  as  belonging  to  Sarapis.  Some  of  the  an- 
cients were,  hoiirever,  of  opinion,  that  the  word  Sa- 
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rwtheoa.^  rapis  meant  only  Aejiast  of  Apis;  and,  indeed,  the 
~  '  Coptic  SHAiiRiy  which  signiBes  to  feast,  agrees  to- 
lerably well  with  this  etymology,  however  improba- 
ble the  opinion  founded  on  it  may  be  esteemed.  Sa- 
rapis  is  also  supposed  to  have  had  some  relation  to 
the  regulation  of  the  Kilometer,  which  consisted  of 
a  column  with  different  heights  marked  on  it,  in  the 
centre  of  a  bath  or  well,  into  which  the  water  of  the 
river  was  admitted. 

31.  EsMuvus,  or  Shmun,  was  the  eighth  son  of 
Sadycus  by  one  of  the  Titanides,  and  brother  of  the 
Dioscuri  and  Cabiri ;  all  of  them  names  which  seem 
as  foreign  to  the  Egyptian  mythology,  as  the  word 
SHMUN  is  familiar  to  the  language,  meaning  simply 
eight.  He  is,  however,  said  by  Damascius  to  have 
been  the  Egyptian  ^sculapius,  although  Manetho 
gives  the  name  Tosorthrus  to  this  deity,  making  him 
a  son  of  Pan  and  Hephsestobule. 

32.  Paamylbs  is  mentioned  by  Hesychius  and 
Hutarch  as  a  Priapic  deity;  he  is  also  made  by 
Cratinus  synonymous  with  Socharis. 

33.  TiTHRAMBo,  according  to  Epiphanius,  was 
analogous  to  the  Hecate  of  the  Greeks. 

34*.  Thermuthis,  though  generally  understood 
to  be  only  a  name  of  the  sacred  serpents  worn  in 
the  crown  of  Isis,  is  distinguished  by  Epipbanius  as 
an  independent  deity  ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
signification  of  the  Coptic  word,  which  means  mor^ 
ttferotUy  her  character  must  have  been  somewhat 
^alogous  to  that  of  Nemesis. 

S5.  Canopus,  or  Canobus,  had  a  temple  which  is 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  Periegetes.  The  jars  cal- 
led Canopi  were  often  made  porous,  to  serve  as  fil- 
ters,  and  are  mentioned  by  Hesychius,  in  the  word 
SiacHce  ;  but  we  are  not  exactly  informed  how  far 
they  were  connected  with  this  deity. 

W.  Menuthis  was  the  wife  of  Canopus,  and 
seems  to  have  given  her  name  to  a  village  near  the 
town  Canopus,  which  is  mentioned  by  Stephanus. 
Epipbanius  calls  her  Eumenuthis. 

37.  Bbsa  is  only  known  from  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linuSf  who  mentions  an  oracle  dependent  on  him. 

38.  Proteus,  though  noticed  as  a  king  of  no 
very  high  antiquity,  is  said  to  have  had.  a  temple 
erected  to  him  as  a  hero.  Diodorus  says  that  bis 
Egyptian  name  was  Cetes ;  though  HerodotuSt  as  ip 
other  instances,  fancies,  from  some  misapprehension, 
that  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  names  were  identical ; 
and  he  observes,  that  similar  honours  were  also  paid 
to  Perseus,  another  hero  known  to  the  Greeks. 

39.  NiLUs,  whether  as  a  king  or  merely  as  a  river, 
appears  to  have  received  divine  honours.  The  Egyp- 
tian name  of  the  Nile  seems  to  haye  been  simply 
PHiARo  ;  the  Ethiopians  called  it  Shi$^  the  amxYri 
of  Kircher's  vocabulary  was  probably  a  name  of  lat- 
er date. 

40.  Apis,  a  bull  consecrated  to  Osiris,  was  fed, 
with  divine  honours,  at  Memphis,  the  principal  bury- 
ing place  of  that  deity,  of  whose  soul  he  was  con- 
sidered as  the  living  image.  He  was  all  over  black, 
except  some  small  white  spots,  and  some  other  par- 
ticular marks  not  of  common  occurrence.  He  was 
sometimes  said  to  be  the  ofipring  of  a  cow  and  a  ray 
of  moonlight. 


41.  Mneuis,  or  htnyist  was  also  a  black  bull,   Hittorio. 
sacred  to  Osiris,  kept  at  Heliopolis ;  although  some   jj^P^ 
authors  assert  that  he  was  sacred  to  the  sun.    iBiian  ' 
mentions  also  a  black  bull  called  Onuphis ;  and  Mac* 
robius  speaks  of  a  bull  named  Pacis,  or  Bacis,  and 
kept  at  Hermonthis.    For  the  cow  that  was  conse* 
crated  to  Venus,  it  does  not  appear,  that  any  parti- 
cular name  has  been  recorded. 

Section  III— HufoncgfropAy  of  Egypt, 

The  early  history  of  Egypt  claims  a  much  higher 
antiquity  than  that  of  almost  anv  oth^  nation ;  and 
is  consequently  involved  in  darkness  more  impene- 
trable. It  is  utterly  impossible  to  reconcile  the  ac- 
counts of  various  authors  with  eadi  other ;  and  even 
the  same  authors  are  not  always  consistent  with  them- 
selves. But  some  little  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
comparative  value  of  the  different  catalogues  of  so- 
vereigns, by  observing  which  of  them  is  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  the  greatest  number  of  respectable 
and  unconnected  writers,  and  by  inquirinff,  at  the 
same  time,  what  internal  evidence  they  aiR»ra  of  truth 
or  falsehood* 

The  only  original  authorities  on  which  we  can  de- 
pend, for  the  early  history  of  Egypt,  are  those  of 
Herodotus,  Manetho,  Eratosthenes,  Diodorus  Sicu« 
lus,  and  Strabo ;  all  of  whom  had  been  more  or  less 
in  the  country.  Herodotus  lived  soon  afler  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt  by  Cambyses,  when  the  names  of  the 
later  monarchs  could  not  easily  have  been  forgotten. 
The  earlier  part  of  his  history  is  of  a  much  more  apo- 
cryphal nature :  he  does  not,  however,  continue  the 
series  of  the  kings  further  back  than  Sesostris  and 
Moeris :  so  that  almost  all  his  names  are  sufficiently 
recent  to  be  considered  as  completely  within  the  pro- 
vince of  legitimate  history.  Manetho  lived  under 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus^  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
three  books  of  the  HUtorif  qf  Egypt  i  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  extracts,  preserved  by  Josephus, 
Eusebius,  and  Sy  ncellus,  although  some  of  them  have 
passed  in  succession  from  one  compiler  to  another, 
are  in  general  perfectly  authentic.  How  much  of 
the  work  was  originally  fabulous,  and  how  much  has 
been  distorted  by  transposition  and  anachronism,  it 
is  impossible  accurately  to  determine :  but  besides 
the  original  inadmissibility  of  the  existence  of  so  long 
a  series  of  successive  generations,  the  invention  of 
which  may  possibly  have  been  derived  from  the  same 
national  vanity,  that  led  the  priests  to  boast  to  He- 
rodotus of  330  kings  between  Menes  and  Sesostris, 
there  are  several  coincidences,  which  Marsham  has 
pointed  out,  in  the  namee  and  qualifications  of  prin* 
ces  mentioned  as  having  lived  at  very  remote  times, 
tending  strongly  to  encourage  the  opinion,  that  the 
originals  of  the  stories  were  respectively  one  and  the 
same  person  ;  there  are  also  other  instances,  in  which 
it  is  not  improbable,  thait  several  of  the  persons  enu- 
merated may  have  been  cootemporary  sovereigns  of 
different  subdivisions  of  the  country,  although  this 
part  of  Marsham's  theory  has  perhaps  been  carrial  a 
little  too  fisr :  aad  amidst  so  much  confusion,  it  must 
be  Qon&ssed  that  all  his  learning  and  all  his  ingenui- 
ty have  been  inadequate  to  the  establishnfient  of  any 
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HifitoriogiB-  satisfactory  result.    He  holds  the  catalogue  of  Era-  According  to  Manethe* 

Pfcy-       tosthcnes  in  high  and  just  eatimaUon,  although  he  xVIll  Dynasty.     Diospolitan. 

was  not  acquainted  with  the  strong  argument  '»^  ra-  ^-              .          "^        -^              * 

vour  of  its  authenUcity.  which  has  been  deduced  ^-  T^huthmosis,  or  Amosis,  reigned  24  years 

from  tlie  agreement  of  many  of  the  etymologies  with  ^'  Chebron,  his  son            -               13 

the  acknowledged  meaning  of  the  terms  in  the  Egyp-  ^'  Amenophthis            -                     20 

tian  hinguage ;  an  agreement  which  makes  it  more  *'  Ammessis,  sister            -                18 

than  probable  that  Eratosthenes,  who  lived  in  the  f-  5J?*P|*'^®'  '°^    .       '                   ^^ 

reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  did  actually  receive  ^-  Misphragmulhosis           -              23 

these  names  and  their  interpretations  from  the  priesu  I'  Thmosis,  or  Thuthmosis,  s-             9 

of  Diospolis.     This  interesting  catalogue  has  been  ®"  Amenophis,  s.  ("  Meranon.  )        31 

successively  copied  by  Apollodorus,  African  us,  Eu-  ^'  H^^"**  ®*      ,         "                       ** 

sebius,  and  Syncellus ;  but  how  many  of  the  names  ^^'  Acenchres,  d.              -                  23 

contained  in  it  were  really  those  of  actual  sovereigns  ^^'  Hathotw,  sist.            -                    15 

of  Egypt,  and  how  many  had  been  neghgently  or  ^^"  Acenchcres,  s.                -               17 

ignorantly  read  and  pronounced,  it  is  by  no  means  ^^"  Acencheres,  u.  s.        -                  11 

easy  to  ascertain :  it  can  only  be  observed  in  general,  j*'  Annals                -                            o 

that  scarcely  any  of  them  are  found  in  the  works  of  l^'  V^*'"^**^'*^           '    >                 68 

other  chronologers  or  historians,     Diodorus  is,  on  ^^'  Armesses  Miamun,  s.  / 

the  whole,  a  very  candid  and  judicious  writer,  and  ^7.  Amenophis,  or  Ammenoph            15 

we  shall  hereafter  find  some  remarkable  evidence  of  XIX  Dynasty.    Diospolitan. 

his  correct  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  institutions ;  j^^  Sethosis,  or  Sesostrts                     53 

although  some  of  the  most  approved  critics  of  modem  j  g   Rapsaces                •                       63 

tinges  have  entertained  considerable  prejudices  against  qq^  Ammenephthesl 

him.     The  accuracy  and  good  sense  of  Strabb  are  g|*  Rameses            f                           ^ 

so  well  known,  that  we  can  only  lament  the  paucity  gg]  Ammenemes            -                     15       ' 

of  the  historical  facts  that  can  be  collected  from  him.  23^  Thuoris                    •                       7 

Besides  these  authors,  there^is  an  anonymous  chro-*  *                                         r\'       v      ' 

nicle  copied  by  Africanus,  and  from  him  by  Syncel-  ^^  Dynasty     Diospolitan. 

lus,  which  affords  a  series  of  kings  somewhat  shorter  24.  .  35*  Twelve  kings                       125 

than  that  of  Manetho,  and  more  regularly  filled;  it  . 

seems,  however,  to  be  principally  a  compilation  from  ^-^^  Dynasty.    Tanite. 

Manetho,  with  some  regard  to  the  contemporary  36.  Smendes                -                       26 

events  of  the  scriptural  chronology.  .  37*  Psusennes                    •                 41 

That  Menbs,  whom  many  suppose  to  have  been  33.  Nephelcheres            •                     4 

Misraim,  the  son  of  Ham,  was  the  first  king  of  39.  Amenophthis                -                  9 

Egypt,  is  fully  agreed  by  all  authors;  and  both  40.  Osochon                    •                      6 

Manetho  and  Eratosthenes  make  his  immediate  sue-  41.  Psinaches                       -                9 

cesser  Athothes  ;  and,  together  with  Herodotus,  42.  Psusennes                -                     35 

mention  Nitocris  as  one  of  the  early  queens.    Be-  wty  t^       «       n  u    «*^ 

sides  these  coincidences,  there  are  slight  resemblan-  X^"  Dynasty.    Bubasute. 

ces  in  the  names  of  six  or  seven  of  the  intermediate  43.  Sesonchosis               •                   21 

personages  of  the  respective  listiT;  but  it  is  impossi*  44.  Osorchon             -                         15 

ble  to  pronounce  with  confidence,  that  the  circum-  45*  •     •     .     •! 

stance  is  any  thing  more  than  accidental :  and,  in  46.  •    •     •    .  >                    -               25 

fact,  we  find  little  or  no  collateral  confirmation  of    47 j 

the  accuracy  of  any  others  of  the  appellations,  till  48.  Tacellothis            -                        13 

we  come  down  to  the  13Ui  dynasty  of  Manetho ;  the     49 ) 

Hienician  shepherds,  who  are  referred  to  the  17th,  50.  •    .     •    •>             -                      42 

being  little  mentioned  by  other  historians,  and  very  51.  •     •    •     •) 

few,  even  of  their  supposed  names,  having  been  pre-  wttt  rv                t    • 

served  by  Manetho.    But  we  find  a  particular  cata-  ^^"^  Dynasty.    Tanite. 

logue  of  the  13th  dynasty  both  In  Josephus  and  in  52.  Petubastes  (I.  Olymp.)        -        30 

Eusebius,  bringing  us  down  to  the  time  of  Sesostris,  53»  Osorchon            ^            -               9 

with  whom  the  histories  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  54.  Ptammus            -            -              10 

may  be  said  to  begin.    So  far,  therefore,  as  the  55.  Zet...            -                -            SI 

chronology  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  can  be  recovered  ^trvt^r  tx        *        c  -»« 

from  the^  documents,  it  will  stand  nearly  as  in  the  ^^^  Dynasty.     Saitc. 

subjoined  table ;  the  dates  being  deduced  from  the  56.  Bocch6ris            •            •            4A        , 

lengths  of  the  several  reigns  as  given  by  Manetho  trvrr  «%_      .       v?^i.*     • 

alone,  taking  the  means  of  the  diO^rent  headings  of  ^XV  Dynasty.    Ethiopian, 

the  numbers,  aud  setting  out  with  the  presuropUony  57«  Sabacon            -              •             10 

that  the  conquest  of  Psammenitus  by  Cambyses  bap-  58.  Sevechus            •             -            13 

pened  525  years  B.  C.  59.  Tarachus           •             •            19 


B.C. 

1S74, 
1750 
1787 
1717 

i6ga 

1683 
1660 
1651 
1620 

1579 
1556 
1541 
1524 
1513 

1507 
1489 

1424 
1371 

1308 

1248 

1233 


1226 


1101 
1075 
1034 
1030 
1021 
1015 
1006 


971 
950 
935 


919 
897 


phy. 


855 
825 
816 
806 


775 


731 
721 
708 
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HufeOnO* 

gnpby. 


XXVT.  Dynasty. 

60.  Ammeres 

61.  Stephinates 

62.  Nechepsos 

63.  Nechao 

6i.  Psammitichus 
jB5.  Nechao  ii. 
66.  Psammuthis 
67«  Vapbres 
68.  Amosis 
69-  Psammecheritus 


Sa!te. 


B.C. 


12  years    689 


7 

6 

8 

48 

6 

12 

22 

48 

0 


677 
67Q 
664f 
656 
608 
602 
590 
568 
525 


According 

1.  Sesostrti,  M.  18. 
8.  Pberos,  8. 
S>  Proteus. 

4.  Rhampsinitus. 

5.  Cheops  (Pyr.) 

6.  Chephren  (Pyr.) 

7.  Mycerinus  (Pyr.) 

8.  Asychis,  M.  ^0  ? 
9*  Anysis,  M.  41  ? 

10.  Sabacus^  M.57. 

According 

(After  Osymandyas, 
and  many  more.) 

1.  Sesoosis,  M.  18. 

2.  Sesoosis,  ii.  s. 
(Nuncoreus  another 

son.) 
S.  M.Many  others. 
17^  Ammosis. 
18.  Actisaoes. 
19-  Mendes  or  Marus 
(Lab.)  M.  S6  ? 
Interregnum  of  five 
generations. 
20.  Cetes  or  Proteus, 
H.S. 


to  Herodotus. 

11.  Setbon,  M.  58. 

12.  Dodecarchia. 

18.  Psammitichus,  M. 
64. 

14.  Necosy  8.  M.  65. 

15.  Psammis,  M.  66. 

16.  Apries,  M.  67. 
17-  Amasis,  M.  68. 

18.  Psammenitus,  M.  69. 

to  Diodorus. 

21.  Rempbis^  H.  4. 
22  . .  28,    Nilus  and 

others. 
29.  Chemmis,  H.  5. 
80.  Cephres,  H.  6. 
31.  Mycerinus,  H.  7- 
S2.  Boccboris,  M.  56. 
SS.  Sabbacon,  M.  57* 

84.  Dodecarchia,  H.  12. 

85.  Psammetichus,  M. 
64. 

86.  .89,  Four  generations. 

40.  AprieSy  M.  67* 

41.  Amasis,  M.  68. 


It  is  only  in  the  name  and  order  of  the  nine  last 
sovereigns,  that  the  three  catalogues  agree  so  well 
as  to  be  considered  as  fully  confirming  each  other : 
Before  these,  the  Asychis  and  Anysis  of  Herodetus 
are  not  unlike  the  Osochon  and  Psinaches  or  81- 
nachesy  which  stand  together  at  a  much  earlier  pe« 
riod,  in  the  longer  list  of  Manetbo.  The  Cheops,  or 
Chemmis,  Chephren,  and  Mycerinus  of  the  two 
Greek  historians,  supposed  to  be  the  builders  of  the 
pyramids,  are  no  where  found  in  Manetbo,  who  at* 
tributes  some  of  these  extraordinary  edifices  to  the 
fourth  djmasty,  in  which  we  have  Suphis,  Suphis, 
and  Mencheres,  each  supposed  to  have  reigned  more 
than  sixty  years,  the  names  having  so  mudi  oi  gene- 
ral resemblance  to  those  of  Herodotus,  that  they  may 
easily  have  been  corruptions  of  the  same  originals. 
It  Is  impossible  to  conjecture  what  date  we  ought  to 
assign  to  this  dynasty,  although  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  names  and  characters  of  several  of  the  kings  a* 
gree  sufficiently  well  with  those  of  Sesostris  and  his 
immediate  predecessors,  which  occur  much  later  in 
the  catalogue.  But,  considering  that  not  a  single 
hieroglyphical  representation  has  yet  been  discover- 
ed about  the  pyramids,  there  is  no  reason  to  induce 
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us  to  bring  down  their  date  so  low  as  to  this  period,    CdeDdar. 
much  less  to  believe^  with  Herodotus,  that  they  ^ 
X  were  built  only  twelve  generations  before  the  time  of 
Cambyses.     The  third  pyramid,  in  Africanus*s  ex- 
tract firom  Manetbo,  is  attributed  to  Nitocris,  who  is 
referred  to  the  sixth  dynasty.    The  different  pas- 
sages of  Manetbo,  which  Syncellus  has  copied'from 
Africanus  and  firom  Eusebius,  exhibit  many  other 
variations,  both  in  names  and  dates,  which  would  re- 
quire the  catalogue  to  be  considerably  extended,  if 
we  admitted  into  it  all  the  personages  enumerated ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  comparison  with  other 
authorities  makes  it  more  desii|d)le  that  we  should 
abridge  the  whole  period  by  aboi^t  800  years  out  of 
the  1850  which  it  occupies,  in  order  that  Thuthmo- 
sis  or  Amosis  might  become  contemporary  with 
Moses,  as  Josephus  makes  him.    But  it  is  obvious 
that  this  degree  of  anachronism  is  not  enough  to  vi- 
tiate the  general  truth  of  Manetho's  statement  of 
the  names  and  order  of  succession  of  the  sixty  or 
seventy  sovereigns  preceding  Cambyses ;  at  the  same 
time  we  must  admit  the  accuracy  of  the  respective 
dates  with  considerable  latitude,  and  the  more  as 
their  antiquity  becomes  greater.     Thus  the  taking 
of  Troy  is  mentioned  as  having  happened  in  the  time 
of  Thuoris,  the  commencement  of  whose  reign  our 
catalogue  makes  1288  B.  C,  that  is,  only  50  years 
earlier  than  the  date  assigned  to  this  event  from 
other  authorities;  and  Petubastes,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  reigning  at  the  institution  of  the  Olym- 
piads, stands  full  50  years  too  far  back  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Olympic  era,  though  he  is  some- 
what more  modem  than  the  date  at  which  Iphitus  is 
said  to  have  instituted  the  games.    It  would,  how- 
ever, be  unreasonable  to  expect,  considering  the  im- 
perfect nature  of  the  evidence  that  we  possess^  a 
coincidence  much  more  accurate. 

Section  TV.-^Ofthe  Egyptian  Calendar. 

From  the  chronology  of  Egypt,  we  may  pass  very 
naturally  to  the  consideration  of  its  calendar,  which 
has  often  been  a  subject  of  speculation  boUi  with 
critics  and  with  astronomers.  The  inquiry  is  in  it- 
self somewhat  intricate ;  but  the  principal  difficulties 
have  arisen  from  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the 
Greek  authors,  who  have  written  on  the  Egyptian 
mythology.  The  Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
and  Mr  Jomard  have  displayed  great  learning  and 
research  in  collecting  authorities  on  this  subject; 
and  nothing  is  wanting,  to  establish  the  propriety  of 
their  acquiescence  in  the  opinion  of  Petavius,  ex- 
cept a  little  less  indulgence  lor  the  extreme  inatten- 
tion of  Plutarch,  and  a  more  marked  deference  to 
the  important  testimony  of  Erastosthenes,  a  writer 
whose  catalogue  of  the  Egyptian  kings  has  already 
been  noticed,  as  bearing  intrinsic  marks  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  his  information,  and  whose  competency^ 
as  an  accomplished  astronomer,  to  discuss  the  regu- 
lation of  the  calendar,  is  of  still  greater  notoriety. 
Geminus,  a  Greek  astronomer  of  the  Augustan  age, 
has  very  distinctly  stated,  that  the  later  Greeks  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  mentioning  the  Egyptian  festi- 
vals as  connected  with  particular  seasons  of  the 
year,  in  spite  of  the  clearest  evidence  that  their  my- 
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thological  yeu  consisted  of  365  dajs  c/Bij^  and  that 
their  onaiverMrjr  festiYals  must  necessarOj  ham 
passed  in  succession  through  every  part  of  the  natu- 
ral year.  *'  It  is  a  common  and  inveterate  error 
among  die  Greeks,"  says  Geoiinus,  **  to  believe  that 
the  festival  of  Isis  happens  at  the  winter  solstice. 
This  was  indeed  true  1 20  years  ago ;  bat  it  is  now  a 
month  earlier ;  and  such  a  mistake  betrays  ^ke  gross- 
est ignorance  of  the  Egyptkin  calendar.  In  former 
ages,  this  festival  was  celebrated  not  only  as  late  as 
the  winter  solstice,  but,  at  an  earlier  period  of  time» 
even  at  the  summer  solstice;  as  Eratosthenes  ex* 
pressly  states,  in  his  Camntentaty  upon  the  Odaete* 
rides.**  (Geminus  k$  Peiav.  Urunohgia.  Par*  16S0| 
f.  p.  33.) 

The  later  inhabitants  of  lower  Egypt,  and  especi* 
ally  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria,  had  certainly  a  sta- 
tionary as  well  as  a  wandering  year ;  but  this  was  no 
other  than  the  Julian  year,  which  was  introduced 
here  some  little  time  after  its  establishment  in  other 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  which  was  probably 
the  only  year  ever  employed  by  the  Coptic  Christi- 
ans, although  it  can  scarcely  have  been  adopted  at 
any  time  by  the  Pagan  Egyptians.  The  common 
opinion  is,  that  the  Julian  calendar  was  established 
at  Alexandria,  in  the  year  25  B.  C,  the  6rst 
mondi  Tboth  then  beginning  on  the  Spth  of  Au- 
gust, as  the  Coptic  year  continued  to  do  ever  after* 
Thus  Vansleb  found,  in  die  seventeenth  century, 
that  Tboth  began  on  the  8th  of  September  N.  S., 
which  was  tli^  89th  of  August  O.  S*  A  pas- 
sage of  TheoD,  in  his  Commentary  en  Ptciemy^ 
would  rather  incline  us  to  fix  on  the  1st  September 
for  the  beginning  of  the  Alexandrian  yjear;  but  the 
ecclesiasdcal  authority  is  more  direct,  and  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  present  usage  of  the  Abyssinian 
church.  The  quadrienniai  iatercaladon  of  a  sixth 
supplementary  day  took  place,  according  to  the 
Abb6  Boyer,  at  the  end  oi  the  second  year  after 
the  Julian  bissextile ;  so  that,  in  the  year  preceding 
die  bissextik,  the  first  of  Tboth  happened  on  the 
80th  of  Attgost.  Hrom  these  aathoritiea,  we  have 
no  difficulty  i»  ascertaining  dia  beginning  of  the 
ancient  or  moveable  Egyptian  year  for  any  earlier  or 
later  period ;  reckoning  both  ways,  for  the  si^e  of 
simplicity,  in  Julian  years. 

B.  C.  1500  2d  Sept.  O.  S.  B.  C.  400  1st  Dec. 

1400  8th  Aug.  800  6th  Nov. 

1800  14diJuTy.  200  12th  Oct. 

1200  19th  June.  100  17di  Sept. 

1100  25th  May.  B.ofC.  28d  Aug. 

1000  80di  April.  100  29th  July. 

900  5th  April.  200  4th  July. 

800  11th  March.  800  9th  June. 

700  16th  Feb.  400  15th  May. 

600  21st  Jan.  500  20th  April. 

500  26th  Dec. 

It  is  of  importance,  in  the  discussion  of  some  re- 
presentations of  astronomical  objects,  to  determine 
at  what  time  of  the  year  the  sun  entered  the  respeo- 
dve  signs,  according  to  the  Egypdan  calendar,  or, 
more  particularly,  what  was  the  sun's  place  in  the 
starry  zodiac  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  for 
different  periods  of  time.  Taking,  then,  6  h.  9^8'' 
fbr  the  excess  of  the  sidereal  above  the  Egyptian 


year,  we  find  that  1424  Julhm  years  were  required 
for  a  complete  revolution  of  the  sun's  place  on  the 
1  Thoth,  and  II9  for  each  sign.  Now  smce,  about  a 
century  before  the  establishment  of  the  Julian  oalen* 
dar,  the  sun  entered  Libra  on  the  24th  of  Septem* 
her;  and  since  the  Egyptian  year  began  on  that 
day,  in  120  B.  C,  it  follows  that  Libra  had  been  the 
first  constelladon  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
centunr;  for,  at  this  period,  the  beainning  and 
end  of  the  signs  of  the  ecliptic  agreed  very  nearly 
with  those  of  thfe  corresponding  constellations  of  the 
zodiac.  The  first  constelladon  of  the  Egypdan  year 
will  therefore  stand  nearly  thus : 


From  1552  B.  C. 

to  1488  vti 

1814  a 

1196  m 

1077  u 

958  » 

840  ^ 

722  H 

608  ss 


484  Vf 
365  t 

247  ni 

128  A 

A. Clio  a 

228  m 
847  n 


We  may  take,  for  an  example  of  an  Egyptian 
date,  that  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  in  the  ninth  year  of 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  or  I96  B.  C,  when  the  E^rp* 
dan  year  must  have  begun  on  the  11th  of  October ; 
consequendy,  the  first  (tf  the  sixth  month,  Meehir, 
was  the  9th  of  March,  and  the  18th  of  Mechir, 
which  is  made  svnonymous  with  the  4th  of  Xanthicus^ 
the  26th  of  March:  so  that  Xanthicus  must  con- 
standy  have  begun  on  the  22d  of  March,  if  the  in- 
tercalations  were  properly  adjusted ;  and  this  agrees 
suffidendy  well  with  Usher's  table  of  the  Macedoni- 
an "  lunar"  months,  which  may  therefore  be  supposed 
to  have  been  generally  employed  by  the  Gredn  in 

If  we  attempt  to  determine  the  date  of  a  given 
monument  from  astronomical  symbols  contained  in 
it,  we  must  suppose  that  they  represented  the  state 
of  the  heavens  with  respect  to  the  Egyptian  year  at 
the  time  in  <|uestion.  Thus,  in  the  zodiacs  of  the 
ruins  at  and  near  Esae  or  Latopolis,die  consteUation 
Pisces  seems  to  be  the  first  sign,  as  it  really  was» 
about  800  B.  C.  or  in  the  time  of  Bocchoris  and  of 
die  Ethiopian  dynas^.  It  is,  however,  equally 
possible,  that  Virgo  may  have  been  intended  for  the 
first  sign,  and  this  would  answer  either  to  the  cen- 
tury immediately  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  to 
a  period  fourteen  oentuiiee  earlier.  The  aodhic  al 
Dendera  appears  to  begin  with  Leo;  and  uniesa 
we  suppose  its  antiquity  extnivagandy  great,  we 
must  refor  it  to  the  time  of  Tiberius,  as  Viscond  haa 
indeed  already  remarked.  Mr  Hamilton  has  con- 
finned  this  opinioa  by  the  coUaterad  evidence  of  in- 
scriptions in  honour  of  the  Roman  emperors:  ak 
though,  with  respect  to  the  difierence  of  time  im- 
plied by  the  diibrence  of  a  sign  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Bomaes,  he  is  rather  inclined  to  adopt  the  senti- 
ments of  Lahmde,  who  refers  it  to  the  eiect  of  the 
nrecesMon  of  the  equinoxes ;  imagining,  without  any 
kind  of  authority,  that  the  division  of  the  signs  cor- 
responded to  the  period  of  the  solstices,  a  period 
which  never  oonstituted  a  marked  feature  u  the 
Egyptian  calendar. 
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Jo  the  sodkc  at  E«iie»  the  sign  Libta  is  denoted, 
ag  18  usual  in  the  Roman  represeotationa*  by  a  fe* 
Aiale  holding  the  balance ;  while  the  Egyptian  con- 
stellation, in  most  other  instances,  is  without  the 
finnak.  Serviua,  however,  informa  us,  that  the  Ro- 
mans borrowed  this  sign  froas  the  E^ptians,  the 
Greek  astiononers  having  considered  it  as  a  part  of 
the  Scorpion ;  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  ^estion 
the  antiquity  of  the  ceiling,  from  the  occurrence  of 
thw  cowtellation  in  it.  The  sign  Cancer,  both  here 
an4  elsewhere^  has  eight  £eet,  and  it  has  certainly 
BQ  connexion  with  the  figure  ef  the  sacred  beetle, 
which  occurs  manv  thousands  of^ times  in  other  pla» 
c«s>  hut  never  wim  more  than  six  ^t. 

The  beetles  in  the  aedtac  of  Dendera  have  a  very 
difierent  signification,  and  the  whole  representation 
is  mweh  more  oitk  mythokgical  than  of  an  astrono- 
mical nalwre*  The  beetle  near  die  beginning  of 
Ite  aodiac  ia  the  well  known  symbol  ef  generadon, 
and  he  is  in  the  act  of  depositmg  his  glebe :  on  the 
opposite  side,  at  the  end  of  the  aodiac,.  is  the  head 
of  Isis,  with  her  name,  as  newly  hem ;  both  the  long 
iMiale  figuies  are  appropriate  representatk>na  of  the 
mother ;  and  the  aodiae  between  them  eapreases  the 
*f  revolving  yeejr**  which  elapsed  between  the  tw0 
MTiods.  This  explanatkm  is  completely  conirmed 
l^a  similer  represmitation  of  two  female  igures  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  first  tomb  of  the  kings  at  Byban 
£1  M0I01&;  one  with  the  beetle,  the  other  with  the 
name  of  the  personage  just  bom :  between  them, 
instead  of  the  aediac,  are  twa  tablets,  dtvided  into 
470  squares^  or  rectangles,  corresponding  le  the 
number  of  days  in  nine  Egyptian  months,  widi  ten 
circles  phu:ed  at  equal  distances^  pr^mhly  intended 
to  i^resent  full  moons,  and  relatmg  to  the  ten  in*- 
complete  lunations  to  which  these  daysmusS  belong. 
The  number  1^70  is  too  remarkable  to  be  suppesM 
to  have  been  introduced  by  mere  accident;  and 
when  the  argument  is  considered  as  a  confirmseion 
of  other  evidence,  in  itself  sufficiently  convincing^ 
the  whole  must  be  allowed  to  be  fuUy  conclusive. 

There  is  indeed,  little  diance  of  our  diacevesmg 
Wiy  astronomical  records  of  importance  among  the 
nrefiision  of  hieooglyphical  literature  which  is  still 
m  exiateooe.  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the  Greeks 
derived  their  acquaintance  with  astronomy  from  the 
Batylanians»  though  they  were  supposed  to  have 
learned  t^  demients  of  geometry  d^m  the  Egyi^ 
tjnns :  and  it  is  welt  known  that  Ptolemy  the  astoo- 
nomer,  1^0  lived  al  Aleimndriai  and  who  must  have 
bad  ew^.  aocem,  as  well  aa  Emtosthenes  before  him, 
to*  all  the  Imewledge  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  refers 
to  no  Egyptian  ob«srvations,  but  employe  the  Beby^ 
lonien  records  of  edipses  which  had  happened  a  ftw 
oenSttriee  before  his  time ;  reconia,  which,  as  Pliny 
iirfsuns  us»  were  pseserved  on  a  pertieular  kind  a£ 
hficka,  the  aame,  perhaps,  that  hwre  been  brought 
to  BuKope  in  our  own  times,  as  undeoiphered  speci- 
mens of  the  naiU  or  arrow  headed  character.  But 
a  certain  degiee  of  geometrical  knowledge  can 
aeaaoely  be  denied  to  a  people,  who  had  made  v«ry 
oonsideiahle  progressi  in  sculpture  and  architecture, 
as  a  time  when  all  Etwope  was  imasersed  in  the  pro- 
foundest  barfaasism,  and  who.  must  necessarily  Imre 
had  frequent  occasion  for  the  employment  of  agra* 


rlan  measurements.  The  Egyptians  must  also  have 
been  good  practical  chemisu ;  so  far,  at  least,  as 
was  required  for  the  preparation  of  brilliant  and  di- 
versified and  durable  pigaients :  and  even  their  de» 
votion  to  aldiemy,  which  derives  its  name  from  hav- 
ing been  the  tfcrri  or  dark  study  of  Egypt,  must 
have  led  them  to  make  sonse  little  progrew  in  ex- 
perimentd  philosophy,  dthough  neither  their  manu- 
facturers nor  their  nugicians  could  have  any  right 
to  boast  of  sdid  acquirements  in  genuine  sdence. 

The  months  of  the  fixed  or  Alexandrian  year  were 
these: 


1.  Thodi, 
8.  Paopi, 
8.  Athor, 

4.  ChoeaJr, 

5.  Tobi, 

6.  Mechir, 

7.  Phamenoth, 

8.  Pharmntht, 

9.  Pashons, 
IOl  Paont, 
11.  E 
12 


began 


.  i&pep, 
•  Mesore, 


29th  August,  O.  S. 
28th  September. 
28th  October. 
27th  November. 
27th  December. 
26th  January. 
25th  February. 
27th  March. 
26di  April 
26th  May. 
25th  June. 
25th  July. 


The  years  are  cemmenly  dated  firam  the  era  of 
the  martyrs  of  Dioelelian,  beginamg  In  the  autunm 
of2M. 

Sectiow  V. — BgypHan  Customs  and  Cenmoniei. 

Heffodetu%  IMbderus  Skulus,  and  Phitarch,  have 
watered  at  large  into  aw  account  of  the  manners  and 
opuiions  of  the  andent  Egyptians ;  btit  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  in  what  pseeise  preportb^  we  ought  to 
consider  their  informatioD  aa  aecumSe.  A  few  in« 
adated  observations  are^  however,  suffioienftly  strik- 
ing to  attract  our  attention ;  and  there  are  some  pas- 
sages  of  Strabo^  whose  vesacity.,  with  respect  to  what 
he  had  seen,  is  undoHbtedi  that  will  serve  to  affi»rd 
ua  an  introductory  view  of  some  of  their  usages. 
He  gives  u^  for  example,  an  inttf  esting  description 
of  the  usud  font  of  tibe  I^gyptkn  temples,  and  of 
the  habits  of  the  sacred  antmds,  whidi  were  fre- 
quently kept  in  them.  *'  At  the  entrance  of  the  sa- 
cred inclosufe,"  he  says  (Book  17),  *'  there  is  a 
paved  area,  about  a  hundred  feet  wide^  or  a  little 
less,  and  three  or  fi^ur  tiases  as  long^  or  sometimes 
even  more :  this  area  is  cdled  the  dromus,  or  course, 
as  in  the  line  of  CaUimachus^  *  This  sacred  course 
the  great  Anubis  daknk'  On  each  skle  of  the  whole 
length  of  this  area  is  a  row  of  sphinxes  of  stone,  at 
the  distance  of  SOifeet,  or  a  little  more,  finom  each 
other ;  one  row  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  on 
the  lefl.  Beyond  these  ia  the  first  great  propylon ; 
then,  as  you  advance,  a  second  and  a  third;  their 
number  not  being  limited,  9my  more  than  that  of  the 
sphinxes,  but  both  var3dng  in  various  templo,  as 
wdl  as  the  length  and  breadtit  of  the  dromus.  Next 
to  the  propyht  is  the  temple,  properly  so  called, 
oonsisting  of  a  lai^  and  splendid  pronaoa,  and  a 
moderate  cdla  or  seoos,  without  any  ioiage,  at  least 
in  a  huBsan  form,  but  oonunonly  with  the  represen- 
tation of  some  animd*    On  each  side  of  the  pcenaos 
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CnstoiDBandthere  isa  projecting  wing;  that  ib,  a  wall  of  equal 
Ceteiuaniea. ijgjgjj^  with  the  temple;  at  the  beginning  of  the 

wings,  their  distance  from  each  other  is  a  little  more 
than  the  breadth  of  the  extreme  border  of  the  tem- 
ple, but  as  we  advance  forwards,  they  incline  till  it 
becomes  about  80  or  90  feet.  The  wails  are  sculp- 
tured with  the  representations  of  large  figures,  in 
the  style  of  the  Etruscan,  or  the  very  ancient  Greek 
decorations*  Some  of  their  buildings  are  encumber- 
ed with  a  multitude  of  columns,  as  at  Memphis,  in  a 
barbarous  style  of  architecture ;  for,  besides  that  the 
columns  are  heavy,  and  numerous,  and  in  a  variety 
of  rows,  they  have  nothing  graceful  nor  picturesque 
about  them,  but  merely  exhibit  ill  directed  labour, 
without  good  taste. 

'<  At  Heliopolis  we  saw  some  large  buildings  ap- 
propriated to  the  accommodation  of  the  priests ;  and 
it  is  said  that  this  colony  or  college  was  formerly  re- 
markable for  the  residence  of  philosophers  and  as- 
tronomers ;  but  tlieir  habits  and  studies  are  no  long- 
er of  so  refined  a  nature.  It  was  here  that  Plato 
and  Eudoxus  passed  a  considerable  time;  and,  as 
some  say,  not  less  than  thirteen  years ;  for  the  priests 
were  very  cautious  of  imparting  their  knowledge; 
and  though  courted  patiently  by  all  sorts  of  atten- 
tions, would  at  last  only  communicate  to  them  a 
small  part  of  the  theorems  which  they  had  discover- 
ed. They  taught  them,  however,  the  true  length  of 
the  year,  as  exceeding  365  days ;  but  the  Greeks 
were  not  accurately  acquainted  with  its  magnitude, 
until  &ey  had  obtained  translations  of  the  sacred 
commentaries  of  the  Egyptians. 

**  At  Memphis,  the  capital' of  Egypt,  there  are 
several  temples,  among  which  is  that  of  Apis,  or 
Osiris^  where  the  bull  Apis  \b  fed,  in  a  sacr^  stable, 
being  honoured  as  a  deity :  he  has  white  spots  on 
his  forehead,  and  on  some  other  small  parts  pf  his 
body,  but  with  this  exception  he  is  completely  black. 
In  front  of  the  stable  is  a  court,  with  another  stable 
appropriated  to  his  mother :  into  this  court  the  bull 
is  turned  at  certain  hours,  especially  when  he  is  to 
be  exhibited  to  strangers,  who,  however,  are  allow- 
ed to  see  him  at  other  times  through  a  window  of 
his  stable :  when. he  has  leaped  about  and  taken  his 
exercise,  he  is  soon  shut  up  again.    In  the  dromus 
of  the  temple  of  Vulcan  it  is  usual  to  exhibit  com. 
bats  of  bulb,  the  animals  being  fed  for  this  express 
purpose.    There  is  also  a  temple  of  Aphrodite  or 
Venus,  and  another  of  Serapis  in  a  very  sandy  place, 
where  we  saw  some  of  the  sphinxes  already  buried 
up  to  the  necks  by  the  effect  of  the  winds."-— <'  In 
the  city  of  Arsinoe,  which  was  formerly  called  Cro- 
codilopolis,  the  crocodile  is  worshipped,  and  a  sacred 
crocodile  is  kept  in  a  pond,  who  is  perfectly  tame, 
and  familiar  with  the  priests.    He  is  called  Suchus ; 
they  feed  him  with  corn,  and  meat,  and  wine,  which 
are  continually  brought  him  by  strangers.      The 
friend  who  conducted  us  had  provided  a  cake,  and 
some  meat,  and  a  vessel  of  water  and  honey :  we 
found  him  on  the  bank  of  his  pond ;  the  priests  held 
open  his  mouth,  while  one  of  their  number  put  the 
cake  and  the  meat  into  it,  and  then  poured  the  li- 
quor on  them;   the  animal  then  jumped  into  the 
pond,  and  crossed  to  the  opposite  side,  where  he 
was  again  fed  in  a  similar  manner,  with  the  offerings 


of  another  visitor."  It  appears,  therefore,  that  inCostamiaiia 
the  days  of  Augustus  these  sacred  animals  were  not  <^«K>»niei- 
regarded  with  much  more  awe  than  the  inmates  of  a 
menagerie  in  modem  times. 

The  stories  of  Herodotus,  though  told  with  an 
elegant  simplicity,  and  with  every  appearance  of 
good  faith,  are  by  no  means  free  from  a  frequent 
mixture  of  fable ;  and,  with  respect  to  his  Egyptian 
etymologies,  he  is  almost  univerally  mistaken ;  but 
his  account  of  the  ceremonies  observed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  mummies  has  many  marks  of  authen- 
ticity, and  he  is  perfectly  correct  in  asserting  that 
the  most  splendid  oE  the  coffins  are  formed  in  imita- 
tion of  the  figures  of  Osiris ;  a  circumstance  which 
he  could  not  easily  have  conjectured  without  direct 
and  accurate  information. 

There  is,  however,  a  still  stronger  confirmation 
of  the  veracity  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  from  the  coinci- 
dence of  a  number  which  he  mentions,  with  a  variety 
of  Egyptian  monuments  still  existing.     He  tells  us 
that  a  talent  of  silver  was  sometimes  expended  on 
the  funeral  of  an  individual.     <<  The  relations  of  the 
deceased  announce,"  he  says,  « to  the  judges,  and 
to  all  the  connexions  of  the  family,  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  ceremony,  which  includes  the  pas* 
sage  of  the  deceased  over  the  lake  or  canal  of  the 
nome  to  which  he  belonged.     Two  andf&rt^  judges 
are  then  collected,  and  arranged  in  a  semieirde, 
wfiich  is  situated  beyond  the  canal ;  the  boat  is  pre» 
pared,  and  the  pilot  is  called  by  the  Egyptians  Cha- 
ron ;  whence  it  is  said  that  Orpheus  borrowed  the 
mythological  character  of  this  personage.     Before 
the  coffin  is  put  into  the  boat,  the  law  permits  any 
one  that  chooses  to  produce  his  accusations;  and  if 
it  is  proved  that  the  life  of  the  deceased  was  crimi- 
nal, the  funeral  is  prohibited,  while  all  false  accusa- 
tions are  severely  punished.    If  there  are  no  accusa- 
tions, or  when  they  have  been  repelled,  the  relations 
of  the  deceased  lay  aside  their  lamentations,  and 
pronounce  his  encomiums ;  asserting  that  he  is  about 
to  pass  a  happy  eternity  with  the  pious,  in  the  re- 
gions of  Hades ;  and  the  body  is  finally  deposited  in 
the  catacomb  prepared  for  it"     The  history  of  so 
extra<Nrdinary  a  ceremony  certainly  required  some 
confirmation  to  make  it  appear  consistent  with  pro- 
bability; but  the  number  of  forty  two  judges  ia 
fbund  in  a  great  variety  of  pictunil  representations, 
and  in  some  inscriptions,  so  that  the  account  must 
have  been  given  by  a  person  well  acquainted  with 
the  practice  of  the  country ;  and,  when  thus  esta- 
blished^ it  demonstrates  also  the  truth  of  the  received 
opinion,  that  the  Egjrptians  believed  in  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  (PhiL  Trans,  I8I9.) 

In  cases  of  civil  law  suits,  the  number  of  judges, 
according  to  the  same  author,  was  only  thirty ;  their 
president  wearing  a  breast  plate  adorned  with  jewels, 
which  was  called  Truth.  The  eight  books  of  the 
laws  were  placed  near  the  judges :  the  pleadings  of 
the  advocates  were  all  conducted  in  writing  only,  in 
order  that  the  feelings  of  the  judges  might  not  be 
improperly  biassed  by  the  too  energetic  eloquence 
of  an  impassioned  orator ;  and  the  president  deliver- 
ed the  sentence  of  his  colleagues,  by  the  form  of 
touching  the  successful  party  with  the  symbol  of  jus- 
tice which  he  wore. 
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TfipIelK' 

A^tta.      Section  VL 


'Analysis  of  the  triple  inscription  ^of 
Rosetta, 


Having  acquired  some  preliminary  notions  of  the 
mjrthology  and  history,  and  chronology  and  institu- 
tions, of  ancient  Egypt,  we  may  proceed  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  its  written  language  and  literature,  as  far 
as  they  are  likely  to  be  recovered  from  existing 
monuments ;  and,  first  of  all,  we  must  inquire  into 
the  best  mode  of  obtaining  some  satisfactory  con- 
clusions from  the  invaluable  inscriptions  in  ho- 
nour of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes ;  whicn  contain  the 
only^uthentic  specimen  in  existence  ofhieroglyphi- 
eal  characters  expressly  accompanied  by  a  transla- 
tion. 

The  block  or  pillar  of  black  basalt,  found  by  the 
French  in  digging  up  some  ground  at  Rosetta,  and 
now  placed  m  the  British  Museum,  exhibits  the  re- 
mains of  three  distinct  inscriptions:  and  the  last, 
which  is  in  Greek,  ends  with  the  information,  that 
tiie  decree,  which  it  contains,  was  ordered  to  be  en* 
graved  in  three  difierent  characters,  the  sacred  let- 
ters, the  letters  of  the  country,  and  the  Greek.  Un- 
fortunately a  considerable  part  of  the  first  inscription 
is  wanting :  the  beginning  of  the  second,  and  the 
end  of  the  third,  are  also  mutilated ;  so  that  we  have 
no  precise  points  of  coincidence  firom  which  we  can 
set  out,  in  our  attempts  to  decipher  the  unknown 
characters.  The  second  inscription,  which  it  will  be 
safest  to  distinguish  by  the  Greek  name  enchorial, 
signifying  merely  the  diaracters  *'  of  the  country," 
notwithstanding  its  deficiencies  near  the  begioningi 
is  still  sufficiently  perfect  to  allow  us  to-€ompare  its 
difRsrent  parts  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Greek, 
by  the  same  method  that  we  should  employ  if  it 
were  entire.  Thus,  if  we  examine  the  parts  corre-> 
spending,  in  their  relative  situation,  to  two  passages 
of  the  Greek  inscription  in  which  Alexander  and 
Alexandria  occur,  we  soon  recognise  two  well  mark- 
ed groups  of  characters  resembling  •  each  other, 
which  we  may  therefore  consider  as  representing 
these  names ;  a  remark  which  was  first  maide  by  Mr 
de  Sacy,  in  his  Letter  relating  to  this  inscription.  A 
small  group  of  characters,  occurring  very  oft^n  in  aJ- 
most  every  line,  might  be  either  some  termination, 
or  some  very  common  particle :  it  must,  therefore, 
be  reserved  till  it  is  found  in  some  decisive  situation^ 
after  some  other  words  have  been  identified,  and  it 
will  then  easily  be  shown  to  mean  and.  The  next 
remarkable  collection  of  characters  is  repeated  twen- 
ty nine  or  thirty  times  in  the  enchorial  inscription ; 
and  we  find  nothing  that  occurs  so  often  in  the 
Greek,  except  the  word  king^  with  its  compounds, 
which  is  found  about  thirty^  seven  times.  A  fourth 
assemblage  of  characters  is  found  fourteen  times  in 
the  enchorial  inscription,  agreetns  sufficiently  well  in 
firequency  with  the  name  of  P/o7emy,  which  occurs 
eleven  times  in  the  Greek,  and  generally  in  passages 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  enchorial  text  in  their 
rehitive  situation :  and»  by  a  similar  comparison,  the 
name  of  £g3rpt  is  identified,  although  it  occurs  much 
more  frequently  in  the  enchorial  inscription  than  in 
the  Greek,  which  often  substitutes  for  it.  country 
only,  or  omits  it  entirely.    Having  thua  obtained 


a  sufficient  number  of  common  points  of  subdlvisio&y  T^^  lo* 
we  may  next  proceed  to  write  the  Greek. text  over  "j^J^J^^ 
the  enchorial,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  passages  as- 
certained may  all  coincide  as  nearly  as  possible  s  and 
it  is  ol^vious  that  the  intermediate  parts  of  each  in- 
scription will  then  stand  very  near  to  the  correspond- 
ing passages  of  the  other. 

In  this  process,  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe  that 
the  lines  of  the  enchorial  inscription  are  written  from 
right  to  left,  as,  Herodotus  tells  us,  wlis  the  custom 
of  the  Egvptians ;  the  division  of  several  words  and 
phrases  plainly  indicating  the  direction  in  which  they 
are  to  be  read.  It  is  well  known  that  the  distinct 
hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  engraved  on  difierent 
monuments,  difier  in  the  direction  of  the  correspond- 
ing characters  i,  they  always  face  the  right  or  the 
left  of  the  spectator  according  as  the  principal  per- 
sonages of  the  tablets^  to  whicb  they  belong,  are 
looking  in  the  one  or  the  other  direction;  where, 
however,  there  are  no  tablets,  they  almost  always 
look  towards  the  right ;  and  it  is  easily  demonstrable 
that  they  must  always  have  been  read  beginning 
from  the  front,  and  proceeding  to  the  rear  of  each 
rank.  But  the  Egyptians  seem  never  to  have  writ- 
ten alternately  backwards  and  forwards,  as  the  most 
ancient  Greeks  occasionally  did.  In  both  cases,  • 
however,  the  whole  of  the  chai:acters  thus  employed 
were  completely  reversed  in  the  two  diflbrent  modes 
of  using  ^em,  as  if  they  were  seen  in  a  glass,  or 
printed  ofi*  like  the  impression  of  a  seal. 

By  pursuing  the  comparison  of  the  inscriptions, 
thus  arranged,  we  ultimately  discover  the  significa- 
tion of' the  greater  part  of  the  individual  enchorial 
words ;  and  the  result  of  the  investigation  leads  us  to 
observe  some  slight  difierences  in  the  form  and  order 
of  some  parts  of  the  difierent  inscriptions,  which  are 
indicated  in  the  **  conjectural  translation,"  published 
in  the  Archaeologia  and,  in  the  Museum  Criticum. 
The  degree  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  supposed 
signification  of  each  assemblage  of  characters  may 
be  most  conveniently  appreciated,  by  arranging  them 
in  a  lexicographical  form,  according  to  the  words  of 
the  translation ;  the  enchorial  words  themselves  not 
readily  admitting  a  similar  arrangement :  but  the 
subject  is  not  of  sufficient  interest  for  the  public,  to 
make  it  necessary  that  this  little  lexicon  should  be 
engraved  at  length. 

It  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that  the 
final  characters  of  the  enchorial  inscription,  of  which 
the  sense  is  thus  determined  with  tolemble  certain- 
ty, although  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Greek  is 
wanting,  would  have  immediately  led  us  to  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  concluding  phrase  of  the  distinct  hiero- 
glyphical characters,  which  remains  uninopaired.  But 
the  agreement  between  the  two  conclusiona  is  by  no 
means  precise  ^  and  the  difficulty  caa  only  be  re- 
moved by  supposing  the  king  to  be  expressly  named 
in  the  one,  while  he  is, only  designated  by  bis  titles 
in  theother.  With  tliis  slight  variation,  and  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  singular  accident,  that  the 
name  of  Ptolemy  occurs  three  times  in  a  passage  of 
the  enchorial  inscription,  where  the  Greek  has  it  but 
twice,  we  proceed  to  identify  this  name  among  the 
sacred  characters,  in  a  form  sufficiently  conspicuous, 
to  have  been  recognised  upou  the  most  superficial 
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Triple  In.  examination  af  the  iuscriptions,  if  this  total  diaagree- 
scnptioD  d  g,^!,^  ^f  iIjq  frequency  of  occurrence  liad  not  im* 
^^^^  poeed  tlie  condition  of  a  long  and  laborious  investi- 
gation,  as  an  indispensable  requisite  for  the  solution 
of  so  much  of  the  enigma :  this  step,  however*  being 
made  good,  we  obtain  from  it  a  tolerably  correct 
scale  for  the  comparative  extent  of  the  sacred  cha- 
racters, of  which  it  now  appears  that  almost  half  of 
the  lines  are  entirely  wanting,  those  which  remain 
being  also  much  mutilated.  Such  a  scale  may  also 
be  obtained*  in  a  different  manner,  by  marking,  on  a 
straight  ruler,  the  places  in  which  the  most  charac- 
teristic words,  such  as  god^  ki^gf  priesi,  and  shrine 
occur,  in  the  latter  parts  of  the  other  inscriptions,  at 
distances  proportional  to  the  actual  distances  from 
the  end ;  and  then  trying  to  iod  corresponding  cha- 
racters among  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  first  inscrip* 
tion,  by  Tarying  the  obliquity  of  the  ruler,  so  as  to 
correspond  to  all  possible  lengths  which  that  inscrip- 
tion can  be  supposed  to  have  occupied,  allowing  aU 
ways  a  certain  latitude  for  the  variations  of  the  com- 
parative lengths  of  the  diflEerent  phrases  and  expres- 
sions. By  these  steps  it  is  not  very  diflSicult  to  assure 
ourselves,  that  a  shrine  and  a  priest  are  denoted  by 
represenutions  which  must  have  been  intended  for 
pictures  of  objecU  denoted  by  them ;  and  this  a|i- 
pears  to  be  the  precise  point  of  the  investigation  at 
which  It  becomes  completely  demonstrative,  and  pro- 
raises  a  substantial  foundation  for  further  inferences. 
The  other  terras,  god  and  kinf,  are  still  more  easily 
ascertained,  from  their  situation  near  the  name  of 
Ptolemy. 

The  most  material  points  of  the  tbiee  inscriptions 
having  been  thus  identified,  they  may  all  be  written 
side  by  side,  and  the  sense  of  the  respective  charac- 
ters may  be  stiU  further  investigated,  by  a  minute 
comparisbn  of  the  different  parts  wUh  each  other. 
The  last  line  of  the  sacred  characters,  with  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  the  other  inscriptions,  will  serve 
as  a  fair  speciraen  of  the  result  that  nas  been  attained 
from  these  operations.    (Plate  LXXVUI.  M.) 

In  thus  comparing  the  enchorial  with  the  sacred 
characters,  we  find  many  coincidences  in  their 
forms,  bv  fiir  too  accurate  to  be  compatible  with  the 
supposition  that  the  enchorial  could  be  of  a  nature 
purely  alphabeticaL  It  b  evident,  for  example,  that 
the  enchorial  characters  for  a  diadem,  an  asp,  and 
everlivingt  are  immediately  borrowed  from  the  sacred. 
But  this  coincidence  can  certainly  not  be  traced 
throughout  the  inscriptions ;  and  it  seemed  natural  to 
suppose,  that  alphabetical  characters  might  be  inter- 
spersed with  hierogljrphics,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
astronomers  and  chemists  of  modern  times  have  often 
employed  arbitrary  marks,  as  compendious  expres- 
sions of  the  objects  which  were  most  frequently  to  be 
mentioned  in  their  respective  sciences.  But  no  ef- 
fort, however  determined  and  persevering,  had  been 
able  to  discover  any  alphabet,  which  could  fairly  be 
said  to  render  the  inscription,,  in  general,  at  all  like 
what  was  required  to  make  its  language  intelligible 
Eg3rptian  ;  although  most  of  the  proper  names  seem- 
ed to  exhibit  a  tolerable  agreement  with  the  forms  of 
letters  indicated  by  Mr  Akerblad;  a  coincidence, 
indeed,  which  might  be  found  in  the  Chmese,  or 
in  any  other  character  not  alphabetical^  if  they  em? 


ployed  words  of  the   simplest  sounds  for  writing  Tdpkin. 
compound  proper  n^mes.  Kiiptioii  of 

Tne  question,  however,  respecting  the  nature  of .  ^^^ 
the  enchorial  character,  appears*  to  be  satisfactorily 
decided  by  a  comparison  of  various  manuscripta  or. 
papyrus,  still  extant,  with  each  other.  Several  of 
these,  published  in  the  great  DescripUon  de  fEg^fpU, 
have  always  been  considered  as  specimens  of  the  al« 
phabetical  writing  of  the  Egyptians,  and  certainly 
have  as  little  appearance  of  being  imitations  of  vi- 
sible, objeets,  as  any  of  the  characters  of  this  inscrip- 
tion, or  as  the  old  Arabic  or  Syriac  characters,  to 
which  they  bear,  at  first  sight,  a  considerable  resem- 
blance. Bui  they  are  generally  accompanied  by 
tableta,  or  delineations  of  certain  scenes,  consisting 
of  a  few  visible  objects,  either  detached,  or  placed  in 
certain  imelhgible  relations  to  each  other ;  and  we 
may  general)^  discover  traces  of  some  of  these  ob« 
jeets,  among  the  characters  of  the  text  that  accom- 
panies thenu  A  similar  correapondence  between 
the  text  and  the  tablets  is  still  more  readily  observ- 
able in  other  manuscripts,  written  in  diBtinct  hiero- 
glyphies,  slightly  yet  not  inelegantly  traced,  in  a 
Imod  which  appears  to.  have  been  denoted  by  the 
term  hieratic  i  and  by  compariag  with  each  other 
such  parts  of  the  text  of  these  manuscripts,  as  stand 
under  tableU  of  the  same  kind*  we  discover,  upon  a 
very  minute  examination,  that  every  character  of 
the  distinct  hieroglyphics  has  its  corresponding  trace 
in  the  running  hand ;  sometimes  a  mere  dash  or  line, 
but  often  perfectly  distinguishable,  as  a  coarse  copv 
of  the  original  delineation,  and  always  alike  when  it 
answers  to  the  same  character.  The  particular  pas- 
sages which  establish  this  identity,  extending  to  a 
series  of  above  ten  thousand  character^  have  been 
enumerated  in  the  Museum  Criiicum;  they  have 
been  copied  in  adjoining  lines,  and  carefully  collated 
with  each  other ;  and  their  nnmber  has  been  increasedt 
by  a  comparkMKi  with  some  yet  anpublished  rolls  of  par 
pyriM,  lately  brought  from  £gyp^  A  few  specimens 
from  different  manuscripts  wiH  be  sufiicieat  to  show 
the  forms  through  which  the  original  representation 
has  passed,  in  its  degradation  from  the  sacred  cha* 
racter,  through  the  hieratiCf  into  the  epistologra^ic% 
or  common  running  hand  of  the  country.  (Plata 
LXXVUI.  N,) 

It  seems  at  first  sight  incomprehensible,  that  tliis 
coincidence,  or  rather  correspondenqe,  diould  not 
be  equally  observable  in  the  two  inscriptions  of  the 
Rosetta  stone,  which,  if  the  enchorial  character  is 
merely  a  degradation  of  the  sacred,  must  naturally 
be  supposed  to  be  as  much  alike  aa  those  of  the  di& 
ferent  manuscripts  in  question ;  while,  in  reality,  we 
can  but  seldom  trace  any  very  striking  analogy  be- 
tween them.  But  the  enchorial  character,  having 
been  long  used  ia  rapid  writing,  and  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life,  appears  to  have  become  so  indis- 
tinct in  its  forms,  that  it  was  often  necessary  to  add 
to  it  some  epithet  or  synonym,  serving  to  mark  the 
object  more  distinctly :  just  as,  in  speaking  Chinese, 
when  the  worda  are  translated  from  written  charac- 
ters into  a  more  limited  number  of  sounds,  it  is  often 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  theocal 
language,  to  add  a  generic  word,  in  order  to  deter- 
ipine  the  swnificatieii^  eod  to  read,  for  eKaiiiple,  a 
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JS^J^  gooie  birdf  when  «  goose  only  is  written,  in  order  to 
^  distiDgaish  it  from  some  other  idea  implied  by  a  si* 
milar  sound ;  and  eyen  in  English  we  might  some* 
times  be  <Miged  to  say  a  yen)  tree,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish it  from  a  etoe  sheep,  or  yoti  ytmrsetf,  or  ihe  lei^ 
ter  tt.  The  enchorial  character,  therefore,  though 
drawn  fVom  the  same  source^  can  scarcely,  in  this 
form,  be  called  the  same  lansuaj^e  with  the  sacred 
hieroglyphics,  which  had  priKiably  remained  unal- 
tered from  the  earliest  ages,  while  the  running  hand 
admitted  all  the  rariations  of  the  popular  dialects, 
and  bore  but  a  faint  resemblance  to  its  original  pro- 
to^rpe.  Indeed,  if  it  had  been  completely  identical, 
there  could  have  been  no  propriety  in  repeating  the 
inscription  with  so  slight  a  change  of  fbrm. 

The  rituals  and  hymns,  contained  in  the  manu* 
scripts  which  have  i>een  mentioned,  are  probably  eU 
ther  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  inscription  of  Ho«> 
setta,  or  had  preserved  a  greater  purity  of  character, 
as  having  been  continually  copied  from  older  origi- 
nals. It  is  also  remarkable,  that,  in  one  of  these 
rolli  of  papyrus,  engraved  by  Denon,  the  introduc* 
tion  is  in  the  sacred  character,  and  some  of  the  phra> 
ses  contained  in  it  may  be  observed  to  be  repeated 
in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  manuscript,  which  is  in 
a  kind  of  running  hand,  though  somewhat  less  de. 
graded  than  in  most  other  instances. 

It  was  not  unnatural  to  hope,  that  the  comparison 
of  these  different  manuscripts  would  have  assisted  us 
very  materially  in  tracing  back  all  die  enchorial  cha- 
racters to  the  corresponding  hieroglyphics,  as  far  as 
the  parts  of  the  respective  inscriptions  remain  entire, 
and  even  in  filling  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  sacred 
characters,  where  they  are  wanting ;  and  something 
has  certainly^been  gained  from  it  widi  respect  to  the 
names  of  several  of  the  deities ;  but  on  account  of 
the  differences  which  had  crept  in  between  the  forms 
of  the  language,  expressed  by  the  sacred  and  the 
cursive  characters,  the  advantage  has  hitherto  been 
extremely  limited.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
a  condition  inseparable  from  the  whole  of  this  inves- 
tigation, that  its  steps  should  be  intricate  and  labo- 
rious, beyond  ali  that  could  have  been  imagined  from 
our  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject;  and  that, 
while  a  number  of  speculative  reasoners  have  per* 
suaded  themselves,  at  different  times,  that  they  were 
able  to  read  through  a  hieroglyphical  inscription  in 
the  most  satisfiictory  manner,  beginning  at  either 
end,  as  it  might  happen,  the  only  monument  diat  has 
afibrded  us  any  real  foundations  for  reasoning  on  the 
subject,  is  more  calculated  to  repress  than  to  encou- 
rage  our  hopes  of  ever  becoming  complete  masters 
of  the  ancient  literature  of  fi^pt ;  although  it  is 
unqueftionably  capable  of  serving  as  a  key  to  much 
important  information,  with  respect  to  its  history  and 
mythology ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  impossible,  that 
a  careftu  consideration  of  other  monuments  already 
known,  or  of  such  as  are  now  discovered  from  day 
to  day,  may  enable  us  to  detect  a  number  of  un- 
known characters,  so  situated  with  respect  to  others, 
which  are  dready  understood,  as  to  carry  with  them 
their  own  interpretation,  supported  by  a  degree  of  evi- 
dence far  exceeding  mere  conjecture.  We  are  now 
to  proceed  to  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  charac- 
CerSj  which  have  already  been  rendered  intellrgible. 


Hinvs^yphic 

Sbctiok  YlL-^RHdiments  of  a  Hieroglyphical  Vo-  ^^^J 

ccttnttdry* 

A.  DEITIES.    (Plate  LXXIV.) 

1 ,  8.  The  word  God  is  always  represented  in  the 
inscription  of  Rosetta,  and  often  in  many  others,  by 
a  character  resembling  a  particular  kind  of  hatchet, 
which  is  delineated  repeatedly  at  Medinet  Abou,  as 
a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  warriors,  and  is  even  found 
among  the  modern  weapons  engraved  by  Denon, 
{Plate  XC  V.)  This  character  is  frequently  exchan- 
ged, in  parallel  passages  of  diierent  manuscripts,  or 
of  die  same,  for  a  figure  sitting  or  standing  without 
distinct  arms  or  feet,  either  with  a  human  head  or  a 
hawk's  head ;  or  sometimes,  by  a  deviation  from  die 
correct  nature  of  an  abstract  or  general  term,  with 
the  heads  of  difierent  animals,  according  to  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  deity  to  whom  it  is  applied.  But  in  the 
inscription  of  Rosetta,  this  symbol  appears  to  be  ex* 
clusively  appropriated  to  the  gods  in  their  judicial 
capacity;  and  it  occurs  several  times  in  the  term 
meaning  lato/ul,  n.  151.  This  hiterpretation  is  al- 
so fully  justified  by  the  testimony  of  Plutarch, 
that  *'  the  figures  of  judges  were  represented  without 
hands." 

3.  A  Goddess  is  denoted  by  die  hatchet  or  sit* 
ting  figure,  with  the  addidon  of  the  female  charac* 
teristic,  generally  as  a  termination ;  but  sometimea 
the  simple  character  is  applied  to  sods  and  goddesses 
indifierently.  The  semicircle  and  oblique  oval,  dis- 
tinguishing the  feminine  gender,  are  observable  in 
almost  all  well  marked  names  of  females  found  in 
different  tablets,  and  the  crooked  line,  which  corre- 
sponds to  them^  in  the  enchorial  character  of  the 
stone  of  Rosetta^  may  be'  disdnguishcd  at  the  end 
of  each  of  the  five  names  of  females  that  occinr  in 
the  inscription,  n.  58,  60,  69,  70,  71.  Occasionally 
the  cliaracteristic  is  prefixed,  and  this  position  agrees 
better  with  the  Coptic  ti,  which  disdnguishes  a  fe- 
male :  nor  must  we  omit  to  observe,  that  a  semicircle 
seems  to  answer  to  the  t  in  some  other  cases,  and  is 
always  expressed  in  the  running  hand  by  the  charac- 
ter which  Mr  Akerblad  calls  t  or  d,  and  which  is 
also  exactly  the  Syriac  t.  The  asp  or  basilisc  stand- 
ing erect  is  a  symbol  of  divinity,  which  occurs  on  the 
green  sarcophagus,  called  the  tomb  of  Alexander, 
and  elsewhere,  mstead  of  the  more  ordinary  charac- 
ter. In  a  few  instances,  the  semicircle  is  found  with« 
out  the  oblique  oval,  (n.  57-) 

4.  The  plural,  Gods,  is  formed  by  repeating  the 
character  three  times,  or  by  placing  three  dashes  af- 
ter, or  sometimes  before  it.  In  the  enchorial  in* 
scriptton,  the  dashes  are  united  into  a  crooked  linci 
and  are  placed  in  this  instance  both  before  and  after 
the  principal  character;  but,  in  general,  the  second 
line  IS  Btraighter  than  die  first.  The  dual  is  express- 
ed by  a  double  character  only,  (n.  57.) 

5.  A  winged  globe,  somedmes  flattened,  as  if  in- 
tended for  an  egg,  "but  often  coloured  red,  is  very 
commonly  represented  as  hovering  over  a  hero,  and 
generally  occupies  die  lintel  of  some  of  the  doors  of 
a  temple.  A  globe  nearly  similar  is  also  sometimes 
connected  with  the  head  and  tail  of  a  serpent,  bear* 
ing  tke  symbol  x^li/e,  which  is  the  common  diarac« 
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Hieroglyphic  tertstic  of  a  deity.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  ob- 
Vocabujiiy.  jection  to  consideriog  these  representations  as  be- 
^  ^  longing  to  the  Agathodtemon,  or  Chnuphis  of  the 
Greek  authors ;  and  the  same  symbol  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  text  of  an  inscription,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  pictural  representation ;  so  that  its 
sense  may  be  considered  as  tolerably  well  ascertain- 
ed ;  but  the  evidence  being  somewhat  indirect,  the 
name  is  inserted  in  smaller  characters,  the  same  dis- 
tinction being  also  observed  in  other  instances.  Mr 
Bruce  informs  us,  in  his  letter  to  Wood,  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  Tunisian  dominions,  serpents 
are  still  regarded  as  a  kind  of  good  angels.  The 
Chnubis,  or  Chnumis,  of  the  amulets,  is  generally  re- 
presented as  a  serpent  with  a  human  head,  or  with 
that  of  a  lion  ;  and  the  former  combination  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  tablets  of  the  manuscripts;  but 
the  hieroglyphic  denoting  it  is  a  long  undulated  line, 
totally  distinct  from  this  character. 

6.  The  symbol,  often  called  the  Hieralpha,  or  sa- 
cred a,  corresponds,  in  the  inscription  of  Rosetta, 
to  PHTHAH,  or  Vulcan,  one  of  the  principal  deities 
of  the  Egyptians ;  a  multitude  of  other  sculptures 
sufiBciently  prove,  that  the  object  intended  to  be 
delineated  was  a  plough  or  hoe ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed by  Eusebius,  from  Plato,  that  the  Egyptian 
Vulcan  was  considered  as  the  inventor  of  instru- 
ments of  war  and  of  husbandry.  In  many  other  in- 
scriptions, the  pedestal  or  pulley  is  used  indi£Perent- 
ly  for  the  plough.  Horapollo  tells  us,  that  Vulcan 
was  denoted  by  a  beetle ;  and  the  Monticoelion  obe- 
lise of  Kircher  has  the  plough  on  three  sides,  and 
the  beetle  on  the  fourth  :  jSorapoIlo,  however,  is 
seldom  perfectly  correct;  and  the  names  of  different 
divinities  are  frequently  exchanged  on  the  banners 
of  the  same  obelise ;  nor  is  there  any  clear  instance 
of  such  an  exchange  of  the  plough  for  the  beetle  as 
occurs  perpetually  in  the  case  of  the  pedestal.  The 
beetle  is  frequently  used  for  the  name  of  a  deity 
whose  head  either  bears  a  beetle,  or  is  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  beetle ;  and  in  other  instances  the  beetle 
has  clearlv  a  reference  to  generation  or  reproduc- 
tion, which  is  a  sense  attributed  to  this  symbol  by 
all  antiquity ;  so  that  it  may  possibly  sometimes  have 
been  used  as  a  synonym  for  Phthah,  as  the  fkther  of 
the  gods.  The  plough  is  very  rarely  found  as  the  name 
of  a, personage  actually  represented,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  under  what  form  the  Egyptian  Vulcan 
was  diiefly  worshipped  ;  but  on  the  tablet  of  a  Ho- 
rns of  bad  workmanship,  belonging  to  the  Borgian 
Museum,  he  is  exhibited  with  a  hawk's  head,  hold- 
ing a  spear ;  while  in  the  great  ritual  of  the'  Dhcrip- 
iion  de  VEgyj^^  Ant.  II.  PL  72.  Col.  104,  he  seems 
to  be  represented  by  a  figure  with  a  human  head ; 
an  exchange,  however,  which  is  very  common  in 
some  other  cases,  with  respect  to  these  two  .personi- 
fications, though  it  does  not  extend  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  heads  of  different  animals  for  each  other. 
7*  Ammon,  the  Egyptian  Jupiter,  is  sufficiently 
identified  by  a  combination  of  evidence  of  various 
kinds,  although  no  single  link  of  the  chain  extends 
very  far.  A  figure  with  a  ram*s  head  is  denoted, 
both  on  the  green  sarcophagus,  and  on  the  temple 
at  Elephantine,  by  a  water  jar,  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  accompanied  by  a  bird :  now  a  water  jar  of 


thb  form  is  constantly  converted,  in  the  running 
hand  of  the  manuscripts,  into  a  character  like  a  z ;  yo«Myy« 
and  this  character,  in  the  enchorial  text  of  Rosetta, 
is  made  to  express  the  name  of  Jupiter ;  a  fact  which 
confirms  the  testimony  of  tlie  Greek  authors,  who 
consider  the  Egyptian  Jupiter  as  having  been  re» 
presented  with  a  ram's  head.  A  similar  figure  is 
found  at  Edfou,'Or  Apollinopolis  Magna,  aad  at 
Esne  or  Latopolis :  the  temple  at  Edfou  seems  to 
have  been  dedicated  by  Amenophis  or  Memnon; 
and  he  appears  to  be  called  Uyoer  qfAmmon,  that  is, 
MiAMUN,  which  is  not  unlike  the  name  mbmmon. 

8.  The  common  astronomical  diagram  for  the 
8un,  0 ,  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Latin 
astrologers  from  their  masters  in  Egypt.;  since  it  is 
not  very  probable  that  both  should  have  employed 
a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  without  some 
communication  with  each  other ;  the  circle  alone 
having  been  mentioned  by  some  of  the  Greek  au- 
thors, who  say,  that  it  was  the  symbol  of  die  sun. 
The  deity  R£  or  Phue  is  indicated  by  this  charac- 
ter followed  by  an  upright  bar ;  and  the  circle  is 
oflen  enveloped  in  the  coil  of  the  body  of  a  serpent ; 
an  oval  and  an  arm  also  often  follow  the  circle.  The 
enchorial  name  of  the  sun  is  extremely  like  that 
which  corresponds  in  the  .manuscripts  to  this  hiero- 
glyphic: and  a  similar  circle,  with  rays  diverging 
from  it,  -though  seldom  exactly  in  straight  lines 
(N.  l60),  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  enlightening,** 
or  *'  rendering  illustrious;"  and  it  has  also  been  ob- 
served by  some  of  the  French,  who  have  been  in 
Egypt,  to  stand  in  several  inscriptions  with  a  manifest 
reference  to  light.  The  circle  occurs  also  as  a  part 
of  the  terms  month  and  dav  (N.  178,  179}«  lu 
the  great  Hieratic  Ritual,  and  in  some  other  manu- 
scripts, this  name  of  Phre  occurs  very  frequently 
under  or  near  the  tablet  which  contains  a  represent 
tation  of  the  sun  shining,  as  well  as  under  the  next 
to  it,  which  exhibits  a  head  rising  out  of  a  lotus,  an 
emblem,  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  relating  to  the 
sun,  which  here  is  made  to  spring  from  the  pedestal 
(No.  6),  as  the  sun  is  said  to  have  been  the  offspring 
of  Phthah.  Whatever  plant  this  lotus  may  have 
been,  it  certainly  does  not  much  resemble  the  ne- 
lumbo  of  the  east,  whi^  some  imagine  to  have  been 
the  original  emblem  of  fertility.  The  name  Phre  is 
almost  the  only  intelligible  combination  of  letters 
that  ever  occurs  on  the  Abraxas  or  amulets ;  and 
the  monster,  to  which  it  relates,  has  generally  radia- 
tions from  its  head,  and  is  surrounded  by  six  stars. 
The  tablets  of  the  sun  in  the  manuscripts  exhibit 
also  little  genii  worshipping  him,  each  oi  which  is  al- 
ways marked  "  $Uir  god**' 

9.  The  name  of  Rhea  mayi  without  impropriety, 
be  assigned  to  a  female  personage  very  commonly 
accompanving  the  sun,  and  distinguished  by  many 
of  his  attributes }  although  the  evidence  would  have 
been  somewhat  more  conclusive,  if  the  name  had 
been  found  attached  to  the  figure  of  the  mother  in 
the  tablet  of  the  birth  of  Isis.  On  the  coffins  of  the 
mummies,  this  personage  is  generally  represented 
with  outstretched  wings;  in  other  tablets  without 
wings:  but  she  carries  in  both  cases  a  circle  on 
her  head,  emblematic  of  the  sun.  If  we  consi- 
dered the  analogy  of  the  hieroglyphic  name  only, 
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Hierogljphiewe  should  be  disposed  to  interpret  it  as  meaniog  the 
VocabiAiy.^ife  ^^  ^{^^j^  ^f  Ammon. 

10.  IoH|  the  Moon,  is  not- a  deity  of  very  frequent 
occurrence ;  but  the  character  is  easily  interpreted, 
both  from  its  form,  and  from  its  being  found,  in  a 
different  position,  as  a  part  of  the  word  month.  (No. 
179.)  At  Dendera,  this  character  is  accompanied 
by  tlie  epithet  God,  and  without  any  female  termi- 
nation, as  well  as  in  several  passages  of  an  epistolo* 
graphic  manuscript  sent  home  by  Mr  Bankes ;  a  cir* 
cumstance  which  is  favourable  to  the  opinion  that 
loh  was  considered  aif*  masculine  in  mythology  as 
well  as  in  grammar,  just  as  Men  or  Lunus  was 
sometimes  made  masculine  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans ;  the  fact,  however,  is  not  absolutely  decisive 
of  this  question,  since  the  character  is  not  accom- 
panied by  the  delineation  of  any  personification  of 
the  deity. 

11.  The  historical  description  of  the  god  Thoth, 
or  Hermes,  as  the  scribe,  or  secretary  of  Osiris,  and 
the  inventor  of  writing,  sufficiently  identifies  him 
with  the  person  who  is  perpetually  represented 
standing  before  Osiris,  and  writing  with  a  quill  or 
a  style  on  a  square  or  oblong  tablet.  He  has  al- 
ways the  head  of  an  ibis,  and  this  bird,  standing  on 
a  perch,  constitutes  his  hieroglyphical  name,  as  the 
ibis  is  known  to  have  been  the  emblem  of  Thoth ; 
the  hieroglyphic  for  letters,  N.  103,  is  also  fre- 
quently found  among  his  titles ;  and  all  these  cir- 
cumstances abundantly  confirm  the  opinion  of  his 
true  character,  which  Zoega  and  others  have  already 
advanced  from  conjecture  only.  The  enchorial  name 
is  much  disfigured,  but  the  manuscripts  exhibit  a 
character  which  may  serve  to  supply  the  connecting 
link,  and  another  al)ridffment  of  the  name  wliich. 
deviates  still  more  widely  from  the  original,  being 
simply  the  common  substitute  for  a  feather,  which 
here  seems  to  stand  for  the  whole  bird,  or  per- 
haps merely  for  a  feather  which  is  often  found 
projecting  from  the  end  of  the  perch.  Next  to 
Osiris,  we  find  that  Thoth  is  of  more  frequent  oc- 
currence than  any  other  deity  in  the  great  ritual ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  mummies  of  the  ibis, 
which  are  so  commonly  found,  were  preserved  in 
honour  of  him.  The  semicircle  with  two  oblique 
dashes,  under  the  perch,  seems  to  correspond  to  the 
epithet  **  great  and  great'*  of  the  Rosetta  inscrip- 
tion; thu  character  being  generally  significative 
of  a  dual*'  The  scale,  wiUi  eight  dashes,  and  two 
other  characters,  is  also  very  frequently  employed 
as  an  epithet,  and  sometimes  as  a  synonym  of  Thoth ; 
it  teems  to  mean  **  dispenser  of  the  eight  treasures, 
or  laws,  of  the  country;'*  for  Diodorus  informs  us 
that  the  principal  laws  of  Egypt  were  contained  in 
eight  books. 

12.  The  name  of  Osiris  is  found,  with  the  epi- 
thet "  divine,**  in  a  great  majority  of  all  the  mytho- 
logical inscriptions  diat  have  yet  been  discovered; 
so  that  this  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  it  must  have  been  that  of  the  principal  deity  of 
Egypt.  The  enchorial  character  of  the  inscription 
of  Rosetta  is  readily  identified,  and  it  agrees  per- 
fectly well  with  that  of  the  manuscripts,  answering 
to  the  eye  and  the  throne ;  so  that  the  manuscripts 
here  completely  siq»ply  the  want  of  that  part  of  the 
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stone  which  contained  the  name  in  tlie  sacred  cha-  Hierodyphk 
racter.  This  name  is  ako  universally  annexed  to  ^Vowbulary. 
the  great  figure  ivhich  is  found  at  the  end  of  al-  ~ 

most  all  the  manuscripts,  and  on  the  coffins  of  mum- 
mies, h  Iding  a  hook  and  a  whip  or  fan,  and  of 
which  t  le  small  detached  images  are  also  extreme- 
ly common.  In  the  sculptured  inscriptions,  the 
eye  generally  precedes  the  throne ;  in  the  running 
hand  of  the  manuscripts,  and  on  the  coffins  of  some 
mummies,  apparently  of  later  date,  the  eye  some- 
times follows.  Plutarch  had  perhaps  been  rightly 
informed  respecting  this  character,  but  by  a  mis- 
take, which  was  easily  committed  from  a*  want  of 
perfect  recollection,  he  has  called  it  **  an  eye  and  a 
sceptre  ;**  and  this  combination  has  not  been  recog- 
nised as  the  name  of  a  deity,  though  a  symbol  some- 
thing like  it  occurs  in  some  of  the  tablets.  The  pic- 
tured delineation  of  Osiris  has  indi£Perently  a  human 
head  or  that  of  a  hawk ;  but  never  that  of  any  other 
animal.  The  tear,  N.  100,  seems  also  sometimes 
to  have  been  used  as  an  emblem  of  Osiris,  as  well  as 
of  Apis  and  Mneuis,  who  were  considered  as  repre- 
sentations of  him.  The  name  is  found  perpetually 
on  monuments  of  all  kinds  as  an  epithet  of  a  de- 
parted person ;.  and  this  is  one  gre^t  reason  o£  the 
frequency  of  its  occurrence. 

13.  Arueris,  the  Apollo  of  the  Egyptian  mytho- 
logy, is  sufficiently  identified  by  the  comparison  of 
various  inscriptions  with  the  fragment  of  Hermapion, 
preserved  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  as  the  trans- 
lation of  the  inscription  on  a  particular  obelise,  with 
which,  however,'  it  does  not  exactly  agree,  although 
its  style  completely  resembles  that  of  the  Egyptian 
inscriptions  in  general,  and  the  beginning  corre- 

rnds  perfectly  well  to  the  beginning  of  almost  all 
obelbcs  in  existence,  supposing  only  the  hawk 
to  be  -part  of  the  name  of  Arueris ;  which  is,  besides, 
an  inference  extremely  probable,  from  the  tablets  of 
several  of  the  obelises,  representing  a  deity  charac- 
terized by  a  hawk  with  two  bars,  and  styled  the  son 
of  another  personage  who  seems  to  be  the  sun,  as 
Apollo  is  called  by  Hermapion,  and  Arueris  by  Plu- 
tarch. Mr  HamUton  has  also  given  us  a  Greek  in* 
scription  at  Ombos,  in  which  Arueris  is  made  syno- 
nymous with  Apollo;  although  the  hieroglyphics, 
which  have  been  copied^  firom  this  temple,  afford  us 
no  assistance  in  tlie  inquiry.  The  sort  of  ladder, 
which  occurs  as  a  second  name  of  Arueris,  is  found 
prefixed  to  the  hawk  in  its  usual  form,  on  the  obelise 
at  Wanstead  figured  by  Gordon,  and  on  the  frize  of 
Montagu  and  Ficoroni  (Hiero^*  Es,  Soc.  7  Eo  p ; 
9  Lk) ;  and  it  follows  it  on  a  statue  of  Pococke  (Vol. 
I.  p.  212).  Arueris  is  commonly  represented  either 
with  a  human  head,  or  with  that  of  a  hawk,  bearing 
a  disc,  as  that  of  the  sun  is  also  generally  depicted ; 
and  in  Plate  138  of  Denon,  the  two  deities  seem  in 
some  measure  confounded.  -The  Egyptian  name 
may  be  interpreted  **  evening  sun,**  as  emblematic 
of  Uie  repose  of  victpi;^ ;  rr  ruhi  re. 

14.  Isis,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Osiris,  is  very  natu- 
rally denoted  by  the  throne  with  the  female  termi- 
nation ;  and,  in  more  than  one  instance,  the  female 
figures,  which  have  been  long  recognised  as  represen- 
tations of  Isis  by  other  attributes,  are  distinguished  by 
bearing  the  throne  on  the  head^  which  is  a  common 
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Hieroglyphic  mode  of  characterizing  the  different  personages  of  the 
Vocabulary,  tablets.  The  manuscript^,  again,  enable  us  to  discover 
the  connecting  Jink  between  the  sacred  and  enchorial 
characters,  and  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  stone  of 
Ilosetta;  though  the  resemblance  is  somewhat  too 
imperfect  to  have  satisfied  us  without  their  assist- 
ance. Tlie  goddess,  thus  distinguished,  is  very 
generally  represented  as  standing  at  the  head  or 
feet  of  a  corpse,  with  another  female  6gurc  op- 
posite to  her ;  and  we  find  the  same  personages  at 
the  opposite  ends  of  several  of  the  sarcopliagi ;  so 
that  the  analogy  of  Isis  to  Proserpine,  and  Iier  cba- 
racter  as  the  guardian  of  the  remains  of  the  dead, 
are  sufficiently  consistent  with  these  representations. 
On  a  scarabaeus,  brought  from  Egypt  by  Mr  Legh, 
and  in  a  hieroglyphic  inscription  at  Pbilae,  she  ap- 
pears to  be  called  the  offspring  of  Phthab.  She 
often  bears  in  her  hand  a  sceptre  forked  at  the  foot, 
with  a  lotus  for  its  h?ad,  while  Osiris  has  more  com- 
monly a  similar  sceptre  with  the  head  of  an  animal ; 
but  these  attributes  are  sometimes  assigned  to  other 
deities.  In  one  of  the  boats  on  the  green  sarcopha- 
gus, and  on  Letheuillier's  mummy,  both  in  the  Bri- 
tish Muiseum,  she  is  personified  as  a  basilisc*  Mr 
LIumlltun  has  published  some  Greek  inscriptions 
^from  Phiiae,  and  from  the  small  temple  at  Dendera, 
which  sliow  that  Isis  was  the  principal  deity  of  these 
temples ;  and  the  hieroglyphics,  as  far  as  they  have 
been  copied,  are  precisely  of  the  same  import.  The 
great  temple  at  Karnak  seems  also  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Isis,  and  probably  the  small  southern 
temple.  On  a  medal,  of  Greek  workmanshipj'in  the 
Borgian  Museum,  we  have  a  figure  of  Isis,  with  the 
word  thSsi,  which  may  probably  have  been  intend- 
ed for  TiEsi,  the  Egyptian  name  with  the  feminine 
article. 

15.  The  constant  companion  of  Isis  can  be  no 
other  than  Nephthe  ;  her  name  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  Isis,  with  a  scale  or  basin  annexed  to  it,  but 
the  square  surrounding  the  throne  is  completed,  and 
the  scale  is  sometimes   detached   from  it,  with  a 
circle  interposed ;  and,  in  this  form,  the  name  com- 
prehends one  of  the  characters  denoting  a  temple. 
(N.  87.)     It  seems  also  to  be  a  head  of  Nephthe 
that  is  found  at  Dendera  and  elsewhere,  supporting 
a  little  temple  or  shrine,  in  the  place  of  the  capital 
of  a  column ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  great 
temple  at  Dendera  was  dedicated  to  Nephthe ;  for 
the  Greek  inscription  has  Aphrodite,  which  is  men- 
tiojsed  by  Plutarch  as  a  synonym  of  Nephthe.     It  is 
true  that  the  birth  of  Isis  is  represented  on  one  of 
the  ceilings ;  but  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that 
Isis  was  the  principal  goddess  of  the  temple.    A 
head  bearing  a  shrine  is  not  an  uncommon  orna- 
ment of  a  Bistrum ;  and  this  agrees  perfectly  with 
the  remark  of  Plutarch,  that  the  head  of  Nephthe, 
-as  well  as  that  of  Isis,  was  sometimes  represented  on 
these  instruments, 

16.  Tlie  emblem  of  a  bird  in  a  cage,  which  is  of- 
ten found  in  the  manuscripts,  accompanied  by  the 
ngu/e  of  a  child,  seems  to  indicate  the  character  of 
A  nurse,  and  may  without  inconvenience  be  inter- 
preted as  relating  to  the  goddess  Buto,  the  nurse  of 
Horus  and  Bubastis ;  though  it  would  perhaps  have 
been  more  correct  to  engrave  the  name  in  smaller  let* 


ters,  as  denoting  some  degree  of  uncertainty.  On  the  Hieraglyphie 
sarcophagus  called  the  Lover  s  Fountain,  in  the  Bri-  Vp»bidary« 
tish  Museum,  she  is  delineated  with  a  hawk's  head ; 
in  the  western  temple  at  Phiiae  she  has  a  human  head 
with  a  horned  head  dress,  and  she  sits  near  Isis  and 
Horus ;  a  circumstance  which  strongly  contirms  the 
propriety  of  the  denomination. 

I7«  The  enchorial  name  of  Horus  seems  to  be  de« 
rived  from  the  figure  of  a  hawk  followed  by  the  cha- 
racter denoting  Isis ;  an  arrangement  which  agrees 
very  well  with  the  supposition  that  his  usual  deno- 
mination was  HORsiKSi.  The  figure  of  the  infant 
(N.  133),  the  chain,  and  the  knot,  clearly  form  a  part 
of  the  name  on  a  Horus  engraved  by  Moiitfaucoa 
{AfU,  ExpL  II.  p.  309,),  and  on  an  obelise  from  Bosc 
in  the  Supplement  of  the  same  work.  In  some  cases, 
a  feather,  following  the  infant,  seems  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  bird,  as  in  Cavlus,  Recueil,  IV.  Pi.  IS. 

18.  Paamyles,  mentioned  by  several  authors  as 
the  Priapus  of  Egypt,  is  sufficiently  distinguishable 
by  his  usual  attributes.  He  is  often  figured  with 
one  hand  only,  which  is  elevated  towards  the  angle 
of  a  kind  of  whip  or  fan,  suspended  above  him.  At 
Edfou  he  is  once  denoted  in  an  inscription  by  a  fi- 
gure like  that  of  the  tablets ;  and  in  another  place  by 
a  distinct  name,  much  resembling  that  of  a  female 
deity,  found  on  some  of  the  cases  of  the  mummies, 
who  might  consequently  be  called  Paamylia. 

19.  The  Nile  seems  to  have  been  reckoned  among 
the  deities  of  Egypt,  and  the  character  which  ap- 
pears to  be  appropriate  to  a  river  (N.  82)  is  found 
occasionally  in  the  tablets,  followed  by  a  vessel  and 
a  spiral  (N.  7  or  9,  and  201),  which  seem  indeed 
to  make  a  part  of  the  name,  and  accompanied  by, 
epithets  of  respect.  This  character  has  already  been 
considered  by  Kirchcr  and  others  as  representing  a 
Nilometer ;  and  the  deity  in  question  can  only  be 
distinguished  by  the  name  Nil  us. 

20.  The  sacred   characters  denoting  Apis   are 
pretty  clearly  determined  by  the  triple  inscriptiona; 
the  enchorial  name  is  perfectly  so.     If,  however,  anjt 
doubt  remained  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  removed 
by  an  examination  of  the  inscriptions  on  four  vases 
found    by  Paul  Lucas  {yoyage  dam  la    TurquUn 
2  V.  12.  Amst.  1720,  Vol.  I.  p.  3iQ)  at  Abousir,  the 
Busiris  of  the  ancients ;  that  is,  the  be  oshiri,  or 
sepulchre  of  Osiris,  as  Diodorus  very  properly  trans- 
lates it.     There  is  a  received  tradition  that  Apis  was 
worshipped  and  buried  here,  and  Lucas  established 
its  truUi  by  finding  the  mummy  of  a  bullock  in  the 
catacombs.     Now,  all  the  inscriptions  on  the  vases 
end  with  a  bullock,   preceded  by  this  character, 
though  the  angles  are  turned  in  a  different  direction 
fVom  those  of  the  inscription  of  Rosetta :  so  that  the 
two  forms   of  the   character  seem  to  have    been 
used  indifferently^    With  this  latitude,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  identifying  the  name  as  it  occurs  in  al- 
most every  line  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  great  sar- 
cophagus of  granite^  formerly  at  Cairo,  called  the 
Lover^  Fountain,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum ; 
which,  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  fre- 
quency of  this  name,  may  have  been  intended  for  re* 
ceiving  a  mummy  of  the  bull  Apis ;  although  it  must 
be  confessed,  that,  in  several  other  monaments,  the 
names  of  the  deities  are  iotroduced  in  a  manner 
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tlieroglTphie  somewhat  similar,  with  an  evident  relation  to  the  de- 
Vo^uhiy.  siffliation  of  some  human  being,  whom  they  are  in- 
""^  tended  to  commemorate. 

21.  The  enchorial  name  of  Mneuis  is  very  com- 
pletely ascertained  by  the  inscription  of  Rosetta : 
and  from  a  comparison  of  different  passages  in  the 
manuscripts,  there  is  reason  to  infer,  that  it  was  in- 
tended as  an  imperfect  representation  of  a  basilisc 
and  a.  tear,  emblems  which  are  repeatedly  found  in 
the  great  ritual*  connected  with  the  figure  of  a  bul- 
lock. 

^IK  The  sacred  cow,  in  the  manuscripts  sent 
home  by  Mr  Bankes,  is  denoted  by  a  serpentine  line 
with  two  dots,  followed  by  the  term  goddess.  We 
may  venture  to  distinguish  her  by  the  temporary 
name  Damalu  :  that  of  lo  would  imply  too  great 
identity  witli  the  Greek  mythology.  (Plate  LXXVIII. 
L.) 

22,  23.  In  the  tablets  representing  the  judgment 
of  the  deceased,  we  generally  find  two  personages 
standing  by  the  balance,  and  apparently  weighing  his 
merits ;  one  with  the  head  of  a  hawk,  the  other  with 
that  of  a  wolf;  seeming  to  officiate  as  the  good  and 
evil  genius  of  the  person.     The  former,  denoted  by 
a  hawk  with  a  bar,  and  sometimes  also  a  spear,  ap> 
pears,  from  various  monuments^  to  have  some  relation 
to  the  sun  or  to  Horus,  and  may  therefore  be  called 
Hyperion  :  the  other  is  oflen  observed  to  be  employ- 
ed in  the  preparation  of  a  mummy,  and  may  be  called 
from  this  occupation  CterUtes^  or  the  embalmer.  He 
is  also  frequently  represented  on  Che  coffins  of  mum- 
miesi  and  elsewhere,  under  the  form  of  a  wolf,  sit- 
ting on  a  kind  of  altar :  and  he  seems  to  be  an  im- 
niediate  minister  of  Osiris.    His  hieroglyphical  name 
is  a  feather,  a  wavy  line,  and  a  block  ;  or  a  hatchet 
under  a  sort  of  arch. 

24  •  •  27*  Under  the  bier  on  which  a  mummy  lies, 
and  in  many  other  situations  near  the  person  of  the 
deceased,  we- find  representations  of  four  deities  who 
seem  to  be  concerned  in  the  operation  of  embalming, 
and  who  might  even  be  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
diffisrent  condiments  employed,  their  heads  frequent- 
I;^  serving  as  covers  for  four  jars,  of  the  kind  some- 
times called  Canopi :  they  may  also  very  properly  be 
considered  as  attendants  of  Isis,  who  seems  to  be  a 
still  more  important  personage  on  such  occasions. 
The  first  of  the  four  has  generally  a  human  head, 
and  may  be  called  Tetrarcha  ;  his  name  contains  a 
sort  of  forceps,  and  a  broken  line :  the  second  and 
third  have  respectively  the  heads  of  a  dog  or  baboon 
and  of  a  wolf:  and  they  agree  very  satisfactorily  with 
the  well  known  character  of  Anubis,  and  with  that 
of  Macedo  his  companion,  mentioned  by  Diodorus  as 
having  a  woirs  head,  whose  name  may  possibly  have 
some  relation  to  manchat>  *'  a  worker  in  silver,"  as 
that  of  Anubis  has  to  kdb,  **  gold."  The  hierogly- 
phic name  of  Anubis  differs  from  that  of  Apis  only 
m  having  the  angles  directed  immediately  upwards, 
a  circumstance  which  is  not  so  indifferent  to  the  sig- 
pification  as  it  at  first  appeared ;  that  of  Macedo  has 
a  vulture  with  a  star,  and  sometimes  an  arm  instead 
of  the  vulture.  The  fourth  of  these  deities  is  repre- 
sented with  the  head  of  a  hawk,  and  may  therefore 
be  called  Hieradon  :  and  he  is  denoted  by  a  water 


jar,  with  three  plants,  somewhat  resembling  leeks  or  Hieroglyphic 

inions.  ^  Vocabulary. 

28  • .  32.  Among  the  many  hundreds  of  deities  who 
are  represented  in  various  inscriptions  and  sculp- 
tures, some  of  the  most  remarkable  are  two  nersonr 
ages  with  the  heads  of  wolves,  the  first  characterized 
by  a  sort  of  raised  frame  or  banner,  and  a  pair  of 
horns,  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  pseudony- 
mous or  temporary  term  Cercxochus,  and  the  second 
by  a  half  bow,  and  a  sword  or  knife,  whence  he  may 
be  called  Bioxiphus ;  a  figure  with  a  human  head, 
generally  wearing  a  feather  on  it,  and  denoted  by  a 
broad  feather  reversed,  which  is  implied  in  the  name 
Platyptertu  ;  another  wearing  a  cap  with  a  whip  in 
it,  who  may  be  called  Mastigias  ;  and  a  fifth  in  t!ic 
form  of  a  female,  distinguished  by  a  bier,  who,  at 
Edfou,  bears  a  tear  on  her  head,  and  who  may  be 
called  Soraea, 

B.  KINGS. 

35,  34.  We  are  informed  by  Pliny,  that  the  Alex- 
andrian  obelise  was  erected  by  Mesphres  or  Mes- 
tires,  the  reading  of  the  different  manuscripts  being 
different ;  and  since  no  king  of  the  name  Mestires  is 
mentioned  by  other  authors,  we  may  consider  this 
Mesphres  as  the  Mephres  or  Mesphris  who  succeed- 
.ed  his  mother  Amersis  about  1700  B.  C.y  or  perhaps 
a  century  or  two  later.     The  hieroglyphical  name  of 
his  father  contains  that  of  the  god  Thoth,  and  may 
therefore  possibly  have  been  intended  for  the  Thuik* 
tnosts  of  the  chronologers,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  grandfather  of  Mesphres.     The  obelise  at  Alex- 
andria, now  called  Cleopatra's  Needle,  like  almost 
all  others  which  contain  three  lines  on  each  side,  ex- 
hibits different  names  in  the  middle  and  the  outer 
lines :  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the 
greater  depth  of  the  sculptures,  which  is  generally 
observable  in  the  middle  line,  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  this  line  stood  at  first  alone,  and  that  the 
two  on  each  side  were  added  by  a  later  monarch. 
The  LMeran  obelise,  however,  is  remarkable  for  ex- 
hibiting the  name  of  Mesphres  on  all  the  lines  of  the 
different  sides.    The  ConstantinopoUtan  obelise  has 
only  one  line  on  each  side,  with  the  nam^f  Mes- 
phres the  son  of  Thuthmosis.     The  same  name  is 
also  found  on  the  gateway  of  the  fiflh  catacomb,  at 
Byban  £1  Molouk:  on  a  pillar  of  the  palace  at  Kar- 
nak,  and  in  a  splendidly  coloured  has  relief  on  one 
of  the  interior  architraves  of  the  gallery ;  as  well  as 
on  a  seal  of  Denon,  PI.  98,  and  on  some  others 
brought  from  Egypt  by  Mr  Legh. 

35.  The  Isean  obelise  of  Kircher  has  a  ''  son  of 
Mesphres,  favoured  by  Phthah  ;*'  we  must  therefore 
distinguish  this  king  by  the  name  Misphragmuthosis, 
who  is  recorded  as  the  son  and  successor  of  Mes- 
phres. 

37 . .  59.  A  multitude  of  ancient  Greek  inscriptions 
identify  the  statue  of  Memnon,  celebrated  by  all  an- 
tiquity for  its  musical  powers,  which,  Strabo  says, 
he  witnessed  in  person,  though  he  could  not  very 
positively  decide  that  the  sound  proceeded  from  the 
statue,  rather  than  from  some  of  the  bystanders.  ]q 
one  of  the  inscriptions  we  find  the  word  Phamenoth^ 
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Hicvo^yphie  not  as  ft  date,  but  as  a  synonym  of  Memnon,  which 
yoa&f^y.^^^  be  considered  as  identical  with  the  Phamenopli 
given  by  Pausanias  as  his  Egyptian  name,  and  with 
the  Ammenoph  or  Amenophis  of  Manetho  or  others, 
which  differs  from  it  only  as  wanting  the  article. 
There  is,  however,  some  doubt  to  which  Amenophis 
this  statue  properly  belongs.  Manetho  makes  Mem- 
Don  the  eighth  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  who 
may  be  called  Amenophis  the  Second ;  but  Marsham 
brings  him  down  to  the  Ammenephthes  of  Manetho, 
or  Amenophis  the  Fourth,  and  principally  because  he 
thinks  that  only  a  successor  of  Sesostris  could  have 
been  well  known  in  Asia ;  and  he  even  supposes  him 
to  have  been  later  than  Homer,  who,  he  says,  never 
mentions  him,  though  Hestod  calls  him  the  son  of  Tl- 
thonus  and  Aurora.  But,  in  fact,  the  name  of  Mem- 
non  does  occur  in  the  Odyssey,  where  Ulysses  al- 
ludes to  his  beauty  in  a  conversation  with  the  shade 
of  Achilles ;  and  Hesiod  could  scarcely  have  men- 
tioned a  king  as  descended  from  a  deity,  that  was 
not  considerably  earlier  than  his  own  time ;  so  that 
the  tradition  of  Manetho  seems  to  be  preferable  to 
the  mere  conjecture  of  Marsham.  At  the  same  time, 
we  cannot  well  call  him  Memnon  the  son  of  Thuth- 
mosis,  the  name  of  the  father  not  agreeing  with 
that  of  this  king ;  and  there  is  another  circumstance 
which  seems  to  lead  us  to  the  third  Amenophis,  in- 
termediate between  these  two  extremes,  who  was 
the  son  of  Ramesses  Miamun,  or  Ramesses  the  lover 
of  Ammon  ;  which  is,  that  Amenophis  himself  ap- 
pears to  have  built  a  temple  to  Ammon  in  the  isle  of 
Elephantine,  and  is  called  Miamun  in  several  of  the 
hieroglyphical  inscriptions  still  existing  there;  so 
that  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  name  Memnon  must 
have  been  derived  from  Mianiiun.  Besides  the  dif- 
ferent statues  of  the  Memnonium,  we  find  monu« 
ments  of  the  same  personage  in  almost  every  part 
ef  Egypt,  though  they  are  much  more  frequent  at 
Thebes  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  name  is 
marked  on  all  the  lion  headed  goddesses  of  black 
granite  whidi  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
on  some  others  which  are  in  possession  of  Mr 
Bankes.  The  first  of  this  series  having  been  pur* 
chased,  as  Bruce  informs  us,  for  a  large  price,  by 
Donati,  for  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  inhabitants 
were  induced  to  take  some  pains  in  digging  the 
others  out  of  the  sand.  The  building,  called  by 
the  French  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas,  bears  al- 
so the  name  of  Memnon;  and  it  is  remarked  by 
Strabo,  that  Memnon  and  Ismendes  may  probably 
have  been  the  same  person.  The  name  is  also  found 
in  the  grottos  at  Byban  El  Molouk,  on  some  statues 
representing  Osiris,  and 'in  some  inscriptions  at  Om« 
bos,  as  well  as  on  a  seal  of  Denon,  PL  98.  Mr  Bul- 
lock has  presented  to  the  British  Museum  a  scara- 
baeus  of  very  hard  stone,  on  which  we  find  the  name 
of  Memnon,  together  with  that  of  his  father  and  mo- 
ther, whom  we  may  call,  in  order  to  preserve  the  my- 
thological analogy,  Tithous  and  £oa,  although  without 
asserting  that  this  Tithous  was  the  builder  of  the  la- 
byrinth, which  some  authors  have  attributed  to  a 
king  named  Tithoes,  and  others  to  Ismendes.  The 
mother's  name  occurs  also  alone,  as  "  the  goddess 
mother,"  on  the  back  of  a  beetle  in  Gordon's  Mum- 


mies, Plate  22  ;  a  circumstance  which  removes  the  Hieroglyph^ 

doubt,  that  might  otherwise  arise,  from  the  want  of  Vo»b^*y 

the  female  termination  in  the  name ;  the  father's  is 

found  on  a  square  seal,  in  the  possession  of  Mr 

Legh.      There  is  another  copy  of  the  inscription  of 

Mr  Bullock's  scarabaeus,  on  a  scarabaeus  belonging 

to  Mr  Palin,  which  had  long  been  used  by  a  Greek 

priest  at  Athens,  for  stamping  the  paschal  bread. 

(Dubois,   Pierres   Gravies,   Par.    1817,   PI.  V.  N. 

5.)     The  beautiful  head,  lately  brought  from  the 

Memnonium  to  the   British   Museum,  has  only  a 

part   of  the  father's  name  remaining,  which  does 

not  appear  to  be  that  of  the  father  of  Memnon, 

though  the  first  three  characters  are  the  same; 

but  the  fourth  is  the  pedestal  representing  Phthah; 

and  a  similar  name  is  found  on  some  other  colossal 

statues  and  obelises  remaming  in  Egypt,  as  well  as 

on  a  smaller  figure  of  red  granite,  brought  by  Mr 

Hamilton  from  Elephantine. 

S9.  In  the  principal  name  on  the  obelise  at  Karm 
nak,  the  final  scale  of  the  name  of  Memnon  is  ex- 
changed for  a  pair  of  arms  stretched  upwards;  a 
variation  which  may  be  expressed  by  calling  it 
Amenuses  or  AnienseSf  from  Shesh,  a  pair.  The- 
father's  name  is  also  a  little  like  that  of  Tithous ; 
but,  that  the  difierence  is  constant,  may  be  inferred 
from  its  separate  occurrence  on  a  seal  brought  home 
by  Mr  Legh,  a  lion's  head  making  a  part  of  it  in 
both  instances.  The  true  name  and  date  of  this 
personage  must  be  considered  as  wholly  unknolvn ; 
though  the  resemblance  of  the  name  to  Memnon 
makes  it  convenient  to  place  them  together.  In  Mr 
Boughton's  minute  golden  image,  engraved  in  the 
Arcbaeologia,  the  name  appears  to  be  the  same,  but 
with  the  synonymous  substitution  of  the  hdtchet  for 
the  judge. 

40,  41.  The  obelise  at  HdiopolU  has  every  mark 
of  considerable  antiquity,  and  the  shortness  and  sim<« 
plicity  of  its  inscription  is  appropriate  to  a  remote 
period.  Pliny  says,  that  Mitres  or  Mestires  first 
erected  obelises  at  Heliopolis ;  he  also  mentions  Se- 
this, and  apparently  Ramesses,  as  having  left  similar 
monuments  of  their  magnificence  in  the  same  place. 
The  principal  name  on  the  obelise  now  remaining  at 
Matareah  may  also  be  observed  in  several  other  in« 
scriptions,  but  with  the  substitution  of  two  other  names 
for  that  of  the  father;  so  that  the  name  of  the  son  must 
probably  have  belonged  to  many  different  indivi- 
duals ;  a  circumstance  which,  as  well  as  the  sounds 
belonging  to  the  different  characters,  agrees  very 
well  with  Ramesses,  for  we  have  rb,  "  the  sun,"  mes, 
''  a  birth,"  and  shesh,  "  a  paur  ;'*  so  that  we  may 
venture  to  call  it  Remesses  ;  and  we  may  take  Heron 
for  the  father  of  the  first  Remesses,  from  Hermapion, 
though  it  is  possible  that  he  may  be  the  Armaisof  Ma- 
netho ;  but  we  have  scarcely  sufficient  evidence  to  ap- 
propriate to  him  that  name.  Another  Remesses  seems 
to  have  been  a  son  of  Sesostris ;  a  third  Ramesses 
follows  Ammenephthes  in  Manetho,  and  agrees  with 
the  Rhampsinitus  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Remphis  of 
Diodorus,  who  is  mentioned  as  the  successor  of  Pro- 
teus; and  this  may,  perhaps,  have  been  tlie  Re- 
messes of    the  frizes  of    Montagu  and  Ficoroni 

(Hieroffl.  7  Ou.  9  If),  who  seems,  from  the  resem- 
-  10 
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Hkiof^nitik  blance  of  the  different  parts  of  the  work,  to  have 
VocatnUiy.  [)een  nearly  contemporary  with  Sesostris.  (HierogL 
~  '  7  H.  I.)  There  is  also  another  Remesses  on  the 
Lions  at  the  fountain  of  Aqua  Felice,  near  the  baths 
of  Diocletian  at  Rome,  the  name  of  whose  father  is 
a  little  like  the  name  supposed  to  belong  to  Arsinoe, 

N.60. 

42,  43.  The  obelise^  erected  by  Augustus  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  is  said,  by  Pliny^  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Sesostris;  and  there  are  sufficient  docu* 
menu  of  its  identity  with  that  which  had  long  re* 
mained  buried  near  the  Monte  Citorio,  and  of  which 
figures  have  been  given  by  Zoega  and  others.  The 
inscription  was  supposed,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  to 
contain  a  compendium  of  the  physical  and  philoso- 
phical learning  of  the  Egyptians ;  but,  in  order  to 
make  this  opinion  credible,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
admit  that  the  princes  of  earlier  days  entertained 
Tery  different  ideas  from  those  which  have  since 
been  prevalent,  respecting  the  comparative  import- 
ance of  the  abstract  sciences,  and  of  national  pros- 
perity, and  martial  glory.  If  Sesostris  was  the  son 
of  Amenophis,  he  cannot  have  been  the  reigning 
king  mentioned  in  this  obelise :  but  it  may  safely  be 
attributed  to  Pheron  the  son  of  Sesostrist  who,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  erected  two  obelises ;  and  the 
occurrence  of  the  name  of  Sesostris,  as  the  father, 
may  be  considered  as  sufficiently  conformable  to  the 
testimony  of  Pliny.  The  same  names  are  foundi 
with  a  slight  variation,  on  a  small  statue  of  basalt, 
very  highly  finished,  now  standing  in  the  British 
Museum ;  and  Denon  has  copied  them  from  an  in- 
scription in  the  Memnonium.  (PI.  118.) 

44.  Nuncoreusy  according  to  Diodorus,  was  an- 
other son  of  Sesostris;  his  name  occurs  also  in 
Plmy,  and  we  may  consider  him  as  the  son  of  Sesostris 
mentioned  in  Mr  Montagu's  frizes.  The  name  is 
also  found  at  Philae,  and,  with  a  slight  variation,  on 
an  altar  of  basalt,  figured  by  Caylus  (Rec  L  PL 
19),  now  in  the  king's  library  at  Paris.  The  remains 
of  the  same  name  may  also  be  observed  on  a  block, 
apparently  of  white  sandstone,  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, whldi  is  figured  by  Norden,  in  its  old  situa- 
tion, as  a  part  of  the  foundations  of  Pompey*s  Pillar 
at  Alexandria,  and  it  occurs  on  a  fragment  of  a  statue 
brought  by  Mr  Hamilton  from  Thebes. 

45.  The  name  of  Proteus^  or  Certus,  otherwise 
Ammenephthes,  is  only  known  as  tlie  predecessor  of 
one  of  the  kings  named  Ramesses,  and  we  may  safely 
employ  it  for  die  father  of  the  Remesses  of  the  frizes 
of  Montagu  and  Ficoroni,  the  whole  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  their  workmanship. 

46.  47.  Until  we  obtain  evidence  of  a  more  posi- 
tive nature,  we  may  give  to  the  two  kuigs  mention- 
ed  on  the  sarcophagus  of  green  breccia,  the  names 
of  Atmenupthes  and  Anysis,  supposing  them  to  have 
lived  about  the  time  of  Amenephthes,  or  Amenophis 
the  FifUi,  and  his  successor  Osochon.  The  father's 
name  might,  without  difficulty,  be  read  '^  Msenuph- 
thah,"  supposing  some  titles  to  follow  it.  There  are 
also  two  obelises  of  the  same  king,  brought  from 
Cairo,  which  stand  near  the  sarcophagus  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  and  the  style  of  the  workmanship 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  times  of  Sesostris, 
and  his  immediate  successors.  It  has  been  observedi 


that  neither  of  the  names  can  well  be  Alexander's^  WaogjMc 
since  that  of  the  father  is  repeated  much  more  fVe-  VocJW^. 
quently  than  that  of  the  son,  which  could  not  have  '^^ 

happened  if  it  had  been  meant  for  Philip ;  and  Alex- 
ander had  no  son  who  could  have  been  mentioned 
in  his  sarcophagus.  Nor  is  it  at  all  probable,  that 
Alexander  should  have  erected  any  obelises  at 
Memphis  or  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  god  Am- 
mon  is  no  where  mentioned  among  the  titles  of  the 
king,  and  holds  only  an  inferior  rank  among  the  in- 
numerable deities  represented  in  the  tablets.  We 
find  both  the  names,  without  any  addition,  on  a 
dovetail  of  copper,  engraved  in  Lord  Valentia's  Tra* 
velsj  which  was  found  at  Behbeit,  the  Atarbechis  or 
Aphroditopolis  of  the  ancients,  situated  on  the 
branch  of  the  Nile  that  runs  to  Damietta. 

48. . .  50.  We  learn  from  Pliny,  that  the  Flamini^ 
an  obelise,  now  standing  near  the  Porta  del  Popolo 
at  Rome,  which  was  the  smaller  of  the  two  formerly 
in  the  Circus  Maximus,  placed  there  by  Augustus^ 
and  used  as  the  gnomon  of  a  dial,  was  the  work  of 
Senneserteus  or  Semnesyrtaeus,  who  reigned  in 
Egypt  at  the  time  that  Pythagoras  visited  it.  This 
king  seems  to  have  been  the  same  with  Pkanomuthia 
or  PsAMMis ;  and  the  authority  of  the  evidence  is 
so  much  the  stronger,  as  the  period  in  question  is 
not  extremely  remote.  The  father  of  Psammis,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  was  Necos  or  Nxchao.  The 
two  names  occur  on  all  the  middle  lines  of  the  obe- 
lise ;  and  that  of  the  father  on  the  pillar  of  a  colos- 
sal Isis  in  the  Supplement  of  Montfaucon :  the  SaU 
lustian  obelise,  which  seems  to  have  been  partly  co- 
pied from  the  Flaminian,  has  them  both.  In  the 
middle  lines  of  both  the  obelises  at  Luxor  we  find  a 
name  much  resembling  that  of  Psanunis,  which  we 
may  therefore  call  Psammetius,  conjecturing  that  it 
mav  have  belonged  to  PSammetichus,  who  reigned  a 
little  earlier :  the  father's  name  h  not  unlike  in  iti 
import  to  that  of  Nechao,  both  implying  **  approv- 
ed by  Phthah ;"  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  Mane- 
tho's  series,  the  predecessor  of  Psammetichus  is  also 
Nechao. 

51,  52.  Among  the  most  common  of  all  the  names 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  on  a  great  variety  of  monu- 
ments, are  those  which  were  mistaken  by  Kircher 
for  a  sort  of  amulets  or  charms,  which  he  denomi- 
nated the  Mophthomendesian  tablets.  They  occur 
alone  on  three  small  obelises  only,  the  Medicean,  the 
Mahutean^  and  the  Monticcelian  of  Kircher;  but 
they  are  found  in  the  external  lines  of  the  Alexan- 
drian, the  two  at  Luxor,  the  Flaminian,  and  the  Sal- 
lustian,  while  none  are  ever  found  exterior  to  them. 
They  must,  therefore,  necessarily  be  attributed  to 
one  of  the  latest  kings  of  £gypt ;  and  there  is  none 
so  likely  to  have  made  such  a  display  as  Amasis,  a 
man  of  considerable  magnificence,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  a  cautious  and  itftful  character :  indeed,  we 
have  no  alternative  left  but  to  choose  between  him 
and  some  of  the  kings  who  revolted  against  the  Per- 
sians, and  who  do  not  appear  so  likely  to  have  had 
leisure  or  finances  for  public  works  of  splendour. 
His  father's  naroe>  like  that  of  Nechao,  contains  the 
character  denoting  Vulcan,  and  it  may  be  called 
Maenuphthes ;  but  he  was  not  the  son  of  a  king. 
Both  the  names  are  found  in  one  of  the  middle  lines 
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'v^°K  7*"^  of  the  Flaminian  obelise ;  and  on  that  side  Uie  king 
Vo^ttiwy.  jg  represented  in  the  tablet  as  doing  homage  to  his 
^  predecessor,  who  occupies  the  place  of  honour  on 
the  other  sides.  The  father's  name  seems  to  occur 
on  the  belt  of  a  colossal  statue  in  the  palace  at  Kar- 
nak.  On  a  fragment  of  stone  in  the  British  Mu- 
-  seum,  the  names  are  repeated  in  various  directions, 
as  if  it  had  belonged  to  a  floor  or  a  ceiling :  they  al- 
so occur  on  a  statue,  considerably  mutilated,  in  the 
attitude  of  kneeling ;  and  in  Montfaucon's  Supple- 
ment, on  the  back  of  a  colossal  Isis,  which  seems 
also  to  have  been  begun  by  Psammis.  On  the  east- 
ern colossus  at  Luxor,  there  is  a  name  which  might 
be  taken  either  for  that  of  Amasis  or  for  that  of  the 
pseudonymous  Psaminetius ;  but  the  sitting  figure  is 
'  somewhat  different :  the  victor  in  the  naval  combat 
at  Medinet  Abou,  who  appears  also  frequently  at 
Ombos,  considerably  resembles  them  both.  Lord 
Mountnorris  has  a  rough  seal  with  the  name  of 
Amasis  only,  the  epithet  God  being  prefixed  in  a 
amaller  character.  The  names  also  occur  on  a  small 
obelise  lying  at  Tsan,  the  ancient  Tanis,  of  which 
a  sketch  was  brought  home  by  Dr  Merion. 

53,  54.  We  find  at  Karnak  the  name  of  a  king 
somewhat  like  Psammis,  that  of  his  father  resem- 
bling a  compound  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice.  Per- 
haps they  are  not  very  correctly  copied,  but  they 
may  stand,  under  the  temporary  names  of  Discozy- 
gui  and  Ptoleberitis,  as  specimens,  somewhat  singu- 
lar, of  a  mixture  of  different  dynasties  ;  and  in  this 
point  of  view  th^y  may  be  placed  between  the  old 
Egyptian  kings  and  their  Grecian  conquerors. 

55.  (Plate  LXXV.)  The  name  of  Alexandee 
has  not  yet  been  identified  in  the  sacred  characters ; 
but  it  will  appear  hereafter,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
enchorial  form  may  possibly  contribute  very  mate- 
jrially,  at  some  future  time,  to  assist  us  in  determin- 
ing it 

66.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  respecting 
the  signification  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy,  as  it  oc- 
curs on  the  stone  of  Rosetta ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so 
easy  to  determine  its  identity  in  some  other  cases, 
where  it  voaj  possibly  have  been  modified  by  con- 
traction, mutilation,  or  combination.     In  this  and  a 
few  other  proper  names,  it  is  extremely  interesting 
to  trace  some  of  the  steps  by  which  alphabetical 
writing  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  hieroglyphical ; 
a  process  which  may  indeed  be  in  some  measure  il- 
lustrated by  the  manner  in  which  the  modern  Chi- 
nese  express  a  foreign  combination  of  sounds,  the 
characters  being  rendered  simply  "  phonetic"  by  an 
appropriate  mark,  instt^ad  of  retaining  their,  natural 
signification  ;  and  this  mark,  in  some  modem  print- 
ed books,  approaching  very  near  to  the  ring  sur- 
rounding the  hieroglyphic  names.     The  enchorial 
name  of  Ptolemy  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  ex- 
tremely different  from  the  hieroglyphical ;   and  it 
woukl  have  been  impossible  to  deduce  the  one  from 
the  other,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  epistologra- 
phic  forms  of  the  separate  characters,  as  ascertained 
by  a  comparison  of  the  manuscripts.    The  beginning 
and  end  are  obviously  parts  of  the  ring,  which,  in  j 
the  sacred  character,  surrounds  every  proper  name, 
except  those  of  the  deities.     The  square  block  and 
the  semicircle  answer  invariably  in  all  the  manu- 
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scripts  to  characters  resembling  the  p  and  t  of  Aker-  ni«ogl 
blad,  which  are  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  en-  ^^^^^ 
chorial  name.  The  next  character,  which  seems  to 
be  a  kind  of  knot,  is  not  essentially  necessary,  being 
oflen^  omitted  in  the  sacred  characters,  and  always 
in  the  enchorial.  The  lion  corresponds  to  the  lo  of 
Akerblad  ;  a  lion  being  always  expressed  by  a  simi- 
lar character  in  the  manuscripts ;  an  oblique  line 
crossed  standing  for  the  body,  and  an  erect  line  for 
the  tail :  this  was  probably  read  not  lo  but  ole;  al- 
though, in  more  modern  Coptic,  oili  is  translated  a 
ram  ;  we  have  also  eiul,  a  stag ;  and  the  figure  of  the 
stag  becomes,  in  the  running  hand,  something  like  this 
of  the  lion.  The  next  character  is  known  to  have 
some  reference  to  '*  place,"  in  Coptic  ma  ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  read  either  ma,  or  simply  m  ; 
and  this  character  is  always  expressed  in  the  run- 
ning hand  by  the  m  of  Akerblad's  alphabet.  The 
two  feathers,  whatever  their  natural  meaning  may 
have  been,  answer  to  the  three  parallel  lines  of  the 
enchorial  text,  and  they  seem  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance to  have  been  read  i  or  e  ;  the  bent  line  pro- 
bably  signified  great,  and  was  read  osh  or  os ;  for 
the  Coptic  SHBi  seems  to  have  been  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  the  Greek  sigma.  Putting  all  these  ele* 
ments  together  we  have  precisely  ptolbmaios,  the 
Greek  name ;  or  perhaps  ptolemeos,  as  it  would 
more  naturally  be  called  in  Coptic.  The  slight  va* 
riations  of  the  word  in  different  parts  of  the  enchori- 
al text  may  be  considered  as  expressing  something 
like  aspirations  or  accentuations. 

57.  The  appellation  sotsrbs,  as  a  dual,  is  well 
marked  in  the  inscription  of  Rosetta,  and  the  charac- 
ter, thus  determined,  explains  a  long  name  in  the 
temple  at  Edfou,  which  must  mean  *<  the  two  savi- 
our gods,*'  with  various  titles  of  honour,  such  as 
<*  the  agents  of  Phthah,  the  emblems  of  triumph,  the 
approved  of  Phre,  the  favoured  of  the  Nile,  the  ve- 
nerable consorts  in  empire*" 

58.  The  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  mother  of 
Philadelphtis,  was  Berenice,  whose  name  is  found 
on  a  ceiling  at  Karnak,  in  the  phrase,  *'  Ptolemy 
and  .  •  Berenice,  the  saviour  gods."  In  this  name 
we  appear  to  have  another  specimen  of  syllabic  and 
alphabetical  writing  combined,  in  a  manner  not  ex- 
tremely unlike  the  ludicrous  mixtures  of  words  and 
things  with  which  chDdren  are  sometimes  amused; 
for  however  Warburton's  indignation  might  be  ex- 
cited by  such  a  comparison,  it  is  perfectly  true  that, 
occasionally,  *'  the  sublime  differs  from  the  ridicu- 
lous by  a  single  step  only."  The  first  character  of 
the  hieroglyphic  name  is  precisely  of  the  same  form 
with  a  basket  represented  at  Byban  £1  Molouk,  and 
called,  in  the  description,  *<  panier  k  anses ;"  and  a 
basket,  in  Coptic,  is  sir.  The  oval,  which  re- 
sembles an  eye  without  the  pupil,  means  elsewhere 
"  to,"  which  in  Coptic  is  b  ;  the  waved  line  is  "  of," 
and  must  be  rendered  n;  the  feathers  i^  tlie  little 
footstool  seems  to  be  superfluous;  the  goose  is  ke,  or 
KEN;  Kircher  gives  us  kenbsou  for  a  goose;  but  the 
Esoii  means  gregarious,  probably  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Egyptian  sheldrake,  and  the  simple  etymon 
approaches  to  the  name  of  a  goose  in  many  other 
languages.  We  have,  therefore,  literally  birbnics  ;  ^ 
or,  if  the  N  must  be  inserted,  the  accusative  birbni- 
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HieiDglyphiccBK»  which  mty  easily  have  been  confounded  by  the 
V4M:abiilftiy.  Egyptians  with  tlie  nominative.  The  final  charac- 
'^  "^  "*" "  ters  are  merely  the  feminine  termination.  The  en- 
chorial text  affords  us  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
diversity  which  was  allowed  in  the  mode  of  repre- 
senting the  same  name.  The  first  character  has 
not  the  lease  resemblance  to  the  basket;  but  the 
iirst  and  second  together  are  very  commonly  used 
in  the  manuscripts,  as  a  coarse  representation  of  a 
boat^  which  was  called  bari»  or  possibly  bere,  for 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Kircher  had  any  other  au- 
thority than  that  of  Diodorus  for  bari  ;  and  the  word 
BEREZOUTS  is  uscd  for  another  vehicle.  The  encho- 
rial N  may  possibly  have  been  derived  from  a  hori« 
zontal  line,  turned  up  at  one  end ;  we  have  then  the 
three  dashes  for  the  i,  and  the  two  angles  seem  to 
have  answered  to  the  kb,  for  a  bird  is  not  uncom- 
monly scribbled  in  some  such  manner ;  so  that  we 
have  either  barinice  or  Berenice,  by  a  combina^ 
tion  somewhat  different  from  the  former. 

59  . .  65.  The  temple  at  Qmbos  was  dedicated,  as 
we  find  from  the  Greek  inscription  copied  by  Mr 
Hamilton,  '<  in  the  name  of  the  divine  Ptolemy 
Philometor  and  Cleopatra,  and  their  children,  to 
Arueris  Apollo,  and  the  other  gods  of  the  temple, 
by  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  nome.*'  We  may, 
therefore,  expect  to  find  in  it  the  names  of  these 
sovereigns,  together  with  those  of  some  or  all  of  the 
earlier  Ptolemies ;  and,  accordingly,  we  are  able  to 
determine,  without  difficulty,  some  epithets  which 
seem  to  be  characteristic  of  this  and  the  two  pre- 
ceding reigns ;  but,  hitherto,  nothing  has  been  ob- 
served that  can  be  considered  as  so  clearly  denoting 
either  PhiladeJphus  and  his  queen*  Arsijaqe,  or  £u« 
ergetesand  his  Berenice,  although  some  assistance 
might  have  been  derived,  in  identifying  them,,  from 
the  enchorial  text  of  Rosette.  We  have>  however^ 
in  the  same  temple,  a  name,  evidently  compound, 
in  which  a  basilisc  is  followed  by  two  feathers  and 
a  bent  line ;  and  to  judge  from  a  comparison  of  the 
enchorial  text  with  the  manuscripts,  a  basilisc  ought 
to  be  the  emblem  of  Eurroetes  ;  the  part  of  the 
name  preceding  it  is,,  however,  not  Berenice,  and 
must,  therefore,  in  ail  probability,  be  Arsinob,  the 
daughter  of  Euergetes.  But  it  seems  impossible  to 
attempt  to  compare  the  characters  employed  with 
the  sounds;  since  they  sometimes  occur  in  an  in- 
verted order,  which  the  sounds  could  not  do.  In- 
deed, the  name  seems  to  be  very  oAen  repeat** 
ed  in  situations  where  its  most  essential  parts  seem 
to  be  a  quadrant  of  a  circle,  two  feathers,  and  a 
bent  or  broken  line ;  in  other  places,  as  at  Dendera, 
the  birdi  the  hand,  and  the  oval,  are  added ;  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  ouadrant  may  have  been 
meant  as  a  representation  or  a  lentil,^  which  in  Cop- 
tic is  ARSHiN,  and  which  alone  may  have  been  suf* 
ficient  to  identify  the  name.  It  occurs  in  the  cele- 
brated zodiac  at  Dendera,  and  very  frequently  at 
Philae,  and  it  may  possibly,  hereafter,  lead  us  very 
readily  to  discover  the  hieroglyphical  name  of  Phi^ 
laddphut.  That 'of  Philopator  is  satisfactorily 
ascerteined  by  the  assistance  of  the  character  em- 
ployed for  **  father"  in  the  Rosette  atone,  though 
that  character  is  much  mutilated,  and  could  not 
have  been  positively  determined  without  this  coinct* 


dence.  The  name  is  found  in  the  great  temple  at  Hjeroglniliic 
Edfou  still  more  distinctly  than  at  Omb(»»,  and  it  vocabt2^>. 
occurs  several  times  at  Kamak.  Epiphanes  is  ne- 
ver distinguished  in  any  other  in^icription  by  the 
characters  appropriated  to  him  in  that  of  Rosette 
(N.  121);  but  we  continually  find  a  synonymous 
emblem,  which  is  employed  in  the  Rosetta  stone  to 
signify  "  enlightening,"  where  the  Greek  translation 
has  EPiPHANES;  and  this  character,  placed  between 
two  hatchets  facing  each  other,  can  only  have  meant 
the  '*  illustrious  deity ,"^  or  deities.  In  this  form,  the 
name  occurs  very  frequently  at  Philae,  and  in  the 
ereat  temple  at  Edfou,  where  it  seems  to  be  the 
latest  name.  For  the  Philometorbs,  we  have  a 
character  which  occurs  in  some  other  monuments, 
and  means  apparently  ''  mother,*'  the  name  contain- 
ing it  being  found  several  times  in  the  temple  at 
Ombos.  At  Kous,  or  ApoUinopolis  Parva,  there. is 
another  Greek  inscription  of  the  Philometores  and 
their  children ;  but  in  the  hieroglyphics  copied  by 
Denon,  the  names  of  the  sovereigns  seem  to, be 
wanting,  and  that  of  a  young  prince  only  remains^  a 
colossal  stetue  of  whom  is  figured  by  Montfaucon 
in  his  Supplement^  having  the  same  name  in  the  belt, 
with  the  addition  of  "  the  son  of  King  Ptolemy  ;*'  it 
will,  therefore,  be.  justifiable  to  disting^sh  this  per- 
sonage by  calling  him  CleopaJtrides.  The  divine  ho- 
nours, which  are  so  often  attributed  in  these  inscrip- 
tions to  the  reigning  sovereigns,  afford  us  an  e»la-i 
nation  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  to  the  '<  Synthro* 
nous  gods  of  Egypt,"  which  repeatedly  occur ;  and 
of  the  description  ''  Fraternal  gods,''  as,  indeed, 
Philadelphus  and  his  queen  are  called  ip  th$  Gr^ei;. . 
inscription  of  Rosette, 

C.  PRIVATE  PERSONS. 

66  • ,  71*  We  find  the  names  of  six  individuals  ex^ 
pressed  in  the  enchorial  text  of  the  inscription  of 
Rosette,  though  they  are  wanting  in  the  distinct 
hieroglyphics ;  but,  as  they  are  dearly  ascertained . 
by  the  context,  they  are  of  considerable  value  in 
tracing  the  approach  of  the  hieroglyphic  to  alplia- 
betic  writing.  These  are  AisTUs,  Phixinus,  Dio- 
genes, Pyrrha,  Areia,  and  Irens«  In  Diogenes 
and  Areia,  we  discover  no  traces  of  the  ring  which  is 
the  usual  characteristic  of  proper  names ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  occasionally,  in  some  of  the  ma^ 
nuscripts,.  the  parts  of  the  ring  applied  to  a  title  of 
Osiris,  which  is  more  regularly  written  without  any 
such  distinction* 

72.  A  name  of  a  private  individual  is  inserted 
from  a  sarcophagus  in  the  British  Museum,  engrav- 
ed by  Alexander,,  in  hb  Egyptian  Monuments.  Ita 
form  is  not  that  of  a  parallelepiped,  but  more  ac- 
commodated to  the  shape  of  the  body.  The.pseu-^ 
donymous  appellation  Ramuneus  has  been  derived 
firom  the  elementary  characters  already  observed,  ixk  < 
the  names  of  rb  and  amuk,  . 

D;  ANIMALS. 

73.  A  figure  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  stretchiag^ 
out  one  hand,  seems  to  imply  simply  a  man  or  per- 
son ;  which  ia  certainly  the  sense  of  the  enchorial 
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Hieroglyphic  character  that  commonly  answers  to  it  in  the  manu- 
Vo^^&ry.gg^jpjg.  ijyj.  jjj  composition  the  figure  often  appears 

to  lose  this  sense. 

74.  The  homed  snake,  creeping  along,  is  clear* 
Ij  meant,  in  some  parts  of  the  inscription  of  Rosetta, 
for  HIM  or  IT ;  although  it  has  other  senses  in  com- 
position. It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  enchorial 
character,  and  that  of  the  manuscripts,  resembling  a 
y,  approaches  extremely  near  to  the  Coptic  f,  which 
also  means  '<  him ;*  and  hof,  or  hfo,  is  the  Coptic 
term  for  a  snake ;  so  that  this  coincidence  seems  to 
afford  us  another  trace  of  the  origin  of  the  alphabet. 

75 . .  78.  The  bullock,  the  ram,  the  antelope, 
and  the  tprtoise,  are  proved  to  be  sometimes  re- 
presentations of  the  thmgs  which  they  resemble,  by 
their  occurrence  in  inscriptions  accompanied  by 
tablets ;  though  some  of  them  have  probably,  else- 
where, a  metaphorical  sense.  The  ram  is  often  re- 
presented with  two  pairs  of  horns ;  the  one  natural, 
the  other  imaginary. 

78*.  The  CROCODILE  is  identified  by  a  very  dis- 
tinct drawing  in  a  manuscript  sent  home  by  Mr 
Bankes,  and  is  repeatedly  designated  in  the  text  by 
a  figure  representing  it.  (a)  The  deity  with  a  cro- 
codile's head  is  a  separate  persona^,  and  is  denoted 
by  a  figure  of  the  same  animal  with  the  tail  turned 
under  it.  (b)  Plate  LXXVIII.  (L) 

79.  The  asp  or  basil  isc  is  so  coarsely  repre- 
sented in  the  stone  of  Rosetta,  that  the  object  in- 
tended by  it  could  not  have  been  conjectured  with- 
out a  comparison  with  other  inscriptions ;  the  con- 
text was^  however,  sufficient  to  determine  its  mean- 
ing from  the  examination  of  this  monument  alone. 

E.  INANIMATE  OBJECTS. 

80.  The  essential  parts  of  the  name  of  Egypt 
seem  to  be  the  square  and  the  wheel,  signifying 
"  splendid  land."  In  addition  to  these,  or  their  ru- 
diments, the  enchorial  word  has  at  the  beginning;  a 
character  which  generally  answers  to  an  arm  holding 
a  feather,  or  to  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  an  emblem 
which  seems  also  to  relate  to  Egypt  in  one  of  the 
lines  of  die  inscription  of  Rosetta.  A  flame  and  a 
^eart  are  mentioned  by  Horapollo  and  by  Plutarch, 
as  employed  in  the  name  of  l^gypt ;  but  a  word  oc- 
curring so  frequently  is  very  likelv  to  have  been  ex* 
pressed  in  a  variety  of  wavs.  The  exact  combina- 
tion of  characters  generally  used  on  the  stone  has 
not  been  observed  in  any  other  inscription. 

81.  The  name  of  Memphis  cannot  be  determined 
without  some  uncertainty ;  the  line  of  hieroglyphics, 
in  which  it  is  contained,  being  in  several  respects 
obscure. 

82.  The  character,  supposed  to  denote  the  Nile, 
as  a  deity,  must  also  sometimes  be  understood  as 
merely  meanine  a  river  ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  Nile  itself  was  generally  called  by  the 
Egjrptians  **  the  river*'  only.  The  enchorial  charac- 
ter, used  to  denote  both  the  Nile  and  a  river,  or  ca- 
nal, sidiciently  resembles  the  hieroglyphic  to  fa« 
vour  this  interpretation ;  and  it  is  in  some  degree 
confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  the  character  alone 
<m  a  water  jar  of  Poiresc,  delineated  in  Kircher'a 


Oedipus;  and^  together  with  other  characters,  on  Hien^yphic 
the  five  vases  found  by  Paul  Lucas  at  Abousir.  By  Vo^bidiry, 
accident,  Kircher  appears,  in  this  single  instance,  to 
have  been  right  in  one  of  his  conjectures ;  for  he 
calls  this  character  a  Nilometer,  and  considers  it  as 
emblematic  of  the  Nile. 

83.  The  word  Greek,  in  Coptic  uinin  or  ouei- 
NiN,  in  Thebaic  oueeieniH^  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  from  Ionian^  seems  to  exhibit  in  its  form 
something  like  an  imitation  of  the  sound.  The  curl 
on  a  stem  is  sometimes  exchanged  for  the  term  di' 
fdnCy  and  appears  to  mean  **  glory,'^  in  Coptic  oou 
or  oil,  which  is  nearly  the  sound  attributed  by  Aker- 
blad  to  the  enchorial  character,  a  little  like  the  He- 
brew u ;  the  feather,  as  in  Ptolemy  and  Berenice, 
may  be  read  i  or  xi,  having  the  three  dashes  to  ex- 
press them,  as  usual,  in  the  enchorial  text ;  the  ser- 
pent is  ENEH,  **  ever  ;*'  and  the  hat,  which  looks  a 
little  like  a  plough,  is  equivalent  to  the  waved  line 
(N.  77)9  and  must  be  read  n  ;  so  that  we  have  very 
accurately  ouienbhn,  which  seems  to  be  near  enough 
to  ouEiNiN,  to  justify  us  in  considering  these  cha« 
racters  as  phonetic. 

84.  The  ladder  is  well  marked  as  meaning  couv- 
TRY ;  it  may  perhaps  be  intended  to  represent  a  field 
with  its  divisions ;  but  it '  is  uncertain  whether  or  no 
it  is  the  same  symbol  that  enters  into  one  of  the 
names  of  Arueris  (N.  13),  the  sculptures  of  the  Ro- 
setta stone  being  by  no  means  highly  finished. 

85.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  wheel,  signifying 
land,  had  been  noticed  by  the  Jesuits,  as  resem- 
bling the  old  Chinese  character  for  the  word  JUld  ; 
but  this  is  the  only  one,  of  a  multitude  of  similar 
conjectures,  that  has  been  justified  by  more  com- 
plete evidience.    {PhiL  Trans.  1760.    Pi.  28.) 

86.  The  star  is  shown  to  relate  to  a  real  star,  by 
inscriptions  accompanying  the  zodiacs.  It  has  also 
ebewhere  a  figurative  sense,  meaning  an  attendant 
or  minutering  spirii. 

87.  The  open  square  is  found  in  both  the  corabi* 
nations  of  characters,  which  are  most  commonly  used 
for  expressing  a  temple  ;  the  feather  signifies  orna- 
ment or  consecriition ;  the  oblong  figure,  either  the 
sacred  inclosnre  or  a  sacred  seat,  the  duffacter  for  a 
god  being  sometimes  placed  within  it.  The  feather 
is  occasionally  converted  into  an  inclined  oval,  the 
square  being  at  the  same  time  a  little  altered ;  a  dif« 
ference  which  may  be  deserved  in  other  inscriptions, 
as  well  as  in  the  Rosetta  stone. 

88.  The  character  representing  a  shrine  so  much 
resembles  the  object  which  it  denotes,  that  it  was 
the  most  readily  identified  of  all  that  are  found  on 
the  stone  of  Rosetta.  The  character  signifying  a 
priest  was  the  second ;  and  the  combination  of  both 
afforded  a  full  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  ex- 
planation. The  enchorial  character  for  a  shrine  is 
derived  from  the  sitting  sutue  which  always  accom- 
panies it. 

89.  The  open  square,  occurring  in  habitation 
as  well  as  in  temple,  must  probably  have  meant  Aoiwe 
or  building ;  or  possibly  stone  only. 

90.  The  THRONE,  or  chair  of  state,  occurs  in  a 
great  variety  of  Ublets.  It  evidently  bears  its  most 
natural  aignification  in  the  character  denoting  sta* 
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iiieroglypluc  tae,  D.  102,  and  in  some  other  instances ;  but  it  ap- 
Vocabulaiy.  pears  to  bear,  in  some  inscriptions,  the  metaphorical 
'^^^^'^^  sense  of  a  residence  or  habitation. 

91.  The  COLUMN,  or  pillar,  is  too  much  like  the 
object  it  denotes,  to  allow  us  to  doubt  respecting  its 
meaning,  considering  the  sense  of  that  part  of  the^ 
inscription  of  Rosetta  in  which  it  occurs. 

92.  The  characters  denoting  a  diadem  are  suffi. 
ciently  determined  by  the  first  inscription  of  the 
stone  \  and  they  so  much  resemble  the  correspond- 
ing passages  of  the  enchorial  text,  that  we  can  scarce- 
ly hesitate  to  admit  the  intimate  connexion  of  the 
two  modes  of  writing,  without  seeking  for  any  fur- 
ther proofs. 

93.  The  sacred  ornaments  are  expressed  by 
three  feathers,  fixed  to  a  bar,  which  appears  to  be 
held  by  two  arms.  The  remaining  part  of  the  cha- 
racter occurs  very  frequently  as  a  sort  of  termina-. 
tion,  and  seems  to  answer  to  . .  ments. 

94. .  99.  The  boat  or  ship,  the  spear,  the  bow, 
the  ARROW,  the  censer,  and  the  bier,  are  suffi- 
ciently identified,  by  the  comparison  of  various  ta- 
blets with  their  inscriptions.  The  ship  occurs  fre- 
quently as  denoting  the  sacred  boats,  in  which  the 
Vepresentations  of  the  deities  are  conveyed ;  though 
they  are  not  always  accompanied  by  water.  But  it 
has  been  observed,  that  the  Egyptians  attributed 
ships  rather  than  chariots  to  the  sun  and  moon,  as 
gliding  smoothly  through  the  skies.  The  first  part 
'of  the  enchorial  word^,  which  has  been  supposed  to 
T)e  a  B,  is  evidently  identical  with  the  character  al- 
ways found  in  the  manuscripts  written  in  the  running 
hieroglyphics,  as  the  first  part  of  the  delineation  of 
a  ship.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  inscription  at 
Esne,  as  copied  by  the  French,  the  point  of  the  ar- 
row li  turned  towards  the  back  of  the  bowman,  in- 
stead of  being  directed  towards  the  enemy. 

100.  The  TEAR,  in  some  of  its  representations,  is 
very  clearly  expressive  of  the  thing  intended ;  and 
this  resemblance,  together  with  its  frequent  attend- 
ance on  a  corpse  and  a  bier,  is  sufficient  to  explain 
Its  sense.  It  occurs  also  sometimes  within  a  border, 
as  a  peculiar  deity ;  but  it  seems  to  be  much  more 
v;ommonly  emblematical  of  Osiris,  of  Apis,  or  of 
Mneuis.  It  is  not  unfrequently  found  as  a  detached . 
figure,  in  a  kind  of  pottery,  with  a  green  glazing ; 
and  may  perhaps  have  been  worn,  instead  of  a  mourn- 
ing ring,  as  a  memorial  of  a  departed  friend.  It  has- 
most  commonly  been  called  the  equi  section  and  sup- 
posed to  represent  a  horse*s  head,  or  the  rostrum  of 
a  ship,  while  the  ingenious  Kircher  has  made  it  a 
phallus  ocuiatus*  Among  the  antiquities  collected 
by  Lord  Mountnorris  in  Egypt,  is  an  eye  seen  in 
front,  and  apparently  shedding  a  tear. 

101.  The  character  for  an  image  seems  to  mean 
a  torougfU  man  ;  the  hands,  connected  with  an  eye, 
appear  to  be  holding  an  oar,  as  an  emblem  of  labour. 
The  same  character,  with  a  slight  variation  in  the 
form  of  the  eye,  means  a  rower,  (n.  136«) 

102.  The  sitting  statue  has  no  character  to  im- 
ply wrought ;  but  it  is  followed  by  a  bent  line,  which 
aeems  to  be  a  term  of  respect,  and  may  possibly  an- 
swer to  osH,  *'  great.*'    The  same  bent  line  occurs 
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on  the  great  sarcophagus  of  green  breccia,  as  a  per-Hiwogl 
Bonification  of  one  of  the  qualities  of  Osiris,  proba-  ^""" 
biy  his  magnificence.  It  is  often  exchanged  in  the 
manuscripts  for  the  divided  staff;  and  both  are  re- 
presented in  the  running  hand  by  a  figure  like  a  9 
or  a  4.  In  the  enchorial  text  this  character  seems 
sometimes  to  be  expressed  by  a  single  line,  either 
straight,  or  bent  sideways  into^an  angle,  like  part  of 
ax.  A  similar  **  divine  statue"  is  decreed  to  *<  King 
Nuncoreus,  the  son  of  Sesostris,"  on  Mr  Montagu's 
frize.     Hierogl.  7  S  1. 

103.  Letters  are  denoted  by  a  character  which 
seems  to  represent  some  of  the  materials  employed 
in  writing ;  and  which  is  indeed  not  extremely  unlike 
an  inkstand  figured  in  Caylus's  Recueil,  and  con- 
sisting of  two  parallel  tubes  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  with  a  cover  connected  by  a  chain  instead 
of  a  hinge.  Besides  the  very  well  marked  passage  in 
the  Rosetta  stone,  the  character  occurs  in  many  ma^ 
nuscripts  near  the  representation  of  a  Ihoth  employ- 
ed in  writing;  and  the  enchorial  character,  corre- 
sponding to  it,  is  also  found  in  the  term  sacred  scribes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  inscription. 

104.  In  the  numerical  tablet  of  the  great  French 
work,  believed  to  have  been  found  at  Karnak,  a  cha- 
racter may  be  observed  which  frequently  precedes  a 
numeral,  and  which  resembles  a  weight  with  its 
handle.  Hence  we  may  conjecture,  with  consider- 
able probability,  that  it  represents  some  tveight  of 
unknown  value. 

105.  The  enchorial  character  for  gold  is  perfect* 
ly  well  determined ;  and  iu  resemblance  to  a  little 
vase  under  a  sort  of  arch  is  so  strong,  that  we  may 
safely  attribute  the  same  sense  to  this  hieroglyphic, 
although  it  appears  to  be  wanting  in  one  or  two  pas* 
sages  of  tlie  sacred  inscription  of  Rosetta,  where  it 
ought  to  be  found.  In  the  great  ritual,  we  observe 
this  character  immediately  preceding  a  shrine,  as  if 
a  '*  golden  shrine"  were  intended ;  and,  in  several 
other  places,  it  is  connected  with  a  number,  as  if  it 
meant  pieces  of  gold ;  for  instance,  in  the  greea 
sarcophagus,  with  the  number  360.  Sometimes, 
also,  it  appears  to  be  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
as  a  complimentary  epithet  of  a  monarch,  or  perhaps 
in  allusion  to  his  riches.  Thus,  on  the  black  frize  of 
Nuncoreus,  we  have,  over  the  king's  figure,  the  cha^ 
racters,  '*  Joy,  Life,  Stability,  Power,  Riches^  Like 
the  Sun,  for  ever."     Hier.  7  p. 

1 06.  Near  to  the  character  for  gold,  in  the  mar« 
gin  of  the  great  rituali  is  a  sort  of  open  box,  'sup- 
ported on  a  flagstaff;  and  a  similar  box,  with  a  se- 
micircle under  it,  seems  to  mean  silver  ;  at  least  it 
considerably  resembles  the  enchorial  character  for 
silver^  which  is  perfectly  well  ascertained. 

107.  We  find,  in  several  inscriptions,  representa* 
tions  of  objects  which  are  also  observable  in  the 
tablets  accompanying  them,  although  it  is  difiicult  to 
say  for  what  they  are  intended.  IVo  of  these  are 
copied  from  the  friie  of  Ficoroni  and  Montagu^ 
Hier.  9  okl,  Rskl,  7  i«Mq.  The  former  seems  tu  be 
a  sort  of  cloak,  with  a  fringe  at  the  bottom ;  the  lat- 
ter is  a  little  like  a  pear ;  but  this  character  does  not 
occur  so  clearly  in  the  inscription* 
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v^SSt!   F-   ATTRIBUTES  AND  ACTIONS.     (Plate 

LXXVI.) 

108.  The  crux  ansaiCf  sometimes  called  the  Key 
of  the  Nile,  is  usually  employed  as  a  symbol  of  di- 
vinity ;  but  its  correct  meaning  is  life^  as  Lacroze 
rightly  conjectured,  although  his  opinion  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  character  is  inconsistent  with  the 
form  of  its  oldest  and  most  accurate  delineations ; 
and  there  is  no  one  instance  in  which  it  is  so  repre- 
sented as  to  stand  in  any  relation  to  a  sluice  or  a  wa- 
tercock.  According  to  Socrates  and  Rufinus,  the 
Egyptian  priests  declared  to  their  Christian  conquer- 
ors under  Theodosius,  who  were  going  to  destroy 
the  Serapeum  at  Alexandria,  that  the  cross,  so  oflen 
sculptured  on  their  temples,  was  an  emblem  of  the 
life  to  come.  This  passage  has  been  understood  by 
some  authors  as  relating  rather  to  the  cross  without 
a  handle,  which  is  observable  in  some  rare  instances, 
and  indeed  twice  on  the  stone  of  Rosetta ;  but  this 
symbol  appears  rather  to  denote  a  protecting  power, 
than  an  immortal  existence.  It  happens,  perhaps 
altogether  accidentally,  that  one  of  the  contractions 
for  the  word  God^  which  are  commonly  used  in 
Coptic,  approaches  very  near  to  this  character,  ex- 
cept that  the  arms  of  the  cross  are  within  the  circle. 

109.  Eternity  is  represented  simply  by  a  serpent 
rising  in  an  oblique  arch,  and  without  horns;  the 
serpent  devouring  its  tail,  and  making  a  ring,  is 
never  found  as  an  Egyptian  emblem.  HorapoUo 
says  that  eternity  was  denoted  by  a  serpent  having 
its  tail  hidden  under  its  body ;  and  that  such  ser- 
pents were  called  uraei,  meaning  in  Greek  basi- 
X.ISCS,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  sense  of  the 
Coptic  URO,  ''king;'*  but  this  description  answers 
better  to  die  asp  of  the  inscription  of  Rosetta, 
which  has  also  some  relation  to  the  representations 
of  the  deities,  though  it  does  not  exactly  mean  im- 
mortality. 

110.  The  cross  with  the  serpent  is  a  very  com- 
mon epithet,  in  the  sense  of  everliving,  or  immor- 
tal, ABONOBius;  the  waved  line  is  in  general  a 
preposition,  or  a  termination,  meaning  qfi  to,  or  Jbr  ; 
and  it  appears  to  be  synonymous  with  the  hat  (n, 
177)*  Almost  all  authors  have  very  hastily  taken 
for  granted,  that  this  character  must  relate  immedi- 
ately to  water,  wherever  it  occurs,  although  we  find 
it  repeatedly  in  every  line  of  the  inscription  of  Ro- 
setta, where  water  is  not  once  mentioned.  The 
fact,  however,  is,  that  its  prototype  seems  to  have 
been  a  stream  of  water  or  of  any  other  liquid,  flow- 
ingyrom  a  vessel,  and  poured  on  some  other  object ; 
and  that  the  idea  of  the  liquid  was  completely  drop- 
ped in  the  general  employment  of  the  character; 
while  that  of  the  connexion  only  was  retained ;  and 
the  hat  or  cap  beine  also  similarly  forgotten,  while 
its  connexion  with  the  head  of  the  wearer  only  was 
suggested  by  its  figure.  In  this  compound  charac- 
ter, we  have  two  particles  nearly  alike,  the  semi- 
circle and  the  line ;  for  that  they  cannot  be  very  dif- 
ferent is  shown  by  the  occasional  substitution  of  two 
semicircles  for  the  combination.  One  of  them  seems 
to  serve  for  the  connexion  between  life  and  eterni- 
ty, '^  life  Jbr  ever  ;*'  and  the  other  to  make  the  new 
compound  an  adjective,  ''  living  for  even" 


111.  The  triangle  or  pyramid  occurs  very  com- Hieroglyphic 
monly  among  other  emblems  of  prosperity  and  hap-  Vocabulaiy. 
piness ;  and  it  is  found  in  the  frize  of  Montagu  and  ~  ~ 
Ficoroni,  in  the  decided  sense  of  an  offering  or  a 
present  in  general,  while,  in  another  place,  it  is  made 
an  offering  in  its  own  form  ;  so  that  we  can  only  in- 
terpret it  as  signifying  joy,  or  pleasure,  or  prosperi- 
ty.    (Hierogl.  7  Mqr,  Uqr ;  9  Re,  Rl ;  7  Uq,  Urs.) 

1 12.  Power  appears  to  be  indicated  by  a  sceptre 
having  the  head  of  an  animal,  which  is  often  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  deities,  and  oHen  stands  with 
the  cross,  the  pyramid,  and  the  altar,  as  an  emblem 
of  the  blessings  attendant  on  the  favourites  of  the 
gods.  It  is  seldom  used  in  the  text  of  inscriptions, 
but  it  occurs  once  in  that  of  Rosetta. 

113.  114.  Stability  is  denoted,  on  the  Rosetta 
stone,  and  elsewhere,  by  the  altar,  which  seems  to 
have  been  fixed  in  the  ground  as  a  column.  When 
repeated,  it  makes  the  verb  establish  ;  but  it  oflen 
occurs  singly,  and  not  uncommonly  as  an  unconnect- 
ed emblem,  accompanied  by  other  characters  of  si- 
milar import ;  and  it  is  sometimes  found  as  a  detach- 
ed figure,  formed  of  glazed  porcelain.  The  two  al- 
tars are  very  conspicuous  objects  in  some  of  the  epi- 
stolographic  manuscripts,  and  are  very  useful  in  com* 
paring  them  with  the  hieratic;  but  the  word  em- 
ployed in  the  enchorial  inscription  of  Rosetta  seems 
to  be  derived  from  a  different  origin. 

115.  A  drop  or  club  over  a  basin,  followed  by  a 
bent  line,  seems  to  mean  great  strength  ;  though 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  character  is  meant  to 
depict.  In  some  other  places,  it  seems  somewhat  to 
resemble  a  kind  of  head  dress. 

116.  The  bullock  and  the  arm,  which  generally 
occur  at  the  beginning  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
obelises,  agree  very  well  with  the  epithet  mighty  in 
the  translation  of  Hermapion.  The  arm  is,  in  many 
other  instances,  used  in  compound  characters. 

117*  Victory  is  denoted  bv  a  branch,  perhaps  a 
palm  branch,  with  a  semicircle  and  a  circle,  some- 
times preceded  by  the  waved  line. 

118.  The  character  signifying  fortune  some- 
what resembles  that  which  denotes  "gold"  (u.  105), 
but,  instead  of  the  arch,  we  have  an  angular  line, 
which  seems  to  be  intended  for  a  pair  of  arms  grasp- 
ing the  vase.  The  whole  assemblage  approaches, 
also,  a  little  to  the  form  of  a  pocket,  or  purse,  as  it 
is  frequently  delineated. 

119.  The  open  square,  bent  inwards,  clearly  means 
SPLENDOUR  or  glory,  thdbgh  it  is  uncertain  what 
object  it  is  intended  to  represent.  In  some  cases,  a 
crescent  seems  to  be  substituted  for  it,  as  if  it  bore 
some  relation  to  the  sun,  and  the  moon  afforded  a 
parallel  sense. 

120.  121.  Illustrious  is  expressed,  in  the  in- 
scription of  Rosetta,  by  the  open  square,  for  **  splen- 
dour,'' the  oval,  which  signifies  addition,  or  respect, 
making  it  a  kind  of  superlative,  and  the  pair  of  legs, 
which  very  naturally  convey  the  idea  of  bearing,  or 
possessing;  so  that  the  whole  makes  the  epithet 
Epiphanes.  This  assemblage  is,  in  some  of  the 
manuscripts,  very  commonly  followed  by  a  bird,  or 
its  equivalent,  a  half  arch,  apparently  serving  as  an 
intensitive. 

1252 ..  124.   The  feather,  when  alone,  seems  to 
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Hieiogljpiiic  Imply  HONOUR,  as  well  as  when  accompanied  by  a 
Vocabulary,  j^hq  stretching  out  his  arm,  or  by  a  bird.  The  bird, 
'  ~  ~  also,  frequently  stands  alone  in  similar  passages,  and 
must  be  translated  respect,  or  respectable.  The 
block  with  the  bird  has  also  manifestly  the  same 
3ense  in  the  great  ritual,  and  the  vase  with  the  bowl 
is  so  nearly  synonymous  with  it«  that  we  can  only 
translate  it  venerable;  and  these  characters  are 
frequently  exchanged  for  a  sort  of  bench,  with  a  dash 
under  it,  a  symbol  which  may,  however,  possibly 
have  been  deduced  from  some  different  origin.  The 
sense  of  the  feather  is  peculiarly  illustrated  by  its 
occurrence  with  a  drop  or  club,  a  serpent,  and  a  line, 
at  theibeginning  of  a  great  variety  of  inscriptions,  ap- 
parently Signifying  immortal  honour  to.  See  n.  172. 
'  125.  The  eye,  either  with  or  without  the  pupil, 
and  either  preceded  or  followed  by  the  undulated 
line,  has  a  sense  somewhat  similar  to  all  these,  and  is 
oilen  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the  honorary  in* 
scriptions.  On  the  Rosetta  stone,  it  means  distinct* 
ly  RITE,  or  adoration.  The  enchorial  character, 
corresponding  to  it,  expresses  also  simply  doing ;  as 
in  Greek  the  same  word  signifies  to  ''do"  and  to 
"  sacrifice." 

126.  Worship,  or  the  Greek  thbrapia,  is  de- 
noted by  a  very  unintelligible  character,  resembling 
a  kind  of  capstan,  which  is  frequently  delineated  in 
the  boats  of  the  tablets ;  if  it  is  not  intended  for  some 
emblematical  figure  erected  in  the  boats.  On  the 
great  green  sarcophagus,  the  long  bent  line  is  a 
snake,  and  the  point  projecting  upwards  from  the 
middle  is  a  sword.  But  these  resemblances  afford 
U8  little  or  no  assistance  in  tracing  the  connexion 
between  the  whole  emblem  and  its  sense. 

127, 128.  The  character  denoting  father  is  found 
in  some  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  Ptolemies,  in 
such  circumstances  that  it  might  as  easily  be  sup« 
posed  to  mean  mother ;  but,  by  means  of  Mr  Bul- 
lock's scarabseus,  compared  with  soroo  other  monu- 
ments, another  character  having  been  determined  for 
MOTHER,  it  became  easy  to  identify  the  symbol  for 
father  on  the  Rosetta  stone,  where  it  had  been  a  lit- 
tle injured,  and  imperfectly  copied  in  the  engravings. 
129.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  Egyptian 
goose,  or  sheldrake,  with  a  circle  over  it,  between 
two  proper  names,  sufficiently  points  out  the  mean- 
ing of  these  characters,  which  can  only  relate  to  the 
connexion  between  them,  and  which  must  naturally 
mean  son  ;  the  circle  may  perhaps  be  intended  for 
an  egg ;  but  in  die  painted  sculptures  the  disc  is  red, 
and  the  circumference  light.  The  enchorial  cha- 
racter nearly  resembles  the  form  in  which  some  kinds 
of  birds  are  usually  expressed  in  the  manuscripts 
(n.  22,  130).  Mr  Bailey  has  also  observed  the  oc- 
currence of  the  bird  between  two  proper  names,  and 
has  identified  it  with  the  chk^alopex  mentioned  by 
Horapollo,  as  employed  to  signify  son,  on  account  of 
its  courage  in  defending  its  offspring.  This  quality 
might  rather  have  been  expected  to  lead  to  its  adop- 
tion as  a  symbol  for  a  parent ;  but  itd  existence  in 
the  bird  in  question  is  confirmed  by  the  observations 
of  modern  naturalists  respecting  the  sheldrake,  the 
tadome  of  Buffon,  which  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered as  the  chenalopex,  and  resembles  very  ac- 
curately the  best  of  the  hieroglyphic  delineations,  of 


the  bird,  although  the  colours,  as  exhibited  in  the  Hieroglyphic 
Description  de  VEgifpte,  are  not  correctly  natural.      Vocabulary. 

130.  The  same  bird,  with  a  leg  or  a  dash  instead 
of  a  circle,  seems  to  mean  a  minister  or  attend- 
ant, especially  in  several  parts  of  the  inscriptions  on 
the  Lover's  Fountain.  There  are  also  some  other  cha- 
racters which  seem  to  be  nearly  synonymous  with 
these ;  one  of  them  may  possibly  be  meant  for  a  taU^ 
implying  a  follower,  as  sat  and  sa  are  nearly  alike 
in  Coptic ;  another  is  sometimes  worn  as  a  collar, 
perhaps  implying  subjection,  and  meaning  servant. 

131,  132.  Instead  of  the  usual  character  for  son, 
we  Sometimes  find,  between  two  names,  a  serpent 
with  a  globe  substituted  for  the  bird,  and  an  oval  for 
the  circle ;  and  the  context  seems  to  require  that  the 
meaning  of  these  symbols  should  be  a  daughter, 
but  probably  with  some  particular  character  of  roy- 
alty or  divinity  ;  and  at  Philae  we  find  a  dual,  mean- 
ing SONS  or  descendants,  as  a  son  and  a  daughter^  ex- 
pressed apparently  by  two  circles  only. 

133.  A  child,  or  infant^  is  represented  by  a  fi- 
gure bent  as  if  sitting,  and  putting  his  finger  on  his 
lip.  This  is  sufficiently  established  by  the  triple  in- 
scription ;  but  it  is  still  further  confirmed  by  a  plate 
of  the  Description  de  FEgypte  (Antiq.  II.  pi.  86, 
f.  1);  in  which  a  figure  of  this  kind  is  represented  as 
immediately  derived  from  the  father,  who  seems  to 
be  inspired  by  a  beetle  entering  his  mouth.  The 
manuscripts  afford  us  here  some  valuable  steps,  by 
which  the  enchorial  character  is  connected  with  the 
distinct  hieroelyphics.  Another  figure,  which  is 
elsewhere  used  as  corresponding  to  a  beetle,  is  also 
found  in  tlie  enchorial  text  in  the  sense  of  son  or  off- 
spring. 

134,  135.  A  circle,  with  an  arm  holding  an  an- 
p;ular  line,  means  a  director  ;  the  angular  line  is 
intended  for  part  of  a  rudder ;  and  the  same  charac- 
ter, with  the  addition  of  the  figure  of  a  boat,  de- 
notes the  pilot  or  helmsman,  as  is  obvious  from 
many  parts  of  the  green  sarcophagus.  The  circle 
and  arm  are  also  found  in  the  character  denoting 
dedicate.  (N.  150.) 

136.  A  pair  of  arms  holding  an  oar,  and  connect- 
ed by  a  sort  of  sector,  signifies  a  rower  ;  and  possi-  ' 
biy  also  a  labourer,  or  workman  in  general,  as  in 
image.    (N.  101.) 

137-  A  stem  of  a  plant,  ^rhaps  a  reed,  followed 
by  an  insect  like  a  wasp  or  ichneumon,  but  probably 
intended  for  a  bee,  and  by  two  semicircles,  is  the 
complete  emblem  for  a  king  ;  but  the  reed  is  of^en 
used  alone  in  the  same  sense,  and  the  insect  some- 
times occurs  without  the  reed.  Plutarch  says,  that 
a  king  was  denoted  by  a  leaf,  thrion  ;  and  Hora- 
pollo tells  us,  that  a  bee  signified  a  people  obedient 
to  a  king ;  hence  this  symbol  might  be  interpreted 
king  of  men.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  however,  as- 
serts, more  simply,  that  a  king  was  denoted  by  a  bee* 
It  appears  from  the  manuscripts,  that  the  beginning 
of  the  enchorial  character,  which  Mr  Akerblad  reads 
PHU,  is  derived  from  the  elementary  traces  repre- 
senting the  reed,  the  semicircle,  a  waved  line,  and  a 
sitting  deity,  meaning  the  divine  king,  an  assemblage 
which  often  occurs  on  the  green  sarcophagus,  and 
elsewhere,  as  applied  to  a  royal  person.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  enchorial  character  seems  to  repre- 
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Hieroglyphicgent  a  termination  consisting  of  a  semicircle  and  a 
VoCTbutoiy.  vessel,  which  is  often  added  to  a  name,  apparently 
as  a  demonstration  of  respect,  like  the  vessel  and  the 
spiral  in  the  case  of  the  god  Nilus.    (N#  19) 

138.  Condition,  or  subjection,  is  denoted  by  a 
character  which  somewhat  resembles  an  altar  with 
an  offering  of  flowers ;  but  which  might  also  be  in- 
tended for  the  cup  of  a  flower,  with  an  insect  hover- 
ing  over  it. 

1^9.  In  the  term  kingdom,  the  crown  is  figura« 
lively  employed  for  its  wearer ;  a  metaphor  common 
in  many  modern  languages. 

140.  The  character  denoting  a  libation  is  very 
indistinctly  traced  in  the  sacred  inscription  of  Ro- 
setta,  so  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  ex- 
plain its  original  form  without  the  assistance  of  other 
liieroglyphical  monuments.  The  long  water  jar, 
out  of  which  the  kneeling  figure  is  pouring  a  divid- 
ed stream,  somewhat  resembles  those  which  a  mo- 
dem Egyptian  woman  is  seen  carrying,  in  a  plate  of 
Mr  Legh*s  second  edition. 

141,  142.  The  vase  with  the  stream,  which  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  character  for  priest,  is  some- 
times found  alone,  and  must  therefore  probably  re- 
late to  some  particular  ceremony  performed  by  the 
priests,  approaching  to  the  nature  of  a  libation.  On 
tile  stone  of  Rosetta,  the  line  is  a  simple  curve,  not 
waved ;  nor  is  the  vase  more  distinctly  represented. 
Instead  of  the  sitting  figure,  a  foot  is  sometimes 
substituted,  as  in  the  word  attendant  (n.  130):  and 
the  enchorial  character  is  a  more  tolerable  approxi- 
mation to  thb  form  tlian  to  the  complete  figure. 

143.  Priesthood  is  simply  the  condition  of  a 
priest;  the  character  prefixed  answering  to  the 
Coptic  prefix  met,  and  to  the  Greek  termination 

144.  The  ornaments  of  the  head  are  very  gener- 
ally used  as  indicating  the  person  by  whom  they  are 
worn  ;  and  flowers,  probably  those  of  the  lotus,  are 
frequently  found  on  the  heads,  of  the  priests,  as  well 
as  in  the  inscriptions  which  accompany  them.  In 
the  inscription  of  Rosetta,  the  sense  sacerdotal 
agrees  very  well  with  the  context,  where  this  cha- 
racter occurs;  though  it  cannot  be  deduced  with 
absolute  certainty  from  the  comparison  with  the 
Greek. 

145.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  explain  why  the 
figure  like  a  buckle  should  clearly  mean  an  assem- 
bly :  perhaps,  however,  the  upper  part  may  origi- 
nally have  been  a  crescent,  implying  monthly  ;  and 
the  scale  or  basin  below  is  occasionally  found  sup- 
porting some  ofierings,  which  are  set  upright  in  it ; 
80  that  the  whole  may  have  meant  a  m<mthly  exhibi" 
Hon, 

146.  The  character  god  is  made  an  adjective  by 
the  addition  of  the  waved  line,  and  of  the  long  drop, 
which  seem  simply  to  convert  it  into  the  term  sa- 
cred ;  or,  if  the  drop  has  any  other  meaning,  it  can 
only  relate  to  worshipping  or  honouring;  as  the 
character  prefixed  in  the  enchorial  text,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  scale  or  basin,  is  elsewhere  em- 
ployed to  signify  honour  or  attention.  In  some 
other  instances,  a  circle  and  a  waved  line  seem  to  be 
employed  in  a  similar  manner,  for  connecting  one 
character  with  another  like  substantive  and  adjective. 


147.  An  epithet  implying  consecrated,  of  dedi-  Hiengtjrpliic 
cated,  is  composed  of  a  trident,  or  triple  branch  or  ^oci^ahBy* 
root,  followed  by  a  bent  line.  It  occurs  very  com-  ' 
monly  near  the  beginning  of  inscriptions,  on  obelises, 
and  elsewhere. 

148.  A  little  oblique  cross,  over  an  arm  with  a 
feather,  seems  to  mean  to  give,  and  perhaps  to  fight 
and  to  defend ;  as,  in  Coptic,  the  word  ti  has  botli 
these  senses.  It  is  often  preceded  by  a  circle  and  a 
semicircle. 

149-  The  hand  bearing  the  triangle  or  pyramid 
(n.  Ill)  manifestly  means,  in  the  frize  of  Montagu 
and  Ficoroni,  to  offer,  as  an  oblation  to  a  deity. 

150.  In  the  inscription  of  Rosetta,  we  find  the 
word  DEDICATE  cxpresscd  by  a  bent  line  and  a  sit- 
ting figure,  with  the  circle  and  the  arm  holding  the 
rudder,  n.  134;  the  character  already  interpreted 
consecrated  precedes,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  certain 
that  it  belongs  to  the  same  phrase. 

151.  The  term  lawful  is  naturally  enough  de* 
rived  firom  a  deity  in  his  judicial  capacity ;  tlie  figure 
is  preceded  by  a  bird,  placed  between  two  semicir-^ 
cles,  which  must  here  mean  according  to,  answering 
to  the  termination  JuL  Sometimes  a  curved  line» 
supported  by  a  stem,  is  substituted  as  a  synonym 
for  the  figure  of  the  judge. 

152..  154.  The  character  representing  GOOD  strong* 
ly  resembles  the  figure  of  a  lute,  depicted  in  the 
chamber  of  the  harps,  among  the  catacombs,  and  may 
have  alluded  to  the  pleasing  sound  of  music.  The 
plural,  with  the  scale  or  basin,  which  implies  be- 
stowing, makes  the  epithet  eucharistus,  which 
in  Greek  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  meaning  either 
grateful  or  munificent  ;  the  latter,  however,  must 
be  its  sense  in  this  inscription,  because  good  gifts  or 
delights  may  be  plural,  but  gratitude  not  so  easily* 
The  lute  is  also  found  denoting  good  in  other  parts 
of  the  inscription.  The  enchorial  character  for  the 
scale  could  scarcely  have  been  suspected  to  be  de» 
rived  from  it,  without  the  assistance  of  the  roanu-^ 
scripts,  which  constantly  exhibit  an  intermediate 
form,  intended,  perhaps,  to  comprehend  one  of  the 
lines  supporting  the  scale. 

155.  The  semicircle,  with  two  oblique  daslies, 
seems  to  mean  great  in  the  name  of  Thoth,  who  is 
called,  in  the  Greek  inscription  of  Rosetta,  Hermes 
the  great  and  great :  while,  in  other  places,  this 
character  seems  almost  always  to  convey  the  sense 
of  a  dual.  The  enchorial  epithet  of  Thoth  is  a  lit- 
tle like  the  crown  with  two  semicircles,  which  is  most 
frequently  found  among  the  titles  of  Osiris,  especial- 
ly when  he  sits  in  judgment. 

155*.  The  two  kinds  of  hats,  worn  by  the  different 
deities,  seem  to  be  intended  by  the  characters  of  the 
Rosetta  stone,  which  express  the  upper  and  lower 
regions  or  countries.  These  two  characters  are  also 
found  together  in  the  green  sarcophagus  -as  the 
names  of  two  goddesses ;  and  they  occur  together 
in  one  or  two  passages  of  some  of  the  manuscripts, 
and  in  an  inscription  at  Philae,  so  that,  although  the 
representation  is  very  indistinct  in  the  particular  case 
of  the  Rosetta  stone,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
cap  of  Osiris  meant,  in  this  case,  superior,  and  that 
of  Hyperion  and  other  personages  inferior.  (PI 
LXXVUL  L.) 
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Hioodrpbic  156.  A  circle  and  a  semicircle  stand,  in  se?eral 
VoqhttUiy.  pagg^ges  of  the  inscription  of  Rosetta,  for  othirs, 
or  remaining. 

157.  Possibly,  the  bowl  and  the  bird  together 
mean  say  or  call,  and  the  figure  of  a  man  may  serve 
to  make  the  passive  called. 

158.  The  second  bowl,  substituted  for  the  bird, 
does  not  appear  very  essentially  to  alter  the  sense, 
which  is  stiii  a  thing  said  or  proclaimed  ;  a  dscla- 
RATiON,  or  a  decree. 

159.  The  characters  denoting  manifest  seem  to 
have  some  analogy  to  called,  though  their  derivation 
is  obscure.  The  first  character  may  either  be  in- 
tended for  the  country  (n.  84),  or  for  a  kind  of  flag 
or  banner* 

160.  The  ring,  which  implies  a  name^  and  whichj 
elsewhere,  distinguishes  proper  names,  seems  to  be 
an  imitation  of  the  label,  called  a  "  phylactery*'  in 
the  Greek  inscription  of  Rosetta,  on  which  the  name 
of  a  figure  was  usually  distinguished. 

161.  A  disc,  with  rays  descending  from  it,  is  one 
of  the  few  characters  in  which  the  form  gives  us  some 
assistance  towards  determining  the  sense,  which  is 
found  to  be  enlightening  ;  though  the  Egyptians 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  correct  in  their  de- 
lineation of  the  motion  of  light,  which  they  make  to 
diverge  in  curved  lines,  like  tliose  described  by  a 
common  projectile.     See  n.  8,  n.  63. 

162.  The  square  block,  the  semicircle,  and  the 
chain,  are  employed  very  clearly  in  the  sense  of 
LOVING  or  beloved;  the  Coptic  mai.  In  the  en- 
chorial character  the  square  and  semicircle  seem  to 
be  sometimes  transposed,  and  sometimes  changed 
into  an  oval. 

163.' Preserver,  or  saviour,  is  represented  by  a 
sort  of  trefoil,  with  a  long  stem,  which  answers  to  a 
cross  or  obelise  in  the  enchorial  text ;  but,  in  other 
passages,  the  character  takes  the  form  of  a  still  sim* 

Eler  club:  and,  in  others  again,  it  has  something 
ke  a  bulbous  root. 
164,  165.  (PI.  LXXVII.)  A  frame  like  a  ladder, 
supported  by  a  stem,  occurs  sometimes  as  a  part  of  a 
head  dress,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  if  it  represents  any 
other  object.  Followed  by  an  arm,  and  a  pair  of  legs, 
it  signifies  set  up,  and  this  combination  of  characters 
js  of  \Qty  frequent  occurrence ;  sometimes  also  the 
bent  line  or  divided  shaft  forms  a  part  of  it.  In 
Coptic,  set  up  is  expressed  by  set  on  foot,  which 
seems  to  retain  the  analogy  of  the  hieroglyphical 
character.  The  substitution*  of  a  pair  of  feathers  for 
the  legs,  however,  does  not  appear  materially  to  al- 
ter the  sense ;  the  context,  where  it  occurs,  requir- 
ing the  word  prepare  or  construct. 

G.  RELATIONS. 

1 66.  Two  ovals,  with  a  semicircle  and  an  arm, 
very  clearly  signify  in  order  that.  The  ovals 
seem  to  mean  to  or  for,  and  the  arm  action  or  dom 
ing ;  as  our  own  thai  seems  to  be  allied  to  the  Ger- 
man that,  which  means  deed.  The  same  combina- 
tion of  characters  appears  to  denote,  in  another  pas- 
sage, to  add  to ;  and  one  of  the  ovals  is  sometimes 
omitted.  The  Coptic  may  be  either  hima  or  rthrr. 


167.  The  symbols,  employed  in  the  sense  whxrb*  Hlero^rphie 
EVKR,  seem  to  mean  separately,  at,  in,  one,  or  in,  VoJWwy. 
place,  oyi«,\and,  transposing  the  two  last,  we  may 
make  a  very  good  Coptic  word  x*u-ma. 

168,  169.  The  arm  and  chain  signify  and  or  al- 
so ;  and  the  oval  sometimes  takes  place  of  the  arm, 
without  much  variation  of  the  sense ;  this  combina- 
tion is  also  found  in  the  sense  oftoith,  or  together  with. 
The  elementary  ideas  seem  to  be  ptti,  totth,  or  add, 
toith.  Between  the  names  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice 
at  Karnak,  the  arm  and  chain  are  separate. 

170.  The  half  arch,  or  the  fork,  which  is  perfect* 
ly  equivalent  to  it,  followed  by  two  curls  aiid  two 
semicircles,  mean  moreover  :  the  reduplication  pro- 
bably resembling  that  of  many  of  the  Coptic  verbs, 
which  generally  imply  a  continued  action. 

171.  The  combmation  of  the  loop  or  sling,  with 
two  semicircles  and  three  ovak,  means  very  clearly 
likewise.  The  loop  seems  to  represent  a  bucket, 
intended  for  one  of  a  pair,  to  be  carried  on  a  pole, 
as  they  are  frequently  delineated  in  the  tablets :  so 
that  it  must  mean  a  companion  ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  it  in  a  very  common  epithet  of  a  king,  on  obe- 
lises and  elsewhere,  with  a  circle  and  a  bar,  denot* 
ing  the  companion  of  the  sun,  or  simply  resembling 
the  sun.  In  the  enchorial  character  for  tikexoise,  the 
symbols  seem  to  be  transposed,  and  the  loop  is  doub« 
led. 

179*  An  owl,  signifying  m,  seems  to  be  nearly 
synonymous  with  the  half  arch,  which  is  also  some- 
times to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  all :  both  these 
characters  occur  also  in  many  instances  where  they 
can  only  be  considered  as  marks  of  respect,  and  not 
very  essential  to  the  sense ;  and  in  this  they  resem- 
ble the  Coptic  prefix  m,  which  b  a  particle  not  very 
disUnctly  intelligible,  nor  capable  of  being  translat- 
ed;  it  is  also  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  m  of 
Akerblad's  alphabet  is  the  enchorial  'character  which 
answers  to  both  of  these  symbols.  (See  n.  1S3.) 

173,  174.  A  hare  over  two  waved  lines  is  employ- 
ed, either  alone,  or  together  with  a  head,  dash,  circle, 
and  dash,  which  have  separately  a  similar  sense,  for 
UPON,  OVER,  or  at ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  a  si- 
milar relation  exists  in  Coptic  between  xHREJf,  anc^ 
Ejo ;  JO  or  DCHO  also  meaning  a  head.  The  encho- 
rial character,  in  some  of  it  forms,  is  manifestly  a 
coarse  imitation  of  an  animal.  The  head  is  always 
represented  in  the  manuscripts,  by  a  character  near- 
ly like  a  Greek  2 ;  and  this  may  possibly  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  Coptic  letter  janjia,  if  it  was  de- 
rived from  a  hieroglyphic ;  but  it  is  equally  probable 
that  it  may  have  been  intended  for  a  combination  of 
a  delta  and  a  chi, 

175.  A  semicircle  and  an  oval  mean  for,  as  re- 
lating to  time. 

176.  A  ball,  with  two  short  appendages,  one  nar- 
rower than  the  other,  occurs  several  times  on  the 
Rosetta  stone,  and  seems  to  have  been  intended  for 
a  head  seen  in  profile,  which  is  of^n  found  on  other 
monuments.  This  character,  together  with  a  dash, 
seems  to  signify  bt  the,  or  each  ;  for  instance  every 
year,  or  every  month. 

177.  The  hat,  interposed  between  "  an  image''  and 
«  the  kingi"  can  only  mean  or  or  yoR ;  it  is  often 
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Hieraglyphk  substituted,  in  passages  which  are  frequently  repeat- 
yoabidaiy.  ^^^  £»^,.  ^  waved  line ;  each  being  probably  equiva- 
lent to  the  Coptic  mte,  or  rather  n  ;  which  also  some- 
times makes  an  adjective  of  a  substantive,  as  hnub, 
golden,  from  nub,  gold.     See  n.  56 f  83,  140* 

n.  TIME. 

178*  A  DAY  seems  to  be  very  naturally  expressed 
by  splendour  of  the  sun^  or  sunshine,  bee  n.  119» 
n.  8. 

179.  A  crescent  turned  downwards,  with  a  star  and 
the  sun,  makes  up  the  character  signifying  a  month  ; 
to  which  a  semicircle  and  a  scale  or  basin  are  some- 
times added.  HorapoUo  says,  that  a  month  is  de- 
noted by  a  palm  branch,  or  by  an  inverted  crescent ; 
but  the  crescent  is  too  indistinct,  on  the  stone  of 
Rosetta,  to  have  allowed  us  to  recognise  it,  without 
the  assistance  of  the  collateral  inscriptions^ 

180.  A  TEAR  is  denoted  by  a  bent  line  with  a 
little  projection  from  the  middle,  which  seems  to  re- 
present a  plant  with  an  annual  shoot  or  bud ;  it  ia 
commonly  followed  by  a  semicircle  and  a  block  or 
dash. 

181.  There  is  some  little  uncertainty  respecting 
the  exact  limits  of  the  characters  denoting  the  first 
month  Thoyth.  The  name  seems  to  have  some 
relation  to  gathering  the  harvest,  and  the  emblem  is 
probably  intended  for  a  field  of  corn  :  and  perhaps, 
as  the  year  is  said  to  have  begun  originally  with  the 
dogdays,  the  appropriation  of  this  character  to  the 
first  month  tnay  have  been  contemporaneous  with 
the  origin  of  the  calendar. 

183,  183.  The  sixth  month,  mechir,  is  remark- 
able for  having  half  as  many  crescents  as  the  twelfth 
MESORE :  this  relation  would  without  doubt  be  fur- 
ther illustrated,  if  we  could  discover  any  thing  like 
a  calendar,  among  the  immense  mass  of  Egyptian 
literature  which  is  still  in  existence.  The  manu- 
script, which  Montfaucon  calls  a  calendar,  merely 
because  it  is  divided  into  twelve  columns,  has  no 
pretensions  to  the  name. 

184,  185.  The  symbol  for  the  sun  seems  to  be 
employed  in  the  designation  both  of  the  first  day 
of  the  month,  the  neomenia  of  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, and  of  the  last,  or  thirtieth  day.  Of  the 
characters  following  the  sun,  the  one  seems  to  mean 
good,  or  rather  nevo,  as  in  Thoyth,  the  month  of  the 
new  year:  the  other  old  or  last.  This  character 
might  be  taken  for  a  serpent,  or  for  a  branch  of  a 
tree ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  is  intended 
for  the  tail  of  an  animal,  since  it  occurs  in  several 
passages  of  the  manuscripts  as  representing  a  tail ; 
and  the  tail  of  the  month  is  sufficiently  expressive  of 
die  sense.    See  n.  130. 

I.  NUMBERS. 

186.  Units  are  denoted  by  short  lines,  like  the 
Roman  I.  Mr  Akerblad  first  noticed  the  first  three 
numerals  in  the  last  line  of  the  sacred  characters  of 
Rosetta,  where  the  Greek  text  is  deficient,  and  the 
words  '<  fir4t  and  second"  only  remain;  and  this 
observation  alone  was  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the 
•hieroglyphical  characters  related  to  a  real  language, 


and  were  not  simply  ornamental  decorations,  as  some  Hlerogljphic 
persons  have  imagined.  VoaSnlary. 

187*  •  196-  I'he  twisted  line,  distinguishing  the 
ordinal  numbers,  answers  to  the  Coptic  mah  ; 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  cardinals  in. the  same  sense; 
in  the  enchorial  text  the  corresponding  character 
follows  the  number.  The  three  points  are  more 
commonly  employed,  when  they  follow  a  word,  to 
make  it  plural ;  but  when  they  signify  a  numeral^ 
they  are  generally  placed  immediately  above  some 
other  character ;  and,  in  the  enchorial  inscription, 
this  numeral  is  distinguished  by  making  the  lines 
oblique  and  joining  them. 

J  97-  For  the  number  ten  we  have  a  Greek  01, 
either  square  or  rounded,  not  only  in  the  inscriptioa 
of  Rosetta,  but  in  many  other  places. 

198.  We  find  the  number  seven t fen  recurring 
twice  as  a  date  in  the  inscription  of  Rosetta ;  the 
Greek  text,  in  another  part,  alluding  to  th^  same  pe- 
riod, has  18;  and  the  enchorial  words  are  too  in- 
distinctly marked  to  allow  us  to  judge  of  the  iden- 
tity or  diversity  of  the  two  numbers ;  but  the  differ- 
ence of  a  day  is  of  no  consequence,  since  the  festi- 
val of  the  **  assumption  of  the  kingdom"  may  easily 
have  begun  on  the  17th  of  Mechir,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  the  next  day,  which  is  the  date  of  the  de- 
cree. 

199*200.  The  enchorial  character  for  thirty, 
applied  to  years,  seems  to  be  the  same  as  is  else- 
where used  in  the  sense  of  the  thirtieth  day;  but  the 
numbers  are  almost  always  confused  in  the  running 
hand,  and  exhibit  several  deviations  from  the  regu- 
lar system  of  the  sacred  characters ;  the  number 
torty,  for  example,  in  the  remarkable  passage  re- 
lating to  the  42  assessors  of  Osiris,  seems  to  be  de- 
noted by  a  single  line  with  a  dash  on  it. 

201. .  203.  The  curl,  like  the  figure  9,  meaning 
a  hundred,  and  the  notched  circle,  supported  by  a 
cross,  denoting  a  thousand,  occur,  iir  several  in- 
scriptions, so  combined  with  units  and  tens,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  respecting  the  numbers  tliat  they  re- 
present. This  is  particularly  evident  from  the  con« 
sideration  of  an  inscription  "  believed  to  have  been 
found  at  Karnak."  {Descr.  de  VEgypte*  Ant.  HI. 
PI.  38.  F.  26. .  30.) 

204.  Plurals  are  distinguished  by  writing  a  cha- 
racter three  times,  or  by  putting  three  dashes  after 
it ;  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  though  very  rarely,  be- 
fore it :  occasionally  also  by  repeating  a  part  of  a 
collection  of  symbols  once  only.  In  the  manu- 
scripts, the  three  dashes  are  generally  joined  into  a 
crooked  stroke  ;  which,  in  the  enchorial  inscription, 
sometimes  both  precedes  and  follows  the  word; 
while,  in  other  cases,  the  second  stroke  is  convert- 
ed into  a  single  vertical  line,  which  serves  to  limit 
the  extent  of  the  characters  meant  to  be  made  plu- 
ral ;  the  representation  being  so  imperfect,  that  this 
assistance  is  more  required  than  in  the  sacred  cha- 
racters :  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  this  second 
mark  is  never  wanting  in  the  enchorial  inscription, 
as  it  must  frequently  have  been,  if  the  character  had 
been  alphabetical ;  since  many  of  the  Egyptian  plu- 
rals  end  precisely  as  their  singulars  do ;  and  even 
when  they  differ  from  them,  it  is  not  by  the  addition 

of  any  one  uniform  termination. 
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205. .  218.  The  f^onelic  characters^  SLCCordlng  to 
the  traces  which  may  be  discovered  in  the  words 
Berenice,  Ptolemy,  Greek,  and  some  others  (n.  56, 
58,  74,  83 f  123,  172)f  will  afford  something  like  a 
hieroglyphic  alphabet,  which,  however,  is  merely 
collected  as  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of  expressing 
sounds  in  some  particular  cases,  and  not  as  having 
been  universally  employed  where  sounds  were  re- 
quired. The  supposed  enchorud  alphabet^  which  is 
subjoined,  is  applicable  to  most  of  the  proper  names 
in  the  inscription  of  Rosetta,  and  probably  also  to 
some  other  symbols  which  have  been  the  prototypes 
of  the  characters :  it  is  taken  from  the  alphabet 
of  Akerblad,  but  considerably  modified  by  the  con- 
jectures which  have  been  published  in  the  Museum 
Crkicum. 

L.  ADDITIONS.  PL  LXXVIIL  See  n.  21, 
78,  155. 

M.  SPECIMENS  OF  PHBASES. 

The  last  line  of  the  inscription  of  Rosetta  will 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  hiero- 
^lyphical  characters  were  combined,  so  as  to  form  a 
umguage ;  and  will  show  at  the  same  time  the  rela- 
tion between  the  sacred  and  the  enchorial  texts.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  line  we  find  some  obscurity, 
and  a  want  imperfect  correspondence  in  the  two  in. 
scriptions ;  bu$  it  is  dear  that  the  fork  or  ladder,  the 
arm  and  the  feathers,  mean  to  prepare  or  procure 
(n.  l65) ;  then  follows  a  column  (n.  91)  ;  the  wavy 
Une,  of  (n.  177) ;  the  semicircle  and  two  dashes, 
with  the  arm,  prdMibly  strone  or  hard ;  the  block  or 
square  below,  with  its  semicircle,  stone ;  the  loop  or 
knot  lorougki  or  engraven ;  the  half  arch  in  or  with ; 
the  instrument  or  case,  toritingt  or  letters  (n.  1  OS) ; 
the  wavy  line,  the  hatchet,  and  drop,  with  the  three 
dashes  making  a  plural,  appropriate  to  the  gods,  that 
is,  sacred  ^A.  146) ;  the  case  again,  letters  ;  the  hat, 
of  (n.  177) ;  the  ladder,  arm,  and  feathers,  the 
country  ;  the  serpent  and  bent  line,  approaching  to 
the  sense  of  perpetuity  and  greatness,  seem  to  be  a 
mark  of  respect  to  the  country,  though  it  is  barely 
possible  that  they  may  be  substituted  for  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  instrument  or  case,  and  may  mean  the 
language,  and  belong  to  the  following  curl  on  the 
stem,  &e  feathers,  the  serpent,  and  the  hat,  which 
signifv  Greek  (n.  83).  The  headdress  of  flowers 
meaning  probably  a  priest,  the  following  curl  with 
the  dashes  probably  ornamental  or  honorary,.or  per- 
haps collective,  and  the  two  bowls,  with  the  man  in 
the  plural,  a  publication  (n.  158),  the  whole  of 
these  symbols  must  express  the  honorary  decree  of 
the  priests^  or  the  decree  of  the  assembled  priests  ;  but 
the  enchorial  text  seems  to  include  the  symbol  for 
honour.  The  oval,  with  the  semicircle  and  arm, 
implies  in  order  that,  or  in  order  to  ;  the  fork  with 
cross  bars,  the  arm,  the  legs,  and  the  snake,  set  it  up 
(n.  164-)  ;  the  bird,  in  (n.  172) ;  the  three  broad 
leathers  over  as  many  open  squares,  t/ie  temples^  as  a 


plural ;  the  half  arch  and  oval  with  the  plural  dashes,  Hier^dypUc 
all,  or  of  all  kinds  ,•  the  open  snuare,  wheel,  scale,^  Vocabnuiy. 
head,  dash,  and  ring,  Egypt  (n.  80);  the  figure  ^^ 
with  a  vase  on  his  head,  subjection  or  power,  as  in 
n.  1S9 ;  making  the  whole,  belonging  to  Egypt,  or 
throughout  Egypt ;  the  fork  and  dash  are  in,  or  in 
till ;  the  knots  or  chains,  followed  by  the  numbers, 
of  the  first,  the  second^  and  the  third  order  (n.  1 87, 
189,  191)  ;  the  oval,  half  arch,  and  dash,  toherever, 
or  in  which,  leaving  out  '*  shall  be ;"  the  tool  and 
standing  figure,  with  the  intervening  characters,  the 
image  (n.  101) ;  the  hat,  of;  the  reed  and  bee« 
with  the  semicircles.  King  ;  the  square,  semicircle, 
lion,  half  arch,  two  feathers,  and  bent  line,  Ptolemy 
(n.  56) ;  the  handled  cross  and  serpent  wiUi  the  two 
semicircles,  the  everliving  (n.  110);  the  square 
block,  semicircle,  and  chain,  dear  to  (n.  162) ;  the 
hieralpha  and  two  feathers,  Phihah,  or  Vulcan  (n. 
6)  ;  all  this  being  included  within  the  ring  or  phy. 
lactery  together  with  the  name ;  the  open  square, 
the  oval,  and  the  pair  of  legs  after  the  ring,  iUustri'^ 
ous  or  Epiphanes  (n.  121) ;  and  lastly,  the  scale 
and  the  three  lutes,  munificent  {tu  154);  the  con« 
junctions  being  often  omitted,  as  they  also  very  com- 
monly are  in  Coptic,  and  even  in  Greek. 

The  enchorial  text  agrees  in  many  parts  extreme- 
ly well  with  the  hieroglyphics,  according  to  t!)c 
general  style  of  imitation  which  has  been  alrea- 
dy explained  and  exemplified,  although  in  some 
gassages  there  is  a  greater  difference  than  might 
ave  been  expected.  The  beginning  of  the  encho* 
rial  line  seems  to  contain  the  word  decree,  which 
cannot  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  hieroglyphics ; . 
the  character  for  letters  occurs  three  times  m  it,  as 
if  the  sacred  character  used  in  the  third  place  meant 
language ;  the  **  sacerdotal  decree"  of  the  sacred 
characters  is  omitted  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
enchorial ;  the  world  temples  is  repeated  before  eadi 
numeral ;  the  term  wherever  is  amplified ;  the  image 
is  a  very  coarse  imitation,  and  is  followed  by  the 
character  for  a  deity,  meaning  sacred  or  divine; 
and,  lastly,  the  name  of  Ptolemy  is  omitted,  the 
word  king  being  only  followed  by  "  whose  life  shall 
be  for  ever  ;*'  or  a  phrase  of  similar  imporL 

N.  COMPARISON  OF  MANUSCRIPTS. 

The  subjoined  specimens  of  a  comparison  of  the 
different  manuscripts,  which  deviate  more  or  less . 
from  the  form  of  distinct  hieroglyphics,  with  others 
in  which,  those  characters  are  preserved  almost  en- 
tire, though  slightly  traced,  will  serve  to  show  the 
complete  identity  of  the  different  systems  in  their 
original  form ;  the  first  and  fourth  lines  being  taken 
from  the  great  hieratic  manuscript  of  Strasburg, 
and  the  rest  from  other  copies  of  the  same  text, 
which  are  universally  considered  as  written  in  the 
epistolographic  character.  We  cannot  discover 
the  entire  connected  sense  of  the  whole  passages, 
but  we  may  easily  observe  the  symbols  for  gods, 
established,  Osiris,  Isis,  Nephthe,  **  Hieradon,'*  to 
set  up,  four,  priests y  and  chUd  or  prince.  {DSser.  de 
CEp.  Ant.  II.  Plate  LXXIV.  col.  106;  LX.  col.  S; 
LXII.  col.  2 ;  Plate  LXXII.  col.  S8 ;  LXVII.  coL  2.) 
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Section  VIII. — General  Cfiaraeier  and  Suljecls  of 
the  Egyptian  Monuments* 

By  means  of  the  knowledge  of  the  hieroglyphic  cha- 
racters, which  has  been  already  obtained,  we  are  fully 
competent  to  form  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
inscriptions  on  the  principal  Egyptian  monuments  that 
are  extant.     Numerous  as  they  are,  there  is  scarcely 
one  of  them  which  we  are  not  able  to  refer  to  the 
class  either  of  sepulchral  or  of  votive  inscriptions ; 
astronomical   and  chronologicd  there  seem  to  be 
none,  since  the  numerical  characters,  which  have 
been  perfectly  ascertained,  have  not  yet  been  found 
to  occur  in  such  a  form  as  they  necessarily  must 
have  assumed  in  the  records  of  this  description :  of 
a  historical  nature,  we  can  only  find  tlie  triumphal, 
-which  are  often  sufficiently  distinguishable,  but  they 
may  also  always  be  referred  to  the  votive;   since 
'whoever  related  bis  own  exploits  thought  it  wisest  to 
attribute  the  glory  of  them  to  some  deity,  and  who- 
ever recorded  those  of  another,  was  generally  dis- 
posed to  hitermix  divine  honours  with  his  panegyric. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted,  that  the  Egyptians  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  deifying  any  mortal  persons ;  but 
the  inscription  of  Rosetta  is  by  no  means  the  only  one 
itk  which  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt  are  inserted  in  the 
number  of  its  deities ;  the  custom  is  observable  in 
monuments  of  a  much  earlier  age ;  indeed,  in  such  a 
country  it  might  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  dilemma 
of  degradation,  whether  it  was  most  ridiculous  to  be 
made  a  ^divinity,  or  to  be  excluded  from^o  ple- 
beian an  assemblage ;  but  flattery  is  more  prone  to 
err  by  commission  than  by  omission,  and,  conse- 
quently, we  find  the  terms  king  and  god  very  gene- 
rally inseparable.    The  sepulchral  inscriptions,  from 
the  attention  that  was  pafd  in  Egypt  to  the  obse- 
quies of  the  dead,  appear,  on  the  wholie,  to  consti- 
tute the  most  considerable  part  of  the  Egyptian  lite- 
rature which  remains,  and  they  afford  us,  upon  a 
-comparative  examination,  some  very  remarkable  pe- 
culiarities.    The  general  tenor  of  all  these  inscrip^ 
tions  appears  to  be,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
testimony  of  Herodotus,  the  identification  of  the  de^ 
ceased  with  the  God  Osiris,  and  probably,  if  a  fe- 
male, with  Isis ;  and  the  subject  of  the  most  usual 
representations  seems  to  be  the  reception  of  this 
new  personage  by  the  principal  deities,  to  whom  he 
now  stands  in  a  relation  expressed  in  the  respective  in- 
scriptions ;  the  honour  of  an  apotheosis,  reserved  by 
the  ancient  Romans  for  emperors,  and  by  the  modem 
for  saints,  having  been  apparently  extended  by  the  old 
Egyptians  to  private  individuals  of  all  descriptions. 
It  required  an  extensive  comparison  of  these  inscrip- 
tions to  recognise  their  precise  nature,  since  thcjjr  sel- 
dom contain  a  name  surrounded  by«  ring  m  its 
usual  form;  sometimes,  however,  as  on  the  green 
sarcophagus  of  the  Britbh  Museum,  a  distinct  came 
18  very  often  repeated,  and  preceded  by  that  of  Osi* 
•ris ;  while,  in  most  other  instances,  there  is  a  certain 
-combination  of  characters,  bearing  evident  relation 
^io  the  personage  delineated,  which  occurs,  after  the 
symbols  of  Osiris,  instead  of  the  name;   so  that 
^ther  the  ring  was  simply  omitted  on  this  occasion, 
or  a  neW|  and  perhaps  a  mysterious  name  was  em- 


ployed, consisting  frequently  of  the  appellations  of  Egyptian 
«everal  distinct  deities,  and  probably  analogous  to  the  M^umems, 
real  name.  That  the  characteristic  phrase,  so  repeat- 
ed,  must  have  had  some  relation  to  the  deceased, 
is  proved  by  its  scarcely  ever  being  alike,  in  any  two 
monuments  that  have  been  compared,  while  almost 
every  other  part  of  the  manuscripts  and  inscriptions 
are  the  same  in  many  different  instances,  and  some 
of  them  in  almost  all ;  and  this  same  phrase  may  be 
observed  in  Lord  Mountnorris's  and  Mr  Bankes's 
manuscripts,  placed  over  the  head  of  the  person  who 
is  brought  up  between  the  two  goddesses,  to  make 
his  appearance  before  the  true  Osiris,  in  his  owb 
person,  and  in  his  judicial  capacity,  with  his 
counsellors  about  him,  and  the  balance  of  jus- 
tice before  him.  (Hierogl.  5.  £  F  G  e  f.)  In  this 
instance  the  phrase  consists  of  the  names  of  '<  Hype- 
rion" and  the  Sun,  preceded  by  a  block  and  an  arm 
with  an  offering  (Plate  LXXVIII.  O),  and  it  may 
be  interpreted,  without  any  violence,  *'  the  votary  of 
Hyperion  and  of  Phre.*'  In  a  small  manuscript,  en- 
graved by  Denon,  the  part,  which  resembles  the  cha- 
racteristic phrase  of  other  manuscripts,  is  followed 
by  the  name  of  a  king  (P),  which  is  nearly  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  father  of  the  Pseudomemnon  in 
the  British  Museum  (Q),  the  one  having  the  hieral- 
pha  Jaid  flat,  the  other  the  traces  of  the  pedestal, 
which  is  equivalent  to  it.   (N.  6.) 

The  tablet  of  the  last  judgment,  which  is  so  wdl 
illustrated  by  the  testimony  of  Dioderus  concerning 
the  funerals  of  the  Egyptians  (Sect.  5.)  is  found  near 
•the  end  of  almost  all  the  manuscripts  upon  papyrus, 
-that  are  so  frequently  discovered  in  the  coffins  of 
the  mummies,  and  among  others  in  Lord  Mount- 
norris's hieratic  manuscript,  printed  in  the  Col- 
lection of  the  Egyptian  Society.  The  great  dei« 
ty  sits  on  the  left,  holding  the  hook  and  the  whip 
or  fan;  his  name  and  titles  are  generally  placed 
over  him ;  but  this  part  of  the  present  manuscript  is 
a  little  injured.  Before  him  is  a  kind  of  mace,  sup- 
porting something  like  the  skin  of  a  leopard ;  then  a 
female  Cerberus,  and  on  a  shelf  over  her  head,  the  te- 
trad of  termini,  which  have  been  already  distinguish- 
ed by  the  names  '*  Tetrarcha,"  Anubis,  Macedoy 
<and  **  Hieracion,"  each  having  had  his  appropriate 
denomination  written  over  his  head.  Behind  the  Cer- 
beris  stands  Thoth,  with  his  style  and  tablet,  having 
just  begun  to  write.  Over  his  head,  in  two  columns, 
we  find  his  name  and  titles,  including  his  designation 
as  a  scribe.  The  balance  follows,  with  a  little  ba- 
boon as  a  kind  of  genius,  sitting  on  lU  Under  the 
beam  stand  ^*  Cteristes"  and  '<  Hyperion,*'  who  are 
employed  in  adjusting  the  equipoise ;  but  Uieirnames 
in  this  manuscript  are  omitted.  The  five  columns 
over  the  balance  are  only  remarkable  as  containing, 
in  this  instance,  the  characteristic  phrase,  or  the  name 
of  the  deceased,  intermixed  with  other  characters. 
Beyond  the  balance  stands  a  female,  holding  the 
sceptre  of  Isis,  who  seems  to  be  called  Rhea,  the 
wife  of  the  sun.  She  is  looking  back  at  the  pers<m* 
age  who  holds  up  his  hand  as  a  mark  of  respect,  and 
who  is  identified  as  the  deceased  by  the  name  sim- 
ph  placed  over  him,  without  any  exordium.  He  is 
followed  by  a  second  goddess,  who  is  also  holding  up 
her  hands,  in  token  of  respect;  and  whose  name 
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Ft^yptian  looks  like  a  personification  of  honour  or  glory,  un« 
Monuments,  j^gg  j^  |g  gimply  iatended  to  signify  "  a  divine  priest- 
^  ess"  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Pterophori  men- 
tioned  on  the  Rosetta  stone.  The  forty  two  assessors 
are  wanting  in  tliis  tablet ;  and,  in  many  other  niana* 
scripts,  their  number  is  curtailed,  to  make  room  for 
other  subjects ;  but,  in  several  of  those  which  are 
engraved  in  the  Description  de  VEg^ptCy  they  are  ail 
represented,  sometimes  as  sitting  figures,  and  some- 
times standing  as  termini,  with  their  feet  united. 

The  principal  part  of  the  text  of  all  these  manu- 
scripts appears  to  consist  of  a  collection  of  hymns, 
or  rather  homages  to  certain  deities,  generally  ex- 
pressed in  the  name  of  the  deceased,  with  his  title  of 
Osiris,  although  the  true  Osiris  is  not  excluded  from 
the  groups  that  are  introduced.     The  upper  part  of 
each  manuscript  is  occupied  by  a  series  of  pictur» 
al  tablets ;  under  them  are  vertical  columns  of  dis* 
tinct  hieroglyphics,  or,  in  the  epistolographic  manu- 
scripts, pages  of  the  text,  which  are  commonly  di- 
vided into  paragraphs,  with  a  tablet  at  the  head,  of 
each,  the  first  words  being  constantly  written  with 
red  ink,  made  of  a  kind  of  ochre,  as  the  black  is  of  a 
carbonaceous^substance.  The  beginning  of  thetnanu- 
script  is  seldom  entire,  being  always  at  the  outside  of 
the  roll ;  as  the  ''  umbilicus"  of  the   Komans  was 
synonymous  with  the  end.     Not  far  from  the  begin- 
ning, we  always  find  a  large  tablet^  occupying  the 
whole  depth  of   the  paper,   representing   the  sun 
adored  by  his  ministering  spirits.     In  the  large  hie- 
ratic manuscript,  which  occupies  four  plates  of  the 
Description  de  VEgyptCy  and  which  may  be  consider'* 
ed  as  a  fine  specimen  of  the  most  highly  finished 
copies^  there  are  at  present  only  four  columns  re- 
maining before  this  tablet.    It  is  followed  by  a  short 
section,  with  a  rubric,  which  is  not  very  distinctly  ex- 
pressed ;  afler  this  are  55  others,    beginning  with 
a  long  rubric  (Plate  LXXVIII.  R.),  which  is  usu- 
ally followed  by  the  name  of  a  divinity,  represented 
in  a  neighbouring  part  of  the  margin,  and  which  may 
be  supposed  to  mean  something  like  ^*  Respect  and 
reverence  be  paid  to  each  of  the  sacred  powers." 
The  next  ten  sections  begin  with  the  rubric  of  a  fea- 
ther, and  a  sitting  figure  raising  his  hand  to  his 
head,  as  if  holding  a  vase  on  it  (S),  meaning  proba- 
bly "  Honour  is  due,"  or  belonging  to ;  then  follow 
the  name  and  titles  of  Thoth  or  Hermes,  and  the 
phrase  describing  the  deceased  in  the  character  of 
Osiris  ;  and  afterwards,  the  names  of  each  of  a  group 
Ki>{  deities,  which  is  represented  in  the  corresponding 
tablet  with  an  altar  and  a  suppliant  before  them. 
These  groups  are  different  in  the  different  sections, 
but  they  correspond  pretty  accurately  with  each 
other  in  the  various  manuscripts,  and  this  hermetic 
decad  is  the  most  constant  part  of  the  manuscripts 
found  with  the  mummies,  though  a  little  more  ex- 
tended in  some  than  in  others.     (Hierogl.  4.)  After 
these,  we  find  35  sectk>ns,  beginning  with  a  drop,  a 
feather,  a  serpent,  and  a  line  (T) ;  the  rubric  being 
immediately  followed  by  the  deified  name  peculiar  to 
the  manuscript.    This  exordium,  from  the  analogy 
of  the  term  sacred  (n.  1 46),  we  can  have  no  hesi- 
tatioD  in  understanding  as  a  derivative  of  the  feather, 
signifying  honour  or  ornament,  and  the  serpent  sig- 
nifying per^ietuity,  and  in  translating  it,  **  Eternal 
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honour  "  or  respect.  A  similar  sense  seems,  in  other  Egyptian 
places,  to  be  expressed  by  the  open  square  or  the  Monumenti. 
pyramid,  instead  of  the  feather  (U,  V);  and  not  ""^^"^^ 
uncommonly  the  hat  is  substituted  for  the  line,  with- 
out any  variation  of  the  meaning  (W).  After  these 
^^  sections,  we  have  two  others,  of  which  the  rubrics 
are  less  intelligible,  followed  by  42  short  ones,  which 
evidently  contain  the  names  and  titles  of  as  many  se- 
parate deities,  whose  figures  are  commonly  repre- 
sented in  the  great  tablet,  near  that  of  Osiris.  We 
may  generally  observe,  among  the  epithets  of  each, 
the  term  <'  illustrious"  (n.  121 )  ;  and  each  section  has 
a  second  paragraph^  beginning  with  a  pair  of  arms 
extended,  a  character  which  seems  occasionally  to  be 
used  in  reference  to  the  equal  scales  of  justice, 
though  on  the  stone  of  Rosetta  it  appears  to  signify 
a  kind  of  temple,  so  that  it  may  possibly  relate  to  the 
honours  to  be  paid  to  these  divine  judges.  With  a 
few  additional  columns,  and  with  the  greai  tablet  of 
the  judgment,  the  manuscript  concludes.  It  does 
not  contain  the  figure  of  the  sacred  cow,  which  is  the 
termination  of  most  other  manuscripts ;  .nor  the  agri- 
cultural representations,  which  are  frequently  found  in 
many  of  them,  especially  in  that  of  Lord  Mountnor- 
ris(Hierogl.3),  with  the  three  deities  sitting  in  a  groU 
to  under  it.  The  last  of  these,  according  to  the  in- 
scriptions over  the  two  boats^is  meant  for  Arueris,  the. 
second  apparently  for  the  mother  of  the  sun,  and  the 
first  fbr  Osiris ;  and  one  of  the  boats  carries  the  steps, 
which  seem  to  be  emblematic  of  the  solar  power ; 
the  other  tlie  throne  or  chair  of  state,  which  is  uni* 
versally  appropriated  to  Osiris. 

The  coffins  of  the  mummies,  and  the  large  sarco- 
phagi of  stone,  are  generally  covered  with  represen« 
tations  extremely  similar  to  some  of  those  which  ar^ 
found  in  the  manuscripts.  The  judicial  tablet  is 
frequently  delineated  on  the  middle  of  the  coffins ; 
above  it  are  Isis  and  Nephthe,  at  the  sides ;  and  ap- 
parently Rhea  in  the  middle,  with  outspread  wings. 
The  space  below  is  chiefly  occupied  by  figures  of 
twenty  or  thurty  of  the  principal  deities,  to  whom 
the  deceased,  in  his  mystical  character,  is  doing  ho- 
moge ;  each  of  them  being  probably  designated  by 
the  relationship  in  which  he  stands  to  Uie  new  repre-. 
sentative  of  Osiris.  In  the  sculptures,  the  figures 
are  generally  less  numerous ;  the  same  deities  are 
commonly  represented  as  on  the  painted  coffins,  but 
without  the  repetition  of  the  suppliant,  and  in  ai  or- 
der subject  to  some  little  variation.  The  large  sar- 
cophagus of  granite,  in  the  British  Museum,  brought 
from  Cairo,  and  formerly  called  the  Lover's  Fountain . 
has  the  name  of  Apis,  as  a  part  of  the  characteristic 
denomination.  This  circumstance,  at  first  sight,, 
seemed  to  make  it  evident  that  it  must  have  been  in- 
tended to  contain  the  munmiy  of  an  Apis,  for  which 
its  magnitude  renders  it  well  calculated ;  but,  when 
the  symbols  of  other  deities  were  found  in  the  mystic 
names  upon  various  other  monuments,  this  inference 
could  no  longer  be  considered  as  absolutely  conclusive. 
Of  the  votive  or  dedicatory  inscriptions  we  find 
an  interesting  example  on  a  small  scale,  in  the  en- 
graving on  the  bottom  of  a  scarabaeus,  very  neatly- 
sculptured  in  a  sofVish  steatite,  or  lapis  ollaris,  brought 
from  Egypt  by  Mr  Legh,  and  now  in  the  possession 
of  Dr  Macmichael.  (Plate  LXXVIIL  X.)    It  is  re- 
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Egyptian   markable  forits  simplicity,  and  for  affording  an  intellt- 
MonumcnUgiye  ^^^^  j^  jj|  i^  ^^^  jj,^  ^^^^^  ^^  semicircle, 

£1!^,  and  the  square  block,  mean  clearly  [  7V>3  the  beloved; 
the  loop  supporting  a  wreath  or  crown,  and  the  im- 
perfect sitting  figure,  resemble  some  of  the  titles  of- 
ten given  to  Osiris,  and  with  the  following  oval  pret« 
ty  certainly  signify  of  the  great  god;  the  throne,  the 
semicircle^  and  the  oval,  Isis  ;  the  sitting  figure,  the 

foddess  ;  the  looped  wreath,  perhaps  the  great ;  the 
ird  and  circle,  ^9pringqf  ;  the  hieralpha  or  Jough, 
and  the  two  feathers,  Phthah  ;  the  pillar  perhaps  the 
pofwerfulf  but  it  is  not  distinctly  formed ;  the  beetle 
seems  to  be  here  a  synonym  or  epithet  vf  Phthah,  as 
if  thejather  of  all  $  the  handled  cross,  the  living  ;  the 
late,  the  good ;  the  pyramid,  the  prosperous  or  glo- 
rious :  the  ring  with  the  handle  seems  to  be  nearly 
synonymous  with  the  chain,  and  may  be  rendered,  in 
conjunction  with  the  line  and  the  hieralpha,  the  ap* 
proved  of  Phthahy  an  epithet  found  in  the  inscription 
ofRosetta;  the  hatchet  is  the  deity  ;  the  ring  and 
bandle,  with  the  two  lutes,  approaches  near  to  the 
•ymbol  for  munificent  (n.  154),  and  may  be  called 
deljphting  in  good  gifts  ;  and  the  concluding  nng  and 
etaff  or  hatchet  may  either  mean,  this  is  dedicated  ; 
or  may,  with  rather  more  probability,  be  considered 
as  a  reduplication  of  the  beginning  of  the  line,  in  an 
inverted  position.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  all  the 
inscriptions  on  the  scarabaei  run  from  right  to  left, 
as  is  most  commonly  observed  wherever  the  direc* 
tion  was  indifferent ;  so  that  if  they  were  used  as 
seals,  the  impression  must  have  assumed  the  form 
which  is  somewhat  less  usual  in  other  cases. 

We  have  a  most  valuable  example  of  a  dedicatory 
inscription  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  decree  preserved 
911  the  stone  of  Rosetta,  which,  besides  its  utihty  in 
affording  the  only  existing  clue  for  deciphering  the 
hieroglyphic  characters,  gives  as  also  a  very  complete 
idea  of  the  general  style  of  the  records  of  the  Egyp- 
tian hierarchy.  Of  the  triumphal  roonumentsi  the 
most  magnificent  are  the  obelises,  which  are  reported 
liy  Pliny  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Sun ;  and  there 
Is  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  translation  of  one 
4yf  these  inscriptions,  preserved  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  after  Uermapion,  contains  a  true  representation 
of  a  part  of  its  contents,  more  especially  as  '*  the 
mighty  Apollo'*  of  Hermapion  agrees  completely  with 
die  hawk,  the  bull,  and  the  arm,  which  usually  oc- 
cupy'the  beginning  of  each  inscription.  These  sym- 
bols are  generally  followed  by  a  number  of  pompous 
titles,  not  always  very  intimately  connected  with  each 
oilier,  and  among  tbem  we  often  find  dial  of  *'  Lord 
of  the  asp-bearing  diadems,'*  with  some  others,  imme- 
diately preceding  the  name  and  parentage  ot  the  sove- 
reign, who  is  the  principal- subject,  of  the  inscription. 
The  obelise  at  Heliopolis  is  without  the  bull ;  and  the 
Hfhole  inscription  may  be  supposed  to  have  signified 
something  of  this  kind.  ^*  This  ApoUinean  trophy  is 
consecraled  to  the  honovr  of  King  **  Kemesses,**  crown- 


ed with  an  asp-beariog  diadem ;  it  is  consecrated  to   EgyptiAB 
the  honour  of  the  son  of  "  Heron,"  the  ornament  of  Monuments 
his  country,  beloved  by  Phthah,  liring  for  ever ;  it  is      ^1^ 
consecrated  to  the  honour  of  the  revered  and  benefi- 
cent deity  '*  Reroesses,"  gitat  in  glory,  superior  to  his 
enemies  ;  by  the  decree  of  an  assembly,  to  the  power* 
fol  and  flourishing,  whose  life  shall  be  without  end/' 
It  is  true,  that  some  parts  of  this  interpretation  are  in 
great  measure  conjectural ;  but  none  of  it  is  altogether 
arbitrary,  or  unsupported  by  some  probable  analogy : 
«  and  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  Inscription  is  probably 
unimpaired  by  the  alterations,  which  this  approxiina* 
tion  to  the  sense  may  unavoidably  have  introduced. 

Of  the  obelises  still  in  existence  there  are  perhaps 
about  thirty  laiger  and  smaller,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  genuine.     Several  others  are  decidedly  spu« 
nous,  having  been  chiefly  sculptured  at  Rome  in  iml« 
tation  of  the  Egyptian  style,  but  so  negligently  and 
unskilfully,  as  to  have  exhibited  a  striking  diflerence 
even  in  the  character  of  the  workmanship.  Such  are  the 
Pamphilian,  in  explanation  of  which  the  laborious 
Kircher  has  published  a  folio  volume,  and  the  Bar- 
berinian  or  Vcranian :  in  both  of  these  the  emblems 
are  put  together  in  a  manner  wholly  arbitrary ;  and 
where  an  attempt  is  made  to  imitate  the  appearance 
of  a  name,  the  characters  are  completely  different  at 
each  repetition.    The  Sallustian  obehsc  has  also  been 
broken,  and  joined  inaccurately,  and  some  modem  res- 
titutions have  been  very  awkwardly  introduced,  as  be* 
comes  evident  upon  comparing  with  each  other  the  fi- 
gures of  Kircher  and  of  Zoega.    Another  very  cele- 
brated monument,  the  Isiac  table,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  profound  discussion,  and  has  given 
birth   to  many  refined  mythological  speculations,  is 
equally  incapable  of  supporting  a  minute  examinatiom 
upon  solid  grounds ;  for  the  inscriptions  neither  bear 
any  relation  to  the  figures  near  which  they  are  placed, 
nor  form  any  connected  sense  of  their  own ;  and  the 
whole  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  a  Roman  sculptor, 
imitating  only  the  general  style  and  the  separate  deli- 
neations of  the  Egyptian  tablets,  as  indeed  some  of  the 
most  learned  and  acute  of  our  critical  antiquaries  had 
already  asserted,  notwithstandmg  the  contrary  opi- 
nions of  several  foreigners,  of  the  highest  reputauon 
for  their  intimate  acquaintance  with   the  works  of 
Greek  and  Roman  art.     We  may  hope,  however,  that 
in  future  these  unprofitable  discussions  and  disputes 
will  become  less  and  less  frequent,  and  that  our  know- 
ledge of  the  antiquities  oi  £g>pt  will  gpun  as  much  in 
the  solidity  and  sufljciency  of  its  evidence,  as  it  may 
probably  lose  in  its  hypothetical  symmetry  and  its 
imaginary  extent ;  and  while  we  allow  every  latitude 
to  legitimate  reasoning  and  cautious  conjecture,  in 
the  search  after  historical  truth,  we  must  peremptorily 
exclude  from  our  investigations  an  attachment  to  fai»- 
ciful  systems  and  presupposed  analogies  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  too  implicit  deference  to  traditional  au« 
thority  on  the  other*  (i.  j.) 


ELBA,  an  ishnd  of  the  Mediterranean,  separated 
by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  western  coast  of  Italy. 
It  lies  in  42^  49'  6"  N.  l^t ,  and  10^  9f  24r  £.Long. 
from  London.  It  is  about  70  English  miles  in  circnit, 
but  the  coast  is  veiy  winding  and  irregular* 


Elba  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  peopled  by  a  co- 
lony of  Etruscans,  but  was  afterwards  uccupiett  by  a 
body  of  thf>se  Greeks  who  founded  Marseilles,  li  leil 
afterwards  under  the  dominiou  ot  Carthage,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  duiiag  the  -first  Panic  war. 
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E    L    B 

Cite.  In  the  second,  Elba  supplied  iron  for  naval  and  mili- 
tary parposcs,  and  was  considered  as  one  of  the  states 
whkn  had  sated  the  republic.  In  the  contest  be- 
tween Sylla  and  Marias,  the  adherents  of  the  latter 
fled  thither  for  refuge,  and  Elba  became  thus  involved 
in  prescription  and  devastation,  from  the  effects  of 
which  it  never  recovered  under  the  Roman  dominion. 
In  modem  times,  it  became  attached  to  the  commer- 
cial republic  of  Pisa,  under  whose  auspices  it  rose  to 
a  comparatively  flourishing  state.  On  the  annexation 
of  Pisa  to  Milan,  Elba,  with  Pianosa,  Monte  Cristo, 
Piombino,  and  other  territorieS|  was  formed  into  a 
little  principality,  which  continued  for  about  two  cen- 
turies in  the  hands  of  Gherardo  d'Appiano  and  his  suc- 
cessore ;  though  It  was  repeatedly  occupied  as  a  mili« 
tary  station  by  Charles  V.  and  his  ally,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  Being  thus  involved  in  the  wars 
of  that  monarch  with  the  Porte  and  the  Barbary  states, 
Elba  became  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Turkish 
corsairs.  It  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  once 
by  Barbarossa,  and  twice  by  Dragut,  and  has  never 
fully  recovered  from  these  ravages.  Under  Philip  III. 
it  merged  into  the  possessions  of  Spain*  and  that  prince 
order^  the  construction  of  Porto  Longone,  which 
proved  a  barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  corsairs. 
Several  transferences  then  took  place,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that,  Irom  I735t  the  King  of  Naples  had 
possession  of  Porto  Longone,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  of  Porto  Ferraio.  Elba  continued  in  this 
state  till  the  French  revolution,  when  it  first  became 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  and  was  then  annexed 
to  France.  It  afterwards  attracted  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  attention,  by  becoming  the  temporary  residence 
ef  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  Upon  his  second  downfall, 
Elba  was  ceded  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

The  island  of  Elba  is  entirely  filled  with  moun- 
tains, which  are  formed  into  three  distinct  clusters, 
separated  by  a  valley,  which  widens  as  it  approadies 
the  sea.  The  highest  are  those  situated  on  the 
western  part  of  the  island^  the  pinnacle  of  which, 
called  Monte  Capanna,  rises  upwards  of  SOOO  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  greater  part  of 
these  hills  present  an  arid,  rugged,  and  often  ruin- 
ous aspect ;  but  a  few  are  embellished  with  myrtles, 
laurels,  vrild  olives,  and  other  verdant  shrubs.  This 
western  part  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  granite, 
which  forms  also  the  basis  of  the  soil  in  tliis  quarter 
of  the  island*  Rock  crystal  is  found  abundantly, 
and  often  in  iarge  masses,  but  somewhat  injured 
in  its  transparency,  and  when  combined  with  alum 
and  slate,  produces  numerous  varieties  of  calcedony, 
particularly  that  called  cackalong.  The  eastern 
mountains  are  composed  of  serpentine  and  schistus, 
and  abound  with  aluminous  mixtures ;  but  they  are 
chie^  distmguished  by  the  iron  which  they  contain. 

From  the  earliest  times,  Elha  has  been  celebrated 
for  an  uncommon  iron  mine.  It  is  said  by  Pliny  to 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  treaty  between  Por- 
senna  and  the  Romans,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings.    Virgil  calls  it 

'<  Inmla,  inezbaustifl  dudybum  genenMumetallifl.** 

This  mine  consists  of  one  entire  mountain,  about 
500  feet  high^  and  bathed  by  the  channel  which  se- 
parates the  island  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Piom« 
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bino.  The  whole  mountain  is  filled  with  iren,  dis-  ^Ih^ 
tributed  in  confused  masses,  and  in  every  known  va-  ^' 
riety  of  form ;  green  and  black  ore,  mica,  manga- 
nese, hematite,  &c.  The  most  rare  and  remarkable 
mineral  here  produced  is  the  crystallized  iron.  The 
crystals  are  of  various  forms,  some  lenticular,  others 
specular,  with  brilliant  and  polished  fronts ;  others 
shaped 'like  the  comb  of  a  cock,  spires,  pyramids, 
&c»,  while  others  are  polygons  and  pointed,  like  dia- 
monds. Thev  have  usually  the  colour  and  bright- 
ness of  polished  steel,  but  are  sometimes  tinted 
green^  red,  black,  yellow^  brown,  and  violet.  A  few 
pieces  offer  to  the  enchanted  eye  the  appearance  of 
an  assemblage  of  all  the  precious  stones.  The  mi- 
neralogical  cabinet  of  Florence  contains  a  splendid 
collection  of  these  specimens,  and  there  are  some 
good  ones  in  the  British  Museum.  The  mine  of  iron 
extends  about  a  mile  into  the  mountain,  and  the 
working  was  formerly  conducted  by  galleries,  but  now 
proceeds  under  the  open  sky.  The  Elbese  do  not 
possess  the  art  of  forging  this  iron^  which  is  therefore 
carried  to  the  founderies  of  Corsica,  and  of  the  oppo« 
site  coast  of  Italy.  About  1 8,000  tons  are  sold^  and 
about  ISO  vessels,  of  from  40  to  100  tons  each,  are 
employed  in  exporting  It  to  the  neighbouring  coasts. 

The  soil  of  Elba  b  Hnequal»  and  wants  deptfi ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  and  of  the  want  of  indu^iy 
In  its  mhabitants,  scarcely  any  com  is  raised.  They 
grow,  however,  maize,  pease,  beans,  and  other  spe- 
cies of  pulse.  Fruits  are  in  general  bad ;  but  figs 
and  chesnuts  are  very  plentiful,  and  the  olive  and 
mulberry  flourish  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
island.  The  most  valuable  vegetable  produce  is  the 
grape.  The  white  wine  is  common,  and  used  only 
at  home ;  but  the  red  wine  is  exquisite,  though  in 
small  quantity ;  and  there  are  two  kinds  of  dessert 
wine,  both  highly  esteemed,  called  VermwU  and  Alea^ 
tico*  Wood,  both  for  fuel  and  carpenter's  work>  is 
very  scarce;  yet  Elba  produces  two  remarkable 
trees,  the  American  aloe  and  the  Indian  fig,  both  of 
which  attain  a  greater  height  here  than  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  The  tunny  fishery  is  considerable, 
and  is  carried  on  both  at  Porto  Ferraio  and  Mard- 
ana.  The  tunnies  visit  this  coast  twice  in  the  year, 
from  April  to  July,  and  from  September  to  the  end 
of  October.  The  fishery  forms  a  sort  of  festival ;  the 
sea  is  covered  with  boats,  which  form  a  vast  enclo- 
sure, into  which,  when  the  tunnies  have  entered, 
they  are  pierced  with  harpoons,  and  the  sea  is  red- 
dened with  their  blood.  The  annual  amount  is 
about  L.2500  Sterling.  Pearl  oysters  were  for- 
merly caught,  but  this  fisheiy  has  been  exhausted. 
There  are  numerous  marine  marshes  from  which  salt 
is  evaporated,  though  the  manufiu:ture  is  not  well 
conducted.  The  produce  is  60,000  sacks,  of  about 
150  lbs.  each. 

The  population  of  Elba  was,  in  1773,  estimated  at 
8000,  but  it  has  since  risen  to  12,000  souls.  They 
are  a  race  diftring,  in  many  respects^  from  that 
which  inhabits  the  continent  of  Ital^.  They  are 
well  made  and  robust,  and  often  attam  a  great  age 
without  experiencing  ailment  or  infirmity.  They 
are  brave,  active,  hardy,  laborious,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  kind-hearted  and  hospitable.  They  are,  how- 
ever, irritable  and  impatient  of  contradiction.    V^y 
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are  almost  untTersally"  ignorant  and  credulous,  yet 
have  a  certain  liveliness  of  imagination,  which  ren- 
ders them  fond  of  extravagant  and  romantic  tales. 
The  females  are  not  in  general  handsome,  but  to 
this  there  are  some  exceptions ;  they  are  generally 
virtuous,  and  make  good  wives  and  mothers. 

The  principal  town  of  Elba  is  Porto  Ferraio, 
which  contains  a  population  of  3000  souls.  The 
bouses  are  small  and  inconvenient,  but  the  streets 
are  wide,  and  are  in  general  terraces  cut  in  the  rock. 
Vast  subterraneous  magazines  have  been  here  con- 
structed for  the  preservation  of  corn  and  other  ne- 
cessariesy  with  a  view  to  provisioning  the  place  in 
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case  of  siege.    The  inhabitants  are  sard  to  have  lost     Fibs 
the  simplicity  of  the  rural  districts,  without  attaining         II.  . 
any  real  information  or  refinement.     Porto  Longo  is  ^^«tn«*7- 
a  well  fortified  town*  with  an  agreeable  and  pictur-  ^"^^^^^ 
esque  neighbourhood,  and  trontains  1500  inhabitants. 
Rio  is  poor,  and  is  only  suppoi  ted  by  the  great  iron 
mine,  which  is  situated  in  its  neighbourhood ;  its  po- 
pulation may  be  1800  souls.     Other  villages  and  dis- 

tricte  are  Capo  Liveri,  Campo,  and  Marciano Foi/' 

age  to  the  Island  of  Elba.   By  Arsenne  Thiebaut  de 

Berneaud,  translated  by  W.  Jordan,  8vo.  1814. 

Tour  through  the  Island  of  Elba.    By  Su  Richard 
Colt  Hoare,  Bart.  4to.  1814.  (b.) 
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JVlosT  of  the  phenomena  which  Electricity  pre- 
sents have  been  described  at  large  in  the  Enctclo- 
PiEDiA;  and  the  experimental  part  of  the  science 
remains  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  at  the  publi- 
cation of  that  work.  This  is  not  the  case,  however, 
with  the  theoretical.  The  theory  was  then  found- 
ed on  suppositions  more  or  less  doubtful;  on  in- 
genious but  contracted  views  of  the  subject ;  and  ra- 
ther on  empirical  relations  among  the  phenomena 
than  on  calculations  rigorously  mathematical.  It  is 
to  supply  this  defect,  that  wc  must  especially  devote 
ourselves  in  this  Supplbmbnt,  and  happily  the  pro- 
gress of  science  affords  ample  materials. 

To  proceed  methodically  in  the  concentration  of 
the  electrical  phenomena,  let  us  recal  successively 
all  the  general  laws  in.  which  they  are  recorded,  and 
which  are  established  by  experiment.   The  first  con- 
sists in  the  mutual  attraction  or  repulsion  which 
electrified  bodies  exert,  or  seem  to  exert,  towards  each 
other.    These  properties  are  exhibited  when  we  elec- 
trify a  tube  of  glass  or  of  resin,  by  rubbing  it  on  a 
woollen  cloth,  and  then  touch  wiUi  this  tube  small  and 
light  balls  of  wood,  or  the  pith  of  the  elder,  sus- 
pended in  a  dry  state  of  the  air  by  threads  of  silk 
equally  well  dried.     In  this  case,  the  silk  prevents 
the  escape  of  the  electricity,  and  the  air  also  pos- 
sesses the  same  faculty.     The  little  balls  being  only 
ia  contact  with  insulating  bodies,  are  thus  protected 
from  any  waste  of  their  power.     They  are  what  we 
term  insulated.     But  the  moment  the  electrical  pro- 
perty is  communicated  to  them,  they  mutuatly  fly 
asunder,  and,  contrary  to  the  tendency  of  gravity,  re- 
cede from  the  vertical ;  precisely  as  if  the  electricity 
which  attaches  itself  to  their  surfaces  had  determined 
them  to  repel  each  other. 

The  result  is  alike,  whether  the  little  balls  have 
been  touched  with  the  tube  of  glass  or  with  that 
of  resin,  provided  both  are  touched  with  the  same. 
But,  if  one  of  them  be  touched  with  the  tube  of 
resin,  and  the  other  with  the  tube  of  glass,  these 
two  tubes  having  been  both  rubbed  on  a  rubber  of 
the  same  nature,  then  the  two  balls  approach  each 
other,  contrary  to  the  tendency  of  gravity,  as  if  by 
a  mutual  attraction.  This  result  being  opposite  to 
the  first,  obliges  us  to  distinguish  two  modifications 
of  electricity  different  from  eachother«  at  least  in  the 


apparent  effects  which  they  produce.  These  are  what^ 
have  been  termed  positive  and  negative  dectrieiiy.  We 
shall  not  employ  tliese  terms  on  account  of  their  al- 
ready presenting  to  the  mind  the  ideas  of  addition  and 
subtraction^  which  are  really  hypothetical,  since  they 
go  beyond  the  facts.  To  express  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  electricity,  we  shall  name 
them  according  to  the  method  which  serves  to  de- 
velopo  their  influence.  We  shall  call  that  vitreous 
electricity  which  a  tube  of  glass  exhibits  when  rub- 
bed on  a  rubber  of  wool,  and  that  resinous  electricity 
which  is  obtained  on  rubbing  upon  the  same  rubber 
a  tube  of  resin ;  though  either  of  these  electrici- 
ties could  be  yet  produced  by  some  other  proceed- 
ing different  from  what  we. have  indicated  in  this  de- 
finition. 

We  must  now  seek,  by  experiment,  for  the  IttW 
according  to  which  these  attractions  and  repulsions 
operate,  that  is  to  say,  what  their  relative  intensity 
may  be  at  different  dbtances.  The  separation  of  the 
little  balls  furnishes  an  index  of  this ;  but  it  is  not 
sufficiently  delicate,  and,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  too 
complicated,  to  measure  it  with  exactness.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  all  the  contrivances  in  which 
weights  so  small  as  Uiey  must  necessarily  be,  are 
made  to  balance  the  attraction  or  the  repulsion* 
The  torsion  of  metallic  wires  is  the  only  force  suf- 
ficiently minute,  sufficiently  constant,  and  whose 
effect  can  be  estimated  with  sufficient  ease,  to  be-  em- 
ployed with  advantage  in  measurements  of  this  kind. 
Such  is  the  object  of  the  electrical  balance  of  Cou- 
lomb, described  in  the  Encyclopedia  under  the  word 

Electrometerj  and  represented  in  the  annexed  figure. 

(i.)    In  what  follows,  we  shall  suppose  the  reader  to 

have  that  description  before  him. 
A   small  horizontal  lever  ab, 

formed  by  a  very  fine  thread  of 

gum  lac,  a  powerful  insulating 

substance,  is  suspended   by  its 

centre  to  a  metallic  wire,    CS, 

two  or  three  feet  long.   This  lever 

at  one  of  its  extremities,  a,  car- 
ries a  little  ball  of  the  pitii  of  the 

elder,  or  a  small  plane  of  gilt 

paper,  balanced  by  a  slight  swel- 
ling formed  at  b,  the  extremity  of  the  other  arm. 
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Bfoetiidtf.  The  small  lerer  being  suppofled  thus  freely  sus- 
~  pended  and  balanced^  if  we  attempt  to  turn  it  any 

number  of  degrees  in  the  horizontal  plane  in  which 
it  is  situated,  this  cannot  be  done  without  twist- 
ing in  the  same  degree  the  metallic  wire  SC,  to 
which  it  is  attached.  But  this  wire,  by  virtue 
of  its  elastic  reaction,  will  resist  the  torsion  with 
a  force,  depending  on  its  dimensions,  on  its-  nature, 
and  on  its  physical  constitution ;  and,  according  to 
Coulomb's  experiments,  so  long  as  its  state  of  ag- 
gregation has  not  received  a  permanent  alteration, 
by  twisting,  its  resistance  will  be  exactly  proportional 
to  the  angle  by  which  we  withdraw  it  from  its  na- 
tural position  of  rest;  proportional,  therefore^  in 
this  case,  to  the  angle  which  we  cause  the  small 
horizontal  lever  ab,  to  describe.  (See  Biot,  TraiiS 
de  Physique  Experimentale,  Tom.  I.  and  II.)  We 
have  only,  therefore,  to  produce  this  angular  de- 
viation by  means  of  the  electrical  repulsion,  and 
the  torsion  of  the  wire  will  measure  its  effect. 
For  this  purpose,  the  lever  o^,  being  in 
that  position  of  rest  to  which  the  na- 
tural equilibrium  of  the  wire  tends  to 
carry  ic^  we  place  beside  the  ball  a,  a- 
nother  ball  A,  (fig.  2.)  of  the  same  or 
of  a  different  diameter,  but  fixed  upon 
an  immoveable  and  insulating  support, 
formed  also  of  a  short  and  very  fine 
thread  of  gum  lac.  The  two  balls  be- 
ing now  in  contact,  we  touch  the  fixed 
ball  A,  with  the  extremity  of  an  elec- 
trified tube.  The  electricity  then  di« 
vides  itself  between  the  two  balls,  the 
one  fixed,  the  other  moveable ; 
these  fly  from  each  other,  and 
this  repulsion  Ibrces  the  lever, 
abf  to  turn  round  its  centre, 
(fig.  3.)  until  the  repulsive  force, 
weakened  by  the  distance,  is 
exactly  balanced  by  the  force  of 
torsion  of  the  suspending  wire 
SC  Hence  arises  a  state  of 
equilibrium  which  is  attained 
afler  several  oscillations.  We 
now  observe,  upon  a  divided 
circle  which  surrounds  the  ap- 
paratus, the  arc  Aa,  which  the  lever  has  described ; 
and  turning  the  button  S,  by  which  the  wire  is  suspend- 
ed, and  which  is  itself  divided  on  the  circumference, 
we  twist  it  round  a  certain  number  of  degrees  until  the 
angular  distance  of  the  balls  becomes  the  half,  the 
fourth,  the  eighth,  or  any  other  fraction  of  what  it  was 
at  first ;  and  then  by  comparing  the  degrees  of  torsion 
with  the  angles  where  the  ball  a  stops  in  every  case, 
we  obtain  the  relative  values  of  the  repulsive  force 
at  various  distances.  In  this  manner  it  has  been 
found  by  Coulomb  that  this  force,  like  that  of 
the  celestial  attraction,  is  rigorously  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  free  electricity  upon  each  body, 
and  reciprocally  as  the.  square  of  their  mutual 
distance.  An  experiment  of  a  similar  kind  de- 
monstrates that  the  same  law  extends  also  to  the 
attractive  force  of  the  bodies  charged  with  different 
electricities  $  and  the  sensibility  of  the  apparatus  is 
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such,  that  no  doubt  can  remain  of  the  accuracy  of  Eketiid^ 
the  result.  The  only  source  of  error  would  arise  ~ 
from  the  waste  of  electricity  which  is  continually 
going  on,  through  the  air,  and  through  the  supports 
of  gum  lac,  which,  though  highly  insulating,  can 
never  be  obtained  in  this  respect  altogether  perfect. 
But  the  above  mode  of  experimenting  may  itself 
serve  to  estimate  the  efiects  of  these  two  causes.  For 
we  have  only  to  leave  the  two  bodies  a  and  A  near 
each  other  for  a  considerable  time,  several  hours  for 
example,  taking  care  to  untwist,  from  time  to  time, 
the  wire  SC,  in  order  to  diminish  its  resistance,  and 
replace  the  balls  at  the  same  distance  from  each 
other  in  proportion  as  their  repulsive  force  diminish- 
es by  the  progressive  waste  of  the  electricity  which 
covers  them.  It  b  easy  to  conceive  that  expert* 
ments  of  this  nature,  properly  varied,  ought  to 
show  the  law  of  the  waste  of  electricity  through 
the  air  and  along  the  supports.  It  was,  accordingly, 
in  this  manner  that  Coulomb  determined  it ;  he  was 
thus  enabled  to  correct  all  his  results,  and  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  mathematical  case  of  air  perfectly 
dry,  and  of  supports  completely  insulating ;  and  it  is 
with  these  corrections  that  the  law  of  the  squares  of 
the  distances  comes  out  with  the  utmost  rigour,  as 
above  enunciated.  The  apparatus  employed  by 
him  for  this  purpose^  and  which  we  have  explained 
(fig.  2,  3),  he  called  the  electrical  balance. 

What  renders  the  torsion  of  the  metallic  wires  pe- 
culiarly adapted  for  these  kind  of  experiments  is  its 
extreme  sensibility,  by  which  the  slightest  variation 
in  the  intensity  of  the  attractive  or  repulsive  force 
produces  an  enormous  change  in  the  angle  of  tor- 
sion, which  we  must  communicate  to  the  metallic 
wire  in  order  to  balance  it.  In  the  experiments, 
for  example,  related  by  Coulomb, — to  turn  the  lever 
ab  a  whole  circumference,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
apply  to  one  of  its  extremities  a  force  equal  to  the 
weight  of  j^  of  a  Troy  grain. 

Another  remarkable  result  presents  itself  ih  these 
experiments.  Whatever  be  the  matter  of  which  the 
balls  are  composed,  provided  that  they  are  electrified 
simultaneously  as  we  have  supposed,  the  electricity  di- 
vides itself  between  them  always  in  the  same  ratio.  If 
they  are  equal  in  volume,  this  ratio  is  that  of  equality ; 
if  they  are  unequal,  the  allotment  follows  a  proportion 
depending  on  their  diameters ;  but  tlie  chemical  na- 
ture of  the  substance  has  no  influence  whatever. 
This  may  be  proved  by  the  following  experiment : 
When  the  moveable  ball  a,  of  the  balance,  has  been 
electrified  simultaneously  with  the  fixed  ball  A,  and 
has  receded  to  a  certain  distance,  where  the  repul- 
sive force  maintains  it  in  equilibrio  with  the  force  of 
torsion  of  the  wire ;  touch  the  fixed  ball  A,  with  an- 
other ball  of  the  same  diameter  insulated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  small  cylinder  of  gum  lac,  and  with- 
draw it  immediately  after^the  contact ;  tlie  electri- 
city of  the  fixed  ball  will  now  be  reduced  exactly 
one-half>  as  the  -moveable  ball  will  indicate  by  tlie 
new  distance  at  which  it  will  place  itself.  Now,  this 
same  reduction  of  one- half  takes  place  whatever  be 
the  chemical  nature  of  the  ball  with  which  the  con- 
tact is  effected.  This  fact  proves,  that  the  electri- 
city is  not  retained  in  the  balls  by  a  chemical  affinity 
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Sletfti!d^.  for  the  material  substanoe  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed ;  and  thu6  ftumishes  one  great  character  which 
the  theory  miut  admit  and  represent. 

In  place  of  balls,  we  may  equally  well  employ  m 
these  experiments  small  circular  disks  of  gilt  paper ; 
or  any  other  bodies,  whatever  be  their  form,  pro- 
Tided  their  dimensions  are  very  small^  compared 
with  the  distance   at   which    we  make  them  act 
upon  each  other:  this  condition  is,  in  ftct,  the 
only  one  which  is  necessary  for  making  all  the  quan- 
tities of  electricity  which  they  possess  to  act  to- 
gether as  if  they  w««  united  in  one  single  point.  But 
the  spherical  form,  and  the  circular,  have  peculiar  ad- 
vantages, arising  even  from  the  very  manner  in  which 
electricity  disposes  itself  in  the  bodies  where  it  is  in 
equilibrio,  as  we  shall  afterwards  explain. 
'  This  mode  of  disposition  is  the  first  thing  to  which 
we  must  now  attend.     For,  if  we  succeed  in  deter- 
mining  it  by  experiment,  it  will  furnish  us  with  geo- 
metrical characters,  which  the  theory  ought  to  satis- 
fy, and  which  consequently  will  throw  light  upon  the 
conceptions  by  which  electricity  may  be  represented. 
This  aetermination  is  still  obtained  by  means  of  the 
torsion  balance.    For  this  purpose  we 
prepare  a  small  circular  disk  of  gilt  pa- 
per, P  (fig.  4.)  which  we  insulate  by  fixing 
It  to  the  extremity  of  a  very  fine  cylin- 
der of  gum  lac,  Sr ;  we  insulate  also,  as 
eompletely  as  possible,  the  body  which 
we  mean  to  study,  and  then  electrify  it 
by  communicating  a  spark  drawn  from 
a  Leyden  phial,  or  an^lectrophorus.    If 
We  now  wish  to  know  the  state  of  any  of 
the  points  of  its  surface,  we  touch  this 
point  with  the  little  gilt  disk,  which  we  shall  call 
the  oro^/y&xne,  and  which,  in  this  experiment,  we 
hola  by  the  extremity  S  of  its  insulating  support,  SP. 
We  then  carry  this  plane  in  the  electrical  balance, 
where  the  moveable  ball  has  been  previously  charged 
with  an  electricity  of  the  same  kind,  and  place 
it  for  an  instant  in  contact  with  the  fixed  ball. 
We  then  withdraw  it,  and  the  fixed  ball  being  now 
electrified  in  the  same  manner  as  the  moveable  one, 
repels  this  with  a  fierce  measured  by  the  angle  of  tor- 
sion, at  which  the  moveable  ball  stops.    While  the 
little  plane  and  the  balls  of  the  balance  remain  the 
same,  the  division  of  the  electricity  between  the 
little  plane  and  the  moveable  ball,  follows  a  constant 
proportion ;  thus  the  repulsive  force  which  results, 
and  which  drives  off  the  moveable  ball,  is  proportion- 
al to  the  quantity  of  electricity  with  which  the  little 
plane  is  charged.    But,  moreover,  experience  proves 
that  this  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity 
which  really  exists  at  the  point  of  the  body  where  we 
made  the  contact.  The  repulsive  force,  therefore,  ex- 
erted by  the  fixed  ball,  is,  likewise,  proportional  to 
that  quantity  of  electricity^  and  rbus  the  torsion  ob^ 
served  will  give  us  its  measure.    By  repeating  the 
same  proof  upon  various  other  points  of  the  body 
which  we  submit  to  experiment,  we  may  determine 
the  manner  iit  which  the  electricity  is  iJHstribiited 
throughout. 

This  supposes  only  that  the  body  and  the  balls  of 
the  balance  are  perfectly  insulated,  and  lose  none  of 


their  electricity  whfle  the  experiments  last.  This  Ekdria>. 
constancy  can  never  be  made  to  hold  with  rigour, 
but  we  can  correct  its  effect  in  a  very  simple  man- 
ner. For  this  purpose,  compare  all  the  points  m,  m\ 
m^f  of  the  body  with  a  single  point,  which  we  shall  de- 
note by  M.  To  compare  the  state  of  m,  begin  by 
touching  M  with  the  proof  plane,  and  determine  by 
means  of  the  torsion  balance,  the  intensity  of  the  re- 
pulsive force.  Then,  having  deprived  the  fixed  ball 
t>f  the  electricity  which  had  been  communicated  to 
it  in  this  experiment,  touch  m  with  the  proof  plane, 
and  determine,  in  like  manner,  the  repulsive  force 
which  results.  Observe  the  time  that  elapses  be- 
tween these  two'  comparisons,  and  suppose,  for  ex^ 
ample,  that  it  is  a  minute.  In  a  minute  afVer  the  se« 
cond  experiment,  try  again  the  state  of  M,  and  take 
the  mean  of  the  two  values  of  the  repulsive  force, 
which  this  point  will  have  Itimished.  The  second  will 
be  weaker  than  if  M  and  m  had  been  both  tried  at 
the  same  time ;  but  the  fint  will  be  stronger ;  and  if 
the  waste  is  very  slow,  as  the  precautions  we  have 
indicated  suppose  it  to  be,  the  arithmetiad  mean  be- 
tween the  two  results  will  be  the  same  that  would 
have  been  obtained  at  the  intermediate  instant,  that 
is  to  say,  when  the  observation  was  made  upon  the 
point  m.  This  corrective  process,  so  simple  and  so 
exact,  was  imagined  and  employed  by  Coulomb,  who, 
in  general,  has  left  but  little  to  be  added  as  to  Uie 
use  of  his  ingenious  apparatus. 

The  method  of  altenuUe  contacts  which  we  have 
explained,  may  be  employed  to  discover  the  disposi- 
tion of  electricity,  not  only  at  the  surface  of  bodies, 
but  even  in  their  interior.  For  this  purpose,  it  is 
sufficient  to  pierce  in  the  body  a  small  canal,  ten- 
minating  on  its  surfiu^e,  and  to  plunge  the  proof 
plane  to  the  bottom  of  this  canal,  when  the  body  is 
electrified  and  insulated.  In  this  manner  the  re> 
markable  result  has  been  obtained,  that,  whatever  be 
the  external  figure  and  substance  of  the  body,  pro- 
vided it  be  a  conductor,  the  electricity  will  remain 
nowhere  in  its  interior.  It  will  confine  itself  entire- 
ly to  its  surface,  where  it  will  form  a  stratum  infinite* 
ly  thin;  and  this  fact,  demonstrated  by  Coulmab, 
lonaB  another  capital  basis  for  the  theory. 

In  regard  to  the  distribution  on  the  surface,  it  de* 
pends  on  the  form  of  the  body,  in  spheres,  for  exam- 
ple, the  electricity  is  distributed  in  a  n>herical  stratum 
of  a  constant  thickness.  On  an  ellipsoid  of  revo- 
lution, the  thickness  is  variable.  The  exterior  sur^ 
face  of  the  stratum  »  that  of  the  body  itsetf, 
and  the  quantities  of  electricity  at  the  extremities 
of  the  greater  axis  are  proportional  to  its  length. 
Lengthen,  then,  considerably,  the  ellipsoid,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  stratum  will  augment  at  die  extre- 
mities of  its  greater  axis  in  the  same  proportion.  If 
the  resulting  force  of  repulsion  is  then  sufficiently 
powerful  to  overcome  the  resistance  which  the  am* 
blent  air  presents  to  it,  the  electricity  will  escape  by 
the  points ;  and  this  gives  the  reason  that  it  escapes  at 
the  corners  of  all  angular  bodies.  In  general,  what- 
ever be  the  exterior  fiorm  of  the  electrified  kM>dy, 
this  form  coastitutes  the  exterior  surface  <^  the  elec- 
trical stratum.  As  to  the  interior  surface,  it  always 
diftrs  infinitely  little  fi-om  the  first.    But  its  deters 
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Sleetridtf,  mination  can  only  be  expressed  by  analjrtical  condi- 
'  tiona,  deduced  from  theory,  and  which  experiment 
demonstrates  to  be  conformable  to  the  truth. 

The  method  of  alternate  contacts  serves  also  to 
measure  another  phenomenon  of  capital  importance. 
Tliis  is  the  derelopement  of  electricity  in  conduct* 
ing  bodies  by  the  in/iuence  at  a  distance^  of  bodies 
already  electrified.     When  a  body  A,  for  example, 
which  we  shall  suppose,  for  greater  simplicity*  to  be 
spherieal,  has  been  eiectri&d  and  insulated,  if  we 
then  bring  within  a  certain  distance  of  it  a  body  B, 
a  conductor  of  electricity,  and  equally  well  insulated, 
but  not  previously  electrified ;  this  latter,  as  it  ap« 
preaches  the  other,  begins  to  give  signs  of  electrici* 
ty ;  it  ceases,  however,  to  do  so  when  we  remove  it 
again  to  a  great  distance^  and  it  recovers  this  virtue* 
or  loses  it,  according  as  we  expose  it  to,  or  with* 
draw  it  fironiy  the  influence  of  the  body  already  elec« 
trified.    The  philosophers  who  first  discovered  this 
fiict  supposed*  in  order  to  explain  it,  that  every  elec- 
trified body  sent  forth  electrical  emanations,  which 
nprettd  around  it  like  an  ahnospkerey  and  electrified 
every  conducting  body  which  one  might  plunge  in* 
to  it.    But  as  this  emct  is  produced  even  through 
bodies  such  as  glass,  for  example,  which  do  not  al* 
low  the  electricity  to  pass  through  their  substance, 
it  is  evident,  that,  if  we  wish  not  to  go  beyond  the 
facts,  we  ought  not  to  view  this  but  as  a  certain 
influence  exerted  at  a  distance,  like  what  is  ob« 
served  in  the  celestial  attraction,  and  in  the  mag- 
netic attractions  and  repulsions.     Now,  to  study 
the  effects  and  the  laws  of  this  influence,  we  must 
place  the  conducting  and  insulated  body  B,  be« 
fore  the  electrified  body  A,  and  so  near  it  as  to 
give  evident  signs  of  electriciQr;  then  touch  different 
points  of  its  simace  with  the  proof  plane,  and  stud^ 
with  the  electrie  balance  the  nature  and  the  quanti- 
tv  of  the  electricity  which  Ib  developed  in  each  of 
Cnem.    In  making  this  experiment  we  find    the 
following  result:    The  eiectricity  developed  in  B 
is  not  every  where  of  the  same  nature ;  it  is  similar 
to  that  of  A  in  the  portion  of  B  which  is  most  dis- 
tant from  A,  and  oifierent  in  that  which  is  nearest. 
If  A,  for  example,  is  charged  with  vitreous  electri- 
city,  the  anterior  part  of  B,  that  towards  A,  is  in 
the  resinous,  the  posterior,  in  the  vitreous  state ;  and 
between  these  two  extremes  each  of  the  two  elec- 
tricities extends  in  a  certain  zone,  which  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  proof  plane.   But  in  all  cases  the  to- 
tal quantities  of  the  different  electricities  distributed 
over  these  zones  have  the  remarkable  property  of 
being  exactly  equal,  so  that,  if  left  to  themselves, 
they  would  neutralize  each  other's  effect.      This 
.supposes  that  B,  before  being  submitted  to  the  in- 
llueoce  of  A,  was  in  the  natural  state ;  but  if  it  has 
already  received  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity, 
we  then  find  that  the  sums  of  the  vitreous  and  re- 
sinous electricities  which  it  possesses  under  the  in- 
fluence of  A,  do  not  diflfer  from  each  other  but  by 
this  primitive  quantity ;  and  hence  we  re-obtain  it 
entire  when  we  withdraw  B  from  the  influence  of 
A,  and  deliver  it  to  its  natural  state  of  electrical 
equilibrium.    In  every  case,  however,  as  it  is  natu- 
ral to  expect,  this  constancy  only  holds  when  we 
suppose  the  body  B  to  lose  none  ci  its  primitive  or 


acquired  electricity,  either  by  the  contact  of  the  air,  Ekdridtj. 
or  the  imperfection  of  the  insulating  supports.  It  is 
understood,  therefore,  that  we  correct  the  e£fect  of 
these  two  sources  of  waste,  by  the  laws  already  men- 
tioned, which  are  determined  for  each  oftheniby 
experiment.  With  the  same  condition  we  may 
study  the  electricity  of  A  by  the  proof  plane,  either 
when  it  is  abandoned  to  itself^  or  when  it  acts  on  B ; 
and  in  this  manner,  we  find  that  this  action  takes  away 
from  it  absolutely  nothing  of  its  primitive  electricity ; 
but  that  when  B  is  near  A,  and  influenced  by  it,  A  is 
also  influenced  in  its  turn,  so  that  the  electricity 
we  have  given  it  is  dbtributed  in  a  different  manner; 
and  if  the  distance  of  B  is  small,  or  the  reciprocal 
action  eneigetic,  the  electricity  ceases  even  to  be 
of  the  same  nature  over  all  the  sur&ce  of  A.  The 
part  nearest  to  B  takes  the  contrary  electricity  to 
that  which  the  anterior  part  of  B  possesses,  and  the 
more  distant  takes  the  opposite.  In  a  word,  every 
thing  here  is  reciprocal,  in  regard  to  the  two  bodies, 
and  the  effects  are  only  in  proportion  to  the  differ- 
ence of  their  form,  and  of  the  quantities  of  external 
electricity  which  they  primitively  possessed. 

The  enunciation  alone  of  these  results  is  sufficient 
to  point  out  the  consequences.  ]</,  Since  the  body 
B  takes  nothing  from  the  electrified  body  A,  it  must 
possess  within  itself  the  principles  of  the  two  elec- 
tricities which  are  developed  in  it  by  the  influence 
of 'this  body.  2<%,  Since  these  two  electricities 
disappear  when  the  influence  of  the  external  body 
ceases,  although  they  cannot  escape  into  the  ground, 
on  account  of  the  insulation  of  B,  their  proportions 
must  be  such,  that,  being  left  to  themselves,  they 
will  mutually  neutraUze  each  other.  3<%,  Tliis  neu- 
tralization must  operate  without  destroying  these 
electricities,  since  they  appear  anew  and  quite  en* 
tire  every  time  we  submit  the  body  B  reduced  to 
its  natural  state*  to  the  influence  of  the  electrified, 
body  A. 

We  are  thus  led  to  discover,  that  the  principles  of 
the  two  electricities  exist  naturally  in  evevy  con* 
ducting  body*  in  a  state  of  combination  which  neu* 
tralizes  their  effects.  This  we  shall  hencefcnrth  call 
the  tuUural  state  ^  bodies.  We  see  also  that  fric- 
tion, which  seems,  at  first  view,  a  method  of  generat- 
ing the  two  electricities,  serves  only  to  disengage 
them  from  their  mutual  combination,  and  to  render 
the  one  of  them  sensible  by  absorbing  the  other ;  and 
this  is  the  reason,  without  doubt,  that  we  constantly 
observe  the  rubbing  and  the  rubbed  body  exhibit 
contraiy  electricities.  In  fine,  since  the  sole  influ- 
ence of'^an  electrified  body  presented  at  a  distance 
to  another  body  in  the  natural  state*  forces  the 
two  electricities  of  that  body  to  separate  and  to  dis* 
tribute  themselves  in  such  a  manner  that  those  of  a 
different  nature  become  the  nearest  to  each  other 
upon  the  two  bodies*  and  those  of  the  same  nature 
the  farthest,  we  must,  in  order  to  enunciate  this 
fiict,  admit*  that  the  electrical  principles  qf  a  dgfii^ 
emt  name  attract f  and  those  of  the  same  name  repel, 
each  other,  according  to  laws  which  experience  may 
perhaps  enable  us  hereafter  to  detemune. 

These  observations  lead  to  another  important  c<m« 

Suence.    When  we  begin  to  examine  the  electri- 
pheoomena,  we  pereeive  that  ebctrified  bodioi 
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Electndty.  attract^  or  seem  to  attract,  all  the  light  bodies  which 
are  presented  to  them,  without  there  being  any  ne- 
cessity, for  this  purpose,  of  developing  first  the  elec- 
tric faculty  in  these,  either  by  friction  or  communica- 
tion* But  we  must  now  conceive,  that  this  devc- 
lopement  goes  on  of  itself,  by  the  sole  influence  at  a 
distance  of  the  electrified  body,  on  the  combined 
electricities  of  the  little  bodies  which  we  present  to 
it ;  so  that,  even  in  this  case,  the  attraction,  whether 
real  or  apparent,  that  we  observe,  does  not  take  place 
but  between  bodies  that  are  really  electrified. 

Moreover,  the  developement  of  the  combined 
electricities  in  these  circumstances  is  indispensable, 
in  order  that  the  attraction  may  take  place  ;  for  the 
latter  is  always  the  less  vigorous  as  the  former  is 
effected  with  less  facility.  To  be  convinced  of  this, 
take  two  threads  of  raw  silk,  very  fine^  and  of  equal 
lengths.  Suspend  to  them  two  little  balls  of  equal 
dimensions,  of  which  the  one  is  of  pure  gum  lac,  and 
the  other  also  of  gum  lac,  but  gilt  on  its  surface,  or 
coated  with  tin-foil ;  these  two  pendulums  being  then 
placed  beside  each  other,  and  at  a  small  distance, 
bring  near  them  a  tube  of  glass  or  of  sealing  wax, 
rubbed  and  electrified ;  you  will  see  that  the  ball 
covered  with  metal,  and  on  whose  surface  the  de- 
composition of  the  combined  electricities  goes  on 
with  facility,  will  be  much  more  readily  and  more  vi- 
gorously attracted  than  the  other.  This  one  will 
not  begin  to  be  attracted  till  afler  a  certain  time, 
when  the  decomposition  is  finally  effected  on  its  sur- 
face in  spite  of  the  resistance  which  its  substance 
opposes  to  the  motion  of  electricity ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  when  once  the  decomposition  has  taken 
place  on  this  ball,  its  electrical  state  subsists  even  af- 
ter we  withdraw  the  electrified  body.  The  first  ball,  al- 
though gilt,  contracts  also  in  this  manner  a  permanent 
electricity,  because  the  resin  of  which  we  suppose 
it  composed,  impregnates  itself  with  the  electricity 
developed  at  its  surface ;  and  both  of  them  are  fa- 
voured in  this  respect  by  the  contact  of  the  air, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  the  electrified  tube, 
tendsj  above  all,  to  take  away  from  them  that  part 
of  their  combined  electricities  which  is  repelled  by 
this  body ;  while  it  has  less  effect  on  that  of  which  the 
repulsive  force  is  disguised  by  the  tube's  attraction. 
Hence  we  observe,  in  general,  that  insulated  bodies 
which  have  been  for  some  time  under  the  influence 
of  an  electrified  body  come,  at  last,  to  have  an  ex- 
cess of  electricity  of  the  opposite  kind,  and  of  which 
the  effects  become  manifest  when  we  again  withdraw 
them  from  the  influence  of  this  body. 

As  the  results  to  which  we  have  now  arrived  are 
of  continual  use 'in  .the  developement  and  connec- 
tion of  electrical  phenomena,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
duce them  to  a  kind  of  Uieorem,  which  we  shall 
enunciate  in  the  following  manner : 

When  a  conducting  and  insulated  body  B,  in  its 
natural  state,  is  placed  near  another  body  A,  elec- 
trified and  insulated,  the  electricity  disUibuted  over 
the  surfiftce  of  A  acu,  by  influence,  on  the  two  com- 
bined ^ectricities  of  B,  decomposes  a  quantity  pro- 
portional to  the  intensity  of  its  action,  and  resolves 
It  into  its  two  constituent  principles.  Of  the  two 
electricities  thus  liberated,  it  repels  that  of  the  same 
and  attracts  that  x>f  a  diffisrent  name  with  itself.  The 


first  diffuses  itself  over  that  part  of  the  surface  of  B  Eleetridtf. 
which  is  farthest  from  A,  and  the  second  over  that 
which  is  nearest.  Both  being  now  at  liberty,  they 
tfct  in  their  turn  on  the  free,  and  even  on  the  com- 
bined electricities  of  A,  which,  by  this  re-action,  are 
partly  decomposed,  and,  if  A  is  also  a  conductor,  are 
separated.  This  new  separation  produces  a  new  de- 
composition of  the  combined  electricity  of  B,  and 
the  same  process  goes  on  until  the  quantities  of  each 
principle,  liberated  upon  the  two  bodies,  attain  an 
equilibrium,  by  a  balance  of  all  the  attractive  and 
repulsive  forces  which  they  exert  on  one  another,  in 
consequence  of  the  similar  or  contrary  nature  of 
each. 

Having  thus  discovered,  in  general,  the  attractive 
and  repulsive  properties  belonging  to  the  two  elec- 
tricities, the^  vitreous  and  the  resinous, — ^having  dis- 
covered their  natural  state  of  combination  in  bodies, 
—their  separation  by  the  influence  of  a  body  at  a 
distance,  and  the  general  consequences  which  result 
from  these  new  properties,  we  must,  according  to 
the  philosophical  method  now  adopted  in  the  scien- 
ces, endeavour  to  submit  them  to  calculation;  so 
as  to  ascertain  exactly  the  detail  of  the  facts,  and 
to  anticipate,  for  example,  in  regard  to  each  of  the 
electrified  bodies  which  we  cause  mutually  to  act 
on  one  another^  what  will  be,  on  any  point  of  its 
surface)  the  quantity  and  the  nature  of  the  electri- 
city. 

But  as  we  have  found  that  the  effects  of  these 
mutual  influences,  such  as  we  have  observed  them, 
arise  from  actions  between  the  electrical  principles 
themselves,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  we  cannot  ar« 
rive  at  their  cause  without  determining  the  nature 
and  the  mode  of  action  of  these  principles  ;  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing  to  usy  imagining,  according  to  the 
phenomena  observed,  some  calculable  mode  of  ac* 
tion  which  will  represent  exactly  the  phenomena, 
and  which  can  be  verified,  if  not  immediately  as  to 
its  physical  existence,  at  least  indirectly,  but  with 
certainty,  in  its  consequences. 

But  if  we  consider  the  extreme  facility  with  which 
the  two  electricities,  the  vitreous  and  the  resinous, 
diffuse  themselves  in  conducting  bodies,  and  advance 
towards  their  surfaces  where  they  are  retained  by 
the  pressure  of  the  air ;  if  we  consider  the  perfect 
mobility  with  which  these  two  principles  approach 
and  recede  from  each  other,  unite  themselves,  or 
separate,  without  losing  any  of  their  ^original  pro- 
perties ;  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  most  probable 
idea  we  can  obtain  of  their  nature,  is  to  regard  them 
as  fluids  of  perfect  fluidity,  whose  particles  are  en* 
dnwed  with  attractive  and  repulsive  powers,  and 
which  arrange  themselves  in  the  bodies  where  they 
can  move  with  .liberty,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
in  equilibrio,  by  virtue  of  all  the  interior  and  exte- 
rior forces  which  act  upon  them. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  each  of  these  fluids  must  po8« 
sess  in  itself  a  cause  of  repulsion,  which  tends  to  se- 
parate its  particles  from  each  other.  For,  if  we  sup« 
pose  a  certain  quantity  of  vitreous  or  of  resinous 
electricity,  Introduced  into  a  sphere  of  metal  where 
its  motions  are  free,  we  know  that  it  will  diffuse  it- 
self entirely  at  the  surface,  where  it  will  form  a  stra- 
tum of  a  very  small  thickness.    If  we  augment  the 
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Eleetrkity.  diameter  of  the  sphere,  the  electric'a]  stratum  will 
always  recede  more  and  more  from  its  centre,  dimi* 
nishing  at  the  same  time  its  thickness.  If  we  at  last 
withdraw  altogether  the  pressure  of  the  air,  the  elec* 
tricity  will  be  completely  dissipated.  These  effects 
indicate  with  certainty  a  repulsive  action  exerted 
between  the  electrical  particles  of  the  same  nature, 
and  all  the  phenomena  in  which  the  combined  elec- 
tricities are  separated  from  each  other  by  influence 
<At  a  distance,  confirm  completely  this  result,  and 
•at  the  same  time  also  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a 
reciprocal  attraction  between  the  electricities  of  a 
different  nature. 

We  see  also  from  these  phenomena  that  the  at- 
tractions and  repulsions  become  weaker  jn  propor- 
tion as  the  distance  increases ;  but  according  to  what 
law  ?  Among  all  those  which  can  be  tried,  there  is 
one  which  represents  and  reproduces  cbmpletely  all 
the  phenomena ;  it  is  that  of  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
squares  of  the  distances.  Adopting  this  law  then,  the 
constitutions  of  the  two  electrical  principles  will  be 
comprised  in  the  following  enunciation  :  Each -of  the 
iVDo  electrical  principles  is  a  Jluidy  whose  particles^ 
perfectly  moveablCf  mutually  repel  each  other^  and  at" 
tract  those  of  the  other  principle^  with  forces  recipro* 
cally  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  Also  at  equal 
distances  the  attractive  povoer  is  equal  to  the  repulsive* 
This  equality  is  necessary  in  order  that  in  a  body, 
in  the  naturail  state,  the  two  combined  electricities 
may  not  exert  any  action  at  a  distance. 

Having  thus  defined  very  precisely  the  characters 
and  the  mode  of  action  of  the  two  fluids,  we  must 
now  explain  the  mathematical  consequences  of  diis 
definition,  in  order  to  compare  them  with  the  pheno- 
mena, and  to  see  if  they  are  exactly  conformable  to 
them.  We  must  endeavour,  above  all,  to  find  those 
which,  being  susceptible  of  a  precise  and  numerical 
value,  admit  of  greater  rigour  in  their  verification. 
But  these  deductions  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  very 
profound  calculations,  which  require  all  the  re- 
sources of  analysis  ;  and,  even  with  the  aid  of  these, 
it  is  only  of  late  that  they  have  been  established  in  a 
Ipeneral  and  exact  manner.  It  is  to  M.  Poisson  that 
this  fine  discovery  is  due.  We  shall  take  from  his 
treatise,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Institute  of 
France  for  1811,  the  brecise  results  which  calculation 
has  made  known  to  him  ;  we  shall  borrow  them  as  the 
rigorous  deductions  of  our  first  definitions ;  and  it 
will  then  only  remain  for  us  to  ascertain  if  tliey  agree 
with  the  facts. 

We  shaU  begin  with  considering  a  single  conduct- 
ing and  insulated  body  charged  with  an  excess  of 
vitreous  or  of  resinous  electricity,  and  exempt  from 
all  external  influence.  Setting  out  from  the  consti- 
tution assigned  to  the  two  fluids,  calculation  informs 
us,  that  the  fluid  introduced  into  this  body  will  dif- 
fuse itself  entirely  on  its  surface,  and  will  there  form 
a  stratum  extremely  thin.  This  is  confirmed  by  ob- 
servations the  most  minutely  exact.  Calculation  de- 
termines also  the  interior  surface  of  this  stratum  and 
its  thickness.  The  exterior  surface,  bounded  by  the 
air,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  body.  The  air  is  in 
this  case  to  electricity,  as  an  impenetrable  vase  of  a 
given  form,  which  contains  it  in Jts  interior  capacity, 
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and  resists  by  its  pressure  the  tendency  which  it  has  Electricity 
to  escape. 

The  interior  surface  is  in  every  case  but  very  lit- 
tle different  from  the  other,  the  electrical  stratum  be- 
ing very  thin.  But  in  order  that  the  electrical  state  of 
the  body  may  remain  permanent,  the  form  of  this 
surface  must  be  such,  thattheentire  stratum  exert  nei- 
tiier  attraction  nor  repulsion  on  the  points  comprised 
within  its  cavity.  For,  if  these  actions  were  not  re- 
duced to  nothing,  they  would  operate  upon  the  com- 
bined electricities  of  the  body,  would  decompose 
part  of  them,  and  the  electrical  state  of  the  body 
would  therefore  change,  contrary  to  the*  state  of  per- 
manency which  we  have  supposed.  The  analytical 
condition  which  establishes  this  property,  determines 
the  form  and  the  thickness  of  the  stratum,  which  may^ 
and,  even  in  general  must,  be  unequal  upon  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  surface  of  the  electrified  body. 
(See  the  Memoirs  of  the  Institute  of  France  for  1811.) 
If  the  body,  for  example,  has  the  form  of  a  spbere, 
tbe  two  surfaces  of  the  electrical  stratum  will  be 
spherical,  and  will  have  their  centre  in  the  centre  of 
the  sphere.  The  thickness  of  the  stratiim  then  will 
be  everywhere  constant,  and  equal  to  the  difference 
of  their  radii.  Newton,  indeed,  has  long  since  demon- 
strated, that,  in  the  law  of  the  square  of  the  distance^ 
such  a  stratum  exerts  no  action  on  the  points  which 
are  within.     (Princip.  Math.  Lib.  1.  Prop.  LXX.) 

If  the  proposed  spheroid  is  an  ellipsoid,  the  inte- 
rior surface  of  the  electrical  stratum  will  be  also  an 
ellipsoid,  concentric  and  similar ;  for  it  can  be  de- 
monstrated, that  an  elliptical  stratum,  of  which  the 
surfaces  are  also  concentric  and  similar,  exerts  no 
action  on  a  point  situated  in  its  interior.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  stratum  in  every  point  is  determined  ge- 
nerally by  this  construction,  {t  hence  follows,  that 
this  thickness  is  greatest  at  the  extremity  of  tbe 
greater  axis,  and  least  at  the  extremity  of  the  small- 
er ;  and  the  thicknesses  corresponding  to  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  different  axes,  are  to  each  other  aa 
the  lengths  of  these  axes,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
conform  to  the  experiments.  In  general,  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  fluid  stratum  is  given  by  the  surface 
of  the  body  itself;  and  the  whole  problem  is  redu- 
ced to  find  for  the  interior  surface  a  form  very  little 
different  from  this,  which  shall  bring  to  nothing  the 
total  action  of  the  stratum  on  all  the  points  compri- 
sed within  its  cavity. 

The  electrical  stratum  thus  disposed,  acts  by  at- 
traction and  repulsion  on  the  other  electrical  parti- 
cles situated  beyond  its  exterior  surface,  or  at  this 
surface  itself.  It  attracts  them  if  they  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  from  its  own,  and  if  they  are  of  the 
same  nature  it  repels  them.  This  last  case  is  that 
of  tjie  electrical  particles  which  form  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  stratum,  each  of  these  being  repelled 
from  within  outwards,  with  a  force  proportional  to 
the  thickness  of  the  stratum  at  that  point.  The  par- 
ticles situated  under  the  surface^  in  the  thickness  of 
the  stratum  itself,  suffer  a  similar  repulsion,  but  weak- 
er, as  it  is  only  proportional  to  the  thickness  which 
separates  them  from  the  interior  surface  of  the  stra- 
tum, for  the  particles  with  which  they  are  enve- 
loped on  the  side  of  the  exterior  surtace,  accordbf 
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Blcettiei^.  to  the  form  of  the  two  strata,  exert  on  them  no  action 
at  all.  AH  these  repulsive  forces  gradually  decrease 
ing,  and  being  resisted  in  tlieir  e&cts  by  the  exter- 
nal air,  which  opposes  the  escape  of  the  electrical 
particles,  it  is  easy  to  concfeive^  that  there  must  re- 
sult a  total  pressure  exerted  against  this  air,  and 
tending  to  drive  it  off.  This  pressure  is  in  a  ratio 
compounded  of  the  repulsive  force  exerted  at  the 
surface,  and  of  the  thickness  of  the  stratum ;  or,  as 
the  one  of  these  elements  is  always  proportional  to 
the  other,  we  may  say  that,  in  every  point,  the  pres* 
sure  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  thickness. 
It  may  therefore  in  general  be  variable  on  the  sur- 
face ofelectrified  bodies. 

If  this  pressure  is  everywhere  less  than  the  resbt- 
ance>rhich  the  air  opposes,  the  electricity  is  retained 
in  the  vase  of  air^  and  cannot  escape.     But  if  the 
pressure^  in  certain  points  of  the  surface,  comes  to 
exceed  the  resistance  of  the  air,    then   the  vase 
breaks,  and  the  fluid  escapes  through  the  opening. 
This  is  what  happens  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
'points,  and  on  the  sharp  corners  of  angular  bodies. 
For  it  can  be  demonstrated,  that  at  the  summit  of  a 
cone,  for  example^  the  pressure  of  the  electric  fluid 
would  become  infinite,  if  the  electricity  were  allowed 
to  accumulate  there.     At  the  surface  of  an  elonga- 
ted ellipsoid  of  revolution,  the  pressure  does  not 
become  infinite  at  any  point;  but  it  will  be  so. much, 
the  more  considerable  at  the  two  poles,  as  the  axis 
which  joins  them  is  greater  in  relation  to  the  diame- 
ter of  the  equator.     According   to  the  theorems 
already  cited,  this  pressure  will  be  to  that  which 
takes  place  at  the  equator  of  the  same  body,  as  the 
square  of  the  axis  of  the  poles  is  to  the  square  of 
the  axis  of  the  equator ;  so  that,  if  the  ellipsoid  is 
very  much  elongated,  the  electric  pressure  may  be 
very  feeble  at  the  equator,  while  at  the  poles  it  will . 
surpass  the  resistance  of  the  air.    Hence,  also,  when 
we  electrify  a  metallic  bar,  which  has  the  form  of  a 
very  long  ellipsoid,  the  electric  fluid  runs  principally 
towards  its  two  extremities,  and  escapes  by  these 
points,  in  consequence  of  its  excess  of  pressure  above 
the  resistance  of  the  air  which  opposes  it«    In  gene* 
ral>  the  indefinite  increase  of  the  electric  pressure 
in  certain  points  of  electrified  bodies,  furnishes  a  na- 
tural and  exact  explanation  of  the  faculty  which 
points  possess,  of  dissipating  with  rapidity  into  the 
non-conducting  air  the  electric  fluid  with  which  they 
are  charged. 

If  the  nature  of  the  electrified  body  were  such 
that  the  electricity  could  not  move  freely  in  it,  the 
excess  of  pressure,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
would  exert  itself  against  the  particles  themselves  of 
the  body  which  envelope  the  electric  stratum ;  or, 
in  general,  against  those  which,  either  by  their  affi- 
nity, or  by  any  other  mode  of  resistance,  would  op- 
pose its  dissipation. 

Having  determined,  according  to  the  theory,-  the 
manner  in  which  electricity  disposes  itself  in  a  single 
conducting  body,  insulated  and  unafiected  by  any 
externa]  influence,  let  us  pass  to  the  more  compli- 
cated case,  where  several  electrified  and  conducting 
bodies  act  mutually  on  each  other;  and  as  it  is  ne* 
cessarv  to  make  choice  of  bodies  whose  form  renders 
the  phenomena  accessible  to  calculatlooi  let  us  con- 


sider two  spheres  of  some  conducting  substancoi 
both  electrified  and  placed  in  presence  of  each  other 
at  any  distance. 

The  disposition  of  electricity  in  these  circumstan- 
ces, and  in  all  those  where  several  electrified  bodies 
are  submitted  to  their  mutual  influence,  dependa 
on  a  general  principle,  evident  in  itself,  and  which 
has  the  valuable  advantage  of  reducing  all  these 
questions  to  a  mathematicfd  condition.  The  follow- 
ing ia  its  enunciation,  which  we  take  from  the  trea- 
tise of  M.  Poisson. 

If  several  electrified  bodies  are  placed  near  each 
other,  and  if  they  arrive  at  a  permanent  state  of 
electricity,  it  is  necessary  in  this  state  that  the  re- 
sulting effect  of  the  actions  of  the  electric  strata  which 
cover  them,  upon  any  point  taken  in  the  interior  of 
these  bodies,  be  nothing.  For  if  this  resulting  force 
were  not  nothing,  the  combined  electricity  which 
exists  at  the  point  in  question  would  be  decomposed, 
and  the  electrical  state  would  change,  contrary  to 
the  supposition  which  we  have  made  of  its  perma- 
nency* 

This  principle,  translated  into  the  language  of  the 
calculus,  furnishes  immediately  as  many  equations, 
as  we  consider  bodies,  and  as  t-here  are  unknown 
quantities  in  the  problem.  But  their  resolution  often 
surpasses  the  powers  of  analysis.  M,  Poisson,  how- 
ever, who  has  so  happily  discovered  the  general  key 
of  this  theory,  has  at  last  surmounted  all  the  analy- 
tical difficulties,  for  the  case  of  two  spheres  placed  in 
contactor  near  to  each  other,  and  primitively  charged 
with  any  quantities  of  electricity.  The  formulse  to 
which  he  has  arrived  afford  a  great  number  of  re- 
sults which  can  be  verified  by  experiment,  and  which 
form  so  many  severe  tests  of  the  justness  of  the 
theory.  Besides  the  interest  which  such  verification 
must  always  present,  we  will  obtain  in  them  the  far- 
ther advantage,  of  fixing  our  ideas  with  precision  on 
the  most  delicate  phenomena  which  electricity  pro* 
duces. 

Suppose,  Jirsti  the  two  spheres  in  contact,  and 
charged  with  either  electricity,  vitreous  or  resinous ; 
calculation  shows  that  there  is  no  free  electricity  at 
the  point  of  contact. .  Frpm  thence  the  thickness  qf 
the  electric  stratum  goes  on  increasing  on  each  of  the 
spheres,  according  to  a  law  which  depends  on  the 
relation  of  their  radii,  but  it  attains  always  its  maxi- 
mum on  the  opposite  side*  on  the  line  of  the  two 
centres.  If  we  separate  the  two  spheres,  each  of 
them  preserves  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  which 
it  has  attained  during  the  contact,  and  these  quan- 
tities have  to.  each  other  a  relation  which  the  calcu- 
lation assigns  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
radii. 

The  verification  of  these  results  is  effected  with 
the  greatest  focility,  by  means  of  the  small  proof 
plane,  and  by  the  general  method  of  alternate  con- 
tacts explained  above.  In  this  manner  the  indica- 
tions of  the  theory  are  found  to  be  confirmed  by 
experiment  in  their  minutest  details ;  that  is  to  say, 
that,  on  introducing  into  the  theoretical  formulss  the 
diameters  of  the  spheres  on  which  we  operate,  or 
only  the  relations  of  these  diameters,  the  calculus 
shows  in  advance,  and  as  exactly  even  as  the  obser- 
vations themselves,  the  law  of  the  distribution  of 
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Efeettkltr.  electricity  over  the  tiro  spheres,  as  weH  as  the  pro- 
portion of  its  iDtensity  on  each.  There  is  no  occasion, 
even  for  this  purpose,  of  new  experiments ;  for  we 
may  take  those  which  have  been  already  made  by 
Coulomb,  and  have  for  a  long  time  been  published  in 
the  TransacHom  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  and, 
accordingly,  it  is  with  these  previous  resulu,  whose 
priority,  indeed,  gives  them  ail  the  authenticity  of  an 
incontestible  fact,  that  M.  Poisson  has  compared 
the  numbers  given  by  his  theory. 

The  case  of  contact  being  thus  completely  ana* 
lysed,  let  us  examine  what  takes  place  when  the  two 
spheres  separated  from  their  contact  are  removed  to 
a  certain  Distance  from  each  other. 

In  this  case,  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  dis- 
covered by  Coulomb,  is  developed,  and  of  whicli  that 
philosopher  determined  the  measure  by  his  electric 
balance.    We  have  seenthat,  during  the  contact,  the 
electricity  is  the  same  on  both  the  spheres.     To  fix 
our  ideas,  suppose  it  to  be  the  vitreous.    As  yet  its 
intensity  \a  nothing,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  point  of 
contact;  but  the  inctant  we  separate  the  two  spheres, 
if  their  dimensions  are  unequal*  this  state  of  things 
ceases.     A  part  of  the  combined  electricities  of  the 
small  sphere  is  decomposed,  and  what  is  of  a  contrary 
nature  to  that  of  the  large  Jiphere,  namely,  the  resin- 
ous  in  our  example,  appears  in,  and  near  the  point 
where  the  contact  took  place.    This  effect  diminishes 
in  proportion  as  we  remove  the  spheres  from  each 
other,  and  vanishes  altogether  at  a  certain  distance^ 
which  depends  on  the  proportion  of  their  radii.    At 
that  distance,  the  point  of  the  small  sphere,  where 
the  contact  was  made,  returns  to  the  state  in  which 
it  was  during  the  contact  itself,  that  is»  it  hus  no 
more  any  species  of  electricity.   From  this  position,  if 
we  still  increase  the  distance,  the  electricity  remains 
of  the  same  nature  over  all  the  extent  of  the  small 
sphere,  and  of  the  same  nature  also  as  it  was  du- 
ring the  contact.     These  changes  are  abaays  pe- 
culiar to  the  smallest  of  the  two  spheres,  whatever 
be  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  has  been  previ- 
ously communicated  to  either.     As  to  the  larger  of 
the  two  spheres,  the  electricity  is  always,  and  every- 
where, of  the  same  nature  as  at  the  moment  of  con- 
tact. 

To  observe  these  phenomena,  we  place  the  two 
spiieres  upon  solid  supports  of  some  msulating  sub- 
stance, and  of  such  a  magnitude  that  their  centres  may 
he  in  a  horizontal  planci  as  represented  in  the  figure.  (5.) 
After  having  placed 
them  in  contact,  and 
electrified  them  to- 
gether, we  remove 
them  to  a  small  dis- 
tance, A  a,  from 
each  other.  We 
then  carry  the  proof 
plane  first  to  A  upon 
the  lar^e  sphere,  to 
the  pomt  where  the 

contact  was  made ;  and  by  trying,  not  with  the  elec- 
trical balance,  but  with  a  very  sensible  electroscope, 
the  electricity  which  it  carries  off,  we  observe  that  it 
is  always  of  the  same  nature  with  that  upon  the  rest 
of  the  aurfiu^e  ABDE.    Making  then  the  same  trial 


at  the  corresponding  point  a,  we  find  that  the  electri-  t^t^iA^. 
city  in  this  point  ^fjirstf  of  a  nature  contrary  to  that ' 
of  the  large  sphere ;  then  nothing  when  the  distance 
becomes  a  little  greater;  then  of  the  same  nature  when 
the  distance  becomes  still  greater ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner, by  gradually  augmenting  the  distance,  we  see 
the  phenomena  pass  through  all  the  periods  which 
have  been  already  pointed  out  by  the  theory.  These 
trials  must  be  all  made  with  the  most  sensible  elec- 
troscope, in  order  to  perceive  the  feeblest  signs  of 
either  electricity. 

In  one  of  Coulomb's  experiments,  the  large  globe 
was  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  small  one 
eight.  As  long  as  the  distance  A  a  was  less  than 
an  inch,  the  point  a  gave  signs  of  a  contrary  elec- 
tricity to  that  of  the  large  globe.  When  the  dis- 
tance became  equal  to  an  inch,  the  electricity  of 
this  point  became  equal  to  nothing,  as  at  the  in- 
stant of  contact ;  and,  lastly,  at  every  distance  be- 
yond this,  it  became  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of 
the  other  ^)here.  The  large  globe  remaining  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  experiment,  Coulomb  save 
to  the  small  globe  a  diameter  of  only  four  inches ; 
then  the  two  electricities  continued  of  an  opposite 
nature  to  the  distance  of  two  inches.  When  this 
diameter  was  only  two  inches  and  under,  the  oppo- 
sition was  kept  up  to  the  distance  of  two  inches 
five  lines,  but  no  farther. 

The  comparison  of  these  experiments  shows,  tha( 
the  distance  A  a,  where  the  opposition  of  the  elec- 
tricity ceaseSi  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  two 
globes  approach  to  an  equality^  and  becomes  no- 
U)ing  when  they  become  equid.  This  is  a  circum- 
stance which  is  also  confirmed  by  the  theory,  which 
equally  indicates  all  the  other  detaib  of  the  pheno- 
menon, the  relation  between  the  radii  of  the  two 
•globes  being  given. 

That  these  experiments  may  succeed  well,  the  air 
must  be  very  dry ;  else  the  electricity  of  the  large 
globe,  escaping  through  the  air^  will  tend  directlj^  to 
neutralize  the  weak  etectridty  of  the  oppoaite  kind, 
which  is  developed  ait  the  point  a  of  the  little  globe, 
and  the  phenomena  will  become  much  less  sensible, 
if  not  entirely  disguised. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  the  two  globes  to  have 
been  brought  into  contact  before  being  submitted  to 
their  mutual  influence.  Tliis  condition  establishes 
between  the  quantities  of  electricity,  which  they 
possess,  a  relation  that  limits  the  generality  of  which 
the  problem  is  susceptible,  and  to  embrace  it  entire- 
ly, we  must  consider  two  spheres  charged,  in  any 
proportions  whatever,  with  electricity  of  the  same  or 
of  a  diferent  nature ;  and  that  they  gradually  ap- 
proach each  other  until  they  come  into  contact. 

Here  the  analysis  of  M.  Poisson  has  anticipated 
the  results  of  experiment  It  is  from  thence  that  we 
shall  draw  the  deUils  into  which  we  are  to  enter; 
and  which,  if  they  should  come  one  day  to  be  ob- 
served, will  furnish  the  severest  test  to  which  this 
analysis  can  be  submitted. 

When  two  electrified  sfheres  are  made  gradually 
to  approach  each  other,  and  when  there  does  not 
exist  between  the  species  and  the  quantities  of  elec- 
trici^  which  they  possess,  the  pieurticalar  relation 
which  would  be  established  by  their  contact,  the 
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Blectridty.  thickness  of  the  electric  stratum  at  the  points  near* 
est  each  other,  on  the  two  surfaces,  becomes  greater 
and  greater,  and  increases  indefinitely  as  their  dis- 
tance diminishes.  It  is  the  «ame  with  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  electricity  against  the  mass  of  air  in- 
tercepted between  the  two  spheres ;  since  the  pres- 
sure, as  we  have  mentioned  above,  is  always  pro- 


To  complete  the  case  of  two  electrified  spheres  EleetikTiyv 
placed  in  presence  of  each  other^  M.  Poisson  has 
calculated  the  changes  which  the  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance  produces  on  Uie  state  of  the  points  most  dis- 
tant from  those  where  the  contact  takes  place.  In 
this  respect  he  has  found,  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
two  spheres  approach  each  other,  the  thicknesses  of 


portional  to  the  square  of  the  thickness  of  the  elec-  the  electric  stratum  in  these  points  tend  more  and 

trie  strata.     It  biust  at  last  then  overcome  the  re-  more  towards  the  values  which  they  would  have  at 

sistance  of  the  air,  and  the  fluid,  in  escaping  under  the  instant  of  contact.     As  they  arrive  at  this  limit, 

the  form  of  a  spark  or  otherwise,  must  pass,  previous  however,  but  very  slowly,  it  hence  foUojrs,  tiiat  even 

to  the  contact,  from  the  one  surface  to  the  other,  at  very  small  distances,  they  differ  yet  much  from 

The  fluid  thus  accumulated,  before  the  spark  ukes  what  they  would  be  if  the  contact  or  the  spark  ac* 

place^  is  of  a  different  nature,  and  of  nearly  equal  tually  took  place.      Hence  we  conclude  also,  that 

intensity  on  each  of  the  spheres.     If  they  are  elec-  the  spark,  when  it  takes  place  at  a  sensible  distance, 

trifled,  the  one  vitreously  and  the  other  rednoudtf^  it  changes  suddeni}'  the  distribution  of  the  electricity 

18  vitreous  in  the  first  and  resinous  in  the  second;  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  two  surfaces,  from  the 

but  when  they  are  both  electrified  in  the  same  man-  point  where  it  is  produced  even  to  that  which  is  dia- 


ner,  vitreously  for  example,  there  arises  a  decompo 
sition  of  the  combined  electricity  upon  the  sphere 
which  contains  less  of  the  vitreous  fluid  than  it  would 
have  in  the  case  of  contact ;.  the  resinous  electricity, 
resulting  from  this  decomposition,  flows  towards  the 
point  where  the  spark  is  preparing,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  other  sphere,  which  contains  more  vitre* 
ous  electricity  than  it  would  have  after  the  contact, 
remains  vitreous  over  its  whole  extent. 

The  phenomena  are  no  more  the  same  afler  the  two 
spheres  have  beenbrought  in  contact  together,  and  are 
then  removed,  however  little,  from  ea<£  other.  The 
ratio  which  then  exists  between  the  total  quantities 
of  electricity  with  which  they  are  charged,  causes  to 
disappear  in  the  expression  of  the  thickness,  the  term 
which  before  became  infinitely  great  for  a  distance  infi- 
nitely small,  and  no  spark  takes  place.  The  electricity 
of  the  points  nearest  each  other  upon  the  two  spheres 
is  then  very  feeble,  for  very  small  distances,  accord- 
ing to  a  law  which  calculation  determines,  and  its 
intensity  is  nearly  the  same  on  both  spheres ;  but 
when  they  are  unequal,  this  electricity  is  vitreous 
on  the  one,  resinous  on  the  other ;  and  it  is  always 
upon  the  smallest  that  it  becomes  of  a  nature  con- 
trary to  the  total  electricity,  which  is  conformable 
to  the  observations  related  above. 

In  general,  all  the  varieties  of  these  phenomena 
depend  on  the  relation  which  we  establish  between 
the  radii  of  the  two  spheres,  and  also  between  the 
quantities  of  electricity  with  which  they  are  charged. 
We  may  even  determine  these  proportions  in  such  a 


metrically  opposite.  This  re-action  is  easily  verified 
by  experiment ;  we  have  only  to  fix,  at  certain  dis- 
tances from  each  other*  along  an  insulated  conduc- 
tor,  couples  of  Unen  threads,  with  pith  balls  suspend- 
ed to  them,  and  to  comniunicate  to  this  conductor  a 
certain  quantity  of  electricity,  by  which  the  threada 
may  be  made  to  diverge ;  if  we  then  draw  succes- 
sively several  sparks  by  the  contact  of  an  insulated 
sphere,  whose  volume  is  not  too  small,  all  the  threada 
will  be  observed  to  be  disturbed,  and  shaken  in  a 
manner  by  each  explosion,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
conductor  it  is  produced. 

For  the  particular  case  in  which  the  two  electri-^ 
fied  spheres  are  removed  to  a  great  distance  from^^ 
each  other,  in  relation  to  the  radius  of  any  one  of 
them,  M.  Poisson  has  discovered  formulae  which  ex- 
press in  a  very  simple  manner  the  thickness  of  the 
electric  stratum,  in  any  point  of  their  surfaces.  We 
shall  here  state  these  formulae,  as  they  enable  us  to 
explain  distinctly  tuAy  conducting  bodies,  when  they 
are  electrified,  seem  to  attract  or  repel  each  other, 
although,  from  the  manner  in  which  electricity  ia 
distributed  among  them,  and  from  its  mobility  in 
their  interior,  we  cannot  suppose  that  these  pheno- 
mena indicate  any  sensible  affinity  which  it  has  for 
their  substance.  Let  ry  represent  the  radii  of  the 
two  spheres ;  call  e,e'  the  thicknesses  of  the  strata 
which  the  quantities  of  electricity  they  possess  would 
form  upon  their  surfaces  if  they  were  left  to  them* 
selves,  and  exempt  from  all  external  influence ;  call 
a  the  distance  of  their  centres,  and  place  them  so  far 


manner,  that,  at  a  certain  distance,  the  thickness  of  from  each  other  that  the  radius  r'  of  one  of  them 

the  electric  stratum  on  the  small  sphere  may  be  al-  be  very  small  compared  with  a,  and  with  a  —  r» 

most  constant,  so  that  this  sphere  may  remain  near  Lastly,  let  u,u'  denote  the  angles  formed  with  the 

the  other,  almost  as  if  it  were  not  exposed  to  any  distance  a,  by  the  radii  drawn  from  the  centre  of 

action,  not  from  the  weakness  of  the  electricity  on  each  sphere  to  any  point  on  their  surfaces ;  then  the 

the  other  sphere,  but  in  consequence  of  a  sort  of  thicknesses  £,E'  of  the  electric  stratum  in  these 

equilibrium  which  is  then  established  between  its  points  will  be  expressed  approximately  by  the  fol- 

action  upon  the  smallest,  and  the  re-action  of  this  lowing  formula;. 

upon  itself.     In  this  case,  the  electricity  diffused  ,  ^  ^^^  /^s ^ax 

over  the  large  sphere  is  vitreous  in  certain  parts,  re-  E  =  c  +  ^  '^ 

sinous  in  others,  and  its  thickness  in  different  points 
presents  very  considerable  variations.     M.  Poisson 
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has  determined  the  proportions  of  volume  and  of  E'  =  c'  —     , 

electric  charge  necessary  to  produce  these  phenome-  ^ 

na;  and,  in  this  respect,as  we  have  formerly  observed,  Here,  as  in  the  experiments  of  Coulomb,   the 

his  analysis  has  anticipated  the  observations.  angles  u^u'  are  reckoned  from  the  points  A  and  a 
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Mertricitj.  (fig.  5),  in  which  the  surfeces  of  the  two  spheres  would 
touch  each  other,  if  we  brought  them  to  the  point 
of  contact.  The  difference  of  symmetry  in  these 
expressions  is  owing  to  this,  that  the  approximation 
from  which  they  arise  supposes  the  radius  r\  of  the 
second,  very  small  compared  with  the  distance  a  —  r, 
which  separates  its  centre  from  the  surface  of  the 

If  it  is  required,  for  example,  from  these  formulae 
to  determine  the  state  of  an  insulated,  but  not  elec- 
trified sphere,  which  we  present  to  the  infiuence  of 
another  sphere  charged  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
electricity,  we  have  only  to  suppose  e'  nothing  m  the 
equation  of  the  second  sphere,  and  it  will  then  be- 
come 

E'  =  rJl!?[cos.  u'  +  (3  cos.«u'- 1)  1^] 

At  the  point  a,  on  the  line  Aa,  between  the  two 
centres,  the  angle  ii'  is  nothing-      In  this  point  then 

we  have  cos.  u' =:  1;  andE'  =  —  "i^'V^  "^  3^/ 

The  thickness  E',  then,  has  always  a  contrary  sign 
to  that  of  e,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  electricity  on  this 
point,  in  the  sphere  of  which  the  radius  is  r',  is  of  a 
nature  contrary  to  that  which  covers  the  sphere  of 
which  the  radius  is  r. 

At  the  point  rf,  diametrically  opposite  to  the  pre- 
ceding, the  angle  «'  is  equal  to  180°,  which  gives 

cos.«'  =  -l;andE'=+~jr(l-S^; 

This  value  of  E'  has  always  the  same  sign  with 

that  of  <?;  for  the  factor  |^  is  a  fraction  far  smaller 

than  unity,  since  the  distance  a  is  supposed  very 
great,  compared  with  the  radius  r' ;  then  the  elec- 
tric stratum  wUl  be  in  this  point  of  the  same  nature 
as  upon  the  other  sphere. 

Thus  we  see  arising  out  of  the  theory  the  import- 
ant result  which  we  have-until  now  only  established 
by  experiment,  that  while  a  sphere  c,  not  electrified, 
is  placed  in  presence  of  another  sphere  C,  electrified 
vitreously,  for  example,  the  combined  electricities 
of  c  are  partly  decomposed ;  the  resinous  electricity 
that  results  flowing  towards  the  part  of  c  which  is 
nearest  to  C,  and  the  vitreous  electricity  towards 
the  part  which  is  farthest  from  it« 

The  thicknesses  of  the  stratum  in  these  two  points 
are  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of 


■+I-: 


to  1  — 


It! 

3a' 


they  are  nearly  equal,  then,  since  a  is  supposed  very 
great  in  relation  to  r'. 

Hence  it  may  be  conceived  that  there  must  be 
upon  the  sphere  c  a  series  of  points,  in  which  the 
thickness  of  the  electric  stratum  is  nothing,  and 
which  form  a  curve  of  separation  between  the  two 
fluids-  The  locus  of  these  points  will  be  found  bjr 
putting  the  general  expression  of  the  thickness  E' 
.  equal  to  zero,  which  gives  the  condition 

0  =  cos.  u'  +  (3  COS.*  m'  —  1)  g^ 
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If  the  distance  a  were  altogether  infinite,  compar-  Electridty. 
ed  with  the  radius  r',  the  second  member  of  this  ~  " 
equation  would  be  reduced  to  cos.  u' ;  consequently, 
this  cosine  would  be  0,  which  would  give  u'  ^  96^. 
The  line  o£  separation  of  the  two  fluids  would  then 
be  the  circumference  of  the  great  circle,  of  which 
-the  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  centres. 

But  if  a  is  not  infinite,  it  is  at  least  very  great  re- 

latively  to  r*.    Thus,  the  factor  ^  will  still  be  a 

very  small  fraction,  and  the  true  value  of  cos.  u'  will 
be  equ^ly  so.     We  may,  therefore,  in  calculating, 

neglect  the  product  of  ^  by  cos.*tt^  compared  with 

the  product  of  this  same  quantity  by  unity.  With 
this  modification  the  equation  resolves  itself  and 
gives 

Cos.a'=^~ 
oa 

In  this  case  the  line  of  separation  of  the  two  fluids 
is  still  a  circle  whose  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the 
line  of  the  centres ;  but  the  distance  of  this  plane 
from  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  in  place  of  being  no- 

gy/9 

thing,  is  equal  to  r'  cos.u'  or  -js^,  this  distance  be- 
ing taken  from  c  to  a,  towards  the  electrified  sphere 

C. 

In  considering  only  the  degree  of  the  equation 
which  determines  generally  cos.  u',  there  would  seem 
to  be  two  vakies  of  this  cosine  which  would  satisfy 
the  conditions  of  our  problem;  but  it  Will  clearly 
appear,  that  one  of  those  roots  should  necessarily 
be  greater  than  unity,  and,  consequently,  will  not 
have  here  any  real  application,  as  it  would  corre- 
spond to  an  arc  u',  which  is  imaginary. 

When  we  now  consider  how  various,  how  delicate, 
and  how  detached  from  each  other,  are  the  pheno- 
mena this  theory  embraces;  with  what  exactness, 
also,  it  represents  them,  and  follows,  in  a  manner, 
all  the  windings  of  experiment,  we  must  bt*  convin- 
ced that  it  is  one  of  the  best  established  in  physicf, 
and  that  it  bestows  on  the  real  existence  of  the  two 
electric  fluids  the  highest  degree  of  probability,  if 
not  an  absolute  certainty.  But  what  is  not  less  va- 
luable for  science,  it  teaches  us  to  fix,  by  exact  de- 
finitions, the  true  meaning  which  we  must  attach  to 
certain  elements  of  the  electrical  phenomena,  which 
are  too  often  vaguely  enunciated,  or  even  confound- 
ed,  with  others ;  although  the  knowledge  of  each  of 
them,  individually,  is  indispensable  to  form  a  correct 
and  general  idea  of  the  phenomena. 

The  first  of  these  elements  is  thp  sj^ecies,  vitreous- 
or  resinous,  of  the  electricity  which  exisu  at  the  sur- 
face of  an  electrified  body,  and  at  erery  point  of  this 
surface.  This  is  determined  by  touching  it  with  the 
proof  plane,  and  presenting  this  to  the  needle  of  the 
electroscope,  already  charged  with  a  known  species 
of  electricity. 

The  second  element  is  the  quantity  of  this  electn. 
city  accumulated  on  every  point,  or,  what  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  the  thickness  of  the  eUctric  '^raium. 
This  we  still  measure  by  touching  the  body  with,  the 
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Electricity,  praof  plane,  and  communicating  the  electricity  ac- 
"^"^  """^  quired  by  this  contact  to'  the  fixed  ball  of  the  electric 
balance,  the  moveable  one  having  been  previously 
charged  with  electricity  of  the  same  nature.  The 
force  of  torsion  necessary  to  balance  the  electric  re« 
action  communicated  by  the  plane  to  the  fixed  ball, 
is  at  equal  distances  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
electricity  which  it  possesses,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  to  the  thickness  of  the  electric  stratum  on  the 
element  of  the  surface  which  it  has  touched. 

The  third  element  which  it  is  of  importance  to 
consider  in  tlie  phenomena,  is  the  attractive  or  rp- 
pulsive  action  exerted  by  each  element  of  the  dec- 
trie  stratum  upon  a  particle  of  the  fluid  situated  at 
its  exterior  surface  or  beyond  this  surface.  This  at* 
traction  or  repulsion  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
thickness  of  the  electric  stratum  on  the  superficial 
element  which  attracts  or  repels,  and  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  which  se- 
parates this  element  from  the  point  attracted  or  re- 
pelled. 

In  fine,  the  last  element  to  be  considered,  and 
which  is  a  consequence  of  the  preceding  ones,  is  the 
pressure  which  the  electricity  exerts  against  the  ex- 
ternal air  in  each  point  of  the  surface  of  the  electri- 
fied body.  The  intensity  of  this  pressure  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  thickness  of  the  electric 
stratum. 

By  adhering  strictly  to  these  denominations,  there 
will  be  no  risk  of  falling  into  error  from  vague  con- 
siderations ;  and  if  we  also  keep  in  mind  the  deve- 
lopement  of  electricity  by  influence  at  a  distance,  we 
shall  then  find  no  difficulty  in  explaining  all  the  dec* 
trie  phenomena. 

To  place  this  truth  in  its  full  light,  we  shall 
apply  it  to  some  general  phenomena  which,  view- 
ed in  this  manner,  can  be  conceived  with  perfect 
clearness,  but  which,  otherwise,  do  not  admit  but 
of  vague  and  embarrassed  explications.  These 
phenomena  consist  in  the  motions  which  elec* 
trified  bodies  assume,  or  tend  to  assume,  when 
they  ure  placed  in  presence  of  each  other^  and 
in  which  they  appear  as  if  they  really  acted  upon 
each  other  by  attraction  or  by  repulsion.  But  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  conceive  the  cause  of  these  move- 
ments, when  we  consider  that,  according  to  the  ex- 
periments, the  attraction  and  repulsion  are  only  exert- 
ed between  the  electric  principles  themselves,  with- 
out the  material  substance  of  the  body,  provided  it  be  a 
conductor,  having  any  inftuence  on  their  distribution 
or  their  displacement.  We  cannot  hence  admit,  that 
the  particles  of  the  electric  principles,  whatever  they 
may  be,  really  attract  or  repel  the  material  particles 
of  the  bodies.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  therefore^ 
that  the  attractive  and  repulsive  acdons  of  these 
principles,  whatever  they  are,  be  transmitted  indi- 
rectly to  the  material  bodies,  by  some  mechanism 
which  it  is  of  extreme  importance  to  discover,  as  it 
is  the  true  key  to  these  phenomena.  But  we  will 
aee  that  this  mechanism  consists  in  the  reaction  pro* 
duced  by  the  resistance  which  the  air  and  non-con- 
ducting bodies  in  general  oppose  to  the  passage  of 
electricity. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  simplicity,  we  mav  first 
confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  two  cdectri- 


fied  spheres  A  and  B ;  the  one  A  fixed,  the  Other  B  VitMdty. 
moveable.    Three  cases  may  arise  which  it  is  neces-     ~    ~ 
sary  to  discuss  separately. 

1 .  A  and  B  non-conductors. 

S.  A,  a  non-conductor,  B,  a  conductor. 

3.  A,  a  conductor,  and  B,  a  conductor. 

In  the  first  case,  the  electric  particles  are  fixed 
upon  the  bodies  A  and  B,  by  the  unknown  force 
which  produces  the  non-conductibility.  Unable  to 
quit  these  bodies  they  divide  with  them  the  motions 
which  their  reciprocal  action  tends  to  impress  upon 
themselves. 

The  forces  then  which  may  produce  the  motion  of 
B,  a^e,  1.  The  mutual  attraction  or  repulsion  of  the 
fluid  of  A  upon  the  fluid  of  B.  2.  The  repulsion  of 
the  fluid  of  B  on  itself.  But  it  is  demonstrated  in 
mechanics,  that  the  mutual  attractions  and  repul- 
sions exerted  by  the  particles  of  a  system  of  bodies 
on  each  other,  cannot  impress  any  motion  on  its  centre 
of  gravity  ;  the  effects  of  this  internal  action  then  de- 
stroy themselves  upon  each  of  the  spheres ;  there  can- 
not result  from  it  any  motion  of  the  one  towards  the 
other ;  and  the  first  kind  of  force,  therefore,  is  the 
only  one  to  which  we  need  pay  any  attention.  If  the 
electricity  is  distributed  uniformly  over  every  sphere, 
each  of  them  attracts  or  repels  the  other  as  if  its 
whole  electric  mass  were  collected  in  its  centre. 
Thus,  if  we  call  a  the  distance  of  their  centres,  ry 
their  radii,  e,e'  the  thicknesses  of  the  electric  strata 
formed  upon  their  surfaces  by  the  quantities  of  elec- 
tricity introduced  into  them,  the  electric  mass  of 
each  of  them  will  be  4flT*e,  4«rV,  at  being  the  semi- 
circumference  of  which  the  radius  is  equal  to  unity, 
and  the  attractive  or  repobive  forc^  will  be  express- 


ed by 


le^Kf^r'^ee' 


I  K  being  a  coefficient  which  ex< 


presses4he  intensity  of  the  force  when  the  quantiUesa, 
e,  e',  are  each  equal  to  the  unity  of  their  species.  This 
force  transmits  itself  directly  to  the  two  spheres,  ia 
consequence  of  the  adhesion  by  which  they  retain 
the  electric  particles.  We  see,  from  this  expsession, 
that  the  force  must  become  nothing,  if  e  or  e'  be 
nothing,  that  is,  if  the  one  of  the  two  spheres  be  not 
primitively  charged  with  electricity.  During  the 
motion  it  sufiers  no  alteration  but  what  arises  from 
the  distance,  because  the  two  spheres  being  suppos- 
ed of  a  perfectly  non-conducting  substance,  their  re- 
ciprocal action  produces  upon  them  too  new  deve- 
lopement  of  electricity. 

In  the  second  case,  where  A  is  a  non-conductor, 
and  B  a  conductor,  the  sphere  B,  suffers  a  decompo- 
sition of  its  natural  electricities  by  the  influence  of 
A.  The  opposite  electricities  which  result  from  this 
decomposition  unite  with  the  new  quantity  v^ich 
has  been  introduced,  and  dispose  themselves  together 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  electric  equilibrium. 
Here  the  motion  of  B  towards  A  may  be  regarded 
under  two  points  of  view. 

Suppose,  first,  that  without  disturbmg  the  electric 
equilibrium  of  B,  we  extend  over  its  surface  an  in- 
sulating stratum,  solid,  without  weigHt,  and  which 
may  remain  invariably  attached  to  il.    Hie  dectri- 
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Baetiid^.^  cTty  of  B,  unable  to  escape^  will  press  as  it  were 
'  against  this  stratuosi  and,  by  this  means,  transmit  to 
the  particles  of  the  body  the  forces  by  which  it  is 
urged.  The  forces  which  then  act  upon  the  system 
will  be,  1.  The  mutual  attraction  or  repulsion  of  the 
fluid  of  A  on  the  fluid  of  B.  2,  The  repulsion 
of  the  fluid  of  B  upon  itself,  a  repulsion,  however, 
which  cannot  produce  any  motion  upon  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  B.  3.  The  pressure  of  the  fluid  of  B  upon 
the  insulating  envelope,  a  pressure,  again,  which  being 
exactly  counterbalanced  by  the  reaction  of  this  coat<> 
ing,  produces  still  no  motion  whatever.  The  first 
force,  then,  is  still  the  only  one  to  which  we  need 
pay  any  attention. 

When  the  distance  a,  of  the  two  spheres  is  very 
great  relatively  to  the  radii  of  their  stufaces,  the  de* 
composed  electricities  of  B,  as  w»  have  seen  at  page 
85,  are  distributed  almost  equally  over  the  two  he- 
mispheres situated  on  the  side  of  A,  and  on  the  op- 
posite. In  that  case  the  actions  which  they  suffer 
on  the  part  of  A  are  nearly  equal,  and  destroy  each 
other ;  all  the  force  then  is  produced  by  the  quan« 
tities  of  external  electricity,  4«'r^,  4*9^^  introduced 
into  the  two  spheres,  which,  acting  as  if  they  were 
wholly  collected  in  their  centres,  the  force  becomes 


still 


16flr*KrV«e^. 


When  the  two  spheres  are  very  far  from  each 
other,  the  coefficient  K  may  be  considered  as  con- 
stant, and  the  attractive  or  repubive  force  varies  not 
but  in  consequence  of  9  change  in  the  distance  iS.  But 
this  is  only  ap  approximation ;  for,  to  consider  the 
matter  rigorously,  the  electrical  state  of  the  conduct- 
ing sphere  B,  varies  in  proportion  as  it  approaches 
A,  on  account  of  the  separation  which  this  produces 
in  its  natural  electricities.  Hence  also  the  recipro* 
cal  action  of  the  two  spheres  ought  to  vary  in  a  very 
complicated  manner,  and  it  is  probably  to  this  that 
we  must  ascribe  the  error  which  appears  in  the  ex- 
periments of  Coulomb,  at  very  small  distances,  when 
calculated  by  the  simple  law  of  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance. 

The  supposition  of  an  insulating  envelope  without 
weights  servea  here  merely  to  connect  the  electric 
fluid  with  the  tnaterial  particles  of  the  body  B,  and 
we  may  always  regard  as  such  the  little  stratum  of 
air  with  which  bodies  are  ordinarily  enveloped,  and 
which  adheres  to  their  surfaces.  Yet  the  same  re- 
sult may  be  obtained  without  the  aid  of  this  inter- 
mediary ;  but,  in  that  case,  we  must  consider  the 
pressures  produced  upon  the  air  by  the  electricities 
which  exist  at  liberty  in  B.  These  electricities,  in 
effect,  as  well  those  that  have  been  introduced,  as 
those  that  are  decomposed  on  it,  move  towards  the 
surface  of  B,  where  the  air  stops  them  by  its  pres« 
sure,  and  prevents  their  escape ;  they  dispose  them- 
selves then  undtr  this  surface,  as  their  mutual  ac- 
tion and  the  influence  of  the  body  A  require,  rest- 
ing, for  this  purpose,  against  the  air,  which  pre- 
vents them  from  expanding.  But,  reciprocally,  they 
press  this  air  from  within  outwards,  and  tend  to  fly 
off  with  a  force  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
tbicknefls  of  die  electric  stratum  in  every  point.  De* 


compose  these  pressures  in  the  direction  of  three  £Iectridtj. 
rectangular  axes  of  the  co-ordinates  «  y  r,  the  one  x     "*"  ^ 
being  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  line  Cc  (fig.  6), 


z  A- 


•B 


e 
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which  joins  the  centres  of  the  two  spheres,  and  add 
together  all  the  partial  sums ;  it  will  then  be  found,  as 
we  shall  show  presently,  that,  in  the  direction  of  the 
co-ordinates  y  and  «,  they  amount  to  nothing,  and 
there  only  remains,  therefore,  a  single  resulting  force, 
directed  in  the  straight  line  Cc,  that  is,  towards  the 
centre  of  the  sphere  A.  When  the  spheres  are  very 
distant  from  each  other,  compared  with  the  radii  of 
their  surfaces,  the  decomposed  electricities  of  B 
press  the  external  air,  in  opposite  directions,  with  a 
force  nearly  equal,  and  their  effects  destroy  each 
other  almost  exactly.  There  only  remains,  then, 
the  effect  of  the  quantities  e,  €^  introduced  into  the 
two  spheres,  and  from  this  there  results  an  excess  of 
pressure  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  the-centres, 

and  expressed  by  — p,  K  being  a  constant  quanti- 
ty for  the  two  spheres,  that  is,  exactly  the  same  as 
was  obtained  by  the  other  method.  It  is  evident, 
besides,  that  this  expression  is  subject  to  the  same 
limitation,  smce  the  pressures  produced  by  the  elec- 
tric stratum  against  the  external  air,  ought  to  vary 
with  the  Quantity  of  natural  electricity  decomposed 
on  B  by  the  influence  of  A, in  proportion  as  the  two 
spheres  approach  each  other. 

The  thvd  case,  in  which  A  and  B  are  both  con- 
ductors, is  resolved  exactly  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples, either  by  imagining  the  two  electrified  surfaces 
covered  with  an  insulating  envelope,  and  calculating 
the  reciprocal  actions  of  the  two  fluids  which  are 
transmitted  by  means  of  this  cover  to  the  material 
particles ;  or  in  considering  the  pressures  produced  on 
the  external  air  by  the  two  electric  strata,  and  cal- 
culating the  excess  of  these  pressures  in  the  direc« 
tion  of  the  line  which  joins  the  two  centres  ;  only,  in 
this  case,  the  attractive  or  repulsive  force  of  these 
two  spheres  will  vary  in  proportion  as  they  approach 
each  other,  not  only  by  the  difference  which  thence 
arises  in  the  intensity  of  the  electric  action,  but  still 
farther  by  the  decomposition  of  the  natural  electrici« 
ties  which  will  be  going  on  in  the  two  conducting 
bodies  A  and  B. 

To  render  the  mathematical  exactness  of  these  con- 
siderations evident,  we  shall,  for  the  preceding  case, 
go  through  the  calculation  of  the  pressures  exerted 
against  the  air  by  the  quantities  of  electricity  intro- 
duced or  developed  on*  the  two  spheres.  I1iis  will 
have,  besides,  the  advantage  of  giving  a  new  applica- 
tion to  the  formula  stated  at  p.  84.  For  this  pur- 
pose  take,  first,  on  the  sphere  A,  fig.  6,  any  point 
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lacctrictty.  whatever  which  we  may  denote  by  M.  The  pres- 
sure exerted  at  this  point  against  the  air  depends 
on  the  thickness  of  the  electric  stratum  there* 
To  know  this,  we  must  put  the  particular  value  of 
the  ar\gle  u,  which  corresponds  to  the  point  M,  in 
the  general  expression  of  £  given  at  page  84,  and 
multiply  the  square  of  this  thickness  by  a  constant 
coefficient  kf  which  will  disappear  of  itself,  when 
we  take  the  relations  of  the  pressures  among  each 
other  at  different  points.  In  this  manner,  the  pres« 
sure  for  any  point  of  either  sphere  calculated  for  the 
unity  of  the  surface,  will  be  represented  by  ^£*  upon 
the  first,  and  kE'^  upon  the  second,  £,  £'  being  taken 
from  the  formulae  stated  in  p.  84.  We  shall  now  de- 
velope,  successively,  these  two  expressions.  In  the 
first  place,  as  the  pressure  k^  varies  from  one  point 
to  another  with  the  thickness  of  the  electric  stratum, 
we  cannot  suppose  it  the  same,  but  in  a  very  small 
space  all  round  the  point  M,  a  space  which  must  be 
considered  as  a  superficial  element  of  the  sphere, 
and  which  we  shall  call  u  ;  thus  the  expression  K£* 
being  calculated  for  the  upity  of  surface,  the  pressure 
upon  the  small  superficial  element  «  will  be  KwE*. 
This  pressure  acts  perpendicularly  to  the  spherical 
surface  A,  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  CM ;  de- 
compose it  then  into  three  others,  parallel  to 
three  axes  of  the^  rectangular  co-ordinates  or,  tf,  z, 
which  have  their  origin  at  the  centre  C ;  the  first,  x^ 
being  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  line,  Cc,  which 
joins  the  centres  of  the  spheres,  and  the  two  others 
perpendicular  to  this  line.  To  effect  this  decompo- 
sition, we  must  multiply  the  normal  pressurje  K£* 
by  the  cosines  of  the  angles  which  the  .radius  .CM 
forms  with  the  co-ordinates  «,  y»  »;   that  is,  by 

4 

-  ,  ^  ,  -,  suice,  in  the  formula  of  p.  84,  we  have 
r     r      r  *^ 

represented  by  r  the  value  of  the  radius  CM  of  the 
sphere  A.  We  will  thus  have  the  three  following 
component  parts 

parallel  to  the  co-ordinates  x;  £-«»£* 

parallel  to  the  co-ordinates  y  ;  K  -  «  £* 

g 
parallel  to  the  co-ordinates  z;  K-u  £' 

But  we  must  observe,  first,  that  it  is  absolutely  of  no 
use  paying  any  attention  to  the  two  last,  because  the 
efibrts  which  each  of  them  makes,  oa  the  whole  extent 
of  thesurface,  mutually  destroy  each  other,  on  account 
of  the  symmetrical  disposition  of  the  electricity  rela- 
tively to  the  axis  of  the  co-ordinates  x,  which  joins 
the  two  centres.    If  we  consider,  in  eflfect,  the  force, 

for  example,  K~m£'  for  the  point  M,  situated  in 

the  figure  under  the  planeof  the  co-ordinates  «y ;  we 
shall  find,  above  this  plane,  another  point  M'  situated 
quite  similarly,  and  of  which  the  co-ordinates  x,  y,  z, 
will  consequently  be  the  same,  with  this  only  difference, 
that  X  will  there  be  negative,  on  account  of  its  oppo- 
site situation  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  coHirdinates. 


For  this  second  point,  the  element  u,  and  the  pres-  Clecirid^. 
sure  K£',  will  be  also  absolutely  the  same ;  »  on  ac-  ^  ~ 
count  of  the  symmetry  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere 
A ;  £'  on  account  of  the  symmetrical  disposition  of 
the  electricity  round  the  axis  of  the  co-ordinates  x, 
which  joins  the  centres  of  the  two  spheres  A  and  6; 
but  the  component  forcewhich  proceeds  parallel  to  the 


z 


co-ordinates  z,  will  be  -^  K  -  «  £^  on  account  of  the 

r 

negative  sign  of  z ;  this  force  and  its  analogous  one, 

4-  K^uJSt*  being  equal,  and  in  opposite  directions, 

will  mutually  destroy  each  other,  and  a  similar  equi- 
librium will  be  equally  obtained,  in  this  kind  of  pressure^ 
for  all  the  other  couples  of  points  M,  M',  which  cor- 
respond on  the  two  sides  of  the  plane  of  xy. 

A  similar  process  of  reasoning  will  prove  that  the 

ibrces  K^uE*  will  destroy  each  other  two  and  two, 

upon  corresponding  points,  taken  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  plane  of  x  z,  and  of  which  the  co-ordinates  will 
be  4-  X,  -f-  y,  4-  z  for  the  one,  and  -f-  x,  — y,  -f  ' 
for  the  other. 

It  remains,  then,  to  consider  the  components  of 
the  pressures,  taken  parallel  to  the  co-ordinates  x ; 
that  is,  parallel  to  the  straight  line  which  joins  the 
centres  Cc,  of  the  two  spheres ;  and,  mdeed,  from  the 
symmetrical  disposition  of  electricity  round  this 
straight  line,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  have  any  mo- 
tion but  in  this  single  direction  ;  and,  consequently, 
these  components  alone  must  produce  the  tendency 
of  the  two  spheres  towards  each  other. 

To  obtain,  in  the  simplest  manner,  the  sum  of  all 
these  components,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  their 

general  expression  K  -  w  £^  contains  no  variable  but 

X ;  for  cos*  ti,  which  enters  into  the  value  of  £*  is 

X 

equal  to  ~;  it  hence  follows,  that  their  intensities  are 

equal  in  the  points  relatively  to  which  the  co-ordinate 
X  is  the  same,  and  which  are  consequently  situated 
upon  one  small  oirde,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
co-ordinates  y,  x.  Besides,  as  all  these  points  are 
equally  distant  from  the  line  of  the  centres,  it  is  clear 
that  the  total  result  of  the  equal  forces  which  are 
applied  to  them  will  be  in  the  direction  of  this  line ; 
consequently  this  will  also  be  the  direction  of  the  ge« 
neral  result  of  all  the  efforts  of  this  kind  exerted 
upon  the  whole  surface  of  the  sphere  A. 

To  obtain  now,  easily,  the  sum  of  all  these  forces, 
parallel  to  the  line  of  the  centres,  which  is  here  that 
of  the  co-ordinates  x,  let  us  begin  by  joining  together 
the  values  of  x which  are  equal  and  contrary;  for  the 
thicknesses  £,  of  the  electric  stratum  on  the  two  he- 
mispheres of  A  being  almost  equal,  Irom  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  two  spheres  are  very  distant,  the  pres- 
sures corresponding  to  opposite  values  -f-  x  and  — -  x, 
must  be  almost  equal  also  ;  and,  as  the  components 
which  they  give  parallel  to  the  co-ordinates  x  are  in 
a  contrary  Erection,  their  sum  must  be  reduced  to  a 
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V0ry  small  quantity.  To  tiitr«>dace  this  circumstance, 
call  B^  what  E  becomes  when  we  change  +  s  into 
— j;;'then  the  expressions  of  the  corresponding 
components  parallel  to  the  co-ordinates  x  wiH  be. 


'       r 


Tending  to  moi« 
the  air  in  the  di« 
rectioa  AB 


Tending  to  move 
the  air  tn  the  di*- 
rection  DA 


On  the  side  of  the 
positive  co-or. 
dinates  jc. 

On  the  Bide  of  the  "I  g 

negatire  GO«or- >  —  K— «E* 
d|nafees— ^,       \  ^ 

We  preserve  the  superficial  elenMnt «  always  of  the 
same  value,  because  it  is  exactly  alike  in  the  two 
cases,  on  account  of  the  symmetrical  form  of  tlM 
sphere  on  the  two  sides  of  the  plane  of  the  co-ordi- 
nates y%\  adding  these  two  oomponents  to  each 
other  with  their  actual  sign^  their  sum  will  estpress 
the  element  of  the  total  resulting  force  which  tends 
to  carry  the  air  in  the  direction  AB«    This,  theut 

will  beK -M(E<— E,^),  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 

K^«(E  +  EJ(E_E,.) 
But,  from  the  formula  of  p.  84,  we  have  general^ 

ar 


E=tf  + ' 


5 


r\u^ — 2flr  cos.  *  4- 1*) 
To  change  -fx  into  — ««,  +  cos.  u  must  become 

—  cos.  u,  because  cos.  »  =  - ;  for  this  second  case^ 


theui  we  shall  have 


E,  =  e+ 


g^r^(flt— r») 


a  r      r((i^  -f-  2ar  cos.  u + r*)' 
consequently,  by  subtracting  these  equations  from 


1 


each  other,  we  have 

^—^^-  r  \(fl«+2flrooe.ii+r«)» 

(a^— 2ar  COS.  n+r*)^  J 

or,  what  is  the  saase  thii^,  and  is  better  adapted  for 
approximations, 

Since  we  suppose  the  two  spheres  very  dbtant 
from  each  other,  compared  witli  tiie  magnitude  of 

mm 

their  radn,  *-  will  be  a  very  small  fraction ;  hence  we 
o 

may  develope  this  expression  for  E— -E  into  a  con- 
verging  series  of  the  ascending  powers  of  ~,  this  will 
be  effected  by  the  binomial  theorem;  and  taking 

TOL.  IV.  PABT  J. 


only  ^e  first  power  of  -,  whicb^  in  the  case  we  are 

considering,  will  contain  an  infinitely  great  propor- 
tion of  the  total  result,  compared  with  the  other 
powers,  it  will  become 

tfV*  f  Sr  »r  1 

£-^E  =—    S  1  — — cos^tt— 1—  — cos.  tt> 
*      ar      I  a  a  J 

— Sf'^tf'  COS.M. 

or  by  reduction  E — E^  = 5 

This  value  of  E — E^  must  now  be  multiplied  by 
E  +  E^  to  form  the  fawctor  E< — E  *  which  enters  into 
the  expression  of  the  total  resulting  force;  but  since 

E — E^  is  already  of  the  order    ,  it  is  evident  that,  im 

E  +  E^  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  terms  which 
are  not  divided  by  a;  this  limitation  reduces  the 
value  of  E  4-  E^  to  2  e,  and  employing  this  to  mol« 
tiply  E-«-E^  there  results 

E' — E  *= a COS.  u. 

It  only  remains  to  substitute  tliis  value  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  resulting  force,  parallel  to  the  co-ordinates 

KxM 
r,  which  we  have  found  equal  to (E* — E^*)  for 

the  superficial  element  u ;  and  by  putting  for  ^  its  van 
lue  cos.  u,  the  expression  will  become 

« 61  COS.*  tr. 

a* 

Each  of  these  partial  results  is  proportional  to 
the  superficial  element «,  and  to  the  square  of  the  co« 
sine  of  the  angle,  which  these  elements  form  with  the 
axis  of  the  co*ordinates  x.  But,  if  we  compare  them 
togetlier  upon  different  spheres,  this  angle  will  always 
be  expressed  by  the  same  values ;  for  the  equal  va^ 
lues  of  u,  however,  the  superficial  element «  will  vary 
in  magnitude  proportionally  to  the  square  of  the  ra- 
dius r  of  the  sphere.  Consequently,  the  sum  of  all 
the  values  of  the  ikctor  m  cos.*  u,  extended  to  every 
sphere,  will  only  vary  from  each  other  in  the  ratio  of 
the  square »' ;  it  may  be  represented  then  by  K'r^Xf 
being  a  constant  and  numerical  coefficient  which 
may  be  found,  and  which,  in  reality,  is  found  by  the 
processes  of  the  integral  calculus.  Supposing  it 
known  then,  the  total  result  of  the  pressures  parallel 


to  the  co-ordinates  « will  be 


—IZKKWf^r'^ 


(I)- 


It  will  be  directly  proportional  then  to  the  quantities 
4«^r^e,  4«r'V  of  external  electricity  which  tliey  pos- 
«ess,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  ol  the 
distance  of  the  two  centres  When  the  quantities  of 
electricity  given  to  the  two  spheres  are  of  the  same  na^ 
ture,  whether  vitreous  or  resinous,  the  values  of  e  and 
of  e*  must  be  considered  as  having  tbe  same  sign.  In 
that  case  the  expression  (1 )  is  negative,  that  is  to  say, 
according  to  what  has  been  previously  admitted, 
that,  in. this  case,  the  air  which  surrounds  the  sphere 
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EkrtrioQr*  A,  is  more  pressed  ia  the  direction  BA,  than  in  the  efficient  we  have  already  employed.    For  the  total  Ekdrieilr* 

^^'^"^'^^  direction  AD.      It  will  not  then  press  equally  the  resulting  force  then,  the  expression  will  finally  be*  ■— ^^'■■^ 

sphere  A,  as  it  did  before  it  was  electrified ;  it  will  12KK'  f^r^r'^ 

press  it  less  on  the  side  which  is  most  distant  from  come  ^        .^ 

the  other  sphere,  since  it  is  in  that  direction  that  ^ 

the  electric  reaction  is  the  strongest.     Consequent-  that  is,  exactly  the  same  which  we  have  obtained  for 

ly,  if  the  sphere  A  is  at  liberty  to  move,  and  de-  the  other  sphere,  which  ought  to  be  the  case,  since 

prived  of  its  weight,  or  if  its  weight  be  sustained  in  these  sort  of  phenomena  action  and  reaction  are 

by  a  thread  of  suspension,  it  will  put  itself  in  motion  always  equal.     Here,  as  in  the  example  immediately 

from  the  side  where  the  atmospheric  pressure  has  be-  above,  the  positive  sign  of  the  expression  will  signify 

come  the  weakest,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  will  recede  that  the  resulting  force  of  the  pressures  exerted 

from  the  other  sphere  B.  against  the  air  round  the  sphere  B,  is  directed  to- 

The  contrary  would  happen,  according  to  our  for*  wards  the  other  sphere,  and  the  negative  sign  will 

mula,  if  the  quantities  e^t*  of  electricity  introduced  signify  that  this  resulting  force  is  directed  the  oppo* 

into  the  two  spheres  were  of  a  different    nature,  site  way* .  The  first  case  will  take  place  when  the 

for  then  it  would  be  necessary  in  the  calculation  electric  charges  ee*  are  of  a  contrary  nature ;  in  that 

to  give  to  them  difierent  signs.    The  formula  (1),  case,  the  sphere  B  will  advance  from  the  side  where 

which  represents  the  total  result  of  the  pressures  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  weakest,  that  is  towards 

exerted  against  the  air  parallel  to  the  line  oT  the  A ;  the  other  case  will  happen  when  the  electric 

centres^  will  then  become  positive,  that  is  to  say,  ac-  charges  e^  are  of  the  same  nature,  then  B  will  re« 

cording  to  what  has  been  already  agreed  on,  the  ex*  cede  from  A. 

ternal  air  will  be -more  pressed  in  we  direction  AB,        The  common  expression  fvr  the  result  of  the 

than  in  that  of  BA  ;  the  sphere  A  will  move  then  in  pressures  vanishes  for  both  the  spheres,  when  e  or  e^ 

the  direction  in  which  the  external  pressure  will  have  is  nothing,  that  is,  when  one  of  them  is  in  the  natu* 

become  the  weakest,  that  is  towards  the  sphere  B,  ral  state.  This  seems  to  indicate  tliat  they  would  then 

agreeably  to  observation.  neither  approach  nor  recede  from  each  other,  while. 

We  have  hitherto  only  considered  the  efiect  of  the  in  reality,  we  know  that  in  this  case  they  always  ap* 

pressures  round  tha  sphere  A,  but  the  same  reason-  proach.    This  apparent  contradiction  is  owing  to 

uigs  and  calculations  will  apply  to  the  other  sphere ;  the  degree  of  approximation  at  which  we  stopped  our 

only  we  must  then  employ,  instead  of  E  and  E^  the  developement  of  the  above  expression.     We  have 

expressions  of  the  electric  strata  which  correspond  supposed  our  two  spheres  very  distant  from  each 

to  them,  and  which  we  have  seen  to  be  other,  compared  with  the  radii  of  their  surfaces ;  the 

S^s  Ser'h'  result  of  this  is,  that  whatever  be  the  quantity 

Wzzic^ 5-  cos.  tt'  +       3  ■  (1—3  COS.*  a').      It  4«r*tf,  4«r'V  of  external  electricity  which  we  have 

^  introduced  into  each  oi  them,  it  will  distribute  itself 

might  be  shown  for  this  case  as  well  as  for  the  other,  that  almost  uniformly  over  the  two  hemispheres,  anterior 

there  cannot  be  any  inequality  of  pressure  but  in  the  and  posterior  ;  so  that  the  difference  of  the  pressures 

direction  of  the  co-ordinates  op/  then  comparing  the  exerted  against  the  air  by  these  two  hemispheres^ 

points  of  the  surface  which  correspond  to  the  two  which  is  the  only  cause  of  motion,  will  be  very  smiall, 

sides  of  the  plane  of  the  co-ordinates  y  «,  we  shall  and  it  is  to  this  degree  of  minuteness  that  we  have 

find  that  the  element  of  the  resulting  force  of  the  confined  our  approximations  in  developing  E* E'*. 

pressures  parallel  to  the  co-ordinates  j,  is  in  general        if^  however,  the  one  of  the  two  spheres,  B  for  ex- 

YixtJ  ample,  is  only  electrified  by  the  influence  of  the 


expressed  by  -^  (E'*— E/«)   in  representing  by    other,  which  we  always  suppose  very  distant,  the 

developement  of  its  natural  electricities  will  be  still 


E/  what  E'  becomes  when  we  change  4.  x  into  — x,  yery  feeble,  and  of  the  same  order  of  minuteness 
that  is  to  say,  +  cos.  u'  into  —  cos.  11',  the  angle  u'  ^j^h  that  to  which  we  have  confined  our  approximfr« 
being  here  reckoned  from  the  pomt  n,  situated  on  tions ;  but  this  weak  electricity  still  dividing  itself 
the  side  of  A  upon  the  Ime  of  the  centres.  By  next  between  the  two  hemispheres  of  B,  in  a  manner  near- 
considering  the  spheres  as  very  distant  we  will  ob-  ly  equal,  as  in  the  example  immediately  above,  the 
tain  in  the  same  manner  the  value  of  E'— E;.    Ap-  diflerence  of  pressures  round  the  two  hemispheres 

/  will  become  very  minute  in  a  still  lower  degree — will 

proximaung  no  farther  than  the  first  power  of  -,  become  a  quantity  of  the  second  order  of  minute. 

ness,  and,  consequently,  cannot  be  found  in  our  de- 

thU  will  give  E'— E '  =  ^=^  cos.m\  Wehavethen  velopements,  such  as  we  have  limited  them.     To  ob- 

'  a*  tain  it  complete,  we  must  not,  in  the  calculation  of 

only  to  take  E  +  E;  =  2  ^r',  and  putting  these  va-  E'+E/ confine  ourselves  toquantities,  independent  of ' 

lues  in  the  expressions  of  the  partial  resulting  force,  ^^  j,^^  ^^  jj^  ^^^^^  ^^^^      ^^  ^^j  ^^  ^^^^ 

It  will  become -^ It  may  be  de-  fi^tofall, 

monstrated '  as  above,  that  the  sum  of  the  factors        E'=tf' —  cos.tt^+        3    (1 — 3  cos.*  ti') 

w'  cos.'  u*  will  be  proportional  to  tlie  square  of  the  ^  ^  ^ 

radius  of  the  sphere  B,  and  may  besides  be  repre-  then  changing   4-  x  into  «-  X|    or  4-  cos.  W  into 

sented  by  KV ;  K'  bemg  the  same  numerical  co*  -—  cos.  u\  we  will  have. 
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E-=:.'+^'^;^"+^(l-8C08.«»') 
then  adding  these  iwo  expressions, 

E'  +  E '  =  2  «» +  ^^^  (1—3  COS.*  «') 

This  complete  value  of  E'  +  E;  will  now  no  more 
vanish  when  e'  is  nothing,  but  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  terms  which  remain  are  of  the  order  of  those 
which  we  have  neglected  in  our  first  approximation. 
Making,  then,  here  e'  equal  to  nothing,  it  remains, 

we  also  find,  as  before, 

E'— E'=— ^co8.ii' 

with  these  values,  the  expression  of  the  partial  resulting 
force  ^^(E'«— E;«),  or  K  «'  (E'«—  E;«)  cos.  u' 


beoomea 


.  «/  C08.«  U'{1 S  C08.«  l/). 


It  only  remains  to  take  the  sum  of  it  over  all 
llhe  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  B ;  but, 
in  this  operation,  the  variable  factor,  «'  cos.*ti'  (1  — 
S  COS.*  u')t  will  give  a  result  proportional  to  the 
■quare  of  the  radios  r'  of  the  sphere  B,  and  which 
we  may  consequently  represent  by  K"  r'*,  K"'  being 
a  constant  numerical  co-efficient  difierent  from  K' ; 
thus,  the  totd  resulting  force  will  at  last  be 


This  force,  then,  will  be  of  an  order  of  minuteness, 
much  inferior  to  that  which  we  obtained  at  first,  when 
e'  was  not  supposed  to  be  nothing,  since  the  radii 
there  are  divided  by  the  fidh  power  of  the  distance  of 
the  centres  of  the  two  spheres,  instead  of  the  simple 
square  which  we  had  in  the  other  approximation. 
It  is  obvious,  that  experiments  of  this  kind,  made 
with  the  electric  balance,  by  charging  only  one  of 
the  balls,  might  produce  an  error  as  to  the  true  law 
tjf  the  phenomena,  if  the  theory  did  not  throw 
light  upon  them ;  for  one  might  be  led  to  conclude 
from  them,  that  the  apparent  attraction  determined 
in  this  case  is  not  reciprocally  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  of  the  centres  of  the  two  S})heres,  which  ne- 
vertheless would  be  contrary  to  the  truth :  consequent- 
ly, when  it  is  meant  to  put  this  simple  law  of  the  square 
to  the  test,  the  balls  must  not  be  allowed  to  approach 
.80  near  to  each  other,  that  the  electricity  developed 
by  their  reciprocal  influence  may  bear  any  sensible 
proportion  to  the  quantities  of  external  electricity 
introduced  into  them ;  and  this  is  the  reason,  that, 
in  these  experiments,  it  is  always  more  certain  to 
employ,  instead  of  balls,  small  circular  disks  of  gilt 
paper;  for,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  these  disks, 
^c  quantities  of  vitreous  or  resinoiu>  electricity  de* 
veloped  at  their  surfaces,  hnving  nearly  no  room  to 
separate  from  each  oilier,  thtir  actions  on  the  exte- 
rior bodies  must  be  always  about  exactly  alike,  and 


cannot,  therefore,  alter  the  results  any  nore  than  if  U^no^* 
their  developement  bad  not  taken  place. 

The  theory,  which  we  have  thus  explained  in  re- 
gard  to  spheres,  applies  equally  well  to  bodies  of  any 
form  whatever ;  but  here  the  difficulty  of  the  analy- 
sis prevents  us  from  anticipating  any  thing  but  the 
general  efiects  which  the  difierent  pressures  pro- 
duce, without  our  being  able  to  reduce  them  to  num- 
bers. Those  who  wish  to  enter  into  the  details,  will 
find  them  in  Biot's  Phynqne  Malkematique^  Tom.  XL 
Here  it  will  suffice  to  have  established  the  general 
mode  of  reasoning  applicable  to  all  the  questions  of 
'  this  kind,  and  to  have  followed  out  the  whole  develope- 
ment for  the  single  case,  which  analysis  has  been  able  as 
yet  completely  to  surmount.  We  shall  add,  that  before 
the  theory  had  acquired  its  actual  precision,  it  could 
nu;  be  clearly  conceived  how  the  attractions  and  re- 
pulsions, which  in  reality  only  take  place  between 
the  electrical  principles  themselves,  were  communi- 
cated to  the  material  particles  of  the  electrified  bo- 
dies ;  and  philosophers  were  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  denoting  this  efiect  by  the  vague  word  tension, 
which  represented  the  electricity  like  a  kind  of 
spring  placed  between  the  bodies,  and  tending  to 
make  them  approach  or  recede. 

In  the  preceding  observations,  we  have  only  at- 
tended to  the  statics  and  the  dynamics  of  electricity, 
that  is,  to  the  laws  of  its  equilibrium  and  of  its  mo* 
tion.     To  complete  these  additions,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary still  to  consider  its  chemical  action,  concern- 
ing which  many  discoveries  have  also  been  made 
since  the  publication  of  the  Encyclopaedia ;  but  it 
will  be  better  to  place  these  results  under  the  article 
Galvanism,  as  they  will  there  be  united  with  a 
great  number  of  others,  which  will  mutually  throw 
light  upon  each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  will  ren- 
der more  certain,  and  more  general,  the  theoretical 
consequences  which  may  be  drawn  from  them.    We 
^all  only  present  here  some  necessary  modifications 
of  the  ideas  which  mav  be  formed  from  the  Encydo' 
paedia^  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  two  electrici- 
ties, and  to  the  physical  impressions  by  which  their 
•  material  existence  seems  to  become  manifest  to  our 
senses.     The  light  which  the  electric  spark  excites 
in  the  air,  does  not  by  any  means  prove,  that  the 
electric  principle  itself  is  luminous,  any  more  than 
the  phosphoric  odour,  which  the  electrified  points 
produce  on  the  organ  of  smell,  proves  that  this  prin- 
ciple is  odorous.    It  is  now  known  by  experiment, 
that  every  sudden  stroke,  every  rapid  motion,  im- 
pressed on  a  mass  of  air,  which  cannot  yield  with 
sufficient  agility,  excites  in  it  a  degree  of  light;  and, 
in  order  that  it  may  thus  be  excited  in  the  open  air, 
it  is  sufficient  that  it  be  impelled  more  vigorously 
than  its  own  resistance  permits  it  to  give  way.  What- 
ever may  be  the  nature  of  electricity,  we  know  that 
it  produces  upon  bodies  in  which  it  is  contained,  and 
on  those  which  it  traverses,  a  repulsive  force,  which 
becomes,  in  many  instances,  extremely  energetic 
We  know,  besides,  that,  without  any  estimable  mass 
for  our  most  sensible  balances,  it  may  yet  impress  up- 
on these  bodies  very  rapid  motions,  when  we  accu- 
mulate it,  and  dispose  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
pressures  which  it  exerts  against  the  air  around  these 
bodies  cannot  mutually  bsdance  each  other.    Hence 
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Elediiclti:.  we  may  conclude,  by  tbe  lows  of  mechanics,  that  the 
~  ^  velocity  of  its  transmission  must  be  immense ;  but 
with  an  excessive  velocity,  and  a  very  great  repulsive 
force,  what  more  is  wanting  to  compress  the  air,  and 
even  the  rarest  vapours,  even  to  the  point  where  the 
disengagement  of  light  begins  ?  This  idea,  which 
we  believe  was  first  proposed  by  M.  Biot  {Annale$  de 
Ckimie,  1805,  Tom.  Lill.  p.  S21),  seems  to  us  to 
give  a  very  plausible  reason  for  these  phenomena ; 
and  the  possibility  of  so  simple  an  explanation, 
is  enough  for  authorizing  us  to  reject  as  hypothetic 
cal  the  conclusion  which  has  been  too  often  drawn 
from  this  phenomenon,  that  tbe  electric  princi- 
ple is  heat,  or  a  modification  of  heat.  There  is  still 
less  occasion  to  insist  on  the  uncertainty  of  that 
other  hypothetical  conclusion,  that  the  electric  prin- 
ciple is  odorous.  Whenever  it  is  discovered  that 
this  principle  may  occasion  mechanical  motions  in 
lifeless  bodies,  and  that  its  rapid  transmission  may 
excite  muscular  coniractions  in  organised  bodies, 
by  a  moment's  reflection  we  can  conceive  that 
the  same  influence  may  excite  tickling  in  the  pi- 
tuitary membrane,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
in  us  a  sensation  like  what  the  impression  of  a  body 
really  odorous  may  occasion.  These  phenomena,  then, 
are  not  characters  peculiar  to  the  electric  principles, 
and  essential  to  their  existence ;  they  are  very  proba- 
bly simple  modifications  which  its  repulsive  force 
produces  in  bodies,  or  in  us.  We  may  venture  to  add, 
that  they  do  not  prove  even  its  materiality  ;  for  what 
proof  is  there,  that  a  repulsive  force  cannot  be  ex- 
cited, or  arise  in  any  point  of  space,  without  being 
attached  to  sensible  and  ponderable  particles  ?  The 
only  strong  induction,  the  only  one  perhaps  of  really 
any  weight  as  to  the  materiality  of  the  electric  prin* 
ciples,  is,  that  in  all  the  phenomena  of  their  equili- 
brium and  motions,  they  act  exactly  as  two  fluids 
would  do,  whose  particles  would  mutually  repel  each 
other,  and  attract  those  of  the  other  fluid  recipro- 
cally as  the  squares  of  the  distances.  This  consti- 
tution being  supposed,  all  the  electrical  phenomena 
become  the  rigorous  mechanical  consequences  of  it; 
can  be  anticipated  with  the  most  perfect  precision,  * 
and  can  even  be  reduced  to  numbers  in  their  mi^ 
nutest  details,  as  well  as  in  their  most  intricate  wind- 
ings, when  the  analjrsis  may  apply  to  them.  Does 
not  this,  then,  afford  a  very  strong  presumption,  that 
these  two  principles  are  in  effiect  and  in  reality  such 
as  this  constitution,  deduced  from  the  plienomena,  in- 
dicates? 

Finally,  Whatever  the  true  nature  of  electricity 
may  be»  in  itself,  since  the  constitution  which  we  have 
ascribed  to  the  two  electric  fluids  reproduces  exact- 
ly and  numerically  all  the  phenomena^  which  as  yet 
it  has  been  possible  to  develope  by  calculus,  this  is 
enough  to  entitle  us  to  admit  this  constitution  in 
our  farther  inquiries.  For  we  are  authorized  to  con- 
clude, from  the  verifications  already  established, 
that  the  real  nature  of  electricity,  whatever  it  may 
be,  must  conform  itself  to  tbe  facts  with  equal  ex- 
actness ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  when  applied 
to  these  facts,  it  will  reduce  itself  to  the  same  con- 
ditions which  we  have  attributed  to  the  two  fluids ; 
so  that  the  facts  will  not  flow  from  it  otherwise,  nor 
by  other  formulas,  than  what  we  now  employ.    But 


new  observations,  and  even  aew  applications,  will 
serve,  when  the  mathematical  analysis  will  have  be- 
come more  perfect,  to  confirm  or  destroy  the  phy- 
sical reality  of  the  theory,  and  will  show  whether  it 
Is  an  exact  and  general  interpretation  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena, or  whether  only  an  approximate  and  par- 
ticular expression  of  those  which  till  now  it  has  em- 
braced. 

This  progression  of  ideas  may  be  already  observed 
in  the  succession  of  the  theories  anterior  to  this, 
which  we  have  liere  explained.  And  among  these 
speculations  one  has  been  too  justly  celebrated,  and 
too  useful,  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Most 
of  the  electric  phenomena,  if  we  look  only  to  their 
general  circumstances,  may  be  represented,  by  sup- 
posing only  the  existence  of  a  single  electric  fluid, 
of  which  a  certain  quantity  is  diffused  through  all 
bodies,  and  forms  their  natural  state.  The  excess  of 
this  fluid  in  bodies  produces  what  we  have  called  the 
vitreous  electricity ;  its  deficiency  what  we  have  cal- 
led the  resinous  electricity.  Hence  arise  two  states 
of  the  bodies,  which  the  followers  of  this  system  de- 
note by  the  terms  positive  and  negative*  They  ad- 
mit, also,  that  the  particles  of  the  electric  fluid  mu- 
tually repel  each  other;  but  as  experience  shows, 
that  bodies  in  the  natural  state  do  not  exert  any  ac- 
tion on  each  other,  they  are  besides  constrained  to 
suppose,  that  the  electric  particles  are  attracted  by 
the  matter  itself  of  the  bodies ;  and  lastly,  as  it  ia 
proved  by  a  profound  discussion  and  calculation,  that 
even  this  condition  will  not  be  sufficient  to  establish 
tbe  equilibrium,  it  becomes  necessary  tkrther  to  ad- 
mit, that  the  particles  of  all  bodies  exert  on  each 
other  a  repulsive  action,  sensible,  like  the  electrie 
influences  themselves,  at  great  distances,  and  vary- 
ing according  to  the  same  laws  with  the  distance* 
Franklin,  who  first  imagined  this  system,  and  who 
employed  it  ingeniously  to  unite  all  the  electric 
phenomena  known  in  his  time,  and  which  till  then 
were  scattered  and  unconnected  together ,«-Franklin 
did  not  perceive  the  consequence  to  which  his  hy- 
pothesis led.  i£pinus  was  the  first  who,  by  an  ex- 
act analysis  of-  all  tlie  forces  by  which  the  electric 
equilibrium  was  brought  about,  discovered  tlie  ne- 
cessity of  a  repulsion  between  the  particles  of  the 
bodies  ( Tentamen  Theoria  Etectricitaiss  et  Magne* 
tistnif  p.  59)f  and,  after  him,  the  celebrated  philo- 
sopher Henry  Cavendish  was  led  to  the  same  con- 
sequence; for  he  made  this  repulsion  one  of  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  his  hypothesis  on  the  na* 
ture  of  electricity,  published  in  the  /Philosophical 
Transactions  for  the  year  177 It  and  which  accords 
exactly  with  the  hypothesis  of  ^pinus. 

Altliough  the  existence  of  such  a  repulsive  force 
between  material  particles  of  ail  bodies  may,  at  first 
view,  seem  quite  opposite  to  the  general  phenomena 
of  the  universe,  particularly  to  the  great  law  of  ce- 
lestial attraction,  it  is  not  so  in  fact ;  for  this  repul- 
sion, as  it  is  employed  by  ^pinus  and  Cavendish, 
would  be  exactly  balanced  by  the  mutual  attraction 
which  the  hypothesis  supposes  to  exist  between  the 
electric  fluid  and  all  material  substances,  when  they 
are  in  their  natural  state  of  electricity ;  so  that  no 
resulting  force  would  be  exerted  in  this  state  by 
their  mutual  actions ;  and  then,  all  other  properties, 
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XktMHf  orftrcei  eoMunling  ffrom  the  bodies,  es  altraction 
^j^^  seenas  to  be  one,  could  equelly  exist  and  manifest 
*ni!S5jn^.  their  power  in  the  state  of  electrical  saturatiooy  as 
well  OS  if  there  existed  no  repulsive  action  whatever 
between  the  matter  of  bodies.  In  effect,  if  we  admit 
such  a  state  of  things,  we  may  conne(5t  together  by 
it  a  great  number  of  electric  phenomena,  conceive 
their  mutual  dependence,  and  anticipate  them,  not, 
indeed,  as  to  the  quantity  and  number,  but  in  th^ir 
cenerol  circumstances.  This  view  of  the  subject  is 
fully  discussed  in  the  Encydopadiay  where  the  re* 
gults  of  this  system  are  explained  in  detail.  We  thus 
expfaiii))  for  example,  the  attractions  and  repulsions 
ef  electrified  bodies,  and  even  the  developement  of 
electric  properties  in  bodies,  in  the  natural  state,  by 
die -sole  influence  at  a  distance  of  an  electrified  body. 
But,  from  the  time  when  this  theory  was  first 
imagined,  many  circumstances  of  the  phenomena 
bare  been  more  accurately,  and  more  precisely  fixed, 
and  many  have  been  limited  by  exact  measurements, 
in  ftaey  we  koow  them  by  numbers ;  and  it  u  in  num* 
ber  that  the  theory  must  now  represent  them.  When 
JEpinus  and  Cavendish  wrote,  the  law  of  electric  at- 
tractions and  repulsions  was  not  yet  ascertained  by 
experiment.  It  could  be  doubted,  then^  whether 
tliese  forces  varied  according  to  the  cube,  to  the 
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aiipiare,  or  to  some  other  power  of  the  distances ;  Ekctrictfy 
and  it  was  consequently  impossible  to  compute  nu-  riilLtJis 
merically  the  distribution  of  electrieity  in  the  bo-  Tumiiiff. 
dies  where  it  disposes  itself  by  its  proper  equilibrium, 
or  to  assign  the  proportion  of  its  allotment  between 
two  bodies  of  a  given  form,  since  these  delicate  ef« 
fects  are  dependent  on ,  the  laws  by  which  the  action 
of  the  fluid  upon  itself  and  other  bodies  is  regulated. 
In  the  law  of  the  cube,  for  example,  the  distribu- 
tion  and  the  division  of  electricity  would  be  different 
from  what  they  are  in  the  law  of  the  square,  and  the 
former  may  be  now  rejected,  as  giving  consequences 
contrary  to  actual  observation.  In  like  manner,  if 
we  now  introduce  the  law  of  the  square  in  ^pinos's 
or  Cavendish's  hypothesis,  we  would  probably  be' led 
to  consequences  which  would  be  found  inconsistent 
with  the  exact  measurement  of  these  phenomena 
which  we  now  possess ;  but  this  deduction  has  not 
yet  been  made,  and  seems  very  difficult  to  be  done. 
Happily  it  does  not  now  appear  to  be  of  anv  import- 
ance, since  the  hypothesis  so  pursued  could  have  no 
greater  success  than  to  agree  with  the  facts,  which 
the  theory  of  the  two  fluids  already  does  in  the  most 
exact  manner,  and  what  is  of  no  small  consideration, 
with  a  complete  evidence,  simphctty,  and  facility  to 
be  expressed  by  analysis.  (z,  z.) 


ELLIPTIC  TURNING.  Wood  and  other  sub- 
stances  are  turned  into  an  elliptic  form  by  means  of 
a  chock,  which  is  applied  on  the  common  turning 
lalhe^  This  chuck  is  on  the  principle  of  the  tram- 
mel, Plate  LXXIX.  fig.  1 .  The  grooves  in,  the  chuck 
are  much  wider  than  in  the  trammel,  and  the  points 
of  the  chuck  that  correspond  to  C,  P,  of  the  trammel, 
fig.  1,  remain  fixed,  and  m  one  horizontal  line,  where- 
as in  the  trammel  it  is  these  points  that  are  put  in 
motion. 
^^^^'^^  If  two  straight  lines,  crossing  each  other,  be  dtawn 
«inlc.  ^°  ^  piece  of  transparent  paper  or  mica ;  and  if  this 

transparent  paper  be  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  white  pa- 
pefi  with  two  points  marked  on  it ;  and  if  the  trans- 
parent paper  be  moved  round,  so  that  the  cross  lines 
shall  travel  over  the  two  points,  in  like  manner  as 
the  two  points,  C,  D,  in  the  trammel,  fig.  1,  travel 
over  the  cross  grooves  of  the  trammel ;  and  if  the 
poittt  of  a  pencil  be  held  fixed,  and  touching  the 
transparent  paper,  so  as  to  leave  a  trace  on  the  trans- 
parent paper,  when  the  paper  is  moved ;  then  after  the 
transparent  pi^r  has  made  a  revol»tion,  the  trace  lefi 
on  it  by  the  point  of  the  pencil  is  an  ellipse.  This  me- 
thod of  deaeribiog  an  ellipse  repres^ts  the  action  that 
takes  place  in  the  chuck  for  tuming  eliipaes;  the  point 
of  the  pencil  which  remains  unmoved  is  in  the  same  sl- 
taatson  as  the  turner's  gouse ;  the  transparent  paper, 
which  receiveathe  trace  of  the  elUpse  from  the  fixed 
pencil,  is  analogous  to  Ike  wood,  which  is  to  be  turn- 
ed into  the  form  of  an.  ellipse  by  the  fixed  cutting 

^^^^P^^      In  fig.  8,  the  chuck  is  represented  as  fitted  on  a 

Chock.        common  tuming  lathe,  of  which  A  is  the  pulley 

of  the  maundrel,  B  and  C  are  the  sides  of  the  frame 

supportHBg  the  pulley,  P  the  rest,  D  the  frame  io 

which  the  rest  slides,  £  F  the  feet  of  that  frame, 


I  the  nut  and  screw  which  serve  to  fix  the  rest,  G  H 
are  the  continuation  ef  the  sides  B  C.  K  is  the  el- 
liptic chuck,  with  two  grooves,  through  which  the 
knobs  of  the  slider  pass;  these  knobs  are  connected 
by  a  strong  bar  of  iron  screwed  into  their  ends,  and 
on  this  bar  of  iron  is  seen  the  screw  for  fattening  the 
board,  to  which  is  fixed  the  wood  or  other  substance 
which  is  to  be  turned  elliptically. 

Fig.  S.  sbo^s  the  other  side  of  the  chuck,  which, 
in  fig.  2,  is  turned  towards  the  side  of  the  frame  C. 
N,  in  fig.  3,  is  the  board  with  the  grooves,  which 
contain  the  slkier  O.  In  the  middle  of  N  is  seen 
the  end  of  the  screw,  which  is  fixed  to  the  maundrel. 
The  board  N  has  a  circular  motion,  being  fixed  on 
the  axis  of  the  maundrel,  whilst  the  slider  O,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  carried  round  by  the  circular 
motion  of  N,  is  constrained  to  perform  other  mo- 
tions by  the  grooves  in  N,  and  by  the  groove  in  O, 
fig.  S,  which  slides  on  the  ring  M,  fig.  4. 

In  fig.  4,  L  is  a  part  of  the  side  C  of  the  maun- 
drel frame,  with  the  ring  M  fastened  to  it.  On  this 
ring,  the  broad  groove  in  the  slider  O,  fig.  8,  moves 
when  the  lathe  is  set  a  going ;  and  this  groove  is  at 
right-ongles  to  the  grooves  in  N,  fig.  S,  in  which  the 
knobs  of  O  move.  In  fig.  4,  it  is  seen  that  the  centre 
of  the  ring  M  may  be  made  to  coincide  with  tlie 
centre  of  the  spindle  of  the  maundrel,  in  which  case 
a  circle  is  described.  If  the  ring  is  fixed,  so  that  the 
centre  of  the  ring  does  not  coincide  with  the  centre 
of  the  maundrel,  on  ellipse  is  described  by  the  wood 
screwed  upon  the  bar  of  O,  in  fig.  2 ;  and  the  most 
eccentric  ellipse  that  the  mochine  describes  is  ob- 
tained, when  the  maundrel  is  at  the  circumference  of 
the  ring.  The  centre  of  the  spindle  of  .the  maun* 
drel,  and  the  centre  o/f  the  ring  M,  are  always  in  one 
immoveable  horiaontal  Une,  and  are  analogous  to  the 
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Elliptic     points  C,  D,  of  the  trammel  fig- 1.    In  fig.  3,  it  ia 
Turniog    ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^  g*^^g  ^£  ^1^^  grooves  may  be  brought 

Elliptograph  nearer  together  by  means  of  screws,  so  that  the  sli- 
ders and  the  cylindric  ring  may  fit  exactly  to  the 
grooves.  The  best  elliptic  chucks  are  made  of  brass. 
See  Mechanical  ExercUesj  by  Peter  Nicholson,  Lon- 
don, 1812.  (t.) 

ELLIPTOGRAPH,  an  instrument  for  drawing 
ellipses.  The  trammel  is  an  instrument  that  has 
long  been  known  and  used  for  descrtbing  ellipses. 
On  the  principle  of  the  trammel,  Mr  Farey  construct- 
ed his  elliptograph  in  a  form  much  more  commodious 
for  drawing.  Mr  Farey 's  elliptograph  is  represehted  at 
fig.  5.  Plate  LXXIX.  The  circle  A  slides  between 
the  two  parallel  rulers  D  £•  The  circle  B  slides  be- 
tween two  parallel  rulers  F  G,  at  right  angles  to  the 
former.  In  this  way,  if  a  line,  joining  the  centres  of 
the  circles,  is  made  to  revolve,  M,  the  extremity  of 
that  line,  will  describe  an  ellipse  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  the  extrenuty  £  of  the  line  CDE,  fig.  1, 
does  in  the  trammel.  The  elliptograph  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  trammel,  in  which  the  pins  C  and  D,  fig. 
1,  are  enlarged  into  the  circles  A  and  B,  fig.  5. 
The  pinion  at  K,  fixed  to  one  of  the  arms  of  the 
lower  circle,  acting  on  a  rack  screwed  to  the  upper 
circle,  serves  to  alter  the  distance  of  the  centres  of 
the  circles  A  and  B,  and,  by  so  doing,  this  pinion 
serves  to  vary  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipses  -which 
the  instrument  describes.  When  the  centres  of  the 
circles  A  B  coincide,  the  describing  pen  M  draws 
a  circle.  When  the  centres  are  removed  from  each 
other,  and  on  the  circles  being  turned  round,  an  el- 
lipse is  described  by  the  pen ;  and  when  the  distance 
of  the  centres  is  increased,  the  eccentricity  of  the 
ellipse  is  increased.  When  the  pen  is  at  the  centre 
it  describes  a  straight  line,  continually  moving  to 
and  fro  on  that  line  when  the  circles  are  turned 
round.  The  two  circles  are  fixed  together  by  screws, 
and  can  only  be  made  to  slide  the  upper  circle  over 
the  lower  by  the  action  of  the  pinion  K.  The  pi- 
nion at  L  moves  a  rack,  by  which  the  describing 
pen  M,  which  draws  the  ellipse,  b  brought  nearer  to 
ihc  centre,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  small  ellipse; 
and  removed  farther  from  the  centre  of  the  ellipse, 
when  a  large  one  is  to  be  drawn.  The  size  of  the. 
ellipse  may  be  increased  as  far  as  the  size  of  the  in- 
strument will  admit.  The  pair  of  rulers  D  E  are 
placed  below  the  pair  F  G,  as  is  seen  in  fig.  6  The 
instrument,  when  usedf  is  held  upon  the  paper  with 
'the  thumb  .and  a  finger  of  the  left  hand  at  the  nuts 
N  O,  and  ^tbe  eircles  are  moved  by  applying  the 
right  hand  to  the  pins /;  tiie  pen  M,  pressing  by  its 
.weight  on  the  paper,  tnen  describes  the  ellipse! 

Fig.  7  shows  H  the  socket  for  jthe  compasses,  with 
the  centre  pin  on  which  the  socket  moves .  and  the 
pmion  L  and  rack  h  for  moving  along  the  frame  g 
between  the  bars ;  and  the  other  pinion  K  for  sepa- 
rating the  circles. 

The  ruler  P  has  two  points  to  .fix  the  instrument 
to  the  paper.  The  Tuler  is  united  to  the  frame  by 
screws,  which  serve  to  adjust  the  position  of  the  in- 
strument after  the  ruler  has  been  fixed  to  the  paper. 

By  means  o(  the  elliptograph,  any  ellipse  can  be 

described,  of  which  the  long  and  short  axis  are  given, 

provided  it  does  not  exceed  the  size  of  the  insiru- 
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nent.    When  an  ellipse  is  to  be  describedi  draw  on  EO^Sqgn^h 
the  paper  the  longer  and  shorter  axis,  bisecting  each.  ^  |i   , 
ether ;  place  the  instrument  on  the  paper  so  that  the      xxxoa, 
centre  of  the  four  rulers  appears  to  coincide  with  the  ^^^^^"^^ 
centre  or  the  intersection  of  the  two  axes  of  the  el-  Mode  of 
lipse;  fix  the  instrument  in  this  situation  by  the  Using  the 
poinU  that  go  into  the  paper :  by  the  pinion  L  move^"*™"^*"** 
the  pen  to  one  extremity  of  the  short  axis  of  the 
eUipse ;  turn  the  circles  half  round  to  see  if  the  pen 
comes  to  the  other  end  of  the  short  axis ;  if  it  does 
not,  adjust  the  error  one-half,  by  moving  the  pen  by 
the  pinion  L,  the  other  half  by  moving  the  frame  on 
the  paper;  coDtinue  this  adjustment  till  the  pen, 
setting  out  from  the  one  end  of  the  short  axis,  ar- 
rives in  a  half  revolution  at  the  other  end.    Next,  by 
means  of  the  pinion  K,  bring  the  pen  to  one  eod 
of  the  long  axis  of  the  ellipse ;  turn  the  circles  half 
round,  and  if  the  pen  reaches  the  other  extremity  of 
the  long  axis  of  the  ellipse,  the  instrument  is  recti- 
fied ;  if  not  one  half  of  the  error  is  to  be  corrected 
by  moving  the  circles  by  the  pinion  K,  and  the  other 
half  by  moving  the  instrument  to  a  side  on  the  paper 
by  means  of  the  nuts  N,  O.     The  instrument  is  now 
adjusted,  and  the  pen  resting  on  the  paper  traces 
the  ellipse  required  wlien  the  circles  are  turned, 
round  by  the  handles. 

An  instrument  similar  to  the  elliptograph  has  been  ElfipK^po 
employed  for  engraving  ellipses  on  copper  plates,?' *^"8'*^" 
and  for  dividing  these  ellipses  accurately,  so  as  to"^* 
give  the  perspective  representation  of  a  circle  di- 
vided into  equal  parts,  both  in  the  case  where  the . 
distance  of  the  eye  is  limited,  and  in  the  orthogr»» 
phic  projection.     The  Society  for  Encouraging  Arts  ■ 
rewarded  Mr  ^Farey  with  their  gold  medal  for  his  in- 
vention, and  a  description  of  the  elliptograph  is  con^ 
tained  in  the  thirty-first  volume  of  the  TransadumM 
of  that  Society.  (y.) 

EMBANKMENT,  a  mound,  or  wall  of  earth,  or 
other  materials,  used  as  a  defence  against  the  inun« 
dations  of  rivers,  or  the  extraordinary  flux  of  the 
—eii. 

The  great  value  of  alluvial  soil  to  the  agriculturist^ 
no  doubt,  gave  -rise  to  the  invention  of  banks,  or 
other  barriers,  to  protect  such  soils  from  the  over- 
flowing of  their  accompanying  rivers.  The  civilized 
nations  of  the  highest  antiquity  were  chiefly  inha- 
bitants of  vallies  and  alluvial  plains;  the  soil,  moist- 
ure, and  warmth 'of  which,  by  enlarging  the  parts, 
and  ameliorating  the  fruits  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, afforded  to  man  better  nourishment,  at  less  la- 
bour than  could  be  obtained  in  hilly  districts.  The . 
coimtry  of  Paradise,  and  around  Babylon,  was  flat» 
and  the  soil  a  saponaceous  clay,  occasionally  over- 
flown by  the  Euphrates.  The  inhabited  part  of 
Egypt  was  also  entirely  of  this  description.  Histo- 
rians inform  us,  that  embankments  were  first  used 
by  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians,  very  little  by 
the  Greeks,  and  a  good  deail  by  the  Romans,  who 
embanked  the  Tiber,  near  Rome,  and  the  Fo  for  many 
stadia  from  its  embouchure.  The  latter  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  singular  cases  of  embankment  in 
the  world. 

The  oldest  embankment  in  England  is  that  of 
Roniney  Marsh,  as  to  the  origin  of  which >Dugdale  re- 
marks; ^^4hat  there  is  no  testimony  left  to  us  from  any ; 
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AalMi1t«  reeiyfd  or  Ustoritii/'  {HiUarjf^  Embanking  and 
ment  draining,)  It  18  coDJectttred  to  jiave  been  the  work 
^^*v^^  of  the  Eomans,  as  well  as  the  banks  on  each  side  of 
•die  Thamesi  .for  several  miles  above  London^  which 
•protect  from  floods  and  spring  tides,  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  richest  garden  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis. 

The 'commencement  of  modern  embankments  in 
<£ngland  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  under  Cromwell,  In  the  space  of  a 
few  years  previously  to  1651,  4S5,0<K)  acres  pf  fens, 
morasses,  or  overflown  muddy  lands,  were  recover- 
ed in  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Hampshire,  and 
Kent;  and  let  at  from  2s.  6d.  to  30s.  an  acre.  (Harte's 
JSssa^Sf  p.  54,  2d  edit.)  Vermuyden,  a  Fleming  by 
births  and  a  colonel  of  horse  under  Cromwell,  who 
had  served  in  Grermany  during  the  thirty  years 
war»  was  the  principal  undertaker  of  these  works. 
The  works  of  this  sort  constructed  in  our  own  times 
will  be  found  described  in  the  Agricukurai  Reports 
of  the  maritime  counties,  especially  of  Lincolnshire^ 
by  Arthur  Young. 

Previous  to  entering  on  the  detail  of  the  differ- 
ent descriptions  of  banks  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
banking, we  shall  here  observe,  that  the  pressure 
of  still  water  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  con- 
taining it,  bein^  as  its  depth,  it  follows,  that  a  bank 
of  any  material  whatever,  impervious  to  water, 
whose  section  is  a  right  angled  triangle,  and  the 
height  of  whose  perpendicular:  side  is  equal  to  thai 
ef  the  water  it  is  to  dam  in,  will  balance  or  resist 
this  water,  whatever  may  be  the  breadth  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  latter ;  and,  therefore,  that  as  &r  as  width 
or  extent  is  concerned,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  exclude 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  a  lake  or  a  river  of  a  few 
yards  in  width. 
TheEartfaea  h  Thb  barthen  wall  (fig.  1.  Plate  LXXIX.)  is 
^all*  the  simplest  description  of  embankment,  and  is  fre- 

quently erected  by  temporary  occupiers  of  lands  on 
ihe  general  principle  of  enclosing  and  subdividing, 
which  is  sometimes  made  a  condition  of  tenure  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  tenant.  This  wall  applies  to 
lands  occasionally,  but  rarely  overflown,  or  mundat- 
ed ;  and  is  set  out  in  a  direction  generally  parallel 
to  the  river  or  shore.  Its  base  is  commenced  on 
the  sur&ce  from  two  to  five  feet  wide,  regularly 
built  of  turf  on  the  outsides,  with  the  grassy  sides 
underneath.  The  middle  of  the  wall  is  filled  up 
with  loose  earth.  The  wall  is  carried  up  with  the 
sides  bevelled  towards  the  centre,  so  as  to  finish 
in  a  width  of  one  foot  or  eighteen  inches  at  five 
or  six  feet  in  height.  In  the  inside  of  such  walls, 
and  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  feet,  a  small 
open  drain  is  formed,  as  well  to  collect  the  sur- 
face water  of  the  grounds  within,  as  that  which, 
in  time  of  floods,  will  necessarily  oose  through  a 
wall  of  this  construction.  The  water  so  collected 
b  let  through  the  wall  by  tubes,  or  tunnels  of  boards. 
With  a  valve  opening  outwards  on  their  exterior  ex- 
tremity. Such  a  tube  and  valve  is  represented  by 
fig.  9.  When  the  Aow  of  water  from  without  ap- ' 
preaches,  it  shuts  the  valve,  which  remains  in  this  state 
till  the  flood  subsides,  when  the  height  of  the  water 
within  being  greater  than  that  without,  it  presses 


open  the  valve  and' escapes..  Walls  and  valves  of  Boibimk- 
this  kind  were  erected  about  the  year  1800,  on  "^"^ 
the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway  near  Wigton 
by  Mr  Hannah,  tenant  for  life  of  Cue  farm ;  and  by 
Mr  Hutchinson,  tenant  for  thirtv  years  of  Mersehead 
farm,  on  the  Solway  Firth.  {Farmer's  Magazine.) 
They  are  common  enough  in  the  drier  parts  of  the 
fenny  districts  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire; 
and  in  Caernarvonshire  1800  acres  were,  in  1804, 
completely  protected  in  this  way  on  the  estate  of 
Tre  Madoc  by  the  proprietor,  who  has  since  made 
greater  eflR>rts  in  embanking^  to  be  afterwards  de« 
scribed. 

2,  The  earthen  mound  (fig.  8.)  is  the  most  ge-  TbeEanhen 
toeral  description  of  embankment,  and  as  it  is  exe-  Mound, 
cuted  at  considerable  expence,  is  only  undertaken 
by  such  as  have  a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil.  This 
barrier  applies  to  sea  lands  overflown  by  every  spring 
tide,  and  to  alluvial  plains  inundated  by  every  flood. 
It  is  set  out  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  shore,  and 
to  the  general  turns  of  the  river,  but  not  to  iu  mi- 
nute windings ;  and  it  is  placed  farther  firom  or  near- 
er to  the  latter,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water 
in  time  of  floods,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  from 
the  declivity  of  the  bed,  the  straight  course  of 
the  stream,  and  the  intended  height  of  the  banki 
The  two  sides  of  such  a  mound  are  generally  formed 
in  different  slopes.  That  towards  the  land  is  al- 
ways the  most  abrupt,  but  can  never  be  secure  if 
more  so  than  45^ ;  that  towards  the  water  varies-from 
45°  to  15^;  the  power  of  the  bank  to  resist  the 
weight  of  the  water,  as  well  as  to  break  its  force 
when  in  motion,  being  inversely  as  its  steepness. 
The  power  of  water  to  lessen  the  gravity  of  bodies, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  loosen  the  surfaces  over  which 
they  flow  or  stand,  is  also  lessened  in  a  ratio  somewhat 
similar. 

The  formation  of  such  a  mound  consists  merely  in 
taking  earth  from  the  general  surface  of  the  ground  to 
be  protected,  or  from  a  collateral  excavation,  distant 
at  least  the  width  of  the  mound  from  iu  base  line,  and 
heaping  it  up  in  the  desired  form.  The  surface  is 
then  in  general  cases  covered  with  turf,  well  rolled 
in  order  to  bind  it  to  the  loose  earth.  The  earth  of 
such  mounds  is  generally  wheeled  by.  barrows ;  but 
sometimes  it  is  led  by  carts  placed  on  a  wooden  rol- 
ler instead  of  wheels,  which,  with  the  treading  of  the 
horses,  serves  in  some  degree  to  consolidate  the  bank. 

The  excavation  within  serves  the  same  purpose  as 
the  open  drain  in  the  earthen  toally  and  similarly 
constructed  sluices  or  valves  are  introduced  on  a 
larger  scale.  Sometimes  also  the  interior  water  is 
drawn  off  by  windmills,  and  thrown  over  the  mound 
into  the  river.  This  is  very  common  in  Huntingdon* 
shire,  and  might  be  greatly  improved  on  by  employ- 
ing steam-engines  for  entire  districts,  one  of  whidi, 
of  a  ten  horse  power,  would  do  the  work  of  twenty 
mills,  and  this  in  calm  weather,  when  the  latter 
cannot  move. 

Embankments  of  this  description  are  the  most 
universal  of  any,  and  their  sections  vary  from  a 
scalene  triangle  of  ten  feet  in  base,,  and  three  feet  in 
height,  as  on  the  Forth  near  Stirling,  and  the 
Thames  at  Fulhami  to  a  base  of  100  feet,  and  a 
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EnilMiik*  height  of  ten  feet,  ai  in  fth«  great  bank  of  the  Onse, 
™"*'  near  Wiabeacb.  *  The  gteat  rirew  of  Germany  and 
Holland  are  embanked  in  thin  way,  when  bo  fiir  from 
the  sea  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  tide ;  as  the 
Vistula  at  Marienwerder,  the  banks  of  which,  near 
Dantzic,  are  above  fifteen  feet  in  height ;  the  Oder, 
the  Elbe,  &c.  All  these  banks  are  closely  covered 
in  every  part  with  a  grassy  surface,  and  sometimes 
ornamented  with  rows  of  trees. 

But,  near  the  seay  where  such  banks  are  washed 
by  every  tide  when  the  coarse  of  the  wind  is  towards 
the  shore,  and  by  all  land  floods  and  spring.tidesy 
grass  is  only  to  be  found  on  and  near  their  summits* 
The  rest  of  the  bank  is  bare,  and  to  preserve  it  from 
the  action  of  waves^  currents,  and  the  8tones>  pieces 
of  wood,  and  other  foreign  matters  which  they  car^ 
ly  with  them,  the  surface  is  covered  with  graveU 
reeds,  or  straw,  kept  down  by  pieces  of  wood;  fag- 
gots, wicker  hurdles,  nets  of  straw-ropes,  or  any 
other  contrivance,  according  to  the  situatioa,  to  pre- 
vent the  washing  away  of  the  bank.  It  is  common 
to  attribute  to  these  coverings  the  power  of  breaking 
the  force  of  the  waves ;  but  this  power  depends,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  on  the  slope  of  the  bank  and 
its  smoothness ;  and  the  use  of  the  surface  covering, 
and  of  the  constant  attention  required  to  remove  all 
obctades  which  may  be  left  on  it  by  floods  and  tidesi 
is  to  prevent  the  loosening  power  o(  the  water  from 
wearing  it  into  holes.  For  this  purpose,  a  sheet  of 
canvass  or  straw-netting  is  as  good,  whilst  it  lasts,  as 
a  covering  of  plat&>iron  or  stone  pavement. 

All  banks  whatever  require  to  be  constantly  watch- 
ed in  time  of  floods  or  spring^tides,  in  order,  to  re- 
move every  object^  excepting  sand  or  mud,  which  may 
be  leCt  by  the  water.  Such  objects,  put  in  motion 
^  the  water,  in  a  abort  time  wear  o>ut  large  holes. 
These  holes,  presenting  abrupt  points  to  the  stream, 
act  as  obstructions,  soon  become  nsuch  larger,  and 
if  not  immediately  filled  up,  turfed  over,  and  the 
turfs  piuned  down,  or  the  new  tiir&  rendered  by 
some  other  means  not  eaiuly  softened  and  raised  up 
by  the  water,  will  end  in  a  breach  of  the  bank.  A 
similar  effect  is  produced  by  a  surface  formed  of  un- 
equal degrees  of  hardness  and  duri^ility.  The  banks 
ot  this  descrijption  in  Holland,  at  Cuxhaven,  and 
along  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  are  regularly  watch 
ed  throughout  the  year ;  the  surface  protection  is 
repaired  whenever  it  goes  oot  of  repair;  as  is  the 
IxKiy  of  the  bank  in  the  summer  season. 
u  ^  A  Mound  wth  Puddle^  IVall^^lt  generally  happens 
the  Mound,  ^y^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^y^  y^^  .3  alkivial,  and  their 

foundation  of  tlie  same  description ;  but  there  are 
aome  oases  where  the  basis  is  sand,  silt,  or  gra 
vel ;  or  a  mud  or  black  earth,  as  in  some  parts  of 
Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire,  which  does  not 
easily  become  so  compact.  Here  it  ia  common,  be- 
fore beginning  tlie  bank,  to  bring  up  what  ts  called  a 
puddle-ditch »  or  section  of  (slay,  in  the  centre  of  the 
nighest  part  of  the  mound  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  and  of  three  or  five  feet  wide,  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  silt  and  the  intended  height  of  the 
bank.  When  the  clay  of  this  puddle*ditch  is  well 
worked,  either  by  men's  feet  or  day  rammers,  the 
bank  will  be  perfectly  impervious  to.  water,  and  if 
against  a  mild  stream  or  shore,  need«otoontain  auch 
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an  aceumnlation  of  earth  as  whcte'llie<inipeatioa»- 
iie^s  of  the  bank  to  water  depends  rehieflj  on  the 
mass  of  materiaKi.  An  important  point  to  attend  to 
oi  this  variety  of  mound  is,  to  fonnd  the  section,  or 
wall  of  clay,  so  deep  as  to  be  in  contact  with  astn^ 
turn  either  by  induration,  or  its  argilkBceotia  nature^ 
impervious  to  water. 

Mounds  with  rmffrwed  idopBi^  (fig.  4;)— -In  some 
cases  of  embanking  rivers,  as  where  they  paM 
through  parks,  it  is  desnrable  to  conceal,  as  much  aa 
possibV?,  the  appearance  of  a  bank  from  the  protects 
ed  grounds,  less  able  to  break  the  force  of  wsveSL 
Here  the  mound  is  simply  re^veraed,  the  steepest  sid» 
being  placed  next  the  water.  It  is  proper  to  oIm 
serve,  that  such  banks  are  net  so  strong  by  the  di^ 
fbrence  of  the  weight  of  the  triaagle  of  water  whteil 
would  rest  on  the  prolonged  slope,  wiere  it  placed 
next  the  river,  and  are  more  liable  to  be  denmged 
in  soriaoe  in  proportion  to  die  difcrenoe  of  the 
slopes. 

Mwnd  faced  witk  siffneiy^lfm  is  the  same  spe* 
cies  of  mound,  with  a  slope  next  the  water  of  fo^ 
ty-five  or  fifty  degrees,  paved  or  causewayed  with 
stones  or  timber.  In  Holland  this  pavement  or 
causeway  ia  often  formed  of  planking  or  bricka; 
but  in  England  generally  with  atones,  and  the  nor* 
tar  used  is  eidier  some  oensent  which  will  set  uoder 
water,  or,  what  is  better,  planta  of  ososs  firmly  ran*- 
ned  between  them.  The  objection  to  such  banks 
are  their  expence,  and  their  liability  U>  be  ana- 
dermined  invisibly  by  the  admission  of  the  water 
through  crevices,  &c.  They  are,  therefone,  chiefly 
used  where  there  ia  little  room,  or. where  it  is-desia- 
able  to  narrow  and  deepen  the  eoatse  of  a  river.. 

Mcwfd  prcieeied  b^  a  wicker  kcdge^^^Thm  hm 
Dutch  practice,  and,  where  appearance  is  no  ek» 
ject,  has  the  advantage  of  not  reqoitSBg  watching. 
Wicker-work,  however,  subjected  to  the  stsain  of 
waves,  will  be  obviously  less  durable  tiian  wheae  it 
lies  flat  on  the  ground,  and  can  only  decay  ebemi» 
cally.  This  wicker  hedge  ia  aomedmea  a  seriestof 
hurdles  supported  by  posts  and  atrula ;  h«t  geneeaHy 
in  Britam  it  is  a  dead  hedge  or  row  of  statts  waflUM 
or  wrought  with  bushes  presenting  then  spsay  to  the 
aea  or  river.  Besides  placing  aoch  a  heSge  beteea 
bank,  others  are  sometimes  placed  in  parmsl  rowaim 
its  surface ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  entrap  saod» 
shells,  and  sea^weeds,  to  increase  the  mass  of  meundi 
or  to  cfrflcct  sheUs  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  asaay 
as  manure. 

The  sea  ta&U  (fig.  5^  »  an  embankment  formed  10 
protect  abrupt  and  eaithy  shores  or  bankaof  rivers^ 
and  consists  of  a  wall,  varying  in  thickness,  and  in 
the  indinatton  of  its  surface,  acaording  to  the  re^ 
^ired  height  and  other  circumstances,  -ftriidoria 
his  Truitt  de  HydramUque^  baagiven  the  esactourviB 
which  the  section  of  snch  a  waiu  ought  to  have,  iB 
order  to  resist  loose  earth,  and  which  as  somewhaa 
greater  than  what  we  have  given  hi  the  figurero* 
ferred  to,  where  the  earth  behind  thewaB  u  soppea* 
ed  to  be  chiefly  firm.  Some  fine  eaaoifilea  of  sucb 
waUfi,  for  other  ptwposes.  occur  in  the  CAi.a»OKiAie 
Cawal,  and  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world  mm 
the  granite  wall*  which  embank  the  Neva,  at  .Pe» 
tersburg,  the  construction  of  which  may  serve  aa 
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fimlMBk*  an  example  of  a  river  case  with  a  foundatien  of 
^"^^^  foft  bog  earth.  A  space  of  the  rivers  say  100  foet 
^"^  long,  and  SO  wide  along  shore,  being  indosed  by  a 
double  row  of  piles^  and  filled  in  with  loam  in  the  usual 
way,  the  water  is  pumped  out,  and  the  ground  ex- 
cavated about  ten  feet  deeper  than  the  margin  of  the 
bed  of  the  river.  Poles  are  then  inserted  nearly  as 
close  as  they  can  be  put  in,  and  driven  to  their  full 
length.  When  finished  this  foundation  occupies  a 
breadth  of  from  12  to  18  feet,  generally  15.  The 
lops  of  the  piles  are  now  cut  level,  and  covered  with 
planks,  and  on  this,  is  raised  a  mass  of  brick- work 
for  five  or  six  feet,  sloping  on  both  sides  as  it  as- 
cends lowarda  the  centre  line  of  the  walL  In  the 
course  of  rising  six  or  seven  feet,  it  is  narrowed  to 
five  feet,  and  is  within  fi?e  feet  of  the  bed  of  the 
nargin  of  .the  river.  Here  the  granite  facing  begins 
in  immense  blocks,  and  is  continued  at  a  slope  of 
15°  from  the  perpendicular  till  it  reaches  the  surface 
of  the  intended  pathway.  Here  the  wall  from  three 
feet  is  narrowed  to  an  upright  parapet,  eighteen  inches 
wide ;  and  at  four  feet  of  height  it  is  finished  in  a 
projecting  coping  of  Finnish  granite.  The  voids  on 
each  side  of  the  wall  are  now  filled  with  earth,  the 
pavement  on  the  land  side  (generally  narrow)  com<* 
pleted,  and  the  piles  removed,,  and  another  length 
taken  in  to  repeat  the  operation. 

There  is  another  modov  adopted  in  Petersburg,  of 
building  under  water  by  driving  the  piles  and-  cutting 
them  over  level  with  a  machine,  and  then  sinking 
caissons  of  brick*work.  This  mode,  however,  is  un- 
auitable  for  sea  walls  in  general,  which  ought  to  be 
founded  as  deep  as  possible,  and*  at  all  events,  un- 
der the  bed  of  the  water.  The  motion  of  the  Neva 
is  80  slow  as  hardly  to  render  this  worth  attending. 
to. 

In  Britain,  such  wMb  are  fortunately  rare;  for  in 
proportion  as  it  is  agreeable  and  flattering  to  self- 
knre  to  protect  or  gain  lands  never  before  cultivated, 
it  must  be  mortifying  to  be  obliged  to  protect  such 
as  have  long  been  iiubjecied  to  agriculture,  and  where 
success  can  only  be  said  to  have  a  negative  advan* 
tage. 

Embankments  for  fixing  Dri/ting'Sandsy  Skelii,  or 
Mtid*^^la  several  tracts  of  coast,  the  sea  at  ordinary 
tides  barely  covers  a  surface  of  sand ;  and  these  sands 
in  dry  weather,  during  high  winds,  are  drifted  and 
blown  about  in  all  directions.  Great  part  of  the 
north  shores  of  the  Solway  Frith,  of  Lancaster  Bay, 
and  of  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  is  of  this  description. 
Mr  Young,  in  his  Farmers  Letters^  informs  us, 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  county  of  Norfolk  was 
drift-sand,  even  as  far  inland  as  Brandon  in  Suffolk, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  turnip  culture ;  and 
Harte  (Essay  L)  states,  tliat  some  of  what  is  now  the 
richest  land  in  Holland,  was,  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  of  this  description.  The  sug- 
gestion of  any  mode,  therefore,  by  which,  at  a  mo- 
derate expence,  such  tracts  could  be  fixed,  and  co- 
vered with  vegetation,  must  be  deemed  worthy  of  a 
place  in  this  article* 

The  mode  which  nature  herself  employs  is  as  fol- 
lows :  After  the  tides  and  wind  have  raised  a  marginal 
strip  of  sand  as  high  as  high  water  mark,  it  becomes 
by  degrees  covered  with  vegetation,  and  chiefly  by 
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the  Elumus  arenarins,  TrUkumjunceum,  varIou3  spe- 
cies of  Juncus,  and  sometimes  by  the  Galium  verum. 
With  the  exception  of  the  first  of  these  plants  (the 
leaves  and  stalks  of  which  are  manufactured  into 
mats  and  ropes  in  Anglesea,  and  the  grain  of  which 
is  ground  and  used  as  meal  in  Ireland),  they  are  of 
no  other  use  than  fixing  the  sands,  which,  being  com- 
posed in  great  part  of  the  debris  of  shells,  expand 
as  they  decay,  and  contribute  to  raisif)g  the  surface 
still  higher,  when  the  fibrous  roots  of  good  grasses 
soon  destroy  the  others. 

To  assist  nature  in  fixing  drift-sands,  it  is  only  oe- 
cessary  to  transplant  the  Elumus,  which  is  to  be  had 
in  abundance  in  almost  every  sandy  coast  in  Bri- 
tain ;  and  as  it  would  be  liable  to  be  blown  away 
with  the  sands,  if  merely  inserted  in  the  common 
way,  it  seems  advisable  to  tie  the  plants  to  the  up- 
per ends  of  xvillow  or  elder  rods,  of  two  or  three 
feet  in  lengtli,  and  to  insert  these  in  the  sand,  by 
which  means  there  is  the  double  chance  of  the  grass 
growing,  and  the  truncheon  taking  root.  The  elder 
will  grow  exposed  to  the  sea  breeze,  and  no  plant 
throws  out  so  many  and  such  vigorous  roots  in  pro- 
portion to  its  shoots. 

The  mode  by  which  such  sands  were  fixed  in  Hol- 
land was  by  the  formation  of  wicker  work  em- 
bankments, and  by  sticking  in  the  sands  branches 
of  trees^.  bushes,  furze,  &c.  in  all  directions.  These 
obstructed  the  motion  of  the  sands^  and  collected 
masses  of  sand,  shells  or  mud,  and  sea-weeds  around 
them,  which  were  immediately  planted  with  some  de- 
scription of  cree|)ing  grass ;  or,  what  was  more  fre- 
quent^ covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  clay^  or  allu- 
vial earth,  and  sown  with  clover. 

Though  the  most  certain  and  least  expensive  mode 
of  gaining  such  lands  be  undoubtedly  that  of  second- 
ing the  efforts  of  oature,  by  inserting  bushes,  and 
planting  the  Elymus  \fi  this  way,  yet  it  may  some- 
times be  desirable  to  make  a  grand  effort  to  protect 
an  extensive  surface*  by  forming  a  bank  of  branches, 
which  might,  in  a  single  or  in  several  tides,  be  filled 
with  sand  and  shells.     It  is  evident,  that  such  a  bank 
might  be  constructed  in  various  ways ;  but  that  which 
would  be  most  certain  of  remaining  firm,  and  effecting 
the  purpose,  would  be  one  regularly  constructed  ot" 
framed  timber,  the  section  of  which  would  resemble  a 
trussed  roof;  each  truss  being  joined  in  the  direction 
of  the  bank  by  rafters,  and  the  whole  inside  and  surface 
stuck  full  of  branches.    To  retain  it  firm,  piles  would 
require  to  be  driven  into  the  sand,  to  the  upper  parts 
of  which  would  be  attached  the  trusses.   The  height 
of  such  a  barrier  would  require  to  be  several  feet 
above  that  of  the  highest  spring-tides ;  and  the  more 
its  width  at  base  exceeded  the  proportion  of  that  of 
an  equilateral  triangle  the  better. 

A  more  economical  mode,  and  one,  therefore,  suit- 
ed to  a  less  extensive  scale  of  operation,  is  to  inter- 
sect a  sandy  shore  in  all  directions,  with  common 
dead,  or  wicker  work  hedges,  formed  by  first  driving 
a  row  of  stakes  six  or  eight  feet  into  the  ground, 
leaving  their  tops  three  or  four  feet  above  it,  and 
then  weaving  among  these  stakes^  branches  of  trees^ 
or  the  tops  oi  hedges.  The  Dutch  are  Said  to  weave 
straw  ropes,  and  thereby  to  collect  mud  in  the  man- 
ner of  voarping.     This  mode  being  liule  expensive* 
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seems  to  deserve  a  trial  in  favourable  situations; 
and,  in  so  doing,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  much 
depends  on  the  immediate  management  of  the  sur- 
face, after  it  is  in  some  degree  fixed.  In  an  exten- 
sive trial  of  this  sort  at  present  in  progress,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  under  an  English  gentleman, 
seeds  and  roots  are  baked  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
dung  in  the  gcavel,  and  then  formed  into  masses,  and 
scattered  over  a  sandy  surface.  These,  Vrom  their 
weighty  will  not,  it  is  thought,  be  moved  by  the  wa- 
ter or  the  wind ;  but  becoming  more  or  less  covered 
with  sand,  the  mass  will  be  kept  moist,  and  the  seeds 
and  roots  will  grow,  and,  fixing  themselves  in  the 
soil,  will  in  time  cover  the  surface  with  verdure. 
The  experiment  is  ingenious,  and  we  hope  will  be 
crowned  witli  success. 

Embankments  for  straightening  the  Course  of  Ri- 
iters. — Where  a  river  in  a  fertile  valley  is  very  cir- 
cuitous in  its  course,  land  may  be  gained,  and  a 
more  rapid  efflux  of  the  water  produced,  by  straight- 
ening its  course.  The  best  plan  in  general  for  ef- 
fecting this  is,  to  find  an  entirely  new  bed  or  course 
for  the  river ;  otherwise,  when  it  passes  alternate- 
ly through  new  soil,  and  through  a  part  of  its  old 
bed,  its  action  on  surfaces. which  are  so  different 
in  regard  to  induration  ends,  if  great  care  is  not 
taken,  in  holes  and  gulleys  in  the  new  bank^  which 
require  to  be  constantly  filled  up  with  loose  stones 
thrown  in,  and  left  to  be  fixed  by  the  pressure  and 
motion  of  the  water. 

The  emtiankmeut  used  in  straightening  the  course 
of  rivers  is  almost  always  the  mound,  with  a  clay 
wall  in  the  centre,  -varying  in  width  according  to  the 
depth  of  the  different  parts  of  the  old  bed  of  the  ri- 
ver which  it  has  to  intersect.  The  materials  for 
these  banks  are  obtained  from  excavations  for  the 
new  bed. 

The  pier,  called  the  Protecting  Pier^  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  species  of  embankment,  whose  object  is 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  partial  breaches  made  in 
the  banks  of  rivers,  by  accidental  obstructions  dur- 
ing Hoods.  A  tree  or  branch  carried  down  by  a 
stream,  and  deposited,  or  accidentally  fixed  or  re- 
tained in  its  banks,  will  repel  that  part  of  the  stream 
which  strikes  against  it,  and  the  impulse  (counter- 
acted more  or  less  by  the  general  current)  will  di- 
rect a  substream  against  the-  opposite  bank.  The 
effect  of  this  continual  action  against  one  point  of  the 
opposite  bank  is,  to  wear  out  a  hole  or  breach  ;  and 
the  protecting  pier  is  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  im- 
pulse of  the  substream,  and  reverberate  it  to  the 
middle  of  the  general  stream.  If  this  pier  is  not 
placed  very  obliquely  to  the  substream,  as  well  as  to 
the  general  stream,  it  will  prove  injurious  to  the  op- 
posite bank,  by  directing  a  subcurrent  there  as 
great  as  the  first :  and,  indeed,  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  avoid  tlus ;  so  muph  so,  that  Mr  Smeaton, 
in  every  instance  in  which  lie  was  consulted  in  cases 
of  this  sort,  recdmmepded  removing  the  obstacle 
where  that  could  be  done,  and  then  throwing  loose 
stones  into  the  breach.  A  perfect  bed  of  a  river 
would  be  a  perfect  half  cylinder,  and  therefore  we 
are  decidedly  of  opinion  tliat  Mr  Smeaton*s  mode  is 
the  best,  as  tending  to  maintain,  as  much  as  possible^ 
this  form.    Mr  Marshal  {Treatise  on  Landed  Pro^ 


perti^  has  treated  on  plets  of  this  description  at  Bmbaiik^ 
considerable  length ;  but  a  very  little  reflection  will  ™^^ 
show,  that  they  are  more  likely  to  increase  than  to 
remedy  the  evil  they  are  intended  to  cure.  We 
have  seen  the  injurious  effects  of  such  piers  on  the 
Tay  and  the  Dee,  and  on  a  part  of  the  Jed  near 
Crailing  thev  are  so  numerous,  that  the  stream  is, 
to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  bandied  about  like  a  foot- 
ball, from  one  shore  to  the  other ;  behind  every  pier 
an  eddy  is  formed,  and  if  the  stream  does  not  strike 
it  exactly,  a  breach  in  the  bank.  Many  of  thesef 
piers  have,  in  consequence,  been  taken  down. 

The  use  of  such  piers  can  only  be  justified  where 
the  obstruction,  from  ilUneighbourhood  or  some 
such  cause,  <  cannot  be  removed  from  Uie  opposite 
bank ;  or  where,  as  is  sometimes  the  case»  it  arises 
from  an  island  of  sand  or  gravel  thrown  out  by  the 
river  near  its  middle,  and  which,  however  absurd  it 
may  appear,  the  interested  parties  cannot  agree  as 
to  who  may  remove  it.  The  case  of  buildings  also 
being  in  danger  may  justify  such  a  pier  for  imme- 
diate protection  ;  but,  if  such  breaches  are  taken  in 
time,  a  few  loads  of  loose  stones  will  effect  a  remedy 
without  the  risk  of  incurring  or  occasioning  a  greater 
evil. 

Such  piers  are  frequently  constructed  of  wicker 
work ;  either  a  mere  wicker  hedge  projecting  into 
the  water,  as  is  common  where  the  rivers  are  of  slow 
motion,— as  in  England,  and  particularly  on  the 
Thames,  Tame,  aod  Severn;  or  a  case  of  wicker 
work  filled  with  stones,  as  is  common  wnere  the  mo- 
tion is  rapid, — as  in  Scotland,  and  particularly  on 
the  EiFk,  Tweed,  Tay,  and  Clyde. 

Embankments  to  serve  as  Roads  are  generally 
mounds  without  clay  walls,  carried  through  coun- 
tries liable  to  be  overflown,  without  reference  to 
protecting  any  part  from  water,  through  lakes  or 
marshes,  or  across  straights  of  the  sea,  &c.  The 
earth,  in  such  mounds,  is  generally  allowed  to  take 
its  own  slope  on  both  sides,  which  is  commonly  from 
40^  to  45^,  and  the  width  at  top  is  regulated  by  that 
of  the  intended  road.  The  materials,  when  the 
mound  is  formed  in  a  country  merely  liable  to  be 
overflown,  as  in  many  parts  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Huntingdonshire,  are  excavated  from  ditches,  or 
taken  from  the  surface  on  each  side  of  the  mound. 
In  Holland,  the  roads  formed  on  such  moands  are 
bounded  by  rows  of  trees ;  a  practice  which^  it  is  to 
.  be  regretted,  has  not  been  more  attended  to  in  Eng- 
land, where  accidents  not  unfrequently  happen  in 
the  night,  and  particulariy  on  the  Boston  and  Wise- 
beach  roads;  both  of  which  are  formed  in  great  part 
on  such  mounds,  unprotected  by  hedges,  rails,  or 
trees.  In  passing  through  part  of  a  lake,  or  strait,  or 
marsh,  the  earth  must,  of  course,  be  taken  from  the 
firm  ground  on  the  shores;  and  here  the  ground 
being  generally  soft  below,  the  first  operation  is  to 
lay  a  foundation,  three  or  four  feet  thick,  of  branches 
or  faggots  of  copeswood,  in  order  that  the  mound 
may  sink  in  a  body.  The  next  thing,  the  direction  * 
of  the  mound  being  marked  out  by  a  line  of  poles 
placed  along  its  centre,  is  to  begin  at  one  end,  and 
wheel,  or  cart  on  earth,  throwing  it  down  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  bank,  and  raising  it  to  its  proper 
height  and  width ;  leaving  the  slopes  at  the  sides  to 
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fimbtnlt-  adjust  themselves,  either  by  the  gravity  of  the  mate-     commenced  from  both  shores,  and  rocky,  sandy,  and  EmlMuik. 


ment 

ii 


rial  alone,  or  jointly  with  the  loosening,  and  spread- 

The  noblest  attempt  of  this  sort  ever  made  in 
Britain  was  that  of  W.  A.  Madocks,  Esq.  M.  P.,  to< 
unite  the  counties  of  Merioneth  and  Cardigan  by  a 
mound  across  an  estuary  and  embouchure  of  the 
Glasslyn  two  miles  wide*  Mr  Madocks  had,  in 
1802,  succeeded  in  protecting  from  spring  tides, 
by  a  wall  or  bank  oi'  the  first  species,  1 809  acres  of 
good  alluvial  soil,  which  he  let  at  from  308.  to 
508.  per  acre ;  and  his  enterprising  spirit  induced 
him  to  contemplate  the  idea  of  gaining  the  whole 
bay  or  mouth  of  the  stream,  extending  to  nearly 
4000  acres  of  alluvial  and  sandy  eturth,  overflow- 
ed in  great  part  by  every  tide.  Besides  the  mere 
gaining  of  the  hind,  this  patriotic  improver  had 
another  object  in  view;  that  of  uniting  two  ma« 
ritime  points  in  two  counties  which  at  that  time 
were  separated  by  a  day's  journey ;  and,  by  effect- 
ing this,  he  would,  at  the  same  time^  have  render- 
ed practicable  a  new  line  of  road  from  Worcester 
along  the  top  of  this  embankment,  through  a  crea- 
tion of  his  own,  called  the  town  of  Tre  Madoc, 
to  the  newly-formed  harbour  of  Porthdynlleyn ;  by 
which  40  miles  would  have  been  saved  to  the  public 
between  Dublin  and  London,  and  50  between  Dub- 
Un  and  Bath,  &c. 

After  consulting  various  engineers,  the  first  opera- 
tion was  begun  in  1 807,  and  consisted  in  forming  an  im- 
mense bridge  of  flood-^gates  in  the  solid  rock  of  the 
^ore ;  as  such  a  bridge  and  gates  could  not  be  formed 
in  any  part  of  the  mound.  The  use  of  this  was  to  ad- 
B^t  the  exit  of  the  river.    This  done^  th^  mound  wa9. 


clayey  materials  thrown  down  in  the  direction  of  the  ™?^^ 
mound,  and  left  to  take  their  own  slope.  The  greater  i.-^jJ,tiffn. 
part  of  these  materials  were  argillaceous  rock  broken 
into  small  pieces,  which  being  mixed  with  clay  the 
mound  would  have  been  of  the  strongest  texture.  As^ 
the  work  proceeded,  an  iron  railroad  was  laid  along, 
the  top  of  it,  and  extended  to  the  quarries  and  excava* 
tions,  by  which  means  much  labour  was  saved.  In 
the  course  of  three  years  the  work  was  brought  with* 
in  fifty  yards  of  meeting  in  the  middle,  but  was  found 
extremely  difficult  to  close  from  the  rapidity  of  thet 
influx  and  reflux  of  the  tide.  This  difficulty,  how- 
ever, would  have  been  overcome,  and  the  proposed 
improvement  effected  at  little  more  than  the  estinaat- 
ed  cost,  L.  20,000,  had  not  the  various  and  extensive 
projects  in  which  the  proprietor  was  at  that  time  en-  * 
gaged,  led  him  into  pecuniary  difficulties  which  put 
an  end  to  the  undertaking,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  called  forth  popular  clamour  against  the  plan. 
It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  those  concerned  to  state, 
that  the  very  plan  now  put  in  execution  was  con- 
templated above  a  century  ago  by  Sir  Hugh  Middle- 
ton,  who  then  wrote  to  a  friend,  that,  if  he  were  not  so 
deeply  engaged  in  the  scheme  of  bringing  water  to 
London^  he  should  certainly  engage  in  it. 

Very  little  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  em- 
bankments, as  a  separate  branch  of  art^  by  British 
authors.  Dugdale's  work  is  entirely  historical  and 
topographical.  But  the  writings  of  Smeaton,  Young, 
Gregory^  &c.  contain  the  general  principles  on  which 
is  founded  the  art  of  embanking,  and  every  other 
operation  connected  with  water. 

(A.A.A.) 
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1  UE  natural  propensity  of  mankind  is  to  settle- 
ment and  rest,  and  this  principle  is  still  farther 
strengthened  by  the  influence  of  local  associations 
over  the  mind.  Every  one  is  strongly  attached  to 
the  place  of  his  birth,  or  to  the  place  where  he  has 
passed  his  earlier  years,  and  it  may  be  generally  r<^. 
marked,  that,  in  whatever  spot  man  fixes  his  abode, 
there  he  takes  root.  Habits  and  sympathies  are 
created,  strong  attachments  are  formed,  and  the 
longer  he  remains  in  any  particular  place,  his  aver- 
sion to  change  grows  upon  him.  The  power  of 
early  associations  over  the  mind  is  exemplified  by 
constant  experience.  How  many  of  those  adven- 
turers who,  at  an  early  age,  had  quitted  their  home 
and  their  country  in  pursuit  of  fame  or  fortune,  do 
we  see  daily  returning  to  revive  those  local  affections 
which,  being  deeply  impressed  on  the  heart  while  it 
was  yet  warm  and  susceptible,  neither  time  nor  -dis- 
tance has  been  able  to  efface  ?  and  to  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  same  tender  recollections,  are  we  to 
ascribe  that  painful  longing  and  deep  despondency  to 
which  the  Swiss  and  other  nations  are  liable  when 
they  have  been  long  absent  from  their  countrv  and 
their  home.  Such  being  the  general  disposition  of  man* 


kind  to  rest  where  their  lot  b  cast— such  the  various 
and  powerful  ties  by  which  they  are  attached  to  parti- 
cular spots— «nd  so  general  their  aversion  to  change, 
we  may  fairly  conclude,  when  we  see  the  inhabitants 
of  any  country  eagerly  engaging  in  projects  of  emi- 
gration, in  opposition  to  their  natural  attachment  to 
their  native  land,  and  in  defiance  of  all  the  uncer- 
tainty and  peril  of  a  new  settlement  on  a  distant  and 
unknown  shore,  that  their  conduct  is  not  the  result 
of  choice  but  of  necessity,  and  that,  in  thus  leaving 
their  kindred  and  their  country,  they  are  flying 
from  the  pressure  of  some  great  and  general  mi*, 
sery. 

The  great   and  radical   evil    which  afflieta  so-^Gcnena 
ciety  is  the  want  of  food,  which  necessarily  arises  ^^^^JV^  die 
from  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  increase  ^^^^^tctcd 
than  the  means  of  subsistence  can  be  provided.  The  ^f^j^  the 
importance  of  this  great  law  of  nature,  under  which  Principle  of 
the  want  of  food  is  every  where  found  to  be  th&Popdstioo. 
grand  obstacle  to  the  multiplication  of  the  speeies,- 
was  first  duly  appreciated  by  MrMalthus^  who,  in  h» 
profound  and  invaluable  work  On  Poj^lalion^  has  ex- 
plained and  enforced  the  principle  with  such  elemen- 
tary clearness  and  force^  and  with  such  varioua  and 
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Emigratioii*  striking  iUastrations,  that  it  is  now  universally  adopt- 
~^   '^^  ed  as  an  indisputable  maxim  of  political  science. 

Axrcording  to  the  simple  view  of  this  interesting 
w  subject,  contained  in  the  work  of  Mr  Malthus,  it  has 
been  ascertained,  from  the  history  of  the  American 
and  other  newly  settled  colonies,  that  where  there  is 
abundance  of  food  the  population  has  been  doubled* 
in  some  cases  in  twenty-five,  in  others  in  fifteen  years ; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  if  10,000,  or  any  other  number 
of  inhabitants  can  be  doubled  within  fifteen  or  twenty- 
five  years,  20,000,  or  100,000,  or  any  greater  num- 
ber, may  be  doubled  in  the  same  period  with  equal 
facility.     The  increase  of  population  takes  place, 
therefore,  according  to  a  geometrical  ratio;  every 
successive  addition  affording  the  means  of  a  still 
greater  increase,  until  the  earth  being  at  length  re- 
plenished with  inhabitants,  room  and  food  are  alike 
wanting  for  any  farther  addition  to  the  human  species. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  rate  according  to 
which  the  productions  of  the  earth  may  be  supposed 
to  increase.    This  will  in  a  great  measure  depend  on 
accidental  circumstances.     Where  there  are  exten- 
sive tracts  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land,  food  will 
be  produced  in  great  abundance ;  but  after  these  are 
all  cultivated,  and  the  less  fertile  parts  of  the  coun- 
try begin  to  be  settled  by  its  increasing  inhabitants, 
subsistence  will  be  produced  at  a  slower  rate,  and 
with  greater  toil.    In  this  manner  wc  find  the  popula- 
tion continues  to  advance  according  to  an  accelerat- 
ed process,  the  increase  of  one  period  only  affording 
the  means  of  a  still  greater  increase  during  the  next, 
and  this  without  any  limit;  while  the  subsistence  for 
this  rapidly  increasing  population,  in  place  of  being 
produced  with  the  same  facility,  in  place  of  increasing 
in  proportion  to  the  growing  wants  of  the  communi- 
ty, is  necessarily  produced  at  a  slower  rate,  and  with 
freater  toil,  at  the  period  when  it  is  most  wanted.  • 
Vhile  the  principle  of  population  is  yet  in  full  vigour, 
and  is  every  day  acquiring  new  powers  of  increase,  the 
produce  of  the  earth  is  daily  procured  with  greater 
difficulty.     The  same  causes,  therefore,  which  oc- 
casion a  continual  multiplication  of  inhabitants,  pre- 
vent any  progressive  increase  in  the  supply  of  provi- 
sions.    By  a  long  process  of  skilful  cultivation,  the 
earth  may  at  last  reach  the  utmost  limits  of  its  pro- 
ductive powers.    This  state  of  things,  it  is  suppos.ed, 
has  already  taken  place  in  China.     No  efforts  of  hu- 
m'an  industry,  however  judiciously  directed,  could 
ever  probably  double  the  produce  of  this  highly  cul- 
tivated country.     But  the  population  could  still  be 
doubled  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years  with  the  same  fa- 
cility as  before.     All  countries  which  have  been 
long  settled  and  cultivated,  are  in  some  measure  in 
a  similar  condition.     No  efforts  of  human  skill  could 
possibly  draw  from  Great  Britain  double  its  present 
produce  within  tbe  period  during  which  its  popula- 
tion could  *be  doubled,  and  in  all  such  countries, 
therefore,   the    farther   increase  of  inliabitants  is 
checked  by  the  want  of  food.    It  is  manifest,  in- 
deed, that  the  number  of  people  in  any  country^ 
or  in  the  world  at  large,  must  be  limited  by  the 
quantity  of  subsistence  provided  for  their  support. 

But  though  it  is  certain  that  the  population  of 
every  country  must  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  its 
food,  this  object  may  be  accomplished  by  the  opera- 


tion of  two  difierent  canses.    ittf  General  habits  otEnigaAioi^ 
refinement,  or  prudential  motives,  such  as  the  fear 
of   bringing   children   into    existence  without  tbe 
means  of  supporting  them,    may  so   far  operate 
on  the  minds  of  the  labouring  classes  as  to  dis- 
courage marriage ;  in  which  case  no  superfluous  in- 
habitants will  be  produced,  and  the  supply  of  food, 
though  it  will  admit  of  no  increase,  will  still  be  au^ 
ficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  population  already 
in  existence.     Where  the  want  vf  food  operates  m 
this  manner  to  check  the  progress  of  population, 
Mr  Malthas  distinguishes  it  by  the  appellation  of 
tbe  preventive  check.    2dfyi  So  strong,  however,  is 
the  impulse  by  whicii  man  is  prompted  to  multiplir 
his  species,  that  this  preventive  check  seldom  ope- 
rates with  sufficient  force  to  restrain  the  undue  in- 
crease of  population.    In  all  countries  mankind  have 
a  perpetual  tendency  to  increase  faster  than  food 
can  be  provided,  and   even  when  the  preventive 
check  operates  with  most  eflect,  the  population  fre- 
quently presses  on  the  very  verge  of  its  subsistence  ; 
and  is  thus  exposed,  by  an  accidental  failure  in  the 
ordinary  supply  of  food,  to  all  the  miseries  of  want. 
As  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  necessarily  restrict- 
ed by  the  supply  of  subsistence,  it  is  certain  that,  if 
the  population  increases  beyond  this  limit,  it  will 
speedily  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  its  food  by 
the  operation  of  famine  and  disease,  which  Mr  Mai- 
thus  terms  the  positive  ii\  (position  to  the  pre/ven" 
tive  checks  to  population. 

From  this  view  then  of  the  natural  and  immutable 
condition  of  human  society,  the  want  of  subsistence 
seems  to  be  a  necessary  and  an  inherent  evil,  under 
every  form  of  it ;  to  avoid  which,  mankind,  as  they 
begin  to  increase,  are  forced  to  separate  in  quest  of 
new  settlements,  in  which,  the  inhabitants  being  few- 
er, food  is  more  easily  procured.     The  want  of  sub- 
sistence is  therefore   the   universal   and  constant 
cause  of  emigration,  which  forces  mankind  to  dis- 
perse themselves,  and  to  explore  the  world  for  a 
more  desirable  abode.     It  is  no  love  of  change  or  of 
adventure  which  prompts  them  to  wander  into  un- 
frequented parts.     It  is  the  urgent  pressure  arising 
from  an  overcrowded  population  which  impels  them 
from  their  homes,  which  breaks  the  ties  of  kindred, 
and  forces  them  to  encounter  all  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  new  and  untried  scenes.    Where  a  com- 
munity is  happy  and  prosperous,  mankind  will  fol- 
low tlieir  natural  propensity  to  settlement  and  rest ; 
and  it  is  only  when  this  principle  is  disturbed  by 
an  opposite  and  equally  powerful  principle,  name- 
ly, the  fear  or  the  actual  experience  of  want,  that 
emigration  will  be   resorted  to,    as   the  least  of 
two   evils,    not   from    choice    but  from  necessity. 
It  is  under  the  influence  of  this  great  law  of  na- 
ture, namely,  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  increase 
faster  than  food  can  be  provided  for  them,  that  the 
earth  has  been  overspread  with  inhabitants.     From 
the  original  seats  of  population  and  improvement, 
the  human  race  would  naturally  overflow  into  other 
parts.     The    regions  which  were   most   desirable 
from  their  happier  soil  and  climate  would  be  first 
occupied;. these  being  replenished  with  people,  the 
overflowing  stream  would  naturally  reach  the  less 
habitable  parts;  until  at  length  the  frozen  regions  of 
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Emigration,  the  Borth  and  the  burning  climes  pf  the  south  would 
be  fully  peopled,  in  proportion  to  the  scanty  subsist- 
euce  to  be  drawn  from  them,  by  an  unskilful  and  bar- 
barous race. 

The  earth  beiog  in  this  manner  filled  with  peo- 
ple, and  no  more  vacant  space  remaining  for  new 
emigrations,  the  great  check  to  population,  from 
the  want  of  subsistence,  must  now  be  felt  in  all 
its  force ;  and  it  is  evident  that  no  farther  increase 
of  inhabitants  can  take  place,  unless  new  modes 
of  subsistence  be  contrived,   by  which   a  greater 
supply  of  food  may  be  derived    from   the  same 
extent  of  territory.     The  most  primitive  and  bar- 
barous mode  of  life  ever  found  to  prevail  among 
mankind,  is,  when  they  depend  for  subsistence  on 
hunting  and  fishing,  or  on  a  casual  supply  of  such 
produce  as  the  earth  spontaneously  yields.     From 
Che  humble  and  degraded   condition   of   hunters, 
they  gradually  emerge  into  that  of  shepherds,  and 
while  their  flocks  and  herds  afford  them  a  more  cer- 
tain provision,  the  care  of  these  necessarily  calls 
forth  a  greater  degree  of  foresight  tlian  belongs  to 
the  hunting  tribep,  and  the  community  being  also 
in  possession  of  a  stock  for  tlieir  immediate  subsist- 
ence, are,  in  every  respect,  in  a  superior  condition 
to  mere  savages.     It  is  in  the  agricultural  state  in 
which  a  community,  adopting  all  the  most  ingenious 
and  successful  modes  of  cultivation,  and  improving, 
at  the  same  time,  in  all  the  arts  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, gradually  accumulates  capital  and  acquires 
habits  of  luxury  and  refinement,  that  the  earth  sup- 
ports the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants,  and  to  this 
state,  therefore,  mankind,  impelled  to  improvement 
.  by  the  stimulus  of  necessity,  continually  tend.     But 
as  the  course  of  improvement  is  retarded  by  a  va^ 
riety  of  causes,  it  has  always  happened  that,  in  the 
general  population  of  the  world,  three  classes  have 
been  comprised,  who,  though  variously  modified, 
may  be  distinguished  into  those  of  hunters,  shep- 
herds, and  agriculturists.     When  the  earth  is  wholly 
occupied  with  these  different  communities,  in  each 
of  which  the  population,  according  to  the  great  law 
by  which  it  increases,  will  soon  reach  the  utmost 
limit  of  its  food,  it  is  manifest  that  the  great  stand- 
ing cause  of  emigration  will  be  in  constant  opera- 
tion, and  in  this  case  there  is  little  doubt  that  num- 
bers will  incur  the  risks  of  a  removal  for  the  sake  of 
improving  their  condition. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  country  may  emigrate  indi- 
vidually, in  which  case  they  will  be  incorporated 
with  the  new  community  into  which  they  enter,  and 
their  settlement  will  be  made  without  violence ;  or  a . 
whole  nation  may  emigrate,  with  a  view  of  making 
their  way  to  new  settlements  by  the  sword,  and  of 
drivmg  out  by  force  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
into  which  their  irruption  is  made.  Among  civilized 
nations  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  this  mode  of  emi- 
gration can  take  place.  No  government  would 
countenance  its  subjects  in  any  predatory  irruption 
on  the  territory  of  another  state ;  neither  would  the 
wealth  acquired  by  civilized  communities,  nor  the 
habits  of  order,  industry,  and  peace,  which  wealth 
necessarily  superinduces,  at  all  consist  with  any  such 
hostile  enterprises  against  the  repose  of  other  na- 
tions.   In  an  advanced  state  of  society,  therefore, 


the  licence  of  emigration  is,  in  some  degree,  re*  Emigratidin 
strained ;  mankind  emigrate  individually,  but  not  in 
large  bodies,  and  in  this  manner  they  are  quietly 
absorbed  in  the  new  communities  into  which  they 
enter,  and  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  which  they 
necessarily  conform.  But  though  the  civilized  com- 
munities of  the  world  never  violently  emigrate  into 
each  other's  territories^  they  frequently  invade  the 
domain  of  the  savage,  by  obtruding  new  settlers  on 
his  uncultivated  territories.  These  emigrating  in 
considerable  bodies,  and  being  provided  with  every 
necessary  implement  either  of  cultivation  or  of  war, 
take  possession  of  the  soil,  which  they  cultivate  for 
their  support,  and,  gradually  increasing  in  proportion 
as  their  improved  modes  of  cultivation  draw  an  in- 
creased produce  from  the  soil,  all  the  efforts  of  tlie 
original  proprietors  to  dislodge  them  are  found  un- 
availing. From  such  small  beginnings  it  is  tliat,  in 
modern  times,  all  the  floarishing  communities  of  the 
new  world  have  had  their  origin. 

Among  the  barbarous  nations  of  hunters  and  shep- 
herds, emigration  necessarily  assumes  the  character 
of  violence.  The  earth  being  already  occupied  wiUi 
inhabitants,  it  is  manifest  that  no  large  body  of  emi- 
grants can  effect  a  settlement  in  any  territory  with- 
out displacing  an  equal  proportion  o£  the  original 
inhabitants.  These,  however,  will  not  yield  without 
a  struggle;  wars  naturally  commence,  which  are 
carried  on  with  an  inveteracy  suited  to  the  import- 
ant object  at  stake ;  and  while  the  conqueror  occu- 
pies the  vacant  ground,  the  world  is  thinned  of  its 
superfluous  inhabitants  in  these  contests  for  room 
and  food. 

The  want  of  subsistence,  which  thus  excites  in  man- 
kind a  restlessness  and  an  impatience  of  their  condi- 
tion, and  finally  impels  them  to  emigration,  appears, 
from  the  experience  of  all  history,  to  be  a  most  fruit- 
ful cause  of  war ;  and,  in  these  struggles,  the  mere 
savage  has  little  chance  against  the  more  formidable 
violence  either  of  the  pastoral  tribes,  or  of  civilized 
communities.  By  the  first  he  is  driven  from  hia 
ground  whenever  it  can  be  occupied  witli  advantage 
tot  the  purposes  of  pasture ;  while  the  civilized  in- 
habitants of  the  globe  occupy  his  territories  with 
new  settlers,  who,  spreading  cultivation  over  the  de- 
sert, and  establishing  towns  with  all  their  refine- 
ments of  arts  and  manufactures  where  there  was 
formerly  a  wilderness,  destroy  the  hunting-grounds 
of  the  savage,  and  expel  him  with  the  wild  beasts, 
his  natural  prey,  from  these  seats  of  industry.  Thud 
driven  farther  into  the  woodsj  he  is  reduced  to  fight 
for  his  subsistence  with  other  tribes  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  himself,  and  with  whom  he  has  more  chance  of 
waging  an  equal  war.  Room  and  subsistence  being 
indispensable  to  the  farther  multiplication  of  the  spe- 
cies, every  combined  movement  among  mankind  in 
quest  of  these  objects  is  the  signal  of  discord ;  the  sa- 
vage tribes,  confined  to  the  more  remote  and  unfre- 
quented parts  of  the  earth,  mutually  exterminate  each 
other  by  their  constant  and  ferocious  hostility;  and  the 
pastoral  nations  carry  on  equally  destructive  contests 
with  each  other,  or  with  more  civilized  communities. 
Barbarism  and  civilization  are  in  this  manner  the 
natural  enemies  of  each  other;  and  a  most  inve- 
terate war  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  this 
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Smigratioii.  hostility.      9n  the  issue  of  the  contest,  the  very 
^*^'V^^  existence  of  both  parties  is  staked.     To  the  van- 
quished, nothing  remains  but  to  perish  by  famine 
or  the  destroying  sword.     If  the  barbarous  inva- 
ders prevail,  all  traces  of  civilization  are  swept  away 
..the  form  of  society  is  changed — its  institutions 
destroyed,  and  the  nation  itself  reduced  under  the 
most  degrading  bondage.    '  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  barbarians  are  repelled,  they  have  no   refuge 
from  destruction.     There  is  no  alternative  between 
victory  and  deaths  and  thus  both  parties  mutually 
fight  with  the    fury   of  desperation.     But,   where 
the  resources  of  a  civilized  state  are  vigorously  cal- 
led forth  for  the  common  safety,  those  formidable 
inroads  will  be  generally  repelled,  and  the  country 
saved  from  the  ignominy  of  a  barbarian  yoke. 
Eirigrations      To  this  principle^  namely,  the  disproportion  be- 
by  which  the  tween  the  increase  of  subsistence  and  of  population, 
Roman  Em-  ^^  ^^y  tp^ce  that  spirit  of  emigration  and  of  con- 
rrerthrown.  9^^^^  which  prevailed  universally  among  all  the  pas- 
toral nations  of  the  ancient  world.     The  character 
and  manners  of  those  rude  tribes  has  been  powerful- 
ly delineated  by  the  eloquent  historian  of  the  Roman 
Empire ;  and  Mr  Maithns  has  added  a  fine  historical 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  those  emigratipns 
which,  after  a  long  train  of  political  convulsions,  ter- 
minated at  length  in  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  power. 
It  appears,  that  all  that  vast  portion  of  the  earth,  frobi 
the  Danube  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  con* 
fines  of  China,  was  formerly  occupied  by  a  popula- 
tion of  shepherds.    These,  though  distinguished  into 
separate  nations,  possessing  a  strong  principle  of 
unity  in  the  common  tie  of  their  congenial  man- 
ners, easily  coalesced  under  an  enterprising  leader 
for  any  scheme  of  emigration  or  conquest.  Deriving 
their  subsistence  from  pasture  and  the  chace,  their 
ordinary  life  was  one  of  constant  migration,  in  which 
they  were  inured  to  fatigue,  and  instructed  in  the 
use  of  all  war!  ike 'weapons;  they  were  skilful  horse- 
men—expert in  archery  and  in  throwing  the  lance, 
and  extremely  active  in  all  their  movements.   In  this 
wide  ocean  of  barbarism,  the  stream  of  emigration 
was  either  impelled  eastward,  as  accidental  ^circum- 
stances directed,  against  the  flourishing  empires  of 
Asia,  or  westward  against  the  Roman  empire^  within 
whose  precincts  the  whole  civilization  of  the  western 
world  was  comprised,  and  alternately,  as  it  reached 
either  of  these  empires,  their  whole  collected  strength 
was  found  necessary  to  withstand  tlie  shock.    Of  the 
great  empires  of  Asia  some  were  subverted  by  the 
formidable  inroads  of  those  wandering  tribes ;  and 
in   Europe,   the  doubtful  balance   of  the  world's 
destiny  frequently  trembled  between  barbarism  and 
civilization.     At  an  early  period,  Rome  was  assailed 
by  tlie  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  and  an  irruption  of 
the  Gauls  had  well  nigh  crushed  her  rising  power. 
In  aAer  times,  the  Cimbri,  emigrating  in  quest  of 
new  settlements,  were,  after  they  had  destroyed  five 
consular  armies,  arrested  in  their  victorious  career 
by  Martus,  when  the  whole  nation  almost  was  ex- 
terminated.    The   subsequent    contests    of   Julius 
CtsfaVt  of  Drusus,  Tiberius,  and  Germanic  us,  with 
the  Gauls  and  Germans,  still  attested  the  superiority 
of  the  Roman  arms,  and  impressed  upon  the  barba- 
rians a  salutary  terror  of  the  Roman  name.     Re- 


pelled from  the  Roman  frontier,  their  superfluous  Enugmti^a. 
resources  would  naturally  be  consumed  m  intes-  >  ~  ^  ' 
tine  wars  with  each  other  for  room  and  subsist- 
ence, until  the  power  of  population  renewing  the 
strength  of  those  warlike  communities,  prepared 
them  for  fresh  conflicts  with  the  civilized,  world* 
Accordingly,  we  find  them,  in  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  renewing  their  irruptions  on  the  Roman 
territory.  During  the  successive  administration  of 
a  series  of  feeble  princes,  the  empire  was  assailed  by 
new  swarms,  and  the  degenerate  Romans  had  recourse 
to  the  dangerous  policy  of  bribing  the  enemy  whom 
they  could  no  longer  conquer.  This  fatal  disclosure 
of  wealth  and  weakness  soon  excited  the  cupi- 
dity of  new  enemies,  who  broke  through  the  ill- 
guarded  frontier,  and  spread  terror  to  the  gates  of 
Rome.  The  country  became  one  universal  scene  of 
rapine  and  oppression,  and  it  was  only  by  the  vigour 
and  activity  of  Aurelian,  Probus,  and  Diocletian, 
that  the  tottering  empire  was  saved  from  its  final* 
overthrow.  During  this  interval,  the  barbarians 
wasted  tlieir  population  in  bloody  hostilities  with 
each  other,  until  nature,  more  powerful  to  renovate 
than  war  to  destroy,  recruiting  their  numbers,  en- 
abled them  to  set  out  on  new  emigrations,  with  un- 
diminished strength.  During  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  was  again 
called  forth  to  repel  a  new  invasion  of  those  destroy- 
ing hordes.  They  were  vanquished  on  every  side,  and* 
driven  into  the  mountains,  where  it  is  calculated  that' 
about  100,000  of  them  perished  from  cold  and  famine. 
Other  invaders  now  arose,  who  were  routed  and  dis- 
persed with  great  slaughter  by  the  warlike  Julian, 
and  pursued  into  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  German 
forests ;  but  tliose  signal  successes  obtained  for  the 
declining  emph'e  no  relief  from  incessant  attacks, 
and  the  reign  of  Valentinian  was  one  continued  con- 
test with  the  invading  hosts.  *'  The  fate  of  Rome," ' 
Mr  Malthus  observes,  *'  was  at  length  determined  by 
an  irresistible  emigration  of  the  Huns,  from  the  east* 
and  nortli,  which  precipitated  on  the  empire  the 
whole  body  of  the  Goths ;"  and  the  nations  of  Ger- 
many, goaded  on  by  this  powerful  impulse,  were* 
driven,  en  masstt  on  the  Roman  provinces.  "  An 
emigration,"  Mr  Malthus  continues,  '*  of  400,000^ 
persons  issued  from  the  same  coast  of  the  Baltic 
which  had  poured  forth  the  myriads  of  Cimbri  and 
Teutones  during  the  vigour  of  the  republic.  When 
this  host  was  destroyed  by  war  and  famine,  other 
adventurers  succeeded.  The  Suevi,  the  Vandals, 
the  Alani,  the  Burgundians,  passed  the  Rhine  never 
more  to  retreat.  The  conquerors  who  first  settled 
were  expelled  or  exterminated  by  new  invaders. 
Clouds  of  barbarians  seemed  to  collect  from  all* 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Gathering  fresh 
darkness  and  terror  as  thev  rolled  on,  the  congregated 
bodies  at  length  obscured  the  sun  of  Italy,  and  sunk 
the  western  world  in  night." 

So  long  as  such  an  extensive  space  of  Europe  and 
Asia  was  occupied  by  these  pastoral  tribes,  the  re- 
pose of  the  civilised  world  was  constantly  assailed 
by  their  barbarous  invasions;  and,  in  the  course 
of  their  various  expeditions,  the  finest  countries  of 
Europe  were  taken  possession  of  and  plundered. 
The  same  principle  of  increasej  which  was  the  ori- 
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12i&!gKation.  ginal  cause  ht  all  these  movements^  still  continued 

"^ — to  operate  with  undiminished  force ;  but  while  the 

central  countries  of  Europe  remained  in  possession 
of  their  recent  conquerors,  there  was  little  chance 
of  easily  wresting  from  them  what  they  had  so  hard- 
ly won  ;  and  the  spirit  of  emigration  being  therefore 
checked  and  confined  for  a  time  within  narrower  li- 
mits by  land,  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  north 
found  vent  for  their  overflowing  numbers  by  sea. 
During  the  distractions  which  ensued  in  Europe 
subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  their  mari- 
time enterprises  were  prosecuted  with  great  vigour, 
and  they  spread  their  devastations  over  Lower  Sax- 
ony, Friezland,  Holland,  Flanders,  &c.  They  ra- 
Taged  the  coasts  of  France,  pillaging  and  burning  her 
finest  towns,  and  at  length  obtained  possession  of 
some  of  her  finest  provinces.  The  British  isles  were 
for  200  years  exposed  to  their  ravages ;  and,  during 
the  eigtith,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries,  their  plunder- 
ing expeditions  were  directed  against  all  the  most 
powerful  nations  in  Europe,  until  at  length  the  im» 
proving  powers  of  these  countries,  developed  by 
civilization,  and  directed  by  policy,  were  found  suffi- 
cient to  repel  all  such  irregular  inroads.  It  was  in 
this  manner  the  growing  strength  of  the  European 
states,  that  laid  the  foundation  for  that  important 
change  of  manners  among  the  northern  nations, 
under  the  -influence  of  which  habits  of  emigration 
and  plunder  has  been  superseded  by  the  peaceful 
pursuits  of  agriculture.  From  this  period,  the  re* 
pose  of  the  civilized  world  has  never  been  seriously 
endangered  by  the  migrations  of  any  barbarous  na- 
tion ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  such  contests  will  ever 
be  renewed.  The  pastoral  tribes  were  formidable 
from  the  vast  space  over  which  they  were  allowed  to 
range.  They  are  now  reduced  within  much  narrow- 
er limits.  Most  of  them  have  been  reclaimed  from 
their  rude  habits  and  trained  to  industry.  What  has 
been  thus  lost  to  savage  life  has  been  gained  by  civi- 
lization. The  resources  of  the  one  have  been  in- 
creased as  those  of  the  other  have  diminished,  it 
does  not  appear,  therefore,  from  the  present  aspect 
of  the  world,  that  civilized  man  has  any  farther  in- 
justice to  dread  from  his  savage  brethren.  These 
views  are  eloquently  enforced  by  Gibbon,  in  the  phi- 
iosophicai  and  striking  view  of  the  leading  causes 
which  conduced  to  the  fall  of  the  western  empire, 
with  which  he  closes  his  history.  "  Such  formicmble 
emigrations,'*  he  observes,  *'  can  no  longer  issue 
from  the  North ;  and  the  long  repose,  which  has 
been  imputed  to  the  decrease  of  population,  is  the 
happy  consequence  of  the  progress  of  arts  and  agri- 
culture. Instead  of  some  rude  villages,  thinly  scat* 
tered  amone  its  woods  and  morasses,  Germany  now 
produces  a  list  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  wall- 
ed towns ;  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, and  Poland,  have  been  successively  establish- 
ed; and  the  Hanse  merchants,  with  the  Teutonic 
knights,  have  extended  their  colonies  along  the  coast 
of  the  Baltic,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  From 
the  Golf  of  Finland  to  the  eastern  ocean,  Russia  now 
assnmes  the  form  of  a  powerful  and  civilized  empire. 
Hie  plough,  the  loom,  and  the  forge,  are  introduced 
on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  the  Oby,  and  the  Lena ; 
and  the  fiercest  of  the  Tartar  hordes  have  been 


taught  to  tremble  and  obey.    The  reign  of  indepen-  Emigration. 
dent  barbarism  is  now  contracted  to  a  narrow  span ;  *^*v^^^ 
and  the  remnant  of  Calmucks  or  Uzbecks,  whose 
forces  may  be  almost  numbered,  cannot  seriously 
excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  great  republic  of 
Europe." 

In  modern  times,  since  the  progress  of  improve-  ClitiRctcr  •»' 
ment  has  restrained  the  licence  of  those  rude  tribes,  ??i'*^^ 
the  spirit  of  emigration  and  conquest  has  chiefly  ap-  goiign. 
peared  among  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  world,  tions. 
by  whose  encroachments  the  barbarous  nations  have 
been  oppressed.  The  discovery  of  the  immense  con- 
tinent of  America,  which  was  chiefly  overspread 
with  savage  tribes,  or  with  nations  in  the  infancy  of 
improvement,  presented  a  vast  outlet  to  the  over- 
flowing population  of  civilized  Europe,  and  the  re* 
puted  wealth  of  those  newly  discovered  countries, 
which  were  found  to  contain  abundance  of  the  precious 
metals,  soon  attracted  crowds  of  adventurers  from 
every  quarter.  The  first  expeditions  of  the  Spaniards 
to  the  New  World  were  for  the  undisguised  pur- 
poses of  rapine  and  conquest.  They  were  purely 
military,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  settlement  as 
to  plunder ;  and  it  was  only  after  the  first  race  of  ad- 
venturers had  perished  that  the  emigrants  began  16 
establish  themselves  permanently  in  the  country. 
With  this  view  they  resorted  to  such  measures  of 
violence  and  cruelty,  that,  in  most  cases,  they  either 
extirpated  the  original  inhabitants,  or  brought  theos 
under  the  most  galling  bondage,  and  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  they  fled  into  the  deserts  be- 
yond the  reach  of  their  oppressors,  and  where  they 
subsist  in  savage  independence,  the  cruel  ir^uries 
which  they  originally  suffered  is  still  attested  in  their 
inveterate  hostility  to  the  Spanish  settlers.  The  set- 
tlements of  the  European  states  in  North  America 
were  not  planned  upon  exactly  the  same  principles 
of  open  violence.  The  savage  tribes,  by  wliich  this 
portion  of  the  continent  was  inhabited,  presented  no 
such  temptations  to  the  avarice  of  civilized  nations, 
and  the  first  emigrants  who  were  sent  out  had  no- 
thing else  in  view  but  to  cultivate  the  country  for 
their  subsistence.  Agriculture  and  not  conquest  was 
their  original  object.  They  offered  no  violence  to 
the  native  tribes.  All  they  required  was  a  space  of 
unoccupied  territory  on  which  to  settle,  which  was 
generally  procured  without  any  difficulty.  But,  as 
the  colony  grew  and  flourished,  and  began  to  re- 
quire an  extension  of  territory,  the  rude  inhabitants 
of  the  country  quickly  perceived  that  they  would 
soon  be  dispossessed  of  their  hunting-grounds  by  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  new  settlers.  They  had 
committed  the  capital  error  of  allowing  the  colonists 
to  take  root  in  the  country,  and  they  now  endea- 
voured to  correct  this  error,  when  it  was  too  late. 
They  accordingly  entered  into  combinations  for  the 
purpose  of  exterminating  die  invaders  of  their  coun- 
try, and  those  infant  establishments  were  alternately 
assailed  by  secret  treachery  or  open  violence.  An 
equally  inveterate  warfare  was  in  this  manner  begun 
with  those  who  settled  for  the  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture, as  with  those  who  had  commenced  their  career 
with  open  violence,  and  the  object  of  contest  was 
the  possession  of  the  countir.  From  the  rapid  mul- 
tiplication of  the  new  settlers,  it  was  obvious  that 
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£m%rfltioii.the  land  would  be  speedily  overspread  with  their  in- 
creasing  numbers,  and  the  whole  being  converted  to 
the  purposes  of  agriculture,  there  would  be  no  room 
for  the  hunting  tribes.     This  was  the  plain  and  ob- 
'  vious  principle  of  the  war  which  was  now  commenc- 
ed.    But  the  issue  of  a  contest  between  the  civilized 
inhabitants  of  the  globe,  assisted  by  the  modern  im- 
provement of  fire-arms,  and  the  mere  hunter  of  the 
desert,  could  not  be  for  a  -  moment  doubtful.     The 
arts  and  policy  of  Europe  accordinglv  proved  too 
powerful  for  the  Indian  savage*     He  has  been  gra- 
dually pushed  back^  by  the  progress  of  the  Euro* 
-pean  colonies,  into  his  native  deserts ;  and  though  he 
has  occasionally  disturbed  their  progress  by  bis  pre- 
datory inroads,  yet  the  inveterate  warfare  In  most 
cases  subsisting  between  the  aborigines  and  the  new 
settlers,  by  saving  all  perplexing  or  fruitless  nego- 
ciations  respecting  the  cession  of  territory,  and  by 
reducing  the  matter  to  the  plain  issue  of  force,  has, 
upon  the  whole,  favoured  the  progress  of  the  civiliz- 
ed encroachcr  on  the  territory  of  the  savage.     The 
war  of  extermination  which  was  commenced  between 
the  two  classes  was  sure  to  end  in  the  destruction  of 
the  native  inhabitants.     A  quicker  process,  indeed, 
could  scarcely  have  been  devised  for  clearing  the 
country  of  its  barbarous  incumbrances ;  and,  how* 
ever  cruel  and  unjust  this  may  appear,  such  are  un- 
questionably the  harsh  means  by  which  the  improve- 
ment of  the  North  American  continent  has  been 
brought  about.     The  poor  savage  has  been  driven 
from  his  territory  and  his  home  to  make  way  for  the 
industrious  tiller  of  the  ground.     The  boundaries  of 
the  wilderness  have  been  gradually  narrowed  by  the 
progress  of  cultivation, — the  country  has  been  clear- 
ed of  its  forests  and  of  its  inhabitants  by  the  same 
merciless  process  of  destruction ;  and  upon  the  ruins 
of  this  state  of  society  the  system  of  social  improve- 
ment has  been  reared.    To  the  doubtful  frontier  of 
the  American  territonr,  where  civilized  gives  place 
to  savage  life,  it  is  well  known,  that  crowds  of  ad* 
venturous  emigrants  resort,  dispensing  with  the  ad- 
vantages and  exempted  from  all  the  restraints  of 
social  life.     Here  they  act  in  the  double  capacity  of 
cultivators  and  huntsmen,  partly  civilized  and  partly 
savage,  until,  by  the  advance  otnew  emigrants,  they 
are  gradually  surrounded  with  improvement  on  every 
side,  and  are  at  length  brought  within  the  pale  of 
order  and  law.     Tired  of  this  control,  and  anxious 
to  resume  their  free  and  licentious  habits,  they  dis- 
pose of  their  lands  to  emigrants  oi  a  more  settled 
character,  and  again  take  their  station  on  the  verge 
of  the  desert,  there  to  bear  the  brunt  of  savage  hos- 
tility, to  hunt  and  to  cultivate,  and  by  their  resolute 
and  ferocious  habits,  to  repress  the  inroads  of  the 
exasperated  Indians,  and  to  act  the  part  of  successful 
pioneers,  in  clearing  the  way  for  the  great. mass  of  the 
American  population.     It  is  in  this  manner  that  the 
country  gradually  assumes  the  aspect  of  civilization— 
that  the  fields  are  cultivated,  and  that  the  dwellings 
of  men  are  seen  to  take  place  of  the  haunts  of 
wild  beasts.    It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  policy  of 
the  American  government,  in  regard  to  the  native 
tribes,  has  uniformly  been  humane  and  enlightened ; 
their  original  right  of  occupancy  has  always  been 
respected,  and  the  cession  of  their  territory  has  ge- 
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nerally  been  procured  in  lieu  of  some  satisfactory 
equivalent  offered  and  received.  But  the  licentious- 
ness and  cruelties  under  which  the  Indians  have 
been  oppressed  were  committed  by  individuals  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  law  or  government — they 
were  besides  glossed  over  under  the  specious  disguise 
of  legitimate  hostility ;  and  there  was  no  one  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  Indians.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  power  of  government  could  be 
exerted  with  little  effect  in  favour  of  the  native 
tribes  ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  matter  of  history  that 
many  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  American  territory 
were  with  dilficulty  wrested  from  their  originol  pos- 
sessors, af^er  a  most  severe  and  sanguinary  struggle. 

In  its  present  condition,  America  presents  a  grand  America, 
outlet  to  the  surplus  population  of  Europe.     It  is  the  great 
the  natural  asylum  of  all  those  who  are  flying  in  T^H^  ^. 
quest  of  subsistence  from  the  over- crowded  commu-    °^ 
nities  of  the  old  world.     The  inhabitants  of  America 
have  before  them  an  untouched  and  fertile  country,, 
about  2000  miles  in  extent  (counting  from  their  most 
remote  settlements  to  the  Pacific  Ocean),  in  which' 
for  centuries  to  come  their  population  will  have  full 
scope  to  expand.    Here  there  is  an  ample  supply  of 
fertile  and  unoccupied  land,  which  yields  abundance 
of  food,  while  its  cultivation  gives  rise  to  a  constant 
demand  for  new  labourers.     Wages  arq  consequentr 
ly  high,  the  labourer  lives  in  comfort ;  and  if  he  is 
industrious,  he  becomes  in  his  turn  a  purchaser  of 
land,  from  the  savings  which  he  accumulates.     If,, 
from  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  the  demand 
for  labour  should  be  satisfied,  and  wages  should  fall, 
this  is  the  signal  for  new  emigrations,  and  for  tlic  oc- 
cupation of  an  additional  portion  of  the  uncultivated 
territory ;  and  thus  the  abundance  of  land,  and  the 
constant  demand  for  labour  in  the  western  districts, 
maintains  it  at  a  high  price  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States.     In  these  circumstances,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  a  labourer,  provided  he  can  transport  his  la- 
bour from  the  overstocked  market  of  Europe  to  the 
understocked  market  of  America,  will  dispose  of  it 
to  better  advantage.     He  will  unquestionably  im- 
prove his  condition  if  he  can  but  once  reach  this  ad-    ' 
vantageous  market  for  his  labour.    But  if  he  is  al- 
ready sinking  under  the  miseries  of  his  condition  la 
Europe,  the  expence  of  a  voyage  to  America,  and 
even  if  this  could  be  borne,  the  farther  expence  of  a 
long  journey  inland,  before  he  reaches  the  western 
provinces,  forms,  in  most  cases,  an  insuperable  bar 
to  bis  emigration ;  and,  if  the  attempt  is  made  with 
insufficient  means,  it  becomes  an  extremely  hazard- 
ous experiment,   and  may  ultimately  increase,   in 
place  of  alleviating,  the  miseries  of  the  emigrant. 
That  tlie  inland  states  of  America  afibrd  extraordi- 
nary encouragement  to  labourers,  is  a  point  establish- 
ed beyond  all  dispute;  but  the  difiiculty  still  re- 
mains of  reaching  this  desirable  country ;  and  to 
this,  which  is  the  important  question,  the  attention 
of  emigrants  should  be  directed.    It  is  their  business 
to  reflect,  not  merely  whether  it  would  be  desirable 
to  reach  America,  but  whether  they  have  the  means 
of  transporting  themselves  to  so  great  a  distance* 

Besides  those  in  the  condition  of  labourers,  th««  J^^^S- 
is  another  class  *of  adventurers,  to  whom  emigra-  attending 
tion  to  the  western  states  of  America  presents  a  Emigratioa. 
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Km^rttion.  fbvourable  chance  of  improTiag  their  conditioiu 
These  are  farmerB  with  a  moderate  capital*  An 
allotment  of  land  may  be  purchased  in  the  unset* 
tied  parts  of  the  country,  at  the  government  price 
of  two  dollars  per  acre^  and  an  emigrant  who 
can  afford  to  buy  and  to  cultivate  100  or  200  acres, 
and  acts  with  due  discretion  and  skill,  may  not  only 
promise  himself  a  sure  asylum  from  want,  but,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  country  being  settled  all 
around  him,  and  his  property  rapidly  improving  in 
value,  he  will  realize  an  independent  provision  for  him- 
self and  family.  A  removal  to  America,  however,  like 
every  other  important  step  in  human  life,  should  be 
gone  about  with  caution  ;  it  should  be  undertaken, 
not  upon  any  romantic  fancies  of  ideal  happiness, 
which  are  sure  to  be  disappointed,  but  on  sober  cal- 
culations of  prudence.  Consequences  must  be  cool- 
ly cout»idered — opposite  inconveniences  deliberate- 
ly balanced — sanguine  expi^ctations  must  be  tried 
by  the  teiit  o^  experience — fancy  must  give  place 
to  reality,  and  what  is  calmly  planned  must  be 
vigorously  executed.  U  is  only  in  this  manner, 
when  emigration  is  deliberately  chosen,  that  it 
promises  to  be  a  beneficial  measure;  and,  even 
m  this  case,  there  are  many  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements which  the  emigrant  will  have  to  en« 
counter.  These  consist  chiefly  in  the  difficulty  of 
effecting  a  settlement,  and  of  subsisting  until  the 
land  yields  its  first  produce — in  the  herculean  labour 
of  clearing  ground  which  is  covered  with  a  thick 
forest— in  the  danger  to  a  European  constitution 
from  the  laborious  cuxidgery  of  felling  trees,  and  af- 
terwards  pursuing  game  in  the  woods  for  a  scanty 
subsistence,  during  which  the  exhausted  body  is  ex- 
posed to  the  cold  dews  of  night — and  finally,  in  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  na» 
vigable  rivers,  where  the  choicest  land  is  chiefly  to  be 
found.  All  these  disadvantages  and  dangers  should 
alter  into  the  estimate  of  the  emigrant,  that,  when 
they  occur,  they  may  be  resolutely  met.  From  the 
concurring  accounts  of  all  those  who  have  lately  vi- 
sited the  United  States,  it  appears  that  no  other 
class,  excepting  country  labourers,  mechanics,  and 
farmers,  could  be  at  all  certain  of  improving  their 
condition  by  emigration*  There  may  occasionally  be 
a  favourable  opening  for  the  employment  of  capital 
in  manufactures  or  in  commerce;  but  opportuni- 
ties of  this  sort  cannot  be  reasonably  calcumted  on 
by  those  who  are  at  a  distance ;  and  emigration  with 
any  such  views  would  be  a  rash  and  highly  ineligible 
experiment.  In  the  American  community,  there  are 
no  vacancies  for  professional  men  of  any  description. 
It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  great  cause 
^0™^  of  emigration  is  the  want  of  subsistence,  and  that 
ScoSandL*  ^^^"^  *  community  is  prosperous  and  happy,  man- 
kind will  follow  their  natural  propensity  to  settle- 
ment and  rest.  But  this  general  cause  is  frequently 
aided  by  other  causes,  originating  in  those  changes 
of  manners,  to  which  the  progresa  of  society  is  con- 
stantly giving  rise.  In  cxmsequence  of  that  great 
revolution  which  took  place  in  modern  manners, 
when  the  feudal  system  was  superseded  in  Europe 
by  the  progress  of  commerce  and  indiisfry,  the  nu- 
merous retainers  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  w^re 
thrown  loose  upon  society,  and  reduced  to  quit  their 
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former  abodes  in  quest  of  a  new  settlement    Prior  Rmignition' 
to  the  improvement  of  industry,  there  was  no  way 
in  which  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  could  consume 
their  surplus  produce,  but  in  maintaining  a  retinue 
of  idle  dependants,  who  repaid,  by  their  fidelity  in 
war,  the  bounty  on  which  they  subsisted  during 
peace.     No  equivalent  existed  for  which  they  would 
exchange  their  revenues,  which  were  accordingly 
wasted  in  the  most  profuse  hospitality,  and  in  these 
times  a  train  of  idle  retainers  was  the  never-failing 
appendage  of  wealth  and  greatness.    But  when  com- 
merce and  industry  began  to  supply  the  landed  pro- 
prietors with  a  new  equivalent  in  which  their  sur- 
plus produce  could  be  expended,  their  idle  retain- 
ers were  gradually  dismissed,  and  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  by  which  they  were  supported,  was 
now  laid  out  by  the  landlord  in  expensive  luxuries 
and  refinements.    In  the  more  improved  parts  of  the 
country,  all  those  changes  have  already  taken  place. 
The  land  ia  invariably  let  for  the  highest  rent  that 
can  be  procured,  and  the  superfluous  population 
from  which  it  has  been  freed  is  absorbed  in  the  ge- 
neral mass  of  society.     But,  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  these  changes  are  not  yet  fully  accom- 
plished.    Traces  are  still  to  be  discerned  of  that 
ancient  state  of  manners  which  was  formerly  pre- 
valent all   over  the  country,  but  which  are  now 
fast  disappearing  before  the  progress  of  improved 
cultivation.    Until  about  the  year  1745,  the  land- 
ed   estates  b    the  Highlands   of   Scotland   were 
occupied  by  tenants,  who  paid  for  the  possession 
of   the  land  rather  in  military  services  tlian    in 
money;  and  though,  after  this  period,  these  ser- 
vices were  of  little  use  to  the  proprietors,  yet  from 
habit,  and  the  influence  of  old  attachments,  the  te- 
nantry were  still  continued  on  their  lands.    The  ob- 
vious interest  of  the  proprietor  in  letting  his  lands 
to  the  best  advantage  has  gradually  broke  the  force 
of  these  old  feudal  connections,  and  the  hereditary 
occupants  of  the  Highland  estates  are  now  ejected 
by  the  landlord,  to  make  way  for  a  more  improved 
mode  of  cultivation,  and  for  more  profitable  tenants. 
Under  the  old  system,  as  many  inhabitants  were  set- 
tled on  the  land  as  it  could  maintain  ;  under  the  new 
system,  no  more  hands  are  maintained  on  it  than 
can  be  profitably  employed ;  and  the  superfluous  la- 
bourers or  tenants,  who  are  thus  removed  from  the 
spot  which  their  families  have  possessed  for  centu- 
ries, naturally  turn  their  views  to  America,  where 
there  are  boundless  tracts  of  unoccupied  land  ready 
to  receive  them.     Their  eariy  habits  and  mede  of 
life  entirely  disqualify  them  for  mercantile  business. 
Ejected  from  their  hereditary  possessions,  they  are 
in  a  manner  outcasts  in  their  native  land,  and,  in 
search  of  some  new  place  of  rest,  they  voluntarily 
quit  their  kindred  and  their  home.     Lord  Selkirk,  in 
his  able  publication  On  the  Siate  of  the  HigUand»  of 
Scotland^  points  out  the  strong  motives  which  prompt 
the  Scotch  Highlander  to  emigration,  in  prefiereDoe 
to  settling  at  home  as  a  day  labourer  or  a  maoufae- 
turer.     ••  The  manners  of  a  town,"  he  observes,  "  slie 
practice  of  sedentary  labour  under  the  roof  of  a  naa- 
nufectory,  present  to  the  Highlander  a  most  irksonae 
contrast  to  his  former  life.    The  independence  and 
irregularity  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  approach  tp 
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EmigntioD.  that  of  the  savage ;  his  activity  k  occasionally  called 
'*^*%''^  forth  to  the  utmost  stretchy  in  conducting  his  boat 
through  boisterous  waves,  or  in  traversing  the  wild- 
est  mountains  amidst  the  storms  of  winter.  But  these 
efforts  are  succeeded  by  intervals  of  indolence  equal- 
ly extreme.  He  is  accustomed  to  occasional  exer- 
tions of  agricultural  labour,  but  without  any  habits 
of  regular  and  steady  industry ;  and  he  has  not  the 
least  experience  of  sedentary  employments,  for  which, 
most  frequently,  the  prejudices  of  his  infancy  have 
taught  him  to  entertain  a  contempt." 

'Hie  emigrations  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
have  always  kept  pace  witii  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, and,  from  about  the  year  1773,  they  have  been 
continued  with  little  intermission.    Of  all  those  who 
were  thus  compelled  to  quit  tbeir  native  land,  Ame- 
rica became  the  natural  asylum;  and  to  different 
points  of  this  extensive  continent  they  were  attract- 
ed by  circumstances  in  a  great  measure  accidental. 
The  first  emigrations  were  undertaken  under  all  the 
disadvantages  and  anxiety  of  imperfect  information. 
But  these  having  succeeded,  a  more  secure  founda- 
tion was  laid  for  future  enterprises  of  the  same  na- 
ture ;  and  the  Highlanders,  who  were  disposed  to 
emigrate,  naturally  chose  the  spot  where  their  friends 
were  already  settled.     In  this  way,  they  are  scat- 
tered throughout  different  parts  of  the  American 
continent.     Some  have  formed  settlements  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  on  the  Delaware,  the  Mohawk^ 
and  the  Connecticut,  while  others  have  gone  to  Geor- 
gia and  to  North  Carolina,  or  to  the  more  northerly 
climate  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.     Their  choice 
of  a  settlement  appears  to  have  been  dictated  by  the 
natural  wish  of  being  near  their  friends,  by  whose 
experience  and  advice  they  would  be  assisted  through 
all  the  difficulties  of  a  first  establishment.     A  mode 
of  conduct  more  rational,  more  calculated  for  social 
comfort  and  for  ultimate  success,  can  scarcely  be 
imagined ;  and  if  the  interest  of  the  emigrant  had 
been  alone  considered,  no  other  plan  would  ever 
have  been  adopted. 
ObMivmtionf      jn  the  emigrations  planned  by  Lord  Selkirk,  other 
^k*ftFkif ' ^®^*  were,  however,  mingled  with  the  original  and 
simple  purpose  of  these  expeditions.    In  place  of 
assisting  the  Highlanders  in  their  own  natural  and 
rational  plan  of  jpining  their  friends  already  settled 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  his  purpose,  as 
he  himself  states,  was  to  detach  them  from  those  na- 
tural ties ;  to  counteract  the  motives  which  induced 
them  to  follow  their  friends  and  relations ;  and  to 
collect  them  into  a  new  settlement,  under  the  do- 
minion  of  the  mother  country.     Aller  pointing  out 
the  strong  inducements  which  the  emigrants  have  to 
collect  in  particular  spots,  to  which  the  presence  of 
their  friends  and  connections  impart  the  attraction 
almost  of  another  home,  he  observes,  that,  to  over- 
come these  motives,  it  is  indispensable  that  '*  some 
strong  inducement  should  be  held  out  to  the  first 
party,  who  will  settle  in  the  situation  ofiered  to  them. 
To  detached  individuals,'*  he  continues,  *^  it  would 
be  difficult  to  offer  advanUges  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance the  pleasure  of  being  settled  among  friends, 
as  well  as  the  assistance  they  might  expect  from  re- 
lations.   But  a  considerable  body  of  people,  con- 
nected by  the  ties  of  blood  and  friendship,  may  have 


less  aversion  to  try  a  new  lituatiOD.*'  Lord  Selkirk  EBolgndon. 
objects  to  emigration,  where  the  adventurers  are  al-  *  '  ' 
lowed  to  follow  their  own  notions,  and  settle  in  de- 
tached bodies  in  different  parts  of  the  American  ter« 
ritory,  because  it  scatters  the  national  resources, 
which  he  proposes  to  keep  together,  by  inducing  the 
emigrants  to  settle  in  the  British  colonies,  **  where,** 
he  observes,  "  they  would  be  of  national  utility," 
and  where  all  the  peculiarities  of  their  language  and 
manners  might  be  preserved.  He  seems  also  to  ima* 
gine,  that,  if  the  Highlanders  were  settled  on  the, 
Canadian  frontier,  they  would  form  an  admirable' 
outpost  to  guard  the  colony  from  the  intrusion  of 
American  settlers,  and  from  the  worse  plague  of 
American  principles,  of  which  he  entertains  a  great 
dread,  and  against  which  he  considers  the  inveterate 
loyalty  of  the  Highlanders  as  an  admirable  barrier. 
In  pursuance  of  those  views,  a  colony  of  Highland- 
ers was  induced,  by  Lord  Selkirk,  to  settle  in  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  where 
an  establishment  was  formed,  and  where,  in  the 
course  of  about  two  years,  a  supply  of  subsistence 
was  produced  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  settlers. 
Another  colony  was  afterwards  conducted  to  the 
western  parts  of  Upper  Canada.  Of  the  progress  of 
this  colony,  different  and  contradictory  accounts  have 
been  circulated.  Thus  far,  we  believe,  however,  is 
certain,  that  Lord  Selkirk*s  projects  gave  rise  from 
the  first  to  a  deep-rooted  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
North'Voest  Canadian  Fur  Company  ;  and  that,  after 
various  acts  of  hostility  and  sanguinary  outrage,  the 
settlement  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  their  servants, 
who  barbarously  put  to  the  sword  the  greater  part  of 
the  settlers,  and  nearly  extirpated  the  colony.  From 
this  calamity  it  is  said  to  have  revived,  and,  from  the 
accession  of  new  settlers,  its  inhabitants  are  reported 
to  amount  to  about  500. 

To  the  plans  of  emigration,  set  on  foot  by  Lord 
Selkirk,  there  is  this  strong  and  general  objection, 
that  they  propose  to  accomplish  objects,  in  which 
the  emigrant  has  not  the  most  remote  interest,  and 
for  which  all  the  comfort,  as  well  as  the  solid  advan- 
tages which  he  would  derive  from  the  intercourse  of 
his  relations  and  friends,  are  tiselessly  sacrificed. 
The  sole  purpose  for  which  he  quits  his  country,  is 
to  procure  a  settlement  in  another  on  the  most 
easy  and  advantageous  terms ;  this  is  his  only  mo- 
tive for  embarking  in  so  hazardous  an  enterprise ; 
and  whatever  is  unconnected  with  his  ultimate  pro- 
sperity and  happiness,  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  main 
object  of  his  voyage.  To  settle  among  friends  and 
relations,  whose  comfort  and  assistance  is  material 
to  the  emigrant,  or  in  a  country  which  has  the  be- 
nefit of  a  free  and  enlightened  government,  where 
he  is  sure  of  protection,  and  where,  as  much  as 
possible,  he  may  have  all  the  helps  of  civilization  to 
facilitate  his  progress,  is  wise  and  rational ;  and  there 
is  something  unnatural,  as  well  4is  revolting,  in  the 
notion  of  extinguishing  all  those  social  feelings, 
which  bind  the  emigrant  to  his  friends  and  relations, 
and  which  revive,  even  on  a  foreign  shore,  the  image 
4)f  his  native  land.  According  to  Lord  Selkirk's 
plan,  the  emigrant  is  deprived  of  jtll  those  conso- 
lations; and  he  is  tempted  to  try  a  new  aituation, 
for  the  vague  and  chimerical  purpose  of  concen- 
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Bn^nciMi.  tradog,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  country,  re» 
sources  which  would  be  otherwise  scattered;  or  for 
the  still  more  chimerical  purpose  of  guarding  the 
Canadian  frontier  from  the  inroad  of  American 
principles.  These  are  poKtical  objects  in  which  the 
emigrant  has  not  the  most  remote  interest.  For- 
merly, the  emigrants  from  the  Highlands  had  Tedmost 
the  whole  contment  of  North  America  open  to  their 
choice.  They  could  settle  among  their  countrymen 
and  relations,  amid  the  blessingi^  of  civilization  and 
of  regular  government.  According  to  Lord  Selkirk's 
plan,  they  are  thrown  upon  precirely  the  very  worst 
portion  of  the  American  continents-withdrawn  from 
the  more  genial  dimes  of  the  South— exposed  to  the 
long  rigours  of  a  Canadian  winter,  and  separated 
from  their  friends.  The  first  body  of  emigrants, 
who  accompanied  Lord  Selkirk,  were  settled  on  an 
island  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  in  a  desolate 
spot,  thirty  miles  from  any  habitation,  ^*  in  circum- 
stances scarcely  more  favourable,"  as  he  himself 
observes,  **  than  if  the  island  had  been  complete- 
ly desert."  His  second  colony  was  established  on 
the  continent,  far  to  the  westward  of  any  settlement, 
and  wholly  without  the  precincts  of  civilization  or 
regular  government.  It  was  accordingly  either 
altogether  or  nearly  crushed  by  violence ;  and  this 
fatal  catastrophe  is  a  suitable  commentary  on  the 
original  impolicy  of  chusing  the  desert  for  a  set- 
tlement, and  of  relinquishing  the  protection  of  go- 
vernment, with  all  the  other  advantages  of  a  more 
improved  state  of  society.  The  happiness  and  com- 
fort of  the  colonists,  which  is  tne  fundamental 
principle  of  all  colonization,  was  made  subservient^ 
m  those  plans,  to  other  objects,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree absurd  and  chimerical ;  other  interests  were  al* 
lowed  to  mingle  with  that  great  and  radical  interest ; 
and  useless  hazards  were  incurred, — hazards  which 
were  avoided  so  long  as  the  emigrants  wore  allowed 
to  follow  the  sure  and  unerring  instincts  of  their  own 
individual  prudence. 

The  emigrations  to  America,  which  were  formerly 
confined  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  or  to  some 
^^^^^  parts  of  Ireland,  have  of  late  yeaft  become  general 
Bmigimtioii.  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  cause  has  been,  as 
usual,  a  want  of  subsistence,  originating  in  the  want 
of  employment  for  the  labouring  classes.  The  wars 
and  devastations  which  had  prevailed  in  Europe  for 
about  twenty-five  years  prior  to  the  last  peace, — die 
unprecedented  acrimony  of  the  hostilities  waged  by 
the  different  belligerents  against  each  other's  trade, — 
the  interruption,  in  consequence,  of  their  commer- 
cial intercourse,  and  a  complication  of  other  causes 
of  mischief,  into  which  it  is  foreign  to  our  present 
purpose  to  inquire,  though  they  were  long  borne  tip 
against  by  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  individuals, 
appear  to  have  at  length  terminated  in  a  complete 
and  general  relaxation  of  all  the  great  springs  of  the 
mercantile  community.  In  these  circumstances^ 
numbers  emigrated  to  America  with  various  success, 
artisans  and  labourers  as  well  as  substantial  farmers. 
Among  others  Mr  Birkbeck,  an  English  farmer,  hav- 
ing sold  his  effects,  embarked  with  his  family  for  Ame- 
rica, and  purchased  a  large  tract  of  uncultivated  terri- 
tory on  the  Wabash,  a  branch  of  the  Ohio.  Having 
formed  an  establishment  in  this  remote  and  sequester* 
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ed spot,  he  published,  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  were 
disposed  for  similar  enterprises,  an  account  of  his 
journey  and  subsequent  proceedings,  in  which  he 
sets  forth,  in  glowing  colours,  all  the  advantages  of 
emigration.  Other  publications  followed  of  an  op* 
posite  tendency,  and  a  controversy  was  in  this  man- 
ner begun  on  this  important  question.  That  cer- 
tain classes  of  persons  will  improve  their  conditicm 
by  a  removal  to  America,  cannot  be  doubted.  But 
it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  emigrant  must  lay  his 
account  with  many  difficulties  and  discouragements, 
and  these  perhaps  Mr  Birkbeck  has  rather  thrown 
into  the  shade.  It  must  be  recollected  that  he  is 
himself  a  successful  emigrant;  perfectly  satisfied 
both  with  the  step  he  has  taken,  and  with  the  coun- 
try; and  this  disposition  of  mind,  communicating  it- 
self to  his  descriptions,  is  apt  to  excite  fanciful  anti* 
cipations,  which  the  event  nuiy  not  realize. 

It  is  singular,  that  the  emigration  of  inhabitants 
from  one  country  to  another,  should,  in  most  cases, 
be  regarded  by  those  who  are  left  behind  with  the 
most  decided  marks  of  disapprobation.  To  such 
length  has  thb  spirit  been  carried,  that  laws  have 
been  passed,  obstructing  emigration,  as  if  it  was  an 
evil ;  and,  with  a  view  of  still  farther  discouraging 
all  such  schemes,  the  most  exaggerated  accounts 
have  been  studiously  circulated  of  the  distresses  and 
difficulties  in  which  the  poor  emigrant  involves  him- 
self by  rashly  removing  to  a  foreign  land.  In  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  emigration  has  always  been 
viewed  by  the  landed  proprietors  with  the  most  ex- 
treme jealousy  and  aversion,  although  it  plainly  has 
its  origin  in  the  measures  adopted  by  themselves  for 
the  improvement  of  their  own  estates.  The  first 
step  to  an  improved  mode  of  cultivation  is  to  clear 
the  land  of  all  its  useless  inhabitants ;  and  the  dis« 
carded  tenants  are  compelled  to  seek  in  a  distant 
land  that  subsistence  which  they  can  no  longer  find 
at  home.  Emigration  is  the  sad  alternative  which 
they  embrace  from  necessity  ;  they  quit  the  cherish- 
ed spot  on  which  their  family  has  been  settled  for 
ages,  because  they  can  no  longer  remain,  and  to  re- 
fuse them  this  resource  appears  both  cruel  and  un- 
reasonable. Under  the  influence  of  those  prejudices^ 
a  law  was  passed  in  1803,  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  securing  to  the  emigrant  good  treatment  during 
his  voyage,  but  really  with  a  view,  it  should  seem, 
of  obstructing  it  altogether.  By  this  law,  the  most 
extravagant  lulowances  are  prescribed  to  him  both- as 
to  room  and  food,  and  these  he  is  not  atHiberty  to>  dis- 
pense with.  Its  effect  is  consequently  to  enhance  the 
expence  of  the  voyage,  and  to  obstruct  emigration,  or, 
when  this  consequence  does  not  follow,  to  waste  the 
stock  of  the  emigrant,  by  involving  him  in  useless  ex- 
pences,  and  to  land  him  on  a  foreign  shore  witli  dimi- 
nished resources.  It  tends,  in  this  manner,  like  all 
the  other  laws  which,  in  the  management  of  private 
concerns,  officiously  substitute  loose  and  inapplicable 
rules  for  the  prompt  sagacity  of  individual  prudence, 
to  injure  those  whom  it  is'  intended  to  serve.  By 
other  laws,  emi^ntion,  to  certain  classes,  is  actually 
prohibited  under  severe  penalties.  An  artificer  who 
attempts  to  emigrate  '*  with  the  intention  of  devoting 
his  knowledgefor  the  benefit  of  foreign  countries/*  is 
liable  to  punishment,  as  well  as  any  agent  by  whom 
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Emigfcftiim  hd  b  encouraged  to  such  an  attempt;  and,  upon 
^         this   very  absurd    law,    two    convictions    actually 

^^  took  place  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  1809 ;  *«  one  of  a 
master  who  had  ofFered  an  artificer  advantageous 
terms  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
other  of  the  artificer  who,  having  no  work  at  home, 
had  accepted  of  those  terms.  It  deserves  to  be  re^ 
marked,  that  the  judge  who  tried  the  case,  forsaking 
hb  own  proper  province  of  merely  administering  the 
law,  commended  highly  its  poiicy,  and  dwelt  at 
great  length  on  the  mischievous  crime  with  which 
the  prisoners  stood  charged,  as  deservedly  and 
severely  punirfiable  by  iaw.  It  is  jiistly  observed 
by  Dr  Smith,  that  the  industry  of  an  artificer  b 
hts  only  inheritance,  and  that  to  prevent  him  from 
dbposing  of  it  to  the  best  advantage  is  an  unwar- 
rantable act  of  power.  The  object  of  such  regula- 
tions is  to  depress  the  art  and  industry  of  other  na- 
tions«  in  order  to  monopolize  for  our  own  industry 
the  market  of  the  world.  But  thb  project,  whidi 
originates  in  mercantile  rivalry  of  the  most  pitiful 
description,  b  as  unjust  as  it  is  impolitic.  We  may 
indeed  prevent,  by  particular  laws,  the  exportation 
and  importation  of  certain  sorts  of  produce.  But 
no  laws  can  bind  up  the  inventive  powers  of  man, 
nor  can  any  partial  enactments  of  particular  coun- 
tries retard  the  improvement  o£  the  world.  If  the 
general  increase  of  wealth  requires  a  supply  of  the 
finer  manufactures,  and  the  proper  reward  b  of« 
fered,  the  art  and  industry  necessary  to  produce  them 
will  be  called  forth,  in  spite  of  the  regulations  which 
any  one  state  may  pass  to  the  contrary.  The  law, 
besides,  admits  of  the  following  simple  evasion: 
The  artificer  who  intends  to  emigrate  takes  hb  pas- 
sage as  a  labourer,  and,  in  thb  character,  be  b 
su&red  to  depurt  without  farther  question. 

Although  the  emigrations  which  have  of  late  years 
taken  place  were  manifestly  occasioned  by  the  total 
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want  of  eomloyttteBt  and  -subsistenea,  owing  to  tite  iSi&igMiiM 
lamentable  derangement  of  c<namerce,  an  outcry  was,         i) 
nevertheless,  raised  against  the  emigrants  by  those  ^^^^^ 
whom  their  happier  destiny  had  enabled  to  remain  ^^" 

at  home.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  seeing  that 
the  country  is  crowded  with  labonrers  who  cannot 
find  employment,  and  that  it  is  obvious,  that,  if  there 
b  too  little  either  of  subsbtenoe  or  of  employment, 
the  emigration  of  those  who  require  both  to  be  em* 
ployed  and  to  be  fed,  will  leave  a  greater  supply 
for  those  who  remain  behind.  Wherever  there  is 
a  greater  number  of  labourers  than  can  be  em- 
ployed,—where  wages  are  consequently  low  and  ge- 
neral  distress  prevails,  emigration  b  precisely  the 
most  efiectual  remedy  for  the  evil.  In  proportion 
as  superfluous  labourers  are  withdrawn  from  the 
over-crowded  communities  of  Europe,  those  who 
are  left  behind  will  enter  into  more  full  employ- 
ment and  better  pay,  and  will  live  comfortably 
in  place  of  starving  as  before.  Whatever  may 
become  of  the  poor  emigrants  thenmelves,  the 
country  from  which  they  emigrate  most  be  benefit- 
ed by  the  quantity  of  labour^  thus  withdrawn  from 
the  market.  In  place,  therefore,  of  seeking  to  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  emigration,  it  would  be  wber  to 
encourage  it,  and  rather  to  give  facilities  to  those 
who  wish  to  convey  their  labour  from  Europe,  where 
the  market  b  overstocked,  to  those  countries  where 
there  b  more  demand  for  it.  We  are  happy  to  add, 
that,  in  pursuance  of  those  maxims,  a  pha  has  lately 
(June  1819)  been  adopted  by  the  Britbh  goveiB- 
nient  for  encouraging  emigration  to  the  Cape  «f 
Good  Hope,  and  that  a  grant  of  L.  50,000  has  been 
voted  by  Parliament,  to  be  laid  out  in  carrying  It  in- 
to  effect.  A  small  deposit  of  money  b  required  from 
the  emigrant  before  leaving  tbb  country,  which  is 
returned  to  him  on  arriving  at  the  Cape,  with  all 
other  expences.  (o.) 
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1  HB  History  of  this  country,  from  the  earliest  ac- 
counts to  the  union  of  the  crowns,  b  given  in  the 
Encyelopadiaf  under  the  article  England.  It  b 
continued  from  that  period  to  the  rupture  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  under  the  word  Britain  ;  and  will 
be  brought  down,  in  thb  Supplement,  to  the  late 
*  general  pacification  and  settlement  of  Europe,  under 

the  head  of  Great  Britain.  The  present  artide 
will,  therefore,  be  limited  to  those  inquiries  which 
belong  to  the  SiaiisHcs  of  England  ;  but,  even  in  thb 
view,  we  must  leave  out  such  parts  of  the  subject  as 
have  been  already  treated  in  the  Encydonadta^  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  supplying  of  omissions,  and 
of  recent  or  corrected  information. 

I. — Situation^  Exientf  Face  of  the  Country,  SoU,  and 

CUmaten 

SituAtioD        ,  England,  the  southern,  and  by  far  the  most  fertile 
and  Eztttit  divbion  of  Britain,  b  parallel  in  latitude  with  Hol- 


land and  the  North  of  Germany,  extending  from  50® 
to  55®  45'  N.  Its  figure  is  nearly  triangular,  and  its 
extent  of  coast  b  very  great,  both  firom  being  much 
indented  and  from  the  sea  bounding  it  on  all  sides, 
except  along  a  width  of  seventy  miles  on  the  Scottish 
border.  The  adjacent  seas  are  the  German  Ocean 
on  the  east,  St  George's  Channel  on  the  west,  and 
the  English  Channel  on  the  south.  No  country  can 
be  more  fortunately  situated ;  its  climate  is  tempe- 
rate ;  its  extent  b  sufficient  for  its  political  security ; 
while  its  insular  position  not  only  presents  the  great- 
est capabilities  of  aggrandizement  in  a  commercial 
sense,  but  has,  by  rendering  a  great  military  force 
unnecessary,  in  all  probability  been  the  chief  cause 
of  preventing  the  executive  branch  from  usurping 
absolute  power,  as  in  the  countries  of  the  Conti- 
nent. 

Its  superficial  extent  had  long  been  a  question 
of  considerable  doubt,  and  the  difierent  estimates 
varied  no  less  than  ten  millions  of  acres.    Mr  Pitt, 
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sitiiaifiMi  on  the  anthority  of  Arthur  YMWg,  assumed,  m 
Bod^EstaBt.  |yg3^  ij^  supcifictal  «gaeiit  of  Eoglaud  and  Wales 
to  be  nearly  47fO0O,M0  of  acres.:  a  later  calcu- 
hition  by  Dr  Bedce,  approaching  s^re  to  accuracy 
than  any  preeeding  one>  fixes  it  at  38»500,000  acres 
(Obser^atimu  on  tM  Produce  of  the  Income-Taxy  Sfc. 
1600) ;  but  a  still  BMire  recent  survey  {Report  to  Par- 
liament  on  the  Romds^  in  1618)  declares  the  area  of 
England  and  Wales  to  be  only  57»960  statute  miles, 
containing  67,0949400  acres. 

England  is,  in  general,  a  level  country :  in  the 
north,  Westmoreluid,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Cumberland,  Lancashire,  and  Yorki^ire,  are  moun- 
tainous, but  most  of  the  other  counties  of  England 
present  a  succession  rather  of  picturesque  eminen- 
ces than  of  great  elevations ;  forming  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  barren  ridges  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  island,  and  still  more  to  the  abrupt  and  awful 
scenery  of  Switzerland,  or  the  south  of  Germany. 
The  highest  mountains  of  England  are  in  the  north- 
west, where  there  are  several  exceeding  6000  feet 
in  height ;  of  these  the  most  noted,  if  not  the  high- 
est, is  Skiddaw.  Between  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, there  is  a  range  of  nearly  equal  altitude ;  in 
Shropshire  there  are  various  hills ;  also  in  Somerset, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall,  none  of  which,  however,  reach 
the  height  of  2000  feet.  There  is  a  long  hilly  range 
which  traverses  the  southern  counties,  in  a  line 
neady  due  east  and  west  from  Dorsetshire  to  Kent ; 
and  another  that  goes  in  a  north-east  course  from 
Wiltshire  to  the  East  Riding  of  York,  but  both  are 
4>f  inconsiderable  elevation.  The  traveller,  who  pro- 
ceeds northward  from  London  to  York,  meets  very 
few  hills  and  hardly  one  mountain  in  a  distance  of 
j^OO  miles.  To  the  east  of  this  road,  the  country, 
{larttcularly  Cambridgeshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  part 
of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  almost  entirely 
level,  and  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  Holland ; 
consisting  of  fens  apparently  gained  in  a  very  re- 
•mote  age  from  the  sea.  In  Wales,  the  face  of  the 
country  is  altogether  different,  being  mountainous 
throughout,  and  some  of  the  hills,  in  particular 
Snowdon  and  Cader  Idris,  attaining  a  height  nearly 
3600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  sea  coast  of  JBngland  presents  a  very  differ- 
ent aspect  in  different  situations:  in  some  quarters, 
UB  in  Cornwall,  in  Kent^  in  part  of  Norfolk,  and  in 
Wales,  it  is  steep  and  elevated ;  in  other  parts  it  is 
low,  sandy,  or  marshy ;  exhibiting,  on  the  whole,  a 
variety  which  hardly  admits  of  being  brought  under 
a  uniform  description ;  and  which,  though  partaking 
much  more  of  a  level  than  rugged  character,  still 
difiers  greatly  from  the  opposite  shore  of  Flanders, 
Holland,  and  Friesland,  which  is  one  continued  flat 
ibr  more  than  600  miles. 

Of  the  rivers  of  England,  the  largest  are  the 
Thames,  the  Severn,  and  the  Trent.  The  Thames 
has  no  pretensions  to  romantic  effisct  in  any  part  of 
its  course,  nor  is  its  body  of  fresh  water  large';  but 
it  is  navigable  for  more  than  ISO  miles,  and  in  the 
approach  to  London  from  the  Nore,  presents  to  the 
adminng  spectator  a  prospect^  which,  whether  we 
consider  the  quantity  of  shipping;  the  thickening  po- 
pulation, or  tne  high  state  of  improvement  of  its 
bknfcii  is  wholly  without  parallel.     The  Severn^ 
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though  not  equal  to  the  Tay  in  quantity  of  fresh  Situation 
water,  is  auperior  to  the  Thames,  and  during  the"^^^^ 
first  part  of  its  course  preserves  the  characteristics  '*'^*^'*^^ 
of  a  mountain  stream,  being  clear,  and  at.  times  bor- 
dered by  picturesque  scenery ;  but  on  leaving  Wales, 
and  entering  a  more  level  country,  it  assumes  a  dif- 
ferent aspect,  and  becomes  a  full  slow-flowing  river, 
admitting  of  easy  navigation,  and  facilitating  greatly 
the  commerce  of  Shropshire^  Worcestershire,  and 
Gloucestershire.  Towards  its  mouth  it  receives  the 
Wye,  a  large  navigable  river  from  Wales.  The 
Trent  rises  in  Staffordshire,  and  after  a  course,  often 
tortuous,  but  generally  in  a  north-east  direction,  falls 
into  the  H umber,  which  soon  afler  becomes  a  broad 
estuary.  The  Mersey,  as  a  river,  is  of  no  great  im- 
portance, but  as  an  arm  of  the  sea  it  affords,  from  - 
the  west,  a  very  capacious  inlet  to  the  trade  of 
Liverpool,  and  facilitates  the  conveyance  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  interior.  The  Tyne  is  a  large  stream, 
having  Newcastle  en  its  banks,  and  Shields  near  its 
mouth.  The  Medway,  as  a  fresh  water  river,  is  small 
and  slugeish,  but  acquires,  by  the  influx  of  the  tide, 
such  a  width  of  channel  and  such  a  depth  of  water  at 
Chatham^  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  reception  of  the  largest 
men  of  war.  Speaking  generally,  it  is  only  the 
rivers  of  Wales,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  a 
few  mountainous  districts  that  are  rapid  or  transpa- 
rent; the  great  majority  of  English  rivers,  particular- 
ly in  the  eastern  and  central  part  of  the  kingdom, 
are  slow  in  their  course,  and  owe  the  degree  of  beau- 
ty they  possess,  less  to  the  effect  of  the  water  or 
scenery,  than  to  the  high  cultivation  and  elegant 
disposition  of  the  adjacent  grounds. 

A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  lakes  of  England :  l.akn  and 
nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  Winandermere,  ^^''^'^ 
Keswick,  and  Ulleswater,  while  the  unvaried  and 
uninteresting  collections  of  water,  such  as  Whittle* 
seameer,  and  others  in  the  fen  district,  are  to  be 
compared  only  to  those  in  North  Holland  or  Fries- 
land.  In  regard  to  wood,  England  is  very  well 
provided,  without  having  many  of  those  extensive 
forests  which  are  met  with  on  the  Continent  on  great 
mountain  ranges ;  such  as  on  the  Jura  ridge  between 
France  and  Switzerland,  and  the  Suabian  Alps  on 
the  Upper  Rhine.  It  is  in  private  plantations  of 
limited  extent,  but  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and 
sometimes  of  great  beauty,  that  the  chief  stock  of 
English  timber  is  to  be  found.  Several  extensive 
tracts,  such  as  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  the 
Forest  of  Dean  in  Gloucestershire,  and  Sherwood  in 
Nottinghamshire,  belong  to  the  Crown. 

The  soil  of  England  is  suited  to  a  great  variety  Soil  and 
of  products;  but  it  has  not  the  exuberant  feni-P>^uoe. 
lity  of  southern  climates;  mucH  labour  and  vigi- 
lance being  requisite  to  obtain  from  it  a  grateful 
return.  The  quantity  of  moisture  makes  it  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  pasture ;  a  characteristic  which 
does  not  particularly  strike  those  whose  travels  have 
never  extended  beyond  their  own  country ;  but  is  of 
the  highest  importance  in  the  view  of  those  who 
have  visited  the  Continent,  and  have  witnessed  the 
parched  and  arid  state  of  the  richest  plains  in  the 
months  of  autumn*  In  regard  to  husbandry,  it 
happens,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  that,  m  England 
as  in  Scotland,  the  best  is  practised  in  the  east  part 
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Sitoatiimt  of  the  island  $  particularly  in  Norfolk  and  Northum- 
Birtraty&c.  berland.  As  to  mineral  treasures,  the  eastern  half  of 
England,  at  least  of  England  to  the  south  of  York- 
shire, is  remarkable  for  containing  no  mines  either 
of  coal  or  of  metal ;  these  valuable  deposits  are  to 
,be  sought  in  the  more  uneven  districts  of  the  north 
and  west,  viz.  in  Durham,  Westmoreland,  Lanca* 
shire,  Shropshire,  Worcestershire,  Devon,  and  Corn- 
wall. In  the  east,  particularly  in  Lincoln  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire, vast  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
present  age  by  draining,  but  there  is  still  the  means 
of  making  farther  and  valuable  acquisitions.  Much 
also  remains  to  be  done  in  bringing  into  culture  ex- 
tensive  heaths  and  moorlands  in  almost  every  county 
in  the  kingdom ;  the  soil  of  these  is  in  general  poor, 
but  the  tillage  required  would  seldom  be  obstructed, 
as  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  by  the  ruggedness  of 
the  surface.  Comparing  the  soil  of  England  with 
that  of  the  adjacent  countries,  we  find  it  greatly  su- 
perior to  that  of  Scotland,  except  along  our  eastern 
coast ;  it  is  perhaps  better  also  than  that  of  Ireland, 
fertile  as  the  latter  naturally  is ;  nor  needs  it,  on  the 
whole,  dread  a  comparison  with  the  soil  of  France, 
where,  amidst  districts  of  great  beauty  and  luxuri- 
ance, the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  often  struck  with 
extensive  tracts  of  heath  or  marsh. 

The  soil  of  Norfolk  is  particularly  adapted  to  barley ; 
and  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties for  oats.  Leicestershire  has  long  been  accounted 
the  first  of  our  grazins  counties ;  Herefordshire  takes 
a  lead  in  orchards ;  while  Surrey  and  Worcestershire, 
but  above  all  Kent,  are  celebrated  for  hops. 

The  following  table,  given  by  Mr  Comber,  in  his 
treatise  on  Naiional  Subsistence,  exhibits  the  results 
of  a  computation  of  the  extent  of  land  under  culti- 
vation in  England  and  Wales : 


Wheat 

Barley  and  rye 
Oats  and  beans      ... 
Clover,  rye,  grass,  &c. 
Roots  and  cabbage  cultivated 
by  the  plough    • 

Fallow  * 

Hop-grounds 
Nursery-grounds    . 
Fruit  and  kitchen  gardens 
Pleasure-grounds    . 
Land  depastured  by  cattle 
Hedgerows,  copses,  and  woods 
Ways,  water,  &c.    . 
Commons  and  waste  lands 


Acics* 

3,300,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,200,000 

1,200,000 

2,300,000 

34,000 

9,000 

41,000 

16,000 

17,000,000 

1,600,000 

1,300,000 

5,094,000 


Total         37,094,000 

The  quantity  of  corn  raised  per  acre  is,  of  course, 
very  various,  according  to  the  soil;  2^  c[uarters  for 
wheatt  four  for  barley,  and  4}  for  oats,  may  be 
stated  as  a  fair  average  return ;  though  any  calculation 
from  such  data  must  be  very  vague,  a»  on  some  spots 
the  produce  of  wheat  amounts  tosix  quarters,  in  others 
to  only  IJ  quarter  ptfr  acre.  The  average  weight  of 
a  bushel  of  good  English  wheat  is  about  58  lbs. ; 
in  bad  seasons,  it  does  not  exceed  56  or  57^  bat 


in  good  years,  and  in  the  best  wheat  districts,  it 
is  found  to  weigh  from  60  to  §2,  aad  in  some  parti- ^***°'»  *^ 
cular  spots  64  lbs.  It  yields  48  lbs.  flour  for  standard  ^"^"v-*^ 
wheaten  bread,  or  46}  lbs.  for  househould.  The  cul- 
ture of  rye  in  England  is  now  much  restricted,  com* 
pared  to  what  it  was  in  former  times ;  also  that  of 
buck-wheat,  which,  under  the  name  of  Sarrtuin^  is  so 
common  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France.  The  cause 
of  this  decrease  hes  in  the  preference  given  by  our 
peasantry  to  wheaten  bread,  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
more  valuable  grain  on  the  land  formerly  appropriat- 
ed to  the  inferior  sorts.  Of  hops,  the  quantity  raised 
throughout  the  kingdom  is  necessarily  very  fluctuat- 
ing, but  it  may  be  computed  at  an  annual  average  of 
twenty  millions  of  lbs. 

The  climate  of  England  is  that  of  an  insular  coun-CliaMi& 
try  of  limited  extent,  subject,  in  consequence,  to 
rain,  and  exempt  from  intensity  of  either  heat  or 
cold.     Compared  with  the  adjacent  countries,  it  is 
less  humid  than  Ireland,  which,  like  Portugal,  in 
a  different   latitude,  is  the  first  land  to  intercept 
the  vapours  of  the  Atlantic;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  climate  of  England  is  less  dry  than  the  opposite 
shores  of  Holland  and   Germany,  to  which  every 
wind  but  the  west  arrives  across  a  tract  of  continent* 
The  climate  of  the  south  of  England   resembles 
much  that  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Brittany,  Nor- 
mandy, and  Flanders;   while  that  of  the  north  is 
very  similar  to  the  temperature  of  Denmark,  which, 
like  the  north  of  England,  is  a  narrow  country  en- 
closed on  either  side  by  the  sea.    In  regard  to  the 
relative  degrees  of  heat  or  cold,  if  England  has  not 
so  much  summer  warmth  as  continental  countries  on 
the  same  parallel,  she  generally  escapes  in  winter 
that  intensity  of  frost,  which  in  less  than  48  hours  of 
easterly  wind  so  frequently  seals  up  their  harbours* 
On  the  other  hand,  our  weather  is  much  more  vari- 
able  than  in  the  inland  part  of  the  continent,  and  our 
skv  less  clear ;  still  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
balance  of  disadvantage  is  on  our  side.    The  mode- 
rate heat  and  frequent  returns  of  rain  preserve 
throughout  the  year  that  verdant  pasture  which,  in 
autumn,  the  continent  enjoys  only  in  its  maritime 
districts ;  while  those  droughts  in  spring,  which  are 
so  noxious  in  the  south  of  France  and  similar  lati- 
tudes of  the  continent,  are  hardly  known  among  us. 
In  point  of  salubrity  also,  we  may  fairly  stand  a 
comparison  with  our  neighbours,  for,  variable  as  is 
our  atmosphere,  perhaps  no  country  exhibits  a  larger 
proportion  of  examples  of  longevity. 

There  exists,  however,  a  considerable  difierence 
in  the  climate  of  different  parts  of  England.  The 
west,  exposed  to  the  Atlantic,  and  containing  hills  and 
mountains  which  intercept  the  clouds,  is  much  more 
rainy  than  the  east,  where  the  aspect  of  the  country  is 
level,  and  the  expanse  of  adjacent  water  much  lesa  con- 
siderable. Another,  and  equally  remarkable  differ- 
ence, arises  from  latitude,  the  season  being  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  later  in  the  north  than  in  the  south 
of  England.  Notwithstanding  all  the  skill  of  the 
Northumbrian  farmers,  the  traveller  who  leaves  the 
harvest  finished  in  the  south  of  England  in  the 
first  week  of  September,  and  who  sees  the  corn  cut, 
if  not  carried,  in  the  midland  counties,  will  gener- 
ally find  it,  in  the  middle  of  that  month,  untouched 
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Stmtioii,   and  standing  in  most  parts  of  the  country  to  the 
Kj^t^&e.  northward  of  York.     In  winter  this  difference  in  the 
*'^*^'^^  temperature  of  the  North  and  South  of  England  is 
less  perceptible.     As  to  the  spring  months,  March  is, 
pro?erbiaIiy,  raw  and  cold,  from  the  prevalence  of 
easterly  winds,  particularly  in  the  part  of  the  king- 
dom adjacent  to  the  German  Ocean :  April  is,  in 
general,  wet  and  favourable  to  vegetation,  but  May, 
though  a  pleasant  month,  can  hardly  be  said  with  us 
to  bring  more  '*  indulgent  skies."     It  is  in  June, 
July,  and  August,  that  our  climate  takes  a  more  set- 
tled aspect ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  power  of 
taking  exercise  on  almost  any  day  is  indicative  of  a 
very  gratifying  advantage  over  the  sultry  atmosphere 
of  our  southern  neighbours  on  thcx  Continent.      No- 
vember, though  frequently  wer  and  foggy,  is  only  a 
prelude  to  winter;  even  December  docs  not  often 
bring  intense  fro^,  which  is  commonly  reserved  to 
January  ;  and  du/ing  the  last  twenty  years  we  have 
been  repeatedly  without  any  frost  of  consequence,  or 
heavy  ^lls  of  snow  until  a  considerable  time  after 
the  days  have  lengthened. 
VsrUtioiis        During  the  six  winter  raonthS)  from  October  to 
of  Tempera- Tyjupgj,^  the  mean  temperature  of  the  central  part 
"*"  of  England  is  commonly  between  42°  and  43°  of 

Fahrenheit.  In  December,  January,  and  Febru" 
ary,  it  is  generally  below  40^:  In  July  and  Au- 
gust, 62°  to  65°.  The  variations  of  temperature 
within  the  space  of  24  hours  are  felt  most  strongly 
in  the  equinoctial  months,  March  and  September. 
In  these  there  is  often  a  difference  of  18°  or  20°  be- 
tween the  day  and  night,  while,  in  the  summer 
months,  this  difference  seldom  exceeds  12°  or  15°, 
and  in  December  or  January,  is  only  from  6°  to  8^. 
The  mean  annual  temperature,  noon  and  night,  of 
tlie  central  part  of  England,  is  about  50°.  The 
greatest  summer  heat  seldom  exceeds  80°,  and  the 
eold  of  December  or  January  is  rarely  below  20°  or 
25°.  In  mild  situations  in  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall, the  winter  temperature  is  2^  3°,  4°,  and  even 
S°  higher  than  in  London.  Penzance  is  the  spot  in 
England  least  visited  by  severe  cold ;  and  it  is  con* 
aequently  much  recommended  in  pulmonic  cases. 

Of  rain,  the  largest  proportion  falls  in  the  N.W.  of 
England,  particularly  in  Westmoreland  and  Lanca- 
shire, owing  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  and  the 
height  of  the  mountains.  There^  the  average  quan- 
tity is  found  to  be  45>  50,  and,  in  some  situations, 
"60  inches,  while  the  average  of  the  kingdom  at  large 
is  from  30  to  40. 

No  period  has  been  marked  with  a  more  sensible  va- 
riation of  seasons  than  the  last  five  or  six  years :  the 
cent  SeMoof.  winter  of  1 813-14  was  long  and  severe;  the  summer  of 
I8l6coldand  wet ;  the  summer  of  1818  uncommonly 
dry  and  warm.  This  will  at  once  appear  from  the  state 
of  the  thermometer.  During  the  summer  of  1815, 
which  may  be  termed  one  of  medium  warmth,  the 
thermometer  was  at  or  above  70°  during  27  days ; 
HiT8l6itrose  to  Vo°  in  five  days  only:  in  1817, 
which  was  also  deficient  in  warmth,  it  reached  or 
exceeded  that  limit  on  17  days  only;  but,  in  1818, 
it  was  at  or  above  70  during  no  less  than  70  days, 
and  in  the  three  days  of  greatest  heat  it  was  between 
83  and  87*  In  all  these  instances  the  case  was  the 
same  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe ;  the  crop 
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of  iBlGy  for  sonae  time  very  prom^ing,  became,  in  DirlBoos. 
a  great  degree,  lost  for  want  of  warmth ;  that  of  '^^v^^ 
1818  proved  on  the  Continent  as  in  England,  abund- 
ant in  wheat  and  scanty  in  most  other  grain ;  while 
last  winter  was  equally  mild,  and  the  summer  of  this 
year  (1819)  was  still  more  forward  on  the  Continent 
than  in  Britain. 

The  prevalent  winds  in  England  are  west  and  PreviOliiig 
south-west.  Our  outward-bound  merchantmen  are^"***' 
oflen  detained  from  the  want  of  a  Northerly  or 
Easterly  wind,  but  it  rarely  happens  that  our  home* 
ward^bound  are  kept  beating  in  the  Channel  by  the 
want  of  a  westerly  breeze.  In  these  respects,  also, 
the  case  is  the  same  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Continent;  the  Dutch  and  French  outward-bound 
vessels  of^en  experiencing  detention  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  westerly  winds. 

II. — Divisionif  Civil  and  EcdesiasticaL 

The  civil  divisions  of  England  are  those  of  counties, 
hundreds,  and  parishes.  The  county  divisions,  like 
several  of  our  national  improvements,  take  date  firom 
the  reign  of  Alfred,  and  though  subsequently  in- 
•creased  by  the  acquisition  of  the  three  northern  coun- 
ties from  the  Scots,  have  not,  in  other  respects,  ex- 
perienced much  alteration  since  his  time. 

The  12  counties  of  Wafes  added  to  the  40  coun-Ci^  ^^" 
ties  of  England  make  a  total  of  52.  The  name  of"''°^ 
"  County  corporate'*  is  given  to  most  of  the  cities  of 
England  and  to  some  of  the  towns  ;  this  distinction, 
little  attended  to  by  the  public,  and  seldom  mention- 
ed but  in  law-papers,  implies  tliat  the  district  in  ques- 
tion is  governed  by  its  own  sherifis  and  otlier  magis- 
trates, to  the  exclusion  of  the  officers  of  the  county 
at  large. 

The  division  into  hundreds  must  have  originated 
in  a  reference  to  the  existing  population,  and  have 
implied  a  district  containing  either  a  hundred  able 
bodied  men,  or  a  hundred  families.  As  population 
increased  very  difierently  in  difierent  situations,  great 
inequality  ensued  in  regard  to  these  divisions,  and, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  many  of  the  larger 
hundreds  were  partitioned  into  smaller  districts. 
Hundreds  were  farther  subdivided  in  the  time  of 
Alfred  into  tithings,  or  associations  of  ten  men,  for 
the  purpose  of  mutuid  defence.  But  both  these 
subdivisions  were  unknown  in  our  northern  counties 
from  their  not  havine  been  subject  to  the  Saxon  le^ 
gislator :  these  counties,  on  their  subsequent  annexa-* 
tion  to  the  crown  of  England,  were  divided  into 
*'  wards"  and  ''  wapentakes  ;'*  terms  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive of  the  warlike  character  of  the  age,  and  of 
the  exposed  situation  of  a  frontier  province. 

The  ecclesiastical  division  of  England  is  into  two  BedcoMd- 
archbishoprics  and    twenty-four  bishoprics.      The?*'^"^ 
archbishopric,  or  **  province"  of  York,  though  by^"""^ 
much  the  snuiller  of  the  two,  comprises  Northumbei^ 
land,  Durham^  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  Chesliire, 
Lancashire^  the  chief  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  Isle 
of  Man :  Canterbury  extends  over  all  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom,  including  even  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  The 
bishq)rics  are  very  difierent  in  extent  of  jurisdiction 
as  well  as  in  annual  emolument.    The  Encychp^' 
dia  contains  a  list  of  the  dioceses,  and  of  Ibeir  re- 
spective revenues,  as  entered  in  Uie  king's  books; 
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Harboun,  but  their  present  incomes  are  greatly  increased,  in 
^^j^  consequence  of  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land.  The 
^"^^""^"^  third  and  most  familiar  of  the  ecclesiastical  divisions 
of  England  is  into  parishes.  This  mode  of  division 
seems  to  have  existed  from  a  very  remote  period, 
and  to  have  continued  during  the  last  five  centuries 
on  the  same  footing,  with  very  slight  variation,  as  at 
present  The  total  number  of  parishes  in  England 
and  Wales  is  10,674. 

lll,^^UarbourSf  Roads ^  Canals,  Bridges* 

Harbours.  We  have  already  noticed  the  great  navigable  rivers 
of  England.  In  regard  to  sea-ports,  afler  London, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  capacious  and  happily  si- 
tuated in  Europe,  the  principal  are  Liverpool,  Hull, 
and  Bristol.  Liverpool  and  Hull  are  situate  on  great 
inlets  of  the  sea,  while  Bristol  stands  on  a  compara- 
*^  tively  small  river,  and,  though  long  a  seat  of  com- 

merce, is  indebted  for  its  present  magnitude  to  re- 
cent improvements. 

Liverpool  gave  the  first  example  of  wet-docks, 
originally  on  a  small,  afterwards  on  an  extensive, 
scale.     Hull  followed  the  example,  her  first  dock 
dating  from  1774,  her  second  from  1803.     Mean- 
time the  metropolis  opened  successively  the  West 
India,  London,  and  East  India  docks;  and  in  1805, 
Bristol  commenced  a  great  work  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion.    Considerable  extensions  of  the  wet-docks  of 
Liverpool  and  Hull  are  going  on  at  present.  (181 9.) 
The  chief  sea-ports  of  England,  afler  the  four  just 
mentioned»  are   Shields   (for  Newcastle),   Sunder- 
land, Whitby,  Scarborough,  Grymsby,  Lynn,  Yar- 
mouth, Harwich,  Sheerness,  Chatham  and  Kams- 
gate,  on  the  east  coast ;  Portsmouth,  Southampton, 
Poole,  Weymouth,  Dartmouth,  Plymouth,  and  Fal« 
mouth,  on  the  south ;  with  Swansea,  Milfordhaven, 
Chester,  Lancaster,  and  Whitehaven  on  the  west. 
In  the  English  Channel,  the  depth  and  capacious- 
ness of  a  number  of  harbours  on  our  side  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  French  side,  where  there  are 
only  St  Maloes,  Cherburg,  and  Havre  de  Grace, 
none  of  which  are  convenient  stations.    Our  great 
naval  stations,  such  as  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and 
Chatham,  have  been  already  described  under  Dock- 
yards. 
Roadf.  It  was  not  until  after  1660  that  the  public  took 

an  active  part  in  regard  to  the  highways.  Turnpikes 
were  at  that  time  placed  on  the  great  North  road,  in 
the  counties  of  Hertford,  Huntingdon,  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  peace  of 
1748  that  adequate  exertions  were  made  to  redeem 
our  public  roads  from  their  wretched  state.  After 
1 760,  the  increasing  price  of  agricultural  produce, 
and  the  general  spirit  of  improvement,  were  of  the 
most  beneficial  operation  in  this  respect ;  and  in  the 
fourteen  years  from  that  time  to  1774,  no  less  than 
452  acts  were  passed  for  the  amelioration  of  our 
roads.  It  was  then  also  that  our  inland  navigation 
assumed  an  aspect  of  activity.  The  Bridgewater 
and  Trent  canals  were  begun ;  yet  the  number  of 
Canal  acts  that  passed  between  176O  and  1774  was 
only  nineteen.  The  American  war  interfered  consi- 
derably with  public  improvement;  and  it  is  only 
from  the  date  of  its  cessation  that  we  enter  on  an 
active  and  prosperous  era« 
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64 
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The  last  period  presents  a  good  deal  of  fluctuap 
tion ;  still  the  annual  average  is  fully  equal  to  that 
of  the  preceding  series. 

The  total  length  of  paved  streets  and  paved  roads 
in  England  and  Wales  is  (from  a  Parliamentary  re- 
turn in  1818)  nearly  20,000  miles.  The  toUl 
length  of  all  other  roads  nearly  96,000  miles.  In 
France  the  highways  are  under  the  care  of  govern- 
ment, and  are  kept  in  repair,  out  of  the  general 
taxes,  without  any  tolls  or  turnpike  dues;  in  Eng« 
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A9knkm.laiMl  they  ariB  oM^BAgei  by  the  reipeeti?e  coun« 
~  tiesi  represented  by  CooimUsioners,  and  no  part  of 

the  expence  cotnei  out  of  the  public  treasury.  It  is 
defrayed  partly  by  local  imposts,  partly  by  dues  le- 
vied :  the  local  impost  is  discharged  either  by  labour 
or  by  composkioQ  money  ;  thus : 


Cinali. 


Bfidgea. 


The  value  of  labour  in  kind  (on  an 
average  of  the  yea^s  ending  Octo- 
ber 1813,  18J3»  and  1814)  was, 

The  average  amount  of  composition 
money. 

The  average  amount  of  dues  or  rents 
levied, 


L.  585,423 
278,506 
601,9^4 


Amiual  average  of  the  expenditure  on  V  j  .  ^i  ^  oog 
the  roads  of  England  and  Wales,     /  ^'^'^^  ^'^^^ 

being  at  the  rate  of  pearly  L.  IS,  68.  8d.  per  mile. 
In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  the  travelling 
is  so  much  less,  one-third  of  this  allowance  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  annual  repair  of  the  roads* 

The  Canals  of  Englapd  are  extremely  numerous ; 
DO  country  except  HoUand  entering  into  competi- 
tion with  us  in  this  respect.  Among  the  princi- 
pal are  the  Grand  Junction,  advancing  from  Lon- 
don above  100  miles  into  the  midland  counties; 
the  Grand  Trunk,  extending  from  the  Severn  north- 
ward into  Staffordshire,  a  distance  of  189  miles; 
the  Liverpool  and  Leeds,  extending  180  mDes;  the 
Oxford  91  miles.  To  proceed  with  the  enumeration 
would  be  almost  endless ;  suffice  it  to  observe,  that 
the  English  canals  are  of  moderate  size,  being  from  tiS 
to  80,  85,  and  40  feet  in  width,  and,  in  general,  from 
5  to  6  in  depth ;  the  barges  navigating  them  are  very 
long,  frequently  70  or  80  feet  on  a  width  of  10,  12, 
or  14  feet;  but  in  mapy  cases  their  dimensions,  at 
least  their  width,  are  necessarily  smaller,  the  less 
frequented  canals  being  narrower  than  those  we  have 
mentionc^d.  Could  the  application  of  steam  to  navi- 
gation have  been  foreseen,  the  canals  of  England 
would  have  been  made  much  wider ;  at  present  there 
would  be  great  hazard  of  injury  to  the  embankments, 
from  vessels  so  propelled. 

The  principal  Bridges  in  the  kmgdom  are  the 
^ve  erected  across  the  Thames  at  London,  three 
of  wbioh  have  been  opened  since  1817.  Of  these, 
two,  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall,  are  of  cast 
iron ;  die  former  of  three  very  large  arches,  the  lat- 
ter of  nine  arches,  each  of  78  feet  span.  The  first 
example  of  an  iron  bridge  on  a  large  scale,  either  in 
England  or  any  other  country,  was  that  erected  lA 
1796,  at  Waremouth  in  Durham,  the  span  of  which 
was  240  feet.  In  the  same  year  was  finished  at 
Buildwas,  near  Colebrook,  Deal,  over  the  Severn,  an 
iron  bridge  180  feet  in  span.  See  Bridgk  in  this 
Siq)plemenU 

IV, — AgricuUure, 

Of  the  state  of  English  agriculture  in  former  ages, 
we  can  form  some  idea  from  a  reference  to  the 


acts  of  the  legislature.  In  these  we  find,  at  a  very  Agvicultan. 
early  date,  the  traces  of  that  policy  which  expects  *  ~ 
abundance  and  cheapness  to  result  from  discourag- 
ing the  export  of  corn.  No  permisaion  of  export 
seems  to  have  been  granted  till  1894,  and  then  only, 
on  the  payment  of  certain  duties :  in  I486,  some  ad- 
ditional latitude  was  given,  and  export  was  allowed, 
when  the  quarter  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  a  price 
corresponding  to  nearly  188.  of  our  present  money. 
The  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  the  epoch  of  a  great  rise 
in  the  prices  of  corn,  originating,  not  as  was  vulgar- 
ly asserted,  in  the  "  de«ay  of  tillage,"  but  in  the 
sudden  depreciation  of  money,  produced  (as  we  have 
explained  under  the  head  of  Corn  Laws)  partly  by 
degradation  of  the  coin,  and  partly  by  the  influx  of 
silver  from  the  mines  of  America.  The  complaints  of 
the  "  decay  of  tillage,'*  if  they  express  any  thing 
more  than  the  ordinary  discontent  of  the  ignorant 
part  of  the  consumers,  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
gradual  consolidation  of  sinall  farms,  and  by  inclos- 
ing land  for  pasture,  with  a  view  to  the  export  of 
wool.  In  these  days,  however,  goveniment  partici- 
pated in  the  prejudices  of  the  people ;  and  the  gene- 
ral purport  of  the  acts  passed  under  Elizabeth  and 
her  successors,  was  to  shackle  export  and  prevent 
a  rise  of  price*  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  (1670)  that  the  export  of  corn  was  exempted 
from  a  tax ;  and  it  is  from  I689  that  we  are  to  date 
that  fundamental  change  in  our  Cora  Law«,  which 
encouraged  export  by  a  bounty. 

The  prices  of  com  in  England  have  been  regular- 
ly noted  only  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  yet  this  comparatively  short  record  is  of  im- 
portance, as  indicating  very  remarkable  fluctuations. 
The  price  of  wheat,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  last 
century,  was  508.  became  reduced  to  40s.  80s.  and 
eventually,  in  the  ten  years  between  1740  and  1750, 
to  so  low  a  rate  as  24b.  a  quarter.  No  wonder  that 
the  culture  of  corn  should  now  receive  a  check,  and 
that  a  large  proportion  of  our  arable  land  should  be 
transferred  from  tillage  to  grazing.  The  effect  of 
this  conversion,  and  of  an  increasing  population, 
raised  the  price  of  cora  in  the  ten  years  from  1750 
to  1760,  to  an  average  of  42s.  6d.;  and,  in  a  few 
years  more,  turned  the  scale  from  export  to  import ; 
a  change  which,  with  more  or  less  fluctuation,  has 
continued  ever  since.  From  1764  to  1790,  the  ave- 
rage price  of  wheat  varied  from  42s.  to  50s. ;  oiir 
annual  imports  from  200,000  to  500,000  quarters  of 
all  kinds  of  corn.  But  since  1792,  the  average 
prices  have  been  from^50  to  60,  70,  80,  90,  and 
even  98s. :  *  our  annual  imports  from  half  a  million 
to  two  millions  of  quarters  of  corn  of  all  kinds. 

These  periodical  statements  are  useful  in  showing 
the  proportion  that  our  corn  produce  has  at  different 
times  borne  to  our  population.  Another  mode  of 
forming  an  idea  of  the  progress  of  agriculture  is  by 
the  number  of  acts  of  parliament  passed  annually  for 
inclosing  common-land.  The  first  parliamentary  act 
that  seems  to  have  been  thought  necessary,  or  of 
which  we  have  a  record,  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.;  the  next  in  that  of  Queen  Anne.    From  this 
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*  See  the  Article  Corn  La^ws,  VoL  UL  p.  S52,  of  this  Supplement. 
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Agricr^ine  time  forward,  such  legislative  permissions  were  ac« 
'    "     counted  indispensable  preliminaries  to  inclosing  com- 
mons.   We  subjoin  a  list  of  them  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  Parliament. 

Inclosuie       Avenge  Num- 
ber of  theK 
AcU  amraaUy. 

a 


Siaeof 
Fanns. 


AcCe. 


Prom  1719  to  1759,  there 
were  passed 

From  1764  (when  the  price 
of  com  rose)  to  1779> 

The  absorption  of  capital  in 
the  American  war  affected 
the  extension  of  tillage, 
and  the  average,  from 
1780  to  1794,  was  only 

The  hieh  prices  of  1795  and 
1796  multiplied  /inclo- 
sures,  and  produced  for 
those  two  years. 

From  1797  to  1808,  both 
years  inclusive, 

From  1804  to  1811,  ditto, 


249 
941 


58 


445 


30 


146 

581 
736 


73 

83 
92 


Since  1811,  the  change  in  polidcal  circumstances 
has  caused  considerable  fluctuation*    We  add  the* 
number  of  acts  in  each  specific  year.. 

In  18U  (high  prices)^         •  .  134 

(This  is  the  greatest  number  in  any  year.) 

1812  (very  high  prices),         .  •  123 

1813  (peace  had  become  probable),  1 17 

1814  (peace),    >       .  .  .         II9 
•      1815  (Prices  had  fallen  greatly),         .  82 

181 6  (Great  agricultural  distresfr),         ..        49 

The  average  extent  of  each  ioclosure  is  computed 
at  1200  acres ;  the  outlay  about  h^lO per  acre. 

The  total  superficial  exient  inclosed,  in  virtue  of 
acts  of  Parliament  during  the  last  100  years,  may  be 
calculated,  or  rather  guessed,  at  nearly  five  million 
of  acres..  These  acts  velate  only  to  England  and 
Wales ;  for  in  Scotland  such  improvements  do  not 
require  a  special  authority. 

We  have  already,  in  the  article  AoatccLTURS, 
treated  of  the  points  of  superiority  in  our  husbandry 
over  that  of  the  Continent,  ascribing  it  to  various 
.causes,  and  to  none  more  than  the  medium  size  of 
our  farms,  which  difier  equally  from  the  large  un- 
manageable tracts  held  by  Polish  noblemenr  and 
the  diminutive  occupancies  so  common  among  the 
French  peasantiy,  particularly  since  the  Revolution* 

The  size  of  farms  in  England-  i»  greatest  in  the 
best  cultivated  districts ;.  that  is,  in  &e  counties'to 
the  east  of  the  metropolis,*  viz.  Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk, 
and  Norfolk.  Farms  are  extensive,  also,  in  North- 
umberland. In  these  counties,  the  engagements  of 
farmers  are  for  larger  sums  than  in  East  Lothian, 
Berwickshire,  or  any  part  of  Scotland ;  rents  being 
frequently  from  L.800  to  L.1200  and  L.1500  a- 
year.  In  more  retired  districts,  particularly  in  Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland,  and  Wales,  the  occupancies, 


whether  farmed  or  held  in  property,  are  in  general  AgricukoKb 
very  small;   and  an  average  of  all  the  farms  of 
England  and  Wales  would  not  much  exceed  L«  150 
a-year* 

Leases  in  England  are,  with  the  exception  of  par* 
ticular  districts,  granted  for  seven  years  only ;  when 
the  term  is  longer,  the  case  is  peculiar,  and  applies 
to  land  that  evidently  requires  very  extensive  improve- 
ment. Farms  are  also  let  occasionally  from  year 
to  year.  There  is  in  such  cases  somediing  like  an 
assurance,  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  that  the  ten- 
ant shall  not  be  removed  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  or  that  otherwise  the  improvements  shall  be 
considered  and  allowed  for.  When  a  tenant  holds 
from  year  to  year,  there  is  a  written  agreement,  with 
specified  covenants;  the  tenant  being  subjected  to 
fines  in  the  event  of  a  deviation  from  them,  f  Both 
methods  are  highly  injudicious ;  and  it  is  in  the  pre- 
valence of  them,  more  than  in  the  existence  of  tithes 
and  poor's  rates,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  back- 
ward state  of  agriculture  in  many  of  our  finest  coun- 
ties. No  cla««s  of  men  have  more  liberality  than  the 
English  landholders ;  but  it  would  be  in  vain  to  ex- 
pect a  tenant  to  lay  out  much  capital  on  the  im- 
provement of  a  farm  of  which  his  tenure  comes  to  an 
end  in  seven  years,  or  may  be  disturbed  by  the  com- 
mission of  a  trespass,  or  the  occurrence  of  a  death. 
A  tenant  so  situated  loses  the  habit  of  reflecting  on 
improvements,  and  even  of  carrying  into  effect  those 
which  he  is  aware  would,  in  time,  be  advantageous. 
If  he  succeed  in  saving  money,  he  is  much  more  like- 
ly to  place  it  out  at  interest  than  to  employ  it  in  his 
own  business* 

The  expence  of  cultivation  has  increased  great-  fff^^ 
ly  during  the  present  age ;  the  enhancement  con- 
sequent on  war  and  taxation  not  having  been  coun- 
teracted in  agriculture^  as'  in  manufactures,  by  in- 
genious discovery,  improved  machinery, .  or  any 
great  augmentation  of  capital.  The  following  table 
contains  the  averages  of  three  distinct  years,  at  pe- 
riods considerably  remote  from  each  other. 

Average  Expence  of  CubivaHng  One  Hundred  Acres 
ofLandfJbr  three  distinct  i^rs.  % 


I7d0. 

1803< 

1813. 

L,     »•      tL 

/*.     #.     iL 

L.     iw      d. 

Rent 

88     6     3i 

121     2     7i 

161  12     7| 

Tithe 

20  14     If 

26     8     0: 

SB  17     3 

Rates 

17  IS  10 

31     7     7 

38  19     2^ 

Wear  and  1 
Tear      f 

15  13     5\ 

22  11  10| 

31     2  lOf 

Labour 
Seed 

85     5     4f 
46     4  10| 

118     0     4^ 
49    2    7 

161.12  Hi 
98  17  10 

(Manure 

48     0     3 

68     6     2 

87     7     0^ 

Team 

67     4  \Qt 

80     8     01 

134  19     8) 

Interest 

22  11  11^ 

30     3     8| 

50     5    6 

Taxes 

18     1     4 

Total 

411   14  llj 

547  10  Hi 

771  16     4J 

•  Arthur  Young  On  the  Progressive  Value  qf  Money f  p.  7. 

t  Evidence  of  Surveyors  in  Com  Committee  Reports^  1814. 

X  Returns  made  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  published  by  Arthur  Young. 
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AgikQltme.  The  last  polumn  may  -be  taken  as  a  fair  represea- 
^^  tation  of  agricultaral  ezpence  at  the  present  time. 
There  have  been  reductions  in  some  paiticulars, 
especially  labour  and  taxes ;  the  >tax  on  horses  em- 
ployed in  husbandry  (l7s.  6d.  a-head  during  the  war) 
having  been  materially  reduced  in  1816;  but  this  is 
balanced  by  some  additional  e3y)ence8,  particularly 
the  charge  for  manure,  which  is  not  fiiiiy  stated  in 
the  above  column.  Surveyors  arc  accustomed  to 
calculate  the  produce  of  land  with  reference  to  the 
rent:  highly  cultivated  land  ought  to  produce  three 
rents,  that  is,  one-third  of  the  gross  produce  should 
go  for  the  rent,  another  for  the  expences,  and  the 
remainder  for  the  farmer's  profit ;  inferior  land,  re- 
quiring additional  expence  in  cultivating,  the  rent  is 
in  general  only  a  fourth,  sometimes  only  a  fiflh,  of 
the  gross  produce.  *  It  was  in  1813,  afler  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Bonaparte  in  Russia,  that  land  survey- 
ors began  to  lower  their  estimates  of  rent,  in  the 
prospect  of  peace,  f 

A  century  ago,  our  cattle,  from  feeding  on  wastes 

Sheepj  Ac.  and  commons,  were  not  one-half^  sometimes  even  not 
one«third,  of  their  present  weight.  To  calculate  the 
number  of  cattle  in  England  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty.  It  is  commonly  computed  to  contain  from 
4,000,000  to  5,000,000  oxen.  Horses  are,  of  course, 
much  less  numerous,  and  do  not  appear  to  exceed 
1,500,000,  of  which  about  1,000,000  are  used  in  hus- 
bandly, 200,000  are  kept  for  pleasure,  and  800,000 
are  colts  and  breeding  mares.  In  all  these  departments 
of  rural  economy^  an  increase  of  number  takes  place 
as  improvements  are  introduced,  and  pasturage  ame- 
liorated ;  but,  in  one  of  the  humbler  objects  of  a.  for- 
mer's care,  we  mean  poultry,  the  progress  of  society 
operates  to  produce  a  reduction.  Thfs  is  owing 
chiefly  to  the  number  of  farm-bouses  diminishing  as 
farms  increase  in  extent,  and  to  the  abridged  supply, 
of  that  waste  provision  which  forms  the  chief  .food  of 
poultry. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  England  is  a  point  of 
interest,  both  in  a  manufacturing  and  agricultu- 
ral sense*  We  are  inclined  to  take  the  average 
at  18,000,000  or  19,000,000  she^p,  and  7,000,000 
lambs.  The  number  jof  long- wool  led  sheep  b  fully 
4,000,000 ;  their  .fleeces  average  7  or  8  lbs. ;  of  short- 
woolled  sheep  the  quantity  is  much  greater,  and  prO' 
bably  exceeos  14,000,000;  but  the  average  weight 
of  fleece  is  only  from  3  to  3}  lbs.  The  whole  quan- 
tity of  wool  annually  shorn  in  England  seems  above 
80,000,000  lbs.  The  merinos  were  introduced  about 
the  b^inning  of  the  present  century,  and  were  im- 
ported in  large  numbers  after  our  alliance  with  Spain, 
in  1809*  Opinions  differ  Jn  regard  to  their  utility, 
the  carcase  not  having  answered  so  well  a^  the 
fleece.  Considerable  advantage,  however,  has  been 
derived  from  crossing  them  with  our  own  breeds,  and 
farther  experience  may  lead  to  more  beneficial  results. 
The  great  pasturage  counties  are  Leicester,  North* 
ampton,  Lincoln,  a^  Somerset.  Of  the  counties 
for  butter  and  cheese,  the  principal  are  Cheshire* 


Gloucestershire,  and  Wiltshire.  Of  butter,  England,  Agriculture. 
from  the  richness  of  her  pasture,  should  naturally  ~  '^ 
make  large  exports ;  but  taxes  press  so  much  on  our 
agricultural  produce,  that  our  iCustom-housc  returns 
exhibit  no  shipments  worth  notice,  except  to  the 
Brazils  and  to  our  own  colonies  in  the  West  Indies 
and  North  America.  In  factr  in  this  respect^  our 
agriculturists  have  stood  in  need  of  proliibitory  du- 
ties on  tlie  produce  of  the  Continent. 


Import  of  Butter  atid  Cheese  into  Britain  from  the 
Continent,  chiefly  from  Holland.  ^ 

Cheese. 
87,657  CWt. 
145,562 


Butter. 

S5.867  CWt. 
115,776 


In  1812, 


76,630 


At  that  time  the  rate  of  duty  on  foreign  butter  irn* 
ported  was  only  Ss.  1  ^d.  per  cwt. ;  on  foreign  cheese 
only  4s.  4^.  per  cwt.;  but,  in  1816,  these  duties 
were  qyadrupled,  and  the  imports  greatly  reduced. 
From  Ireland,  the  imports  of  butter  to  London  only 
were,  in  1812,  l60,000  cwt.;  in  1816,  they  were  of 
nearly  equal  amount.  At  that  time  prices  were  low, 
but,  since  the  imposition  of  the  high  duties  on  Con- 
tinental butter,  the  Irish  are  assured  of  a  steady  de- 
mand and  good  price  for  this  very  important  article 
of  their  produce. 

A  national  peculiarity,  of  some  importance  in  it- 
self, and  claiming  our  notice  in  connection  with  the 
'nature  of  our  climate,  is  the  much  larger  consump- 
tion of  butcher-meat  among  the  lower  orders  of  our 
people  than  in  the  same  class  on  the  Continent,  par- 
ticularly in  France.  This  has  long  been  the  case. 
It  was  a  saying  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Kassau,  the 
able  successor  of  the  first  Prince  of  Orange,  that 
the  English  soldiers  nevi^ly  come  over  were,  on  ac- 
count of  their  generous  food,  *'  fit  for  enterprises  of 
high  mettle."  § 

The  annual  amount  of  profit  from  farming,  that  is.  Rate  of 
the  return  fot  the  capital  and  personal  labour  of  far-  Si!?"* 
mers  throughout  the  kingdom,  is  as  little  suscep-        ^ 
tible  of  a  definite  calculation  as  any  thing  in  the 
range  of  statistics.    It  can  be  judged  of  only  by  ap- 
proximation, and 'by  adopting  the  broad  rule  of  land 
surveyors,  who,  in  their  estimates,  assign  an  equal 
sum  K>r  farming  profit  as  for  rent;  this  gives  nearly 
thirty  millions  for  the  farming  profit  of  England  and    * 
Wales ;  an  estimate  confirmed  by  the  returns  under 
the  property-tax,  as  well  as  by  the  probable  amount} 
of  the  farming  capital  of  England,  viz.  between 
L.  250,000,000  and  L.  800,000,000  Sterling. 

Connected  with  these  calculations,  is  the  value  Totd  An- 
of  the  total  annual  produce  of  land  in  England,  ■'ii^  Pn>- 
This  is  necessarily  subject  to  fluctuation ;  the  high  2^^*^' 
price  of  a  particular  season  leading,  in  the  next, 
to  an  extended  tillage,  and  vice  versa.     Taking 
wheat  at  the  medium  of  808.  and  other  com  at 


MWMW* 


*  Evidence  in  Corn  Committee  Reports,  in  1814. 

t  Returns  to  the  House  of  Commons,  181 6. 

f  Sir  William  Temple  On  the  Netherlands^  Chap.  IV.  p,  102. 
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Agriculture,  the  prices  at  which  importation  begins  to  be  al. 
~'~^        lowed,  we  shall  find  an  average  produce  of  somei^ 
what  more  than  sixty  millions  Sterline  in  com :  to 
wbicli,  adding  a  similar  value  in  pasturage,  and  a 
farther  allowance  for  bops,  fruit,  and  vegetables, 
we  have  a  total  of  from  180  to  140  millions.     Such 
seems  to  be  the  collective  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  land  of  England  and  Wales,  and  of  the 
labour  and  ci^ital  bestowed  on  it.    That  this  esti- 
mate is  not  materially  wrong,  appears  from  a  re- 
ference to  the  government  returns  of  rent  (under 
the  property-tax),  which,  in  1810,  amounted  to  near- 
ly  thirty  millions;  and  it  is  conomon  to  consider  the 
rent  from  a  fourth  to  a  fiflh  of  the  gross  produce,  * 
Compaxison      In  Scotland  the  rent  bears  a  higher  proportion  to 
iwd  M?the  *^?  ^^^^^  produce ;  being  in  general  not  less  than  one- 
Conti&cat    '^"^d.     {Evidence  in  Com  Committee  Report,  1814.) 
This  is  owing,  certainly,  not  to  greater  capital,  and 
still  less  to  superior  soil,  but  to  an  exemption  from 
tithe  and  poor's  rate ;  also  to  the  use  of  long  leases. 
A  farther  difference  of  rent  in  favour  of  Scotland 
is  found,  on  examination,  to  be  bi^  apparent,  and 
is    explained    by    the  larger  size  of  the    Scotch 
acre.   'It  is  in  tillage,  not  in  pasturage,  that  the 
Scotch  farmers  lay  claim  to  superiority.     On  com- 
paring English  agriculture  with  that  of  the  Con- 
tinent, we  find  that  our  chief  superiority  consists  in 
machinery  and  live  stock.    Thrashing  machines  are, 
in  a  manner,  unknown  on  the  Continent,  and  all  iron 
manufacture  is  of  inferior  quality.   In  regard  to  live 
stock,  the  countries  that  approach  nearest  to  us  are 
Jutland,   Holstein^    HoUand,    Flanders,  and  Nor- 
mandy, all  evidently  indebted  for  their  extensive 
pasturages  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sea ;  in  the  interior 
of  the  Continent,  pasturage  is,  in  general,  very  indif- 
ferent.  Even  in  these  maritime  provinces,  the  cattle, 
though  frequently  large^  are   not  fattened  in  the 
same  gradual  manner  as  in  our  grazing  counties; 
the  meat,  consequently,  is  not  of  equal  flavour.    In 
horses  the  inferiority  is  more  apparent  to  the  eye, 
and  holds  both  as  to  size  and  shape*   Flemish  horses 
are  large,  but  heavy,  while   the  Norman  breed, 
though  capable  of  much  labour,  is  small  in  size  when 
compared  with  the  English.     No  where  are  horses 
seen  of  such  bulk  and  strength  as  the  drays  in  Lon- 
don :  if  they  are,  as  b  supposed,  of  foreign  origin, 
they  have  greatly  surpassed  the  primitive  stock,  since 
neither  the  Netherlands  nor  Holstein  can  now  match 
them. 

The  Corn  Committees  of  Parliament,  in  1818  and 
1814,  collected  a  great  deal  of  useful  injEbrmation  re- 
lative to  the  agriculture  of  the  Continent,  and  the 
price  at  which  foreign  com  could  be  imported  into 
England.  That  price  is  not  so  low  as  may  at  first  be 
imagined*  In  Poland,  land  and  labour  are  very  cheap, 
but  the  means  of  bringing  down  the  grain  from  the 
interior  are  very  limited.  The  great  rivers  are  na- 
vigable only  at  particular  seasons,  and  the  labour  of 
conveyance  is  considerable,  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  bringing  back  the  barks  with  men  and 


oars  against  the  current.  It  n  thus  profitable  to  Afiteuftai^ 
ship  for  England  only  when  the  London  market  is 
at  or  above  70s.  f  The  quantity  of  wheat  annual- 
ly exported  from  Poland  varies  from  200,000  to 
500,000  quarters;  that  from  Pomerania,  and  the 
rest  oi  Germany  bordering  the  Baltic,  from  100,000 
to  150,000.  Flanders  seldom  makes  a  large  export ; 
the  year  1810  affording  almost  the  only  example  of 
the  kind  in  the  present  age.  In  Russia,  the  price  of 
wheat,  though  considerably  lower  than  in  England, 
is  said  to  have  risen  since  1780  in  nearly  the  same 
ratio;  and  in  France,  landed  property  is  burdened  with 
a  direct  tax  {the fonder)  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  rent, 
which,  of  course,  enhances  materially  the  price  of 
produce.  These  facts  are  useful  in  enabling  us  to 
arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  on  a  topic  hitherto  in- 
volved in  vagueness  and  obscurity,-^the  relative 
prices  of  corn  in  England  and  the  Continent.  To 
consumers  on  the  spot,  prices  are,  on  an  average^ 
about  30  per  cent,  below  our  peace  currency,  which 
corresponds  to  a  difference  of  25  p^  cent,  when 
the  freight  and  other  import  charges  are  tMtA  to 
the  price  on  the  spot.  In  butcher-meat,  the  Con* 
tinent,  in  general,  is  also  about  80  per  cent,  below 
the  peace  prices  in  England.  The  variation  of  prices 
among  the  continent^  countries  is  much  smaller 
than  we  generally  imagine ;  and  the  variation  from 
season  to  season  is  also  much  less  than  in  England,, 
because  butcher-meat  enters  comparatively  but  little 
into  the  food  of  the  lower  classes. 

We  cannot  close  this  part  of  our  subject  without 
a  few  remarks  on  the  connection  between  the  state 
of  our  agriculture  and  the  extent  of  our  financial 
burdens.  Those  who  compare  the  heavy  pressure  of 
our  taxes  with  the  lighter  burdens  of  our  continental 
neighbours,  have,  in  general,  the  satisfactioii  of  find- 
ing some  counterpoise  in  the  superior  dexterity  of 
our  people,  and  the  productiveness  of  our  capital. 
This  holds  true,  in  regard  to  our  navigators,  otir 
merchants,  and  our  manufacturers;  and  it  hcMs  ia. 
agriculture  io  regard  to  grazing ;  because  in  gra- 
zing little  personal  labour  is  requisite,  while  capi* 
tal  and  active  habits  of  business  are  of  the  most 
beneficid  operation.  But,  in  the  department  of. 
tillage,  much  jremains  to  be  done  ere  England  can 
claim  any  great  superiority.  Farms  are  yet  too  small 
in  more  than  two-thirds  of  England  ;  and  leases  ge- 
deraliy  too  short.  The  course  of  husbandry  is  fre- 
quently injudicioTis,  the  ploughs  on  a  bad  construc- 
tion, and  there  exists  a  gross  misapplication  of  ani* 
mat  strength.  However  light  the  soil,  and  however 
strong  the  horses,  it  is  still  customary  to  pat  three 
four,  and  frequently  five,  in  a  plough,  Uivoughout  al- 
most all  our  west  and  south-west  counties.  These 
are  the  main  causes  of  the  comparative  unproduc- 
tiveness of  our  finest  counties,  atid  of  our  being  ob- 
liged to  pay  so  heavy  a  premium  in  the  shape  of 
corn  laws  to  support  our  agriculture.  Without  the 
com  laws,  our  lower  classes  would  be  supported  on 
nearly  the  same  terms  as  their  continental  neighbours; 


*  See  the  preceding  Table  of  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  in  England ;  also  the  ttirtiele  CoB«t 
Laws,  p.  864. 
t  Efidence  of  Mr  Jolly^  Com  Committee^  1814. 
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WxM^  and  there  would  be  ne  occtMcm,  with  all  our  taxea^ 
^J*""™^  to  dread  the  competition  of  foreigners  in  almost  any 
branch  of  industry ;  but,  if  the  manufeclurers  of  Eng- 
land are  obliged  to  pay  for  their  support  SO  per  eenf, 
more  than  those  of  France  and  Germany,  while  their 
wages  are  Very  little  higher,  what  other  prospect 
have  we  than  that  of  increasing  emigration,  and  the 
augmentation  of  the  poor  rates  ? 

The  quantity  of  land  still  lying  uncultivated  in  the 
shape  of  wastes  and  commons,  is  a  frequent  topic  of 
animadversion;  persons  unacquainted  with  agricul- 
tural calculation  calling  loudly  for  their  being  brought 
into  culture,  while  the  landed  interest  object  to  pass- 
ing a  general  inclosure  act,  or,  in  other  words^  to 
giving  unlimited  scope  to  speculative  cultivation. 
We  by  no  means  participate  in  their  apprehensions ; 
but  we  would  abstain  from  giving  any  artificial  sti« 
mulus  to  this,  more  than  to  any  other  branch  of  in- 
dustry. Let  the  pfogress  of  inclosure  be  regulated 
by  the  gradual  increase  of  our  population,  and  the 
dtecovety  of  better  methods  of  turning  such  land  to 
account.  No  benefit  can  be  derived  from  applyii^ 
to  this  purpose  any  more  capital  than  goes  into  it 
voluntarily  ;  and  every  experienced  farmer  is  aware^ 
^at  the  best  prospect  df  profit  lies  not  in  reclaiming 
new  soils,  but  in  bestowbg  farther  labour  and  ex- 
pence  on  the  land  already  under  culture. 

V. Mines — QaarrieM — Iron^  Copper,  Tin,  and  Salt 

Works. 

In  regard  to  minerals,  England  does  not  yield  to 
any  country  in  Europe  in  natural  abundance,  and 
takes  the  lead  of  ail  in  the  extent  to  which  these  rude 
treasures  have  been  converted  to  purposes  of  utility* 
Our  great  superiority  lies  in  our  cod-mines,  which 
are  not  only  more  productive,  but  much  more  ad- 
vantageously situated  than  those  of  the  Continent. 
To  the  mines  along  the  coast,  a  ready  conveyance  is 
afforded  by  our  insular  position,  and  to  those  in  the 
interior  by  our  inland  navigation.    The  consumption 
of  coal  in  England,  for  domestic  use^  has  been  com- 
puted, or  rather  gueased,  at  15,000,000  of  tons  an- 
nually.   Large  as  this  quantity  is,  and  larger  as  it 
must  be,  when  we  add  to  it  the  vast  consumption  of . 
manu&ctories*  such  as  iron-works,  sali-works,  glass- 
houses, &c.  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  ex- 
haustion of  this  precious  mineral ;  the  depth  of  the 
coal  beds  being  very  great,  and  the  extent  of  ground 
containing  them  amounting  to  many  hundred  thou^ 
sand  acres.     The  principal  tracts  for  coal  lie  ia 
Northumberland,  Durham,  Derbyshire,  Sta^rdshire, 
and  Glamorganshire,    The  ports  for  shipping  it  in 
large  quantities  are  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  Swai^* 
sea,  and  Whitehaven.    The  motive  of  the  tax  on 
cosl  exported  to  foreign  countries  is  thus  ndther 
an  apprehension  of  eventual  seareity,  nor  even  a 
calculation  of  revenue,  so  much  as  a  dread  of  giving 
our  continental  neighbours  the  means  of  rising 
our  manufactures.    Coal  is  not  wanting  ia  France 
and  Germany,  but  the  mines  are  at  a  distance  from 
water-carriage,  and  as  yet  very  imperfectly  wrought, 
labile  for  domestic  fxHtl  the  iimabitants  give  a  prefbr» 
ence  to  wood. 


DuJty  on  Coal  shipped  tojhreifn  pmiSf  reckoned  iy 
the  Neujcasile  chaUron,  which  u  nearly  double  the 
Winchester. 

To  the  United  States,  in  British  shipping,  L.  0  17  0 
■  in  foreign  shipping,       1  10  8 

To  the  Continent  of  Europe^  or  anyjbreign  country, 

except  the  United  States. 
In  British  shippmg,  •  .         L.  1     2    0 

In  foreign  shipping,         •  ,  1 '  15     4 

Home  Dtaies  on  Coal  since  the  Peace  in  1814,  per 

Winchester  chaldron. 

Carried  coastways  to  London,  •        L.  0     9    4 

To  any  port  in  England,  except  London,    0     6    0 

Amount,  ^Duty  paid  on  Coal  in  thejbllowing  years : 

1815.         1816.        1817. 

Home-duty  in  the  port        L.  L.  L. 

of  London,      •         555,157    570,066     598,34ft 

Total  home-duty  on 
coal  carried  coast- 
ways  in  England  and 
Wales,  including 
London,        •  894,497     980,496    885,978 

Duty  on  coal  export- 
ed to  foreign  paru,     77,750      65,188      54,886 

Qjnantity  of  Cwds  shipped  coastnays  in  England  in 

the  year  1817* 

Winefaeflter  diaklYonib 
Newcastle,     •        •        •        • 


Sunderland, 

Swansea,         • 

New  Port  and  Cardiff, 

Lknelly  in  Caermarthen, 

Liverpool, 

Pembroke,        •  • 

Whitehaven, 

Hull, 

From  all  other  parts. 


1,189,5191 

89,576  J 

688,901 

126,150 

88,115 

80,S06 

18,697 

17,61^ 

17,062 

1S,981 

'  17,098 

8,245,651 


Export  of  Coal  in  1817  to  Ireland  and  foreign  parts. 

Whitdiaven  (chiefly  to  Ireland),  184,092 

Liverpool,                do»                •  58,000 

Swansea,                 do.            .  28,664 

Llanelly  (all  to  Ireland),            »  18,459 

(In  Caermarthenshire.) 

Chester  (chiefly  to  Ireland),        .  17»000 

Preston  in  Lancashire,              «  5,879 

Newcastle  to  foreign  parts,        .  96,000 

Sunderland        do.                 •  22,000 

London,            •            .            •  8,000 

Otlier  parts  in  England,            •  98,406 

Ports  of  Scotland  to  Ireland,  122,000 

II                     to  other  parts»  12.000 

665,000* 


•  All  these  stateiisnita  are  taken  iVom  Retttms  to  ihe  House  ^  Comtnons  its  May  and  Jwtt  1^18. 
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Mine^  To  Scotland,  a  oooaiderable -quantity,  of  EnglUh 

^^^^^^   coal  (about  40^)00  cbaldrona)  is  shipped  annually. 

y^^^lL.  In  Wales,  the  coals  carried  coastways  are  chiefly 
from  Swansea  to  Beaumaris,  and  vary  from  20,000 
to  30,000  chaldrons :  the  culm  carried  coastways  in 
Wales  goes  chiefly  to  Pembroke,  Cardigan,  and  Beau- 
maris, and  is  computed  about  18,000  chaldrons. 

Of  inland  coal,  the  consun^ption  in  London  is  ve- 
ry inconsiderable,  the  duty  not  exceeding  L.  1600 
a-year.  Recent  discoveries  in  regard  to  the  impli- 
cation of  steam,  both  for  cooking  and  for  warming 
apartments,  >appear  to  promise  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  consumption  of  coal.  Much  apprehen- 
sion was  excited  in  the  coal  counties,  by  a  proposi. 
tion  brought  forward  in  the  present  year  (1819), 
for  an  equalization  of  the  duty  on  coal,  on  the 
plan  of  relieving  London  and  the  maritime  coun- 
ties, by  finding  an  equivalent  to  government  in  a 
reduced  tax  imposed  on  all  coal,  or,  to  use  the  tech- 
nicat  phrase,  on  ''  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth."  This 
equivalent  might  have  been  found  by  a  very  re- 
duced rate  of  tax,  since  the  whole  of  the  coal  that 
at  present  pays  duty  appears  to  be  below  a  fourth, 
perhaps  below  a  fifth,  of  the  total  consumption.  But 
this  apparently  small  tax  was  represented  as  replete 
with  ruin  to  many  of  our  manufactures,  whose  si- 
tuation had  been  determined  by  the  cheapness  of 
coal,  and  whose  preservation  depended  on  a  conti- 
nuance of  this  advantage.  The  petitions  soon  be- 
came so  numerous  and  urgent,  that  Ministers  hastened 
to  announce  that  the  idea  was  wholly  relinquished  on 
their  part,  and  Uie  question,  when  brought  forward  by 
an  individual  member,  was  lost  by  a  ereat  majority.^ 

Quftmes.  Jn  quarries,  whether  of  stone  or  slate,  England  is 
not  rich,  particularly  the  eastern  half  of  the  king- 
dom :  hence  the  almost  universal  use  of  brick  in,  or- 
dinary buildings.  It  is  not  till  the  traveller  reaches 
Durham,  that  he  finds  stone  commonly  used.  In 
the  northern  counties,  quarries  occur  frequently ;  in 
the  south,  those  of  Portland  and  Bath  are  the  most 
considerable.  Still  xhe  anouid  profits  of  the  whole 
ore  inconsiderable,  when  contrasted  with  tlie  product 
of  our  mines,  as  appears  from  the  following  return : 

Pr^s  in  1810  Jrom  the  QuartM^  Mines,  and  Iron 
Works  in  the  counties  tohere  theif  are  principally 
situated  ;  extracted  Jrom  the  Parliamentary  Papers 
on  the  Property^Tax  : 


Cheshire, 
CotBwall, 
Cumberhind, 
Derbyihite,    . 
Devoivriitre, 
Ottrham, 
York^re,     • 
L4UiGMtcr«     . 
Northumberkoid* 
Shropahiiie,    •• 
Stafiordthire, 
Warwickshire, 
Plintahiie,     . 
6Uiinoi]ganifain, 
Monmouthahire, 
Other  Counties, 


Mines,  M  well  of  Cod  m  ot  Iron, 
Copper,  Tin,  and  Lead. 


877  (coal  and  iron) 
2,147  (tin  and  copper) 

952  (coal) 
1,959  (coal  and  iron) 
3,907  (tin,  copper,  and 
1,668  (chiefly  coal) 
3,800  (chiefly  eoal) 
3,248  (coal,  and  iron) 
3,796  (chiefly  coaD 
1,706  (coal  and  iron) 
327  (ooal  and  iron) 

(iron) 

(coal) 

(ooal  and  iron) 

(coal  and  iron) 


4,573 


Total,  U  29,160 


L. 

9,568 

106,028 

32,466 

18,678 

tnm)  10,830 

51,071 
34JM)6 

30,813 
45,013 
21,058 
21,366 
250 
14,019 
28,057 
11,980 
47,788 


Iron-     I 
Wartu. 


8,354 

656 

34,613 

13,043 

12,259 

7,859 

18,726 

17,420 

6,430 

8,393 

16,715 

29,660 

2,362 

46,182 


L.  483,491 1222,672 


I    40, 


No  branch  of  our  industry  has  increased  more  ra-    Mines, 
pidly  in  the. present  age  than  our  iron-works.     A  Q»^>Ties, 
century  ago,  it  was  computed  that  we  required  an  _^^^-^_j> 
annua]  import  of  20,000  tons  of  foreign  iron ;  an  im-.j'"*^^^ 
port  that  for  many  years  seems  to  have  been  on  the  uid  Works, 
increase,  so  as  to  carry  the  quantity  required,. after 
the  middle  of  last  century,  to  S0,000,  40,000,  and 
even  to  50,000  tons.     This  supply  was  brought  to  us 
from  Sweden  and  Russia^  and  though  burdened  with 
duty,  it  was,  in  quantity,  more  than  double  our  na* 
tive  produce.    JF'ortunately,  afler  the  year    1760, 
discoveries    were    made    which    increased    greatly 
our  supply  at  home.      Bar  iron   had  been  manu- 
factured in  England,  as  on  the  Continent,  with  char- 
coal fuel  only,   coal  being  deemed  inapplicable  to 
that  purpose.      Under  that   impression,   Uie  rapid 
consumption  of  the  wood  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
our  different  iron-works,  bad  necessitated  a  removal, 
at  a  great  expeuce,  of  materials  from  one  spot  to 
another,  and  was  on  the  point  of  causing  an  alarm* 
ing  decay  in  the  business,  when  our  iron-masters, 
after  long  perseverance,  succeeded  in  applying  coal 
to  their  manufacture.    They  had  to  contend  with 
various  prejudices,  fNirticularly  the  supposed  infe- 
riority  of  iron   so  made;   but,  in   the  course   of 
years,  the  manufacture  acquired  such  an  extent  that 
there  were,  in  1805.  220  established  blast- furnaces, 
making  250,000  tons  of  pig-iron.     No  sooner  had 
the  trade  acquired  this  extension,  than  government 
fixed  on  it  as  a  fit  object  of  taxation,  and  proposed 
a  duty  on  iron  of  lis.  per  ton ;  a  proposition  which 
experienced  the  most  decided  resistance  from  the 
body  of  iron-masters.    They  urged  that,  to  put  iron- 
works under  the  regulation  of  the  excise,  would  in- 
terfere materially  with  the  manufacture ;  that  there 
would  be  ffreat  difficulty  in  apportioning  Uie  draw- 
back on  tne  hardware  articles  exported  ;  and  that 
the  expected  produce  of  the  tax  would  be  most  de- 
cidedly lessened  by  the  additional  cost  of  the  can- 
nouy  muskets,  nails,  and  iron-work  q£  various  kinds 
furnished  to  government.     Besides,  a  tax  on  iron 
must  be  charged  on  articles  of  the  greatest  utility ; 
on  the  implements  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
mines ;  on  the  iron  materials  used  in  our  buildings 
and  machinery  as  a  substitute  for  timber ;  on  our 
rail- roads,  and  other  undertakings  of  great  national 
importance.    These  arguments  prevailed  ;  the  Mini- 
stry of  1806  desisted,  and  no  subsequent  attempt 
has  been  made  to  impose  a  duty  on  iron.    ^Papers 
printed  by  the  Iron'masterSf  in  1806.) 

The  principal  iron  mines  are  in  Derbyshire  and 
Glamorganshire;  but  there  are  extensive  mines  in 
other  counties  specified  in  the  prefixed  table.     The 
return  of  peace,  by  suspending  entirely  the  demand* 
of  government,  caused  a  long  and  general  inactivitjf 
in  this  important  manufacture :  many  of  our  iron- 
works were  suspended,  and  the  workmen  with  their 
families  reduced  in  18l6  and  1817  to  great  distress. 
Temporary  relief  was  afforded  them  by  private  sub-^ 
scriptions,  and  by  the  application  of  the  poor's  rate ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  revival  of  business  in  the 
latter  part  of  181 8|  that  the  workmen  were  restored 
to  employment,  or  enabled  to  earn  even  a  scanty 
livelihood.     Now  that  the  works  throughout  the 
kingdom  are  in  activity,  the  computation  is,  that 
300|000  tons  of  pig-iron  are  produced  in  the  fur- 
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^^'  taiftcet  of  England,  two*third8  of  which  are  made  into 
'*^**»  malleable  iron,  the  other  third  into  castings.  The 
capital  invested  in  these  works  is  reckoned  at 
L.  5,000^000  Sterling ;  the  population  employed  by 
them  at  200,000 ;  the  whole,  exclusive  of  the  capital 
and  population  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
hardware,  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  section  on 
Manufactures. 
Copper^  Copper-mines  have  long  been  known  in  England, 

but  they  were  wrought  with  very  little  skill  or  effect 
ontil  towards  the  year  1 700.  Even  at  that  time  the  an- 
nual produce,  after  smelting  the  metal  from  the  ore, 
was  only  a  few  hundred  tons  of  copper ;  and  it  hardly 
exceeded  1000  tons  annually  down  to  the  middle  of 
liBist  century.  From  that  time  forward  the  increase 
became  considerable,  as  well  in  Cornwall  as  in  De- 
von, North  Wales,  and  Derbyshire ;  in  all  of  which 
coppei^  mines  were  discovered  and  wrought.  In 
North  wales  there  were  two  mines  (Paryi»  and  Mo- 
na),  which,  for  some  time  after  the  year  1780,  yielded 
annually  a  large  quantity  of  ore,  but  they  are  no 
longer  productive  :  the  mines  of  Devon  and-  Derby- 
shire continue  to  be  wrought,  but  the  great  product 
is  from  Cornwall,  the  mines  of  which  yield  80,000 
tons  of  ore  annually :  the  metal  obtained  varying 
from  5  to  15  in  the  100  parts,  may  be  stated  at 
8000  tons  of  copper.  It  is  the  Welsh  collieries  that 
afford  to  Cornwall,  as  to  Devonshire,  the  great  means 
of  smelting;  and  as  the  ore  is  less  heavy  than  the 
coal  required  for  this  operation  (one  ton  of  ore  re- 
quiring from  two  to  two  and  a  half  tons  of  coal),  the 
practice  is  to  convey  the  ore  in  vast  quantities  to 
Wales,  particularly  to  Swansea.  The  total  quantity 
of  coal  consumed  for  this  purpose  at  Swansea  ia 
nearly  200,000  tons  a  year ;  exclusive  of  a  farther 
consumption  of  coal  at  the  copper  mines  of  Cornwall, 
in  working  the  ponderous  steam-engines  used  in 
throwing  out  the  water  from  the  pits.  In  this,  as  in 
other  minerals,  France  is  greatly  behind  England, 
She  has  various  copper  mines,  but  her  coal  mines,  at 
least  hitherto  wrought,  are  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
make  such  undertakings  profitable ;  she  consequent- 
ly requires  an  annual  import  from  England.  For 
die  destination  of  our  exported  copper,  we  refer  to 
the  following  table : 


riiish  Copper  exported  in  1 

wrought^ 

From  London, 
Liverpool, 
Bristol, 
Swansea, 
Other  partS) 


tkeJbUoming 


Bast  Indies, 
United  States, 
France, 
West  Indies, 


Holland, 
Other  parts. 


Oirt. 
85,029 

92,939 
6,150 

S,740 

3,287 

138,145 

Cwt 
52,595 
22,733 
14,550 
11,180 
8,382 
7,798 
13,907 

133|145 


The  price  of  copper  in  1740,  and  the  aacceediog 
years,  was  generally  about  Is.  3d. per  lb.;  in  1765, 
it  fell  to  Is.  Id*,  in  1778  to  lOd. ;  sinoe  1781  it  has 
not  been  under  lid.  In  1805,  it  reached  the  un- 
exampled price  of  Is.  1  Id.  per  lb. ;  and  large  importa- 
tions took  place  during  1806,  1807«  1808, 1809,  and 
1810;  but  the  average  price  of  the  last  60  years 
may  be  called  Is.  2d.  In  using  copper  for  coin,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  take  I6d.  per  lb«  as  the  rate  of 
value,  which  would  leave  a  proht  to  government  on 
the  mint  operation,  without  affording  a  tenptatioD 
to  individuals  to  melt  the  pieces.  (Grenfeli  on  Cop* 
per  Coinage^  1814.) 

Cornwall  is  also  the  great  seat  of  the  tin*mine8  Tiiu 
of  England.     A  century  ago  the  average  produce 
of  bur  tin  mines  hardly  exceeded  1500  tons. 

From  1720  to  1740,  the  average 

produce  was  •  •  2100 

From  1740  to  1760,  •  2570 

From  1 760  to  1 760,  .  2740 

From  1780  to  1800,        .  •        3100 

The  produce  of  the  mines  does  not  materially  dif* 
fer  from  the  last  of  these  averages.  From  abroad 
we  receive  tin  from  one  quarter  only,  viz.  the  East 
Indies,  in  particular  from  the  Island  of  Banca.  Of 
this  we  imported,  in  1815  and  1616,  nearly  6OO  tons, 
the  chief  part  of  which  was  re-exported  to  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Of  our  own  tin,  about  the  half  is 
used  at  home,  and  the  other  half  finds  its  way  to  the 
following  countries : 

Return  to  Parliament  qf  British  Tin  Exported  .* 


To  Aussia, 

Germany,    including 

Prussia,        • 
Holland,  • 

France,        .  • 

Spain,        • 

Italy, 

Mkfta, 

Turkey, 

East  Indies,  and  Asia 


generally, 
Allc 


other  parts, 


In  1815. 
5,556 

670 

600 
1,002 

220 
1,118 

2S2 
3,708 

9,447 
2,338 

24,89;i 


In  1816. 
Cwt, 

6,139' 

3,482 
1,562 

2,809 
1,396 
3,412 
1,068 
4,fi52 

7J33 
3,263 

35,136 


The  lead  mines  of  England  are  principally  in  Cum-  |^fa^^ 
berland,  Northumberland,  and  Derbyshire ;  the  whole 
calculated  to  produce  from  12,000  to  15,000  tons 
annually.  Black  lead  is  found  in  abundance  in  Cum* 
berland,  in  the  romantic  district  of  Borrodale ;  but 
the  mine  is  opened  only  periodically,  that  the  mar- 
ket may  not  be  overstocked. 

Salt  is  already  a  very  important  product  in  Eng«  Salt 
land,  and  is  likely  to  become  much  more  so  from 
the  measures  urged  of  late  years  on  the  Legislature, 
part  of  which  have  been  adopted,  while  a  farther 
part  seem  only  to  wait  a  season  of  less  financial  pres- 
sure. {Report  of  Committee  on  the  Salt  Duties,  June . 
1818.)  Salt  is  obtained  in  several  ways ;  partly  from 
brine  springs,  partly  from  the  rock,  partly  from  sea 
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water.  In  the  laet  loiiiuier  it  if  manu&ctared  in  va- 
rious salt  pans  along  the  coast,  viz.  in  HampBhire, 
Kent,  and  Essex ;  ^so  in  the  northern  counties  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland,  where  the  abundance 
of  coal  cheapens  materially  the  expence  of  the  pro- 
cess. But  the  great  supply  is  from  the  rock  salt 
and  brine  springs  of  Cheshire,  situated  in  the  soiuh- 
em  part  of  the  county,  near  Northwich.  From  these 
springs  it  is  obtained  (see  the  article  Cheshire)  at 
the  rate  of  one  gallon  of  solid  salt  from  four  gallons 
of  liquid^  while  common  sea  water  does  not  yield 
above  one  in  twenty-eight.  The  price  of  rock-salt  at 
the  rocks  is  only  12s.  per  ton ;  it  is  there  mixed  with 
die  brine  from  the  saline  springs,  and  refined  in  large 
iron  pans,  after  which  it  is  called  white  salt,  and  is 
sold,  the  inferior  at  23s.  the  best  from  35s.,  to  40s. 
the  ton.*  On  salt  for  home  consumption  there  has 
been,  since  1805,  the  enormous  duty  of  iSs.per 
bushel,  nearly  fifteen  times  the  prime  cost.  The 
sale  price  was  thus  raised  to  L.30  the  ton.  This 
duty  has  rendered  to  government,  since  1805,  no 
less  than  L.1,400,000  nett ;  it  is,  besides,  of  easy  col- 
lection, from  the  mines  and  manufiictories  of  salt 


bein^  confined  to  p^icvhir  districts,  and  a 
readily  prevented. 

This  concentration  wW,  it  is  hoped,  be  the  means 
of  facilitating  materially  the  expected  changes  in  the 
law,  since  it  will  render  practicable  the  use  of  rock 
salt  duty  free  to  certain  manufactures  (as  sal-ammo* 
niac,  magnesia,  and  Glauber's  salt)  without  any  great 
risk  of  fraud  on  the  revenue.  An  act  of  great  im- 
portance was  lately  passed  {27th  June  1817),  per- 
mitting the  free  use  of  rock  salt,  not  only  in  curing 
fish,  bujt  in  making  mineral  alkali,  an  ingredient  of 
great  use  as  a  substitute  for  barilla,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap.  This  alkali  is  subjected  to  a  duty, 
which,  it  is  believed,  may  soon  be  raised  to  10^,  per 
cwt.,  producing  about  L.400,000  to  the  reyenue. 
Were  the  w^ole  salt  duty  taken  o£r,  t}ie  ipines 
and  springs  of  Cheshire  might  produce  annu^ly 
24,000,000  bjuahels  of  salt,  each  bushel  of  56  lbs, ; 
but  the  actual  quantity  extracted,  as  appears  by 
evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  May  1817»  is  only  about  10|000,0Q0 
bushels. 


Northwich  salt  exported  (this  is  duty  free), 
Nordiwich  salt  delivered  for  the  fisheries, 

also  duty  free, 
Northwich  salt  which  paid  duty. 

Year  1813. 

1814. 

1815. 

1816. 

Bu^U, 

7,754,000 

984,000 
937,000 

Butheh. 

8,677,000 

1,106,000 
897.000 

Bushels. 
11,595,000 

1,087,000 
933,000 

Bu^els. 
8,592,000 

702,000 
893,000 

The  capital  vested  in  the  works  is  about  L.700,000 : 
and  the  persons  employed,  including  women  and 
children,  about  2400. 

Our  agriculture  has  already  felt  the  good  effects 
of  the  recent  relaxation  of  the  salt  regulations.  The 
high  duty  of  1805  had  necessitated  the  absolute  loss 

.  of  a  quantity  of  refuse,  thrown  out  from  the  salt- 
pans, and  eagerly  bought  up  in  former  years  by  far- 
riers. This  precious  manure  is  now  restored,  and 
affords  the  means  of  giving  fertility  to  1 00,000  acres 
annually.  On  salt  used  for  feeding  cattle,  this  duty 
is  reduced  to  58.  a  bushel.  For  bleaching  or  refin- 
ing, salt  is  delivered  duty  free ;  in  the  Tatter  tlie 
quantity  used  considerably  exceeds  1,000,000  bush- 
els a -year.     (Return  to  House  of  Commons,  2d  April 

.   1818.) 

W.'^  Fisheries. 

A  season  of  peace  is  always  favourable  to  the 
extension  of  our  fisheries ;  and,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  progress  lately  made,  diis  branch  of  our 
national  industry  is  likely  to  be  carried  much  far- 
ther than  at  any  former  period  of  our  history.  Of 
this  we  shall  treat  more  ful^  under  the  article 
Fishery.  At  present  our  space  allows  no  rooi;e 
than  a  brief  notice  df  the  principal  branches  of  our 
fisheries.  I 

Mackerel.         The  mackerel  fishery  is  strictly  English,  and  is 
carried  on  with  great  vigour  on  the  coasts  of  Kent 


and  Sussex,  in  May,  June,  and  July.  Large  as  the 
supply  is,  it  would  still  admit  of  augmentation ;  and 
herrings,  also,  might  be  caught  in  vast  quantities  on 
the  coast  of  Kent,  in  October  and  November.  Hie 
desideratum  with  the  fishermen,  now  that  peace  baa 
reduced  their  expence,  is  not  so  much  a  high  price 
as  a  certain  market ;  and  the  most  eiGectual  way  to 
procure  that  is,  to  quicken,  by  every  possible  means, 
the  conveyance  to  Londop.  The  navigation  of  the 
Thames  not  being  at  all  times  certain  or  eApeditious^ 
it  was  proposed  some  time  ago  (in  1812)  to  improve* 
or  rather  to  re -make,  the  road  to  London  from  the 
small  harbour  called  Holyhaven,  situated  on  the 
Essex  side  of  the  river,  about  30  miles  from  the 
metropolis.  The  late  discoveries  in  the  mode  of  ap- 
plymg  steam  to  navigation,  may  perhaps  render  this 
unnecessary,  but  it  cannot  supersede  anoth^  and 
more  important  plan,  that  of  accelerating,  by  im- 
provements in  the  roads,  -the  conveyance  of  fish 
.  by  land  carriage  from  Brighton,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Sussex  coast*  to  Ln^^n.  An  association  of 
gentlemen,  under  the  name  of  the  Doxnns  Society 
of  Fishermen's  Friends^  was  formed  in  the  end  of 
1815 ;  they  have  since  made  several  interesting  re- 
ports, and  give  reason  to  hope  that  various  improve- 
ments will  be  efiected. 

The  pilchard  fishery  takes  place  chiefly  on  the  POdisiAbr 
coast  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and,  though  sob- 
ject  to  great  fluctuations,  as  well  from  the  seasons 
as  from  our  political  situation  rdatively  to  the  Con- 
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FUlMmM.  thieot,  forms,  on  the  whole^  an  important  branch ; 
employing  a  number  of  seamen  both  in  catch- 
ing the  fish  and  in  carrying  it  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. Its  season  is  generally  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. 

The  herring,  the  most  important  of  all  our  fish- 
erieS)  is  happily  now  in  a  state  of  rapid  extension. 
It  formed^  daring  the  seventeenth  bentury,  the  great 
employment  of  the  Dutch  seamen,  and  was  con- 
templated  by  their  neighbours  with  very  jealous  eyes. 
Accordingly^  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  particularly 
after  the  rupture  with  Holland  in  I672,  several  acts 
were  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  our  fishermen, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Dutch.  The  sub- 
'sequent  accession  of  William  to  our  throne,  and  the 
long  friendship  between  the  two  countries,  relaxed 
the  exertions  of  government ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
the  peace  of  1 748,  that  a  large  bounty  was  given  on 
the  tonnage  of  die  busses,  or  masted  vessels,  so  em- 
ployed. Still  our  fishermen  proved  unable  to  com- 
pete  with  the  experience  and  patient  perseverance  of 
the  Dutch,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  raise  the 
bounty  from  SOs.  to  508.  per  ton.  This  had  the  de- 
sired efiect,  and  the  number  of  busses  increased ;  but 
the  additional  208.  being  withdrawn  in  1771,  the 
fishery  again  declined.  The  American  war,  and, 
subseqaently,  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution, 
proved  extremely  adverse  to  its  extension :  at  lost, 
m  1808,  an  act  was  passed,  canyiog  the  bounty  to 
L.  3  a  ton  on  the  busses,  with  a  farther  grant  of  2s. 
per  barrel  on  all  herrings  caught  whether  in  busses 
or  boats.  This  important  act  was  farther  confirmed 
in  1815,  and  the  bounty /»^  barrel  raised  to  4s.  with 
the  essential  qualification  that  the  herrings  should  be 
gutted  before  curing.  .  A  farther  and  sUll  more  im- 
portant law  (27th  June  I817)  declares,  that  not 
only  common  salt  but  rock  salt,  which  is  much 
cheaper,  may  be  used  duty  free  for  our  fisheries. 
^  These  acts  form  the  grand  charter  of  the  Bri- 
tish fisheries.  The  bounty,  which  was  formerly  rec- 
koned by  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping  employed,  is 
now  awarded  on  the  quantity  caught,  the  barrels 
being  branded  by  customhouse  officers.  The  mode 
of  curing  adopted  by  the  Dutch  has  been  commu- 
nicated to  our  fishermen,  and  bounty  refused  in  all 
cases  in  which  either  the  herrings  or  barrels  were  in 
improper  condition.  The  success  has  been  corre- 
spondent: successive  reports  made  by  the  Commis- 
stoners  of  the  Herring  Fishery,  in  1816,  1817,  1818, 
and  1819>  concur  in  exhibiting  a  progressive  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  gutted  before  curing,  and, 
of  course,  entitled  to  the  higher  bounty.  The  in- 
crease of  our  fishing-craft,  however,  has  been  only 
in  the  number  of  boatsw  In  the  busses,  or  masted 
vessels,  there  is  no  augmentation,  the  bounty,  even 
on  its  present  footing  {L.Sper  ton),  being  insuffi- 
cient to  counterpoise  the  superior  economy  o£  the 
boats.  (Eraser  on  the  Fisheries.) 
•  Greenland  was  first  discovered  by  the  English, 
but  in  this,  as  in  other  bradches  of  navigation,  we 
long  aUowed  the  Dutch  to  take  a  lead.  It  was 
not  till  after  1750  that,  government  having  granted 
a  bounty  of  408.  ji  ton  on  every  vessel  employed  in 
the  whale  fisheryi  a  considerable  increase  took  place 
in  this  branch. 
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In  1750,  the  vessels  employed  were  only  19;  in  FiAerfes. 
1756,  they  had  increased  to  67.  The  war  soon^*^/^^ 
caused  a  decrease  of  one-half;  but,  at  the  return 
of  peace  in  1763,  this  fishery  revived,  and  in  1770, 
the  vessels  employed  amounted  to  50;  in  1778, 
to  55  \  in  1775,  to  96.  The  American  war  again 
caused  a  decrease,  and  in  1782,  the  vessels  so  em- 
ployed were  only  88.  In  1784,  they  increased  to 
89,  and  in  1785,  to  140;  after  this  they  exceeded 
200  annually  till  1 798  ;  but  the  long  continuance  of 
the  late  wars  reduced  them  below  the  half;  and  the 
advantages  of  peace  have  been  counteracted  by 
causes  which  have  as  yet  prevented  the  English  ves- 
sels from  regaining  the  number  employed  previous 
to  179s. 

The  Newfoundland  fishery  has  been  considerable  Newfound- 
for  fully  a  century  past ;  as  a  nursery  for  seamen,  it  ''^ 
is  accounted  of  such  consequence  as  to  have  formed 
the  object  of  a  specific  article  in  most  of  our  treaties 
of  peace.  The  fish  caught,  particularly  in  tim^  of 
peace,  is  sent  less  to  Britain  than  to  the  Catholic 
countries  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  a  market  subject 
to  all  the  interruptions  attendant  on  a  change  of  poli- 
tical relations.  The  number  of  vessels  employed  in 
this  fishery  at  diffisrent  times  was  as  follows : 


In  1731, 

* 

. 

• 

. 

70 

1764, 

. 
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. 

140 

1774, 
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in  1784  the  number 
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236 

1785, 
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At  this  rate  the  fishery  continued  until  the  war 
of  1793,  after  which,  particularly  after  our  rupture 
with  Spain  in  1797>  it  fell  off  greaUy ;  the  fishing  ves- 
sels in  1798  being  only        .        •        .      140 

The  continuance  of  war,  and  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  French  in  Italy,  occasioned  additional  dcs> 
pression,  so  that,  in  1810,  the  number  of  our  ves- 
sels employed  at  Newfoundland  did  not  exceed  92. 
The  peace  seemed  to  promise  a  revival  of  tliis  im- 
portant nursery  of  seamen,  and,  in  the  year  I8I6, 
the  number  of  vessels  that  arrived  in  Newfoundland 
was  795,  manned  by  6000  seamen  (Report  of  Com" 
miitee  in  June  1817,  p.  7) ;  but  the  trace,  both  then 
and  in  1817  and  1818,  proved  unprofitable,  in  con- 
sequence of  indifferent  seasons,  of  the  high  duty  im- 
posed on  fish  imported  in  British  vessels  into  Naples, 
and  of  the  competition  of  the  French  fishermen,  who 
are  supported  by  a  high  bounty  from  their  govern- 
ment. It  will  thus  require  a  considerable  time  to 
reinstate  this  branch  of  our  fisheries.  A  treaty  with 
the  United  Sutes,  concluded  in  the  end  of  1818, 
determines  the  limits  within  which  the  shipping  of 
each  nation  have  the  power  of  fishing. 

It  is  matter  of  surprise  to  foreigners  that  a  mari- 
time nation  should  not  have  more  effectually  culti- 
vated this  great  means  of  facilitating,  the  support  of 
our  population.  The  ample  supply  that  might  have 
been  afforded  by  the  Nymph  Bank  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  Ireland  has  been  avowedly  neglected ;  and 
it  is  but  very  lately  (October.  1818)  that  we  made 
the  discovery  of  a  Bank  of  almost  equal  productive* 
ness  in  the  vicinity  of  Orkney.  Fish  is  littk  known  to 
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the  mass  of  the  people  in  our  ioland  counties.  M^ile 
the  value  of  the  butcher-meat  annually  consumed  io 
England  exceeds  L.  80,000,000  Sterling,  the  value 
of  our  fish  caught  on  our  coasts  and  rivers  hardly  ex- 
ceeds L.  2,000^000,  Yet  its  price^  with  the  econo- 
my and  improved  arrangements  attendant  on  a  state 
of  peace,  would  not  ^xceed  20b«  a  cwt«,  while  other 
animal  food  costs  fully  three  times  that  sum.  It 
might  easily  be  conveyed  in  a  corned  state  by  light 
waggons  through  the  interior  of  the  country.  The 
London  Association  Jbr  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  made, 
in  1812,  some  most  encouraging  experiments  in 
this  respect ;  having  forwarded  corned  cod,  in  quan- 
tities of  one  or  two  tons,  to  various  manufacturing 
towns.  This  cod,  on  being  steeped  48  hours  in  cold 
water,  was  found  to  eat  with  potatoes  almost  like 
fresh  fish.  And  all  this  was  done  on  an  extensive 
scale  at  the  almost  nameless  sacrifice  of  L.  55.  A 
spirited  imitation  of  this  example  would  greatly  in- 
crease our  exports  of  fish  to  Spain.  Portugal,  and  the 
Mediterranean ;  while  at  home  it  would  afford  the 
readiest  means  of  supplying  a  nutritious  food  to  the 
lower  orders;  a  considerable  proportion  of  whom 
must,  from  the  nature  of  our  poor-laws,  perhaps  from 
unavoidable  causes,  continue  for  a  length  of  time  a 
burden  on  the  community.  To  accomplish  this  ef- 
fectually, the  duty  on  salt  ought  to  be  entirely  taken 
off.  Fishermen  living  in  hamlets  or  in  detached  cot- 
*  tages  along  the  sea-side,  can  never  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  excise,  and  will  never,  without  their 
complete  removal,  be  able  to  fish  at  any  day  and 
hour  that  may  suit  their  other  avocations.  Every 
great  fish-market  should  have  beside  it  a  sahii%- 
housc  for  curing  the  fii»h  remaining  unsold  at  a  pre- 
scribed hour ;  these  might  afterwards  be  sent  into 
the  country,  or  put  apart  for  a  winter  store.  ^ 

VII.-—  Mannfacturesn 

In  this  great  department  of  our  productive  indus- 
try, we  begin  with  woollens,  which,  although  no 
longer  the  largest  of  our  manufactures  in  point  of 
export,  nor  even  in  the  value  annually  made,  is  en- 
titled to  the  first  place  from  the  priority  of  its  esta- 
blishment, as  well  as  from  the  substantial  basis  on 
which  it  rests.  England,  from  the  extent  of  her 
pastures,  abounded  in  wool  from  a  very  remote  age, 
and  the  inhabitants  were,  doubtless,  capable  of  ma- 
nufacturing it  into  rude  clothing ;  each  weaver  work- 
ing in  his  separate  cottage,  and  with  very  little  aid 
from  machinery.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, we  appear  to  have  had  only  the  most  humble 
fabrics,  and  to  have  imported  all  cloth  of  finer  tex- 
ture ;  sending  abroad  our  wool  in  quantities  to  Flan- 
ders, a  country  whose  inhabitants  were  at  that  pe- 
riod much  farther  advanced  than  the  rest  of  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  Italy.  It  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century  that  a  better  systeo^  was  in- 


1790,  (peace) 

L.  7,800,000 

1791, 

7,700,000 

1792, 

7,700.000 

1793,  (war) 

5,200,000 

1794, 

6,600»000 

1795, 

.  7,600,000 

1796, 

9,000,000 

1797, 

.   7,400,000 

1798, 

9,700,000 

1799, 

10,200,000 

Of  these  extensive  exports,  the  largest  proportion 
went  to  the  United  States ;  our  shipments  thither, 
in  1770,  exceeded  L.  2,000,000,  and,  increasing  re- 
gularly with  the  capital  and  population  of  America, 
amounted,  in  1799»  to  L.  4,000,000.  Holland  was 
also  a  gqod  customer ;  and  to  Portugal  and  Spain 
our  exports  were  hot  inconsiderable.  From  1800  to 
1807,  the  woollen  manufacture  was,  on  the  whole, 
thriving,  and  our  exports  were  large  and  steady ;  but 
after  1808,  the  Orders  in  Council,  Bonaparte's  pro- 


*  Sir  T.  Bernard  On  the  Emfhynneni  of  the  Labouring  Classes, 

t  Official  value  is  distinct  from  real  value,  being  a  computation  founded  on  a  series  of  rules  for  estimat- 
ing merchandise  by  the  package,  prescribed  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1696.  The  increase  in  the  value  of 
commodities  since  then,  though  very  diflbrent  in  different  articlesi  has  been  fully  50  jtier  cent,  on  the  whole, 

which  it  is  necessary  to  add,  to  arrive  at  the  rial  value* 
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troduced.  Flemish  maiittfacturafs  were  invited  over  y^Maht- 
to  England,  and  improved  greatly  the  quality  of  our  ^"^'^ 
home  made  woollens.  The  seats  of  this  branch  of 
industry  appear  at  that  time  to  have  been  Kent  and 
Essex ;  afterwards  Gloucestershire,  and  subseauent- 
ly  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  occupied  at 
first  the  southern  and  more  improved  districts,  and 
Bprea4  afterwards  to  the  northward,  on  account  oi* 
the  cheapness  of  labour,  the  abundance  of  coal,  and 
the  convenience  of  waterfalls  for  the  machinery. 
The  general  character  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of 
England  has  been  that  of  slow  progress,  but  of  little 
fluctuation ;  the  latter  evidently  a  consequence  of  its 
depending  much  more  on  home  consumptk>n  than 
pn  export.  It  was  extended,  not  like  cotton  and 
hardware,  by  means  of  discovery  and  invention,  but 
b^  the  progressive  increase  of  our  population ;  ha* 
^mg  been  so  considerable  in  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  tliat  the  total  value  of  woollens  ma- 
nufactured was  computed  at  eight  millions  sterling, 
of  which  five  were  for  home  consumption,  and  three 
for  export.  In  the  long  period  from  1700  to  1780, 
the  exports  experienced  a  regular,  but  not  rapid  rise ; 
amounting  in  the  latter  years  (after  distinguishing 
between  the  real  and  the  customhouse  value)  Io  an 
average  of  six  millions  sterling,  while  our  home  con- 
sumption increased  in  proportion  to  our  auementing 
numbers.  After  the  peace  of  1788,  wooUena  par- 
took of  the  benefit  of  several  of  the  mechanical  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  of  the  cotton  manofactoref 
and  continued  to  extend,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
petition of  other  countries,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Export  of  Woollen  Manu/hcturei,  not  (jfficial^  but 

real  value*  f 


Manuihtf-  hibitory  decrees,  fuid  oar  unfbrtunate  disputes  with 
j^'^    America,  caused  a  great  fiilctuation  and  diminution 
"^^V^^^  in  our  exports. 

Export  of  WoolUnsJrom  Britain. 

1808»  .          .          .        L.  7,280,370 

18Q9,  .              •                8,124,2^6 

1810»  •             •             •          8,659,821 

1811,  .  .             .       6,564,817 

1812,  .  .  •         7,627,486 

The  political  agitations  of  these  years  were  pro- 
ductive of  great  distress  amox^  die  woollen  mana« 
facturers,  particularly  ia  1811.  and  1812,  as  was  but 
too  amply  shown  by  the  mass  of  evidenc/e  collected 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  io  Council  in  the  latter 
year.  This  distress  would  have  been  still  greater, 
had  not  the  large  demands, of  government  for*arn^ 
.  clothing  in  seo^e  decree  supplied  the  blank. 

Export  of -our  JFootkns  in  Peace, 

Years.  Value. 

1*14,         .  .  .        Ii.  7,567,507 

J815,  .  .  .      10,198^54 

1816,         ,  .  •  8,404,484 

•« 

We  select  1815,.  a.  y«ar  of  lacge  export,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  tbeproportion  in  whi«h  our  woo)« 
lens  are  sent  to  d^erent  oounlxies. 
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YieAJi  18^15. 

* 

VakM. 

Countries. 

(Real  not  OffidaL) 

Germany,  including  Prussia, 

.       L.539,745 

Netherlands, 

383,446 

Portugal, 

727,805 

Spain, 

231,610 

Gibraltar, 

137,605 

Italy, 

124,556 

Malta, 

158,827 

Ireland,  and  Isle  of  Man, 

822,230 

East  Indies, 

1,062,926 

America,  viz.  United  States, 

4,378,198 

Our  North  American  Colonies, 

599,686 

West  Indies, 

357,896 

Colonies  of  other  powers. 

427,431 

To  all  other  parts, 

251,873 

L.10,198,S34 

The  year  I.799  ^^  ^"^  ^^  unexampled  demand 
and  high  price.  An  inquiry,  instituted  the  year  afler 
by  Parliament,  into  the  state  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture, afforded  a  variety  of  useful  data  relative  to 
the  extent  of  capital  and  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed. The  result,  as  far  as  the  name  of  result  can 
be  given  to  inferences  founded,  on  a  partial  know- 
ledge of  facta,  was,  that  the 


Total  annual  value  of  woollens  manu* 

factored  in  England  was 
And  the  value  of  the  raw  material, 


L.20,000,000 
6,000,000 


stance  which  would  be  of  very  serious  import  to  Manofac- 
a  country  so  much  more  loaded  with  taxation  than     ^'^ 
its  neighbours,  were  it  not  in  a  considerable  degree 
counterljalanced  by  the  raw  material  being  of  home 
growth.  ~ 

It  was  computed  in  1800,  that  of  the  whole  wool- 
lens made  in  England,  more  than  a  third  was  manu- 
factured in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  a  pro- 
portion which,  from  the  advantages  of  this  quarter 
over  others,  is  now,  we  imagine,  not  far  below  one- 
half.  Wiltabive,  Glms^cstershire,  and  Somersetshire, 
are  the  other  seats  of  this  manufacture.  For  ship- 
ping our  woollens,  London  was  long  the  only  con- 
siderable port.  About  the  year  1700,  the  usual  ex- 
ports were  to  the  value  of  a  million  from  the  out- 
ports,  and  of  two  millions  from  London,  where  the 
•business  was  managed  by  the  Blackwell  hall  factors  t 
but  since  inland  navigation  has  become  extensive, 
the  Yorkshire  woollens,  even  when  bought  up  by 
London  merchants,  are  in  general  exported  from 
Liverpool. 

Extensive  as  are  our  sheep  pastures,  our  manu- 
facturers find  it  necessary  to  make  an  annual  impor- 
tation of  foreign  wool.  This  takes  place  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe. 

Countries  Jr am  which  Wool  was  Imported  into  Eng- 
land iu  1815.  ' 


Germany, 

France,  ^  •  , 

Portugal, 

Spain, 

Ireland,  and  Isle  of  Man, 

Other  parts, 


Lbt. 

3,187,000 
757,000 
1,146,000 
6,929,000 
1,355,000 
1,667,000 


leaving  a  much  larger  proportion  for  wages  than  in 
the  case  of  our  cotton  manufacture; — a  circum- 


Making  a  total  of      i4,99I«000 
{Customhouse  Jtetums  to  Parliament ^  1816.) 

These  importations  being  duty  free,  and  operat- 
ing materially  to  keep  down  the  price  of  English 
wool,  the  venders  of  the  latter,  or,  as  they  are  termed, 
the  wool-growers,  have  of  late  years  been  very  urgent 
with  Government  to  impose  a  duty  on.  foreign  wool, 
not  on  the  Spanish,  which  they  admit  to  be  necessary 
as  a  mixture  with  our  own,  but  on  those  species  of 
foreign  wool  which  come  more  immediately  into 
competition  with  their  own  growth.  They  took  oc- 
casion, under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Sheffield,  to  bring 
their  claim  before  Parliament  during  the  agricultural 
distress  in  1816;  but  the  committee  appointed  to 
consider  of  it  made  no  difficulty  in  declaring,  that 
no  part  of  that  distress  arose  from  an  inadequate 
price  of  wool ;  and  the  evident  impolicy  of  buraen- 
mg  a  raw  commodity  which  employs  the  labour 
of  BO  many  thousand  individuals,  prevented  mini- 
sters from  listening  to  such  applications,  until  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  present  year  led  at  last 
(MrVsamtXarCi  Speech,  7th  Junel8l9)  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  a  small  duty  calculated  to  produce  L.  100,000. 
The  importations  are  a  full  tenth  of  the  total  con- 
sumption, having  in  1818,  as  in  1814,  exceeded 
15,000,000  lbs.  The  wool-growers  complain  of  the 
great  pressure  of  taxation,  but  the  price  has  alsa 
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Mannfac  risen  considerably  since  the  bq^iniiing  of  the  wars 
^"^     which  aggravated  our  financial  burdens*. 

In  the  tweWe  years  that  elapsed  from  1789  to 
1600^  there  took  place  a  rise  of  20  per  cent, :  of  the 
subsequent  prices,  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
foUowmg  table : 

Prices  of  Fleece  Wool  in  ike  years  behoeen  1801  and 
1815.  {Evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Seeds  of 
Wool,  ini  SI  6.) 


Yens. 

t 

Best  Sussex  Downs,  per  W. 

1801 

21</.  to22^. 

1802 

20 

22 

1803 

i 

19 

21 

1804 

22 

24 

1805 

28 

30 

1806 

22 

24 

1807 

22 

24 

1808 

23 

24 

1809 

32 

36 

1810 

28 

30 

1811 

20 

21 

1812 

23 

24 

1813 

23 

24 

1814 

26 

28 

1815 

21 

24 

The  quantity  of  wool  grown,  on  an  average,  in 
England  is  144^000,000  lbs.  ^  two-thirds  of  which 
consist  of  short  clothing  wool,  and  one-third  of  a 
much  more  valuable  kind,  called  long  combing 
wool :  the  latter  has,  it  seems,  never  been  produced 
on  the  Continent  of  a  quality  equal  to  ours,  except 
in  some  small  districts  in  Flanders.  The  ordinary 
length  of  the  staple  of  foreign  wool  is  about  two 
inches ;  that  of  our  long  combmg  from  five  to  seven 
inches.  Without  the  latter,  the  continental  manu- 
facturers cannot  equal  us  in  the  stufP  goods  and 
others  made  from  fine  worsted ;  and  hence  the  im- 
portance, say  our  woollen  manufacturers,  of  keeping 
the  law  as  it  stands ;  that  is,  not  only  of  receiving 
foreign  wool,  but  of  preventing  the  export  of  our 
long  wool. 

The  progressive  augmentation  in  the  import  of 
Spanish  wool  is  of  importance,  as  indicating  the  in- 
creased fineness  of  our  cloth. 

Us. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  century,  thb  im- 
port did  not  exceed  .  .  1,000,000 

It  increased  very  slowly,  for,  on  an  ave- 
rage of  five  years,  ending  with  1776,  it 
wasnot()u1te  .  .    ^  1,600,000 

But  in  the  five  years  ending  1787>  it  was 

nearly  .  .  .  2,000,000 

In  the  five  years  from  1787  to  1792i  it 
exceeded  .  .  .  3,000,000 

From  1 792  to  1 800,  the  average  was  nearly  4,000,000 

Since  1800,  though  fluctuating  from  poli- 
tical causes,  it  has  considerably  increas- 
ed, and  now  averages  nearly         .  6,000,000 


Our  cotton  manufacture  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  Mamifkc. 
attention  on  dl£Perent  accounts.  Of  all  pur  manufac-  ^"^  ^ 
tures,  it  affords  the  largest  export,  and  exhibits  the  ^^^"^"T^f 
most  rapid  improvements  in  machinery.  Its  intrq-  nu^^n^ 
duction,  though  not  remote,  is  less  recent  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  It  appears  to  have  taken  place  ^ 
about  two  centuries  ago,  when  it  was  established  at 
Manchester ;  but  it  was  long  conducted  on  a  ver^ 
limited  scale.  The  raw  material,  imported  at  Brgt 
only  from  the  Levant,  in  particular  from  Smyrna, 
began,  after  1660,  to  be  supplied  by  our  West  India 
colonies.  The  quantity  imported  amounted,  about 
the  year  1700,  to  3500  bales ;  but,  increasing  with 
the  extended  cultivation  of  our  colonies,  it  averaged^, 
about  the  year  1720,  something  more  than  7000 
bales.  From  the  colonial  conquests  of  the  war  of 
1756,  our  import  of  cotton  received  a  farther  aug- 
mentation ;  but  the  manufacture  increased  very  slow* 
ly,  a  great  pait  of  our  cotton  being  re-exported  to 
Holkmd,  for  the  supply  of  Dutch  and  German  wea^ 
vers.  It  was  not  tdl  after  the  peace  of  1763,  and 
the  invention,  first  of  a  carding  machine,  and  next  of 
the  spii!ining  jenny,  that  this  manufacture  became 
considerably  extended.  In  1775,  the  average  im« 
port  of  cotton  approached  to  18,000  bales.  A  varie- 
ty of  improvements,  explained  in  our  article  on  Cot- 
ton Manufacture  (pp.  396, 397),  now  took  place, 
and  increased  the  average  import  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial, in  1781,  to  25,000  boles.  Fine  calicoes  and 
muslins  were  now  introduced ;  the  workmen  weie 
withdrawn  from  their  detached  dwellings,  and  col- 
lected into  large  factories;  and  the  price  of  the 
finished  article  experienced  'a  reduction,  notwith- 
standing a  rise  in  the  raw  material,  and  the  wages  of 
labour.  The  period  that  followed  the  peace  of  1733 
is  perhaps  unexampled  in  the  history  of  human  in- 
dustiy,  for  the  rapidity  of  discovery,  the  reduction 
of  price,  and  the  extension  of  sale  diat  took  place  in 
regard  to  cotton  goods*  The  unexpected  com- 
mencement of  hostUities  in  1793  gave  this  branch 
of  our  industry  a  severe  shock,  but  the  improve* 
ments  in  machinery  continuing,  the  cotton  manu*. 
factures  soon  recovered,  and  increased  beyond  ex- 
pectation ;  requiring  a  progressive  and  large  augmen- 
tation of  the  import  of  the  raw  material,  as  appears 
by  the  following  table : 

Bales  or  Pack- 
ageiof276 
lbs.  each. 

Average  import  of  cotton  in  five  years, 

ending  with  1796, 
Average  of  the  next  five  years,  ending 

with  1801, 
Average  of  the  next  five  years,  ending 

with  1806, 


98,000 
153,000 


Partieular 
Years. 

1807, 

1808,  (Orders  in  Council), 

1809,  (Orders  in  Council  relaxed), 

1810,  (ditto         ditto), 


214,000. 


283,000 
168,00a 
440,000 
561,000 


I 


Maitland  On  Wool,  a  pamphlet  published  in  1818. 
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Mmuftc* 
turof. 


PaitkuUr 
Yetrs. 


BaletovPadc- 
agesof  275 
UM.  each* 


1811|  (Distress  of  trade;  suspended  in- 
tercourse with  the  United  States), 
1812,  (War  with  the  United  Sutes}, 
1813,. 

1814,  (Peace), 

1815,  •      •      •      ■ 

1816,  .... 

1817,  .... 


326,000 
261,000 
249,000 
288,000 
S69.000 
369,000 
479,000 


Of  these  large  imports,  a  irery  small  part  came 
from  the  Levant,  oar  original  source  of  supply ;  our 
West  India  colonies  contributed  more;  the  East 
Indies  sent  at  times  large,  at  other  times  insignifi- 
cant shipments ;  Brazil  was  more  regular ;  but  the 
grand  supply  was  from  the  United  States,  where,  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the 
culture  of  cotton  has  been  rapidly  extended  since 
1790.  Of  the  cotton  tiow  imported  into  Britain,  a 
▼ery  small  part,  at  present  not  more  than  a  twen*> 
tieth,  is  sent  out  unmanufactured ;  a  larger  proper* 
tion  (from  an  eighth  to  a  tenth)  is  manumctured  in 
Scotland ;  the  residue  is  all  worked  up  in  England. 
The  total  value  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Britain 
(cloth  and  yam)  is  computed  at  somewhat  more 
than  L.SO,000,000  Sterling. 

The  rapid  rise  in  the  general  price  of  commo* 
dities,  in  the  present  age,  has  induced  many  to 
consider  enhancement  as  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  extended  commerce,  and  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  Dr  SmitRVopinion,  that  the  difiiision  of 
productive  industry  has  a  tendency  to  cheapen  pro- 
duce. But  never  was  there  a  more  satisfactory  con- 
firmation of  the  arguments  of  Dr  Smith  than  in  the 
progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  price  paid 
for  spinning  a  pound  of  cotton  thread,  which,  in 
1786,  amounted  to  10s.  was  reduced  progressively 
to  8s.,  6s.  8d.,  4s.^  Ss.  and  2s.  6d.,  not  by  lessening 
the  gains  of'  the  workmen,  but  by  a  series  of  inven- 
tions for  abridging  labour ;  until  the  great,  inmrove- 
ments  after  1795  led  to  a  reduction  of  the  spinning 
price  to  8d.  per  lb.,  at  which  it  has  since  continued, 
in  like  manner,  the  sale  price  of  cotton  yam  has. 
progressively  decreased,  notwithstanding  the  rise  in 
the  raw  material. 

Price  per  16.  of  Cotton  Yarn»   {No.  100.) 

Tears.  Price.  |  Yean.  Price. 

1786,  .           388.  1805,  .           7s.  lOd. 

1790,  .             SOs.  1806,  ;         .      78. 2d. 

1795,  .            15s.  1807,  .^      .      6s.  9d. 

1800,  .              93. 5d. 

The  prices  have  since  varied  from  6s.  9d.  to 
48.  5d.  according  to  the  state  of  the  trade ;  and 
amidst  all  these  reductions,  the  quality  of  the  yam 
is  much'  improved. 

Value  of  Cotton  Manufactures  and  Cotton  Yam 
Exported  from  Britain. 

Manufactures.  Yam. 

1814,  17,394,000  2,9^7,000 

1815,  19,127,000  1,781,000 

1816,  13,079,000  2,707,000 


We  add.  some  farther  particulars  for  one  year,  to  Manufac- 
show  the  countries  which  take  the  largest  propor'      ^^^' 
tion  of  our  cottons. 

Export  of  Cotton  Cloth  from  Britain  in  I8I6. 


To  Germany, 

the  Netherlands, 

Portugal, 

Italy, 

Gibraltar  (as  a  flepot)^ 

Malu  (ditto), 

Denmark, 

Ireland, 

India  and  China, 

United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, 

British  North  America, 

Brazil, 

West  Indies  and  Spa- 
nish America, 


Printed  Calieoet. 

Yards. 

16,902.000 

7.601,000 

5,725,000 

4,454,000 

5,168,000 

2,406,000 

571,000 

146,000 

969,000 

16,922,000 
1,988,000 
7,960,000 

15,792,000 


plain  Mu8li«» 

Yards. 

5,575,000 

8,200,000 

l,9'i5,000 

2,790,000 

2, 1 57,000 

.S,21 0,000 

445,000 

123,000 

462fiOO 

5,495,000 

844,000 

2,800,000 

4,760,000 


It  is  of  importance  to  remark  the  quantity  sent  to 
Germany,  notwithstanding  the  rival  manufactures 
in  that  country.  To  France,  our  avowed  exports  are 
inconsiderable,  there  being  a  duty  on  the  import  of 
British  cottons ;  but  large  quantities  are  taken  off  by 
French  smugglers.  The  demand  from  the  United  , 
States  is  at  present,  and  is  likely  to  continue,  the. 
greatest  of  all ;  that  from  Brazil  is  deserving  of  at- 
tention, as  well  from  its  steadiness  as  frpm  its  mag« 
nitude,  when  we  consider  that  the  population  in  that 
country,  accustomed  to  wear  European  manufac- 
tures, does  not  exceed  a  million  of  souls.  Gibraltar 
and  Malta  serve  as  entrepSts  for  the  supply  of  the 
south  of  Spain,  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  following  short  table  is  useful,  in  pointing,  out 
the  countries  which  carry  on  more  or  less  of  the  cot* 
ton  manufacture,  withput  making  the  yarn  (at  least 
the  whole  of  tlie  yam)  themselves. 

Cotton  Yarn  Exported  to  theJbUowing  Cotmtries. 

1814. 
Russia,  .  L.  669,000 
Germany,  .  1,600,000 
Netherlands,  *  462,000 
Ireland,  .  .  116,000 
France,  .  *  7,780 
Italy,     .     .    *       21,752 

The  insignificance  of  tlie  export  to  France,  im- 
plies not  that  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  that 
country  is  of  trifling  amount,  but  that  t4ie  French 
import  the  cotton  wool  direct  .from  the  countries  of 
its  growth,  and  manufacture  their  own  yarn. 

Loaded  as  we  are  with  taxes  so  much  heavier 
than  those  of  our  neighbours,  it  becomes  a  question 
of  great  interest,  and  anxiety,  whether  we  are  like- 
ly to  maintain  our  superiority  in  this,  the  greatest 
branch  of  our  exports  ?  With  the  view  of  facilita- 
ting this  inquiry,  we  shall  hizard  a  conjectural  esti^ 
mate  of  the  component  parts  of  the  cost  of  ouf 
cotton  manufactures. 


1815. 

I8I6. 

L.  494,000 

L.  408,000 

857,000 

1,754,000 

248,000 

281,000 

107,000 

79,000 

78 

978 

12,495 

48,802 

} 
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Manufac^  Cost  of  the  faw  iriaterid,  .  L.  11,000,000 

nir^  ^  Wages  of  men,  women;  and  childreny  in 
peace,  .  •  • 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  others,  not  com« 
prised  under  wages. 

Interest  (at  5  per  cent.)  on  the  supposed 
capital  invested  in  buildings,  machin- 
ery, and  mercantile  credits, 

Annual  wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery 
and  buildings,  •  • 

Profit  of  the  manufacturers,  exporters, 
and  venders,  •  •  • 

Dnty  on  raw  material  (about  L,400f000); 
loss  by  bad  debts,  travelling  charges, 
postage,  and  a  variety  of  expences 
exclusive  of  the  abovei         *         t 


8,000,000 
l»00O,0QQ 

2,500,000 
2,500,000 
8,000,000 


4,000,000 
L.  32,000,000 


The  total  number  of  persons  employed^  directly 
and  indirectly,  in  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Eng- 
land, is  computed  at  frdm  400,000  to  500,000.  Ma«* 
chinery  performs  here  a  vast  deal ;  and  manual  labour, 
when  requisite,  can  be  done  in  so  many  instances  by 
women  and  children,  that  the  average -wages  of  ail 
persons  so  employed,  is  not  reckoned  more  than 
L.  15  per  head  per  annum*  The  points  in  which  fo* 
reig^ers  have  the  advantage  are  fortunately  limited 
to  the  wages  and  the  duty ;  the  last  of  wnich  it  is 
not  impracticable,  in  a  time  of  exigency,  to  take  off. 
In  other  respects,  vi«.  in  the  ^  purohaae  of  the  raw 
material,  the  command  of  fuel,  moderate  interest  of 
capital,  machinery,  and  subdivision  of  employment, 
we  stand  dther  on  equal  or  better  ground.  The 
wages  form  certainly  a  heavy  drawback  on  our  side 
of  the  question,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  chances  in  a 
continued  competition  seem  to  be  in  our  favour,  as 
our  readers  will  see  by  a  reference  to  our  article 
on  Cotton  MANUFAt;TURB.  To  the  remarks  there 
made,  we  have  now  to  add,  that  at  Paris  and  its 
vicinity,  which  is  in  part  the  seat  of  the  French 
manufacture,  the  support  of  a  workman  and  his  fa* 
mily  (and  consequently  the  wages)  is  fully  as  ex- 
pensive as  in  Lancashire,  while  at  Rouen  the  dif- 
ference against  us  is  not  considerable.  To  SwiU 
zerland,  a  similar  argument  applies,  while  Saxony 
and  Austria,  the  other  seats  of  continental  coiApeti- 
tion,  though  cheaper  than  England,  are  remote  from 
the  sea,  and  consequently  subject  to  a  heavy  car<^ 
riage  on  the  raw  material. 

The  seats  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  England 
are,  ^rf<,  Manchester,  whtch^  takes  decidedly  the 
lead  of  all  other  places ;  afterwards  .Preston,  Bol- 
ton, Blackburn,  and  Wigan,  all  situated  in  Lan- 
cashire. After  these  come  several  other  places,  part- 
ly in  Lancashire,  in  Cumberland,  and  the  West 
Hiding  of  York.  The  introduction  of  cotton  works 
into  the  last,  the  great  seat  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture, is  owing  to  the  practicability  of  the  same  work- 
men turning,  in  case  of  need,  from  wool  to  cotton, 
and  vice  versa*  The  master-manufacturers  in  the 
cotton  trade  are  not,  as  in  the  woollen,  a  host  of  in- 
dividuals with  small  means,  and  great  only  fVom  their 
multitude;  they  consist  of  a  limited  number^of  mer* 
cantile  establishments,  each  possessed  of  consider* 


ablecapitaL    But  in  other  fespeets,  the  parallel  is  Mmi^k* 
less  favourable  to  the  cotton  manufacture.    From  its     j"**^ 
dependence  on  foreign  demand,  it  bears  many  dia-  ^^^V^^ 
racteristics  of  a  business  of  speculation ;  the  work- 
men bein|^  at  one  time  in  great  request,  at  another 
rednced  to  wages  quite  inadequate  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  families ;  hence  that  frequent  recur- 
rence of  complaint  and    combination   against  the 
masters. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  surprising  increase  in  Htfdwarr. 
the  produceof  our  iron  mines  since  1 780.  This  increase 
of  the  raw  material,  joined  in  some  cases  to  the  com- 
mand of  coal  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  all  to  a  facility  ^ 
conveyance  of  coal  and  iron  by  canals,  has  given,  in 
the  lastforty  years,  a  great  extension  to  our  hardware 
manufacture^  In  it  we  take  as  decidedly  the  lead 
of  foreigners  as  in  our  cottons ;  and  if  tlie  ratio  of  in« 
crease  has  not  been  altogether  so  rapid,  it  is  owing, 
not  to  inferior  ingenuity  in  the  worwen,  but  to  ra- 
dical diiferences  in  the  two  manufactures.  In  no 
dqiertmeot  has  the  subdivision  of  employment  beea 
canried  to  so  great  a  length ;  in  none  are  its  effieda 
in  cheapening  production  sa  canspicuous.  Btrming« 
ham  and  Sbeflield  are  the  two  great  work-sbops  for 
-  our  ^hardware ;  the  latter  is  confined  to  iron  and 
steel ;  while,  in  the  former,  not  only  iron  and  steely 
but  copper  and  brass,  constitute  the  materials  of  la« 
boar.  Sheffield  fabricates  articles  which  are  less  for 
ornament  than  utility,  and  which  possess,  in  general, 
a  certain  bulk,  such  as  grates,  spades,  sickles,  files^ 
knives,  fenders,  fire-irons;  while  in  Birmingham* 
there  is,' in  addition  to  articles  of  solidity,  a  suipris« 
ing  variety  of  toys,  fancy  goods,  and  petty  manufiu)* 
tures  ;  each  trifling  when  considered  separately,  but 
the  whole  forming  an  aggregate  of  great  value.  The. 
roost  insignificant  of  these,  such  as  a  brass-cook  or 
a  button  shank,  passes  through  a  number  of  hands ; 
each  artisan  performing  only  a  single  operation* 
He  thus  acquires  an  extraordinary  dexteritv  in  liia 
limited  department,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  day,  dis- 
patches several  hundred,  perhaps  a  thousand  ar» 
tides,  through  his  particular  stage,  the  result  of  all 
which  is,  that  the  price,  when  sold  in  quantities,  is 
incredibly  low.  Another  and  very  interesting  fea* 
ture  in  the  situation  of  Birmingham,  is  the  populons- 
ness  of  its  neighbourhood.  The  manufacturing  dis- 
trict, extending  about  sixteen  miles,  is  estimated  to 
contain  300,000  inhabitants,  in  addition  to  nearly 
100,000  in  the  town.  (  Committee  on  Repeal  of  Orders 
in  Council^  1812.)  Yet  in  none  of  our  large  towns  • 
is  living  less  expensive ;  an  advantage  owing  partly 
to  the  abundance  of  coal,  partly  to  the  ready  sup* 
ply  of  milk  and  vegetables  -consequent  on  the  wide 
space  occupied  by  these  extraordinary  numbers. 

The  nail  trade  is  carried  on,  not  in  the  town  of 
Birmingham,  but  in  a  part  of  the  district  just  de- 
scribed ;  it  is  computed  to  employ  80,000  men,  wo« 
men,  and  children ;  for  even  this  heavy  article^  admits 
of  a  subdivision  of  employment,  which  lightens  the 
labour,  and  enables  a  workman  to  avail  himself  of  the 
aid  of  his  family.  Of  the  two  towns,  Sheffield  is  by 
much  the  more  ancient;  the  command  of  coal  and  iron 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  having  rendered  it,  so  ftr 
back  as  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  a  place 
for  the  fabrication  of  the  homely  articles  used  in 
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Uunh>  these  days  by  otir  aaoeston.  It  is  about  a  century 
siiice  its  razors,  knives,  and  Gles  began  to  talce  a 
more  delicate  shape.  Bitnungham  embraced  a  wid- 
er range^  and  advanced  with  much  greater  rapidity ; 
but  Sheffield  aUio  has  iu  adjacent  district  inhabit- 
ed by  manufacturers,  though  to  a  much  less  extent 
than  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham.  This  district,  called 
Halhunsliire,  extends  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  west 
of  Sheffield. 

Hardware  is  made  in  several  other  places^  such  as 
Wolverhampton,  Dudley,  and  Walsall.  Each  of  these 
towns  is  situated  in  Staffi>rdshire,  and,  in  point  of 
manufacture,  is  small  only  in  comparison  with  Bir- 
mingham or  Sheffield.     Articles,  apparently  very 


trifling,  are  made  to  aaurprismg  extent  in 

places;  such  as  pins  at  Gloucester;  needles  at  Red- 
ditch  in  Worcestershire ;  watch  movements  and  main 
springs  at  Prescott  in  Lancashire.  The  toul  value 
of  our  articles  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  and  copper^  in- 
duing the  numu&cture  from  its  earliest  to  its  most 
finished  stage,  is  necessarily  fluctuating,  but  may  be 
computed  at  L.  15,000,000  annually ;  two-thirds  of 
which  appear  to  be  consumed  among  ourselves, 
while  the  other  third  is  exported  to  two  great  mar- 
kets, the  Continent  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
A  return  during  three  years  of  peace,  but  of  unequal 
mercantile  prosperity,  will  suffice  to  show  the  average 
of  annual  export. 


■Metali  and  Hardware  Exported Jrom 

1.  Metals,  as  a  raw  material,  or  in  the  first  stage  of 

manufacture. 
Iron  and  steel,  wrought  and  unwrought, 
Lead  and  shot  (partly  from  Scotland), 
Tin  unwrought,  .  •  .  • 

2.  Manufactures  in  a  finished  state. 
Hardware  and  Cutlery, 

Brass  and  copper  manuftctures, 

Plate,  Plated  ware,  Jewellery,  and  Watches, 

Tin  and  Pewter  wares,  and  Tin  Plates, 


Brkaifh 


,3561 


1814. 

1>143, 

222,138 

127>290 


1,033,235 

479,517 
200,205 

236,591 


3,442,332  5,468,31 8 


1815. 
,280,928 
327*528 
148,624 


^,349,67611 
752,611 
284,213 
324,738 


1816. 

1,095,782 
329,478 
171,886 


,987,092 
675,004; 

302,077 
331,605 


4,892,924 


.The  number  of  persons,  yovmf  and  old,  employ- 
ed in  our  hardware  manufactories,  is  reckoned  be- 
tween 300,000  and  400,000.  In  no  branch  of  in- 
dustry is  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  more 
sensibly  felt;  government,  the  great  customer  for 
arms  and  artillery,  )Vithdraw8  entirely  from  the 
market;  while  the  stagnation  of  commerce,  the 
postponement  of  new  buildings  and  new  machin- 
ery, in  short,  the  various  evils  inseparable  from  a 
sudden  and  general  change,  which  have  been  sa 
cruelly  felt  t&oughout  Britun  since  the  peace,  all 
operate  most  materially  against  the  sale  of  the 
heavier  and  more  useful  articles.  Similar  causes 
cast  a  damp  ever  the  purchase  of  ornamental  and 
fancy  goods ;  so  that,  in  no  department  of  our  popu- 
lation have  the  sufierings  of  the  labouring  classes  or 
the  augmentation  of  the  poor*s  rate  been  greater. 
But  there  is  happily  a  point  beyond  which  depres- 
sion cannot  go,  the  reduced  price  of  a  commodity 
rendering  it  applicable  to  more  extended  uses,  and 
adapting  it  to  the  means  of  humbler  customers. 
Iron  hsA  not  been  found  suitable  as  a  substRute  for 
stone  in  paving  the  streets  of  the  metropolis ;  but,  if 
its  price  continue  low,  it  is  likely  to  supplant  timber 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  of  idiich  the  public  at 
large  are  not  as  yet  aware.  Reduction  of  price  will 
lead  also  te  a  demand  from  the  Continent  for  our 
hardware;  the  article  in  which  of  all  others  the  French 
and  Germans  are  most  behind  4ffi.  Their  mines 
of  iron  are  seldom  adjacent  to  their  mines  of  coal, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  places,  such  as 
Liege  in  the  Netherlands,  and  St  Etienne  near 
Lyons,  the  hardware  workmen  are  not  collected  in 
such  large  asaoetations  as  to  admit  of  the  necessary 
subdivision  of  labour.  As  improvement  advances, 
and  a  taste  lor  comfort  becomes  diffusedi  the  inha- 


bitants of  the  Contment  will  extend  their  purchases ; 
they  will  see  in  the  keys,  the  locks,  and  other  neat 
and  convenient  articles  of  English  fabric,  a  substi- 
tute for  the  bolts,  the  latches,  and  other  coarse  con- 
trivances, with  which  they  have  hitherto  been  oblige 
ed  to  content  themselves.  In  the  United  States, 
iron  and  coal  are  found,  it  is  said  (MelUsh's  Travels 
in  America i  chap.  67)^  in  abundance,  in  a  quarter 
(Pittsburgh  in  Pennsylvania)  where  land  and  pro* 
visions  are  certainly  much  cheaper  than  in  Britain  ; 
but  Uie  scattered  state  of  American  population  must, 
during  several  ages,  oppose  serious  obstacles  to  the 
division  of  employment  necessary  in  all  the  nicer 
branches  of  the  hardware  manufacture ;  particularly 
as  the  ease  with  which  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  are 
navigated  by  steam,  opens  even  the  western  states  to 
the  import  of  British  goods.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, we  look  on  our  hardware  manufactures,  not- 
withstanding their  present  depression,  as  resting 
on  a  solid  basis,  because  in  them  we  combine  seve- 
ral advantages  9— >the  raw  material,  the  command  of 
cheap  fuel,  and  the' use  of  machinery,  which,  the 
more  it  is  adopted,  will  bring  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  work  within  the  compass  of  women  and  boys, 
and  thus  lessen  the  proportion  borne  in  the  cost  of 
the  finished  article  by  wages. 

Linen  has  never  form^  one  of  the  staple  manu-  ^.  i^^ 
factures  of  England,  flax  having  been  less  cultivated  nu&cturr. 
among  us  than  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Nether. 
lands ;  a  oountry  which,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  supplied  the  rest  of  Europe  both  with  the 
finest  linens  and  woollens.  When  England  subse- 
quently advanced  in  manufacturing  arts,  the  abund- 
ant supply  of  wool  pointed  out  the  roost  suitable 
branch  ;  and  we  were  contented  to  continue  our  im- 
ports of  linen  from  the  Netherlands,  fVom  France  and 
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Mshuftc-  from  Germany,  or  to  favour  the  manufacture  of  the 
^J^^^^L    sister  island  in  a  department  which  did  not  excite 
our   jealousy.     In  Ireland,  the  linen  manufacture 
dates  about  tvKo  centuries  back,  and  is  naid  to  have 
owed  much  of  its  extension  to  the  measures  of  the 
unfortaoate  Wentworth  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
The  annual  consumption  of  linen  in  England  a  cen- 
tury ago,  was  probably  not  far  below  that  of  her 
double  population  at  present;  owing  to  the  very 
general  substitution  In  our  time  of  cotton  articles. 
Ulien,  as  at  present,  the  linen  manufacture  of  Eng- 
land was  established  chiefly  in  Lancashire^  in  Cum- 
berland, and  in  a  county  very  remote  from  these — 
Dorsetshire.     In  1745  government,  apprised  of  the 
extension  of  the  manufacture  of  coarse  linen  in  Si- 
lesia and  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  actuated  by 
the  fallacious  notion  of  making  a  monopoly  of  all 
kinds  of  productive  industry,  granted  a  bounty  of 
1  }d.  per  yard  on  the  export  of  all  British  linen  of  a 
value  from  6d.  to  l8d.f)fryard;  in  other  words,  a  pre- 
mium of  20  or  25  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost  of  all 
inferior  qualities  exported.     So  large  a  grant  soon 
augmented  the  manufacture  of  Osnaburgs  and  other 
coarse  cloths,  particularly  in  Scotland,  although  the 
ratio  of  increase  was  infinitely  smaller  than  in  the 
case  of  cotton,  where  there  was  no  premium  but  a 
rapid  improvement  of  machinery.    The  demand  for 
bounty,  in  the  ten  years  ending  in  1765,  was  about 
L.  33,000  annually.     Since  that  time  these  impoli- 
tic issues  have  jgreatly  increased,  and  of  late  years 
above  L.  100,000  has  been  paid  for  bounty  on  linen 
and  canvas  exported  from  England  and  Scotland. 

The  following  returns  from  the  Customhouse  books 
show  the  extent  to  which  we  are  dependant  on  fo- 
reign countries  for  a  supply  of  the  raw  material ;  and 
on  countries  too  which  have  linen  manufactures  of 
their  own : 

Linen  Yar;!.— -Foreign  imported  into  Britain  in 


Russia, 
Germany,     . 
Other  parts, 


1814. 

1815. 

cwt 

cwt. 

5,780 

323 

39,980 

39379 

166 

994 

1816. 

cwt. 

9,466 
5 


45,926   I  41,196  |     9,691 


Flax  Imported  into  Britain. 


Russia,     . 
Prussia, 
Holland, 
Other  parts. 


1807. 

cwt 
372,000 
7,500 
34,000 


1810.   I  1815. 
cwt      I     cwt 
478,000    20, 


20.000 
1,000 


15, 

73, 


1816. 

cwt 

9,000 

880 

58,000 


416,000|511,000|  326,0001213,000 

Into  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  importation 
of  foreign  flax  is  almost  nameless,  seldom  amount- 
ing to  100  tons. 

The  late  war  gave  considerable  vigour  to  our 
sail-cloth  and  cordage  manufactures  at  Bridport, 
Lancaster,  Workington,  &c.  the  great  source  of  sup- 
ply was  from  Scotland ;  the  manufacture  of  canvas 
for  the  navy  having  been  carried  on  extensively  in 
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that  part  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  on  the  east  Maauiac. 
coast. '  The  average  value  of  the  linen  of  all  kinds 
made  in  England  hardly  exceeds  a  million  a  year ; 
and  if  we  wish  to  contemplate  thu  fabric  in  a  state 
of  extension  and  prosperity,  our  view  must  be  di- 
rected to  Ireland,  where,  without  any  aid  from  go- 
vemmetit,  the  manufacture  of  fine  linen  has  contiBU- 
ed  progressively  to  augment,  and  has  obtained  the 
command  of  the  market  of  England,  reducing  our 
imports  from  the  Continent  to  a  very  small  compara- 
tive proportion. 

Average  import  of  Irish    linen  into 

England  for  home  consumption  in 

the  12  years  from  1800  to  the  end 

of  1812, 

Ditto  from  Germany,  also  for  home. 

consumption,  about  •  •  • 
Ditto  from  Russia,  nearly  • 


Yiids. 


32,800,000 

2,000,000 
2,000,000 


A  similar  superiority  in  favour  of  Ireland  is  proved 
by  the  Customhouse  returns  for  years  of  peace. 


1814. 
Yards. 


600,000 
2,300,000 


1815, 
Yaxds. 


300,000 
330,000 


Plain  linen  of  Germany  and 

Silesia  retained  for  home 

consumption,  about     . 
Russia, 
Ireland,         .         .        .       29,864,000  (31,026,000 

Having  thus  shown  the  mode  of  supplying  tlie 
home  consumption  in  the  only  great  article  of  ma- 
nufacture which  England  does  not  hiake  for  herself, 
we  are  next  to  convey  an  idea  of  our  exports.  This 
will  be  best  done  by  two  extracts  from  the  Custom- 
house returns,  the  first  for  the  linens  of  England  and 
Scotland,  exclusive  of  those  of  Jreland. 

British  Linens  Exported. 

1812. 
To  Yards. 

Continental  Europe,  4,328,000 
E.  Indies  &  Asia,  69,000 

United  States,  458,000 

British  N.  America,  183,000 
British  W.  Indies,  6,613,000 
Foreign  W.  Indies,  1,789,000 
Other  parts,  547,000 


13,987,000 


1814. 

1815. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

2,807,000 

980,000 

101,000 

33,000 

(war) 

2,275,000 

736,000 

977,000 

10,147,000 

10,879,000 

4,255,000 

1,510,000 

706,000 

529,000 

18,752,000117,183,000 


(See  Customhouse  Returns,  5th  April  1816.) 

To  these  is  to  be  added  an  export  of  canvas  to 
the  amount  of  about  a  million  of  ells  annually, 
whidi  goes  chiefly  to  our  North  American  and  West 
India  Colonies.  The  finer  linens  exported,  viz. 
those  above  lOd.p^  yard,  are  not  entitled  to  bounty. 
We  come  next  to  a  more  comprehensive  table-^-to 
our  linen  exports  generally. 

Export  oflAnen  Manufactures  Jtcm  Great  Britain. 

Yean.  Vtlxnt  real  not  olBdaL 

1814,  .  .  .      L.  1,732,691 

1815,  .  .  1,828,203 

1816,  .  .  1,476,148 
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MaauAc-       Of  these  a  large  proporliOD  is  of  Irish  manufac- 


tures,    cture. 


Silk  Manu< 
lucture. 


It  remains  to  add  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
transit  trade  of  England  in  foreign  linen.  This  sub- 
ject wasy  so  lately  as  1817»  brought  under  the  coiw 
sideration  of  Parliament,  and  arguments  of  weight 
were  offisred  for  taking  off  the  duty,  cdlected  for  ma- 
ny years  back  on  the  German  and  Russian  linen 
which  passed  through  this  country.  GoTemment, 
however,  persisted  in  retaining  it ;  less,  in  all  proba- 
bility, with  a  view  to  revenue,  than  to  prevent  fo- 
Yeign  linens  from  rivalling  British  in  the  supply  of 
our  colonies. 

In  the  silk  manufacture,  as  in  linen,  we  have 
had  to  contend -with  established  manufacturers  in 
other  countries,  particularly  in  France  and  Italy. 
We  have  had  lUso  to  import  the  whole  of  the  raw 
material  Such  a  manufacture  was,  therefore,  un- 
suited  to  England,  and  would  not  have  been  at- 
tempted by  our  countrymen,  but  for  the  great  pro- 
fits expected  from  an  article  of  general  use  among 
the  higher  classes.  Its  introduction  among  us  goes 
'back  to  the  fifteenth  century.  About  the  beginning 
Df  the  seventeenth,  it  seems  to  have  been  carried 
to  a  considerable  extent,  owing  certainly  not  to 
the  luxury  of  the  age,  or  to  any  great  proportion 
of  affluent  persons  in  the  community,  but  to  silks 
being  almost  the  only  article  of  apparel  in  which  the 
vanity  of  dress  could  display  itself.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  about  the  year  168O, 
raw  silk  began  to  be  imported  in  quantities  firom  In- 
dia; and  the  English  manufacture  received  a  sub- 
stantial addition  by  the  numbers  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Frenchmen  who  settled  in  this  country,  afler  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1683.  Various 
circumstances  thus  contributed  to  preserve,  and  even 
to  extend  the  silk  manu&cture ;  and,  as  our  rate  of 
wages  did  not  then  materially  exceed  those  of  our 
neighbours,  it  seems  to  have  experienced  no  great 
or  general  shock  till  the  rivalship  of  cotton,  after  the 
surprising  improvements  introduced  into  that  branch, 
between  1785  and  1795;  but  such  was  that  rival- 
ship,  that  it  became  in  vain  for  the  East  India  Com- 
pany  to  increase  their  imports  of  silk,  or  to  intro- 
duce, as  they  did  at  this  period,  into  Bengal  the 
Italian  method  of  winding  it.  Nothing  could  coun- 
terbalance the  cheapness  and  elegance  of  the  new 
substitutes;  and  the  weavers  of  Spittalfields  became 
reduced  to  that  penury,  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
has  continued  their  lot  ever  since.  It  was  a  radical 
error  to  attempt  establidiing  a  great  manufacture  in 
London,  where  provisions,  fuel,  and  house-rent,  are 
necessarily  higher  than  in  the  country.  According- 
ly, Coventry,  Leek  in  Staffordshire,  Macclesfield  in 
Cheshire,  Manchester,  and  other  places,  proved  suc- 
cessful rivals  to  the  metropolis,  "nie  present  distress 
of  the  workmen  in  Coventry  appears,  by  a  very  cir- 
cumstantial exposition,  *  to  be  ereater  than  has  for 
some  time  exbted  in  Spittalfields ;  but  any  superi- 
ority in  the  latter  must  be  but  temporary,  and  must 
arise  from  the  open^on  of  the  poor's  rate,  or  from 
the  regulation  of  wages  by  act  of  Parliament. 


The  persons,  young  and  old,  employed  in  the  silk  Maim&c- 
manufiicture  in  London,  are  computed  at  about  ^^^'^ 
25,000;  the  number  in  all  the  provincial  towns  about 
40,000;  but  the  total  value  manufactured,  in  an  ar- 
ticle of  such  price,  exceeds  the  prc^NMrtion  suggest- 
ed by  these  numbers.  It  is  calculated  at  L.  4*000,000 
Sterling  a-year ;  an  amount  which  is  probably  with- 
in one-fourth  of  the  most  flourishing  state  of  Uie  ma- 
nufacture about  the  year  178^;  and  the  magnitude 
of  which,  notwithstanding  the  general  adc^tion  of 
printed  cottons,  is  chiefly  to  be  accounted  for  from 
our  augmented  population. 

The  following  years  are  selected  to  sliow  the  pe- 
riodical variations  in  the  suf^y  of  silk  from  difierent 
couDtries : 


From  other 

Countries, 

Raw  Silk 

Ditto  from 

cfaieftvthe 
South  of 

Thrown  Silk 

YcaK. 

from  BengaL 

China. 

imported. 

Europe. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

nw. 

1807 

513,825 

55,277 

208,699 

346,144 

1809 

164,100 

90,603 

443,486 

501,746 

1812 

986,178 

86,197 

257,731 

617,885 

1816 

764,668 

88,987 

92,142 

192;130 

Bengal  has  thus  gained  greatly  over  the  south  of 
Europe.  Jh  an  article  of  such  value  for  its  bulk, 
the  might  even  from  India;  is  of  little  consequence ; 
but  there  is  another  and  a  more  substantial  reason  in 
the  difference  of  duty.  Raw  silk  fh>m  Bengal  pavs 
on  warehousing  only  5d.  per  lb.,  and  3s.  9^.  addU 
tional  when  entered  for  home  consumption  {  raw  silk 
from  China  is  taxed  considerablv  higher ;  and  that 
from  other  countries  is  no  less  than  5s.  6d.  per  lb» 
Each  are  entitled  to  a  drawback,  when  re-exported 
in  a  manufactured  state. 

Export  of  Silk  Manufactures Jrom  Great  Britain* 

Years.  Value,  real  kiot  offidaL 

1814,  .      .      L.  624,749 

1815,  .     .      «     692,929 

1816,  .     .      .    533,374 

The  chief  vent  for  our  silks  is  to  our  North  Ame* 
rican  colonies,  the  West  Indies,  and  Portugal ;  also        * 
to  Ireland ;  but  to  the  United  States  comparativelv 
little,  for  we  have  never  been  able  to  rival  tne  Frendb 
in  this  manufisicture. 

Leather,  however  little  it  may  figure  as  an  article  y^  Leather 
of  export,  is  necessarily  one  of  extensive  home  con*  Manufiic* 
sumption  in  every  civiUsed  country,  particularly  in  tar& 
such  a  climate  as  ours ;  and  it  is  matter  of  regret, 
that  we  should  have  so  very  few  datOf  official  or 
otherwise,  on  which  to  Ibrm  an  estimate  of  the  ex* 
port  or  import  of  hides  in  former  ages.    Such  an 
estimate  would  possess  interest,  as  indicating  the  ex- 
tent of  our  pasturage  and  the  number  of  our  cattle 
in  comparison  with  our  population.    Whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  at  a  remote  date,  the  custom- 
house returns,  for  many  years  back,  show  by  the  an- 
nual imports,  that  the  demand  for  leather  has  ex* 


*  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commonsi  May  1819»  on  the  state  of  the  silk  manufacture  of  Coventiy. 
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1814. 
Number. 

148,730 

1815. 

Number. 

161,362 

30,838 

742 

55,885 

541,979 
46,031 

30,111 
10,819 
56,962 

783,171 
20,460 

Manufiie-  ceeded  the  home  supply  of  bides.  For  a  long  time 
^^'"^  this  importation  took  place  from  the  continent  of 
^  Europe,  and  from  the  least  civilized  quarters ;  from 
countries,  such  as  Lithuania  and  Poland,  where  the 
quantity  of  hides  furnished  by  the  cattle  materially 
exceeds  that  of  the  leather  required  by  the  inhabit* 
ants.  But  since  the  opening  of  South  America, 
particularly  in  1807,  it  has  been  found  adTantaseous 
to  import  hides  from  that  continent,  where  the  herds 
of  wild  cattle  are  so  numerous  as  to  meet  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  in  almost  every  point  ef  the  horizon. 

Accauni  of  the  Number  of  Sato  Hides  importedjrom 
various  Countries  into  Great  Britain  during  the- 
years  1814  an^  1815. 


Continent  of  Europe, 

Ireland^  and  the  Isles  Guernsey, 

Jersey,  and  Man, 
East  Indies, 
Africa, 

America  (chiefly  South  America),  54 1 ,979 
West  Indies,  .  • 


The  quantity  of  hides  tanned  in  England  and 
Wales  is  computed  at  nearly  9,000,000,  weighing 
about  350,000  cwt.     The  largest  tanneries  are  in 
Bermondsey  in  Southwark ;  but  there  are  also  y^rj 
extensive  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  country, 
—in  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  Cumber- 
land; also  in  Lincolnshure.    The  late  war,  by  its 
long  continuance,  and  the  magnitude  of  our  army 
and  navy,  produced  great  orders  from  government 
for  our  leather  manufacture.    Shoes  were  and  still 
are  made  wholesale,  in  several  towns  of  Staffordshire, 
Cheshire,  and  Northamptonshire.     In  this,   as  in 
other  departments  of  manufacture,  we  sufier  mate- 
rially by  our  high  wages,  shoenuiking  on  the  Conti- 
nent being  considerably  cheaper ;  but  here  ako  the 
spirit  of  invention  has  been  active ;  and  we  have  late- 
Iv  been  informed,  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, machinery  has  been  applied  to  what  has  hither- 
to been  thought  indispensably  to  require  manual  la* 
hour. 

Of  the  annual  value  of  our  leather  manufactured 
into  shoes,  boots,  harness,  saddlery,  &c.  there  are  no 
means  of  forming  a  correct  estimate ;  but  we  have 
merely  to  consider  the  population  of  Eogland,  and 
the  unavoidable  extent  of  their  wants,  to  be  satis- 
fied, that  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  sterling  are  ra- 
ther below  than  above  the  mark.  But  while  our 
home  consumption  is  so  considerable,  our  export  is 
comparatively  small,  and  does  not  exceed  half  a  mil- 
lion sterling.  To  Ireland,  the  leather  we  ship  is 
merely  tanned ;  to  other  countries  our  exports  are  in 
a  manu&ctured  shape. 

The  increased  duty  imposed  on  leather  towards 
the  close  of  the  late  war,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion.  This  duty  was  brought  forward 
in  Parliament  in  the  spring  of  1813.  It  was  evident- 
ly liable  to  the  most  serious  objections,  from  increa- 
sing to  the  lower  orders  the  expence  of  an  indis- 
pensable article,  and  raising  to  farmers  and  others 
the  price  of  harness  and  saddlery.   Accordingly,  the 


tanners,  the    leather-merchants,    and  the  various    Manufac- 
classes  affected  by  it,  created  an  opposition  which     ^^"^ 
had  well  nigh  defeated  the  bill.     It  was,  however,  "'^^''^ 
carried,  and  has  been  continued  witliout  diminution 
since  the  peace.    Its  produce  is  nearly  L.  280,000 
above  the  old  tax,  as  is  shown  by  a  return  from  the 
Excise-office,  dated  5th  March  1818;  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  five  last  years  of  the  old  duty,  viz. 
from  1807  to  1811,  both  mdusive,  amounted  to 

•  .  .  L.  1,460,436 

Five  years  of  the  new  duty,  leaving  out 
the  year  1812,  and  reckoning  from 
1813  to  1817>  both  inclusive,        .         2,842,480 

Connected  with  our  general  manufacture  of  lea-  The  Glore 
ther  is  the  Glove  Trade,  a  branch  of  no  inconsider-  Tzade. 
able  extent,  being  carried  on  in  several  of  our  mid- 
land and  western  counties,  viz.  at  Woodstock,  Wor- 
cester, Ludlow,  Hereford,  Yeovil  in  Somersetshire, 
&c.  The  exports  being  chiefly  to  the  United  States, 
this  branch  of  industry  sufiered  severely  from  the 
war  in  1813  and  1814.  Nor  has  it  by  any  means 
recovered  its  prosperity  since  the  peace. 

We  come  next  to  a  branch  of  industry  of  a  very  The 
different  description— the  Brewery.  The  amount  of  Brewery, 
capital  and  labour,  invested  in  brewing  establish- 
ments in  England,  is  very  laree,  and  particularly 
striking  to  those  who  have  lived  on  the  Continent, 
and  have  contrasted  our  situation  with  that  of  the 
wine  countries  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  i^  only 
in  Flanders  and  Germany  that  breweries  are  numer- 
ous ;  and,  in  the  latter,  ftt)m  the  linlited  capital,  and 
the  scattered  state  of  their  population,  there  are 
hardly  any  of  those  large  establishments  which  exist 
in  our  metropoliis.  In  London,  this  important  branch 
of  business  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  eleven  great 
houses,  who,  conjunctly  with  the  smaller  establish- 
ments, brew  on  an  average  1,700,000  barrels  of  por- 
ter.    {Excise  Return,  1 5th  May  1818.) 

Quantity  of  Barley  made  into  Malt  during  Ten  Years 

qffVar. 


YCUB. 

1804, 
1805, 
1806, 
1807, 
1808, 

1809f 
1810, 
1811, 
1812, 
1813, 
1814, 


Qottten  of  Bailey. 
2,817»285 

2,79«,9«« 
3,435,990 
3,114,020 
2,800,787 
2,851,598 
3,035,401 
3,349,760 
2,332,336 
2,797,741 
3,263,785 
2,962,875 


In  peace  the  average  is  comparatively  higher  in 
beer  from  the  cheapness  of  barley,  and  in  spirits 
from  the  exclusion  of  suffar  from  the  distillery**-. 
Computing  the  whole  barley  made 
into  malt  in  England  in  peace,  at  an 
average  of        ...        •  3,300,000  qra. 

And  supposing  the  distilleries  in 
England  to  require  .  .  300,000 


Remains  for  the  breweries 

4 


3,000,000 
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MsBufsc-       Spiritous  liquors  f  orm  one  of  the  great  branches  of 
,^1^^L.  manufacture  in  which  England  is  dependant  on  her 
. .       ^^  neighbours ;  as  she  imports  an  annual  supply  of  corn 
q^JT"      spirit  from  Scotland  and    Ireland,  rum  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  brandy  from  France.     During  the 
distress  of  the  West  India  planters,  particularly  in 
1807,  1808,  and  1811,  Committees  of  Parliament 
were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
substituting  sugar  for  barley  in  the  distillery,  and 
a  great  deid  of  useful  information  was  the  result  of 
their  researches.   The  consumption  of  British  spirits 
in  England  was  computed  at  near- 
ly         5,500,000  gal. 

Of  which  distilled  in  England  nearly   4,200,000 

Brought  from  Scotland  .  826,000 

%itto  from  Ireland        .  470,000 

{DiiiiUery  Committee  of  1808,  Evidence,  p.  54.) 

In  the  subsequent  years  Ireland  f^l  off  greatly  in 
'      her  supply  of  spirits,  but  Scotland,  on  the  other 
hand,  increased. 

Spirits  imported  into  Englandfrom  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land in  the  three  years  ending  5th  April  1815, 
1816,  1817.     {Return  to  Parliament,  1817.) 

Yean.  Scotland.  Ireland* 

GttUonu  GaUotu. 

1815  1,748,351       428,933 

1816  1,360,380       283,621 

1817  1,262,589        20,069 

Notwithstanding  tlie  great  increase  of  distillation  in 
Scotland,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  diminution  in 
that  of  Englahd ;  the  return  of  the  excise  duties  from 
1807tol815  being  from  L.1,500,000  to  L.2,000,000, 
while  the  latest  accounU,  we  mean  those  of  the  year 
ending  April  1818  and  April  18l9t  are  far  from  in- 
dicating a  diminution. 

Of  rum  the  consumption  in  England  varies  with 
the  price  of  British  spirits  and  several  other  causes, 
but  averages  from  2|  to  3  millions  of  gallons.  {West 
India  Committee,  July  1807,  p-  71.) 

Import  ofjbreign  Brandy  {stated  in  gallons)  during 

three  years  of  War, 


Yean. 

Prance. 

Spain. 

1805 

2,663,000 

405,000 

1806 

1,418,000 

263,000 

1807 

2,167,000 

156,000 

Import  into  England  ofRum^  Brandy^  and  other  Li- 
quors  (exclusive  of  Corn  Spirits  Jrom  Scotland  and 
Ireland),  in  three  years  of  Peace. 


GaUona. 

1815 

8,832,776 

1816 

7,966,052 

1817 

5,240,436 

The  Lena       To  the  remaining  manufactures  our  limits  allow  of 
Mannfiic-     little  space,  though  several  of  them  would  be  account- 
^'^^Th      ^  of  great  importance  in  any  other  country  than  Eng- 
PeMoik  "^^  land.    Hie  extent  to  which  such  articles,  as  soap  and 
^^       paper,  are  made  among  us,  is  amply  shown  by  the  Ex- 
cise Returns ;  but  the  list  of  our  exports  is  of  more 
consequence  to  the  political  economist ;  not  from  the 


vulgar  notion,  that  it  is  by  export  only  that  national  Ntanufiu- 
profit  is  realized,  but  as  indicative  of  those  commo-  ^^^*^ 
dities  for  which  we  possess,  in  our  soil,  our  climate,  ^^^^'''^^^ 
or  our  colonial  possessions,  advantages  that  give  us 
a  superiority  over  our  neighbours.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  glass,  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  our  coal 
outweigh  our  higher  wages,  and  enable  ua  to  make  an 
annua]  export  of  between  L.  600,000  and  L.  700,000. 
In  the  manufacture  of  hats,  likewise,  our  conunand 
of  wool  for  the  coarser  kind,  and  of  furs  from  our 
North  American  colonies  for  beaver  hats,  enable  us 
to  ship  to  an  extent  of  L.  300,000,  L.  400,0()0,  or 
L.  500,000  a-year.  In  earthenware  we  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  clay,  of  fuel,  and  of  ready  communica- 
tion by  canals.  These,  joined  to  the  taste  and  in- 
genuity of  individuals  engaged  in  the  manufacture, 
carried  it,  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
to  an  extent  that  has  rendered  it  a  national  object ; 
a  tract  of  seven  or  eight  miles  in  Staffordshire,  called 
the  Pottery  District,  being  almost  entirely  appro* 
priated  to  it.  The  population  of  this  tract  is  about 
40,000.  The  great  outlet  is  Liverpool,  and  the  ship- 
ments take  place  partly  to  the  United  States,  partly 
to  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Our  exports,  com- 
prising Porcelain,  average  from  L.  500,000  to 
L.  600,000. 

The  stocking  manufacture  is  carried  on  chiefly  in 
the  connties  of  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Leicester. 
It  formerly  employed  vast  numbers  of  women  in 
knitting ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  branches,  machinery 
has  greatly  superseded  manual  labour.  Lace  is 
made  in  large  quantities  in  the  midland  counties ; 
and  here  also  machinery  has  of  late  years  been  ex- 
tensively applied.  All  its  aid,  as  well  as  that  of  pro- 
tecting duties,  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  competition 
with  the  neighbouring  shores  of  the  Continent,  where 
lace-making  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  females, 
and  where  a  young  manufacturer  thinks  herself  suf- 
ficiently recompensed  with  sixpence  a-day,  while  the 
pay  of  an  experienced  one  seldom  goes  beyond  a 
shilling. 

Afker  this  account  of  particular  -  manufactures,  it  Genaal  Oh 
remains  to  add  a  few  general  statements  relative  to  ■enratiooa 
this  great  department  of  our  national  industry.    Xo*^  '^^^''^ 
point  out  those  of  our  counties  that  take  the  lead  as 
the  seats  of  manufacture,  we  ^subjoin  the  following 
return : 


Return  under  the 

Pnpeitj-Taz  of 

Coundes  Teaurkable  for  Tndc  or 

Families  so 

Annual  Profita 
from  Trade,  Ma. 

employed* 

Prafenioniin 
diese  Counties. 

- 

L. 

Middlesex, 

j  135,400 
\  35,160 

/ 13,420,000 
\   1,623  000 

Surrey,  indud.  Southwark, 

Yorkshire, 

110,000 

1,840,000 

Lancashire, 

114,500 

1,800,000 

Somerset,         • 

23,700 

1,296,000 

Stafford, 

34,000 

495,000 

Gloucester, 

30,000 

365,000 

Nottingham, 

19,000 

310,000 

Cheshire,         • 

23,000 

276,000 

Durham,          .         • 

17,000 

237,000 

Wales,— Glamorgan, 

8,000 

132,000 

\ 


ENGLAND. 


The  whole  number  otJkmiUes  in  England  and  Wales 
employed  tn  trade,  manwactures,  and  professions,  was, 
by  the  retuni  of  1811,  959,622,  Their  total  income, 
L.  82,810,600.  To  discriminate  the  persons  engag- 
ed in  trade  from  those  engaged  in  manofacture, 
would  not  be  easy ;  the  above  numbers  being  taken 
from  the  returns  under  the  Population  Act,  which 
make  no  distinction  between  the  two.  The  money 
return  is  for  the  year  1810,  and  indicates  a  rate  of 
annual  income,  which,  although  below  the  vulgar  es- 
timate of  mercantile  profit,  and  considerably  below 
the  amount  anticipated  by  Mr  Pitt  on  first  propos- 
ing the  income-tax  in  1798,  is,  we  fear,  above  the 
actual  rate  of  such  profits  at  the  present  day. 

An  idea  of  the  relative  extent  of  capital  and  la- 
bour employed  in  each  manufacture,  will  be  best 
conveyed  by  the  following  table : 

Excise  Duties  paid  in  Great  Britain  in  the  twelve 
months  ending  5th  April  ]819»  in  British  Produce 
and  Manufactures, 


British  spirits. 

Malt, 

JLMsCI , 

HopS| 


L.S,2 10,959 
3,006,143 
2,718,0181 
107,510/ 


Licences,  •  •  • 

Salt, 

Tobacco  and  snuff, 
Soapt  •  •  • 

Leather  (hides  and  skins), 
GUss, 

Paper,  •  • 

Printed  goods,  • 

Bricks  and  tiles,         # 
Candles,  •  •  • 

Starch,  • 

Lesser  articles  of  British  manufac* 
ture,  as  vinegar,  cider,  Sec*       • 


683,320 
1,518,498 
1,470.692 
845,627 
615,331 
497,611 

486,971 
433,902 

319,571 

299*383 

51,241 

S8,959 


Total  of  the  excise  duties  from  Bri- 
tish produce  and  manufiusture,      L.  16,353,736 

The  remainder  of  the  excise  arises 

from  public  auctions. 
Or  from  foreign  articles,  as  tea, 
Wine, 

Foreign  spirits  (chiefly  brandy). 
Coffee  and  cocoa, 


267,070 
3,097,746 
1,137,311 

s>  159,922 

110,030 


Total,    L.23,125,815 

The  above  affords  the  best  means  of  judging  of 
our  hoBoe  consumption  of  manu&ctures :  of  our  ex- 
port, a  collective  view  is  given  in  the  following 
table: 


Expartsjrom  Great  Britain, 

1815. 


CotttNi  iDMiufiKtiues, 
Cottoo  yarn,        .  • 

WooUen  manu&ctuies, 
Iron  and  hardware. 
Linen  mannfarturee,  chieBy 

littb. 
Silk  manufactures, 
Haberdashery  and  mfllinery, 
Glassof  all  sorts, 
LcaUier   wrai|^t    and   un- 

wroQ^s^ti 
r^lillf It  and  harness, 
Earthenware  of  aU  sorts. 
Hats,  beaver,  and  feh, 
Hau  of  ail  other  sorts* 
Refined  susar, 
Beer  and  ale,        • 
Salt, 
Lesser  articles  of  produce  and 

manufactufe,  • 


It  being  customazy  to  mdude 
our  exported  praduoe  in  the 
saoM  retan  as  our  manu- 
iaetoies,  we  subjoin  the  for- 
mer to  complete  the  table. 

Coab  and  culm. 

Beef  and  pork  salted, 

Fish  of  all  sorts. 

Total  of  British  produce  and 
raanu&cture. 


Year  1814. 
L. 


17,393,796 19,127,266  13,078,794  Exports; 


2,907,276 

7,669,fi07 
3,442,332 

1,732,791 
624,749 
500,034 
668,871 

573,639 
81,907 
463,900 
390,237 
144,318 
3,260,444 
315,863 
263,813 

6,344,688 


L. 


46,598,015 


418,626 
349,073 
486,739 


1,781,077 

10,198,334 

5,468,318 

1,828,203 
692,929 
603,585 
779,070 

582,821 
126,112 
716,222 
303,692 

116,179 

2,942,042 

384,534 

224,114 

6,161,877 


465,681 
231,519 


1816. 
L. 


ManuflKe- 
tures. 


2,707,385 
8,404,481 
4,802,924 

1,476,143 
583,374 
498,040 
782,770 

403,23& 
115,854 
637,201- 
247,191 
69,098 
2,153,47a> 

351,007 
152,619 

5,490,053 


52,035,375  41,994,546 


484,970      368,879 


47,851,453|53,217,445 


425,305 
166,626 


42,966,256 


We  are  next  to  compare  these  lams  sums  with  the 
inferior  amounts  of  former  years.  The  customhouse 
returns  form  here  also  our  guide,  and  though  our 
produce  exported  is  included  in  the  amountSi  oy  far 
the  greater  part  consists  of  manufactures. 

Export  of  produce  and  manufacture 

from  Great  Britain,  on  an  average 

ofsixyearsjcndrng  with  179^1  L.2S«131^000 
Average  of  six  years,  end* 

ing  with        .  .  1798, 

Ditto,  ending  with        •  1804<, 

Ditto,  ditto,        •         •  1310, 


25,658,000 
36,817,000 
43,575,000 


These  sums  are  formed  by  adding  50  per  cent*  to 
the  official  estimate.  In  peace,  a  partial  reduction 
takes  place  in  the  price  of  most  merchandise,  and 
we  adopt  a  scale  of  valuation  somewhat  lower,  by 
taking  the  value  as  declared  by  the  exporting  mer- 
chants. 


Exports  since  the  Peace, 


Years. 

1814, 
1815, 
1816, 
1817, 
1818, 


Dodared  Value. 
L.47>851,453 
53,217,445 
4i2,955t256 
43,626,253 
48,903,760 


This  is,  of  course,  exclusive  of  the  foreign  and  co- 
lonial merchandise  exported  each  year. 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  in  regard  to  the  ma- 
nufactures of  England  -  the  department  of  our  pro- 
ductive industry  which,  of  all  others,  has  most  con- 
spicuously displayed  the  inventive  powers  of  the  na- 
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Cmmace^  tion,  andnostlieirgely  eentributed  to  the  unparalleled 
^*^  burdens  of  the  late  wars.  In  this  age  of  rapid  en« 
hanoementy  mandTactures  present  a  striking  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule ;  for^  while  land,  houses,  fuel, 
com,  cattle,  in  short  ahnost  every  thing  else,  has 
risen  in  price,  manufactures  have  fallen,  and  fallen 
greatly.  That  this  should  have  taken  place  in  spite 
of  the  rise  both  of  wages  and  materials,  is  to  be 
ascribed  altogether  to  mechanical  inventions  ;  the  ex- 
tent of  which  has  been  such  as  to  render  it  not  im- 
probable that,  in  some  fabrics,  such  as  cotton>  one 
person  can  now  make,  in  a  dayi  as  much  as,  half  a 
century  ago,  could  have  been  made  by  a  hundred. 
A  writer,  whose  views,  both  on  the  practice  and 

S inclines  of  trade,  are  entitled  to  attention,*  has 
tely  exhorted  us  to  make  a  considerable  change 
in  our  mercantile  code;— to  forbear  all  attempts 
at  a  monopoly  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  direct 
our  capiul  and  labour  altogether  to  those  branches, 
such  as  hardware,  woollens,  and  cotton,  in  which 
we  possess  local  and  permanent  advantages.  The 
principle  of  this  reasoning  is  incontrovertible,  but 
Its  practical  application  should  be  a  work  of  great 
care  and  caution ;  for  were  we  at  present  to  throw 
open  our  ports  to  the  import  of  goods  manufactured 
abroad,  our  countrjrtnen  would  emigrate  by  thou- 
sanda  to  the  Continent,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  la- 
bouring ih  untaxed  countries  for.  the  supply  of  the 
British  market. 

VHI.— Commerce  and  Shipping. 

Much  of  what  relates  to  the  Commerce  of  Eng- 
land  has  been  already  treated  under  the  preceding 
section ;  and  the  colonial  part  of  our  trade  shall  be 
noticed  in  the  next :  At  present,  we  are  to  exhibit  a 
brief  sketch  of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  Ire- 
land and  the  Continento  of  Europe  and  America. 

With  Ireland,  the  intercourse  of  Engbnd'is  very 
great ;  that  country  sending  us  linen,  cotton,  salted 
provisions,  and  butter,  to  the  amount  of  six  or  seven 
millions  annually,  and  taking  largely,  in  return,  our 
manufactures,  particulariy  cotton,  woollen^  and  hard« 

ware.  • 

North  qf  Europe. — From  Russia,  out  chief  im- 
ports are  hemp,  flax,  linen,  timber,  pitch,  and  tal- 
low ;  from  tlie  Swedish  dominions,  iron  and  timber ; 
from  Poland,  wheat,  timber,  and  potash ;  from  Prus- 
sia, wheat,  timber,  and  flax.  All  these  countries 
take  our  cottons,  hardware,  and  colonial  produce. . 

Central  part  of  Europe.— From  Holland,  our  im* 
ports  are  not  foreign  merchandise,  as  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  the  Dutch  were  the  carriers  of 
Europe,  but  agricultural  produce,-— oats,  wheat, 
seeds,  hemp,  cheese,  butter ;  also  gin ;  the  whole 
to  a  large  amount :  in  return  for  which  the  Dutch 
take  our  hardware,  coUons,  and  woollens.  From 
France,  our  imports  have  long  been  burdened  with 
heavy  duties ;  still  they  are  larse  and  increasing ; 
consisting  chiefly  in  wine  and  brandy,  and,  in  a 
smaller  degree,  in  silk  and  lace.    With  Germany, 


our  chief  intercourse  is  through  the  medium  of  Hoi-  Commeice, 
land  and  Hambuigh.    Our  exports  are  large,  par-       *^ 
ticularly  in  cottons,  hardware,  and  colonial  produce. 
Our  imports  are  very  various,  partly  of  com,  flax, 
timber,  linen,  and  wine,  fVom  the  vicmity  of  the 
Rhine. 

South  qf  £jin>/Mr.— Here  we  enter  on  countries 
of  much  less  industry.  From  Portugal  we  take  wine 
in  very  large,  and  fruit  in  smaller  quantities,  in  re- 
turn for  our  cottons,  our  woollens,  and  hardware. 
From  Spain,  wool  is  the  great  commodity  received ; 
wine,  brandy,  oil,  are  Imported  in  lesser  quanti- 
ties. Italy,  without  any  commercial  treaty,  takes 
annually  a  portion  of  our  manufactures,  and  gives  in 
return  silk,  oil,  and  fruit.  With  the  Levant,  our 
traffic  is  similar,  consisting  in  an  export  of  manufac- 
tures, particularly  printed  cottons  and  hardware, 
and  of  an  import  of  silk,  fruit,  and  drugs. 

The  United  States  are,  notwithstanding  our  po- 
litical antipathies,  our  best  customers,  receiving, 
from  us  manufactures  of  almost  every  kind,  to  a 
great  amount,  and  sending  us,  in  return,  cotton, 
tobacco,  rice,  and  flour.  But  the  merchandise  re- 
ceived from  them  being  far  inferior  to  the  value  of 
our  exports,  the  diflerence  is  paid  by  remittances 
in  money,  from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  arising 
from  American  merchandise  sold  there.  Witli 
South  America,  a  wide  field  of  commercial  inters 
course  will  ere  long  be  opened ;  at  present,  the  chief 
articles  received  from  that  vast  region  are,  coUon, 
hides,  indigo,  and  cochineal.  The  trade  is,  and  will 
long  be,  subject  to  the  various  disadvantages  of  a 
newly-settled  country,  bare  of  capital,  deficient  in 
industry,  and  possessing  but  a  small  number  of  con- 
sumers of  European  commodities  in  proportion  to  its 
extent  and  fertility. 

Having,  in  the  preceding  section,  given  the  ex« 
ports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures,  it  re- 
mains to  give  those  of  colonml  and  foreign  produce. 
To  convey  an  idea  of  the  relative,  value  of  diflerent 
articles  annually  exported  from  Great  Britain,  we 
select  a  particular  year. 


Export  of  Foreign  and  CohnitA 

year  1816. 

Cotton,  .  •  • 

Hides,  raw  and  tanned,. 

Indigo, 

Logwood, 

Pepper, 

Piece  goods  of  India, 

Rum,  •  • 

Sugar,  raw. 

Tea, 

Tobacco, 

Wines,        •  •  • 

All  other  articles. 


Produoe  in  the 

L.S43,768 
212,396 
829,130 
111,238 
424*,365 

1, 419*232 
824,820 

1,594,655 
546,7al 
259,141 

220,789 
7,759,718 


Total,        L.14,545,93S 
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We  shall  next  show  the  average  annual  amount 
since  the  beginning  of  the  late  wars. 

Average  of  the  Export  of  Colonial  and  Foreign 

Product  from  Great  Brtiain  during  periods  of  Six 

Years  •• 

Real  Value. 

From  1793  to  1798,  .         L.10,756.875 

1799  to  1804,  •  14,525,000 

1805  to  1810,  .  18,012,916 

To  exhibit  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  export  of 
both  foreign  and  domestic  merchandise,  we  add 

Average  of  the  Total  Exports  from  Great  Britain  in 

periods  of  Ten  Years. 

Real  Value. 

From  1761  to  1770,  .          L.21 .652,650 

1771  to  1780,  .              21,178,700 

1781  to  1790,  27,769»100 

1791  to  1800,  .             40,890,800 

1801  to  1810,  •              52,846,800 

Since  the  peace,  the  total  exports  have  been  as 
follows ;  taking  British  goods  at  the  value  declared 
by  the  merchants,  and  adding,  in  the  case  of  foreign 
or  colonial  goods,  25  per  cent,  to  the  official  value : 


YcttB. 

1814, 
1815, 
1816, 
1817, 
1818, 


Value  real,  not  offidaL 
L.78,488,75d 
74,371,819 
61,137,711 
58.032,406 
64,262,852 


Proportion  of  our  Exports  sent  to  different  parts  qf 

the  WorU. 

To  exhibit  this,  we  take  the  exports,  not  of  re- 
cent years,  in  which  commerce  has  experienced  such 
rapid  transitions,  but  of  1807,  the  last  year  during 
the  war,  in  which  neutral  intercourse  was  undia^ 
turbed. 


Rad  Value. 
L.7,032,272 
15,420,514 
3,555,392 


To  Ireland, 

To  the  Continent  of  Europe, 

To  the  East  Indies  and  China, 

To  the  Cape,  and  the  rest  of  Africa,    1,022,745 

To  the  United  States,  .  12,097,942 

To  the  West  Indies  and  other  parts 

of  America,        •  •  .  11,353,796 


L.  50,482,661 


For  the  distribution  of  our  commerce  in  a  year  of 
peace,  see  the  tabular  statement  of  shipping  for  1816* 

Our  imports  excite  much  less  attention  than  our 
exports,  being  apparently  less  intimately  connected 
with  that  productive  industry  which  affords  a  nation- 
al surplus,  and  favours  the  popular  notion  of  our  ex- 
tracting an  annual  revenue  from  our  neighbours. 
They  are,  in  general,  from  ten  to  twelve  millions 
below  the  amount  of  our  exports;  a  difference 
which  was  long,  and  still  is,  considered  by  many  to 
indicate  the  amount  of  our  annual  gains ;  it  being 


supposed  that  the  excess  of  our  exports  constituted  Conmcfte, 
a  favourable  balance,  which  was  remitted  to  us  in      '^ 
money  or  l^ills  of  exchange.     But  money  and  bills 
of  exchange  are  sent  abroad  as  well  as  remitted, 
and  had  our  metallic  currency  been  in  reality  swell- 
ed  by  these    successive  importations  during   the 
last  century,  it  would,  ere  this,  have  amounted  to 
L.  400,000,000  Sterling.      The  Bullion  Committee 
of  1810,  aware  of  the  fallacy  of  this  notion,  and  de- 
sirous to  arrive  at  as  great  a  degree  of  certainty  as 
was  practicable  in  so  complicated  a  calculation,  ob- 
tained from  the  Inspector-general  of  our  imports 
and  exports  a  computation,  in  an  amended  form, 
of  the  balance  of  trade.     This  estimate  *  exhibits 
an  apparent  favourable  balance  of  L.  8,000,000  or 
L.  9,000,000  Steriing;  but  is  evidently  defective  in 
some  very  material  points,  particularly  in  taking  no 
notice  of  government  remittances  for  garrisons  abroad. 
A  list  of  bankruptcies  forms  an  unpleasant  part  of 
our  mercantile  picture,  particularly  as  their  number 
is  found  regularly  to  increase  with  the  extension  of 
our  commerce. 


In  1703,  there  were  only 
1753, 
1763, 
1773, 
1783, 
1793, 
1816, 


No.  of  Bankruptdes. 

30 

214 

233 

562 

•528 

1,304 

2,442 


If,  as  we  beKeve,  a  large  )proportion  of  these  fail- 
ures has  been  owine  to  political  convulsions,  and  to 
the  indirect  efiect  of  the  usury  laws  (See  Art.  Com- 
MBRCB,  pp.  281,  282),  we  are  not  without  hopes  that 
settled  peace,  aqd  a  change  in  the  laws  in  question, 
may  materially  improve  this  dbtressing  part  of  our 
mercantile  situation. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  progressive  Shipping. 
mcrease  of  English  Shipping : 


YeaxB. 

1663, 
1688, 
1701, 
1715, 
1737, 
1751, 


« 


Tons. 

95,266 
190,533 
273,693 
421,431 
476,941 

609,798 


In  the  following  years  the  shipping  of  Scotland  is 
included : 


1765, 
1774, 
1785, 


726,402 

901,016 

1,074,862 


We  have  selected  years  of  peace,  because  in  war 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  neutral  flags  generally 
causes  a  diminution  of  British  shipping.  The  above 
column  expresses  the  tonnage,  not  as  permanently  re- 
gistered, but  as  entered  in  the  Customhouse  books 
on  the  outward  clearance  of  vessels. 

On  coming  nearer  to  our  own  times  we  possess 
more  satisfactory  documents ;  viz.  the  Tonnage  and 


•  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee^  p.  228* 
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Commexee,  Seamen  permanently  registered  in  England,  exclu- 
^^        siTe  of  Scotland,  Ireland^  and  the  Colonies,  from  the 
Customhouse  returns  on  SOth  September  each  year. 


Tonnage. 

Seamoi. 

1792, 

1,186,610 

87,569 

1800, 

1,466,632 

105,037 

1812, 

1,951,234 

124,896 

1818, 

S,029>637 

127,740 

1814, 

2,088,204 

131,078 

1815, 

2,139,301 

135,006 

1816, 

2,152,968 

134,060 

We  add  for  one  year  (30th  September  1817)  the 
total  tonnage  and  seamen  belonging  to  the  British 
empire. 

Sciinen* 
152,352 


Tons.'* 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  2y397>655 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  the  Isle 

ofMan^       ....        2Sfi%Q 
Colonies,         .        .        .        .      243,632 


Total,  2,664,976 


3,190 
15,471 


171,013 


Shipping  in  Number  qf  VeueU^  with  their  CrewSy  which  entered 
ISie.  British  Parts  during  1816,  including  their  repeat- 

ed Voyages  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Pora^gnVenels. 


Pxom 
Bunia, 

Swedni,  • 

Norway, .      - 
Denmark,  •  • 

Iceland, 

G«nnany,  inclwKng  Ptuttia, 
Holland  and  Plan&i,        • . 
France, 
«  Portugal,  Azores,  and  Madeira, 
Spain  and  the  Canaries, 
Gibraltar, 
Italy, 
Malta, 

Ionian  Islands, 
Turkey  and  Levant, 

Total  of  Pofogn  Europe, 

Ireland, 

Isle  of  Man, 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Aldemey, 


Total  of  British  Europe, 
Asia  (India  and  China), 


United  States  of 

British  NorthAmericanProTinees, 

The  West  Indies, 

and  Portuguese  America 


Total  of  America, 
The  Whale  Fisheries, 
Grand  total, 


British  Vessels. 


Ships. 


600 
05 

ISO 
41 

988 
1,US 
1,622 

437 

902 

96 

17* 
17 
14 

26 


6,601 


7,675 
696 
788 


Men. 


6,687 
603 


Ships. 


66 
79 


1,005  177 

280  94 

7,951  191 

7,286  656 

9,286  1,294 

2,795  99 

2,059  68 

991  _ 

1,664  6 

220  — 

195 

247  — 


99,206 


99,814 


2,464 


1,666       _ 
3,617 


99,087 


6,797 


27 


92 


175      2,194 


789 
779 
190 


1,921 


175 


16,764 


444 


8,788 

12,466 

2,099 


906 


26,691 


6,774       — 


119,779|  2,825 


Men. 


897 

768 

1,598 

296 

K862 

2,619 

8,829 

940 

609 

60 


17,671 


291 
96 


927 


4,170 


66 


4,265 


The  total  of  Britiah  ahipping  thus  employed  was 


nearly  2,000,000  tons ;  that  of  foreign  nations  only  Commerce, 
318,000.  The  chief  cause  of  this  great  superiority 
lies  in  our  exclusive  navigation  to  the  East  and 
West  Indies ;  but  as  this  proceeds  in  a  great  measure 
from  our  navigation  laws,  it  is  fit  to  look  abroad  and 
to  compare  our  numbers  with  those  of  other  nations 
in  the  comprehensive  record  kept  in  the  entrance  to 
the  Baltic.  The  number  of  British  vessels  that 
entered  the  Sound  in  the  year  1817  was  2088  out 
of  6758.  In  tonnage  we  bore  a  still  larger  propor- 
tion, perhaps  the  h^f  of  the  whole,  the  majority  of 
other  vessels  (Swedish  and  Prussian)  being  of  infe- 
rior size. 

As  the  preceding  table  does  not  include  the  coast- 
ing trade,  we  annex  a  computation  of  the  number  of 
vessels  employed  in  that  department  of  our  navigation. 

Veaels. 
From  the  whole  of  the  Out-ports  to  the  Pore 

of  London,        .....  700 

From  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  and  Blythe, 

with  coals  to  Loftdon,        .        •        •  450 

Vessels  m  the  Coal  trade  to  other  ports  from 

ditto,        .        .        .        •   •     .        •  470 

Vessels  employed  from  Whitehaven  and  other 

ports  in  the  Coasting  Coal  Trade,     •  250 

Vessels  employed  in  conveying  produce  and 

merchandise  to  and  from  one  Out-port  in 

the  United  Kingdom  to  anotheri  about        1130 

Total,   SOOO* 

Of  these  vessels  the  half  in  tonnage,  if  not  in  num- 
ber, belong  to  the  coal  trade.  Of  the  value  of  the 
merchandise  or  property  thus  transmitted,  there  are 
at  present  no  means  of  judging;  it  being  exempt 
from  duty,  and  a  great  part  of  it  either  uninsured  or 
covered  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  come  under  the 
policy  duty. 

The  shipping  interest  have  long  complained  of  the 
decay  of  ship^building,  but  an  accurate  inquiry  was 
made  in  1806,  which  showed,  that  whatever  m^ht  be 
the  case  in  regard  to  our  southern  dock-yarcls,  tlie 
northern  had  increased  their  business,  and  that,  on 
the  whole,  there  was  an  augmentation.  The  returns 
made  to  government  exhibit  an  instructive  example 
of  the  migration  of  industry  according  to  the  price 
of  living.    The  following  Table  shows  a  decrease : 

Tods  of  Shipping 

built  in  the  two 

Yevs 

1804  and  1805 

12,680 

1,623 

4,154 

1,087 

But  the  case  is  very  different  in  the  ports  remote 
from  the  metropolis. 

Sunderland,  3,951  14,198 

Hull,        .  .          8,198  10,839 

Newcastle,  12,444  15,054 

Berwick,        .  .         481  1,69a 

Whitehaven,  .       3,680  6^750 


Tons  of  Shipping 

buOt  in  the  two 

Yeut 

1790  and  1791 

London, 

16,372 

Bristol, 

S,071 

Liverpool, 

6,710 

Rochester, 

1,842 

•  Colquhoun  on  the  Resources  qf  the  British  Empire* 
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CdkNiiet,       Ship-bnildiiig  is  carried  on  extensively  ia  oiher 
^        portSi  particulwly  at  Whitby  and  Scarborough. 

Total  Tonnage  of  Ships  huik  in  Great  Britain  and 

Irdand* 


VCMdf. 

ToDxuige. 

ll9h 

720 

65,000 

1805, 

740 

80,000 

1814, 

706 

«6,075 

1815, 

913 

10£,943 

1816, 

851 

84,676 

1817, 

758 

Slfi6S 

Of  dus  tonnage,  about  tbree^fourths  is  built  in 
•England,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  in  Scotland,  very 
little  ship-building  having  as  yet  taken  place  in  Ir^ 
land* 

IX.— ^Co/ofTief  and  Foreign  Dependencies* 

The  colonies  and  dependencies  df  England  in  the 
ibur  quarters  4>f  the  globe  are, 


Guemseyi 
Jersey, 
Isle  of  Man, 


EUROPR. 

Gibraltar, 

Malta, 

HeUgoland. 

AVRICA. 


Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Sierra  Leone, 


Cape  Coast, 
St  Helena. 


Asia* 

India, 

C^lon, 

Prince  of  Wales^s  Island, 

Benooolen, 

Isleof  FVance, 

New  South  Wales,  or  Botany  Bqr. 

Amxrica. 

Continent'^Canada,  Upper  and  Lower, 
New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia. 
Islands.*— 'Ci^  Breton, 
St  John's, 
Newfoundland, 
Bermuda. 

The  West  Indies. 

Jamaica, 

The  Leeward  Uands, 
The  Windward  Islands, 
The  Bahamas, 
The  \irfpn  Idands, 

On  the  Contment_I>emerara,  Essequibo,  Ber- 
bice,  Honduras. 

North  America^^wt  exports  te  our  North  Amo- 
rican  colonies  (see  the  account  of  Can  ad  a.  Vol  IL 
f.  599)  ^^  from  one  to  two  millions  Sterling.  Our 
imports  from  Canada  consist  of  fbrs  and  skins  to  a 
large  amount.  From  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruas- 
widc  the  chief  article  received  is  timber;  from 


Newfoundland,  fish  and  seal  skins.  A  great  traffic  is 
carried  on  between  our  West  India  imd  our  North 
American  colonies;  the  fish,  flour,  and  staves  of  the 
one  being  exchanged  in  great  quantities  for  the  rum, 
the  Cofiee,  and  the  sugar  of  the  other. 

Shipping  employed  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
North  American  Colonies. 


Sb^pih 

Tom. 

Men. 

1805, 

288 

52,412 

2,707 

1614, 

392 

81,939 

4,277 

1815, 

672 

145,448 

7,241 

West  Indiesi^-ZfiipoWj  into  Britainjrom,  and  Etcports 
to  the  West  ItuHeSf  both  in  ^dal  value. 


Yetfs. 

1763 
1778 
1788 

1798 
1798 
1803 
1808 
1814 
1815 
1816 


IflOpoxts* 
2,349>006 
2,836,093 
2,891,805 
4,392,158 
5,411,962 

6,040,067 
8,716,918 
8,200*506 

8,37M93 
7,428,617 


VeMdaeiMered 

Inwards. 

Shipa. 

Tons. 

614 

124,289 

G^9 

156,962 

637 

163,399 

614 

180,950 

805 

228,082 

685 

212,776 

701 

223,846 

680 

219,042 

Exports* 
1,154,109 
1,335,773 
1,796,982 
2,695,220 
5,197,913 
2,344,647 
5,850,773 
6,284,358 
6,862,371 
4,559,665 


The  most  remarkable  fact  in  this  table  is  the  in* 
'Creased  dimensions  of  the  vessels;  the  average  size  of 
a  West  Indiaman,  which,  in  1783,  was  only  200 
tons  (r^[istry)  being  now  fully  320.  The  revenue 
arising  from  our  West  India  imports  is  five  miUionsan* 
nually,  of  which  about  three  millions  are  fit>m  sugar ; 
the  rest  chiefly  firom  rum*  The  trade  of  these  colo* 
nies  has  been  exposed,  particularly  in  the  years 
1806, 1807, 1808,  and  1811,  to  the  most  distressing 
fluctuations.  At  the  peace  of  1814,  Surinam  was 
restored  to  Holland ;  but  Demerara,  Berbice,  and 
Essequibo,  remain  to  Britain,  with  certam  provisions 
in  favour  of  the  Dutch  proprietors  of  piantatioiuk 
They  are  at  liberty  to  send  their  produce  to  HoU 
land,  and  to  receive  from  that  country  the  stores  or 
other  articles  of  supply  necessary  for  thew  estates ; 
but  they  are  not  allowed  to  import  Dutch  conimo* 
-dities  for  sale. 

East  Indies^— i4ofri]^e  t^  Exports  from  England  io 
India  (exclusive  tf  China  J,  on  a  series  of  Six 
Years  f/rom  1806  to  1811. 

On  account  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany,                      •  L.1, 371,666 

«'                   of    private  merchants 
trading  to  India,             •             •  4^3,666 
■                of  the  captains  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Company's  shipping,  41 8,333 


This 
ever»  was 


L.2,243>665 

the  specie  exported,  which,  how- 
to  a  small  amount    The  value  of  good» 
10 
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fisflitiiyt-  imported  from  Intla  U  inertased  1)y  the  freight,  in- 
™2^^  terest  of  money,  expected  profit,  Ac;  and,  though 
very  fluctuating,  might  be  averaged  ^previous  to 
-I8I4  at  L. 900,000  Sterling;  and  the  seamen  em- 
ployed, at  6000.  But  since  the  trade  has  been^aid 
t>pen,  speculations  have  been  entered  into  from 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  other  oorts,  which  have 
greatly  cJteved  the  aspect  of  this  branch  of  our 
commerce,  «nd  pot  all  correct  calculation  out  of 
the  question*  The  exports  are  increased  to  a  de- 
gree which  cannot  continue,  as  British  merchandise 
has  for  some  time  sold  in  India  considerably  below 
prime  cost. 

Tonnage  of  Shipping  cleared  outwurd  to  the  EaH 

Indieg. 


1BI5. 
Prom  London,  *  78,431 

Liverpool  and  other 
:ports  in  Britain,    .     1,549 

79,980 


1816. 
87,866 

10,655 


98,521 
XCuitomhouse  Aefam,  dated  1st  May 


1817. 
85,172 

19.456 


104,628 
1B18.> 


China. — This  branch  of  trade  ranains  in  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  East  India  Company.  Our  an* 
nual  exports,  from  L.  1,000,000  to  L.  1,200,000,  are 
chiefly  of  broad  doth :  our  imports  consbt  of  tea  in. 
vast  quantities ;  also  of  nankeens  and  raw  silk.  This 
trade  employs  nearly  20,000  tons  of  shipping,  and 
8000  seamen.  (See  the  Article  China  in  this  Sup^ 
plemeitif  Vol.  III.  p.  108.) 

TL'^EiUibUihmenUjbr  Religian  and  Education* 

Rsidc  sf  lbs  The  Church  of  England  has  two  archbishops  and 
CloqiX*  twenty4bur 'bishops ;  all  peers  of  the  realm,  and  alt 
indebted  for  their  appointment  to  the  Crown«  The 
bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  appointed  by  the 
Duke  of  Athol,  and  has  no  seat  in  the  House  of 
'  Lords.  The  province  of  York  comprises  four  bishop- 
rics, viz.  Durham,  Carlisle,  Chester,  and  the  Isle 
of  Man;  all  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  twenty* 
one,  are  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.  The  de* 
rical  dignitary  next  to  the  bishop  is  the  arch- 
deacon, whose  duty,  though  very  different  in  diflbr* 
ent  dioceses,  may  be  termed  that  of  a  representative 
of  the  bishop  in  several  of  his  less  important  func- 
tions. The  number  of  archdeacons  in  England  is> 
about  sixty.  The  name  of  Dean  {Decafuis}  was  pro- 
bably derived  from  his  originaUy  superintending  ten 
canons  or  prebendaries.  Each  bbhop  has  a  chap- 
ter or  council  appointed  to  assist  him,  and  each 
chapter  has  a  dean  for  president ;  but  there  are  in 
the  Church  of  England  many  deaneries  of  other 
descriptions.  Rector  is,  in  general,  the  title  of  a 
dergyman  holding  a  living,  of  which  the  tithes  are 
entire;  vicar  is  understood  of  a  living  where  the 
great  tithes  have  passed  into  secular  hands.  The 
▼6<7  general  name  of  curate  signifies  sometimes  (as 
cure  in  France)  a  dergyman  in  possession  of  a  living, 
but  more  frequently  one  exercising  the  spiritual  office 
in  a  parish  under  the  rector  or  vicar.  The  latter  are 
temporary  curates,  their  appointment  being  a  matter 
«f  arrangement  with  the  rector  or  vicar ;  the  former> 
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more  permanent,  are  called  perpetual  curates,  and  Eitdiluh- 
arc  appointed  by  the  impropriator  of  the  tithe  in  a  ^^^  ^^ 
parish  which  has  neither  rector  nor  vicar.     The  ^^JSj^^J^* 
name  of  priest  u,  in  general,  confined  to  the  clergy        ^ 
of  the  church  of  Rome ;  in  the  church  of  England, 
the  corresponding  tenn  is  a  *'  Clerk  in  Orders."     A 
panon  (partona  ecclesia)  denotes  a  clergyman  in 
possession  of  a  parochial  church.     Deacon   is,  in 
England,  not  a  hiyman,  as  in  Calvinist  countries,  but 
a  clergyman  of  limited  qualifications,  entitled  to 
preach,  baptize,  marry  and  bury^  but  not  to  give 
the  sacrament.     **  Readers"  are  nut  regular  clergy- 
men, but  laymen  of  good  character,  licensed  by  the 
bishop  to  r^  prayeri  in  churches  or  chapels  wliere 
there  is  no  clergyman.     Se6  Adolphus  on  the  Bri" 
tiih  Empire^  Vol.  I. 

A  derical  education  in  England  is  of  much  less 
length  than  in  .  CaWioist  countries ;  in  Scotland, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  or  the  North  of  Germany,  af- 
ter going  through  a  course  of  dassics  and  philoso- 
phy, a  second  course  is  required  for  theology  solely, 
but  in  England  the  former  is  sufficient.  The  degree 
of  bachdor  of  arts  requires  an  examination  and  & 
university  residence  of  three  or  four  years ;  but  to 
qualify  for  the  acceptance  of  a  curacy,  a  certificate 
of  attending  a  single  course  of  lectures  in  -divinity  is 
all  that  is  necessary* 

The  number  of  church  livings  in  England  and  Ltvii^ 
Wales  is  very  great,  being  fully  10,500.  From  this 
Bnultipllcity  of  benefices,  and  from  the  general  small- 
ness  of  the  incomes,  have  arisen  two  irregularities,— 
pluralities  and  non-residence,-^both  forbidden  by  the 
ancient  statutes  of  the  church,  but  both  long  sanc- 
tioned by  usage.  Many  clergymen  hold'livings  with- 
out doing  duty  at  any  of  them ;  others  do  duty  in 
one  or  in  two  that  are  adjacent  to  each  ^ther^  and 
have  a  curate  for  the  more  distant ;  while  curates 
frequently  do  duty  at  two  and  sometimes  at  three 
distinct  places  of  worship.  To  prevent,  or  at  least 
to  lessen  the  abuse  of  non-residence,  an  Act  Of -Par- 
liament was  passed  in  1813,  directing  that  every 
non-resident  incumbent  should  nominate  a  curate  at 
a  salary  of  not  less  than  L.  80  a-year,  unless  the  en- 
tire living  should  be  less.  The  effect  of  this  Act 
was  to  reduce  tlie  number  of  non-resident  clergy- 
men by  800  fully ;  they  had  previously  been  about 
4700 ;  but  in  1815,  the  official  return  to  Parliament 
of  the  incumbents  Uk  England  and  Wales  was  SB 
follows : 

Nonresident  from  iheJbU&wing  causes  i 

Sinecures, 52 

Vacancies,       «•••.•  J64 

Sequestrations,         •        .        •        •        «  40 

Recent  Institutions,          •        .         •        •  87 

Dilapidated  CharcheSi       •        .        •        •  52 

Held  by  Bishops,      •        .        •        •        •  '82 

Law-suits,  absence  on  the  Continent,  &c.  122 

Livings  from  which  no  report,            .        .  279 


Incumbents  non>  resident  from  other  causes, 
incumbents  resident,  .  • 


79S 
3,8o6 
4,847 

10,501 


a 
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Establish.       The  rental  of  Eogland  and  Wides  was,  by  a  late 
ft^SwStff  ^^^^^»  discrimioated  as  folloiri  in  regard  to  tithes: 


Titbes. 


Tithe  free  tn  toio, 
Tithe  free  in  part»       •        • 
Free  on  payment  of  v^  modus, 
Subject  to  tithoi 

Total, 


L,  7>904,S79 

856,185 

498,823 

20,217,467 

L.  29>476,854 


A  part,  and  by  no  means  an  inconsideraUe  one,  of 
the  tithes  of  England,  is  held  by  laymen ;  but  as  the 
church  has  other  sources  of  income,  its  total  reve* 
aiie  is  computed  at  nearly  L.  3>000^0(K> ;  but  the  ab* 
SDrptiop  of  large  sums  by  several  of  the  prelates  (as 
the  Bishops  of  Durham,  Winchester,  and  London), 
and  the  accumulation  of  the  best  livings  among  a  few 
individuals  of  influence,  reduce  the  annual  average 
income  of  the  curates,  or  most  numerous  dass,  to 
little  more  than  L.  100  a-year. 

Tithes  necessarily  Euctnate  with  the  state  of  agri« 
culture,  and,  during  the  distress  of  1815,  the  denci« 
€kicy  in  this  respect  became  alarming.  It  was  then 
Ihat  tlie  clergy  felt  what  they  should  have  felt  long 
before,  that  tithe  was  an  unsuitable  and  impolitic 
source  of  revenue;  Application  was  made  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  subject  was  for  some  time  under  seri« 
ous  discussion ;  but  the  rise  of  com,  in  1816  and 
1817,  prevented  any  other  measure  than  an  Act 
founded  on  a  Committee  Report  of  18th  June  18l6, 
authorizing  the  possessors  of  tithes  (laymen  as  well 
as  clergymen)  to  grant  leases  of  them  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  fourteen  years. 

A  late  return  to  Parluunent  (June  1817)  spectteA 
the  incomes  of  those  benefices  where  there  is  no 
parsonage-house,  or  at  least  none  that  forms  a  suit- 
able residence. 


From   L.  10  to  L.  100, 
■  100  to       150, 

■    ■  150  and  upwards. 


Livings. 

615 
4.43 
793 


1850 


Ohaiches.  A  prior  and  more  comprehensive  return  had  stat- 
ed the  number  of  churches  and  chapels  for  the  es- 
tablished faith  at  253S ;  and  as  these  were  inade- 
quate (the  members  of  the  established  church  being 
about  five  millions,  or  half  the  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales),  an  act  was  passed  in  1818,  and 
even  pecuniary  aid  given  by  government,  for  the 
erection  of  a  number  of  ad&ionai  churches.  The 
previous  attempts  to  raise  the  requisite  funds  by  the 
issue  of  briefs  and  voluntary  subscriptions,  had  ex- 
hibited a  misersJble  specimen  of  misapplied  labour; 
the  expeoces  of  the  collection,  and  of  the  patent 
and  stamps,  absorbing  more  than  half  the  money  re- 
ceived from  the  subscribing  parties.  * 

A  prebend  is  a  provision  in  land  or  men^  given 
to  a  church  in  prmendum,  that  is,  for  the  support 
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of  a  clergyman  whose  title  maybe  either  prdiend*  Eitabli^ 
ary  or  canon.    Advowson  (advocaiio)  is  the  right  of  n^^^^ 
presentation  to  a  living,  and  was  first  vested  in  those  \^"^^^ 
laymen  who  were  founders  of,  or  benefactors  to  Uv*        ^^^ 
ings.    A  living  is  held  in  commendam  when,  to  pre* 
vent  its  becoming  void,  it  is  cominitted  (commen* 
datur)  until  conveniently  provided  with  a  pastor. 
Modus  (modus  decimandi)  is  a  composition  for  tithes ; 
it  may  be  either  perpetual,  or  during  the  lives  of  the 
contracting  parties.    The  lay  impropriators  of  tithe, 
so  frequent  in  England,  date  from  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Ueniy  YIIL;  patrons 
were  then  allowed  to  retain  the  tithes  and  glebe  in 
their  own  hands,  without  appointing  a  clergyman ; 
in  cases  of  such  appointment,  the  clergyman  was 
called  vicariust  or  representative  of  the  patron. 

The  dissenters  in  England  are,  first,  the  Presby-  Disaentets. 
terians,  who  nearly  coincide  with  the  Church  of 
England  as  to  doctrine,  but  differ  in  church-govern- 
ment, allowing  no  hierarchy  in  individuals ;  next  the 
Independents,  who  go  ferther,  and  disclaim  hierarchy 
in  synods  and  other  collective  assemblies ;  the  well 
known  sect  of  Quakers  date  from  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  the  more  numerous  Metho- 
dists from  1729.  Of  the  Anabaptists,  the  chief  cha- 
racteristic is  their  not  receiving  baptism  tOl  they  be* 
come  adults.  The  Catholics  in  England  are  not  nu- 
merous, but  comprise  a  large  proportion  of  wealthy 
families.  The  Tedt  Act  declares  that  no  person  can 
be  legally  elected  to  a  public  office  unless  he  be  a 
memoer  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  an  act  of 
Parliament  is  annually  passed  to  indemnify  all  per- 
sons who  shall  not  have  complied  with  the  requbi- 
tions  of  the  Test  Act. 


tn  regard  to  the  mode  of  education  in  England, 
there  is  much  both  to  commend  and  censure.  Scot- 
land has  been  for  a  century  past  in  possession  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  parish  schools ;  but  the  utility  of 
these  is  much  lessened  by  an  established  routine  of 
teaching  Latin  to  almost  all  youths,  whatever  be 
their  intended  line  of  life.  In  England  this  absurdity 
is  less  prevalent,  because  most  of  the  schools  are  pri- 
vate undertakings,  the  managers  of  which  are  neces- 
sarily guided  by  considerations  of  utility*  The  youth 
destined  for  a  fife  of  business  are  thus  saved  a  seri- 
ous waste  of  time ;  their  education,  if  imperfect,  m 
not  supererogatory;  but,  on  examining  the  higgler 
seminaries  of  England,  we  find  much  ground  for  dis- 
appointment, and  many  marks  of  a  blind  adherenee 
to  anient  usage.  Two  universities  are  evidently  in* 
adequate  to  the  education  of  the  nobility,  the  gen- 
try, and  the  cler^  ^f  so  populous  a  country,  llieir 
course  of  study,  also,  b  quite  unsuitable  to  the  fu- 
ture oociq^tions  of  many  of  the  students.  They 
were  originally  designed  for  the  education  of  church- 
men; and,  to  this  day,  Latin  and  Greek,  with 
the  addition  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  form 
the  chief  objects  of  instruction.  In  a  country  of 
which  commerce  forms  the  strengdi,  there  are  no 
teachers  of  fKiIitical  economy.    Under  a  government 


•  See  Return  qf  Briefs  ddivered  to  Parlittmcnt,  l^th  May  1819. 
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Esubfirii.  whidi  has  ao  long  borne  the  representative  form, 
mean  for  there  are  no  classes  for  the  study  of  modem  history, 
^^g'^^or  the  priociples  of  legislation.     There  are  here 
hardly  any  of  those  public  lectures,  which,  in  the  rest 
of  Europe,  constitute  the  grand  ch«racteristic  of  a 
university,  and  distinguish  it  from  schools  :-*all,  or 
nearly  all,  is  done  by  private  tuition.    Each  college 
has  two,  three,  or  more  tutors  (appointed  from  among 
the  fellows),  who  receive  in  thev  rooms  the  students 
at  stated  hours,  and  read  Greek  or  Latin  with  a  dass, 
which,  in  Oxford,  rarely  exceeds  half  a  dozen  at  a 
time.    Again,  in  point  of  constitution,  while  in  other 
countries  a  university  forms,  in  genet*al»  one  large 
association,  in  England  each  college  is  a  distinct  bo« 
dy,  having  its  head,  its  fellows,  and  its  students, 
who,  as  far  as  education  is  concerned,  have  very  little 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  university.    It  is, 
doubtless,  this  insulation,  both  as  to  study  and  disci* 
pliA,  that  has  prevented  the  formation  of  public 
classes,  and  been  the  cause  of  the  very  uniform  and 
limited  course  followed  both  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge.   In  one  point,  however,  these  venerable  se« 
minaries  redeem  their  ftults,  and  assert  the  dignity 
of  their  character ;— we  mean  in  their  public  exami- 
nations.   These,  since  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  have  been  put  on  an  admirable  footing,  both 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  distinguishing  the  relative 
degrees  of  proficiency  with  great  accuracy,  and  con- 
verting into  a  full  and  impartial  trial  that  which  in 
other  universities  is  almost  always  a  mere  form. 

No  country  rivals  England  in  the  magnificence  of 
her  academical  buildings.  While  in  France,  Germa- 
ny, or  Holland,  a  university  possesses  only  a  single 
S»ile  of  building,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  can  boast 
or  every  college  a  large,  commodious,  and  generally 
an  elegant  structure.  The  endowments  appropri- 
ated to  them  are  very  various,  both  is  their  origin 
and  destination,  but  they  arise  chiefly  from  land, 
and,  having  increased  with  the  rise  of  rents,  are  in 
manv  cases  very  ample.  The  destination  of  these 
funos  is  regulated  by  the  bequest  of  the  donors,  and 
the  established  usage  oi  the  colleges :  part  going  to 
students,  under  the  name  of  exhibitions  or  scholar- 
ships :  part  to  the  head  and  fellows ;  and  a  farther 
part,  consisting  in  livings,  which  devolve  in  succes- 
sion on  the  fellows,  and  lead  to  their  removal  from 
the  university.  The  number  of  students  has  of  late 
been  considerably  on  the  increase  in  both  universi- 
ties ;  but  the  public  lists  retaining  the  names  of  ma- 
ny who  have  long  left  college,  &e  number  actually 
engaged  in  a  course  of  study  does  not  exceed  2500, 
taune  Oxford  and  Cambridge  together.  A  hall  is 
an  interior  college ;  an  academical  establishment  not 
incorporated  or  endowed,  but  possessed  of  exhibi- 
tions or  other  provisions  for  students.  Oxford  has 
nineteen  colleges  and  five  halls.  Cambridge  twelve 
colleges  and  four  halls. 

Boys  in  England  are  taught  the  classics,  either  in 
the  lesser  schools,  established  at  every  town  of  con* 
seouence  throu|dioul  the  Idngdoni,  or  at  the  great 
public  schools.  Of  the  latter,  the  principal  are  Eton, 


Westminster,  Winchester,  and  Harrow;  also  the  Bstablish- 
Charter-house^   St  Paul's,  and  Merchant  Taylor's  "J^^^' 
school.    These  seminaries,  at  present  so  expensive,  '^^^^^ 
and  attended  b v  youths  of  the  first  family,  had  their  ^  ^ 
origin  in  a  fund  or  provision,  set  apart  for  scholars 
of  humbler  birth.    This  has  served  as  the  basis  of  a 
stately  superstructure,  each  school  having  attracted, 
by  the  advantage  of  situation,  or  the  repute  of  the 
teachers,  a  much  greater  noidber  of  pupils  in  inde- 
pendent circumstances.    But  in  each  a  proportion  of 
the  sdiolars  are  still  on  the  foundation.    At  Eton 
there  are  70  thus  provided  for;  at  Winchester  the 
same  number.  * 

On  the  education  of  the  poor,  it  great  deal  of  use-Edaeafioatr 
fttl  information  has  been  lately  laid  before  the  public,  the  Poor, 
by  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  i^pointed  to  **  in* 
quire  into  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  ;*'  at 
first  ia  London,  afterwards  throughout  England  at 
large.  The  earliest  of  these  Reporu,  £ited  in 
June  1816,  contains  various  statements  of  ihe  pro* 
portion  of  the  poor,  who  are  destitute  of  the  meant 
of  instruction.  In  the  neighboufhood  of  Covent 
Garden,  the  proportion  was  679  uneducated  out  of 
829.  In  Sottthwarir,  of  12,000  children  between 
the  age.  of  five  and  fourteen,  6000  were  unprovided 
with  the  means  of  instruction;  but  of  all  ignorant 
and  abandoned  districts,  St  Giles  is  beyoi^  com- 
parison the  worst ;  containing  more  than  half  the 
Irish  in  tlie  metropolis,  whose  children,  in  num* 
her  about  3000,  were  not  only  uneducated,  but 
trained,  after  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  to  habits  of 
begging  and  thieving.  Elementary  schools  were  not 
absolutely  wanting  in  London,  nor  was  the  price  of 
admission  unreasonable;  but  the  want  of  decent 
clothing  was,  in  very  many  cases,  the  cause  of  not 
sending  the  children  thither.  The  whole  number  of 
chfldren  in  the  metropolis,  unprovided  with  educa- 
tion, was  computed  at  more  than  100,000;  and  in 
all  England,  the  number  is  certainly  not  overrated  at 
500,000. 

The  efforu  of  the  National  Socidy,  as  Dr  Bell's 
adherents  term  their  establishment*  make  a  very  con« 
spicuous  figure  in  the  evidence  annexed  to  these  Re* 
ports*  The  amount  subscribed  firom  1811,  the  time 
of  its  formation,  to  last  year,  was  (Second  Report^  p^ 
10)  about  L.40,000 ;  the  chief  part  from  occasional 
donations,  the  annual  subscriptions  amounting  only 
to  L.1500.  This  society,  though  it  has  established 
only  one  great  school,  that  of  &ddwin's  Gardens,  in 
Gray's  Inn  Lane,  has  contributed  to  the  erection  or 
enlargement  of  more  than  200  schools,  by  pecuniary 
grants,  varying  from  L.15  to  L.100,  and  amoundngf 
in  particular  cases,  to  L.200,  and  even  L.300.  Above 
500  teachers,  male  and  female,  have  been  trained  on 
Dr  Bell's  plan,  and  the  number  of  children  now  re- 
ceiving education  on  this  system  is  between  150,000 
and  200,000>  distributed  over  more  than  1000  schools 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Of  these,  the  greater 
part  have  adopted  Dr  Bell's  pbn,  without  receiving 
any  other  aid  than  a  supply  oC  elementaiy  books. 
The  conditions  required  by  the  Society  in  return  for 


•  lUptnU  tf  ihe  Education  CommUtte,  ISil^Mnd  1818. 
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EstaUiafa*  their  ftid^  were,  that  the  liturgy  and  catechism  of  tbe 
Rd^  ^Ic  ^^^^^  ^^  England  should  be  followed,  and  that  no 
^^1^^^^  religious  tracts^  except  those  sanctioned  bj  the  So* 
ciety  for  Promising  thrittian  Knowledge,  should  be 
admitted  into  the  schools.  The  Society,  however,  is 
by  no  means  illiberal,  extending  its  instruction  to ' 
children  ^of4dl^  denominations,  eren  Jews  {Report 
First,  p.  d^7>  ^^^  allowing  dissenting  pupils  to  attend 
divine  service  in  the  place  pointed  out  by  their  pa* 
rents.  In  regard  to  expence,  though  not  so  small 
as  asserted  in  some  extreme  statements  which  have 
gone  abroad,  nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  than  to 
find  that,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness  disposed 
to  rate  it  at  the  highest,  it  does  not  exceed  (J5t7t- 
dence,  p.^268)  12s«  per  head  per  annum.  One  mas* 
ter,  with*  the  aid  .oi.«monitor8y  can  superintend  500 
scholars. 

The  BrUUh  and  Foreign  School  Society,  for  that 
is  the  name  adopted  by  the  supporters  of  the  Lan* 
casterian  plan  since  their  separation  from  its  founder, 
vrithout  possessing  such  extensive  support  as  the 
Naiional  Society,  have  been  extremely  liberal  and 
active;  having  collected  above  L.20,000  previous 
to  1816,  and  having  expended  considerably  more; 
the  trustees  advancmg  the  balance  from  their  own 
prcmerty.  Among  other  supporters,  this  Society 
recKons  one  who  conceals  hjs  name  from  all  but 
the  treasurer,  and  who  has  already  come  to  its  aid 
with  tbe  large  sum  of  LSOOO I  The  original  and 
central  school  of  this  Society  is  in  the  Borough 
Road,  Surrey.  The  number  of  schools  throughout 
the  kingdom  for  boys  and  girb  is  supposed  to  ex- 
ceed 400,  having,  on  an  average,  from  150  to  900 
pupils.  The  expence  of  the  Society  in  aiding  schools, 
and  still  more  m  training  male  and  female  teachers, 
is  between  L.2000  and  L.8000  a*year. 

Until  these  benevolent  establishments  were  disse* 
roinated,  the  principal  means  of  instruction  for  num- 
bers of  the  poor  were  in  the  Sunday  Scho<dt ;  an  in* 
stitution  highly  advantageous,  in  preventing  an  im- 
proper observance  of  Sunday,  but  necessarily  of 
very  slow  effect  in  the  business  of  teaching.  The 
number  of  Sunday  scholars  in  the  metropolis  is  com- 
puted (First  Report^  p.  76)  at  40,000;  but  the 
time  required  there  by  a  child  to  learn  to  read  ex- 
tends to^  two,  two  and  a  half,  and  even  to  three  years. 
The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knotdodge  is 
of  old  date,  having  been  founded  in  1698.  Its  object 
is  to  assist  parish  schools  which  belong  to  or  are  not 
adverse  to  the  Church  of  England,  with  books  at  a 
very  reduced  price,  about  half  the  prime  cost.  The 
funds  arise  partly  from  money  in  the  stocks,  partly 
from  voluntary  contribution.  The  annual  income 
and  expenditure  exceed  L.40,000. 

Tlie  Education  Committee  brought  its  labours  to 
a  close  in  a  Third  Report,  dated  June  1818.  Their 
concluding  observations  were,  That  the  discussion 
excited  by  the  inquiry  had  greatly  improved  the  ad- 
ministration of  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
poor ;  but  that  much  remained  to  be  done ;  the  efforts 
of  private  benevolence  being  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  towns,  and  the  aid  of  government  being 
wanted  in  the  thinly  peopled  districU,  to  the  extent, 
at  least,  of  the  purchase  or  erection  of  a  school- 
iiouse,  leaving  the  annual  expence  to  be  defrayed  by 


private  subscriptions.'  The  Committee  recommend  Clisritable 
farther,  a  connection  between  such  schools  and  the  KetehUih- 
Established  Church,  although,  in  England,  this  Is  a 
matter  of  greater  difficulty  than  in  Scotland,  where,  in 
point  of  doctrine,  the  dissentera  differ  very  littl^  from 
the  Establishment  In  regard  to  die  anxiety  of  the 
poor  for  the  education  of  their  children,  there  is,  say 
the  Committee,  the  most  unquestionable  evidence 
that  it  is  not  only  unabated,  but  daily  increasing. 

Xl^^^EstablishmenisJbr  purposes  of  Charity ^^Poor^ 

Rates. 

The  public  charities  of  England  are  very  numer- 
ous; the  bequests  of  benevolent  founders  in  this- 
country  exceeding  those  of  the  zealous  Catholics  of 
France  or  Spain,  as  well  as  those  of  the  once  afflu- 
ent Protestants  of  Holland.  Our  limits  admit  of  the 
notice  of  only  a  few  of  the  foundations  in  the  metro- 
polis and  its  neighbourhood. 

Among  the  principal  Hospitals  are, 

Bethlem  Hospital. 

St  Luke's,  Old  StreeU 

St  Bartholomew's,  West  Smithfield. 

Guy's,  in  Southwark. 

The  Lock  Hon>ital,  Hyde- Park-Comer. 

The  London  Hospital,  Whitecbapel  Road. 

The  Magdalen  Hospital,  St  George's  Road. 

The  Middlesex  Hospital,  Bemer's  Street. 

The  Foundling  Hospital. 
Among  the  Dispensaries  and  medical  charities  are. 

The  General  Dispensary,  Aldersgate  Street 

City  Dispensary  m  the  Poultry. 

Ficisbury  Dispensary. 

Various  Vaccine  Dispensaries. 

The  Fever  Hospital,  instituted  in  1801. 
A  College,  in  the  sense  of  a  diarity,  is  an  alm8« 
house  on  an  enlarged  scale,  under  the  direction  of  a 
master  and  other  incorporate  officers.  There  are 
only  three  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  viz. 
Bromley,  Morden,  and  Dulwich  Colleges. 

Alms- Houses* — These  are  very  numerous,  vis.  the 
Haberdashers',  Mercers',  Skinners',  East  India  Com- 
pany's, &c. 

School  Charities^-^Theae  also  are  very  numerous. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  are, 

Christ's  Hospital,  or  the  Blue  Coat  School. 

Marine  Society. 

School  for  the  Indigent  Blind, 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum. 

Debtors'  Children. 

Ladies'  Charity  School. 

Masonic  Chanty. 

Raines's  Charities. 
MiscManeous  Charities^^^Und^r  this  head  are  com- 
prised several  extensive  and  well  known  associations. 

The  African  Institution. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

The  Missionary  Society. 

The  Literary  Fund. 

We  must  next  advert  to  a  much  more  serious  sub-  Pmt  Rates. 

ject, — to  the  consideration  of  a  tax,  which,  of  all  the 

burdens  of  England,  is  perhaps  the  most  oppressive, 

10 


ENGLAND. 


mciitt* 


tbantaUe  we  mean  that  levied  for  the  Tiior.    The  discoBsion, 
Establlih.  In  a  politico-economic^  sense,  must  be  deferred  till 
•"•"*•     we  treat  of  the  Poor-Laws.    At  present  we  can  ex- 
hibit only  the  principal  returns  and  calcuUtions^ 
none  of  which,,  that  are  at  all  complete  or  accurate, 
go  farmer  bad&  than  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 

tuij. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure  on  the 
Poor  of  England  and  Wales*  making  the  year  close 
at  Easter,  and  adding  the  corresponding  average 
price  of  the  bushel  of  wheat. 
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The  sums  of  expenditure  are  taken  from  the  &w  ChwiiaUe 
cond  Report  on  the  Poor-Laxos  (March  1818),  and  ^"tiiUUi. 
the  price  of  wheat  is  added,  because  the  well  known  ^ 

rule  of  English  parishes,  in  affinrdtng  relief  to  the 
poor,  is  to- proceed  on  a  conjunct  oslculation  of  the 
price  of  bread  and  the  number  of  children  In  a  &• 
mily. 

.  'The  foUowing  table  shows  the  jmpc^tion  of  the 
wages  of  the  country  labourer  to  the^rice  of  com. 
(Barton  on  the  Labouring  Classes,  published  m  1817.) 


1748, 1749»  1750,    average 

1776* 

178d,  1784, 1T85,    average 

1808, 

1JS13»  1814,  1815,    average 

The  amount  of  expenditure  in  each  tenth  year, 
calculated  from  the  above,  togeth^  with  the  price 
of  wheat,  will  stand  thus:. 


L.  692,000 
1,566.000 
2,010,000 
4,268,000 
6,147.000 


Wh«ftt» 
4s.  5d« 
6s.  9d: 
78.  7d. 
8s.  Id; 
128.  8d. 


1742to 
1761  to 
1780  to 
1795  to 
1800  to 


1752^ 
1770, 
1790, 

1799, 
1808, 


Wflddy  Psy. 

6s.  Od. 
7s.  6d. 
8s.  Od.  , 
9s.  Od. 
lls.Od. 


Wageiin 
Whmper       Pintiof 
Qnartcr.        Wheat. 


S0s..0d. 
42b.  6d: 
51s.  2d. 
70s.8d. 
86s.  8d« 


102 
90 
80 
65 
60 


1750, 
1760, 
1770, 
1780^ 
1790, 
1800, 
1810, 


L.713,000 
965,000 
1,306,000 
1,774,000. 
2,567*000 
3,861.000 
5,407,000 


WllMt 

4s.  2d. 

48.  lOd. 

68.  5d. 

5s.  Ud. 

6s.  4d. 
108.  2d. 
12s.  4d. 


These  statements  esdiibil  in  the  enhancement  of 
wheat  one  very  considerable  cause  of  augmentation 
of  the  poor's-rate.^ 

We  now  come  to  Mtums  of.later  date;  the  result 
of  the  researches  of  the  Committee  on  the  Poor4awst 
whose  first  and  most  comprehensive  Rqport  was  made 
to  Parliameptin  July  1817. . 


Bttutn  of  PMr^RaUs/rom^  LondoUf  Westmnster^  and  Sauih»ark^  hnngfrom  ihe  Parishes  mUhm-t^  Bilk* 

of  Mortaliti/p  delivered  to  Parliament  2lst  February  1817. 


Bsitcriai 


rl8l£ 


Total  raised  in  the  metropolis  by  poor's- rate,  and  smalter  rates,  such  as 

.  church-rate,  highway-rate,  &c..  .  44S^64iSt 

Charitable  donations  for  parish  schools  and  other  purposes,  •  18,983 


laui    laia. 


Expenditure. 
Relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor,  .  .  . 

Lawsuits,  removals,  expences  m  overseers,  and  other  officers, 
Families  of  milttiarmen,  .  .  •  . 

Church-rate,  highway-rate,  county<rate,  &c. 

Total, 

Number  of  Poor  relieved  permanently* 
In  workhouses,  •  .  .    <  • 

Out  of  workhouses  (without  reckoning  the  children), 
Parishioners  relieved  occasionally,  eiwer  in  or  out  of  workhouses, 


I 

L.  370,518 

15,324 

12,916 

98,908 


L.  497,661 


13,389 
12,654 

40,993 


67.036 


501,952 
19>620 


401,954 
17,4J6 
10,837 

113,574 


543,781 


13,373 
13,762 
69>332 


96,467 


489,321 
20,160 


380,281 

17,433 

6,613 

103,807 


508^134 


12,341 
13,341 
70,322 


. 


96>004 


Returns  applicable  to  the  Kingdom  at  large» 


Yflsrcndiiia 
ISlSw 


Total  money  raised  by  poorWate ;  and,  in  a  smaller  degree,  by  church- 
rate,  highwiay-rate,  county-rate.  Sec.  in  England  and  Wales, 

To  tliese  sums  are  to  be  added  charitable  donations,  whether  arising  from 
land  or  money,  managed  by  the  clergy,  church-wardens,  or  overseers ; 
Annual  average, •       .        .        • 


L. 


Eatterl814. 


8,651,438  8,892,728  7,460,855 


238,310    238,310  >  288,310 


25th  Much 


Hi 
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Cbirittbte 
BitaUi4li« 


Ezpenditure* 

Fof  the  mnintefittice  and  relief  of  the  poor,  .  ^    '  »^ 

LawrattSy  lemoval  of  paupertf  and  enepcea  of  oveneen  or  other  officers, 
Famflies  of  militia-inen  and  other  militia  chargeSf  .        .        • 

Church-rate,  ooonty-ratOi  highw^y^ratei  4rc«  •  •  • 


EttMerlSIS. 


EttCer}814. 


ISIfi.        Ettakli<h« 
i— — i_      menu. 


L. 

6,679,658 
325  107 
246,20*2 

1,614,871 


188.516 
li692,990 


L. 


6,2d7,SS15,421,16« 


L.  8,665 


>8S»8,51i; 


324,665 
105,894 
1,657,627 


Number  of  Persons  relieved  iy  Ait  Expendiiure* 

Poor  permanently  reliered  in  workhousei,  .       •        .        •       • 

Do.       do,    out  of  workhouaes  (widioni  redtemng  ch3dren)j 
iahionera  relieved  occaaionaliy,        ••••••«. 


97,223 
434,441 
440,2491 


Total  trf*paupera  relie?ed, 


971,913 


86317,508,854 


94,0851  88,115 


430,140 
429,770 


«M*I 


9B^,995 


406,887 
400971 


fe*i 


895,879 


The  property  liable  to  poorVrate  consists  of  the  land 
and  houses  of  England,  the  annual  vent  of  whidi, 
under  the  latest  estimate^  is  L.51,898i424 

Deducting  for  various  allowances  and 
abatements,  the  frnctional  sum  1,898»424 


L.  50,000,000 


The  average  poon-rate  on  which,  for  the  three  jrears 
in  question,  is  3fl.  4d.  per  pound.  In  general,  the  com- 
putation is  made  differently,  and  at  so  many  shillings 
not  in  but  on  the  poand,~*thos  dOs.  on  the  pound 
would  be  half  the  actual  rent.  Sussex,  the  county  the 
most  burdened  with  poor-rates,  paid  78.  8d.  on  the 
pound  in  1813. 

The  number  of  persons  receiving  parish  relief  in 
England  is  beyond  example  in  any  country  or  any 
age,  being  fully  one  person  in  eleven,  if  we  compute 
by  the  above  enumeration ;  and  many  more  (not  less 
than  one  in  eight),  if  we  comprise  the  children  of  the 
400^000  Of  500,000  persons  who  receive  permanent 
relief  at  their  homes.  The  workhouse  plan  is  adopt- 
ed in  the  case  of  nearly  100,000  individuals.  Its  ex- 
tension was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  an  act  pas- 
sed  in  1792,  commonly  called  Mr  Gilbert's  Act, 
which,  to  obtain  the  advantages  arising  from  a  col- 
lective assemblage  of  the  poor,  from  a  joint  manage- 
ment of  disbursement  and  a  considerable  division  of 
labour,  empowered  the  magistrates  to  consider  any 
large  workhouse  as  a  common  receptacle  for  the 
poor  diroughout  a  diameter  of  20  miles.  As  yet 
this  plan  btt  by  no  means  been  successful.  Proper 
care  has  sddom  be^n  taken  to  separate  the  inmates 
of  the  workhouses  according  to  their  age  or  their 
habits ;  nor  has  the  division  of  employment  been  car- 
ried to  the  necessary  length.  The  four  shiUiogs  a 
week,  which  each  pauper  generally  costs  in  a  work- 
house is  much  more  than  would  have  been  requi- 
site at  their  own  habitations. 

Scotland  was  originally  subjected  to  a  similar  sys- 
tem fpr  the  poor,  but  fortunatelv  esci^d  its  perver- 
sion, irom  the  execi|tion  of  the  law  being  vested,  not 
hitenqiorar^  oflkers^such  aschurch-wardens  and  over- 
aeers,  but  m  the  landholderst  ministers,  and  elders, 
whose  personal  acquaintance  with  the  poor  enabled 
lh«a  to  act  with  discrimination.  It  would  be  no  small 


improvement  in  England  to  appoint,a8  overseer,  a  per* 
manent  officer  with  a  salary,  to  act,  if  necessary,  for 
more  than  one  parish,  a  practice  silready  adopted  in 
some  cases  with  success.  The  landed  interest  complain 
that  the  burden  of  the  poorVrate  falls  exclusivd^  on 
them  and  the  owners  of  houses.  But  there  are  Strang 
objections  to  imposing  any  part  of  this  burden  on 
the  income  of  the  stockholders  or  the  profit  of 
traders.  {RepoH  on  the  Poor  JLvmm,  4th  July  i8I7» 
p.  6.)  There  would  be  no  check  to  a  perpetually 
increasing  disbursement  were  the  burden  to  bo  ren* 
dered  national  instead  of  parochial.  Nor  is  it  true 
4hat  the  trading  and  manu&cturing  districts  have  in- 
creased  their  pauperp  in  a  rreater  proportion  tlMB 
the  agricultural.  In  Bedfordshire  and  Herefordshire, 
the  two  counties  which  employ  the  largest  propoiw 
tion  of  their  inhabitants  in  agriculture^  the  same 
progressive  augmentation  of  assessment  has  taken 
place.    (See  Report  on  tie  Poor  Lami,  18l7t  p*  8.) 


in  1770- 
Herefordshire,  10,593 
Bedfordshire,     16,663 


CjDMDded  I  Avenge  Bx- 
OQ  nmftn    pcndituTe  of 


178a,  1764^ 
16,728 
20.977 


In  1803^ 

48.067 
38,070 


In  1815. 

59,256 
50,371 


The  consideration  of  most  importance,  as  connect- 
ed with  the  landed  interest,  is  the  reciprocal  eftct  of 
the  poor  and  the  corn  laws ;  if  the  latter  affi^rd  the 
landholders  an  indemnity  for  the  extra  burden  of  the 
former,  the  public  may  rairly  claim  a  proportional  re* 
duction  of  the  importation  limit  of  com  in  return 
for  sudi  alleviation  as  may  be  made  in  the  pressure 
of  the  poor-rates  on  the  land.  This  idea,  at  which 
our  limits  permit  us  only  to  hint,  might,  in  our  opi- 
nion, be  made  the  basis  of  the  most  beneficial  regu- 
lations. A  great  proportion  of  the  present  poor's- 
rate  has  arisen  from  the  voluntary  conduct  of  the 
more  affluent  classes,  who,  during  the  war,  preferred 
paying  an  extra  charge  to  raising  the  wages  of  country 
labour.  This  was  shown  by  the  remarkable  fact  of 
such  labour  being  considerably  cheaper  in  England 
than  in  Scotland.  An  effectual  reduction,  thorefore^ 
can  take  place  only  in  two  wm ;  either  by  raising 
wages  as  parish  roief  is  withdrawn,  or  by  apnroxt 
mating  the  personal  ezpenoea  of  our  poor  to  toat  of 
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Eiiablidi.  th«  poor  €^  the  ftftt  ^  Evrope»  by  a  progreHire 

'^^  ^  abrogation  of  the  eorn^laws. 

^5^  Friendly  SodHies.-^lheae  aatbciatioiiB  are  spoken 
of  with  much  cpcnineDdatioD  in  the  Reports  of  the. 
Committee  on  tke^Poor  Lams.  We  extract  Ifae  nim« 
ber  of  memben/ 

In  181S.   1814.      1815. 
In  London,  WestminsteTi 
and  Southwark,    ..         42,865 


48,080 
In  England  and  Walee,    82I98IO  |888,728 


5%813 
1985389 


XU.'^Establishmenis  for  the  Purposes  of  War* 

The  establishments  both  for.  the  Navy  and  Army 
have^  in  the  present  age«  been  carried  to  an  extent 
of  which  no  coontiy  has  exhibited  an  example* 
Greater  efforts,  perhapij  have  been^^aade  on  sudUen 
emergencies,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times;  but 
neither  Prussia,  the  most  militarv  ptate  on  the  Con- 
tinent, nor  France  in  the  reign  of  Buonaparte,  could 
staod  a  comparison  during  last  war  with  England  in 
the  proportion  borne  by  her  armed  force  to  the  por 
pulation  at  large.  The  difficulty  lay,  not  in  levymg 
every  tenth,  or  even  ever}*  eighth  man  in  a  courageous 
population,  but  in  finding,  from  the  public  credit  and 
the  productive  industry  of  the  rest  of  the  community, 
the  means  of  supporting  so  vast  a  number  **  in  arms 
and  idleness"  during  a  succession  of  years. 

Annual  Expenditure  for  our  Navv,  Army,  and  Ori^ 
nance  during  last  fVar^  from  the  Returns  to  Par* 
liameni. 


Yean* 

1808 
1804 
1805 
1805 
1807 
1808 

1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
Total  dilriog  12 
yean  df  war,  L. 


NaTy. 

7,979,878 
11,759,351 
14,466,998 
16,084,027 
16,775,76] 
17,467,892 
19.236,036 
20,058,412 
19)540,678 
20,500,339 
21,996,624 
21,961466 
16,873,870 


207,827,562 


Axmy. 

11,299>406 
15,744»694 
17,019.728 
15,111,490 
15,208,550 
17.201,061 
1 8,463,094 

18,536,299 
23,869,359 
24,987,362 
299469,520 
33,795,556 
23,172,137 


240;706>119 


Oidnance. 

1,827.049 
3,550,141 
4,732,286 
4,511,064 
4,190,748 
5,108,900 
4,374,184 
4,652,331 

4,557,509 
4,252,409 

3,404,527 
4,480,729 
3,736,425 


49,641,877 


The  navy  expenditure  increased  very  gradually; 
that  of  the  army  took  a  sudden  rise  in  1812  and 
1813,  owin|f,  in  part,  to  our  increased  scale  of  exer* 
tion  in  Spam,  but  more  to  the  unfortunate  iali  of  the 
exchanges,  which,  in  these  years,  were  nearly  9Qper 
cent,  against  us.  These  returns  refer,  of  course,  not 
to  Eng^d  alone,  but  to  the  United  Kmgdom  at  large. 
The  numbers  maintained  m  the  latter  years  were,  in 
the  navy,  140,000  seamen  and  marines;  in  the  army 
about  800,000 ;  viz.  in  regulars  and  in  foreign  corps, 
exclusive  of  our  troops  in  India,  207,000 ;  in  regu- 
kr  militia,  98,000 ;  the  whole  effective,  and  without 
reckoning  a  very  numerous  force  of  local  nuUtia,  oc- 
casionally embodied.  In  1814,  a  great  reduction 
took  place,  particidaily  in  the  navy.    In  1815,  the 


alarm  causedby  Buonaparte's  return  SQspendedl  for  a  BttabHiii* 
time  the  reduction  of  the  anny,  but,  in  1816»  there  "J^j^^^ 
were  nearly  87,000  dischaiMs,  exclusive  of  10,000     i[f^ 
deaths  and  desertions*    Still  we  had^m  181 7>  a  force 
itf>road  and  at  home,  of  nearly  20,000  cavaliy,  6000 
foot  guards,  and  1 15,000  infantry.    The  expence  of 
nearly  50,000  of  ^ese  troops  was  defrayed  by  France 
and  the  East  India  Company ;  for  the  remainder  the 
following  sums  were  voted  by  Parliament : 

Ahstrad  tfthe  Army  Estimates  for  1817>  exchmve  of 
the  Extraordinaries  of  the  Army. 

Aannal  Chaige> 
Land  forces  (exclusive  of  those  serv« 


146,816 

163,104 

26,446 

106,665 

179,045 

132,586 

813,012 

1,009,580 

98,98# 

ft 

X68,502 
34^078 
28,I5S 

84,41S 

80,067 


iog  in  France  and  India),  92,3182 

officers  and  men, 
Staff  officers,         •  •  » 

Public  departments, 
Medicines,  drc*  •  •  • 

Volunteer  Cavalry,        «  •  • 

Additional  pay  to  general  officera  who 

are  not  Colonels  of  regiments, 
Full  pay  of  those  officers  who  haive  re* 

tired  on  that  condition. 
Total  half*pay  mul  allowances  to  other 

officers,  *  »  • 

Pensions  to  subalterns  and  privates, 
Widows'  pensions. 
Compassionate  list,   and  pensiona  for 

wounds,  •  •  • 

Garrison  charges  at  home  and  abroad, 
Military  college  (Sandhurst), 
Military  asylum  (Chelsea)^  n>r  soldiers' 

children,  •  •  • 

Superannuation  allowances,  adjutants  of 

Local  Militia,  and  Exchequer  fees. 


L^867»78t 


Since  1817,  *  iSEurther  and  veiy  large  reduction  has 
taken  place,  particularly  in  the  course  of  1 8 1 8  and  the 
present  year.    The  peace  establishment,  exclusive  <tf 
the  troops  of  India,  is  at  present  fixed  at  8954  ca- 
valry, 5760  foot  guards,  55,090  infantry ;  making  a  to- 
tal  of  69,794.    This  is  considerably  bqrond  the  peaee 
establishment  of  1792 ;  and  in  consequence  c^  the 
large  sums  issued  for  the  half-pay  of  officera  and  the 
pensions  of  privates,  the  expenmture  is  ftiHl  very  great, 
being  computed  by  the  Finance  Committee  (Second 
Report  in  I8I9)  at  L.6,380,000  annually;  to  which 
is  to  be  added  a  charge,  varying  from  year  to  year, 
but  hitherto  very  heavy,  under  the  head  of  '*  Army 
Extraordinartes."    The  infantry  now  consisU  of  only 
93  regiments ;  the  light  dragoons  of  .19.     During  the 
war,  &ere  were  33  regiments  of  light  dragoons,  and 
185  r^ments  of  foot^  many  of  them  of  two  batta- 
lions.   An  extra  proportion  of  our  military  are  at 
present  stationed  m  Ireland,  to  prevent  illicit  distil- 
lation and  other  frauds  on  the  revenue.    In  India, 
our  force  eonsbts  of  about  20,000  King's  troops  and 
8000  Company's,  all  Europeans,  and  exclusive  of 
150,000  natives;  the  whole  are  in  the  pay  of  the 
East  India  Company. 
The  progressive  increase  of  our  naval  force  in*  Kav^t 
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^^■^^-  tpires  no  dread  nnong  the  friends  of  constitutional 
'J^^^  liberty.  In  the' wtr  that-followed  the  Revolution  of 
Wn!  16889-ottr  navy  consisted  of  about  30,000  seamen ; 
that  of  Louis  XIV.  was  not  inferior  until  the  battle 
of  La  Hogue  in  1692.  In  thenar  of  ]  740>  our  force 
was  carried  (o  40,000,  and  eventually  to  nearly 
50,000  seamen.  In  the  succeeding  war/ the  vote  in 
the  year  1760  was>for  70,000,  a  number 'till  then 
unprecedented.  Last  war,  when  we  had  '140,000 
seamen  in  service,  and  above  80,000  marines,  there 
were  in  commission  nearly  160  sail  of '^the  Kne  and 
150  frigates.  At  present,  Uie  reduced  state  of  the 
naval  power  of  other  countries  has  led  to  our  peace 
establishment  being  brought  so  lOw  as  13,000  sea- 
men and  6000  marines.  There  are  thus  only  five 
sail  of  the  line  in  full  equipment;  the  guard-ships 
have  only  a  fifUi  of  the  war  complement,  and  the 
other  vessels  in  commission  are  chie%  em|4oyed  in 
the^revention  of  smuggling.  Still  the  annual  vote 
for  this  vdepartment  is  large,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  exertions  made  in  peace  for  rebuilding  our 
shipping  and  improving  our  dock-yards.  In  1817i 
the  navy  estimates  were. 


19,000  seamen  and  marines;  wages, 

victualling,  &C.  «  L 

Half-pay  and  pensions, 
Building  and  repairs,        • 
Ordinaiy  of  navv  and  repairSi 
Provisions  for  snipe  abroad|        <•         • 
Transport  service^         .  • 

Sick  and  woundedf         •  ^         • 


1,672,000 
1,280,000 
1,891,645 

1,243,457 

800,000 

182,176 

79*850 


L.6,096,628 


In  1818,  the  navy  esrimates  amounted  to 
L«,457,000;  in  1819,  to  L.6,436,000.  The  num- 
ber of  seamen  leceivmg  pensions  without  living  at 
Gi^eenwich  hospital  ckc^os  80,000,  of  wliom  near« 
ly  the  half  are  capable  of  active  service. 

JJsfcfNmy  Officers  on  SOlh  September  1811. 

'Admirils,       •  « 

'Post  Captains,  • 

•Commanders, 

Lieutenants, 

Masters,  • 

Pursers,  « 

Phjrsidans, 

Surgeons,         •  • 

AssistanUsurgeons, 

Total,         8522  1081 

^r  the  fortified  places  of  England,  theprineipal 
are  the  Dock*yaj:df(.  Chatham  contains  an  «r8enal 
on  a  larjge  scale ;  our  dismantled  vessels  lie  there  in 
great  numbers,  ^  and  in  .the  naval  warehouses  the 
stores  are  arranged  in  the*  highest  order.  Sheemess 
has  of  late  years  been  greatfy  improved ;  a  change 
which  required  all  the  resources  of  mgenuity  and 
finance ;  the  ground  on  which  the  town  stands  having 
been  progressively  formed  by  «liuvial  depo^  firom 
the  litoiway,  and  wanting,  in  a  great  .measurei  the 
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consistency  of  primitive  sOlL  Portsmouth  has  the  Bevome 
largest'victuaUing  establishment  after  Deptford,  and  •■^.^M^ 
the  greatest  store  of  artillery  after  Woolwich ;  in  ^^^^ 
point  of  edifices  and  works  generally,  it  is  our  first 
nnval  station ;  it  is  also  4he  usual  port  for  the  equip- 
ment of  an  armament.  Plymouth  possesses  a  road- 
stead of  great  depth  and  extent ;  and  the  anchor- 
age  has  been  lately  much  improved  by  the  erection 
of  the  Breakwatbr,  a  great  national  work  fully 
described  in  this  Supplemenit  under  that  head.  Mil- 
fordhaven  is  a  still  more  capacious  road-siead  than 
Plymouth,  and  would  form  a  most  valuable  dep6t 
were  its  position  less  remote ;  as  yet  it  has  been  used 
only  for  shipbuilding. 

Various  particulars  relative  to  the  government  and 
economy  of  both  army  and  navy  will  be  found  under 
the  Articles  Acadbmies,— •Militaut;  Barracks^ 
Dock-yards;  Grbxnwich  Hospital;  Navt. 

Xlll^-^Revenue  and  Eapendiiute* 

The  revenue  of  England,  in  the  reign  oP  dueen 
Elizabeth,  hardly  exceeded  L. 600,000  a  year;  un- 
der Charles  I.  it  was  about  L.  800,000;  under 
Charles  IL  4&om  L.  1 .200,000  to  L.  ]  ^SOO^OOO.  James 
II.  raised  it  to  L.  2,000,000,  a  sum,  however,  whidi 
fell  considerably  short  of  the  contemporary  revenue  of 
Holland,  and  was  not  above  a  third  of  that  of  France* 
After  the  Revolution,  the  necessity  of  great  military 
efibrts  led  to  the  imposition  of  the  lan£taxy  and  the 
average  revenue  under  King  William  was  about 
L«4,oio0j000 ;  under  Queen  Anne,  the  same  motives  for 
exertion  produced  an  augmentation  to  L.5,000,0009 
and  eventually  to  LI^OOO,000.  Inthe  pacific  reign  of 
George  L  the  revenue  rather  exceeded  L.7,000,000» 
and  a  farther  but  gradual  augmentation  took  place 
towards  the  middle  of  the  centuiy. 

Increase  of  the  PuiUc  Revenue  during  the  reign  of 

-George  III. 


1761, 
1764, 

1767, 
1770, 
177S, 
1776, 

1779, 
17««, 
1785, 
1788, 

1791. 
1792, 
179S, 
1794, 
1795, 

1796, 
1797, 
1798, 

1799, 
4800, 

t80U 


8,800,000 

9.250,000 

9>200/)00 

9,510,000 

10,066,661 

10,S65,40S 

11,192.141 

12,598,297 
14.871,520 

15,572,9M 
16,681,000 
19.882.485 
17,674,895 

17,440,809 
17.874,890 
18.248,876 
18,668,925 
20,518,780 
28,607,945 
29,604  008 
28,085,829 
28,221.188 


The  following  table  contains  a  comprehensive  view 
of  our  taxes  and  loans  since  that  period. 
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PMic  Income  of  Great  Britain  in  each  Year,Jrom  iSOB  to  1S17  inclusive. 
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1803. 
L.  8,024,681 


8,326,753 
1,307,9*1 
4,4*68,131 
1,256,801 
142,441 
378,326 


Customs,  .... 

Excise,  .... 

Stamps,  .... 

Land  Tax,  •  .  •  • 

Assessed  Jitif^Q^t 
Post-Oifice,  *  . 

Crown-lands,  tax  on  pensions^  &c« 
Property-tax,  •        *    •  • 

Total  raised  by  Taxes, 
Lottery,  net  profit, 
Loans,  actual  receipts, 
Increase  of  outstanding  Exchequer  Bills, 
Unclaimed  dividends  and  various  receipts, 
Exchequer  bills  funded, 

Total  naoney  raised. 
Deduct  loan  and  lottery  for  Ireland, 
And  charges  of  the  collection  of  revenue,  

Total  applicable  to  the  service  of  Great  Britain^  L.48,807»182 


1804. 
9,362,127 


18,771,98921,477,40323,193,515 


L.  37,677,063 

351,507 

11,950,000 

2.611,600 

289,824 


L.52,879,994 
2,117,444 
1,955,368 


3,518,545 
1,467,283 
4,429,106 
1,277,391 
162,524 
3,665,063 


1805. 
10,174,213 


4,062,284 
1,536,481 
4,508.752 
1,424,994 
212,169 
4,546883 


1806. 
10,819,687 


45,359,442  49,659,Ss81 


432,61-5 

13,209,251 

6,185,900 

•  276,425 


3,733,291 
2,135,176 


Customs,  ...» 

Excise,  •  •  •  • 

Stamps,  •  •  »  • 

Land  Tax,  .  .  •  • 

Assessed  Taxes,  • 

Post-office, 

Crown-  lands,  tax  on  pensions,  drc. 
Property-tax,  .  .  •  • 

Total  raised  by  Taxes,        * 
Lottery,  net  profit. 
Loans,  actual  receipts. 
Increase  of  outstanding  Exchequer  Bills,. 
Unclaimed  dividends  and  various  receipts. 
Exchequer  Bills  funded. 

Total  money  raised. 
Deduct  loan  and  lottery  for  Ireland, 
And  charges  of  the  collection  of  revenue. 

Total  applicable  to  the  service  of  Gr.  Britain, 


1808. 


L.  10,600,776  12,016,451 


59,595,296 
1809. 


378,648 
25,130,40* 
1,926,900 
495,530 


65.463,76377.590,763 


3,211,062 
2.257,185 


4,278,538 
1,451,772 
4,821,206 
1,490,968 
198,912 
6.162,558 


1807. 
10,592,606 


•ad  Ezpco- 
dkncw 


24,080,663  24,680,640 


53,304,254 
496,010 

19,699.263 

27,100 

263,782 


4,401,660 
1 ,432,789 
5,451,660 
1,472,870 
199,993 
10.158.007 


73,790,409 
1,768,000 
2,375,828 


7*A122,516|69,646,581 


58,390,225 
774,694 

15,257,211 

7,735.400 

121,952 


1810. 
12,438,243 


25,592,81 3  23,470,546  25,796,008  26,078,297 


4,680,071 
1,582,732 
5,915,623 
1,476.558 
276,073 
11,418,561 


5,305,782 
1,511,550 
6,840,551 
1,558,409 
288,202 
12,413,803 


L.  61,538,20763,405,29466,681,366 


457,620 


10,102,620 14,675,668 
5,150,300 


766,225 
4,000,000 


L.  82,014,97286.709,985 


2,589,166 
2,816,568 


454,819 


242,104 
7,982,1001 


1811. 
11,038,148 


5,505,632 
1,418,357 
6,233,161 
1,709,065 
76,916 
13,504,004 


2,921,527 
2,886,201 


L.  760,68,238)80,902,257 


469,616 
13,242,356 

405^816 
8,311,000 


89,110,154 
5,294,416 
2,934,876 


5,236,020 
1.333,432 
6,006  865 
1,685,936 
150,276 
13,234,896 


64,768,870 

302,387 

16,636,375 

3,205,500 

253,867 

7  018,7001 


4,432,292 
3,096,581 


82,279,482 
3,681,251 
2,699.048 

75,899,183 

1812. 

11,895,195 

23,531,736 

5,273,907 

1,368,128 

6,091,948 

1,796,586 

72,128 

13,140,231 


63,169,854 
373,396 

29>268,586 
3,914,600 
1,263,402 
5,431,700 


92,180,699 103,421,588 


2,888,500 
3,273,242 


Customs, 

Excise,  .... 

Stamps,  •  •  • 

Land  Tax,  .  •  .  . 

Assessed  Taxes, 

Po8t*Office,  •  •  • 

Crown-lands,  tax  on  pensions,  &c. 

Property-tax, 

Total  raised  by  Taxes,  * 
Lottery,  net  profit, 
Ixwns,  actual  receipts, 
Incratfse  of  outstanding  Exchequer  Bills, 
Unclaimed  dividends  and  various  receipts^ 
Exchequer  Bills  funded. 

Total  money  raised. 
Deduct  loan  and  lottery  for  Ireland, 


1813. 


L.  11,985,900  12,835,834 


1814. 


25,272,414 
5,473,409 
1,303,399 
6,570,461 
1,912,114 
87,702 

14,320,436 


26,471,224 
5,778,579 
1,285,982 
6,725,790 
2,051,929 
41,322 

14,493,532 


L.  66,925,835 

278,666 

85,050,574 

2,110,400 

831,482 

15,755,700 


69,684,192 

356,104 

86,078,047 

10,424,9001 

300,646 


80,880,862 

1815. 

11,360,190 

27,206,806 

6,139,585 

1,084,251 

6,524,766 

1,755,898 

244,024 

14,978,557 


84,651,826   97,25,7969 


1816. 

9,177,591 

23,595,268 

6,184,289 

1,127,929 

6,129,978 

1,659,855 

249,629 

12,039,157 


L.  120,952^657^116,843,889 
744,140     5,953,985 


And  charges  of  the  collection  of  revenue,  3,504,938 


Totalapplicabtetothe  serviceof  Gr.  Britain,  L.l  16,703,579 


8,573,261 


107,316,643 


69,294,077 

304,652 

39,421,950 

260,173 


109,280,861 


60,163,6961 
234,681 
8,939,800 
3,208,400 

438,478 


72,985,055 


1817. 

12,713,588 

22,829,364 

7,101,767 

1,163,320 

6,500,000 

1,644,925 

242,251 

2,519,410 

54,714,625 
196,689 

14,000,000 

925,575 


69,836,889 

frcjaoditincladad 
Intheabore.) 

No  deduction,  the  above  being  the 
net  sums  collected. 


•  The  diminution  in  1816  was  caused  by  a  partial  reduction  of  the  war*iases  ;  and  the  farther  diminu* 
tion  in  1817  by  the  repeal  of  the  property-tax* 

vol..  nr,  PABT  I.  T 
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Public  Expenditure  of  Great  Britain  in  each  Year^Jrom  1808  to  1817«  both  inclusive. 


Eavatie 
and  Expen- 
diture. 


Jntecest  on  debt,  fonded  and  unfundedy 

SiIan^genjeDt  of  ditto. 

Sinking  fund. 

Civil  list, 

Various  pensions  and  allowances, 

Civil  government  of  Scotland, 

Bounties, 

Courts  of  justice,  militia,  &c. 

Navy,  ordnance,  and  army, 

Subsidies,  • 

East  India  Company, 

Miscellaneous  services. 

Total, 


Interest  on  debt,  ^nded  und  unfunded^ 

Management  of  ditto, 

Sinking  fund, 

£ivil  fist, 

Various  pensions  and  allowances, 

Civil  government  of  Scotlandy 

Bounties,  •  • 

Courts  of  justice,  militia,  &c.  • 

Navy,  ordnance,  and  army. 

Subsidies,  •  • 

East  India  Company, 

Miscellaneous  services, 

.Jot^, 


Interest  ^n  debt,  funded  and  unfunded. 
Management  of  ditto. 
Sinking  fund,  •  .  • 

Civil  list. 

Various  pensions  and  allowances^ 
Civil  government  of  Scotland,  _m 

Bounties,  ... 

Courts  .of  justice,  militia,  &c. 
Navy,  ordnance  and  army, 
Subsidies,  ..  ^  • 

East  India  Coinpany, 
Miscellaneous  services, 

ToUl, 


1803. 
L.X7,861,S41 
285,891 

6,287,941 

898,000 

.408,889 

79,502 

308,335 

172,801 

21)106,334 


1,000,000 
1,800,500 


1804. 

18,698,307 

253,875 

6,521,394 

1,519,842 

336,007 

79,705 

359,980 

570,47i* 
31,054,186 


1805. 

20,022,068 
256,483 
7,181,482 
958,000 
381,263 
86,918 
401.613 
512,700 

36,219,012 


1,161,156 


L.50,159i034 

1808. 

L.  20,986,595 

195,972 

^,528,339 

958,000 

398,921 
85,470 

473,458 

554,689 

39,777,854 

1,400,000 

1,500,000 

1,461,359 


2,115,334 


160,554,4S|69,084,87£ 


1806.  I   1807. 
20,524,71821,021,772 


275,108 

7,829,589 

958,000 

479  976 

83,750 

345,119 

993,752 

35,706,582 


1,000,000  1,000,000 


1,706,676 


278,594 

8,908,673 

958,000 

392,324 

85,359 

536,948 

413,711 

36,175,060 

180,000 


1,195,448 


69,303,27070,145,889 


L.  77,315,657 


1809. 
21,356,248121 

204,645 
10,155,105 

958,000 

391,093 
90,954| 

604,061 

460,349 

42,073,316 

2,050,000 


1,441,722 


79,785,493 


1810. 

,785,732 

203,044 

10,783,018 

958,000 

395,114 

118,186 

583,281 

406,526 

43,247,044 

2,060,192 

1,000,000 

1,236,451 


1811. 

21,806,900(23 
211,177 

11,511,486 
958,000 
394,321 
109^693 
399,822 
430,997 

47,967,547 
2,977,747 
500,000 
1,348,446 


82,776,588 


88,616,136. 


1812. 

,051,918 

214,481 

12.433,345 

1,019,538 

532,693 

112,748 

392,915 

432,115 

49,740,111 

5,315,528 

2,500,000 

2,993,243 


t,S49 


18L3 
L.  24,224 

220,153 

14,145,242 

1,028,000 

428,067 

113,176 

228,741 

594/812 

54,870,67^ 

11,294,416 

2,000^)00 

1,717,132 


1814. 

26,409,083 
221,589 

12,710,706 
1,246,857 
463,299 
214,032 
244,308 
545,510 

60,237,851 

10,024>623 

1,856,236 


1815. 

28,357,733 
284,673 

12,798,226 
1,028,000 
436,989 
126,614 
247,903 
206,633 

43,282,432 

11,035,248 


3,187,477 


98,738,635 

1817- 

31,583,058 

275,735 

14,596,685 

1,19U69 

1,032,952 

130,646 

330,046 

201,900 

25,225,620117,523,328 


1816. 

27,614,939 
278J89 

13,422,749 
1,028,000 
611,413 
128,515 
247,133 
196,779 


1,731,140 
3,776,163 


L.  1 10,864,76011  I4,074,094tl00,991',928|74,260,640l69,248,82l 


pZi 


%50Z 
«i969i800 


These-tabular  statements  form  a  history  of  our  fi- 
nances since  1803,  and  are  so  comprehensive  as  to 
render  unnecessary  any  other  observation,  than  that 
there  is  seldom  au  equality  between  the  amount  re- 
ceived  and  expended  by  government,  because  the  ac- 
counts of  the  one  year  are  necessarily  blended  with 
those  of  the  succeeding.  The  deficiency  of  revenue 
in  1817  was  met  by  a  large  issue  of  Kxdiequer  bills. 
In  1 818,  the  revenue  imptoved  by  nearly  L.2,000,000; 
>ut  there  still  remained.a  deficiency  of  Li  1 3,000,000, 
which  necessitated  a  recourse  in  that  year  to  tempo- 
rary  expedients;  and,  in  the  present  year  (1819),  to  a 
loan  and  a  vote  of  large  additional  taxes. 
.Our  nationej  debt  oiiginated  in  (he^reat  struggle 


made  under  King  William,  against  the  aggrandize* 
ment  of  France.    It  amounted. 

At  the  peace.of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  to  L.21,516,000 
At.  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  17 14,  53,661><XX) 

At  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in 

1748,  .  .  »  76,293,000 

At  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,        •      133,960,000 
Ai  the  peace  of  Versailles,  in  1 783,       238,23 1,000 

So  early  as  1716  a  Sinking  Fund  was  commenced  Sinking 
and  persevered  in  with  considerable  firmness  by  Sir  ^^^ 
R.  Walpole.    The  supplies  for  it  were  derived  partly 
firom  surplus  taxes,  partly  firom  a  reduction  of  die 
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Rcfvame  mterest  of  the  existing  debt.  In  1733^  an  extra- 
^^!!!^  ordinary  demand  for  money  caused  a  trespa^  on  the 
^'  inviolability  of  this  fund,  and  the  principle  once  in- 
fringed^ there  was  no  limit  to  subsequent  encroach- 
ments. The  sinking  fund  continued  to  bear  the 
name,  but  it  had  not,  so  lately  as  1772>  discharged 
15  millions  of  the  public  debt.  At  last,  in  1786, 
Mr  Pitt  reviTed  this  measure,  following  in  substance 
the  plan  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  but  investing  the  new 
reserve  with  additional  precautions,  by  nominating  a 
special  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  rendering  them 
independent  not  merely  of  the  treasury,  but,  in  some 
respects,  of  Parliament.  It  was  then  that  the  public 
first  became  familiar  with  the  term  Consolidaled 
Fundy  which  means  nothing  more  than  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  permanent  taxes ;  from  which  aggregate 
government  pledged  itself  to  pay  a  million  yearly  to 
tiie  commissioners  for  the  redemption  of  the  public 
debt.  This  fund  of  a  million  was  to  be  farther  aug- 
mented by  public  annuities  as  they  expired,  and  by 
the  interest  oi  the  redeemed  debt,  which  was  to  be 
paid  as  formerly  by  ffovemment  at  the  bank,  but  in* 
to  the  hands  of  the  smking  fund  commissioners.  The 
measure,  now  brought  into  operation,  paid  off  the 
following  sums : 


In  1789, 

* 

•     L.  1,506,350  stock. 

1790, 

• 

1^558,850 

1791, 

• 

1,587,500 

1792, 

• 

1,507,100 

Revo&ue 

sod  Ezpea. 

dituie. 


In  1787, 
1788, 


L.  662,750  stock. 
1,456,900 


The  extinction  of  these  sums,  so  inconsiderable  at 
present  in  our  eyes,  had  a  powerful  effect  in  reviving 
public  confidence  and  raising  the  price  of  stock* 
The  only  dread  was  lest  a  renewal  of  war  should  ne- 
cessitate new  loans  of  far  greater  amount  than  these 
annual  liquidations.  To  counteract  this  impression 
Mr  Pitt  added,  in  1792,  an  annual  L.  200,000  to 
the  previous  million,  and  (what  was  of  much  more 
importance)  obtained  an  act  of  Parliament,  declaring 
that  all  future  loans  should  carry  in  themselves  the 
means  of  their  gradual  extinction,  by  including,  for 
the  sinking  fund,  a  surplus  of  one  per  cent,  over  and 
above  the  money  required  for  the  current  service. 
This  provision,  and  the  great  commercial  prospe* 
rity  of  the  year  1792,  produced  a  rise  of  the  three 
per  cents,  to  the  extraordinary  price  of  98 ;  but 
this  flattering  prospect  was  soon  overcast  by  the 
wars  of  the  French  revblution.  After  these  wars 
burst  out,  our  financial  operations  assumed  a  very  dif* 
ferent  aspect;  for  though  our  debt  sustained  r periodi- 
cal reduction  from  the  sinking  fund,  it  was  augmented 
in  a  much  greater  proportion  by  the  new  loans. 


Table  of  the  National  Debt,  and  of  the  Operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  the  whole  stated  not  in 

Money,  but  in  Stock, 


Paid  off  etch  Year  by 

Years. 

Total  of  Debt. 

the  Sinking  Fund;. 

1793 

L.  238,231,248 

L.  1,962,650 

179* 

244,481,248 

2,174,405 

1795 

260,157,773 

2,80*,945 

1796 

311,863,471 

3,083,455 

1797 

368,809,040 

4,390,670 

1798 

394,159,040 

6,695,585 

1799 

429,783,290 

7,779,807 

1800 

451,658,^90 

20,211,571 

1801 

480,703,290 

10,281,776 

180^ 

536,657,603 

9,925,739 

1803 

567,008,978 

8,846,450 

1804 

583,008,978 

12,409,854 

1805 

60S,925i792 

11,951,711 

1806 

640,752,103 

12,673,475 

1807 

670,632,103 

14,085^017 

1808 

689,005,303 

14,672,717 

1809 

702,698,556 

14,728,227 

1810 

723,975,678 

15,061,321 

1811 

743,787,785  . 

16,106,263 

1812 

773,032,496 

18,622,590 

1813 

813,775,527 

21,816,457 

1814 

907,495,950 

24,763,646 

1815 

932,281,880 

19,799,863 

1816 

1,003,090,282 

20,647,122 

1817 

1,006,090,282 

19>546,201 

i8ia 

1,109,123,032 

18,512,227 

NeirDd>t 

Gontncted. 


L. 


6,250,000 

15,676,525 

51,705,698 

56,945,569 
25,350,000 

35,624,250 
21,875,000 
29,045,000 
55,954,313 
30,351,375 
16,000,000 
20,916,814 
36,826,311 
29,880,000 
18,373,200 
13,693,253 
21,278,122 
19,811,107 
29,244,711 
40,743,031 
93,720,423 
24,705,930 
70,888,402 
3,000,001> 


Z>ebt  remaining 
Unredeemed. 

L.227,989,148 
232,064,743 
244,936,323 
293,558,566 
346,113,465- 
864,767,880 
392,612,323 
394,275,752. 
413,038,977 
459,067,551 
480,572,47& 
484,162,622 
493,127,726 
517,280,561 
583,075,543 
536,776,026 
535,741,052 
541,957,854 
545,662,698 
556,284,819 
575,211,392 
644,168,169 
649,074,235 
699,315,516 
682,769,314 
748,201,991 


Thtf  great  addition  in  the  last  year  arises  from  the 
consoli£ition  of  the  British  and  Irish  Exchequers, 
by  which  above  L.  100,000,000  of  stock  were  added 
to  the  masS;  without^  however,  producing  any  virtual 


change  in  our  finances ;  the  interest  of  by  far  4he 
greater  part  of  the  Irish  debt  having  been  previously 
paid  in  England.  As  the  larger  proportion  of  our 
debt  bears  only  three  per  cent*  interest,  and  is,  of 
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National  In^course^  considerably  below  tbe  value  of  L.  100  mo- 
*rw^^  ney  for  L.  100  stock,  the  value  in  cash  of  our  debt 
^^  would  not  (taking  the  tliree  per  cents,  at  L.  75)  ex- 
ceed L.  700,000,000,  were  there  not  a  large  addition 
to  be  made  from  Long  Annuities  and  unfmided  debt ; 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  carry  the  value  of  the  whole 
public  debt  in  cash  to  nearly  L.  750,000,000.  But 
as  there  seems  no  more  reason  to  anticipate  the  li- 
quidation of  the  debt  of  England  than  of  that  of 
other  countries,  the  more  correct  plan  is  to  follow 
the  French  method  of  computing  a  financial  burden 
by  the  amount  of  the  annual  interest.  This,  in  our 
case,  h  above  L.  46,000,000,  if  we  include  our  an- 
nual payments  to  the  sinking  fund;  or  somewhat 
more  than  L.  31,000,000,  if  we  leave  that  fund  out 
of  the  question, 

XIV.— jVa/Zono/  Income  and  CapiiaL 

An  inquiry  into  this  subject,  interesting  to  every 
civilized  nation,  is  of  vital  importance  to  one  so  load- 
ed with  taxation  as  England,  and  still  doubtful  of 
the  time  when  she  may  recover  from  the  unparallel* 
ed  burdens  of  the  late  contest.  Mr  Pitt,  on  first 
proposing  the  income-tax  in  179d»  made  the  follow- 
ing estimate  of  the  annual  income  of  England  and 
Scotland : 


England — Rent  of  land,  after  deduct- 
ing one-fifth,  .  L. 

The  tenants'  income,   deducting  two- 
thirds  of  the  rack-rent, 

Tithes,  deducting  one-fiflh,  • 

Mines,  iron -works,  canals,  timber,  tolls, 
Sec.  deducting  one-fifth,  • 

Kent  of  houses,  deducting  one-fifth. 

Profits  of  professions,  • 

The  same  for  Scotland,  taking  it  at 
one-eighth  of  England, 

Income  of  persons  residing  in  Great  Bri* 
tain,  derived  from  our  colonies, 

Dividends  from  the  public  stocks,  de- 
ducting one-fiflh  for  exemptions  and 
modifications,  •  • 

Profits  of  trade,  foreign  trade, 

— — —  home  trade  and  manufactures. 


20,000,000 

6,000,000 
4,000,000 

5,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 


12,000,000 
1S,()00,000 
28»000.000 


L.  102,000,000 


I'his  estimate  was  examined  with  great  attention 
by  the  Reverend  Dr  Beeke,  *  who  pointed  out  several 
heads,  in  particular  tithes,  which  the  minister  had 
overrated ;  while  in  others,  such  as  the  rent  of  houses, 
his  computation  was  below  the  mark.  Since  that 
period,  the  income  of  our  countrymen,  at  least  the 
income  as  represented  in  money,  has  experienced  a 
considerable  rise,  and  the  returns  under  the  pro^ 
perty^tax  have  afibrded  a  variety  of  useful  data.  We 
select  the  year  1810,  as  the  latest  return  before  the 
depreciation  of  our  bank  paper,  and  as  equal  (we  fear 
more  than  equal)  to  the  amount  that  would  be  de- 
clared in  time  of  peace. 


Rental  of  lands, 

Tithes,  • 

Rental  of  houses,  . 

Mines,  quarries,  and  iron-works. 

Trade  and  professions. 

Interest  of  money  in  the  public  funds, 
or  on  mortgage ;  salaries  from  public 
offices,  and  all  soaroes  not  already 
specified,  .  • 


U  29,500,000 

S,360,000 

13,000,000 

740,000 

32,200,000 


47,700,000 


L.  125,000,000 


Such  are  the  returns  under  the  property-tax ;  but 
to  this  we  must  add  a  considerable  sum  for  the  de- 
ductions allowed  by  government  on  incomes  between 
L.  50  and  L.  200  a  year,  and  a  much  greater  for  the 
wages  of  the  lower  orders.  Of  the  population  of 
England  and  Scotland,  a  vast  proportion  were  wholly 
exempted  from  the  property-tax,  their  incomes  being 
below  L.50  a  year.  Supposing  that  the  property-tax, 
since  the  peace,  would  render  somewhat  less  than  \fi 
1810,  but  that  with  the  addition  of  the  deductions 
for  small  incomes  (from  L.50  to  L.200)  the  total 
return  would  be  L.  1  S0,000,000,  and  adding  to  this 
L.  70,000,000  for  those  wholly  exempted,  we  have  for 
England  and  Scotland  an  amount  of  L.  ^30,000,000; 
to  which,  adding  for  Ireland  (which  bas  never  been 
subjected  to  property-tax),  a  conjectural  amount  of 
L.  25,000,000,  the  aggregate  of  the  national  income 
would  be  L.  225,000,000.  This  sum  is  consider- 
ably below  the  estimate  of  a  writer  of  tbe  pre- 
sent day  (Mr  S.  Gray  on  the  Happiness  of  States)  ; 
but  he  makes  no  allowance  for  the  depreciation  con- 
sequent on  the  change  from  war  to  peace ;  and  does 
not,  moreover,  distinguish  between  that  which  is 
income,  and  that  which  is  properly  created,  or  the 
annual  produce  of  land  and  labour.  This  distinction 
will  be  best  understood  by  transcribing  from  Dr 
Colquhoun's  late  work  on  the  British  empire,  his 

Estimate  of  Property  created  in  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland  in  the  year  1812. 


Agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  L. 

Mines  and  minerals,  including  coals. 
Manufactures  in  every  branch. 
Inland  trade  in  all  its  branches. 
Foreign  commerce  and  shipping. 
Coasting  trade,         •        •        •         . 
Fisheries,  exclusive  of  the  colonial  fish- 
eries of  Newfoundland, 
Chartered  and  private  bankers. 
Foreign  income  remitted. 


216,817,624 

9,000,000 

114,230,000 

31,500,000 

46,373,748 

2,000,000 

2,100,000 
3,500,000 
5,000,000 


Total, 


L.  430,521,372 


A  farmer's  income  is  the  profit  resulting  from  his 
capital  and  labour ;  but  the  corn  raised,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  "  property  created"  by  him  in  the  course 
of  a  year  is  obviously  four  or  five  times  that  amount. 
A  manufacturer,  in  like  manner,  makes  goods  to  an 
extent  of  probably  ten  times  his  income ;  so  that  the 


*  Observations  on  the  Produce  of  the  Income  Tax,  and  an  its  Proportion  to  the  xohok  Income  ^f  Great 
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Popdbtioa*  two  estioiates**— we  mean  that  of  income  and  that  4>f    have  (without  considering  the  corn-laws  in  tlie  light  Population 


property  created,  accord  only  in  the  case  of  profes* 
•ions,  of  salaries,  of  wages ;  and  the  result  is^  that 
the  total  property  created  ip  a  year  is  nearly  double 
that  of  income, — a  distinction  which  explains  the 
misapprehension  of  M.  Say-  and  others  who  have 
taxed  Dr  Colquhoun  with  exaggeration. 

What  proportion  does  our  taxation  bear  to  our 
national  means  ?  Taking  our  taxes  as  fixed  by  the 
late  acts  (July  I819),  and  estimating  them  by  their 
gross  proiducei— 4uch  being  the  payment  by  the 
people,  and  adding  the  amount  of- poor-rates,  we 


Mr  Grelliers  Computation 
Value  of  land  in  England  and 


Scotland, 


Houses, 

Cattle,  and  all  kinds  of  farm- 
ing stock. 


L.g28,660,000 


199,575,000 
102,500,000 


L.  1,130,735,000 


of  a  tax,  and  leaving  the  sinking  fund  altogether 
out  of  the  question)  an  annual  burden  of  fully 
L.  70,000,000  Sterling,  or  one- third  of  the  national 
income  of  Britain  and  Ireland ! — ^while  France,  whose 
national  income  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  is  subjected  to  a  taxation  of  only  half  the 
amount. 

The  next  topic  in  this  inquiry  regards  the  amount 
of  national  capital.  We  subjoin  two  calculations, 
both  inclusive  of  Scotland,  and  both  made  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century. 

Vr  Beeke's. 


Value  of  land  hi  England,       L.  600,000,000 

in  Scotland,  120,000,000 

Value  of  tithes  in  England,  75,000,000 


Houses, 

Farming  capital, 

Mines,  Canals,  Timber,  Tolls,  &c. 


79^ooo,ooa 
200,000,000 

125,000,000 
100,000,000 


L.  1,220,000,00a 


Mr  GrcHier  went  very  little  farther,  but  Dr  Becke  makes  several  very  important  additions,,  viz. 


Value  (in  1800)  of  the  public  funds,         •••••• 

Value  of  our  trade ;  home  trade,  .  .  •  .  •       • 

■ foreign  trade  and  shipping,  .  •  .  . 

Unproductive  property ;  viz.  furhiture,  plate,  lands  not  yet  cultivated,  • 

Total  of  England  and  Scotland, 


300,000,000 

120,000,000 

80.000,000 

280,000,000 

L.2»000,000,000 


To  this  Dr  Colquhoun  adds  a  conjectural  estimate  for  Ireland ;  and,  writing  in  1814,  computes  the  whole 
as  follows : 

Govemmait  t    Total  of  etdi 
Pn^erty. 

82,000,000 


England  and  Wales, 

Scotland,        •  .  •  . 

Ireland,  •  •  •  . 

Military  stores  and  other  property  common  to  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,        •  .  •  . 


Prodoetive  Property.  Unpfodncdve. 
L.  1 ,543,400,000  27 1 ,500,000 


239.580,000 
467,660,000 


Total  of  each  kind  of  property,      L.  2,250,640,000 


88,500,000 
87,000,000 


COODtlf. 

1,846,900,000 
3,000,0001  281,080,000 
9,000,000|    563,660,000 

45,000,000 


397,000,000 


44,000,000 


2,736,640,000 


XV. — Population* 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  may  be 
computed  with  considerable  accuracy,  so  far  back  as 
1S77>  from  the  returns  of  a  poll-tax  imposed  that 
year ;  when  the  total  of  all  ages  and  sexes  appears  to 
have  been  about  2,300,000.  The  succeeding  cen- 
tury, passed  in  a  great  measure  in  dvil  war,  could 
not  be  a  period  of  large  increase ;  but  these  contests 
were  happily  closed  by  the  accession  of  Henry  VII. 
in  1485,  ana  followed,  in  the  reign  of  his  son,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  religion  more  fiivourable  to  productive 
industry  than  the  Catholic  creed,  with  its  endless 
holidays.  These  advantages,  and  the  wise  govern- 
ment of  Elizabeth,  render  probable  the  great  in- 
crease to  be  inferred  from  the  survey  made  in  1575 
(the  season  of  dreided  invasion  from  Spain),  the 
result  of  which  seems  to  give  an  aggregate  of 
4,500,000.    In  the  succeeding  century,  the  chief 


data  of  computation  are  the  official  records  of  houses 
in  the  Hearth  Office;  from  which  it  seems  probable 
that  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  was  between  five  and  six  millions. 
At  last,  in  1801,  and  again  in  1811,  clear  and  accu- 
rate returns  were  obtained,  under  acts  of  Parliament, 
when  the  total  population  of  England  and  Wales 
was  found  to  be 


In  1801, 
In  1811, 


9,343,578 
10,791,115 


The  increase,  in  ten  years  only,  was  1,447,537,  or 
at  the  rate  of  l^per  cent*  for  England,  and  13  per 
cent,  for  Wales. 


Return  of  1811. 

Inhabited  houses. 
Number  of  families, 


1,797,494 
2,14^147 
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PopulatioiL  Faouliet  employed  in  agricolture^ 

~  in  trade,  manufactures,  and  me- 

clianical  labour. 
Towns,  great  and  small,  •  • 

Town  population,  ; 

Country  population, 
MalelmhabitantSy 
Anny  and  Navy, 

Total  males. 
Females,         • 


959,622 

939 

4,365,281 

5,785,334 

4,867,896 

640,500 

5,507,896 
5,283,219 


Total  population,    10,791415 

InkaUianis  per  Square  MUe* 

Eneland,  not  186|  as  has  been  stated,  but     I9B 
Irdand,  •  •  •  122 

Wales,         •  .  .  .  80 

Scotland,        .  •  •  .56 

Marriages,  on  an  Average  of  Ten  Years,  from  the 

Official  Returns. 

1755  to  1765,  .  .  56,275 

2765  to  1775,  .  •  59,892 

1775  to  1785,  .  .  65,479 

1785  to  1795,  .  •  71,784 

1795  to  1805,  .  .  79,231 

1805  to  1810,  (average  of  five  years),  82,953 

This  mcrease  of  marriage  is  altogether  a  conse- 
quence of  a  previous  increase  of  pojpulation ;  for  it 
appears  that  the  proportion  of  marriages  among  an 
equal  number  of  persons  has  not  augmented ;  the  re* 
turns  showing. 

From  1780  to  1790, 1  marriage  among  117  persons. 

1790  to  1800,  1  among  119} 

— ^  1800  to  1810, 1  among  119^ 


E    N    T 

The  average  of  deaths  varies  considerably,  bemg  Ptopuhaon. 
much  greater  in  towns  than  in  the 'country*  In  ^  ^  ~ 
Middlesex,  there  are  1  annually  for  36  inhabitants ; 
in  Surrey,  1  in  45 ;  in  Lancashire,  1  in  48  ;  while,  in 
the  healthy  agricultural  districts,  they  do  not  estceed 
1  in  60;  and,  in  Wales,  rise  still  higher,  being  only 
1  in  64  or  67.  Still  the  ratio  of  increase  in  popula* 
tion  b  much  larger  in  towns,  owing  apparently  to 
two  causes — the  greater  frequency  of  marriages,  and 
the  incessant  removal  of  persons  from  country  to 
town. 

Population  of  the  Principal  Totans  of  England. 


Yew  1801. 

Yew  1811. 

LfOndon,        •        • 

900,000 

1,050,000 

Manchester, 

81,020 

98,573 

Liverpool, 

77,658 

94,376 

Birminghami 

73,670 

85,753 

Bristol, 

63,645 

76,433 

Leeds, 

53,162 

62,534 

Plymouth,            • 

43,194 

56,060 

Portsmouth,        • 

32,166 

40,567 

Norwich, 

36,838 

37,256 

Sheffield, 

31,814 

35,340 

Nottingham, 

28,861 

34,253 

Bath, 

32,260 

31,496 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

28,365 

27,587 

Hull, 

29,516 

26,792 

Bolton, 

17,416 

24,149 

Leicester,      • 

16,953 

23,146 

For  an  account  of  the  Laws  of  England,  and  of 
the  administration  of  Justice,  we  must  refer  to  the 
articles  Law  and  Court  in  the  Encyclopedia  j  and 
to  the  articles  King,  Lords,  Commons,  and  Par- 
LIAMSNT,  for  an  account  of  the  form  of  Govern* 
ment,  and  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  difier- 
ent  branches  of  the  Legislature.  (^•^•1 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


XiNTOMOLOOT  (from  ivTofAov  an  insect,  and  X^/o^  a 
discourse)  is  the  name  of  a  science,  embracing  the 
study  of  all  such  annulose  animals  as  have  articulat- 
ed 1^ ;  namely  of  Cirripides^  Crustacea,  Myriapoda, 
Acari,  Arachno'ida,  and  Insecta, 

Under  the  head  Annulosa  (Vol.  I.  p.  401 — 429 — 
432  and  447)  we  have  already  given  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  principal  systems  that  have  been  proposed  by 
various  authors.  In  the  present  article  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  exhibit  an  historical  view  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Entomology,  and  to  enumerate,  with  ge- 
neral remarks,  all  the  works  and  dissertations  that 
have  come  under  our  view. 

Of  the  most  ancient  writers  on  this  subject  we 
are  totally  ignorant ;  we  know  only  that  insects  were 
not  unnoticed  by  Moses,  who  frequently  alludes  to 
them  in  the  sacred  writings ;  and  it  is  said  that  Solo- 
maa  cultivated  this  as  well  as  other  branches  of  na- 
tural history. 


Linus,  a  poet  of  Thebes,  is  the  first  author  who  is 
recorded  to  have  described  all  animals  and  plants. 
After  him,  Orpheus,  Anaxagoras,  Archelaus,  Demo- 
critus,  and  Hippocrates,  are  quoted  by  Pliny  and 
other  authors,  as  having  studied  Insects ;  but  we  be- 
lieve that  none  of  their  works  on  this  subject  are 
now  extant. 

Aristotle  wrote  on  insects.  In  the  seventh  chap- 
ter of  his  first  book,  we  find  his  ivrofia  accurately 
distinguished  from  the  other  animals  of  the  group  of 
exsanguineous  animals,  with  which  he  arranged  them. 
In  the  first  chapter  of  the  fourth  book,  the  essential 
external  characters  are  more  clearly  given ;  namely, 
the  incisions  on  the  back  and  belly,  &c.  In  another 
part  of  his  work,  he  describes  them  as  being  com- 
posed of  three  parts,  the  head,  trunk,  and  abdomen ; 
and  mentions  their  legs.  In  subsequent  passages,  he 
describes  insects  that  fly,  and  those  that  walk. 
Amongst  the  former,  he  notices  those  with  naked 
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Entomolcifif.aiid  those  witllTsheathed  wings;  he  observes^  too, 
^"^  "^"^  that  some  Imvcv  th^e  sheaths  divided,  and  others  im- 
moveably  connected;  he  distinguishes  also  insects 
with  two  and  insects  with  four  wings ;  and  observes 
that  the  latter  are  often  furnished  with  stings,  whilst 
the  former  are  always  destitute  of  these  weapons. 
The  modifications  in  the  form  of  the  antennae  and 
legs  of  insects,  he  has  likewise  described  with  accu- 
racy. A  cursory  perusal  of  this  work  will  astonish 
the  modem  Entomologist,  who  will  be  surprised  at  its 
consistency^  and  with  the  accordance  of  the  author's 
divisions  with  the  present  systems  of  Entomology* 
Alexander  the  Great  furnished  Aristotle  with  means 
of  cultivating  science,  which  no  other  philosopher 
ever  enjoyed;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  advan- 
tages, and  his  astonishing  powers  of  mind,  his  writ- 
ings contain  too  great  an  accumulation  of  know- 
ledge, to  have  been  the  result  of  his  individual  in- 
quiries :  and  we  are  perfectly  convinced,  from  the 
slow  manner  in  which  all  human  knowledge  is  de- 
veloped,  that  the  study  of  nature  must  have  made 
very  considerable  advances  before iiis  time;  and  that 
be  must  have  derived,  assistance,  either  from  his  pu« 
pils,  or  from  the  labours  of  more  ancient  naturalists. 

Speusippus  and  Leonides,  pupils  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, are  quoted  by  Athenseus,  as  having  turned 
their  attention  towards  Insects. 

Xenocrates,  who  lived  in  the  1 10th'  Olympiad,  in 
bis  six  books  on  Nature,  treated  of  Insects. 

Thepphrastus,  too,  an  auditor  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, notices  Insects  in  his  writings. 

Antigonus,  who  flourished  under  Ptolemy  IL  in  a 
work,  which  was  ^published  at  Leipzic  in  1791,  al- 
ludes to  the  manners  of  Insects. 

Amongst  the  Greek  writers  who  immediately,  or 
within  a  few  centuries,  followed  Aristotle,  treating 
on  Insects,  we  find  <|UOted  the  names  of  Democritus, 
Neoptolemus,  Philistus,  Nicander,  and  Herodius. 
These  writers  are  supposed  to  have  been  conten^pora- 
ry  with  Pliny ;  and,  during  the  same  period,  several 
Latin  writers  seem  to  have  pursued  the  science 
through  the  influence  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  in- 
sensibly led  to  it,  from  their  culture  of  bees,  which 
was  at  thatiime  attended  to  with  the  most  enthusi- 
astic ardour.  Aristomachus  is  said  to  have  written 
on  the  subject,  from  the  result  of  fifty  years  experi- 
ence; and  Philiscus  to  have  employed  his  whole  life 
in  deserts  and  forests  attending  to  uieir  history. 

Publius  Nigidius  Figulus,  who  flourished  about 
sixty-four  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  wrote  a 
work  on  animals,  in  which  insects  are  sometimes 
mentioned. 

M.  T.  Vacro,  xrontemporary  with  Cicero,  in  his 
workf  *'  De  re  Rustica,  is  the  first  Roman  author 
who  mentioned  Roman  insects,  and  Cicero,  himself, 
has.  not  unfreauently  noticed  insects  in  his  "  De  Na- 
tura  Deorum.' 

^   P.  O.  Naso,  bom  in  the  first  year  of  our  era,  is 
quoted  as  an  Entomologist. 

.  L.  J.  M.  Columella  lived  under  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, and,  in  his  work,  '<  De  re  Rustica,^  takes  no- 
tice of  various  insects. 

Plin^,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Roman  natu- 
ralists^ in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  Historia  Naturalis 


treats  of  Insects.  His  observations  on  this  subject  Entom^y 
are  chiefly  copied  from  Aristotle,  and  he  has  made  ~ 
use  of  the  observations  of  various  other  writers,  whose 
works  he  quotes ;  and  has  sometimes  described  spe- 
cies with  tolerable  exactness.  Insects,  indeed,  seem 
to  have  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  his  atten- 
tion, and  to  have  been  a  tavourite  study.  *'  In  hisy* 
says  he,  "  tarn  parvis  tamque  Jere  nuflis  qua  ratio  / 
quanta  vis  I  quam  inextracaoifis  perfectio .'"  In  his  day, 
the  culture  of  silk-worms  was  an  object  of  peculiar 
attention :  He  says  that  garments  of  silk  were  very 
much  admired  by  the  fair  part  of  the  community,  as 
they  showed  their  form  to  great  advantage.  Pliny  has 
frequently  described  the  economy  of  animals  with 
very  great  accuracy,  but  he  has  often  admitted,  on 
the  authority  of  others,  the  most  absurd  and  impro- 
bable fables. 

Claudius  ^lianus,  a  Roman  who  flourished  under 
Adrian  in  120,  wrote  twenty- seven  books  on  ani- 
mals, entitled  Ut^l  ^ft/wv,  and  has  appropriated  seve- 
ral chapters  to  Insects,  describing  the  generation  of 
wasps.  Sec.  often  accompanied  with  fiction. 

From  the  time  of  MVtan  until  the  overthrow  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  study  seems  not  to  have 
been  totally  disregarded ;  but  we  are  ignorant  what 
progress  was  made  during  that  period;  between 
which  and  the  middle  ages,  we  find  the  names 
of  Titus,  ^tius,  Alexander,  Oribasius,  Trallian, 
Paulus  ^gineta,  Lucius  Apuleius,  Athansus,  Op- 
pianus,  Marcus  Aurelius  Olympiu-s  St  Ambrosius, 
Epiphanus  Cyprius,  Decius  Magnus  Ausonius,  Emi- 
lias Marcus,  Merboldus,  and  Cossiodoms  Isodoms, 
whose  works  contain  general  remarks  on  Insects, 
more  or  less  mixed  up  with  fiction. 

Betiveen  the  ninth  and  twelfth  century,  some  of 
the  Arabian  botanists  distinguished  themselves  as 
Entomologists.  The  princiiml  were  Rhazes,  Avi- 
cenna,  Avenzoar,  and  Averrhoes.  From  this  period 
until  the  fifteenth  century,  a  few  obscure  writers, 
scarcely  worthy  of  notice,  appeared;  viz.  Myrepsus, 
Platerus,  and  Lianus. 

About  the  twelfth  century,  HOdegardis  de  Pin- 
gua  wrote  four  books,  entided  **  Physica  St  Hilde- 
gardis,"  published  in  1533  and  1544  m  folio. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  flourished  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, who  wrote  a  work,  entitled  ''  De  Naturis  Ani- 
malium,**  part  of  which  treats  of  Insects,  in  an  ob« 
scure  and  barbarous  manner.  His  works,  in  twenty- 
one  volumes  folio,  were  published  at  Lyons  in  1657* 

In  the  same  century  lived  the  celebrate^  Vincen- 
tius  Bellouacensis,  a  French  philosopher,  who  like- 
wise cultivated  the  study  of  Insects. 

Some  time  in  the  fourteenth  century,  an  obscure 
work,  entitled  '*  Jorath  De  Animalibus,'*  was  written, 
and  b  the  same  sra  also,  another  work,  "  De  Natura 
Rerum,'*  both  of  which  mention  insects. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Theo- 
dorus  Gaza  translated  the  works  of  Aristotle  on  ani- 
mals into  Latin.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  cen- 
tury, Hermolseus  wrote  *'  Castigationes  Caii  Ptinii.'* 
Romas,  1492  et  1493,  Basil,  1589;  of  which  there 
were  also  several  other  editions.  Jonannes  Cuba,  au- 
thor of  a  work  entitled  "  Hortus  Sanitads,*'  ^c,  Ar- 
gent|  1536,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  m  the  same  sera. 
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Entomologj.  Agricola^  io  1549,  published  a  systematic  arrange- 
'^^^'^'^  ment  of  Insects  in  his  work  "  De  Animalibus  Sub- 
terraneisj''  in  which  he  reduces  all  insects  to  three 
principal  classes,  viz.  1.  Those  that  walk.  2.  Those 
that  fly*  3.  Those  that  swim ;  and  describes  a  num- 
ber of  species. 

In  the  begmning  of  ttie  sixteenth  century,  Gregori- 
us  wrote  his  excellent  work  in  German^  on  Birds 
and  Fishes,  of  which  there  is  a  Latin  edition.  In- 
sects are  mentioned  in  this  work. 

In  this  year  appeared  a  work  by  Paulus  Jovius, 
**I>e  Piscibus  Romanis,"  Basil,  1531;  of  which  a 
second  edition  was  published  at  Rome  in  15^4. 

Petrus  Gyllius,  a  Frenchman,  published  **  De  Na- 
tura  Animalium,"  Lugd.  15S3. 

In  this  year  the  celebrated  Conradus  Gesner  pub- 
lished his  **  Historia  Naturalis :"  A  work  to  be  con* 
suited  by  the  Entomologist.  Gesner  was  bom  in 
1516,  and  died  in  1558. 

In  1552,  £dward  Wotton  published  his  work  **  De 
differentiis  Animalium/'  Paris,  1552,  in  which  he 
treats  largely  on  Insects.  The  book  is  in  folio,  and 
>  appeared  three  years  before  the  author's  death. 

Rondeletius  this  year  produced  his  little  work, 
**  De  Piscibus  Marinis,  cum  unlversa  Aquatilium 
historia,  et  de  Insectis  et  Zoophytis."  Lugd.  Gall. 
1554;  and,  in  the  following  year,  published  his 
"  Uni versa  Aquatilium  historia  pars  aJtera.'*  Ludg. 
Gall.  1555,  fol.  The  tliird  book  of  which  treats  of 
Insects,  and  is  accompanied  by  rude  wood  cuts. 

Petrus  Andreas  Matthiolus  in  this  year  published 
his  **  Commentarii  de  Medica  Materia,"  &c.  Venet. 
1583,  which  is  illustrated  with  figures. 

A  little  work  by  Gesner,  entitled  <'  Serpentiam 
Historia  et  Insectorum  Libellus,"  was  publiched  in 
this  year. 

In  this  year  appeared  ''  Ferrante  Imperato  dell' 
Historia  Naturale.**  Naples,  1599*  And  ''  Xeno« 
crites  De  Natura,  Libri  sex.  Cura  Gesneri."  Turicl, 

1559- 
Ulysses  Aldrovandus  published  a  Tery  volominous 

work,  <*  De  Animalibus  Insectis,"  Bononise,  1602. 
fol.  This  indefatigable  compiler  has  certainly  ac- 
quitted himself  very  well  in  collecting  together  the 
undigested  observations  of  the  ancients,  considering 
how  entirely  he  was  ignorant  of  the  subject  himself. 
He  has  consequently  fallen  into  all  the  errors  of  his 
predecessors ;  but  has  very  rarely  omitted  to  men- 
tion his  authorities.  He  was  professor  of  medicine 
at  Bologna,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  and  money 
in  acquiring  insects  and  in  employing  artists  to  figure 
them.  He  is  stated  to  have  paid  two  hundred  flo- 
rins annually  to  an  artist,  who  was  solely  occupied 
in  the  delineation  of  Insects.  Aldrovandus  divides 
insects  into  two  great  groups,  1.  Terrestrial ;  2.  Aqua- 
tic, which  he  terms  Insecta  farica,  and  non  farica ; 
these  he  again  distributes  into  minor  groups  from 
the  number  and  situation  of  their  wings  and  feet. 
His  figures  are  but  rudely  executed ;  but  as  the  art 
•f  engraving  on  copper  had  at  that  period  but  scarce- 
ly emerged  from  its  infancy,  such  works  were  almost 
exclusively  produced  by  artists  themselves. 

Wolfang  Franzius  published,  in  1612,  his  ''  His- 
..t«ria  Animalium  Sacra/'  in  which  insects  are  divid* 


ed  into,  1.  Aeria;  2.  Aquaiica;  3.  Terrea;  and  are  Baiomfllogy. 

described  with  greater  accuracy  than  in  any  former 

work. 

A  pamphlet  of  about  an  hundred  pages,  entitled 
'<  Jeremiah  Wilde  De  Formica,"  appear^  in  Rome. 

In  1622,  a  work  but  remotely  relating  to  Insects 
was  published  in  Edinburgh,  bearing  the  following 
title,  **  Hieroglyphica  Animalium  Terrestrium,  &c. 
quse  in  6cripturis  Sacris  inveniuntur  et  pluriom  alio* 
rum,  cum  eorum  intcrpretationibus.*'  4to. 

A  thin  quarto,  containing  226  miscellaneous  figures 
of  insects^  was  published  under  the  title  of  **  Diver- 
s£  Insectorum  volitantium  Icones  ad  vivum  depic- 
tse,  per  D.  J.  Hoefuagle,  typisqoe  mandate  a  N.  J. 
Vischer." 

The  work  of  Thomas  Mouffet,  entitled  "  Insect* 
orum  sive  minimorum  Animalium  Theatrum."  Lon  - 
dini,  1634.  fol.  This  is  the  first  work  on  Entomo- 
logy published  in  Britain ;  it  is  ornamented  with  se** 
veral  wooden  cuts,  rudely  executed,  accompanied  by 
long,  tedious,  and  oflen  fanciful  descriptions  of  the 
species.  The  first  seven  chapters  are  occupied  with 
heavy  details  concerning  the  common  hive  bee  (Apia 
mellifica).  The  eighth  is  entitled,  *'  De  Vespis  :** 
the  ninth,  *'  De  Crabrone  et  Tenthredine,"  which  in- 
cludes descriptions  of  the  humble-bees  (Bombi). 
The  three  following  chapters,  '^  De  Muscis/'  under 
which  are  comprehended  several  Dipterous,  Hy- 
menopterous,  and  Neuropterous  insects.  The  thir- 
teenth, '<  De  Culicibus."  The  fourteenth, '« De  Pfr- 
pilionibus,*'  which  occupies  two  hundred  pages,  the 
margins  of  which  are  embellished  with  one  hundred 
and  twelve  wooden  figures,  executed  in  the  rudest 
style ;  yet  in  most  instances  they  are  tolerably  intel- 
ligible. The  fifteenth,  *'  De  Cicindela,"  including 
the  glow*worm  (Lampy  uris)  and  several  other  genera. 
The  seventeenth,  '*  De  Locustis.**  The  eighteenth^. 
**  De  Blattis."  The  nineteenth,  ««  De  Bupresthie  et 
Cerambyce."  The  twentieth,  "  De  Cantharide.*' 
The  twenty-first,  **  De  Scarabceis,"  indnding  several 
of  the  larger  Coleoptera.  The  twenty-second,  **  De 
Scarabaels  minoribus."  The  twenty-third,  *^  De  Pro- 
acarabseo  et  Scarabseo  aquatico.**  The  twenty-fourth, 
"  De  Gryllo-talpa."  The  Hwenty-fifth,  «  De  Phry- 
ganea.**  The  twenty-sixth,  '*  De  Tipula."  The 
twenty-seventh,  **  De  Forficula  sive  Aurtcularia." 
The  twenty-eighth,  **  De  Scorpioni,  Formica,  et 
Pediculis  alatis ;"  and  lastly,  the  twenty- ninth,  **  De 
Cimice  Sylvestri."  We  then  arrive  at  the  second 
book,  which  treats  of  apterous  insects,  amongst  which 
he  arranges  all  sorts  of  larvse  or  caterpillars,  and 
several  vermes.  We  must  apologise  to  the  reader 
for  having  taken  up  so  much  of  his  time  with 
the  above  dry  extracts ;  but  as  they  occur  in  the 
earliest  of  our  works,  we  trust  they  will  not  prove 
entirely  uninteresting.  We  shall  conclude  with 
quoting  the  following  passage,  relating  to  a  species 
ofmanlUy  as  a  specimen  of  his  style  and  notions  re- 
lative to  the  subject :  "  Pectus  habet  longum,  tenue, 
cuculo  tectum,  caput  simplicem ;  oculos  sanguineos, 
satis  raagnos ;  antennas  breves;  pedes  sex  locustarum 
more,  sed  antertores  multo  crassiores  longioresque 
ca?terj8,  quos  quia  junctos  plcrumque  elevat  (prse- 
cantium  ritu  a  nostratibus  presque  Dieu  did  solet : 
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fnimnologjr.  totvm  eorpos  macSentiiiii  est.  Tam  dmna  censetar 
bestiola,  ut  puero  interroganti  de  Tia*  altero  pede 
extenso  rectam  monstrat^  atque  raro  Tel  nunquam 
fallaL  Caada  iili  bifurca,  setaceis  duobus  aculeis 
pnediu ;  atque  ut  oianaum  eleTatione  vates  refert, 
ita  etiam  et  motus  tiinilitudine ;  neqae  enim  ludit  at 
alii,  oeque  saltat*  neque  gestit ;  sed  lente  obambulans 
modestiaro  retinet  et  maturani  quadam  ostendit  gra* 
vkatem."  This  work  is  professedly  an  improvement 
on  that  of  Dr  Wotton^  begun  in  1550,  continued  by 
Gesner^  and  afterwards  published  in  its  present  form 
by  Mottffet. 

In  1646,  Hollar  gained  considerable  reputation  by 
his  work,  **  Muscarum;  Scarabseorum,  Vermiumque. 
varise  Finrse  et  Fomney  otaines  ad  ?ivum  coloribus 
depictse,   &c.  Antwerp. 

In  this  year,  Johnson  published  his  ''Historia 
Naturalis'*  m  folio ;  but,  as  this  work  is  a  mere  com- 
pilation, without  a  single  new  remark,  it  is  unworthy 
of  flirther  notice. 

An  English  translation  of  Mouffet*s  work  was  pub- 
lished in  London  by  Topsal. 

Dr  Mey,  miniver  of  Middleburgh,  published  a 
Latin  translation  of  Goedart's  work,  entitled,  '<  Me- 
tamorphoses et  Historia  Naturalis  Insectorum,  1662.** 
In  1664>  a  quarto  relating  to  insects  as  objects  of 
microscopical  observation,  by  Power,  was  published. 
In  1665,  '*  Hook's  Micrographia*'  appeared,  treat- 
ing of  minute  insects. 

C.  Merret,  in  1667>  published  in  London  his  cele- 
brated ^*  Pinax  rerum  naturalium  Britannicamra, 
continens  Vegetabiliaj  Animalia  et  Fossilia,  in  hac 
Insula  reperta  inchoatus."  As  this  is  the  earliest 
book  treating  exclusively  of  British  insects,  it  is  not 
devoid  of  interest.  It  contains  a  brief  catalogue  of 
such  species  as  were  known  to  Dr  Merret^  with  a 
concise  descriptive  sentence,  by  way  of  name.  In 
the  first  volume  of  the  ^*  Transactions  of  the  Ento- 
mological Society  of  London,"  «n  account  of  the  in- 
sects enumerated,  with  their  systematic  names,  is 
given  by  Haworth. 

Charlton  produced  his  "  Onomosticon  Zoicon." 
London,  1666,  4to,  which  contains «  systematic  ar- 
rangement  of  iiuecte  after  the  amnner  of  Aldroyan- 
dus. 

In  1669  was  printed  in  Dutch,  with  a  Latin  title* 
at  Utrecht,  ''Historia  Insectorum  Generalis,^' te.  by 
the  celebrated  Swammerdam.  This  work  was  printed 
in  quarto  illustrated  with  thirteen  copperplates.  Many 
years  elapsed  before  this  great  work,  the  admiration 
of  later  times,  was  in  any  manner  acknowledged. 
It  was  condemned  as  inaccurate  until  the  death  of 
its  learned  author ;  but  no  sooner  was  his  death  an- 
nounced, than  his  value  was  discovered,  and  his 
work  was  translated  into  the  French  language. 
This  was  shortly  after  fallowed  with  other  edi- 
tions. Swammerdam  divided  insects  into  four 
groups,  the  characters  being  taken  from  their  me- 
tamorphosis and  economy.  The  first  undergo  no 
change,  such  as  spiders^  onisci,  &c.  (The  classes 
Crustacea^  Myriapoda^  ArachnouUif  and  AcarU  of 
the  modems.)  TtkB  second  includes  those  which, 
after  leaving  the  egg,  appear  under  the  form  of  the 
perfect  insect,  but  nave  no  wings,  in  which  state 
they  eat  and  grow,  till,  having  shed  their  skin, 
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they  appear  in  the  winged  form,  and  are  capable  of  J^ntemologf. 
propagating  their  kind.  (The  orders  Orthapiera, 
Dermaptera^  Diduopiera,  Hemiptera^  and  some  of 
the  Neuroptera.)  lo  the  second  group  are  compre- 
hended those  insects  which  appear,  when  hatched 
from  the  egg,  under  the  form  of  a  caterpillar,  which, 
when  full  grown,  changes  into  a  chrysalis,  where  it 
remains  until  the  pans  are  fully  developed.  The  in- 
sects included  under  this  head  are,  the  orders  Cdeop- 
tera  said  Aptera,  The  fourth  group  comprehends 
those  who,  having  attained  their  pupa  state,  do  not 
divest  themselves  of  their  skin,  namely  tlie  Hyme* 
noptera  ai^  Diptera. 

WolPs  *<  DisserUtio  de  Insectis,"  &c.  was  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic,  during  the  same  year.  The  author 
was  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Jena. 

In  1661  was  published,  in  ]2mo,  **  Red!  Experi- 
roenta  circa  generationem  Insectorum,"  in  which  the 
long  maintained  and  ridiculous  doctrine  of  equivo- 
cal generation  is  most  successfully  overthrown. 

Claude  Perrault,  one  of  the  most  learned  exotic 
Entomologists  of  his  age,  author  of  several  very  va- 
luable piq)ers  in  the  '*  Memoirs  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy," published  a  folio  work  in  Paris,  entitled, 
*'  Memoires  pour  servir  i  I'Histoire  Naturelle  des 
Animaux,"  167  !• 

In  1672,  Ferrard  published  a  work  on  Insects,  at 
Naples.  We  have  never  met  with  it,  but  it  is  high- 
ly spoken  of. 

Franzelio,  in  1673,  submitted  his  '<  Insecfa  Novi- 
solii  cum  nive  delapsa"  to  the  world. 

In  the  same  year,  Mollerus  published  at  Franck* 
fort,  **  Meditatio  de  Insectis  quibusdam  Hungaricia 
prodigiosis  anno  proxime  prseterito,  ex  aere  una 
cum  nive  in  agros  delapsis,"  ornamented  with  wooden 
cuts. 

Swammerdam  published,  in  1675,  a  tract  on  the 
natural  histoiy  of  the  Ephemera  koraria^  entitled, 
''  Ephemeri  Vita." 

In  the  same  year,  an  elementary  tract  was  printed 
at  Upsal,  by  G.  Belerio,  named,  ''  ^i  rSn  ivr^ftMn.** 

And  about  the  same  time,  by  Samuel  Bochart,  a 
work  entitled,  "  Hierozoicon,  sive  bipartium  opus 
de  Animalibus  Sancts  Scripturae." 

In  l676,  some  additions  to  Claude  Perault*s  work 
were  published. 

In  1691,  Madame  Maria  Svbilla  Merian,  or  Graf- 
finn,  produced  the  first  part  of  her  work,  '^  Der  Rau- 
pen  wunderbare  verwandclang  und  sonderbare  blu- 
men-nahrang,"  which  relates  principally  to  European 
insects,  of  the  order  Lepidoptera.  The  authoress 
was  a  native  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  wife  of  John 
Andrew  Griifiinn.  In  early  life  she  imbibed  a  taste 
for  the  study  of  insects,  from  being  occupied  at  times 
in  painting  these  objects  as  ornaments  to  her  flower- 
pieces,  in  which  she  is  said  to  have  excelled.  The 
task  of  painting  insects  she  performed  with  tolerable 
accuracy ;  yet  there  is  a  wireiness  in  the  outline,  and 
"  a  peculiar  exuberance  of  style,  incompatible  with 
anv  faithful  resemblance  of  nature.**  Many  of  her 
original  drawings  are  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, as  specimens  of  her  performance. 

In  1680  was  published,  <' Johannis  Jacobi  Wagne- 

ri,  Historia  Naturalis  Helvetise  curiosa,'*  with  figures. 

Grew,  in  1681,  published  his  "  Museum  Regalis 
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BotoDMl^^  Societatifl/  being  a  catalogue,  with  dcscriptioiiB  of 
~  the  natural  and  artificial  curioftities,  belonging  to  the 

Royal  Society  of  London,  preserved  in  Gresham 
College.    London^  folio* 

In  the  same  year,  an  English  translation  of  Svram- 
merdam^s  ''  Ephemeri  Vita"  was  published  in  Lon- 
don, and  a  French  translation  in  Paris. 

In  1682,  a  book,  entitled, ''  Johannes  Godartus  of 
Insects,  done  into  English,  and  methodised,  with  the 
addition  of  Notes ;  the  figures  etched  in  copper,  by 
Mr  P.  Fib ;"  was  published  at  York.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  translated  by  Martin  Lister ;  the  ini- 
tials M.  L.  being  at  the  close  of  the  addf  ess  to  the 
reader.  The  impression,  as  we  learn  from  the  pre- 
face, consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies, 
which  were  intended  merely  for  the  curious.  The 
notes  are  copious. 

Hoppis,  in  the  same  year,  published  a  Disserta« 
tion  on  the  Migratory  Locust. 

In  1683,  the  second  part  of  Merian's  "  Der  Rau- 
pen,"  &c.  appeared. 

In  1685,  the  first  Latin  edition  of  Swammerdam's 
great  work  was  printed  in  Lyons,  under  the  title, 
'*  Historia  genendis  Insectorum,  Latinam  fecit  H. 
C.  Hennius." 

In  this  year  also.  Lister's  Latin  edition  of  Goedart, 
entHled,  ''  J.  Goedartius  de  Insectis  in  methodum 
redactus,  4rc.  Opera,  M.  Lister,  to.  Item  Appen- 
dices ad  Historiam  Animalium  Anglise,  Ejusdem  M. 
Lister,  Londini,  1685,^'  8vo.  Illustrated  with  several 
copperplates.  In  this  work  Lister  has  distributed 
the  materials  of  the  work  into  a  new  form  of  arrange- 
ment, the  merits  of  which  are  too  obvious,  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  important  improvement  on  the  ori- 
ginal production.  He  divides  them  into  tea  sec- 
tions, as  follow : 

1.  Those  with  erect  wings  and  angulated  pups. 
Buiter/iies. 

2.  Those  with  horizontal  wings,  proceeding  from 
caterpillars,  called  by  Goedart,  Geonuing. 

9.  Those  with  deflexed  wings,  Moihs^ 

4.  Libellulse,  or  dragon'^flies. 

5.  Bees. 

6.  Beetles. 
7*  Grasshoppers. 

8.  Flies  with  two  wings. 

9.  Onisci  or  Millipiedbi. 
10.  Spiders. 
Although  we  allow  to  Lister  all  the  credf^  due  for 

this  arrangement,  yet.  we  cannot  avoid  expressing 
our  regret  at  his  remarks  on  the  original  author,  to 
whom  he  allows  ntither  credit  as  a  naturalist  nor  as 
a  writer.  He  highly  praises  his  skill  as  a  painter ; 
but  says,  **  Goedart,'  after  forty  years'  attention, 
seems  to  have  made  but  little  iulvancement  in  his 
skill  in  the  nature  of  insects ;  jLe  rather  appears  to 
have  diverted  himself,  than  to"  have  given  himself  any 
trouble  to  understand  them ;  and  yet,  after  all,  you 
will  find  him  every  where  just  and  correct,  but  in 
many  places  short  and  hardly  intelligible."  These 
opinions  are  delivered  in  a  style  of  highly  unbecom- 
ing aflected  superiority  over  his  author,  and  have 
gained  him  no  reputation  on  the  Continent,  where 
he  has  been  much  neglected  and  ^ndemned  for  his 
illiberality. 


In  1687,  Leuwenhoek  produced  his  '^Anatofcua 
seu  interiora  rerum,  cum  animitarum  turn  inanimi- 
tarum,  ope  et  beneficio  ezquisitissimorum  micros^ 
corum  detecta." 

Geyereus,  in  the  same  year,  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  medical  effect  of  Spanish  flies  (Cantharides)«  en- 
titled, '<  Tfactatus  Physico-medicus  de  Cantharidi- 
bus." 

J.  F.  Griendel,  about  the  same  period,  published 
at  Neuremberg,  in  quarto,  **  Micrograph ia  Nova," 
in  which  some  notice  is  taken  of  insects. 

In  1688  was  published  an  Italian  edition  of  Redi*s 
experiments,  entitled,  ^  Esperienze  intorno  alia  Ge- 
nerasione  degl*  Insetti." 

In  this  year  also,  Stephen  Blankaart  of  Amster- 
dam published  a  work,  *'  Schon  Berg  der  Rupsen, 
Wormen,  Maden  en  vliegende  Dierkens  daar  uit 
voort-kommende.*'  The  author  was  a  physician^ 
who  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  collecting  insects. 
The  plates  are  admirably  executed  \  but  the  work  in 
other  respects  bears  but  a  very  indifferent  character.. 
It  treats  of  the  larvse  of  various  insects,  and  a  few 
in  the  perfect  state  are  also  noticed.  Frisch  and 
Lyonet  consider  it  but  a  superficial  production.  An- 
other edition  was  published  at  T«eipsic  in  169O. 

John  Cjrprien  also  published  at  Frankfort,  *'  Histo- 
ria Animalium/'  in  the  saobe  year,  in  which  insects 
are  noticed. 

About  this  period^  two  papers  on  insects  are  men* 
tinned  as  having  been  published,  one  by  John  de 
Muralto,  the  other  by  C.  Mentxelius. 

In  1690,  Bilberg  published,  at  Upeal,  a  disserta- 
tion, entitled,  **  Locustse.*' 

Also  Konig's  **  Regnum  Animale." 

And  Stephanus  Blancard  published^  in  8vo,  at 
Leipsic,  his  *'  Schon-burg  der  Ruspen,  Wormen, 
Maden." 

In  1691,  the  ''  Historia  Vermium,'*  by  Jungius, 
was  printed  at  Hamburgh. 

In  1692;  in  the  '*  Memoirs  of  the  French  Aea- 
demy,"'  we  find  a  curious  paper,  by  Sedileau,  en- 
titled, '*  Observations  sur  TOrigine  d'une  esp6ce 
de  PapiUon,*'  which  treats  of  StUurma  Pavania' 
nutfor» 

In  1693,  an  augmented  edition  of  Swammerdam's 
work  was  printed  at  Utrecht,  entitled,  "  Historia 
Genendis  Insectorum.  Latinam  fecit  H.  C.  Hen- 
nius. 

In  this  year,  the  prodigious  ravages  occasioned  by 
immense  swarms  of  locusts,  which,  in  the  month  of 
August,  over-ran  Germany,  and  extended  partially 
through  the  rest  of  Europe,  even  to  the  northern 
borders,  could  not  fkil  to  engage  the  notice  of  many 
writers,  amongst  whom  we  find  the  following  ac- 
counts. **  HfHberstreit ;  de  Locustis  immenso  ag- 
mine  aSrem  nostrum  implentibus,  et  quki  portendere 
putenturJ'  This  treatise  is  comprised  in  sixty^five 
pages,  with  one  plate,  from  which  we  learn  the 
species  treated  of  to^be  Locusia  migrateria,  *'  Lo- 
dolphi  Dissertatio  de  Locustis,  anno  prsetetito  im^ 
mensa  copia  jn  Germania  visis,  cum  diatriba,  qua 
sententia  autoris  de  b^*^bv  defenditur."  In  folio, 
consisting  of  eighty-eight  pages,  embellished  with 
figures.  The  following  authors  also  published  tracts 
on  thb  subject,  namely  Crelluis,  Ktrkmajor.  Wdllea- 
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CntflBMlogy.lunipty  and  Treunera;  but  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
-  —    -    ■  titles  of  their  little  dissertations. 

In  1694»  Albino  published  a  small  tract  on  the 
Spanish  flies  (Cantharides). 

In  169$  appeared  the  **  Arcana  Naturse  Detect«e/' 
by  Leuwenhoek. 

Andy  in  the  same  year,  a  small  octavo,  ''  Jacobi 
Petiveri  Museum." 

In  1699,  Hombergh  published  a  paper  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  Uie  French  Academy,  on  Agrum  VirgOf 
Fabr. 

In  1700  was  published,  in  3  vols,  duodecimo^ 
**  Histotre  Naturelle  des  Insectes  selon  leurs  diff6r- 
entes  metamorphosesj  observ^es  par  Jean  Goedart. 
Amsterdam." 

James  Petiver,  in  1708,  produced  the  first  decade 
of  his  <*  Gaaophylacium  Naturse  et  Artis,"  which 
was  carried  on  progressively  during  ten  years.  It 
consists  of  ten  parts,  which  treat  of  insects,  as  well 
as  of  various  animals,  fossils  and  plants. 

In  1705,  our  Celebrated  count^man  Ray  publish- 
ed his  work  entitled  '^  Methodus  Insectorum,  seu  in 
methodum  aliqualem  digesta." 

In  this  year,  also,  the  entomological  part  of  the 
work  of  Rumphius  appeared. 

In  1707  appeared  in  London  ''  A  Voyage  to  the 
Islands  of  Madeira,  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  with  the 
Natural  History/'  &c.  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  folio. 

In  1710,  Russel  published  his  "Theatrum  uni- 
versale omnium  Animalium,"  which  treats  of  insects. 

And  in  this  year  appeared  Ray*s  posthumous 
work,  ''Historia  Insectorum,"  which  was  brought 
out  under  the  care  of  Dr  Derham.  Insects  are  de- 
fined to  be  animals,  having  their  bodies  divided 
more  or  less  by  incisions.  The  first  division,  (£/Mr«« 
/fti^^Afrtfy  undergo  no  change,  and  consists  of,  1. 
*A««d0i,  or  those  without  legs,  under  which  he  com* 
prehended  the  class  Vermes  (Anneleides  Cuvier), 
and  some  iatestinal  worms  (Entozoa);  2.  Pedata, 
including  the  classes  Arachnoida,  Myriapoda,  Insec- 
ta  Ametabolia,  and  some  of  the  Crustacea  Malacos- 
traca  Edriophthalma.  The  second  division,  ^Mro^- 
f  MVtt,  pass  through  the  state  of  larva,  and  contains 
all  the  Insecta  Metabolia. 

In  1717,  Wedelio  published  a  tract  of  the  utility 
of  Cantharides,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  Jena. 

In  the  same  year,  J.  Petiver  published  a  work  in 
London,  "  Papilionum  Britannicse  Icones,  Nomina," 
te.  folio.  This  was  certamly,  in  its  day,  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  student,  and  is  still,  as  a  work  of 
reference,  of  some  repute. 

Frisch,  in  1720,  published  his  *'  Beschreibung  von 
Insecten  in  Deatscbland."  The  whole  work  consists 
of  thirteen  paru,  illustrated,  each,  with  plates. 

Eleazer  Albin  published,  in  London,  **  A  Natural 
History  of  EngliMi  Insects,"  with  one  hundred  cop- 
perplates, in  t>ne  quarto  volume. 

In  1721,  Bradley  published,  in  London,  "  A  Phi- 
losophi<»il  Account  of  the  Works  of  Nature,"  which 
contains  some  entomological  matter,  and  a  few  en- 
gravings of  insects.  8vo. 

In  1722>  Opera  Omnia  Leuenhoekii. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  published  in  London,  in  1725, 
the  second  volume  of  his  **  Natural  Historv  of  Ja- 
maica," the  second  book  of  which  treats  of  the  In- 


sects of  that  islandi  and  is  accompanied  by  several  fiatoaiokigf . 
plates.  ^ 

In  1725,  Madam  M£rlan  published  at  the  Hague, 
in  large  folio,  *'  De  Generatione  et  Metamorphosibus 
Insectorum  Surinameosium,"  the  materials  of  whicli 
were  collected  by  herself,  or  under  her  immediate 
direction,  in  Surinam,  where  she  spent  two  years, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  forming  a  collection,  and  in 
taking  drawmgs  for  this  work ;  which  is  not,  how- 
ever, entirely  devoted  to  Entomology,  for,  besides  io- 
secto,  we  find  plants,  and  various  reptiles,  as  toadSj 
lizards,  serpents,  &c.  depicted. 

In  1730,  Valisnieri,  in  his  **  Esperienze  et  Obser- 
vation! intomo  agli  Insetti "  distributes  all  insects 
into  four  groups,  from  the  following  characters :  1«#, 
Those  living  on  plants :  2(%,  Those  living  in  water : 
Sdltf,  Those  living  on  the  earth,  or  amongst  stones : 
^fwff  Those  which  subsist  on  other  animids. 

Eleazre  Albin,  in  17S1,  published,  in  a  quarto 
volume,  **  Insectorum  Anglis  Historia  Naturalis  il- 
lustrate Iconibus  in  centum  tabulis  seneis  eleganter 
ad  vivum  expressis,'' .  &c  which  came  out  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  esteemed  an  elegant  work.  It  is  more 
remiirkable  for  gaudiness  than  fidelity. 

And,  in  the  same  year,  in  London,  ''  Histoire 
Naturelle  de  la  Caroline,  la  Floride,"  &c.  par  Marc 
Catesby,  folio. 

Reaumur  published,  in  1734,  the  first  volume  of  his 
valuable  **  Memoires  pour  servir  k  I'Histoire  des 
Insectes,**  in  Paris.  The  five  succeeding  volumes 
appeared  between  that  time  and  1742. 

In  the  same  year,  the  first  volume  of  the  cele- 
brated **  Alberti  Sebse,  Locupletissimi  rerum  Nata- 
ralium  Thesauri  accurata  descriptio,  et  Iconibus  Ar- 
tificiosissimis,  Expressio  LatinI  et  Gallic^,'*  folio. 
The  three  succeeding  volumes  rapeared  before 
1765. 

In  1735,  the  celebrated  Swedish  natundist  Lin- 
nseus  published  the  first  edition  of  his  ''  Systema 
Naturae,  sive  R^;na  tria  Naturae  systematice  pro- 
posita  per  Classes,  Ordines,  Genera  et  Species,"  in 
which  work  he  distributes  insects  into  four  orders* 
according  to  the  number  and  form  of  their  wings, 
under  the  names,  1.  Coleoptbra,  or  insects  with 
covered  wings.  2.  Anoioptbra,  those  with  naked 
or  uncovered  wings  (such  as  the  modem  orders  Z.e- 
pieUnjieraf  Trichcptera,  Hymenoptera,  and  Dipterd). 

3.  Hbmiptbra,  comprehending  the  modem  orders 
Hemiptera,  Homoptera^  Orthopiera,  and  Diduopiera. 

4.  Apt  bra,  includmgthe  orders  of  insects  now  named 
ApterOf  Tkatynura,  and  Anophra^  as  well  as  the 
classes  Cruttacea^  Mj^riapoda,  and  Arachnoidal  and 
part  of  the  classes  Vermes  and  Echinodermaia.  In 
this  latter  ordert  he  by  no  means  deviated  from  the 
received  opinions  of  his  time.  In  the  subsequent 
editions  of  this  work,  the.Vermes  and  Echinoderma^ 
ta  are  separated,  and  constitute,  with  the  true  Mollus- 
ca,  and  the  Entoaoa,  his  class  Vermes.    See  the 

ear  1767,  under  which  head,  when  speaking  of 
is  twelfth  edition,  his  final  views  will  be  duly  no* 
tioed. 

In  1736,  all  the  works  of  Swammerdam  were  put 
to  press,  entitled  <<  Biblia  Naturae,  sive  Historia  In- 
sectorum Bel^,  cum  versione  Latina,  H.  IX  Gaubii, 
et  vita  auctons,  per  A.  Boerfaaave***    The  first  ▼•• 
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Bntomology.  luiae  appeared  in  17S7,  and  the 'second  in  the  year 
following. 

Lesser,  in  1738>  published  a  work  entitled  ^'  F. 
C.  Lesser's  Insecto-Theologia,  oder  Vernunft  und 
-  Schriftmassiger  Versuch  wie  ein  mensch  durch  auf- 
mercksame.  Betrachtung  derer  sonst  wenig  geachte- 
ten,  Insecten»  &c«  Frankfort  und  Leipzig."  8vo.  It 
was  translated  into  French  in  1742. 

The  folio  work  of  L' Admiral,  entitled,  <^  Naaw- 
keurige  Waameemingen  Tan  Gestaltvermisselende 
gekorwene  Diertjes,"  was  publbhed  in  Amsterdam. 
It  contains  a  series  of  highly  finished  etchings,  some 
of  which  have  been  copied  by  Harris,  in  his  Aureli- 
an.  This  work  is  confined  to  the  insects  of  Europe^ 
and  contains  figures  of  about  fifly  of  the  larger  spe- 
cies, principally  of  Lepidoptera^  which  are  repre- 
sented in  various  attitudes,  with  branches  of  the 
plants  in  which  their  larvae  feed,  accompanied,  in 
some  instances,  with  figures  of  their  larvs  and  pups. 
Most  of  the  copies  contain  but  twenty-five  plates, 
and  five  pages  of  letter  press ;  but  we  have  seen  one 
copy  containing  thirty-two  plates,  and  twenty  pages 
of  description. 

In  174.1,  Schaeffer  published  his  ''  Icones  Insecto- 
rum  circa  Ratisbonamlndigenorum,"  in  three  volumes 
quarto,  the  plates  being  coloured.  The  classification 
of  this  author  differs  from  that  of  Linn^,  and  ap- 
proaches to  that  proposed  by  Geoffiroy  m  some  points. 
He  divided  insects  into  seven  orders^  which  he  term* 
ed  classes:  1.  Coleopiero^Maeropteraf  those  with 
their  elytra  crustaceous  through  their  whole  length, 
and  extending  beyond  the  abdomen  when  dosed. 
2.  Cokoptera-Micropieraf  those  with  crustaceous 
elytra  shorter  than  the  abdomen.  3.  (Meoptero^Hy^ 
menoptera,  such  as  have  their  el3rtra  half  crusta- 
ceous, or  becoming,  towards  their  extremities,  mem« 
branaceous.  4.  HymenO''Leptdoptera,  insects  with 
transparent  or  membranaceous  wings,  imbricated 
with  scales.  5.  HymenO'gymnopteray  those  with 
four  naked  membranaceous  wings.  6.  Diplera^ 
insects  with  two  wings.  7.  Apera^  those  without 
wings. 

lessor's  Insecto-Theologia  was  translated  by  Ly- 
onnet  a  la  Have  into  French  in  1742,  8vo,  entitled, 
''Theologie  des  Insectes,  ou  Demonstration  des 
Perfections  de  Dieu  dans  tout  ce  qui  conceme  les 
Insectes."  The  views  of  the  author  and  translator 
are  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  nor  do  either  of 
them  attempt  to  establish  any  new  entomological 
factj  but  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  relating 
of  such  anecdotes  relative  to  the  natural  history  of 
insects,  as  could  be  rendered  a  convenient  medium 
for  the  theological  remarks  with  which  the  pages 
abound.  To  the  entomologist  the  work  is  useless, 
as  the  remarks  are  often  erroneous ;  but,  as  a  theo- 
logical publication,  it  doubtless  had  a  useful  tenden- 
cy at  the  time  in  which  it  appeared.  One  of  the 
best  chapters  relates  to  the  abuse  of  inquiries  about 
insects  in  theology,  in  which  several  of  the  fables  in- 
vented by  the  Rabbis  concerning  the  erection  of  So- 
lomon's temple,  &c«  as  well  as  the  legends  of  Catho- 
lic superstition,  equally  fraught  with  folly,  are  most 
succeaifully  combated. 
Detharding,  also,  in  the  same  year,  puUished  a 

small  treatise  relating  to  the  lanrss  of  moUiSi  entitled 
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George  Edwards,  in  1743,  published  the  first  vo- 
lume of  his  '*  Natural  History  of  Uncommon  Birds, 
and  of  some  other  rare  and  undescribed  Animals." 
London,  4to.  Three  other  volumes  appeared  before 
1752,  in  which  several  insects  are  figured. 

In  1744,  at  Stockholm,  was  published  by  De 
Geer,  an  interesting  little  work  in  octavo,  entitled, 
*'  Tal  om  nyttan,  som  Insectere  ochderas  sharsha- 
dande,  tilskynda  oss,"  pointing  out  the  advantages 
of  cultivating  the  natural  history  of  these  animals. 
It  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  oldest  work  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

In  1745,  at  Stockholm  and  Upsal,  by  Linnaeus,  a 
small  octavo  volume,  entitled  *'  Olandska  och  Goth- 
landska  Resa  forrattad  ar." 

In  1746,  '*Der  Montalich-herausgegebenen  In- 
secten  Belustigung,*'  by  Rosel  of  Nuremberg,  a  man 
of  genius,  who  was  by  profession  a  miniature-paint- 
er. The  work  is  in  quarto.  Two  other  volumes  ap- 
peared in  1749  and  1755.  To  these  a  fourth  vo- 
lume was  added  by  a  relation  (Kleemannir)  after 
his  death  in  1761 ;  and  since  that  period,  Kleema- 
nahus  published  three  other  parts. 

In  I747y  a  tract  explaining  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  study  of  insects,  entitled  '*  Dissertatio  de 
Usa  Cognitionis  Insectorum,"  was  published  .by  C. 
F.  Menander. 

John  Gould,  in  the  same  year,  published,  b  Lon- 
don, '*  An  Account  of  British  Ants." 

And  Bazin  published,  in  Paris,  his  **  Abr^£  de 
I'Histoire  des  Insectes,  pour  servir  de  suite  ft  Thistoire 
naturelle  des  Abeilles.'*  Paris.  In  two  volumes 
duodecimo. 

Adrian  Gadd,  too,  published  in  quarto,  ''  Obser- 
vationes  Physico-OBconomicc,  in  SeptentrionaU  prae- 
tura  territorii  superioris  Satagundiae  collectae.  Dis- 
sertatio Praeside  C.  F.  Menander,  Aboae,"  an  in- 
teresting tract,  explaining  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  study  of  natural  history.    . 

In  1748,  was  published  in  London,  by  J.  Dut- 
field,  six  numbers  of  *^  A  Natural  History  of  Eng- 
lish Moths  and  Butterflies.*' 

And  two  small  tracts,  by  T.  C*  Hoppe,  '^  Ant- 
wort-Schreiben  auf  Hern  Schreibers  zwetfel ;  Gera." 
^->"  Eichen  Weiden  und  Dorrosen  ;'*  Leipsic 

In  1749,  Linnseus  published  <*  Skanska  Resa." 

And,  in  the  same  year,  or  perhaps  earlier,  the 
work  of  Benjamin  Wilks,  entitled  <<  The  English 
Motlis  and  Butterflies,  together  with  the  Plants  on 
which  they  feed,  and  are  usuaUy  found."  The  plates 
which  appeared  first  bear  no  date.  The  greater 
portion  of  this  publication  is  copied  from  the  first 
volume  of  Rosel,  from  Albin»  Merian,  and  other 
writers  of  his  day ;  but  this  imposition  on  the  public 
was  not  discovered  in  England ;  it  was  first  point- 
ed out  by  Rosel,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  ^  Insec- 
ten  Belustigunff."  Wilks  also  published  ''  Twelve 
new  designs  of  Butterflies,"  a  work  of  no  use  to 
science,  although  sometimes  quoted  by  writers  on 
Entomology. 

In  1752,  Dr  HiU,  in  his  <«  History  of  Animals,** 
London,  divides  insects  into  three  classes ;  the  first 
Apttria  indttdes  all  insects  without  wings ;  the  se* 
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Rtttomo^.concl  Fieraria,  is  devoted  to  the  winged  insect! ; 
the  third  Gi/mnanthridiaf  comprehends  those  with 
soft  and  naked  bodies. 

De  Geer  also,  in  this  year,  pablished  the  first  vo« 
lume  of  his  invaluable  work  ^'Memoires  pour  servir 
drTHistoire  des  Insectes,"  at  Stockholm,  which  was 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  praise  to  which 
its  merits  entitle  it.  From  the  testimony  of  the  au- 
thor*s  abilities,  afforded  by  this  volume,  the  continu* 
ation  was  expected  with  impatience ;  but  nine  years 
elapsed  before  the  second  volume  appeared,  and  it 
was  altogether  twenty-six  years  from  the  commence- 
ment  to  its  termination.  It  was  completed  in  1778, 
in  which  year  the  labours  of  its  author  closed  with 
his  life.  He  was  author  of  several  papers  in  various 
Transactions,  which  we  shall  notice  in  their  proper 
places. 

In  the  same  year,  Linnssus  published  two  disserta* 


tions  at  Upsal,  "  Miracula  Insectorum,"  and  **  Noxia  '   Holmia*,  1764."    8vo. 


pidopterous  Insects.  ^  The  plates  are  very  numerous,  Eatonoii^. 
and  admired  for  their  peculiar  neatness,  being  en-  ^  ^  ^^  ^ 
graven  in  the  dot  manner,  with  very  considerable 
delicacy  and  elegance. 

In  this  year,  a  most  valuable  systematic  work  by 
Geoffiroy  was  published  in  Paris,  and  demands  the 
attention  of  every  entomologist,  to  whom  the  posses* 
sion  of  it  is  indispensable.  It  is  entitled,  '<  Histoire 
Abr^g^e  des  Insectes,"  and  divides  Insects  into  six 
classes,  1.  Coleoptires ;  2.  Hemipiires ;  9.  Tetrap" 
ifire$  k  ails  nues ;  4.  Tetraptire$  k  ailes  farineuses ; 
5.  Dipieres ;  and,  6.  Aptires,  In  the  distribution 
of  the  genera,  he  has  made  much  use  of  the  number 
of  joints  composing  their  tarsi. 
.  L.  T.  Gronovius  published,  in  1763,  in  -  folio, 
'^  Zoophylaceum/'    Three  fasciculi  only  appeared. 

Linnaeus  again  appeared  before  the  public,  and 
produced  his  *'  Museum  Ludovicse  Ulricse  Regmae. 


Insectorum/'  The  latter  of  these  is  very  valuable, 
from  the  object  in  the  contemplation  of  tiie  author ; 
and  the  first  is  not  destitute  of  merit. 

Scopoli,  in  the  year  175S,  produced  his  '<  Ento- 
nologia  Camiolica,"  in  which  he  distributes  all  the 
insects  of  which  he  treats  into  orders,  genera,  and 
species,  nearly  afler  the  manner  of  Linn€.  As  a  sys- 
tematic work,  this  publication  is  of  little  importance ; 
in  other  respects  it  is  valuable. 

In  this  year  also,  '<  Nove  Insectorum  Species,  R. 
J.  Uddman.     Abos."    4to. 

In  the  year  J  754,  Kalm,  a  learned  botanist,  pub- 
lished a  paper  on  a  species  of  Cicada,  in  the  Swedish 
language,  but  we  are  unacquainted  with  its  title. 

In  1756,  in  folio,  <<  Brown's  Civil  and  Natural 
History  of  Jamaica/' 

F.  Hasselquists  published  his  "  Iter  Palsestinum" 
at  Stockholm. 

In  this  year,  an  English  translation  of  one  of  the 
works  of  Swammerdam  was  published  in  London  by 
Thomas  Fleoyd. 

In  1759,  *'  Carol!  Linnaei  Animalium  Specierum, 
&c.  in  formam  Enchiridii,  Ludg.  Bat."    8vo. 

In  1760,  '*  Caroli  a  Linn6  Amcenitates  Academi* 
cae.    Holmiae."    Volume  V.    8vo. 

In  1761,  Linnaeus  produced  his  <'  Fundaroenta  En- 
tomologiae,"  being  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  science. 

In  this  year  likewise,  an  interesting  work,  **  Insec- 
ta  Musei  Graecensis,**  was  given  to  the  world  by  Ni- 
colaus  Poda,  containing  an  account  of  the  Insects  Df 
Greece,  after  the  Linnean  manner. 

J.  H.  Sulzer,  in  the  same  year,  produced  an  lo- 
troductoiy  work  to  the  study  df  Insects,  in  quarto, 
illustrated  by  several  plates,  under  the  title,  «<  Die 
Kennzeichen  der  Insekten  nach  Anleitung  der  Rit- 
ters,  Karl  Linnaeus,  durch  24  KupferUfeb  erliiutert, 
vnd  mit  derselben  natiirlichen  geschichte  begleitet.** 
Zurich. 

And  Linmeus  his  "  Fauna  Suecica  editio  altera 
auctior.'* 

Also  Martinus  Thrane,  **  Prodromus  Insectorum 
Sisllandicae,  Hafniae."    8vo. 

Sepp,  in  1762,  began  his  '<  Beschonaring  per  Won- 
dern  Gods  in  de  Minstgeachte  schepcelen  of  Neder- 
landscbe  InsecteD/'  which  is  dedicated  to  Dutch  Le< 


">  M.  T.  Brunnidi  Entomologia,  Hafhiae,  1764.** 
8vo» 

^'  0«  F.  MiUler  Fauna  Insectorum  Fridrichsdalina, 
sive  Methodica  Descriptio  Insectorum  agri  Fridrichs- 
dalensis,  &c*    Hafniae  et  Leipsiae.*'    8vo. 

Also,  J»  C.  Schaeffer's  "  Abhandlungen  von.  In- 
secten.    S  Bande.    Regenburg."    4to. 

And  the  second  part  of  '*  Zoophylacium  Gronovi« 
anum,"  containing  descriptions  of  about  six  hundred 
insects,  with  synonyms  after  the  Linnean  mtera,  ac« 
companied  by  four  illustrative  nlates.  Leyaen.  Folio. 

In  1766,  Schaeffer  published  at  Regensburg, ''  E* 
lementa  Entomdogiae,*'  containing  132  plates,  illus* 
tratlng  the  principles  of  his  system ;  and  an  addi- 
tional section  with  two  plates,  describing  the  manner 
of  catching,  feeding,  and  examining  insects.'  He  was 
author  of  another  work  on  the  same  subject,  entitled, 
*'  Zweifel  und  Schwurigkeiten,  welches  in  der  Insec- 
lenlehere  annoch  vorwalten/'  which  was  published 
at  Resensburg,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  its  date. 

Pidms,  in  I767,  published  at  Berlin,  in  4to,  the 
first  fasciculus  of  his  *'  Spicile^a  Zoologica  quibus 
nova  informis  et  obscurae  Animabum  species  Iconibus, 
Descriptionibusque  atque  Commentariis  illustratur ;" 
a  very  valuable  work.  Several  other  fasciculi  were 
published-  before  1780,  when  the  last  made  its  ap- 
pearance* 

In  the  same  year,  the  twelfth  edition  of  the ''  Syste- 
ma  Naturae**  of  Linnaeus  was  produced ;  and  as  it  was 
the  last  of  that  celebrated  naturalist,  we  shall  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  his  entomological  arrangement.  He 
divided  insects  into  seven  orders,  deducing  bis  cha* 
racters  from  their  wings,  as  follow  : 

Order  L  Colboptkra  (from  xoXio^,  a  sheath,  and 
«9i^r,  a  wing).  Insects  with  four  wings,  the  anterior 
of  which  are  crustaceous,  and  shut  together,  form« 
ing  a  longitudinal  suture  down  the  back.  (Beetles.) 

Order  11.  Hemiptera  (from  4/wtfu,  half,  and  «Tf« 
M»,  a  wing).  These  insects  with  their  upper  wings 
half  crustaoeous,  and  half  membranaceous,  or  of  a 
matter  intermediate  between  leather  and  membrane. 
(JE^gf ,  Locusts,  Cockroaches.) 

Order  lU.  Lbpiooptera  (from  Xifl*/^,  a  scale,  and 
«vip^).  Insects  having  four  wings,  imbricated  with 
scales.     {Butterfiiest  Moths.) 

Order  IV.  tusuRopTRRA  (from  nZp*^  anenreiand 
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Entomology,  m^^y).  Insects  witb  four  transparent  naked  wings^  re- 
^  ticulated  with  nerveures.  {Dragonfiies,  Phrifganea,) 
Order  V.  Htmenoptera  (from  v/jlyiv,  a  membrane, 
and  «Tf ^y).     Insects  w  ith  four  naked  membranaceous 
wings.     (BeeSf  Saw/lies.) 

Order  VI,  Diptsra  (from  Ww,  two,  and  «tij^). 

Insects  with  two  wings.    {Gnats ^  Flies f  Gadflies  S^c.) 

Order  VII.  Aptera  (from  cl,  without,  and  vr^hv). 

— {Fleas,  LicCt  Spiders,  Mites,  Centipieds,  Crabs, 

Sfc.) 

The  great  perspicuity  of  Linnsus's  system  of  enU^ 
mology  arose  from  its  author  having  made  choice  of 
the  most  obvious  marks  which  insects  afford,  for 
the  leading  distinctions  of  his  orders.    In  the  con- 
struction of  his  genera,  he  has  taken  his  characters 
from  the  parts  of  the  head  alone,  especially  from  the 
form  of  the  antennae  or  Morns ;  these  parts  being  sub- 
ject not  only  to  a  great  Tariety  in  their  appearance, 
but  being  also  very  prominent  organs  in  most  insects. 
That  there  are  other  characters,  which,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  modem  entomologists,  ought  not  to  be  n^ 
glected,  the  reader  must  be  perfectly  aware ;  and  al- 
though these  may  be  too  minute  for  the  superficial 
observer,  yet  to  the  man  of  science,  who  wishes  to 
study  tlie  philosophy  of  classification,  there  can  rest 
no  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  modem  views, 
which  take  into  consideration  every  possible  charac- 
ter, extemal  as  well  as  intemal.    The  simplicity  of 
the  general  distribution  proposed  by  Linnseus,  the  ce- 
lebrity of  his  name,  and  the  princely  patronage  un- 
der which  he  wrote,  conspired,  with  other  favourable 
circumstances,  to  render  the  science  more  universal* 
ly  cultivated,  admured,  and  respected  about  his  time, 
than  it  appears  to  have  been  at  any  former  period. 
Much  credit  is  undoubtedly  due  to  this  great  man 
for    his    entomological    labours.      Wje    must    not, 
however,  be  so  unjust  as  he  was,  and  neglect  to  ac- 
knowledge the  merits  of  his  predecessors,  who  wrote 
under  less  favourable  circumstances,  but  neverthe- 
less excelled  in  this  department  of  science ;  and  to 
whom  Linnaeus  stands  in  a  very  high  degree  indebted. 
In  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  in  those  of  Al- 
drovandus  and  Swammerdam,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
our  countrymen,  Ray,  Willoughby,Lister,and  various 
others  (whose  works  we  have  noticed),  we  perceive, 
with  some  variations,  the  grand  outline  on  which 
he  has  founded  his  arrangement.    It  was  from  these 
valuable  sources  that  he  gained  the  materials,  from 
which  he  has  selected,  wiUi  profound  judgment,  and 
the  greatest  success,  the  valuable  matter,  carefully 
and  industriously  separating  the  dross.    The  charac- 
ters of  his  orders  and  genera  are  to  be  found  in  se- 
veral eariier  pubUcations,  as  ve  descriptions  of  ma- 
ny of  the  species.    But  he  has  concentrated  these 
scattered  rays  of  science,  with  so  muck  skill  and  In- 
dustry, that  we  must  admit,  that  to  him  the  science 
is  mdebted  for  that  firm  foundation  on  which  it  now 
rests.    His  style  throughout  is  concise  and  expres- 
sive, but  in  many  instances  it  is  so  laconic,  that  it  is 
impossible  even  to  guess  at  the  animals  described. 

Bomare  published  in  1768,  "  Dictionnaire  Rai- 
sonn6  Universel  d'Histoure  Naturelle,  Paris."    4to. 

In  1769,  in  three  volumes  4to,  **  Icones  Insecto- 
rum  Circa  Ratisbonam  Indigenorum,  &c  Regens- 
iburg,"  by  Schseffin*. 


Dr  J.  Berkenhout  published,  in  the  same  year,  the  Eotomidogy. 
first  edition  of  his  "  Outlines  of  the  Natural  History  -  ^  ^  - 
of  Great  Britain."  That  portion  treating  of  Insects 
is  extremely  limited ;  he  has  enumerated  no  more 
than  six  hundred  species,  which  are  arranged  afler 
the  Linnean  method.  Notwithstandins  its  defects, 
this  little  book  has  materially  advanced  the  study  of 
Entomology  in  Great  Britain. 

P.  S.  Pallas,  this  year  (1770),  published  his  <'  Spi- 
cilegia  Zoologica.  Berolini."  4to.  Ei^t  numbers. 
And  J.  R.  Forster  published  at  Warrington,  in 
8vo,  '*  A  Catalogue  of  British  Insecu,"  a  mere  list 
of  Latin  names,  amounting  to  about  1000  species, 
the  greatest  number  hitherto  enumerated.  This  was 
intended  as  a  Prodromus  to  a  general  work  on  the 
Insects  of  Britain,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface, 
where  the  author  ofiers  duplicates  in  exchange  for 
any  not  in  his  collection. 

D.  Drury,  also  this  year,  produced  a  work  in  one 
volume,  containing  descriptions  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish, with  an  index  of  Linnean  names,  illustrated  by 
coloured  copperplates,  entitled,  **  Illustrations  of  Na^ 
tural  History,  wherein  are  exhibited  Figures  of  Ex- 
otic Insects,*'  &c    The  plates  form  a  miscellane- 
ous assemblage  of  the  more  beautiful  exotic  insects, 
which  the  extensive  collection  of  the  author  aflbrded. 
Three  years  afker  the  publication  of  the  first  volume^ 
a  second  came  out ;  and  the  third,  which  concludes 
the  work,  appeared  in  1782.     Besides  those  figured 
and  described  in  the  three  volumes  published,  the 
extensive  cabinet  of  Mr  Drury  contained  many  choice 
specimens,  reserved  as  materials  for  a  fourth,  amongst 
which  were  a  vast  number  of  curious  species,  col- 
lected in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  xareiy  visited  by  Europeans,  the  introduction  df 
which  would  have  rendered  this  volume  of  much  great* 
er  interest  than  any  of  the  preceding.    Mr  Drury'a 
cabinet  contained  about  11,000  species  of  insects 
(in  his  time  the  largest  collection),  which  he  obtain- 
ed  by  transmitting  printed  directions  in  various  Ian* 
guages  for  gathering  and  preserving  insects,  ofering 
sixpence  per  insect  "  for  all,  from  the  size  of  a  ho- 
ney-bee upwards.**    This  museum  was  diniosed  of 
by  public  auction,  and  produced  six  hundred  pounds. 
All  the  British  species  were  purchased  by  Mr  Do- 
novan. 

In  1771  >  John  Reinhold  Forster  produced  '*  No- 
vse  Species  Insectorum  Centuria,**  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  describe  an  hundred  species  of 
insects,  not  mentioned  inUhe  latest  work  of  Linnseua. 
The  greater  number  of  these  are  coleopterous  insects^ 
partly  indigenous,  some  from  China,  and  others  from 
South  America.  These,  with  the  exception  of  the 
genera  Cistela  and  Anthribus,  which  are  adopted 
fVom  Geofiroy,  are  arranged  after  the  manner  of 
Linnseus.  Many  of  the  species  were  unknown  to  Lin« 
Dseus,  but  some  few  had  previously  been  made  known 
to  the  world  by  the  works  of  Schseffier  and  Druiy. 
Forster  was  one  of  the  naturalists  who  accompanied 
Captain  Cook  in  his  voyage  round  the  world. 

The ''  Mantissa  Plantarum**  of  Linn«,  in  which 
several  insects  not  mentioned  in  his  former  works  are 
described,  appeared  at  Hohn,  this  year,  in  octavo. 

In  1772,  Curtis  produced  a  translation  of  the 
'^  Fondamenta  EotomologiB''  of  Linns^  which  tend- 
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BntoBMlogsr.  ed  materiaDy  to  adfttice  the  study  of  entomology  ia 
this  country. 

M.  T.  Brlinnich  produced  his  ^'  Zoologia  Fonda- 
menta,  Hafnis  et  Lipsiae/'  in  8iro. 

''  Icones  rerum  Naturalium,  ^c.  par  le  Professeur 
Arcanius.     Copenbague,  1772."    4to. 

Also  ^*  Introduction  aux  Observations  sur  la  Phy« 
rique>  ftc  par  L' Abb6  Rosier."  Vol.  I.  and  II.  Paris. 
This  journal,  which  we  shall  henceforward  term 
**  Journal  de  Rozier/*  is  now  continued  monthly  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Journal  de  Physique."  The  above 
two  volumes  contain,  ^*  1.  Observations  sur  le  Note- 
p^e,  par  £.  Weiss.  2.  Hisioire  des  Charansons, 
avec  des  moyens  pour  les  d^ruire,  te.  3.  Descrip* 
tioDS  des  Plusieurs  Insectes  inconnus  jusqu'  a  ce 
jour.*'  In  this  memoir  will  be  found  figures  of  spe. 
ciesy  considered  by  the  naturalisu  of  the  present  day 
as  recent  discoveries. 

In  177S,  Kahn  published  a  tract  relative  to  the 
mode  of  preserving  and  catching  insects,  entitled, 
^  Kurse  anleitung  Insecten  zu  sammlen." 

In  the  same  year^  T.  P.  Yeats  published  *'*  Insti- 
tutions of  Entomology,"  an  useful  work,  being  a 
translation  of  the  characters  of  Linnean  orders  and 
genera,  collated  with  three  other  systems ;  namely j, 
those  of  Geoffiroy,  Scopoli,  and  Scha^ffer.  It  contains 
many  original  observations^  but  is  very  defective  in 
the  comparison  drawn  between  the  systems  of  Scopoli 
and  Linnae. 

In  this  year,  too^  the  account  of  a  tour  made  bv 
the  celebrated  Russian  naturalist  Pallas  appeared, 
entitled,  '*  P.  S.  Pallas  Reise  durch  Verschiedene 
Provizen  des  Russichen  Reichs^  St  Petersburgb,'* 
whidi  has  been  translated  into  Latin  and  English. 

In  the  same  year^  Dr  J.  Hill  published  a  **  Decade 
of  curious  Insecta,  some  of  tliem  not  described  be* 
ibre,  shown  of  their  natural  size,  and  as  they  ap- 
peared through  a  microscope,**  Ac.  which  is  illustra- 
ted with  ten  quarto  plates,  in  which  the  figures  are 
sometimes  immensely  magnified,  and  far  from  cor- 
rect. The  accounts  are  in  English,  and  are  accom* 
panied  with  observations  on  their  economy. 

In  1774  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  folio,  by 
Jacob  L' Admiral,  '^  Veranderingen  van  Veele  In« 
secten." 

And  "  J.  L.  Tagebuch  der  Reise  durch  verschie- 
dene Provinzen  der  Russischen  Reichs,  Alenburgh.*^ 
Two  other  volumes  were  published  before  1783. 

The  Journal  de  Rozier,  for  this  year,  contains,  1. 
**  Observations  sur  les  Mouches  communes,  par  Blon- 
deau.  2.  M6moire  sur  la  mani^  d'elever  les  larves 
des  Papilions,  Ac.  par  M.  Nicolas.  S.  Lettre  de  M. 
Bonnet,  sur  les  moyens  de  conservir  diverses  espdces 
d'Insectes,"  Stc. 

In  1775,  J.  C.  Fabricius,  a  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  pub- 
lished a  new  system  of  Entomology,  under  the  title 
*'  Systema  Entomologiee,"  in  which  thh  principles  of 
a  new  mode  of  classification  are,  for  the  first  time, 
developed.  He  has  taken  the  essential  characters 
of  his  classes  and  genera,  from  the  parts  of  the 
mouth  (Instrumenta  Cibaria),  which  has  given  to  his 
ctessification  the  title  of  Cibarian  Sj^stem.  In  this 
work,  he  has  disposed  all  Entoma  into  eight  classes, 
iris.  Ekutherata^  UIwuEia^  Synwto^a,  Aganaiaf  UgO' 
maUi,  Glossaia,  Bhj/ngolm^  and  AMata.    In  thia  g^ 


neral  arrangement  Fabricius  has  been  followed  by  ^<<"noI(igy. 

but  few ;  but  his  mode  of  distinguishing  the  genera 

it  still  retained  b^  all ;  and  by  the  followers  of  La- 
treille,  it  is  combined  with  other  essential  characters, 
such  as  organs  of  locomotion,  &c.  He  gained  so 
much  reputation  by  this  work,  that  he  prosecuted 
his  labours  with  increased  ardour,  and  acquired  the 
rank  of  the  first  entomologist  oi  his  age.  We  shall 
notice  his  later  system  in  proper  order. 

Also,  *'  Descriptiones  i^nimalium,  &c. ;  quae  in 
Itinere  Orientali  ob.servavit,  Petrus  Forskal.  Post 
mortem  auctoris,  edidit  Carsten  Niebuhr." 

Moses  Harris  also  published  a  little  pamphlei,  en- 
titled, "  The  English  Lepidoptera,  or  Aurelian's 
Pocket  Companion,"  &c.  London;  an  alphabetical 
catalogue  of  the  larger  Lepidoptera,  collected  by  its  * 
author  in  England.  This  little  tract,  although  appa- 
rently  insignificant,  has  materially  contributed  to  the 
practical  study  of  entomology  in  Britain.  The  Lin- 
nean names^  as  far  as  they  were  known  to  him,  were 
added,  and  the  time  and  place  of  the  appearance  of 
the  insects  in  their  difierent  states  are  concisely  given 
in  columns.  A  frontispiece  is  added,  explaining  the 
terms*  used  in  the  description  of  the  insects  of  this 
order. 

<*  Dissertazione  seconda  su  de'  Timpanetti  dell' 
udito  scoverti  Nel  Granchio  Paguro  e  Sulla  Bizzarra 
di  lui  vita,  del  P.  A.  Minasi.  Napoli,  1775."  8vo. 
We  received  this  rare  work  as  we  were  correcting  tlie 
pre.<8 ;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  give  an  anfdysis 
of  its  contents. 

The  Journal  de  Rozier,  for  this  year  (Vol.  V.  and 
VI.),  contains,  ^  Trois  Memoirs  sur  les  Abeilles," 
StQ,  par  M.  Bonnet ;  and  VoL  VIII.,  for  1776,  con- 
tains, *'  Essai  sur  la  Fourmi,  par  M.  Barboteau." 

In  the  same  year,  Peter  Brown,  in  his  ^  New  II« 
lustrations  of  Zoology/*  figured  several  insects. 

And  J.  H.  bulzer  published,  in  quarto,  his  "  Ab* 
gekiirzte  Geschichte  der  Insecten,  Winterthur." 

The  ''  Genera  Insectorum"  of  Fabricius  appeared 
in  this  year. 

Also,  ''  Beytrage  zur  Naturgeschichte  von  Franz^  • 
von  Paula  Schrank,  Leipzig."    8vo. 

O.  F.  Miiller  produced  his  ^^  Zoologtae  Danice^ ' 
Prodromus,  &c.  Hafniae,"  which  is  an  useful  book. 

A  valuable  work  was  published  at  Halle  in  octavo, 
by  J.  Schroter,  named,  **  Abhandlungen  iiber  ver- 
schiedene Gegenstande  der  Naturgeschichte  ;**  a  suc- 
ceeding part  appeared  in  1777* 

Also,  an  useful  book  in  quarto,  entitled,  ^  Syste- 
matisches  Verseichniz  der  Schmetterlinge  der  Wien» 
ergegand,  &c.  Wien." 

Scopoli,  in  1777,  produced  his  '*  Introductio  ad 
Historiam  Naturalem."  In  this  work,  insects  are  di- 
vided into  five  groups,  under  the  singular  appella- 
tions of,  1.  Swammerdami'lucifuga ;  2«  Geoffrov" 
gymnaptera  ;  3.  RaSsdii  lepidoptera  ;  4.  Reaumurti^ 
probosddea  ;  5.  Fmchii-coieoptera.  In  this  mannet 
he  identifies  each  tribe  with  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor who  has,  in  his  ppinion,  been  most  successftil 
in  the  explanation  of  that  to  which  his  name  is  at- 
tached. 

In  this  fertile  year,  J.  A.  E.  Goeze  b^gan  his  ei;- 
tensive  systematic  work,  called,  **  Entomologische 
beytriige  au  des  Eitters  Linn6  awofien  Ausgtbe 
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EntmAogy.ies  Natur  Systems/'  &c.  which  was  continued  pro- 
gressively in  partSi  till  178S,  in  octavo. 

Esper  also  produced  in  Germany  the  first  part  of 
his  valuable  work  on  Lepidoptera,  entitled,  **  Die 
Schmetterlinge  in  Abbildang  nach  der  ^atur  mit 
Beschreibungen/'  illustrated' by  several,  plates ;  a  se- 
cond part  appeared  in  J779i  Bjad,  before  1786|  two 
other  parts  also  were  published. 

The  Journal  de  Rozier,  for  this  year  (Vols.  IX. 
and  X.),  contains,  1.  *'  Suite  de  TEssai  sur  la  Fourmit 
par  M.  Barboteau.  2.  Description  d'une  Lepture, 
et  d'une  espdce  de  Scorpion  aquatique ;"  and  Vol* 
XL,  for  1778,  contains,  ^*  Observations  sur  la  pro- 
duction des  pattes  des  Crilbes,  par  M.  de  Badier.*' 

At  Berlin,  during  the  same  vear,  P.  S.  Pallas 
published  in  quarto,  "  Naturgeschichte  Merkwiirdi- 
gen  Thiere,  in  welcher  Vomehmlich  neue  und  un« 
behannte  Thierarten  durch  kupferstriche,  Beschrei- 
bungen  und  Erklarungen  erlautert  werden.*' 

And^  Paul  Czempinsky,  in  octavOi  **  Totius  Regni 
Animalus  Genera." 

Also,  in  quarto,  *'  Nomenclatur  und  Beschreibung 
der  Insecten  in  der  Grafischaft  Hanau-Miinzen- 
berg,  von  J.  A.  B.  Bergstraesser.^' 

*^  Magazin  fiir  die  Liebhaber  der  Entomologie 
Heramsgegeben^  von  J.  G.  Fuesly,  Zurich  und 
Winterthur." 

"  Versqch  einer  Naturgeschichte  vom  Livland, 
Entwoifen,  von  J.  L.  Fbcher,  Leipzig."     8vo. 

Moses  Harris  also  published  his  *'  Aurelian,  or 
Natural  History  of  English  Insects,  namely,  Moths 
and  Butterflies,  London."    4to. 

Lastly^  **  J.  C.  Fabricii  Philosophia  Entomolo* 
gica ;"  ii  small  work,  which,  with  all  its  faults,  is  in* 
dispensably  necessary  to  the  library  of  the  scientific 
Entomologist. 

In  1779,  Pieter  XIrammer  published  a  work  on 
exotic  Lepidoptera,  entitled,  *'  De  vit  Landsche  £a« 
pellen,  Voorkomende  in  de  ^rie  Waereld  deelen 
Asia,  Africa,  en  America."  This  part,  with' the  con« 
tinuation  published  in  1782,  consists  of  four  quarto 
volumes. 

And,  in  the  same  year,  another  very  extensive 
work,  devoted  also  to  Lepidoptera,  named,  '^-PapiU 
Ions,  d'Europe  peints  d'aprds  Nature,  par  Ernst. 

Alsoy  in  octavo,  ''  Anfangsgrunde  der  Natuif  es* 
chichte,  von  N.  G.  Leske.    Leipzig." 

The  Joumal'de  ilozier,  for  this  year,  Vol.  XIII., 
contains,  "  Observations  sur  les  OBufs  des^Papil- 
lons,  par  J.  Bernoulli." 

A  very  viduable  little  bo6k,  in  one  volume  octavo, 
on  the  animals  of  Greenland,  was  published  in  17'80, 
viz.  "  Othonis  Fabricii  Fauna  Groenlandica.  Haf- 
niee  et  Lipsiie.'* 

**  Lettres  sur  les  Trufies  du  Pi^mont,"  par  le 
Comte  de  Borch.  Milan,  1780.  8vo.  Contains*Ob« 
servations  on  the  insects  that  destroy  truffles. 

"  Hydrarchnse  quas  in  aouis  Darise  nalustribusde- 
texit,  descripsit,  &c.  Otho  Fredericus  Miiller.  Lip- 
sise,  1781."  A  very  valuable  work,  with  good  figures 
of  die  species  of  the  genera  Hydrachna,  and  Elals. 

*'  J.  C.  Fabricii  Species  Insectorum,  Hamburgi 
et  Killonii."    Two  volumes  octavo. 

F.  P.  Schrank  produced  a  descriptive  catalogue  of 
thelnsecu  of  Austria,  cdledi  "^  '^'       '^ 


rum  Austria?  Indigenorum,"  whidi  has  since  been  Eotemoiogyi, 
rendered  into  German  by  Fuesly. 

Johann  Nepomuk  von  Laidiarting,  in  this  year, 
published  at  Zurich,  the  first  part  of  his  catalogue  of 
the  Insects  of  the  Tyrol,  ''  Verzeichniss  una  Bes- 
chreibung der  Tyroler  Insecten;"  a  secand  part  ap* 
peared  in  1784.  He  adopts  a  system  very  distinct 
from  that  of  Linnseus.  Insects  are  by  him  disposed 
into  ten  groups,  characterized  from  various  parts  of 
the  body,  and  are  named,  ScarabaoideSf  Orylloides^ 
Cmkoide$^  PapiUonoidety  LUMulouiu^  Vespoides^ 
MuseeideSf  Cancroidest  Aranoidest  and  Onucoidesm 

**  Icones  Insectorum  praesertim  Rossise,  Siberi«« 
que,  peculiarium,  qoss  coUegit  et  descriptionibus  il- 
histravit,  Petrus  Simon  Pallas,  M.D.  Erlaogi«^ 
1781."    One  volume  8vo. 

Thunberg,  too,  published  at  Upsal,  the  first  part 
of  his  *'  Museum  Naturalium  Academiae  Upsalensis," 
to  which  twenty  other  parts,  andean  appendix,  were 
added  before  1800. 

**  Beitrage  zur  Insektengescbidite,.^^  W.  Enoch, 
Leipzig."    ^yio^ 

'  James  Barbut  published,  m  the  same  year,  an  ele* 
menUry  book,  entitled,  **  The  Genera- Insectorum  of 
Linnaeus,  exemplified  by  various  Specimens  of  Eng- 
lish Insects,"  .London.    As  an  illustration  of  the 
Linnean  System,  this  work  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  the  English  reader,  but  hia  views  are  too  limited 
to  admit  of  even  mere  general  utility.    Its  author 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  vast  im- 
provements the  science  had  undergone  on  the  Conti* 
nent,  in  the  interval  between  the  publication  of 
Linnseus's  last  work,  and  the*  time  he  wrote ;  and  has, 
therefore,  drawn  na  comparisons  between    them, 
which,  without  innovation,  must  have  placed  the 
science  in  a  more  lucid  point  of  view.    It  is  to  the 
silence  of  English  writers,  either  arising  from  want 
of  information,  from  sentiments  of  ilUberality,  from 
jealousy  or  negligence,  that  we  must  ascribe  the  very 
low  state  of  entomological  (and  indeed  of  every 
branch  of  zoological  and  zootomical)  knowledge  in 
Britain,  at  the  present  period. 

Moses  Harris,  in  1782,  published  his  '*  Exposition 
of  English  Insects,  .&c."  illustrated  by  fifty-one  cop- 
perplates, in  4to,  in  which  he  has  given  figures  of 
about  500  species.  The  descriptions  are  in  French 
and  English  ;  the  specific  names  in  Latin,  but'maw 
of  them  of  a  nature  by  no  means  to  be  tolerated, 
such  as  Apis  Audeo^  Ac. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  French  Academy  we 
find  c^  paper  by  Morand,  entitled,  ''  Memoire  sur  lea 
Vers  oe  TrufieSi  et  sur  les  Mouches  qui  en  provien- 
Bent." 

**  Versuch  eines  Diarium  iiber  die  QSconomie 
Mancher-Inseeten  im  Winter,  von  J.  S.  Semler.'' 

Another  interesting  work  appeared  this  year, 
^  Nues  Magazin  fiir  die  Liebhaber  der  Entomolo- 
gie, Herausgegeben,  voa  J.  C.  Fuesly,  Winder^ 
Uiur."    8vo. 

In  1783  appeared  *^C.Lib.  Bar.  De  Geer.  Genera 
et  Species  Insectorum  e  generosissimi  auctoris  scrip- 
tis  extraxit,  A.  J.  Retzius.  Lipsise,  178S."  8vo. 
In  this  work,  insects  are  divided  into  fourteen,  groups, 
under  t^e  titles,  Lepidoptera,  Almguia^  I^europiera, 
Ujffnenapteraf  Syfhmaiai  Dermqptera^  Heimpierai 
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Satomolq^  C9Uofinp%  HaJieraia^  Probikicidfat  Smtoria,  Arce^ 
'  "^  '^^*  nata,  AiricheUa,  and  Crustacea* 

In  the  same  vear,  W.  Curtis  published  an  interest- 
ing little  pamphlet,  *'  A  Short  Histoid  of  the  Brown- 
Tail  Moth,"  Uie  caterpillar  of  which  had  appeared 
in  such  immense  swarms  in  the  fields  surrounding 
London,  .during,  the  summer  of  1782>  and  despoilea 
so  many  trees  of  their  foliage,  as  to  create  apprehen- 
sions of  the  total  destruction  of  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  to  spread  such  aii  alarm  throughout 
the  whole  population  of  that  vast  metropolis,  that 
prayers  were  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches 
to  avert  the  supposed  impending  calamity.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  tract  is  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of 
these  apprehensions,  and  to  show,  that  com  and  grass, 
not  being  the  food  of.these  voracious  animals,  would 
escape  their  attack. 

In  1784,  Jw  A.  B.  Bergstrassser  published  his  ele- 
mentary work,  in  octavo,  entitled,  £ntomologia  Sco- 
larum  in  usu  Concinnata." 

Tliunberg,  in  this  year,  published  his  "  Dissertatlo 
sistens  Insecta  Suecica.'* 

And  Herbst  produced  his  work,  entitled,  "  Kurze 
Einleitung.  zur  Kenntniss  der  Insecten,  Berlin." 
8vo. 

The  "Journal  de  Rozier"(Vol8.  XXIV.  and  XXV.) 
contains,  1.  '*  M6moire  snr  I'Histoire  des  Abeilles, 
par  I'Abbe  Ray.*'  2.  '-  Dissertation  sur  la  sensibility 
des  Insectes^.pr^c^dle  de  quelques  observations  sur 
la  Mante,  par  T Abbe  Poiret ;"  and  Vols.  XXVI.  and 
XXVII.,  for  1785,  contain,  1. ''  Moyen  simple  de 
dess^cher  les  larves  pour  les  conservcr  dans  les 
collections  Entomologiques  k  c6i6  des  Insectes 
lu'elles  produisent,  par  D' Antic."  2. ''  Description 
le  quelques  individus  monstrueux.  de  la  P^diculaire 
des  Bois,  par  Reynier." 

"  Entomologia  Parisiensis,  sive  Catalogus  Insecto- 
rum  quae  in  agro  Parisiensi  reperiuntur,  secundum 
Methodum  GeofFrocanum,  edente  A.  F.  De  Four- 
CEoy."     Two  volumes  ISmo. 

Matthew  Martyn  published  this  year  in  Exeter, 
his  '*  Aurelian's  Vade  Mccum."  The  insects  are 
whimsically  arranged,  according  to  the  Linnean 
classes  and  orders  of  plants  on  which  they  feed. 

''  Historia  naturalis  Curculionum  Sueciar,  auctore 
Gabriel  Bonsdorff,  &c.  Upsaliffi."    4to. 

'*  Natursystem  aller  Bekanten  in  und  Auslandi- 
scheii'  Insecten,  &c  von  Carl.  Gustaf.  Jablonsky, 
Berlin,  Fortpesetzt,  von  J.  T.  W.  Herbst." 

Iii«1786>  Xavier  Wulfen  published  an  account  of 
the  Insects  inhabiting  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  en- 
titled, **  Descriptiones  quorandam  Capensium  Insec- 
torum,  Erlangse.*' 

The  "  Journal  de  Rozier,"  for  this  year  (Vols. 
XXVIII.  and  XXIX.),  contains,  1.  <<  Observations  sur 
des  Crevettes  de  Rividre  phosphoriques,  par  MM. 
Thulis  et  Bernard."  2..  "  Rechercbes  sur  les  Sau- 
terelles  et  sur  les  moyens  de  les  d^struire,  par  M. 
Baron;"  and  Vols.  XXX.  and  XXXL,  for  1787, 
contain,  1.  <<  Observations  sur  la  dur6e  de  la  vie  de 
certains  Insectes,  par  M.  Riboud."  2.  '*  M^moires 
sur  quelques  Insectes  de  Barbarie,  par  I'Abbd  Poi- 
ret.*' 3.  *'  Observations  sur  les  effets  de  la  figure  de 
TArafgnte-Crabe  des  Antilles,  par  M.  Arthaud." 
4.  "  Description  de  la  Bete  &  mille  pieds  de  St  Do- 
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miaffue^  par  le  m^me."    5.  *'  Lettre  de  M.  Bruydie«  BatomolQgy. 
i  Ml  Thouin,  sur  un  nouvel  Insect."    6.  "  M^molre  '  —  ^  ' 
sur  quelques  Insectes,  par  M.  de  la  Martinidre." 
7«  "  Lettre  de  le  Comte  de  Razoumousky,  sur  une 
Araign^e." 

"  Dominicus  Cjrrillus  published  thu  year  a  folio 
work>on  the  Insects  of  Naples,  entitled^  "  Entomo- 
logia Neopolltana.*' 

A  curious  little  tract,  on  the  Gad-fly,  was  pob^ 
lished  in  Leipsic,  by  J.  S.  Fischer,  entitled,  '*  Obser- 
vationes  de  OBstro  ovino  atque  bovino  factas." 

**  J.  C.  Fabricii  Mantissa  Insectorumj  Hafniae/* 
Two  volumes  8vo* 

"  V.  Petagnae  Specimen  Inseclorum  Ulteriorii 
Calabrise,  Francofurtf  et  Moguntiae."    4lo. 

"  Disputatio  inauguralis  de  Coccinellae  Natura, 
Viribus  et  Usu,  A.  J.  G.  Linck.    Lipsiae/*    4to. 

John  Adams  published  "  Essays  on  the  Micro- 
scope," in  quarto,  London* 

The  ''Journal  de  Rosier,"  Vol.  XXXIII.,  for  1789^ 
contains,  1. ''  Extrait  d'un  M6moire  lu  ^  PAcademie 
des  Sciences,  sur  les  parties  de  hi  bouche  des  In» 
sectes,  par  M.  Olivier;"  and  Vols.  XXXIV.  and 
XXXV.,  for  1789,  contain,  1.  *'  Rechercbes  sur  la 
Chenille  Processionaire  du  Pin,  par  M.  Do/thes." 
2. ''  Mtopire  sur  quelques  enpdce  de  Charansons  de 
la  Guyenne  Fran^oise,  par  M»  Sonini  de  Monou- 
cour." 

A  .series  of  Letters,  on  the  important  subject  of " 
the  cochineal  insect  (which  had  been  discovered  at 
Madras  a  few  vears  before),  from  James  Anderson* 
addressed  to  Sir  J.  Banks,  from  Madras,  were  pub- 
lished* Two  other  letters  have  been  published 
since. 

In  the  same  year,  Swederus  published  a  mono- 
graph on  that  curious  and  interestine  genus  Cerap* 
terus^'m  a  Memoir,  entitled, ''  Beslrifuing  poa  elt 
nytt  genus  ibland  insecterna,  horande  til  Coleop- 
tera." 

The  work  of  M.  B.  Borkhausen,  on  the  Lepidoptera 
of  Europe,  appeared  at  Francfort,  entitled,  *'  Natur- 
geschichte  der  Europaischen  Schmetterlinge  nach 
Systematischer  ordnung." 

J.  F.  Gmelin  published  his  edition  of  the  Linnean 
Sjfstema  Natura*  The  Entomological  part  is  com- 
prized in  three  parts,  and  was  published  at  Leipsic. 
The  editor  is  considerably  indebted  to  the  writings 
of  Fabricius ;  and,  although  he  rejects  his  classifica- 
tion, yet  he  has  copied  the  species,  and  incorporated 
them  with  the  Linnean  genera,  which  he  has  divided 
into  families,  answering  to  tlie  Fabrician  genera^ 
and  has,  by  this  means,  very  materially  augmented 
and  improved  the  original  work  of  Linnaeus ;  although 
he  has  committed  a  vast  number  of  the  most  inex- 
cusable blunders,  especially  in  his  quotations  and  re- 
ferences to  plates.  He  has,  in  many  instances,  de- 
scribed the  same  species  twice  or  three  times,  under 
different  names.  But  we  are  surprised  that  his  errors 
are  so  few,  when  we  consider  that  he  was  but  a  closet 
compiler. 

In.  this  year  also  was  published,  in  Leipsic,  a 
work,  entitled,  *'  Nutzliches  Ailerley  aus  der  Natur 
und  dem  gemeinen-Leben  fur  allerley  Lcser,  von  J 
A.  E.  Goeze."    8vo» 
Mr  Thomas  Marsham  wrote  the  article  Entomo« 
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Rntomology.  logj  in  **  HalKs  Encyclopaedia/'  which  is  illostrated 
by  three  plates.  In  this  paper  he  briefly  explains 
the  Entomological  System  of  Linnaeus,  and  mentions 
the  names  of  several  authors  of  eminence ;  he  like- 
wise explains  the  method  of  collecting  and  preserr^ 
ing  insects. 

In  this  year,  too,  J.  J.  Romer  published  his  '*  Ge- 
nera Insectorum  Linnsei  et  Fabricii,  Iconibus  Illus- 
trata,  &c.  Vitaduri  Helvetiorum."  4to.  This  work 
contains  thirty-seven  explanatory  plates,  nearly  all 
of  which  had  previously  constituted  the  work  of 
Sulzer* 

The  celebrated  Olivier  published  this  year  the 
first  part  of  a  very  voluminous  and  valuable  work, 
entitled,  "  Entomologie,  ou  Histoire  Natarelle  des 
Insectes,  avec  des  caractdres  g6n6riaues  et  speci- 
fiques,  &c.  Paris.'"  4to.  From  its  title,  it  would 
seem  that  the  author  intended  to  have  treated  on 
every  class  and  order ;  and,  in  conformity  with  the 
first  part,  to  have  illustrated  the  whole  with  figures. 
He,  however,  has  confined  the  book  entirely  to  the 
illustration  of  the  Coleoptera,  which  was  rendered  as 
complete  as  possible,  and  as  a  work  of  reference,  is 
one  of  very  great  utility. 

G.  Paykull  produced  in  this  year,  at  Upsal, 
*'  Monograpbia  Staphylinorum  Suecise/'  in  octavo. 

And  C.  de  Villers  published,  at  Lyons,  a  small 

work,  under  the  title,    '*  Linnsei  Entomologia,  &c. 

>  curante  et  augeate  C.  de  Villers,  Lugduni,"  8vo.   In 

which  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  the  works  of 

ScopoH,  Geoffiroy,  De  Geer,  and  Pabricius. 

And  at  Leipsic,  in  octavo,  *'  Anfangsgrunde  der 
Naturgeschichte  von  N.  G.  Leske." 

In  1790*  some  remarks  on  the  genus  Melolontha 
were  published  in  the  "  Journal  vxt  die  Entomolo- 
gie," &c.  vor  D.  J.  Mayer. 

In  the  same  year,  a  catalogue  of  the  Insects  of 
Bohemia,  entitled,  '*  J.  D.  Preysler,  Verzeichniss 
Bohmischer  Insecten,  Prag."  4to. 

And  "  Fauna  Estruca,  sistens  Insecta,  quae  in 
provinciis  Florentina  et  Pisana  prsesertim  collegit, 
Petrus  Rossius,  Liburni."  4to.  The  genus  Xenos^ 
the  type  of  the  new  order  Rhipiptera^  is  first  made 
known  in  this  work. 

Also,  "  Dissertatio  Historico-naturalis,  ignotas  In- 
sectorum species  continens ;  auctore  Conrad  Ques- 
nal,  Lundffi.*'  4to.  This  author  is  also  the  author  of 
two  tracts,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  their  dates ;  the 
first  is  on  Papilio,  entitled,  '*  Beskrifningar  ofer  8 
nya  Svenska,  Dagfjarillar ;"  the  second  on  a  moth, 
**  Beskrifningar  ofer  en  y  NattjariK" 

G.  Paykul  too  produced  his  '*  Monograpbia  Cara- 
borum  Suecise." 

L.  G.  Scriba  likewise  published  two  works,  ''  Bey- 
trage  zu  der  Insecten  Geschichte ;  Frankfurt."  And 
"  Journal  fur  die  Liebhaber  der  Entomologie; 
Frankfurt." 

And  *'  Insecten  Kalender,  von  K.  J.  B.  Mainz." 
8vo. 

The  Journal  de  Rozier,  Vol.  XXXVI.,  contains  a 
paper  entitled,  "  Notice  sur  un  ph^nomene  occasi- 
on6  par  une  espece  de  Fourmi  nomm6e  par  Linnaeus 
Formica  nigra ;  par  M.  Dorthes." 

Lastly,  the  first  volume  of  a  great  compilation  on 
^Zoology,  entitled,  **  Vivarium  Naturae,  or  the  natu- 


rali^'s  Miacallaiiy,  by  G.  Show,  the  figtores  hy  P.  Bntnmoio^. 
Nodder."     A  volume  was  produced  annually  for 
twenty-four  years,  when  the  author  died.    Several 
gaudy  insects  are  figured  in  this  work. 

Id  1791>  th^  first  volume  of  the  "  Transactions  6f 
the  Linnean  Society  4>f  London"  appeared,  and  coo» 
tained  the  foUowing  papers:  1. ''  On  the  PkaUena 
Bombya  Lubrkepeda  of  Linnaeus,  and  some  other 
species  allied  to  it ;  by  T.  Marsham,  Esq."  2.  *'  Some 
observations  on  the  Natural  History  of  Curculio  Lapa- 
.  thi  and  SUpha  grizea  of  Linnseus  ;by -W.  Curtis,  Esq." 
8.  '^  Account  of  a  singular  conformation  in  the  Wings 
of  some  Moths,  by  Esprit  Giorna.*'  4^  **  Descriptions 
of  two  new  species  <]£  Phiikena,  by  L.  Bosc;"  and, 
lastly,  under  the  head  of  extracts  from  the  minute 
book,  we  find  mention  of  a  new  Ik^estis,  communi- 
cated by  Mr  Dryander. 

In  the  same  y^r,  "  Neuestes  Magazin  fiir  die 
Leibhaber  der  Entomologie,  herensgegeben  von  D. 
H.  Schneider;  5  hefte.    Straulsund.    8vo. 

Likewise,  *'  Alphabetisches  Verzeichnis  der  Bifr- 
cher  Behaunten  Schmeterlinge,  &c.  Von  C.C  Jung.. 
Marktbreit."  8vo. 

Also,  an  interesting  work  on  some  Hymenoptera, 
entitled,  "  Naturgeschichte,  Klassification  una  No- 
mendatur  der  l^cten  von  Beinen,  Wesgen  und 
Ameisengeschlet.  Frankfort  am  Main;  von  C.  J. 
Ludwig."  4to. 

In  1792,  Edward  Donovan  published  the  first  vo- 
lume of  his  ''  Natural  History  of  British  Insects." 
8vo.  The  work  consists  of  eighteen  volumes,  which 
were  published  in  successive  years,  and  includes 
figures  and  descriptions  of  a  considerable  variety  of 
species,  being  the  most  extensive  elucidation  of 
British  Entomology  that  has  hitherto  been  under- 
taken. 

Thomas  Martyn  published  in  the  same  year,  "  The 
English  Entomologist,  exhibiting  all  the  coleopterous 
insects  found  in  England,  including  upwards  of  five 
hundred  difierent  species,  the  figures  of  whicli  have 
never  been  given  to  the  public ;  thr  whole  accurately 
drawn  and  painted  after  nature,  arranged  and  named 
after  the  Linnean  system.  London."  4to.  Although 
this  work  is  so  frequently  cited,  the  figures  are  nea^- 
ly  useless,  and  the  text  but  indifferent* 

J.  C.  Fabricius  published  in  tliis  year  his  "  Ento- 
mologia Systematica."  A  supplement  appeared  in 
1798,  under  which  date  we  shall  mention  his  latest 
systematic  views. 

And  G.  Paykull  produced  his  ^'  Monograpbia 
Curculionum  Sueciae." 

Lastly,  O.  F.  Miiller  published  his  celebrated 
work,  "  Entomostraca  seu  Insecta  testacea  quae  ia 
aquis  Daniae  et  Norvegiae  repent,  descripsit  et  Iconi- 
bus ill  ustravit,  O.  F.  Miiller.  Fraiikfurti."  4to.  Id 
this  volume,  all  the  Entromostraca,  which  Linn6  bad 
comprehended  under  the  generic  title  Monosculus 
(excepting  his  cancer  salinus  and  UagnaUs),  are  ar- 
ranged as  follow : 

I.  MoMOCULi.  *  Univalves*    Gren.  1.  Amynome; 

2.  Nauplius. 

«*  Bivalves.  Gen.  8.  Cypris ;  4.  Cy- 

there;  5.  Daphnia. 

**•  Crustacei,    Gen.  6.  Cydops;  7« 

Polyphemus. 
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Snumologr.     11.  BlNOdTZri.  *  VHtval'oei.   Gen.  8.  Argulus;  9* 

GaliffUB ;  10.  LimuUis. 
**  Bitwves^   Gen.  1 1 .  Lynceus. 

G.  W.  F.  Panzer,  in  1793,  published  bis  "  Bey- 
triig^  zor  Gescbicbte  der  Insecten.  Erlang. ;"  and,  in 
the  same  year,  commenced  the  ''  Fauna  Insectorura. 
Germanise  Initia,  oder  Deutchland  Insecten."  One 
hundred  and  nine  numbers,  each  containing  twenty- 
four  plates,  were  published  before  the  death  of  the 
autbor.  In  the  following  year,  1794,  he  published 
his  "  Entomologia  Germanica.  Pars  I.  Nuremberg." 
Svo.  Also  ''  Fanunse  Insectorum  Americse  Borealis 
Prodromus ;"  and  edited  "  J.  E.  Voet  Icones  Insec* 
torum  Coleoptratorum,  &c.  illustrayit  G.  W.  F.  Pan- 
der. Erlaoge.*'  4to. 

"  NeuAttea  Magazine  f  iir  die  Libhaber  des  Ento- 
■BKilogte  herausgegeben,  von  D.  H.  Schneider.  Stral- 
aiiod.    Svo. 

A  second  vdume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Lin* 
neatt  Society  appeared  tills  year ;  in  which  are  the 
following  Entomological  papers :  ]  •  ^^  The  History 
and  Descriptions  of  four  species  of  P/utlana,  by  Mr 
J.  Beckwith."  2.  "  A  new  arrangement  of  the  genus 
Papilio  of  Lannaeus,  by  W.  Jones."  In  this  paper  a 
new  division,  the  Roman?,  is  added,  and  the  charac* 
tara  of  the  Linnean  divisions  are  very  much  amended. 

In  tlie  Journal  de  Rozier  (which  here,  for  the  first 
time,  appears  under  the  care  of  J.  G.  Lam^therie), 
for  this  year,  we  find  a  paper  by  Monsieur  Luce, 
entitled,  "  Description  d'un  Insecte  Phosphorique." 

In  1795  was  pij^blished  in  Halle,  in  Svo,,  ''  Ento- 
mologisches  Bilderbuch  fiir  junge  Insectensamler, 
▼on.  J.  H.  A.  Dunker." 

*^  D.  H.  Hoppe  Enumemtio  Insectorum  circa 
Erhtngani  indigenorum,  &c. ;  Observationibus  Iconi- 
busque  Ulustrata,  Erlangse."  Svo. 

*'  The  Papilios  of  Great  Britain,  by  W.  Lewin. 
London."  4U).  In  this  work  the  Butterflies  of  Eng- 
land, sixty  in  number,  and  all  that  were  at  that  time 
discovered  in  England,  are  elegantly  figured. 

The  "  Gesellschaft  Naturforscheoder  Freunde  zu 
Berlin,"   for  this  year,   contains  a>  paper  entitled 
"  Bescreibung   einiger    ostindischen   Insectin,.  von 
'  Missionarius  John  in  Tankebar." 

P.  A.  Latreille,  in  1796,  produced  his  *'  Precis  du 
.caract^rea  des  Genres,"  a  work  which  commences 
a  new  lera  in  the  science  of  Entomology,  and  in 
which,  for  the  first  time,  the  distribution  of  Insects, 
Crustacea,  &c«  into  families,  is  indicated.  The  ge- 
nera are  diaracterized  by  the  modification  of  the  or- 
gans of  mastication.  Throughout  this  volume  we 
find  the  same  acuteness  of  enervation,  that  charac*- 
terizes  all  the  .works  of  this,  the  first  of  Entomolo- 
gisto. 

Mr  John  FrandU<m  also  published  this  year,  **  De- 
scription of  a  rare  Scarabseu^,  firom  Potosi."  The 
subject  of  this  paper  haa  been  named  &  Macropus, 
by  Siiaw.  It  forms  the  type  1^  a  new  genus>  the 
characters  of  which  will  be  soon  ^ven  to  the  world, 
by  W.  Macleay,  Esq.  a  most  accunite  and  learned 
entomoloffist,  who  is  now  occupied  with  ezamin- 
.ing  the  oTd.genua  Scarabams  of  Linnseus,  of  which 
his  father's  cabinet  contains  about  8000  specif, 
which  he  intends  to  arrange  into  natutal  fomihes  and 
genera. 


The  second  volume  of  ^'Catalogus  BiUiothecseBAtomolonft. 
Historica  Naturalis,  Joseph!  Banks,  Baroneti,"  by  ^^'v^^i^ 
T.  Dryandcr,  comprehending  the  entomological 
works  of  that  immense  collection,  appeared  this  year. 
The  contents  of  this  work  are  so  admirably  arrang- 
ed, as  to  form  a  valuable  bibliographical  system  of 
Entomological  writera,  down  to  the  day  of  its  publi- 
cation. 

'*  Monograpbia  Bombyliorum  Bohemise,  Iconibus 
Ulustrata,  auctort  J.  C.  Mikau,  M.  D.  Pragae." 

In  1797  appeared,  "  Natursystem  der  Ungeflii^ 
gelten  Insecten,  von  J.  F.  W.  Herbst.  Erster  Heft. 
Berlin.*'  4to.  This  volume  contains  the  Solpuga^ 
Phrynnij  Thehphronu  and  Opilionet,  which  are  il- 
lustrated by  coloured  figures. 

''  Ulustratio  Iconogrcu>hia  Insectorum  qu8&  in 
Musaeb  Parisnis  observavit,  J.  C.  Fabricius.  Auctore 
S.  J.  Coquebert."  4to. 

'*  Mantissa  Insectorum  Iconibus  Ulustrata,  &c. 
Fas.  1.  auctore  G.  C.  Reich,  Norimbergap."  Svo. 

"  The  Natural  History  of  the  rarer  Lepidopterous 
Insects  of  Georgia,  collected  from  the  Observations 
of  M.  J.  Abbot,  by  J.  E.  Smith,  M.  D."  This  work 
b  comprised  in  two  volumes,  with  about  an  hundred 
plates,  copied  from  the  original  djesigns  made  from 
nature  by  Mr  Abbot,  to  whom  the  London  collec- 
tors of  insects  are  indebted  for  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Georgian  insects  contained  in  their  cabinets. 
Eighteen  volumes  of  insects,  their  larvse,  &c.  and 
spiders,  drawn  by  Mr  Abbot,  are  now  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum,  for  the  use  of  those  engaged 
in  the  study  of  entomology, 

The  third  volume  of  the  ''  Transactions  of  the 
Linnean  Society  of  London,"  containing  some  inte- 
resting papers,  appeared  in  the  same  year.  1.  "  Ob . 
servations  on  some  rare  Insects,  by  W.  Leirin.*'  2. 
*'  History  of  three  species  of  Cassida,  bv  the  Rev. 
W.  Kirkby."  S.  "  Observations  on  the  Economy  of 
Ichneumon  ManifeHator^  by  T.  Marsham,  Esq."  4. 
*^'  Observations  on  the  Insects  that  infested  the  Corn 
in  179^1  hy  the  same."  5.  A  most  interesting  and 
valuable  paper  on  ''  The  CEitrus  or  Gadfly^  by  B. 
Clark,  Esq.*' 

In  1798,  J.  C.  Fabricius  published  the  supplement 
to  his  <<  Entomologia  Systematica ;"  which  presents 
to  us  his  system  in  its  latest  state,  and  therefore  de-  - 
serves  to  be  recorded  here. 

Class  I.  Eleuthbbata.  Jaws  naked,  free,  bear- 
ing  palpi. 

Class  II.  Ulomata.  Jaws  covered  with  an  ob- 
tuse mouth-piece  or  galea. 

Class  UI.  Stmistata.  Jaws  elbowed  near  the 
base,  and  connected  to  the  lower  lip. 

Class  IV.  PiEZATA.  Jaws  horny,  compressed, 
and  generally  elongated. 

Class  V.  Odohata.  Jaws  homy  and  toothed ; 
two  palpi. 

Class  VI.  MiTOSATA.  Jaws  homy,  arched ;  no 
palpi. 

Class  Vn.  Unooata.    Jaws  homy,  unguiculat- 

od. 

Class  Yin.  PoLYOOMATA.  Jaws  many,  within 
the  lip. 

Class  IX.  Kj«xistagkat A.    Jaws  many,  without  . 
the^lip.; 
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Entomol^^f  Chss  X.  ExDowATA,  Jaws  maiij^  outside  the  lip 
'  covered  by  the  palpL 

Class  XI.  Gloss  ATA.  Mouth  with  a  spiral  tongue 
between*  the  palpi. 

Class  XIL  Rynoota.  Mouth  composed  of  a 
beak,  or  articulated  sheath. 

Class  XII  I.  Antliata.  Mouth  composed  of  a 
sucker, 

The  first  of  these  classes  contains  the  order  Cole-* 
optera  ;  the  second,  the  orders  Orthoptera^  Dermap' 
iera,  and  DuAyoptera  ;  the  third,  the  orders  Thysa- 
nura,  Trithoptera^  and  a  part  of  the  Netir0ptera  ; 
the  fourth,  the  order  Hymenoptera ;  the  fifth,  the 
Neuroptera;  the  sixth,  the  class  Myriapoda ;  the 
seventh,  the  class  Arachnouia;  the  eighth,  nmth, 
and  tenth,  the  class  Crustacea ;  die  eleventh,  the 
order  Lepidapiera  ;  thetwelfUi,  the  orders  Hemiptera 
and  Omopiera ;  the  thirteenth,  the  order  Diplera, 
This  system  was  followed  by  a  very  few  entomolo* 
gists,  and  is  now  entirely  set  aside. 

In  the  same  year,  Clairville  published  an  excellent 
work  on  the  insects  of  Switzerland,  entitled  "  En- 
tomoiogie  Helvetique,"  in  which  he  has  distributed 
them  into  the  following  orders :  viz. 

I.  Petebophora.     With  wings. 

A.  Manoibulata.    'With  jaws. 
Section  1.  Elythroptera.    Wings  crustaceous. 

■  2.  Deratoptera,    Wings  coriaceous. 
.— ^  3.  Dictyoptera.     Wings  reticulated. 

1  A.  Phle6optera>     Wings  veined. 

B.  Haustellata.   With  a  sucker. 
Section  5.  Halleriptera,    Wings  with  a  balance, 

■  6.  LejAdoptera.  Wings  covered  with  powder. 
■■  7.  Hemimeroptera.  Wings  half  obscure,  half 

diaphanous. 

II.  Aptbra.   Without  wings. 

A.  Haustxllata.    With  a  sucker. 
Section  8.  Rophoteira.     With  a  sharp  rostrum. 

B.  Mandibulata.    With  jaws. 
Section  9.  Pododonera*    Runners. 

This  first  volume  treats  of  the  Curculionidis,  and 
is  illustrated  by  some  very  beautiAil  plates.  Volume 
second  appeared  in  1806,  and  contains  the  Carabi^ 
dcs  and  Dyticidce,  Qoth.are  highly  interesting,  and 
are  very  necessary  to  the  library  of  an  European 
Entomologist. 

'*  Verzeichniss  der  Kafer  Preussens,  &c.  von  J. 

K.  W.  Illiger,  Halle*  1798."    S^o.    This  hiehly  in* 

'  teresting  work  contains  the  most  accurate  descrip* 

tions  of  the  Prussian  insects,  and  should  find  a  place 

in  every  entomological  library. 

*<  Philosophie  Entomologique,  &c,  pour  servir 
d'introduction  d  la  Connoissance  des  Insectes,  &c.  par 
J.  F.  Saint-Amans,  '&c.  Agen,  an.  vii."  8vo.  It 
contains  descriptions  of  the  parts  which  compose  an 
insect,  and  terminates  with  an  exposition  of  die  me- 
thodical distribution  of  insects  by  Geofiroy  and 
Linn^,  combined  with  that  ofFabricius. 

'*  Lepidoptera  Pedimontana  illustrata  a  Leonardo 
de  Prunner.     Augusta  Taurinorum."     8vo. 

''  Naturgeschichte  dcr  schadlichen  Nadelholz-In- 
secten,  nebst  Anweisung  zu  ihrer  Vertilgung,  &c. 
von  G.  G.  Ziuke,  Weimer."    8vo. 

Voigt,  in  this  very  fertile  year,  publii^hed  his  '<  Ma- 
gazin  f  itr  den  neuesten  Zustand  der  Naturkunde  mit 


Buschricht  auf  die  daze  gehorigen  HuUwissenscfaaf- Eotmolfl^ 
ten,  von  J.  H.  Voigt.    Weimer."    8vo. 

Schrank  also  published  his  ^*  Fauna  Boica,  &c 
Numberg."    8vo. 

And,  in  the  same  year,  Paykull  puUisbed  hia 
**  Fauna  Suectca,  Insecta,  Upsalise,"  in  three  octavo 
volumes. 

''  M.  C.  G.  Lehmann  de  SensibHS  extemiiB  Ani" 
malium  exsanguinium  Insectorum  scilicet  ac  Ver« 
mium,  '&c,  Gottingie.'*    4to. 

^'  Fauns  Ingricae  Prodromus,  exbibens  Methodi- 
cam  descriptionem  Insectorum  agri  Petn^lensis, 
&c,  auctore  J.  Cederheilm,  Leipsiae." 

'£.  Donovan,  this  year,  published  in  London, 
*'  Natural  History  of  the  Insecto  of  China,"  which 
was  the  first  work  that  has  appeared  on  the  insects 
of  that  vast  empire.  The  materials  composing  this 
volume  (which  is  in  quarto),  and  from  which  it  was 
in  a  great  manner  formed,  were  dbtained  firom  the 
first  and  most  authentic  sources,  including  many  of 
the  species  collected  at  the  time  of  the  embassy  of 
Lord  Macartney.  This  work  is  illustrated  with  fifly 
copperplates,  beautifully  executed. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  **  Linnean  Transac- 
tions," we  find,  '^  An  Essay  on  the  E^e-like  Spot  in 
the  Wings  of  the  Locuste  of  Fabricius,  as  indicat- 
ing the  male  sex,  by  Professor  A.  A.  H.  Lichten- 
stein." — ''  Account  and  ^figure  of  a  minute  Ichneu- 
TOon,  by  G.  Shaw,  M.  D." — "  Amophila,  a  new  ge* 
nus  of  Hymenopterous  Insects,  including  the  l^ex 
iabulosa  of  Linn6,  by  the  Reverend  W.  Kirby." — 
''  Farther  observations  on  l^e  fVheat  Insect,  &c.  by 
T.  Marsham,  £f  q."— ''  History  of  Tipula  Tritici,  and 
Ichneumon  Tipuhe,  &c.  by  the  Reverend  W.  Kirby." 
— '^  Observations  on  the  genus  Pausus,  and  descrip- 
tions of  a  new  species,  by  A.  Afzeltus,  M.  D." 

The  "  Journal  de  Physique  for  1798"  (Vols.  II L 
and  IV.)  contains,  1.  "  Observations  sur  les  GSstres, 
par  B.  Clark."—''  Sur  les  Araignees  tendeuses,  com. 

muniqute  par  P ;''  and  Vol.  LI.  for  1799  l-^* 

iV.)  contains,  *'  Exposition  d'une  M^hode  Natu- 
relle  pour  la  Classification  des  Insectes,  par  le  Ci- 
toien  Dum6ril." 

Few  other  works  appeared  in  this  year.  Amongst 
them  are, 

"  EntomologlscheVersuchevonC.Crutirer.  Wien, 

1799."    Bro. 

*'  Europaischen  Fauna  oder  Naturgeschichte  der 
Europaischen  Thiere.  Von  J.  A.  E.  Goeze.  Kocfer, 
Leipzic.*'    8vo. 

"  Natural  History  of  the  Slug-worm.  By  W.  D. 
Peck.    Boston."    8vo. 

**  M6moires  pour  servir  ^  commenoer  I'histoire 
des  Araignees  Aquatiques.   Par  J.  F.  A.  O." 

In  1800,  Cuvier,  with  the  assistance  of  Dum^ril, 
published,  in  Paris,  his  ''  Legons  d'Anatomie  Com- 
par^e,"  in  which  the  anatomy  of  Insects  is  treated  of 
at  great  length,  and  a  new  systematic  arrangement 
is  proposed,  in  which  Insects  are  divided  into  those 
with  jaws,  such  as  Grathapteres,  NeuroptereSf  Hyme^ 
nopth^s,  ColeoptereSf  and  Otkcptires;  and,  secondly, 
into  those  that  want  jaws,  Hemiptires,  Lepidoptires, 
DiptereSf  and  Jpt^es, 

**  Nouvelle  Classification  des  Mouches  a  deux 
ailes,  &c.  par  J.  G.  Meigen.    Paris."    8vo.    This  is 
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Eotoaology.  the  first  production  of  a  man  who  has  enriched  the 
^  ^  classification  of  Diptera,  not  onlj  by  describing  new 
species,  bat  by  laying  the  groundwork  for  their  clas- 
sification. He  has  in  this  work  characterized  eighty- 
eight  genera,  and,  at  the  end  of  each,  has  enume- 
rated the  species.  Many  of  the  names  proposed 
have  been  smce  changed  by  lUiger. 

''  Icones  Cimicura  descnptionibus  illustratse.  Dec. 
1.  Auctore  J.  F.  Wolff.  Erlangae.*'  4to.  The  se- 
cond fascicule  appeared  in  1 801  • 

**  Ciraicum  in  Helvetia;  aquis  et  terris  degentium 
genus  in  familias  redactum,  &c.  a  J.  R.  Schellenberg. 
Turici."  ^^Q.  This  tract  is  illustrated  by  figures  of 
the  genera. 

**  G.  Payhull,  Fauna  Suecica.  Insecta.  Tom.  III. 
Upsaliae."    8vo. 

^  Natursystem  der  Ungefiiigelten  Insekten,  von 
J.  F.  W.  Herbst.  Viertes  Heft,  Berlin.*'  4to.  This 
number  contains  a  monograph  on  Scorpio^  with  co- 
loured figures.  '^* 

£.  Donovan  published  in  this  year  his  ''  Insects  of 
India,'*  embracing  in  a  general,  yet  scientific  view,  a 
comprehensive  display  of  the  most  rare  and  beautiful 
insects  peculiar  to  these  fertile  regions. 

**  Archiv  fiir  Zoologie  und  Zootomie.  Von  C.  R. 
W.  Wiedmann.  Berlin  und  Braunschweig."  In  four 
volumes  Svo. 

**  Verzeichniss  meiner  Insecten  Sarolung  oder  En- 
tomologisches  Handbuch  fiir  Liebhaber  und  Samler. 
Von  J.  Sturm,  Erst  Heft.     Nurnberg."     Svo. 

Thunberg  produced  his  **  Museum  Naturalium 
Academiae  Upsalensis,"  &c.    4to. 

Lastly,  the  fifth  volume  of  the  ''  Bibliotheca  Hist. 
Kat.  Banksiana,"  by  J.  Dryander,  containing  several 
very  valuable  and  numerous  references  to  the  works 
of  Entomological  writers. 

Lamarcky  in  1801,  published  his  celebrated  **  Sys- 
t6me  des  Animauz  sans  Vert^bres,"  in  which  we  find 
considerable  advances  In  Entomological  arrange- 
ment. The  greater  portion  of  the  Linnean  Aptera 
he  has  placed  in  the  classes  Crustacea,  and  his  new 
class  Arachnides,  The  Insecta  he  divides  into,  L 
With  mandibles  and  maxillae,  Order  1.  Coleopteres  ; 
2.  Orthopiires  ;  8.  Neuropteres.  II.  With  mandibles 
and  trunk.  Order  4.  Hymenopiiret.  Ill*  With  a 
trunk  or  sucker ;  no  mandibles ;  Order  5.  Lepidop* 
ih^s  i  6«  Hemiptires  ;  7*  Di^eres  ;  8.  Apthres, 

**  J*  C.  Fabricii  Systems  Eleutheratorum,  &c.  Ku 
liie."    Two  volumes  8vo. 

"  Natursystem  aller  bekannter  inundaulandischen 
Insecten,  &c.  Von  J.  F.  W.  Herbst.  Der  Kafer 
neunter  TheU.  Berlin/* 

**  Beitrage  zur  Insectenhunde,  &c.  Von  A.  W. 
Knoch.  Erster  Theil.  Leipzig.**  In  this  work  the 
author  has  described  with  the  greatest  accuracy  se- 
veral new  genera  and  species  of  Insects,  which  are 
illustrated  by  some  excellent  coloured  figures. 

"  D.  Lehmann  de  Antennis  Insectorum." 

**  F.  Weberi  Observationes  Entomologicoe,  &c. 
Kiliae.'*     Svo. 

*'  Illustratio  Iconographica  Insectorum,  &c.  Auc* 
tore  A.  J.  Coquebert.  Tab.  Decas  II.  Parisiis. 
An.  x."     4to. 

"  Systematisches  Verzeichniss,  von  der  Schmit- 


terCn^,  &C.  VonLehrem*  ZweiterBand.   Braun-  Eatomdogf » 
schweig.*'    Svo.  N^^Ni^^ir 

"  Kleiner  Beytrag  zur  Entomologie,  Ac.  Von  P. 
Frost.    Erster  Heft.    Eriangen.*'    Svo. 

' "  Der  Gesellschaft  Naturforschender  Freunde  zu 
Beriin.  Dritten  Band,  Berlin,'*  for  this  year,  con- 
tains, ^'  Zu  emer  neuen  gattang  Sceliphon.  Darch 
Herm  Dr  Klug." 

'^  Sesise  Europe,  &c.  Acctore  J.  H.  Laspeyres. 
Berolini."  This  work  is  illustrated  by^  some  very 
neat  figures  of  the  species. 

llliger's  Magazin  for  this  year  contains,  1.  *'Nach« 
trag  and  Beriditigungen  zum  Verzeichnisse  der  Ka- 
fer Feussens."    2.  Namen  der  Insehten-gattungen." 

*'  J.  Sturm's  AbbDdungen  zu  Karl  lUiger's  Ueber- 
fetzung.  Von  Olivier^s  Entomologie,  &c.  Nar« 
berg."    4to. 

'^  Magazin  fiir  Insektenkunde,  von  K.  Illiger. 
Ersten  Bandes.  Braunschweig."  Svo.  Containing, 
1.  *'  Nachtrag  und  Berichtigungen  zum  Verzeich- 
nisse der  Kafer  Preussens."  2.  '*  1st  es  richtiger, 
genus  durch  Geslecht  oder  durch  Gattung  auszu- 
driikken?"  4.  '^  Namen  der  Insekten^Gattungen, 
ihr  Genitiv,  ihr  grammatisches  Geschlecht,"  &c.  5. 
"  Die  Deutschen  Namen  der  Insektengattungen.** 
6. ''  Neue  Insekten."  7.  "  Ueber  der  Winterauf- 
enthalt  der  Kafer,  vom  H.  Schmid."  8.  **  Bemer- 
kungen  iiber  Lygavs  apterus^  von  F.  Hausmann." 
The  same  work,  tor  180^,  contains,  11.  *<  Ueber  daa 
Fabricische  System,"  &c.  12. ''  Aufzahlung  der  Ka- 
fergattungen  nach  der  Zahl  der  Trussglieder."  1S« 
*'  Zusatze,  Berichtigungen  und  Bemerkungen  zu  Fa* 
bricii  Systema  Eleuteratorum."  14.  "  Beitrage  zu 
den  Materialten  einer  kiinftingen  Bearbeitung  der 
Gattung  Blattlfiuse,  von  F.  Hausmann."  15.  **  Be* 
merkungen  iiber  die  Europiiischen  Arten  der  vier- 
zebnten  Familie  der  Schmetterlinge  im  lOten  Bande 
von  Herbst's  Natursystem,  &c.  Von  J.  C.  Grafea 
von  Hoflftnans^g."  16.  "  Bescbreibung  eines  necen 
Werkzenas  zum  Insectenfange.  Von  T.  Koy."  17. 
''  Vorschlag  eines  neuen  auf  den  Rippenveriauf  der 
fliigen  gebauten  System,  von  J.  D.  £.  Preyssler." 

We  are  happy  in  having  it  in  oiir  power  to  an- 
nounce the  only  purely  scientific  work  on  Entomo- 
logy, that  has  appeared  in  Britain  since  the  time  of 
Ray.  It  was  published  in  1802,  bv  the  Rev.  W. 
Kirby,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  entitled,  **  Mfmogra- 
phla  apum  Anglise  ;*'  a  Dissertation  on  ttie  Bees  of 
England.  The  author  commences  with  an  introdue« 
tion,  in  which  he  gives  a  general  view  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  £is  branch  of  entomology,  witli 
remarks  on  the  various  works  treating  of  the  subject, 
definitions  of  the  terms  used  in  desctibing  the  genera 
and  species  by  difierent  authors ;  and,  after  pointing 
out  the  confiifiion  that  had  jretgned  throughout  the 
order  Hymenoptera,  proposes  a  new  set  of  term?, 
with  comments  on  terminology  in  general.  The  cha- 
racters of  the  order  Hymenoptera,  with  the  generic 
characters,  Ac  are  next  given,  intermixed  with  re- 
marks on  the  economy  of  each  group.  Under  the 
head  ''  Addenda,"  we  have  some  good  remarks  on 
other  Hymenopterous  genera;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  volume,  a  series  of  outline  plates,  explaining  the 
various  parts  of  the  mouth,  &c.  peculiar  to  each  sub- 
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Htttomotogy.  division.  The  second  volume  treats  of  the  species, 
with  occasional  remarks  on  the  peculiar  economy  of 
each.  The  descriptions  are  miBute^  and  extremely 
accurate.  It  is  a  fact  worth  relating,  that  Latreille, 
the  first  of  £ntom<Jogists»  at  the  same  time  wrote  on 
the  subject,  ami  eBtablished  similar  divisions  with 
those  proposed  by  Kirby,  considering  each,  however, 
as  a  peculiar  genus.  Kirby  formed  from  the  Lin* 
Dean  genus  Apis  two  genera,  Apis  and  Melitia,  which 
answer  to  Latreille's  two  families,  Apiarije  and  An- 
DRENBTJB.  Latrcille's  divisions  are  more  numerous 
and  more  correct  than  those  of  Kirby ;  but  this  arose 
BO  doubt  from  the  longer  experience  of  the  author, 
and  the  greater  extent  of  his  collection. 

"  Faune  Parisienne  (Insectes)/'  &c.  par  C.  A. 
Walckenaer.  Tom.  1.  8vo«  In  this  work  the.  system 
of  Fabricius  is  adopted. 

"  Observationes  Entomdogicse,  &c.  Auctore  C.  F. 
Fallen.    Lundse." 

**  Entomologische  Beytrage,  Von  J.  R.  Schellen- 
berg.  Winterthur."     4to« 

"  Icones  Cimicnm.  Fas.  3.  Auctore  J.  F.  Wolff. 
Erlangs."  4  to. 

**  Histoir^  Naturelle  des  Fourmis,  et  recueil  do 
Mtooires  et  des  Observations  sur  les  AbeiUes,  lea 
Aratgn^es,  les  Faucheurs  et  les  Autres  Insectes.'' 
Far  p.  A.  Latreille.  Avec  figures.  Paris,  An.  x. 
8vo.  This  admirable  work  is  worthy  the  particular 
attention  of  scientific  Entomologists. 

**  Concordance  Syst^matique^  servant  de  table  de 
matidres  k  I'ouvrage  de  R6aamur,  intitule;  M^ 
moires  pour  secvir  i  Thistoire  des  Insectes.  Par  X 
M.  Vallot."    Paris,  An.  x.  4to. 

'<  Kleiner  Beitrag  zur  Entomologie  in  einem  Ver- 
seichnisse,"  &c.  Von  P.  Frost.  Erstes  Heft.  Erlangen. 

"  Coleoptera  Microptera  Brun8vicentia»  Ac  dis- 
tribuit  Dr  J.  L.  C.  Gravenhorst."  Brunsvigae,  8vo. 
A  most  excellent  monograph  in  the  genera  and  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Staphylinus  of  Linn^. 

The  ''  Journal  de  Physique"  for  this  year  contains 
*'  Histoire  d'un  Insecte  ou  d*uD  Crustac^e,"  par  B. 
Prevost.  This  treats  of  the  genus  Branchipus,  incor- 
rectly named  Branchiopoda. 

The  sixth  volume  eif  the  "  Thinsactions  of  Ibe 
Linnean  Society  of  London"  contains  the  following 
entonnological  papers:  1.  '^  A  Dissertation  on  two 
Natural  Genera  hitherto  confounded  under  the  name 
of  Mantis."  By  A.  A.  H.  Lichtenstein.  In  this  pa- 
per, Phasma  is  first  distinguished  from  Mantis,  2. 
^*  Observations  on  Aphides,  to  show  diat  they  are 
the  principal  causes  of  Blight  in  plants,  and  the  sole 
cause  of  the  honey-dew.*'  By  W.  Curtis.  S.  "  Ob- 
servations on  the  Curculio  Trifolii."  By  W.  Marwick, 
Esq.  4.  ^'  Farther  Remarks  on  the  same,"  by  M. 
C.  G.  Lehmann.  5.  '*  Descriptions  of  some  singular 
Coleopterous  Insects."  Bj  C.  Schreibers.  6.  *'  Ob- 
servations on  several  species  of  the  genus  Apis, 
known  by  the  name  of  Humhk  Bees"  By  P.  Huber. 
This  last  paper  is  extremely  valuable,  and  will  be 
duly  noticed,  along  with  the  others,  in  our  article 
Insxcta. 

In  this  year,  Mr  C.  Stewart  published  anonymous- 
ly, in  Emnbureh,  a  valuable  little  work,  entitled 
*'  Elements  of  Natural  History,"  the  best  that  hi^ 


appeared  in  our  language.  The  greater  portion  Eitfamokcf. 
of  the  second  volume  is  devoted  to  Entomology. 
We  arc  sorry  to  add,  that  a  new  edition  has  late- 
ly appeared,  io  which  the  author  has  not  availed 
himself  of  the  important  improvements  the  science 
has  acquired^  since  the  publication  of  his  first  edi- 
tion. 

'<  Observationes  Entomologicas.  Pars  I.  Auctore 
A.  Ronbeck.    Lundse,  1802."  4to. 

Mr  T.  Marsham  produced,  in  the  same  year,  his 
*^  Entomologia  Britannica,"  in  1  vol.  8vo  ;  and  al- 
though it  is  the  worst  work  (considering  the  va^t  ad- 
vancement of  the  science  at  the  time)  that  we  have 
seen,  yet,  as  there  was  no  other  on  the  subject,  it 
has  most  materially  excited  the  stody  of  entomology 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  ''  Annales  du  Museum  d'Hisfcoire  Naturelle'* 
was  commenced  this  year,  and  contains  a  paper  by 
Latreille^  entitled  *'  Observations  sur  quelques  Gue- 
pes,  et  Ascription  d'une  larve  et  d*une  espdce  in6- 
dite  de  Casside."  The  second  volume,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  year  1803,  contains  *'  Dissertation 
critique  sur  les  esp^ces  d'Ecrevisses  connues  des 
Anciens,  et  sur  les  noms  qn'ils  leur  ont  donn^ ;  par 
G.  Cuvier." 

*'  De  Animalium  exsanguinium  Respiratione. 
Auctore  J.  F.  L.  Hausmann.  Hannovere,  1803." 
4to. 

"  X.  C.  Fabricii  Systema  Ryngotorum,  &c.  Bruns- 
vigse,  1803."  8vo.  Containing  descriptions  of  the 
species  of  the  orders  Hemiptera  and  Qmoptera. 

**  Genres  des  Monehes  Dipteres  reprkent^s  en 
xlii.  Planches  projett^es  et  dessinees  par  M.  J.  R. 
Schellenberg,  et  expliqu^es  par  deux  amateurs  de 
TEntomologie.  Zuric.  1808." 

**  Monographia  Siricum  Germanise  atque  generum 
illis  annumeratorum  Auctore  D.  F.  Klug>  cum  tabu- 
lis  aereis  coloratis  8.  Berolini,  1808."  4to.  This 
work  contains  observations  on  the  genera  Oryssus 
and  Sirex,  with  descriptiens  of  the  species. 

**  Vorschlag  zu  einer  neuen  in  die  Classe  der 
Glossaten  einzufuhrenden  Gattung  Flatypteryx  von 
J.  H.  Laspeyres.    Berlin,  1803."   4to. 

**  Index  Alphabeticus  in  J.  C.  Fabricii  Systema 
Eleatheratenim  genera  et  species  continens.  Heha- 
stadii,  1603."  4to. 

*'  Der  Gesallchaft  Naturforschender  Freunde  an 
Berlin.  Vierter  Band.  Berhn^  1803."  Contains^  1. 
**  Herrn  S.  Laspeyres,  Vorslag  zu  einer  neuen  in  die 
Klasse  der  Glossaten  einzufuhrenden  Gattung."  2. 
*'HerrPrediger  Herbst,  Beschreibung  eiaiger  hochst* 
seltener  Heuschrecken." 

''  Versuche  iiber  die  Insecten.  Bin  Beitrag  aur 
Verbreitung  der  Niitzlichen  und  Wissensw^rdigea 
aus  der  Insectenkunde  voa  C.  A.  Schmid  Ester  TheiL 
Gotha,  1803." 

'<  Entomologische  Hefte,  &c.  Fraakfort  am  Main, 
1803,"  8vo«  This  work  was  conducted  by  Dr  J.  J. 
Hofiinann,  Dr  J.  D.  W.  Knocb,  P.  W.  J.  MiiHer, 
and  J.  M.  Linz.  It  contains  several  admirable  dmh 
nographs,  on  Hister,  Haltica,  and  Doreatoma,  wbidi 
are  illustrated  with  coloured  figures  very  neatly  eite- 
cuted. 

^  Magazin  fur  Insectenkunde,  herausgegeben  von 
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Eotomoli^.  Earl  Illiger.  Zvreiter  Band.  Braunschweig."  Con- 
tains, ^^  1 .  Vertheidigung  der  Fabrichschen  Systems, 
von  J.  C.  Fabricius."  2.  "  Nachcriil  der  Herausgebers 
zu  yorstebenden  Anfratze."  S.  '^  Etwas  iiber  Gat- 
tung,  GattUDgskennzeichen  und  Gattungsbenunnung 
von  J.  C.  G.  Karsten."  4.  "  J.  H.  Laspeyrea  Kri* 
ti8che  Revision  der  neuen  Ausgabe  der  Systematis* 
chen  Verzeiclmisses  von  der  Schmetterlingen  der 
Wienergegende."  5.  "  Auseinandersetzung  von  zwei 
.unter  dem  namen  Runica  biscber  verweichsalten 
Tagfaiter  Arten.  P.  Runica  und  P.  Medesicate."  6. 
"  Yerzeichntss  der  in  Portugall  einheiroiache  Kafer 
Erste  Leiferung."  ?•  "J.  W.  Meigen's  Vcraeuch  einer 
neuen  Gattungs-Eintheilung  der  EuropaSschen  Zwei- 
fliigligen  Inaecten.'*  JB.  ^*  Literatur.*'  9.  '*  Vermiachte 
Nachrichen  und  Bemerkungen." 

A.  H.  Haworth  published  the  first  part  of  an  ela- 
borate work,  entitled  Lepidoptera  Britannica,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  give  descriptions  of  tlie  va* 
rious  species  of  that  beautiful  order  which  inhabit 
Britain.  The  task  was  a  very  difficult  one,  and  the 
author  has,  in  our  opinion,  acquitted  himself  with 
considerable  credit.  Two  other  parts  have  since  ap« 
peared,  but  the  work  is  still  incomplete,  one  part 
-still  remaining  unpublished. 

*'  Voyage  en  Hongrie,  &c.  par  R.  Townson.  Tra- 
duit  de  r Anglais  par  Cantwell.  Tom.  3.  Paris^ 
1803.*'   8vo.     The  original  appeared  in  1797- 

'^  D.  J.  F.  Blumenbach's  Handbucb  der  Naturges- 
<h\te*  Gottingen."  8vo.  The  seventh  edition.  A 
French  translation  appeared  at  Mentz  during  the 
«ame  year. 

Lastly,  in  the  third  Volume  of  the  Annalea  da 
Museum,  two  papers  by  Latreille.  1  Observations 
tur  TAbeille  parietine,  &c.  et  Considerations  sur  le 
genre  auquelle  se  rapporte :  2.  Des  Langoustes  da 
Museum  National  d'Histoire  Naturelle. 

J.  C.  Fabricius  published,  in  1804,  his  '*Systema 
Piezatorum,  &c.    Brunsvigs.'* 

And  J.  W.  Meigen  his  celebrated  '*  Klaasificazion 
und  Beschreibung  der  Europaiscben  Zweifliigligen 
Insecten  (Dlptera,  Linne).  Braunschweig.  Ester 
Band.**  4to. 

'^  Archiv  f iir  die  Systematiche  Naturgeschite  he- 
raugegeben  von  Dr  F.  Weber,  und  Dr  D.  M.  H. 
Mohr.  Ersten  Bandes,  Erstes  Stiikk.  Leipzig. 
1804/' 

''  Icones  Cimicum.  Fasc  IV.  Auctore  J.  F.  Wolif. 
Erlangae,  1804/'  4to. 

James  Sowerby  published  the  first  number  of  his 
^*  British  Miscellany,"  in  8vo.  The  few  insects  fi- 
gured are  highly  interesting,  but  the  work,  from 
want  of  a  liberal  support,  was  never  continued  be- 
yond 12  or  \5  numbers. 

The  seventh  volume  of  the  '^  Ttansactions  of  the 
Linnean  Society  of  London"  appeared  this  year,  in 
which  is  a  paper  by  William  Roxburgh,  M.  D.  on 
''  The  Tussei^  and  Arrindy  Silkworms  of  Beneal," 
which  the  author  informs  us  produce  the  PhaJasna 
Mylitta  Druru  ii.  T.  V.  f.  1  ;  and  the  P.  Cynthia 
Drury  ii.  T.  VL  f.  % 

The  "  Dictionnaire  dee  Sciences  Naturelles,  par 
plusieurs  Professeurs  du  Mus6um,  &c."  commenced. 
The  entomological  ^rt  by  Professor  Doro^ril. 
The  Jouroiu  de  Physique  for  the  year  contains 
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"  Essai    sur    I'Entomologie    m6dicale,   par  Chau*  Entooadogy. 
raaton." 

"  Illustrationes  Insectorum  Iconographica,  &c« 
Auctore  A.  J,  Coquebert.  Tab.  Dec.  IIL  Parisits, 
An.  X.  (1804)."^  4to.  In  it  are  published  figures 
of  the  species  described  by  Fabricius,  from  the  Pa- 
risian cabinets. 

<^  Notice  des  Abeilles  proprement  dits ;  par  La- 
treille."    Annal.  du  Mus.  Tom.  IV. 

''  Natursystem  aller  bekannter  in^und  Ausland- 
ischen  Insecten.  Von  J.  F.  W.  Herbst.  Der  Schmet- 
terlinge  mit  30  illumen.   Berlin,  1804."    4to. 

lUiger's  Magazin  for  this  year  contains,  ^*  1 .  Fa- 
milien,  Gattungen  und  HorJen  der  Kafer,  ColeoplC" 
rat  ^on  P.  A*  Latreille :  2.  Namenweiser  -der  Fami- 
Ken  und  Gattungen  in  Latreiile's  System  der  Kiifer : 
3.  Zusarge,  Berichtigungen  und  Bemerkungen  zu 
Fabricii  Systema  Eleuteratorum.  Tom.  I. :  4.  Alpha- 
betisches  Verzeichniss  zu  J.  Hiibner's  Abbildungen 
der  Papilionem  mit  biegefagten  Synoaymen  von  J. 
C.  Grafen  von  HofPmansegg:  5.  Essbare  Insecten 
und  eine  neue  art  vom  Spinnen :  6.  Neuere  Insec- 
tenwerke :  7*  Vorschlag  einer  neuen  Todtungsme* 
thode  der  Insecten  von  M.  J.  Bohm,  und  Vertilgung 
der  Borkkfifers,  Ptinus  Far,  von  Malinowsky :  8- 
Vermischte  Bemerkungen."  The  same  work  for 
1805  contains  the  following  highly  interesting  pa- 
pers: *'  1.  J.  H.  Laspeyres  Kritisbe  Revision  der 
neuen  Ausgabe  des  Systematischen  Verzeichnisses 
▼on  der  Schmetterlingen  der  Wiemergeoend :  11. 
Theil :  2.  Zuoiitze,  Berichtigungen  und  Bemerkua- 
gen  zu  Fabricii  Systema  Eleuteratorum.  Tom.  II.:  3. 
Beitriige  zur  Naturgeschite  dea  Halbdehigen  Leucht^ 
kfifera,  LamjH^ru  kempiteraf  TabI  von  P.  W.  J.  MuU 
ler :  4.  Bemerkungen  uber  die  Fussglicderzahl  ein- 
iger  Kafergattungen  in  Bezichung  auf  Iliiger's  Ab- 
handlung  uber  diesen  Gegenstand  in  dem  Magazin 
fur  Insectenkunde.  I.  B.  p.  185.  von  P.  W.  J.  Mul- 
ler:  5.  Die  Hauschrekkenziiee  in  mittagiicben 
Africa.  Ausziige  ans  Barrow's  Reiae  in  der  Koionien 
auf  den  Vorgeberg  der  Gattung  HofFnung." 

A  very  interesting  work  on  the  various  animala 
that  produce  a  phosphorescent  appearance  in  the  sea 
was  published  this  year.  It  contains  figures  of  seven 
new  minute  species  of  EdrlophthalmousMalacostraca. 
The  book  is  entitled,  *'  Phosphorescentia  maris  qua- 
tuordecim  Lacentium  Animalculorum  novis  specie- 
bus  illustrata  a  Dominico  Viviani,  &c«  com  Tabulis 
sereis  quinque.    Genus,  1805."  4to. 

**  Tableau  des  Arane'ides,  &c.  par  C.  A.  Walcka- 
naer.  Paris,  1805."  8vo.  This  work  comprehends 
the  characters  of  the  genera  belonging  to  the  natu- 
ral family  Araneidie,  with  excellent  observations  on 
the  parts  comprising  the  moutha,  &c.  of  this  interest- 
ing group. 

''Kritische  Revision  der  Insecteofiiune  Deutch- 
lands,  nach  der  System  bearbeited  von  Dr  G.  W.  F. 
Panzer.  I. — xcvi.  Heft  1.  Bandcheo.  Nunnberg, 
1805."  l2mo. 

**  J.  C.  Fabricii  Systema  Antliatomm,  &c.  Brun- 
vigae,  1805."  8vo. 

*'  G.  A.  Goldiuss  Enumeratlo  Insectorum  Eleuthe- 
ratorum  Capitis  Bons  Spei  totiusque  Africse,  cum 
Ubula  ssrea.  Erlangse,  1805."  8vo.  Eight  new  ape- 
cles  are  described  sind  figured 
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Eotonuil^.  *i  F«u»a  Au8trl«i  oder  Beschreibuog  der  oster- 
reicbiscbeo  losecten,  &c.  Von  G.  Duftschmid. 
Ester  TheiU  I  ids  iind  Leipzig.  1805."  8yo. 

'' DeutscbkndB  Insectep.  Von  J.  Sturm.  1.  Band- 
chen.  Kafer,  Nuremberg,  1805.  mit  20  Kiyfertap- 
elo."  8?o. 

'*  Insectes  reeuiUes  en  Afriqiia  et  en  Amerique^ 
&c.  par  Pa)iBot  de  Benuvob.    Paris*"  foL 

£.  Donovan  gave  to  the  world  another  work  on 
exotic  ineeftts,  in  quarto,  entitled,  "  An  Epitome  of 
the  Ineectfi  of  )^w  Holland,  New  Zealand,  &c." 
This  publication  is  extremely  valuable,  the  figures 
generally  very  correct,  and  the  work  is  rare,  few 
copies  having  been  published. 

Lastly,  '^  voUstaodige  Naturgeschite  der  Scbiid- 
lichen  Forstinsecten,  &c.  Von  J.  M.  Bechsteine  und 
6.  L.  Scharfenberg,  mit  Id  Quartkupfern.  Leipaig." 
4to. 

In  1806>  C.  Dum^ril  published  his  "  Zoologie 
Analytiqne,  ou  Methode  Naturelle  de  Classification 
des  Animaux,  &c,  Paris."  8vo.  In  which  the  Insecta 
and  Arachndida  are  classed  together.  All  the  gen&» 
ra  are  given  in  tables,  in  a  clear  point  of  view. 

P.  A.  Latreille  produced  the  first  volume  of  his 
"  Genera  Crustaceorum  et  Insectorum.  Paris.?  8vo. 
Two  more  volumes  appeared  during  the  following 
year,  and  a  fourth  in  1809.  This  is  by  far  the  best 
systematic  work  hitherto  published  ;  but  as,  in  our 
article  Insbcta,  we  shall  follow,  the  general  outline 
of  his  system,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  say  more  on 
the  subject  in  this  place. 

Dr  G.  W.  F.  Panzer  published  a  tract  on  Hyme- 
noptera,  entitled  '^  Entomologischer  Versuch  die  Jii- 
rineschen  Gattungen  de  Linneschen  Hymenoptera 
nach  dem  Fabriciusschen  System  zii  Priiffin,  &c. 
Niirmberg."  8vo. 

**  Handbuch  der  Neuesten  Entdeckungen  in  der 
Hielmittellebre,  von  K.  F..  Burdach.  Leipzig.^' 
8vo. 

'^  Svensk  Entomologi  ab   C.  Iser.    Linkoping. 
8vo. 

*'  Svensk  Zoologi,  eller  Svenska  Djurens  Historia, 
borjad  ab  C*  Quesnal,  forstatt  ab  O.  Swartz,  utgifver 
med  iHuminerande  figurer  ab  J.  W.  Palmsturch. 
Stockholm."  8vo. 

"  Die  Schmetterling  Sachens,  &c.  Von  V,  Och- 
senheimer.    Erst.  Tb.  Leipzig.  1806."  8vo. 

**  Entomologte  Helvetique,  &c.  Tom.  11,  Zurich, 
1806."  8vo.  This  volume  treats  of  the  Carabidas  and 
Dyticidee. 

''  Monographia  Coleopterum  M  icropterum,  auctore 
J.  L.  C.  Gravenhorst.    Gottinge,  1806."  8vo. 

*'  Natursystem  ailer  befannter  in  und  Ausland- 
ischen  Insecten,  &c«  Von  J.  F.  W.  Herbst.  Berlin, 
1806."  Svo. 

The  seventh  volume  of  the  '^  Annates  du  Museum 
d'Histoire  Naturelle"  contains,  1.  A  Memoire  by 
Drandebart  de  F^rrussac  fil^,  on  two  new  species  of 
Entomostraca  and  Hydrachna:  2.  An  excellent 
Dissertation  on  the  Argulus  foliaceus,  the  whole 
history  of  which  is  admirably  detailed :  d.  A  paper 
by  Lepellitier,  on  several  new  species  of  the  family 
Chrysididfle,  with  good  remarks  on  the  group  in  ge- 
oenJ,  accompanied  widi  figures* 
JUiger's  Magazin,  too,  contains  some  highly  in- 
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teresting  papers :.  1.  ^*  Zusage  zur  Termindogie  der  BatonolqQr, 
Ineekten :"  2.  '*  W.  Kirby's  Famien  der  beinenarten 
Insekten  mit  Zuziirzen,  Naturweisungen  und  Bemer- 
kungen  :**  3.  **  Ester  Nachtrag  zu  des  Graffisn  von 
Hoffroansegg  Alphabetischen  Verzeichnisse  von 
Hubner^s  Papilionem.  Durch  denselben."  4.  '^  Besch* 
reibung  der  urn  Odenbach  in  Departement  vom 
Donnerberg  blobrachten  Schlammkafer,  Limnius 
lUiger,  von  P.  W.  J.  Muller."  5.  "  Beschreibung 
einer  neuen  kiiferguttung :  Macronychus,  mit  der 
Beschreibung  einer  neuen  art  von  Parous,  von  P, 
W.  J.  Miiiier."  6. ''  Nachtrag  zu  der  Zusaruen,  Be- 
merkungeb  und  Berichtigungen  zu  Fabricii  Systema 
Cleuteratorum :"  7.  **  Mittel  gegon  die  Blattlause." — 
The  same  work  for  1807  contains,  1.  A  paper  on 
160  species  of  Heltica :  2.  A  paper  on  Portuguese 
Insects ;  and,  S.  what  is  by  tar  the  most  interesting 
of  all,  An  analysis  of  Fabridus  Systema  Glossatorum, 
as  far  down  as  Sphinx. 

L.  Jurine  published  his  '*  Nouvelle  methode  de 
Classer  les  Hymenopteres  et  les  Dipteres.  Avec  fi« 
gures.  Tom.  I.  Hymenopteres.  Geneve.  1807."  4to. 
An  analysis  was  published  in  tHe  Journal  de  Physique 
of  the  same  year.  The  author  has  proposed  tear? 
range  into  genera  the  two  orders  mentioned  in  his 
title,  so\e\y  from  the  wing  bones,  a  method  by  no 
means  new,  having  been  before  proposed  by  Niosea 
Harris,  and  adopted,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  after 
writers. 

The  first  part  of  the  **  Transactions  of  the  Ento« 
mological  Society  of  London"  was  published  this  year, 
and  contains  notices  of  several  insects  not  before  oh* 
served  in  Great  Britain.. 

An  elegant  work  on  the  finer  exotic  Butterflies 
appeared,  entitled  ''  Coloured  Specimens,  to  illus* 
trate  the  Natural.  History  of  Butterflies,  from  the 
collection  of  Mr  Lee  of  Hammersmith."  This  pub- 
lication is  illustrated  by  twenty  copperplates,  so  ad- 
mirably coloured  as  •  to  resemble  highly- finished 
drawings. 

<'  OfaNservationes  Entomologise.  Pars  H.  auctore 
D.  DanielssoD,  Lundse,  ]  807."  4to. 

'*.  Observationes  Entomologias.  Pars  HI.  auctore 
P.  N,  Block,  Lundsei  1807/  4to. 

*'  Monographia  Cantharidum  et  Malachiorum  Sue* 
ciae,  auctore  J.  E.  Arrhenius,  Lundae^  1807." 

**  Monographia  Cimicum  Suecisp,  auctore>  C.  F. 
Fallen,  Hafnia?,  1807."  8vo. 

^'  Deutschlands  Fauna,  &c.  Von  J«  Sturm.  V. 
Ubtheilung.  Die  Insecten.  Zweites  Bandchen.  Kafer. 
Mit  32  Kupfertafeln.  Niirmberg,  1807."  12mo, 

"  Die  Schmetterlinge  von  Europa.  Von  F.  Och- 
senheimer.  Est.  Band.  Leipzic,  1807"  ^so. 

In  the  "  Nouveau  Bulletin  des  Sciences,  par  le  So- 
ci^td  Philomatique  de  Paris,  Tom.  L  1807."  4to. 
are  the  following  good  papers :  1.  "  Memoire  sur 
les  Moeurs  de  Ceratina  albilabris^  Lair,  par  M.  Spi* 
nola."  %  "  Note  sur  quelques  habitudes  des  Abeil- 
lea-bourdons,  par  A.  de  Petit-Thouars." 

The  tenth  volume  of  the  *'  Annales  du  Museum" 
contains,  "  Memoire  sur  les  Moeurs  de  Ceratina  albi- 
labris.  Par  M.  Spinoff." 

The  *'  Gesellschafl  Naturforschender  Freunde  zu 
Berlin,  1807,"  contains,  1.  '<  Arten  von  Krebsen,  von 
Schneider."     2.  *<  Anatomic  der  Darmkanals  und 
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Entomology,  der  Getcklechtstheile  vom  Carabus  mooilis,  vom  Dr 
Ramdohr."     S.  "  Uber  das  Leuchten  der  Fulgorem^ 
als  Nachtrag  zur  Torhergehender  Abhandluog,  von 
Graf  Hofiinaasegg/'    4.  "  Uber  die  Geschechtver- 
acbiedenheit  der  Piezaten^  vom  Dr  F.  Klug."     5. 
'' Monographie  der  Elateren  mit  leucbtendeD  JFIecken 
auf  dem  Halsschilde,  von  K.  liliger."    6.  "  Oxsa, 
eine  neue  gattuog  aus  der  Ordnung  der  Piezaten, 
von  F.  Klug."   7.  "  Species  Apiarum  Familiae  novas 
detcripBit,  Ssc  F.  Klug."    8. ''  Ein  neuer  Merkwii^ 
diger  Henops^  beschricben^  von   F.  Klug."     Tbe 
same  work  for  1806  contains,  ].  '^  Ueber  die  Ges- 
cblechtsverschiedenheit  der  Piesater,  von   D.    F. 
Klug."     2.  ''  Ueber  die  Gattung  Cypris  MuUer, 
vom  F.  A.  Ramdohr."      3. ''  Beytrag  zur  Natai^« 
acbichte  der  Vespa  Crabro,  von  Midinowsky."    4. 
*^  Tinea  aociella  und  colonella,  die  beiden  Gesch- 
lechter  einer  Art,  von  S.  Laspeyres."    5.  *'  Die 
Blattwespen  nach  ihren  Gottungen  und  Arten  Zus- 
ammengestelll,  vom  F.  Klug."    This  last  paper  has 
since  been  followed  up  by  several  others  on  the 
same  subject ;  they  contain  most  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  ^cies  of  Terthcdo  lAnni,  that  have 
been  hitherto  discoyered. 

The  second  part  of  Schonher's  ''  Sjmonomia  lo- 
aectorum"  came  out  this  year ;  and  a  very  interesting 
woric  on  the  insects  of  Sweden,  ''  Insecta  Suecica 
desciripu  a  L.  Gyllenhall/'  Tom.  I. ;  comprehending 
the  most  detailed  descriptions  of  the  Coleoptera  that 
we  have  yet  seen. 

The  ninth  volume  of  the  *'  Transactions  of  the 
Linnean  Society  of  London"  contains,  1.  An  excel- 
lent ^*  Monograph  on  the  Genus  Apion,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Kirby."  2.  <'  Some  Observations  on  the  Wheat 
Insect,  supposed  to  be  the  Wire-worm,  by  T.  Wal- 
ford,  Esq.  with  notes  by  T.  Marsham,  Esq."  ^ 
^'  Descriptions  of  notocUa,  a  new  mus  of  Coleop- 
terous Insecu,  from  New  Holland,  Iqr  T.  Marsham, 
Esq."  lliis  genus  had  long  before  been  established 
by  Olivier,  under  the  name  Paropnt. 

**  Die  Schmetterlinge  von  Europe.  Von  F.  Och* 
senheimer.  Est.  Band."  8vo. 

The  **  Aanales  du  Museum,  Tom.  XI."  contains 
*'  Notice  biograph.  sur  J.  C.  Fabricius.  Par 
Latreille."  And  Vol.  XII.  of  the  same  work,  for 
1809,  contains,  1.  «<  Nouvelles  observations  sur  le 
manidre  dont  plusieurs  insectes  de  Torder  bym^nop- 
t^res  pourvoient  ^  la  subsistance  de  leur  posterity  ; 
par  Latreille."  This  memoir  consists  of  some  veiy 
interesting  observations  on  the  economy  of  the  genera 
Bembex,  PhUanthus,  Anthophora,  and  Parnopes. 
2.  '^  Comparison  des  organes  de  la  mastication  des 
Orthopt^res,  avec  ces  des  autres  animauz ;  par  Mar 
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**  Essai  sur  rEntomologle  du  D^partement  du  Eatonol^gf. 
Puy*de-donie.     Par  J.  B.  L.  Mooographie  des  La« 
melli-antennes.   Clermont,  I8O9."  8vo. 

The  '*  Der  Gesellschaft  Naturforschender  Freunde 
su  Berlin,"  1809,  contains,  "  Bemerkungen  liber  die 
Lebenverhaltnisse  der  Coccinellen  iiberhaupt,  und 
der  Coccinella  hieroglyphica,  Fabr.  insbesonder  vom 
P.  D.  Reich." 

The  ''  Journal  de  Physique,  Tom.  LVIIL"  of  this 
▼ear,  contains,  **  Mdmoir  sur  les  yeux  compost  et 
les  yeux  lisses  des  Orthopteres,  &c.  par  Marcel  do 
Serres." 

*'  F.  A.  Bonellif  Observations  £ntomologiquei> 
Turin,  I8O9,"  4to,  containing  a  monograph  on  the 
European  genera  of  the  Linnean  genus  Carabus^ 
which  he  has  admirably  divided  into  natural  genera> 
and  distributed  them  into  stirpes.  It  is  a  complete 
model  for  classification. 

The  ''  Berlin  Magazine  for  1809"  crnitams,  *'  Be- 
merkungen liber  die  Sebensverhaitnisse  de  Coccirel- 
lem,  Ac.  Von  Reich." 

"  G.  Bayle  Saggio  intomo  agli  losetti  nouvi,&c» 
Milano,  1809."  8vo. 

The  *'  Annales  du  Museum,"  Tom.  XIIL  of  the 
year  contains,  1.  '^  Latreille  sur  le  genre  Anthidium 
de  Fabricius,"  &c.  in  which  the  species  are  very  well 
described.  S.  ''  Jules  de  Tristan;  Mcmoire  sur 
quelques  crustac6s  trouv^  sur  les  cdtes  de  Poitou." 
In  this  paper  ^ve  species  of  our  genera  D  vnamene, 
N«sa,  and  Idotea  are  described  and  figured. 

In  1810,  Latreille  published  his  **  Considerations, 
sur  rOrdre  naturelle  des  Crustacea  des  Arachnides, 
et  des  Insectes."  8vo.    A  most  excellent  little  ma* 
Dual  for  the  scientific  student 

''  Die  Schmetterlinge  von  Europa*    Von  F.  Gch« 
senheimer.  Ditter.  Band." 

''  Specimen  Entomologicum  Novam  Dipterse  de«  • 
pooendi  metbodum  exhibens.    Auctore  M.  Aodhe. 
Lund.  1810."  8vo.    . 

In  the  **  Nouveau  Bulletin  des  Sciences,"  we  find 
a  paper  on  a  new  genus  of  Diptera,  named  Nemes- 
trina  by  Latreille,  by  Olivier. 

"  £.  F.  Germar,  SysteoMtis  Glossatorum  Prodro- 
mus,  sistens  Bombycum^  species  secundiim  oris  par- 
tium  diversitates  in  nova  genera  distributosa.  Sec- 
tio  1.  Leipzic,  1810."  4to.  Of  this  work  we  shall 
say  more  under  the  article  Imsxcta. 

'^  InsecU  Sucica  descripta  a  Leonardo  Gyllen- 
hall,  Tom.  I.  par  %  Scaris,  1810."  This  part  treaU 
of  the  Cidndelidse,  Carabidse,  Stiq>h^linidse,  Me* 
loidse.  Sec.  and  is  equal  to  the  first  part  m  merit. 

The  "  Berlin  Magazin"  conuins,  1.  **  Einige  neue 
Piesatengattungen>  von  Dr  F.  King ;"  and  the  same 


eel  de  Serres."  The  learned  author  of  this  paper  de-  work  fi>r  1811,   1.  ^'  Ichneumones  adciti  in  genera 

tails  the  variations  presented  in  the  teeth  of  the  et  funilias  diversi  a  Dr  Nees  ab  Esenbeck." 

mandibles,  and  at  the  same  time  points  out  the  func-  **  Icones  Cimicum.   Fas;  V.  Auctore  J.  F.  Wol£ 

tions  he  believes  them  to  be  destined  to  perform,  in  Erlangie,  1811."   4to. 

omnivorous,  graniverous,  and  carnivorous  orthoptera.  ''  G.  A.  Paykull,  Mooographia  Histerotdum.  Up- 

He  says,  that  the  carnivorous  have  only  tbe  canine  salise,  1811.   Cum  tablis  13.  sereis."    8vo.    This  is 

teeth ;  the  herbivorous   genera  have  incisors  and  by  fitf  the  best  production  of  this  author.    In  it  he 

grinders,  and  the  onmivorous  have  canine  and  grind-  has  described  and  figured  all  the  species  he  had  an 

ers,  but  that  the  latter  are  smaller,  and  the  former  opportunity  to  examine,  and  has  separated  certain 

less  pointed  than  in  the  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  species  under  the  generic  title  Hohlepia ;  he  has, 

genera.    3.  *'  Mcmoire  sur  les  Metamorphoses  du  however,  figured  the  larva  of  a  Dipterous  Insect^  for 

grand  Hydrophile,"  par  M.  Miger.  that  of  his  new  genus. 

VOL.  IV.  FART  I.  T 
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EntmnelQgy.  The  second  part  of  tlie  tenth  volume  of  the  **  Trins- 
""^^  ^**^  actions  of  the  Linnean  Sooiety  of  London"  contains^ 
1.  "  Descriptions  of  several  new  species  of  Apion^ 
by  the  Reverend  W.  Kirby."  2.  "  Some  account  of 
an  Insect  that  was  taken  alive  out  of  a  desk  that 
had  been  made  for  more  than  twenty  years,  by  T. 
IVIarsharo^  Esq."  • 

The  Annales  du  Museum,  Tonu  XVII.  et  XVIIL 
contain,  1.  <*  Memoir  anatomique  sur  un  nouvelle 
espdce  du  genre  Brachinus,  par  L.  Dufour,"  in  which 
the  author  shows  us  the  organs  by  which  this  genus 
of  Insects  prepare  and  emit  the  fumes  and  cause 
the  explosion  by  which  their  economy  is  character- 
ized. This  paper  is  republished  in  Vol.  III.  of  the 
Kouveau  Bulletin  des  Sciences  for  1812.  2.  *'  De 
rOdorat  et  des  Organes  qui  parobsent  en  etre  le 
si^ge,  chea  les  Orthopt^res,  par  Marcel  de  Serres  ;'* 
wherein  he  combats  the  generally  received  opiniga 
that  Insects  smell  by  their  antennae  or  respiratory 
tracheae,  and  seems  disposed  to  think  that  the  Orthop- 
tera  probably  receive  this  impression  through  the 
medium  of  the  membranaceous  points  of  their  palpi. 
In  the  Berlin  Magazine  for  1811,  there  is  a  paper 
by  Nees  Von  Esenbeck,  on  the  Ichneumones  ad« 
sciti. 

The  same  work  for  1812,  Tom.  XIX.  contains  a 
Mtooire  by  Latreille^  entitled,  *^  Sur  un  Insccte  qui 
les  Anciens  r^utoient  fort  venimeux,  et  qu'ils  nom- 
moient  Bupreste,"  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove 
tlie  Buprestis  of  the  ancients  to  have  been  a  Meloe, 
or  an  insect  of  the  same  natural  family. 

**  A.  Ahensii,  Fauna  Insectorum  Europae.  Fas.  I. 
Ic.  XXV.  Hal».  1812,  12mo." 

'*  Insectes  de  1' Am^rique  Equinoctiales,  &c.  Par 
Latreille.  Seconds  Partie.  Paris,  1812."  fol. 

*'  Fauna  Austrise.  Zwenter  Thiel.  Linz  un  Leip- 
zig. 1812."^  8vo. 

''  Observationes  Entomologiques  traduites  et  ex- 
traites  d'un  ouvrage  in6dit  intitule.  J.  N.  Vallot, 
Insectorum  incunabula  juxta  methodicum  disposila, 
&c.  Paris,  1812.''  The  Insects  are  classed  accord- 
ing to  the  plants  on  whieh  they  feed. 
'  '<  £.  F.  Germar  Systematis  Glossatorium  prodro- 
mus,  &c.    Sectio  II.   Leipsise,  1812." 

**  G.  R.  Treviranus  iiber  den  Bau  der  Arachnider. 
ErlangiB,  V812." 

In  the  fertile  year,  1818,  were  published,  '^  K.  A« 
Ramdohr  Abhandlung  iiber  die  Verdauungswerk- 
zeuge  der  Insecten,  Halle.  Mit  30  Kupfertafer-n.** 
4to. 

*'  Insectes  de  I'Am^rique  Equinoxiale,  Par  La- 
treille.   Paris,  1818.  Partie  I!."  fo). 

*^  Memoirs  de  I'Acadetnie  Imp6riale  des  Sciences 
de  St  Petersbourg,  Tom.  IV.  St  Petersbourg,  1818." 
Contains,  i.  "  Coleoptera  rostrata  Capersia,  a  C.  P. 
Thunberg  illustrata." 

**  £.  F.  Germar,  Resie  nach  Dalmatien  und  in  das 
Gebiet  von  Ragusa.  Leipzig,  1818.  Mit  Kupfern." 
8vo. 

"  L.  Gyllenhal,  Insecta  Svecica,  Tom.  I.  Pars  3. 
1818."  Contains  the  continuation  of  the  Coleopterous 
families  Bruchidae,  Cusculionidae,  Erotylelidae,  and 
Cbrysomelidae. 

'*  Specimen  novam  Hymenoptera  diffponendi  me- 
thodom  exhibens,  &c.  Auctoribus  C.  M.  Hellestrom, 


C.  J.  Danielson,  et  C  A.  Lundman.  Lnndae,  1818."  Entsnology. 
4to."  In  this  work,  the  Hymenoptera  are  distribut- 
ed into  eighteen  families,  and  seventy-one  genera, 
the  characters  beic^  founded  on  the  form  of  the  an- 
tennae and  body,  and  on  the  variations  in  the  wing- 
bones. 

The  *'  Noveau  Bulletin  des  Sciences,  Tom.  III. 
Pairs,  1818,"  contains,  1 .  **  Essai  Historique  sur  lea 
Crustacees  de  la  mer  de  Nice ;  par  Risso."  2.  *'  Ex- 
trait  d'un  M^moire  sur  le  Puceron  du  Th^r^btnth, 
&c.  par  D'Audebard  de  Ferrussac."  8.  "  Extrait 
d'un  Memoire  sur  les  Araign6es ;  par  Lepellitier." 

Ihe  "  Journal  de  Physique,  Tom.  LXXVI.  1818," 
contains,  1.  "  Extrait  d'un  Memoire  sur  les  usages 
des  diverses  partes  du  tube  intestinal  des  Insectes. 
Par  Marcel  de  Serres."  2. ''  Rapport  fait  par  Mr 
Bosc,  sur  I'ouvrage  de  Mr  Hubert  tils,  intitule,  Re- 
cherches  suf  les  Moeurs  des  Fourmes  indigenes." 

**  Index  Entomologicus,  sistens  omnes  Insectorum 
species,  in  G.  W.  Panzeri,  Fauna  Insectorum  Ger- 
manise descriptas,  &c.  Pars  I.  Norimb.  1818.* 
The  author,  in  this  index,  has  availed  himself  of  the 
observations  of  Latreille,  Borelli,  and  other  celebrat* 
ed  writers. 

"  M^muire  sur  les  yeux  composes  et  sur  les  yeux 
lisses  des  Insectes,  &c.  Par  Marcel  de  Serres^ 
Montpellier,  1818."  8vo.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
eulogise  a  man  so  celebrated  as  Marcel  de  Serres. 
In  this  work,  which  is  illustrated  with  beautiful 
plates,  he  has  shown  us  that  the  optic  nerve,  in  In« 
sects  wkh  compound  eyes,  is  distributed  by  separate 
fibres,,  one  to  each  fascette,  composing  the  eye  itself. 
And  that  the  simj;2le'eyes  are  supplied,  each  one,,  by 
a  peculiar  branch  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  branches 
tliemselves  uniting  before  they  join  cervical  (or  cere- 
bral) ganglion. 

**  G.  J.  Billberg,  Monographia  Mylabridum.  Hol- 
mae,  1818.     Cum  tabuHs  7  sercis  coloratis."  8vo. 

In  thia  year  Germar  commenced  an  excellent 
journal  on  Entomology,  which  may  be  considered  as 
a  continuation  of  Iliiger's  Magazine.  It  is  entitled, 
"  Magazin  der  Entomologie.  Von  Dr  £.  F.  Germar, 
Halle,  1818."  8vo.  It  contains,  I.  *^  Naturgeschichte 
dea  Carabus  gibbus  (Zabrus  gibbus),  eins  saatver- 
wiisttenden  Insekts.  Von  Herausgcber."  2.  '*  in« 
secten  in  Berstein  eingeschlossen,  beschrieben ;  Von 
Herausgeber "  8.  "  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Sach« 
triiger  unter  der  Schmetterlingen  ehre  Fortpflanzung 
und  Entwiehelung.  Von  Dr  Zinken  gennant  Sdm* 
mer," 

The  first  part  of  Vol  XI.  of  the  "  Transactions  of 
the  Linnean  Society  of  London"^  contains,  1. ''' An 
Essay  on  the  Britbh  species  of  Meloe,  with  descrip- 
tions of  two  exotic  species,  by  W.  £.  Leach. "  2. 
"  Strepsiptera,  a  new  order  of  Insects,  &c.  By  the 
Reverend  W.  Kirby."  8.  "  A  Monograph  on  the 
British  species  of  Choleviu  by  W.  Spence,  Esq." 

VoLXX.  of  the  ''  Annales  de  Museum"  contains, 
**  Observations  sur  les  diverses  parties  du  Tube  in- 
testinal des  losectes.  Par  Marcel  de  Serres."  In 
this  learned  memoir,  we  find  a  complete  account  of 
the  intestinal  canal  of  Insects,  which  always  consists 
of  the  oesophagus,  the  stomach,  biliary  vessels,  and 
intestines.  The  last  part  presents  a  vast  number  of 
modifications.     In  very  voracious  Insects,  and  in 
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Entomologjr.  those  whose  masticatory  organs  are  not  well  deve- 
loped,  a  supplementary  part  may  be  obserred,  which 
is  not  very  unlike  the  gizzard  of  birds.  Afler  giving 
an  account  of  the  coats  that  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  oanal  in  its  different  parts>  he  informs  us> 
that  the  length  of  the  oesophagus  depends  on  the 
form  of  the  thorax.  In  some  instances,  it  is  as  long 
as  half  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  at  other  times  it 
varies  from  one  to  nine  ofr  twenty-six.  The  stomach 
18  likewise  variable  in  its  size,  according  to  the  func- 
tions designed  for  It  to  fulfil.  The  intestines  are  ge- 
nerally longer  in  herbiverous  Insects,  than  in  those 
that  feed  on  living  bodies.  We  regret  that  our 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  a  detailed  analysis 
of  this  valuable  memoir,  to  which  we  refer  those 
of  our  readers  who  wish  to  learn  farther  particulars. 

In  1814  was  published,  '^  Precis  des  Decouvertes 
Somiologiques  ou  Zoologiques  et  Botaniques,  par 
C.  S.  Rafinesque.  Palerme,  1814.''  12mo.  In  this 
little  work,  which  contains  indications  of  several  new 
genera  and  species,  the  Crustacea  are  termed  Plaxo- 
Ha,  and  the  Insects  Entomia. 

**  Kouvelles  Observations  sur  les  Abeilles.  (Sde 
edit.)  Paris,  1814."  8vo.  For  an  account  of  this 
work,  see  article  Bbb,  Vol.  II.  p.  212. 

"  Anthracides  Sueciae,  auctore  B.  H.  Berglund. 
Lunds,  1814."    4to. 

**  Hydrocorides  et  Naucorides  Sueciai,  auctore 
J.  G.  Liljegren.    Lunds,  1814.*'    4(o. 

'<  JDiptera  Sueciae  distripta  a  C.  F.  Fallen.  Tom. 
t.     Lundie,  1814."    4to. 

**  Asilici  Suecis,  auctore  J.  G.  Waldenstrom. 
Lund»,  1814."     8vo. 

'^  Specimen  novam  Hemiptera  disponendi  metho* 
dum  exhibens,  auctore  M.  Rodhe.  Lundae,  1814."  4to. 

**  L'Art  Entomologtque,  Poeme  didactique.  Par 
Mr  Le  Roux.  Versailles,  1814."  8vo.  This  vo« 
lume,  although  in  Rhyme,  is  not  devoid  of  merit, 
and  will  not  prove  uninteresting  to  the  entomolo- 
gist. 

**  A.  Ahensii,  Fauna  Insectorum  Europae.  .  Fas« 
8.  ic.  25.  cum  descriptionibus.  Halae,  18l4." 
12mo. 

**  C.  L.  G.  Lowe,  de  partibus  quibus  Insecta  spi- 
ritus  ducunt.  Dissertatio  inaugundis  Med.  Halse, 
1814."     8va 

The  "  Bulletin  des  Sciences,  1814,"  contains,  1. 
'<  Sur  une  nouvelle  6spece  du  genre  Cymothoa  de 
Fabridus,  par  Le  Sueur."  2.  **  Observations  sur  la 
bouche  des  Papillons,  &c.  par  J..C.  Savigny." 

The  '*  Berlin  Magazine  for  1814"  contains,  1. 
"  Die  Kdrpertheile  der  Zweifltiglichen  Insecten. 
Ein  terminologischer  versuch  ;  von  P.  F.  Bouche." 
2.  **  Die  Blattwespen,  &c"  and  S.  "  Die  Europais- 
chen  Arten  der  Insecten  gattung  Leucospis ;  von  F. 
Klug."  4. ''  Ichneumones  adsciti  in  genera  et  fami- 
lias  divisi,  a  Nees  von  Esenbeck." 

'^  The  Zoological  Miscellany;  or  Descriptions  of 
New,  Rare,  or  Highly  Interesting  Animals,  by  Wil- 
liaAa  Elford  Leach.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Fi- 
gures, by  R.  P.  Nodder."  Vol.  I.  This  work  con- 
tains descriptions  and  figures  of  several  new  and  cu« 
riotis  genera  and  species  of  insects.  A  second  vo- 
lume was  published  in  1815. 
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EmpiJie  Sueciae,  &e.  auctore  P.  N.  Rhodin.  EncooMloKf. 
Lundae,  1815."    4to.  >         - 

"  Platypezinae  et  Bombyliarii  Sueciae,  &c.  auctore 
L.  F.  Flodin.     Lundae,  1815."     4to. 

"  C.  Spengel,  Commentarius  de  partibus  quibus 
Insecta  spiritus  ducunt.  Accedunt  Tab.  3.  »ri  in- 
cisae  et  pictae.     Lipsiae,  1815."    4to. 

''  J.  Sturm,  Deutschlands  Fauna.  Drittes  Band- 
chen.     Kafer.     Niimberg,  1815."     12mo. 

"  Monographia  Ichneumonum  Pedestrium,  &c. 
auctore  J.  L.  C.  Gravenhorat.     Lipsiae,  1815." 

^'  H.  M.  Gaede,  Beitrage  ziir  Anatomic  der  In- 
sekten.    Altona,  1815.     Mit  2  Kupfertafeln."    4to. 

''  Dr  Herold,  Entwickelelunga-Geschichte  der 
Schmetterlinge,  Anatomisch  und  Physiologisch  bear* 
beitet,  1815.     Mit  S3  Kup."    4to. 

The  "  M6moires  du  Museum  d'histoire  naturelle, 
&c  Tom.  L"  This  is  a  new  series  of  the  *^  An- 
nales  du  Museum ;"  it  contains,  '^  Note  sur  les  Moeura 
des  Bourdons,  par  La  Biilardiere." 

The  "  Memoirs  de  I'Acad^mie  Imperiale  des 
Sciences  de  St  Petersbourg,  Tom.  V.  1815,"  con« 
taina^  1.  **  Hemipterorum  maxillosorum  genera,  &c. 
a  C.  P.  Thunberg.*'  2.  "  De  Cancris  Camtschaticis, 
Oniscis,  Entomostracis,  et  Gancellis  marinis  micco- 
scopicis  noctilucentibus,  cum  appendice  de  Acaria 
et  Ricinis  Camptschatids,  auctore  Tilesio." 

"  Magazin  der  Entomologie,'  herausgegeben  von 
Dr  £.  F.  Germar,  Halle,  1815,"  8vo.  contams,  L 
**  Eenige  Erfahrungen  und  Bemerkungen,  von  J;  F. 
Kyber."  2.  ''  Abhandlung  uber  die  Gattung  An« 
thidium^  Fabr.  von  P.  A.  Latreille."  This  is  «x. 
tracted  from  Vol.  XIII.  of.  the  "  Annales  du  Mu« 
s§um.  9.  "  Siidamerikanische  Insecten  gesemmelt^ 
von  V.  Humboldt  und  Bonpland,  von  P.  A.  La- 
treille." 

The  "  Berlin  Magazine"  contains,  1.  "  Lapton  fie- 
moraliS)  eine  neue  Ichneumonidengattung,  &c.  Von 
Neees  von  Esenbeck."  2.  '*  A  continuation  of  King's 
descriptions  of  the  Tenthredinae*"  S.  "  Die  Gat« 
tung  Leucosia,  Fabr.    Von  P.  Lichtenstein."    ' 

"  An  Introduction  to  Entomology,  &c.  '  By  W. 
Kirby  and  W.  Spence.  Vol.  I.  London,  1815." 
Svo.  This  is  a  popular  book,  published  wiUi  a  view 
to  excite  to  the  study  of  Entomology.  Vol.  II. 
appeared  in  1817.  The  third  volume,  we  understand, 
will  contmn  the  nomenclature. 

'^  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London," 
Vol.  XI.  Part  II.  contains,  1.  "  Observations  on  the 
Cancer  Salinus  of  Linnaeus  by  the  Rev.  T.  Racket." 
2.  **  Addendum  to  the  Strepsiptera,  by  the  Rev.  W« 
Kirby."  3.  "  Further  observations  on  the  Meloe'i 
with  descriptions  of  six  exotic  species,  by  W.  E. 
fjeacb."  4.  "  A.  tabular  view  of  the  external  cha- 
racters of  four  classes  of  Animals,  which  Linn6  ar« 
ranged  under  Insecta  ;  with  th6  distribution  of  the 
genera,  composing  three  of  the  classes  into  order?^ 
Sec.  and  descriptions  of  several  new  genera  and  8pe« 
cies,  by  W.  E.  Leach." 

.  In  1816,  the  most  philosophic  work  that  we  have 
seen,  was  published,  entitled,  *'  Memoires  sur  les  A« 
nimaux  sans  Vertebres,  par  Jules-C^*sar  Savigny. 
Premier  Partie,  1st  Fascicule,  Mem  1-2.  Throne 
des  Organes  de  la  bouche  des  Crustac^  et  des  In. 
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sectM.  Firifi  1806.^  Svo.  In  tint  work  cbe  au- 
thor has  proved  in  a  most  satuiftuMry  maoner^  that 
the  inottth8  of  all  Inaects,  Crustaoesaiid  Myriapoda, 
ar^  composed  of  one  pair  of  mandiblea,  and  two 
pain  of  mazillflB ;  and  that  the  lower  lip  of  Insects  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  second  pair  of  maxilbe. 
In  the  Myriapoda  the  lower  lip  is  composed  of  the 
two  pairs  of  maxiUae  confluent,  their  mandibles  be- 
ing soldered  to'  it.  The  two  anterior  pairs  of  thora* 
cic  legs  are,  in  the  same  class  of  animals,  converted 
into  auxiliary  lower  lips,  the  third  pair  only  assisting 
Ihem  in  locomotion,  which  is  performed  by  the  ven- 
tral or  abdominal  legs.  The  mandibles  in  Lepidop* 
tera  perform  no  function,  they  are  but  rudimentary. 
The  first  pair  of  maxillae  in  the  same  order  is  pro- 
longed into  a  spiral  tongue,  bearing  palpi  at  its  base; 
ttd  the  lower  lip  is  composed  of  tl^  exterior  maxillae 
united,  like  that  of  all  other  insects.  We  earnestly 
vecommend  this  treatise  to  those  occupied  with 
the  study  of  entomology. 
**  Empides  Soeciae,  auctore  N.  Kihlgren.  Lundaei 

i%\%:   4to. 

**  Obsenrations  sur  le  Xenos  Vesparum,  par  M. 
Jarine." 

''  Histoife  natureile  des  Crustac^  des  Environs 
#e  Nice,  par  A.  Risso.  Om£e  de  Graveures.  PMirisi 
1816."  Svo.  A  most  valuable  worki  cmitaining  a 
suit  number  of  observations  relatbg  to  the  economy 
of  these  animals. 

^  Die  Schmetterlinge  von  Europe.  Von  F.  Och- 
sOBheimer.    Bieter  Band,  1816.** 

^  Dr  H.  T.  L.  Ueichenbach  Monopiphia  Ptola* 
phtyrum.    Lipsiae,  18i6i    Cum  tabulis  ooloratis  8." 


<*  Malmousky,  Elementarbuch  der  Insectenkunde, 
Torziigluh  der  Kiifer.  Quedlinbui^  bei  Basse,  1816." 

Two  new  editions  of  the  ^*  Nouveau  Dictionnalre 
d'Hisloire  Natureile,"  &c.  were  commenced  this 
year;  the  first,  entitled,  *'  Dtctioimaire  des  Scieneea 
Naturelles,  drc  par  plusiers  Professeurs  du  Jardin 
du  Roiy"  ic.  The  articles  on  insects  are  written  by 
Professor  Dum^ril ;  those  on  Crustacea  by  Dr 
Leach,  correspondenl  of  the  French  Museum.  One 
volume  is  published  ouarterly.  The  second  professes 
only  to  be  a  new  eaition,  and  reuins  the  old  title. 
The  Entomological  articles  are  written  by  Latreille. 
One  volume  is  produced  every  month.  The  first  vo- 
lume contains  the  interesting  articles,  Abeille,  Ar- 
gule,  Araign^,  Aile,  and  Bouche. 

The  '«  Journal  de  Physique,  &c.  Tom.  LXXXII. 
and  LXXXIII.,"  contain,  1.  '<  Observations  sur  la 
filiation .  dee  Animaux,  depuls  le  Pdype  jusqu'au 
Singe,  par  De  Barban^oise."     2.  *'  Observations 


pour  serrir  i  une  dassiftcation  des  Animaux,  par  le 
mdme."  S. ''  Ptodrome  d'une  nouvelle  distribution 
Systematique  des  Regno  Animal,  par  H.  D.  de 
Blainrille ;"  in  whidh  the  author  has  distributed  the 
Linnean  Insecta  into  the  foUowmg  classes.  1.  With 
six  le^  H6xapodes  (or  Insects  properly  so  called). 
0.  With  eight  legs,  Octopodes  (Spiders  and  Acari). 
8,  With  ten  legs,  Decapodes  (Malacostraca,  with 
Ipedunculated  eyes,  excepting  SquiUa).  4#  Less  va^ 
risiile  in  number,  H^tfropo<tes  (SquiUa,  Bran^pus„ 
&c.)^    5.  Legs  fourteen,  T6trad6capodes  (our  ses* 


sile  'eyed  Malacostraca).    6.  Legs  equal  in  number 
to  the  joints  of  the  body  (Myriapoda). 

The  '*  Bulletin  des  Sciences,"  for  the  year,  con- 
tains, 1.  *'  Sur  une  nouvelle  distribution  des  Classea 
des  Crustacds,  des  Myriapodes  ei  des  Arachmdes, 
par  W.  E.  Leach."  2.  **  Prodrome  d'une  nouvelle 
distribution  systematique  du  Rdgne  Animal,  par  IL 
de  Bhunville." 

''  Synopsis  of  four  new  species  of  Crustaoea  found 
in  the  United  States,  by  C  S.  Ri^finesque,  Esq.** 
This  notice  is  published  in  the  **  American  Monthly 
Magaxine,  Vol.  II.,  New  York,  1817."    Svo.   . 

*^  Insectcs  de  T  Amerique  Equinoctiale,  &c.  par  Jja« 
tieille,  Partie  2." 

'*  Synomrmia  Insectorum,  von  C.  J.  Schoi^rr» 
Ester  Band.  Skata,  1817*  (Hispa-molorchus)."  Al^ 
so, ''  Appendix  ad  C.  J.  Schonherr,  Synonymia  In* 
sectorum,  Tom.  I.  Sistens  descriptiones  novarum 
specierum." 

The  *'  Massachusett's  Agricultural  Repository 
and  Journal,  Vol.  IV.,  Boston,  1817»"  Svo,  con* 
tains  a  paper  by  Professor  Peck,  *'  On  the  Natural 
History  of  two  Insects;  the  one  a  Scolytus,  the 
other  a  Rhynchsenus." 

"  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,"  Vol*  X[. 
Part  1.  contains,  *^  On  the  Classification  of  the  No-^ 
tonectidae,  by  W.  £.  Leach." 

^'  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia,  Vol.  I.,  1817-"  Svo^  This  volume 
contains  some .  excellent  papers  on  the  Crustacea 
of  the  United  States,  by  Thomas  Say*  Esq.  who  has 
studied  the  subject  witli  great  success^  and  has 
discovered  and  described  several  very  interesting 
new  genera  and  species. 

^  J.  A.  C.  Sturm,  Deutchlands  Insecteoi .  Zweitea 
Biindcheo«  Kiifer,  mit  32  KupfertofelOv  Nuroberg, 
1817."    Svo. 

<'M6moiffe8  du  Museum,  drc.  Tom.  III.,  ISHa** 
contains,  1.  ^*  Introduction  i  la  Geographic  gto^rale 
des  Arachnides  et  des  Insectes,  ou  des  Climats  pro** 
pees  A  oes  animaux,  par  P.  A.  Latreille."  2.  '*  Con- 
siderations nouvellea  et  genendes  sur  les  Im^ct^ 
vivant  en  Soct^t^,  par  le  ni6roe." 

^*  American  Entomology,  &c.  illustrated  by  co- 
loured figures,  by  T.  Say,  Vol.  I.  No.  U  Philadel- 
phia, 1817."  8vo.  This  work  promises  to  be  of 
great  utility  to  the  science,  and  to  make  us  acquaint- 
ed with  the  but  little  investigated  entomological 
treasures  of  North  America. 

'^  Magaxin  der  Entomologie,  Herausgegeben,  voa 
Dr  E.  F.  Germar  und  Dr  J.  L.  T.  F.  Zinckeo  ge» 
nawiU  Summer,  Halle,  1817."  Contains,  1. ''  Bei* 
trMge  Bur  Verwandlurgeschte  einiger  Kiiferarten,  von 
J.  F.  Kyber."  2.  '*  W»  Linneiscben  Tiaeen  in  ihre 
natCiriidien  Gottungen  aufgeioft  und  beschrieben, 
von  J.  L.  T.  F.  Z.  g.  Sommer."  8. ''  W.  Kirby's 
Monographic  des  G^tung  Apion  HtrbU^  aus  dem 
Engliwrhen  iibersetat,  mit  Bemerkungmi  und  einge- 
schalteten  Beschreibungen  neuer  arten,  von  E«  F^ 
Germar."  This  dissertation  not  only  comains  t)i9 
species  described  by  Kirby,  but  a  vast  number  oft 
new  species*  which  are  illustrated  by  several  very 
neatly  coloured  figures.  4.  **  Beaserkuofcn  iibe? 
einige  Insekten,  von  P.  W.  J.  Miillen"  i 

<'  I^  Regne  Ammal>  &c«  par  M.  Le  Cbevaliex 
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fintomology.  Cttvier,  Vol.  III.,  continmit,  ''  Jab  Cruatac^,  Les 
^^  Arachnides,  et  Les  Intecter,  jmbt  M«  liitrellle."  The 
Crastacea  are  arranged  into  five  orders,  vis.  1.  De^ 
eapodes,  comprehending  our  orders  Brachjrura  and 
Macroura.  2.  SU)mapode$i  including  S^quilla.  9. 
Amphipoda,  embracing  our  first  division  ei  the 
Edriophthalma,  or  those  with  compressed  bodies.  4. 
Isopodest  under  which  he  has  placed  the  Onisci  of 
Linn6,  or  our  Edriophthalma  with  depressed  bodies. 
5.  Branchiopodett  or  the  Entomostraca  of  Miiller.  The 
Arachnolda  he  divides  into  two  orders.  1.  Puhno* 
net  (Unogata,  FcAr.y  2.  TraehSefme$ ;  but  the  cha- 
racters have  not  directed  his  classification  rigorously. 
The  Mjrriapoda  he  has  placed  with  the  insects,  of 
which  they  form  the  first  order.  To  the  orders 
giveh  in  his  Oenera  Insectorum,  he  has  added  Rht* 
piptera  (Strepsiptera,  Kirbv),  which  is  placed  be* 
fween  the  Hymenoptera  and  the  Diptera. 

The  **  M6moires  du  Museum,  Tom.  IV.,"  contains^ 
**  Observations  sur  les  usages  du  Vaisseau  dorsal, 
4^c.  par  Marcel  de  Serres/' 

"  The  Zoological  Miscellany,  Vol.  III.,  1817," 
Contains  the  foHowtng  Entomological  papers;  I. 
**  On  the  characters  or  Matuta,  with  descriptions  of 
the  species."  2.  **  Micippa,  a  n&w  genus  of  Brachy- 
tirous  Malacostraca.**  S,  ''  Monograph  on  the  ge- 
nera and  species  of  the  genus  Leucosia,  Fabr,'*  4. 
**  On  the  Thalassina  of  l^treille."  5.  '*  On  the  ^e- 
nus  Atya,"  6.  *'  The  character  of  the  class  Myna^ 
poda,  with  descriptions  of  some  of  the  species."  7. 
*'  On  the  character  of  the  class  Araehnoida,  and  of 
its  families.**  8.  "  On  the  genera  of  Scorpiontdsc. 
with  descriptions  of  the  British  species,  of  chelifer 
and  obbium."  9.  **  On  the  Orders  of  Insects.^  10. 
**  On  the  Genera  of  Thysanura."  11. ''  On  the  ge- 
nera of  Anoplura.**  12.  **  On  the  genera  of  Dyti* 
cidae."  13.  **  On  four  genera  hitherto  called  Silpha.'* 
14.  "  On  the  Histeridae."  15. ''  On  the  PiMiaphtdae  " 
16.  '"On  the  Pftmidae."  17.  '^  Oh  Hydrophilida» 
and  Helophoridae."  18.  ''  On  the  genera  of  Spheri* 
diada?."  19.  «<  On  the  Tenthedinidse;''  20.  ^  On 
the  Rhipiptera  of  Latreille.'' 


In  the  '<  Mtooim  de  L'Acedemie  Impsial  de 
St  P6tersbonrg,"  we  find»  i.  ''  Coleoptera  Ct^emm 
antennis  lamellatia^  A.  C.  P.  Thunberg/*  2.  **  Do* 
cades  tres  Eieuteratonmi  novorum  descripsit^  J.  F. 
Eschocholts ;"  in  which  five  new  geaera  an  esla« 
blished. 

*  Vol.  I.  Part  2.  of  tke  <'  Journal  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,"  coatsiM  a  con* 
tinuation  of  excellent  Memoirs  on  the  Cruilaeeft  oC 
the  United  Scales,  by  T.  Say,  Esq. 

The  «<  Journal  de  Physique"  (Vols.  LXXXVL  mid 
LXXXVIh^  contains,  1. ''  Recherches  siir  la  MelftP 
mbrphose  du  eanal  alinentaire  ches  les  InseclM^ 
par  M.  Dtttrochet."  2.  **  Sur  una  nouvelte  esptea 
de  Tenthrdde,  par  M.  Bosc."  S.  **  Si»  quek|iica 
genres  nouveanx  de  Crustac^,  par  M.  Leaob."  4» 
**  Recherohea  anatoasiques  sur  les  SooUea  el  sur 
quelques  iasectea  Hymenoptdres,  par  LeQ»  Dufilac." 
The  same  work  far  ]8i9t,  Vol.  LXXX\  lU.^ oontaiaii^ 
1.  **  Sur  les  Rhtpipr^es  de  LatraiUe,  ordraa  d'  !&<< 
sectes  oooHDis  Mrepsipcera,  par  Kicby;  pas  M. 
Leach."  2.  "  Descriptioa  de  deux  nouvelles  eapteii 
de  Thynnus,  d4eouvcrtes  dans  )a  Noiivalie  HoUaade^ 
par  M.  Rob.  Brown ;  par  M  Leach."  8.  **  Descripn 
tions,  par  M.  Leach,  de  quelques  nouveaux  genres 
et  esp^ces  d'animaux  d^couverts  ea  Afiriqaa,  patf 
Mr  T.  E.  Bowdkh." 

Vol.  XII.  Part  n.  of  the  *'  Tteuiactiona  af  tha 
Linnean  Society"  was  published  in  July  I8I9,  at« 
though  it  bears  tho  date  1818.  it  coaCaias  twa 
papers  on  Insecu,  by  the  Reverend  W.  Kir«i 
by ;  the  one  is  named  **  a  Century  of  Insects,'^  tha 
other,  "  Descriptions  of  several  new  species  oi  la* 
sects,  collected  in  New  Holland  by  R.  Browa^ 
Esq." 

**  The  Entomologist's  useful  Compendittm»  te.  by 
G.  Samouelle,  London."  8vo.  This  is  a  valuable 
work,  and  will  tend  materially  to  advance  the  study 
of  British  Entomology,  since  it  is  arranged  after  tha 
natural  method.  It  aoes  infinite  credit  to  its  iageni^ 
ous  author. 

(v.) 
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EKTRE-DUERO-E-MINHO,  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces into  which  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  is  divided. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  nortli  by  the  river  Minho,  which 
divides  it  from  Spain,  and  on  the  south  by  the  ri- 
ver Duero.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  its  western  boun- 
dary ;  and,  on  the  eastern  side,  a  range  of  lofty 
mountains  separates  it  from  the  province  of  Tras  los 
Montes.  It  has  a  much  denser  population  than  any 
other  part  either  of  Spain  or  Portugal.  Its  extent 
is  291  square  leagues,  and  in  1798  (the  last  census) 
its  inhabitants  amounted  to  907>965. 

It  enjoys  the  most  fertile  soil,  the  roost  salubri- 
ous climate,  and  the  most  beautiful  rivulets  of  any 
part  of  the  peninsula.  Its  vegetable  productions  are 
wheat,  maiae,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  especially 
wine.  The  latter  is  the  great  object  of  export, 
and,  indeed,  forms  the  principal  trade  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  as  almost  aU  the  red  wine  commonly  call- 
ed port,  from  the  place  whence  it  is  shipped,  is  the 
produce  of  this  province.  There  are  manufactures 
of  hats,  of  silks,  of  linens,  of  sail-cloth,  and  of  wool- 
lens, and  though  not  rendered  sufficiently  cheap  to 
be  exported  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  they 
supply  the  domestic  consumption,  and  furnish  ex- 
ports to  Brasil  and  the  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

The  rivers  next  in  importance  to  those  which 
form  the  boundaries  are  the  Lima,  the  Cabado, 
and  the  Ave,  all  of  which,  aided  by  the  mountains, 
form  natural  defences  against  an  invading  enemy. 
Though  Oporto,  both  in  population  and  wealth,  is 
the  first  city ;  yet  Braga,  as  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
is  the  capital  of  this  province.  (w.  w  ) 

EQUATIONS.  As  we  are  accidentally  prevent- 
ed from  inserting  in  its  proper  place,  an  original  and 
elaborate  view  of  the  theory  of  Equations,  we  shall, 
for  the  instruction  and  gratification  of  our  scientific 
readers,  depart  so  far  from  our  general  plan,  as  to 
give  the  article  in  the  form  of  an  Addendum  to  this 
volume. 

ERNESTI  (John  Augustus),  one  of  the  most 


illustrious  Phllolo^ers  and  Theologians  of  tlie  last 
century.  He  was  born  on  4th  August  1707,  at 
Tennstadt,  of  which  place  his  father,  likewise  a  dis- 
tinguished theologian,  was  pastor,  and  superintend- 
ent of  the  electoral  dioceses  of  Thuringia,  Salz  and 
Sangerhusen.  After  having  received  his  first  instruc- 
tion in  the  learned  languages,  under  the  domestic 
discipline  of  his  father,  and  in  the  gymnasium  of  his 
native  town,  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  the 
celebrated  Saxon  cloister  school  of  Pforta.  Here 
he  continued  four  years.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
entered  the  University  of  Wittemberg,  where  he 
studied  eloquence  and  ancient  literature  under  the 
celebrated  Berger,  theology  under  Wernsdorf,  and 
the  Wolfian  philosophy  under  Schlosser.  From 
Wittemberg  he  passed  to  the  University  of  Leipsig, 
where  he  applied  himself  to  the  mathematical  sciences 
under  Hansen,  following  the  courses  of  Boemer  and 
Deyling  on  theology,  and  the  lectures  of  Gottsched 
on  German  eloquence.  In  1730,  he  was  made  Mas- 
ter in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy.  In  the  following 
year  he  accepted  the  office  of  Conrector  in  the 
Thoman  school  of  Leipsig,  of  which  J.  M.  Gesner 
was  then  Rector ;  and  on  Gesner's  vocation,  as  profes- 
sor of  eloquence,  to  Gottingen,  he  succeeded  him  as 
Rector.  In  this  situation,  by  his  erudition,  diligence, 
and  the  elegance  of  his  method^  he  surpassed  all  his 
contemporaries,  and  created  an  epoch  in  Germany  for 
the  study  of  the  ancient  authors.  From  this  office^ 
in  opposition  to  the  present  custom,  which  precludes 
a  translation  into  the  universities  to  the  masters  of 
the  subordinate  schools,  he  was,  in  1742,  named  as 
Extraordinary  Professor  of  Ancient  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Leip^igj  and  in  1756,  promoted  to 
the  Ordinary  Professorbhip  of  Eloquence.  In  both 
these  chairs  he  knew  how  to  combine  more  intellect, 
philosophy,  and  taste,  than  had  been  done  by  any  of 
his  predecessors.  His  reputation  as  a  scholar,  and 
his  rational  treatment  of  the  biblical  exegesis,  paved 
the  way  to  his  entrance  into  the  Theological  Faculty. 
Through  the  elegance  of  his  learning,  and  his  manner 
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of  diBCiittioDt  be  co«operated  with  Baumgarten  of 
Halle  in  disengaging  dogoiatic  theology  irora  the 
scholaBtic  and  mystical  excrescences  with  which  it 
was  then  deformed ;  and  thereby  contributed  greatly 
to  the  new  revolution  in  theology,  although  he  him- 
self never  deviated  from  the  ancient  system.  In 
these  deserving  labours,  and  with  unbroken  health, 
be  attained  an  honourable  old  age ;  and  died,  after  a 
short  illness,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  on  llth  Sep« 
tember  1781. 

Whetlier  Emesti  be  considered  as  a  philologer  or 
tbeolagian,  it  is  perhaps  as  much  from  the  impul« 
sion  which  he  gave  to  sacred  and  profane  cri« 
ticism  in  Germany,  ag  from  the  intrinsic  excellence 
of  his  own  works  in  either  department,  that  he  must 
derive  his  reputation.  With  Gesner,  he  instituted  a 
new  school  in  ancient  literature ;  and  after  Crocus, 
Melancthon,  and  Camerarius,  has  been  perhaps  the 
greatest  reformer  and  promoter  of  dassioal  learning 
in  Germany,  With  Semler  he  partially  co-operatf» 
in  the  great  revcrfution  of  Lutheran  theology ;  though 
he  is  guUtless  of  all  participation  in  the  deductions 
which  many  of  those  who  profess  themselves  his  dis- 
ciples, have  drawn  from  the  principles  which  he  esta* 
blishecL 

An  enthusiastic  and  enlightened  study  of  the  an* 
cient  Greek  and  Roman  authors  is  the  welUmerited 
boast  of  the  present  German  literature.  This  com- 
menced, in  its  existing  form,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  Not  that  Germany,  before  that 
(^od,  had  neglected  ancient  literature,  or  could 
not  enumerate  her  proportion  among  the  great  names 
of  classical  erudition.  No  nation,  in  fact,  had  pro* 
duced  so  many,  or  more  illustrious,  scholars  immedi- 
ately after  the  Reformation ;  but  for  a  long  time  po- 
lite literBture  had  become  deformed,  if  not  neglected, 
in  proportion  as  religious  wars  and  polemical  theo- 
lor^  had  exhausted  and  engrossed  her  governments 
and  universities.  The  German  schoUrs  were  chiefly 
theologians ;  and  theobgians  who  had  studied  every- 
thing  in  reference  to  their  peculiar  profession.  Add 
to  thb,  that  the  most  disgusting  and  meflicient  me- 
tfiods  had  been  mtroducid ;  whereby  the  spirit  of 
tfie  instrucdon  was  at  utter  variance  with  the  object 
of  the  studv.  Accordingly,  during  the  whole  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Germany  was  far  excelled  by  Holland  in 
die  number  and  excellence  of  her  philologers;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  appearance  of  Gesner  and 
Emesti,  with  their  somewhat  earlier  contempo- 
raries, Cortius,  Daniel  Longolius,  and  Michael 
Heusinger,  that  she  could  oppose  above  one  or 
two  rivals  to  the  great  critics  of  the  Dutch  schools. 
Gesner  and  Emesti,  however,  through  the  bflu* 
ence  of  their  lectures  at  the  greater  universities 
of  Gottingen  and  Leipsig,  through  the  wider  ex- 
tent of  their  labours  in  philology,  and  still  more 
through  the  greater  excellence  of  their  methods,  are 
alone 'entlded  to  be  held  the  founders  of  die  new 
.German  school  of  ancient  literature.  Both  excelled 
their  philological  countrymen  in  taste,  in  the  ele- 
gance of  their  Latin  style,  in  a  philosophical  spirit, 
and  in  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  subsidiary 
branches  of  erudition.  Both  made  an  advantageous 
use  of  their  criUcal  knowledee  of  the  languages ;  both 
looked  at  once  to  the  words  and  to  the  subject  of 
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the  -ancient  writers ;  established  and  applied  the  rales 
of  a  legitimate  interpretadon ;  and  carefully  ana* 
lysed  the  meaning  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pression. Both  contributed  efiectually  to^  expel  the 
old  absurd,  and  disgusUng  methods  of  instrucdon 
from,  the  schools  and  universities,  and  to  introduce 
an  improved  and  more  effectuaL  system.  To  the 
epoch  which  they  formed,  many  circumstances  in- 
deed contributed  :«-thcir  acquaintance  with  the  Dutch 
criticism ;  the  universal  enthusiasm  of  the  Germans 
for  establishing  a  national  literature,  and  for  be* 
coming,  at  the  same  time,  reformers  in  the  depart- 
ments of  ancient  learning ;  and  withal  the  spirit  of 
philosophy  wfaicb  at  that  period,  in  Germany,  began 
more  and  more  to  blend  itself  with  everir  part  of 
science  and  literature.  It  is  also  true  that  their 
editions  do  not  possess  the  complement  of  erudition 
and  cridcism  which  distinguish  those  of  many  of 
their  contemporaries :  their  commentaries  have^  the 
precision,  but  how  inferior  are  they  in  certainty 
copiousness  and  depth  of  illustradon,  to  those  of  the 
philologers  of  Holland  ?  In  their  editions  of  the  La* 
dn  claries,  they  retumed  back  to  the  somewhat  in* 
oonvenient  method  of  Cellarius,  collecting  then-  prin- 
cipal illustmdons  into  an  Index  Rerum  et  Verborum, 
as  is  done  by  Gesner  in  bis  QjninlUiani  and  by  Igr- 
nesd  in  his  Cicero  ;  not,  however,  that  they  did  not 
possess  the  means  of  illustradng  their  author  with  a' 
rich  cridcal  and  philological  commentary ;  of  which 
the  former  has  given  ample  proof  in  his  edidons  of  the* 
Scriptoret  de  Re  Rustica,  and  in  his  Gaudian,  the  lat- 
ter in  his  two  most  valuable  labours,  his  Suetonius  and 
Taciius.  Both,  but  e^>ecially  Ernest!,  have  detected 
grammadcal  niceties  in  the  Ladn  tongue,  which  had- 
escaped  all  preceding  critics;  such,  among  others, 
are  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood  after  the  pro- 
noun qui,  and  the  le^dmate  consecution  of  the 
tenses.  His  canons  are,  however,  not  without  ex- 
cepdons.  As  an  editor  of  the  Greek  classics,  Eroesd 
deserves  hardly  to  be  named  beside  his  Dutch  con- 
temporaries Herosterhuis,  Valkenaer,  Ruhnken,  or 
his  colleague  and  enemy,  the  learned  and  unfortu* 
nate  Reiske.  How  insignificant  are  his  own  labours 
in  his  edidons  of  Homer  and  Callimachus  ?  In  regard 
to  the  higher  cridcism,  it  was  not  even  attempted  by 
EmestL  But  to  him  and  to  Gesner,  die  peculiar 
praise  is  owing,  of  having  formed,  partly  by  their  dis- 
cipline and  pardy  by  their  example,  philologers 
greater  than  themselves ;  and  to  them^  is  due  the 
honour  of  having  so  strongly  excited  in  Oermany 
that  enthusiasm  for  ancient  Teaming,  which  has  now^ 
unfortunately,  no  parallel  in  the  other  countries  df 
Europe. 

As  a  theologian,  Eraesd  is  far  less  conspicuous 
than  as  a  scholar,  and  his  influence  not  so  mark* 
ed  either  on  his  contemporaries  or  on  his  successors. 
Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
Spenerian  pietism  had  been  almost  banished  from 
the  Lutheran  theology ;  and  the  professors  of  that  fa- 
culty in  the  Protestant  universides  of  Germany  no 
longerexcluded  philosophy  from  all  interference  in  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  belief.  It  had  then  been  boldly 
proclaimed  and  maintained  with  pre-eminent  ability 
Dy  Semler,  that  Ludier  had  commenced  and  not  fi- 
nished the  Reformation  of  religion ;  but  that  this 
Reformadon  must  sdll  proceed,  and  that  religion. 
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ErnetU.  like  Other  branches  of  koowledj^e,  mutt  become 
purer  aDd  more  perfect^  iii  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  knowledge^  and  the  doTeiopement  of  the  human 
mind.  At  this  date,  accordingly,  the  theologians 
of  Germany  had  begun  to  disregard  the  nonconfor- 
mity of  their  doctrines  with  the  Formula  of  the  Lu* 
theran  church ;  and  after  this  period,  few  were  at  all 
apprehensiye  of  openly  controTerting  its  tenets,  when 
at  variance  with  the  resulto  of  their  own  speculations; 
From  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  thought  in  matters 
of  religion,  which  was  now  indulged,  if  not  even  en- 
couraged, by  the  governments  in  their  different  uni. 
Yersities,  every  one  was  at  perfect  liberty,  without 
any  derogation  from  his  character  as  a  clergyman, 
or  instructor,  to  maintain '  and  promulgate  what 
opinions  in  religion  he  chose ;  and  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  theologians  have  made,  and  are 
still  making,  every  use  and  abuse  of  this  lioence, 
and  have  arrived  at  every  conclusion  that  piety 
and  learning,  as  well  as  presumption,  folly,  and  irre- 
ligion,  can  suggest.  It  was  at  the  commencement  of 
this  important  era  that  Emesti  flourished  as  a  theo- 
logian. 

Of  the  three  sciences  subsidiary  to  theology,  phw 
losophy,  history,  and  the  grammatical  exegesis,  the 
first  had  been  imperfectly  applied,  and  without  any 
interesting  result,  by  Baumgarten,  a  scholar  of  Wolf; 
but  the  second,  the  historical  interpretation,  had,  in 
the  hands  of  Sender,  been  productive  of  conclusions 
subversive  of  much  Uiat  had  been  hitherto  held  or- 
thodox and  even  sacred.  In  the  grammatical  inter- 
pretation of  thp  New  Testament  some  imperfect  pro- 
gress had  been  made  by  Bengel ;  but  the  new  epoch 
m  the  biblical  exegesis  commences  with  John  Da- 
vid Michaelis  for  the  Old,  and  with  Ernesti  for  the 
Kew  Testament.  It  is,  indeed,  chiefly  in  hermeneu- 
He  that  Emesti  has  any  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
great  theologian.  But  here  his  meriu  are  distinguish- 
ed, and,  at  the  period  when  his  InstiiutioJnterpretuN. 
T.  was  published,  almost  peculiar  to  himself.  He  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  after  a  long  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers;  and  when  form- 
ed in  bis  mind  and  taste  by  a  constant  study  of  these 
patterns.  His  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament 
bears  the  character  of  both  these  circumstances. 
It  is  not  only  the  matter,  but  at  the  same  time,  the 
■lanner,  in  which  it  is  conveyed ;  it  is  the  selection  of 
subjecu;  with  the  precision,  the  pregnant  brevity, 
the  elegance  and  simplicity  in-  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed, that  confers  on  this  little  book  so  high  and 
so  singular  a  value.  We  fiiid  in  it  the  principles  of 
ageneral  interpreUtion,and  thiswithout  the  assistance 
of  any  particular  philosophy,  not  even  of  the  Wolfi- 
an,  to  which  Ernesti  was  attached;  but  consisting  of 
observations  and  rules,  which,  though  already  enun- 
ciated, and  applied  in  the  criticism  of  the  proftme 
writers,  had  never  rigorously  been  emj^oyed  in  the 
biblical  ex^esis.  He  admits  in  the  sacred  writii^ 
only  one  acceptation^  and  thai  the  grammtaical,  con* 
vertible  and  the  same  with  the  iogical  and  hisiorieal. 
The  Scriptures,  therefore,  having  this  in  common 
with  all  other  writings,  it  follows  tbat  they  can  only 
be  explained  like  mere  human  compositions ;  that  Che 
rules  of  interpretation  are  the  same  in  both ;  and  that 
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'  only  through  some  peculiar  constitution  of  speech  and  Emcid. 
writing  could  any  possible  distinction  between  these  ^^^^^"^^ 
subsist.  He  therefore  justly  censures  the  opinion  of 
those  who,  in  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures,  refer 
every  thing  to  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  as 
well  as  that  of  others  who,  in  contempt  of  all  knowledge 
of  the  languages,  would  explain  words  by  things,  and 
thus  introduce  into  the  holy  writings  their  peculiar 
flosses  and  opinions.  The  analogtfqfJaiih,B»SL  rule  o£ 
mterpretation,  he  greatly  limits ;  and  teaches  that  it 
can  never  alone  afford  the  explanation  of  words,  but 
only  determine  the  choice  among  their  possible  sig- 
nifications, and  must  always  stand  in  need  of  philo- 
logy as  an  assistant.  The  spirit  of  Emesti's  inter- 
pretation gives  no  countenance,  however,  to  the  re- 
sults which  many  of  his  foilowers  have  deduced 
from  the  grammatical  and  historical  exegeses.  E- 
very  principle  of  his  interpretation  rests  on  the 
assumed  inspiration  of  the  holy  books;  and  there 
is  not  perhaps  a  better  antidote  to  the  poisonous 
tenets  of  many  of  those  who  profess  to  be  of  bis 
school,  than  the  diligent  study  of  his  Inierpres^ 
and  the  relative  Acroasee  of  Moms.  In  the  high- 
er criticism  of  the  sacred  books  Emesti  did  no- 
thing. In  d^^matic  he  always  expressed  great  con- 
tempt of  strict  systematic  theology;  and  though 
he  lectured  for  many  years  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Neu- 
mann, it  was  rather  in  refutation  than  in  support  of 
his  text-book. 

Among  bis  works  the  following  are  the  nore  im- 
portant : 

I.  Im  Profahb  Litbrature: 

Iniiia  Doctrime  SoUdioris,  1736,  Svo.:  many  sub- 
sequent editions.  A  work  not  only  valuable  '  by 
reason  of  the  real  excellence  of  the  matcer,  but 
more  particularly  deserving  an  attentive  study,  on 
account  of  the  purity  of  the  Latin,  in  ctiscussing 
subjects  of  philosophy  known  only  to  the  moderns. 

Inkia  Rhetmca,  17Sa 

Xenophantis  MemoraMia  SocraHs^  cum  natisj 
1737 ;  often  reprinted. 

CteeronU  Opera  cum  clave.  1737,  2d  Edit.  Halae, 
I757>  3d  Edit.  Ibid.  1776*  Bvo,  6  vok. 

Suetonius  cum  Animadversionikus,  1748.  Sd  Edit. 
1775-8. 

Taciti  Opera  cum  notis  «/.  Lipeiif  Jo.  •  JV.  Grom* 
omet  suiSf  1752.  2d  Edit.  1772.  8vo.  Another 
edition,  with  many  additions  and  improvemeBts,  has 
been  procured  by  Oberlin. 

Aristopkanie  Nuiee  cum  SchoUis  Antiquum  prce* 
Jaiionet  1754.  8vo. 

Corradi  Qfuestura  cum  prmfatianef  1754.  8vo. 
See  Wyttenbach  in  his  VUa  Ruhnkeniu 

Hederici  Lexicon  Gracum^  muUit  Vocalndorum  mil* 
libue  Auchtm.     1754-67*    Bvo. 

Homeri  Opera  Omnia,  ex  Recenskme^  el  cum  Notts 
Sam.  ClariiMj  accessit  Varietas  LecHonum  MS.  Lips, 
et  Edit.  Fet.  euraJ^  A.E.fuiet  sums Notas adspersitm 
I759-64.    5  vols.    8vo. 

CalUmackiHymm  et  Epigrammata^  cum  NoHs  Var. 
Latine  vertit  atfue  Notas  ad§ecii.  Lugd.  Bat.  1761* 
8vo.    2  vols. 

PclMus  cum  Notis  Var.  PrmfaHonem  et  Glossa^ 
rium  Pelybianum  adjedt.  Yiennae  et  Lips.  1764. 
3  vols*    8vo. 
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Archaolofia  LiHeraria^  1768.  A  new  and  inn 
proved  edition  by  Martini. 

Horatitu  Turseifinus  de  Particulis,  1769.  8to. 

FabricU  BMiatheca  Latina  nunc  melimt  ddeda^ 
rectius  digesta  et  audiu  Vol.  I.  and  II.  1773)  Vol.  III. 
1774)  8vo ;  unfinished.  The  learned, Professor  Beck 
of  Leipsic  has  reoently  announced  that  he  is  soon  to 
publish  a  fourth  volume  to  complete  the  edition. 

II.  Ifi  Sacred  Literatube: 

Aniimuraiorius  sm  Confutaiio  DUpiUaiumu  Mu^ 
ratoriana  de  rebus  LitwgicUt  1755-^58. 

Neue  Theologische  BidiiotheL  Vol.  I.  to  X.  1760- 
69.     8vo. 

Jnsiitutio  Jnterpretis  Nov.  Test.  l76l.  Reprinted 
in  the  same  year  at  Leyden.  2d  Edit.  1765.  Sd 
Edit.  1775.   *8vo. 

Neueste  Theologische  Bibliothek.  Vol.  I.  to  X. 
1771-75.    8vo. 

Besides  these  he  published  above  a  hundred  smaller 
works  in  the  form  of  Prefaces,  Academical  Disser* 
tations,  Prograromata,  Memoriae^  Elogia,  Epistles,  O* 
rations.  Translations,  &c.  Many  of  these  have  been 
collected  in  the  three  following  publications  OpuS" 
cula  Oratorio.  Lugd.  Bat.  1762.  2d  Edit.  1767. 
8vo.  Opusada  Philologku  et  Critica.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1764.  2d  Edit.  1776.  8vo.  Opuscula  Theologica. 
Lips.  1773.     8vo. 

ESSEXSHIRE  is  bounded  on  Uie  soutli  by  tlie 
River  Thames,  on  the  east  by  the  German  Ocean, 
on  the  Bortli  by  tho  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire>  and  on  the  west  by  Hertfordshire  and 
Middlesex.  Its  surface  contains  1478  square  miles, 
according  to  the  recent  measurement  of  the  Board 
of  Ordnance.  The  population,  which,  by  the  cen* 
SOS  of  1801,  amounted  to  286,437  inhabitants,  had 
increased  in  the  succeeding  ten  years  to  252,473 ; 
which,  on  942,720  acres  of  land,  gives  nearly  one 
human  being  lo  three  acres  and  three-quarters; 
but  as  the  rivers  and  estuaries  form  a  portion  of  the 
eoonty,  the  inhabitants  may  be  calculated  at  one  to 
three  acres  and  a  half. 

Essex^may  be  considered  asamereagricultural  coun- 
ty ;  for  though,  from  the  near  approach  of  one  part 
of  it  to  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  there  are  some 
manufactories  established,  which  find  both  their  raw 
materials  and  their  consumption  in  London,  and 
though  in  one  district  of  the  county  there  are  re- 
mains of  the  once  extensive  manufactories  which 
were  brought  from  Flandem  to  this  island,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  occupied  in  them  bears  but  a  very 
small  proportion  to  that  part  of  the  papulation  which 
depends  on  agriculture. 
Oyster  Pidi-  Although  nearly  half  the  county  is  bounded  by 
^7*  the  sea,  or  by  navigable  rivers,  it  carries  on  no  fo- 

reign commerce,  and  what  vessels  belong  to  it  jm« 
employed,  either  in  conveying  to  London  the  pro- 
duce of  its  agriculture,  or  in  tihe  oyster  fishery, 
which  occupies  a  considerable  tonnage  and  many 
seafaring  persons.  The  oysters  ate  bred  in  both  the 
rivers  Coin  and  Crouch,  in  the  finner  they  are  pro- 
tected by  the  aeniorial  rights  of  the  corporation  of 
Colchester,  and  in  the  latter  by  the  proprietor  of 
that  river.  Sir  Henry  Mildmay.  The  spawn  is  de- 
posited in  the  months  of  April  and  May ;  and  it  is 
said  ^he  shell  about  it  begina  to  form  within  twenty* 
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four  hours.  The  fishermen  are  forbidden  to  dredge  Firthini. 
for  them  at  this  season.  In  the  month  of  July  the  ^^"V^^ 
dredgers  separate  the  small  oysters  from  the  stonea 
on  which  the  spawn  was  deposited,  and  on  which 
they  have  grown,  and  lay  them  down  in  the  chan^ 
aels  of  the  river  till  they  grow  of  a  fit  size  for  con. 
sumption,  which  is  determined  by  a  gage,  kept  for 
that  purpose  by  the  water-bailiff  of  Colchester.  The 
atones  or  other  substances  to  which  the  young  oys- 
ters had  adhered,  are  again  thrown  into  the  water 
firom  whence  they  were  taken ;  as  they  apprehend  the 
accumulation  of  the  ouse  at  the  bottom  of  the  river 
would  otherwise  generate  such  an  increase  of  mus^ 
cles  and  cochlea  as  would  destroy  the  breed  of  oys- 
tera.  The  number  of  vessels  of  diierent  sixes  em« 
ployed  in  this  branch  of  industi7,  firom  ten  to  forty 
tons  burden,  amounts  to  near  three  hundred,  and 
the  quantity  of  oysters,  varying  in  different  yeara, 
which  are  caught,  are  from  18,000  to  24,000  bush« 
da.  The  larger  deacription  of  vessels  are  emj^oyed, 
part  of  the  year,  on  the  shones  of  Hampehire  and 
Dorsetshire  in  dredging  for  the  native  oysters,  which 
are  afterwards  deposited  in  the  beds  of  Essex  and 
Kent,  to  fiitten  for  the  London  market.  The  un- 
certain produce  of  the  breeding  grounds  in  Essex 
makes  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  more  dis- 
tant coasts  to  obtain  the  requisite  supply. 

Fk-om  being  almost  wholly  an  agricultural  county,  Distributioa 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  inhabitaiits  of  Essex  are  ^  PopuU. 
Ibund  in  villages.    The  principal  places  with  their  **''^ 
population,  according  to  the  late  census,  is  as  follow; 


Colchester,         ... 

12,544 

Chelmsford, 

4€49 

Waltharostow, 

-       S772 

Harwich,         ... 

-      3732 

Saffron- Walden, 

3403 

Halsted,         ... 

-       8279 

Romford,         ... 

-     3244 

Maiden,        ... 

-       2679 

Bockinff,             ... 

Coggesuall, 

Ba»ing,             -        -         - 

2544 

-       2471 

2421 

Witham, 

-      2352 

Braintree,             -        .         . 

2298 

Waltham  Abbey, 

2287 

Dunmow, 

-     2279 

The  towns  of  Thaxted,  Harlow,  E|>ping,  Dedham,  Bil- 
lericay,  Brentwood,  Rochford,  Manningtrce,  Bum- 
ham,  and  Greys,  contain  eat* h  from  1000  to  2000  in- 
habitants. 

The  woollen  manufactures  are  confined  to  Col-Msaufitf. 
cheater,  Becking,  Halstedy  and  Coggeshall.  The^^^^^ 
Flemings  originally  introduced  the  art  of  making 
woollen  cloths  into  thia  country,  and  it  aoon  spread 
from  hence,  first  lo  the  districts  nearer  to  parts  pro- 
ducing the  wool,  and  more  recently  to  those  where 
fuel  is  most  abundant.  What  remains  now  is  princi- 
pally the  manufacture  of  baizes,  some  of  which  are 
sent  to  Devonshire,  wliere  they  are  spotted,  finished, 
and  exported ;  but  the  greater  portion  is  a  kind  made 
of  the  long  wool  of  Lincolnshire,  very  stout,  shaggy, 
and  broad,  known  by  the  name  oC  South  Sea  baiae. 
These  are  sent  to  Liondon  white,  and  are  there  .dyed 

to  some  of  the  moat  expensive  colours,  so  that  the 
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Mftt  of  dyeing  and  finisbing  frequently  amounts  to 
more  than  the  price  of  the  baize.  They  are  gener- 
ally exported  to  Spanish  America,  formerly  through 
the  peninsula,  but  recently  direct,  and  they  form  the 
clothing  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cold  regions  of 
the  Andes.  A  kind  of  stuiP  called  Says  is  likewise 
made  here,  which,  like  the  baiae,  is  commonly  dyed 
and  finished  in  London,  and  is  exported  to  Spain 
and  Italy,  where  it  is  adopted  for  the  dress  of  the 

clergy. 

The  manu&ctures  are,  however,  rapidly  declining, 
and  will  probably,  in  a  few  years,  become  extinct. 
The  improvements  in  machinery,  the  fine  streams  of 
water  for  turning  milk,  and  the  low  price  of  fuel, 
have  created  a  competition  in  the  northern  counties 
with  which  it  is  not  possible  that  Essex  can  long 
contend.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  contU 
guous  to  London,  there  are  some  establishments  fqr 
printing  calicoes  and  for  bleaching.  There  are  also 
manuikctories  of  sal*ammoniac,  of  Prussian  blue,  of 
iron  liquor  for  the  calico  printers,  and  some  other 
ehemical  preparations. 

The  face  of  the  county  is  generally  very  beautiful ; 
it  is  well  inclosed ;  for  the  most  part  displays  good 
verdant  pastures ;  the  hills,  none  of  which  rise  to 
great  heights,  are  cultivated  to  the  tops,  and  there 
are  abundance  of  trees,  especially  oak  and  cbesnut, 
whioh  give  a  rich  appearance  to  the  prospects.  There 
is  no  county  in  England  in  which. the  proportion  of 
waste  hind  is  so  small.  The  forests  and  wastes  can 
indeed  scarcely  be  considered  as  utterly  uncultivated, 
and  the  whole  of  them  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
14,000  acr^,  including  the  two  forests  of  Epping 
and  Hainault.  These  belong  to  the  crown ;  though 
the  inhabitants  of  many  surrounding  paribhes  have 
the  right  of  pasturage  for  their  cattle  upon  them. 
The  king  has  an  unlimited  right  to  keep  deer  on  all 
the  inclosed  woods,  and  the  occupiers  of  land,  in  the 
various  parishes  included  within  the  ancient  boun« 
daries  of  the  foresU,  have  a  right  to  feed  horses  and 
cows,  but  no  other  cattle.  The  numerous  common 
rights  have  led  to  considerable  devastation  of  the 
timber  of  these  forests,  and  considerable  injury  to 
tiie  property  of  the  crown,  but  plans  have  been  late- 
ly atlopted  for  preserving  the  trees,  ^nd  converting 
a  part  into  a  nursery  for  growing  timber  for  the  royiu 
navy.  The  vicinity  to  navigation  makes  these  fo- 
rests well  deserving  to  be  ^propriated  to  this  purpose. 

That  part  of  Essex  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  is  a  rich 
alluvial  soil  on  a  subsoil  of  very  tenacious  clay.  It 
produces,  with  good  cultivation,  most  abundant 
crops  of 'wheat,  beans,  oats,  and  clover.  It  is  found 
necessary  on  the  cultivation  to  fallow  very  frequent- 
ly,  and  repeated,  ploughings  is  a  practice  very  gene- 
ridly  adopted.  The  swing-plough  is  much  used,  and 
sometimes  a  wheeKplough  drawn  by  two,  and  ocea- 
sionally  by  three  horses  a- breast,  which  are  guided 
with  long  reins  by  the  ploughman.  In  fallowing  it 
is  commoU'to  plough  the  land  six  or  seven  times,  and 
it  is  not  unusual  with  the  best  cultivators  to  plough 
it  eight  or  even  ten  times.  After  the  summer  fallow, 
by  which  the  soil  becomes  ^completely  pulverised, 
and  rendered  as  fine  as  a  garden,  it  is  sometimes  the 
practice  to  sow  wheat  in  ttie  autumn,  but  it  is  more 
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common  to  let  it  remain  through  the  winter;  and  EMcxabire. 
then,  after  a  spring  ploughing,  to  sow  barley  or  oats. 
The  rotation  of  crops  which  usually  succeeds  to  a 
fallow  is,  1.  Barley  or  oats ;  2.  Clover,  red  or  white, 
mostly  the  former ;  S.  Wheat ;  4.  Beans,  twice  hoed 
at  least ;  5.  Wheat.  After  this  course  the  hmd  is 
again  fallowed.  The  whole  produce  of  the  course 
of  crops  is  said  to  depend  on  the  accuracy  and  skill 
exercised  in  the  process  of  ^Mowing. 

There  is  in  Uiis  district  some  land  adapted  for 
turnips,  and  the  rotation  on  such  soils  is  usually^ 
1.  Turnips;  2.  Oato  or  barley;  8.  Clover;  «. 
Wheat;  5.  Beans;  6.  Wheat.  These  courses  are 
occasionally  varied,  tares  bemg  uitroduoed  when 
the  clover  fails,  and  sometimes  pease  being  sub- 
stituted for  beans.  The  best  cultivators  often  omit 
the  second  crop  of  wheat,  and  fallow  again  after 
the  beans*  A  rotation  which  is  sanctioned  by 
some  very  skilful  agriculturisU  is  the  following; 
1.  Fallow ;  2.  Barley  or  oats ;  3.  Clover ;  4. 
Beans;  5.  Wheat;  6.  Tares  or  pease;  7.  Wheat. 
In  this  case  the  manure  is  laid  on  the  clover  ley  for 
the  bean  o-opb  In  the  district  we  are  describing  all 
the  farms  have  a  portion  more  or  less  extensive  of 
rich  marsh  land,  on  which  oxen  are  fed,  which  sup- 
plies hay  for  winter  consumption,  and  is  consequent- 
ly the  source  from  whence  the  manure  is  derived. 
The  best  wheat  that  is  brought  to  the  market  of  the 
metropolis  is  raised  in  the  part  of  Essex  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  which  is  usually  denominated  the 
hundreds.  It  has  the  convenience  of  water*cairiage 
to  London ;  the  rent  of  land  is  comparatively  low, 
and  it  is  of  extraordinary  fertility;  but  it  suflfers  from 
a  scarcity  of  good  water.  It  is,  especially  m  the  au- 
tumn, a  very  agueish  country ;  and  though,  of  late, 
the  roads  have  been  much  improved,  they  are  still 
in  such  a  state  as,  added  to  its  insalubrity,  prevents 
the  gentry  from  residing  on  their  estates. 

l%e  middle  part  of  Essex  rises  above  the  level  of 
the  marshy  lands,  but  partakes,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, of  their  unhealthiness.  Around  the  town  of 
Colchester,  for  a  considerable  distance,  the  soil  is  a 
dry  loam,  well  calculated  for  turnips,  and  then  the 
most  general  system  adopted  is  the  four  course  hus- 
bandry of  Norfolk,  viz.  turnip,  barley,  clover,  and 
wheat.  A  variation  is,  in  some  instances,  introdu- 
ced by  taking  a  crop  of  pease  after  the  wheat,  and 
occasionally  tares  are  sown  after  the  bariey  instead 
of  clover,  as  that  latter  plant  will  sometimes  fail,  if 
too  frequently  repeated.  The  greater  part  of  the 
district  is,  howevei^  of  a  clayey  loam,  on  a  subsoil  of 
clay,  and  too  tenacious  for  the  turnip  system.  Much 
of  this  is  good  old  pasture  land,  used  solely  for  feed- 
ing, and  to  which  tne  plough  is  never  applied.  The 
arable  land  is  highly  productive ;  the  crops  of  wheat 
and  beans  especially  are  very  luxuriant,  and  their 
produce  of  the  best  quality.  The  practice  of  fallow- 
mg  is  pursued  as  in  the  district  before  described, 
but  so  many  ploughings  are  not  deemed  to  be  necea- 
ssry.  The  rotation  is  various,  but  it  rarely  occurs 
that  wheat  is  sown  immediately  after  the  fidlow. 
Most  commonly  the  succession  is,  1.  Fallow ;  SL  Bar- 
ley; 3.  Beans;  4.  Wheat;  5.  Tares;  6.  Barley;  7. 
Clover.  When  the  land  is  more  wet,  which,  in  spite 
of  excellent  draining,  is  frequently  the  case,  the  ro« 
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Enexdiire.  Ution  IS,  1.  FaUov;  2.  Oatf ;  3.  Clover;  4.  Wheat. 

>^*V^^^  When  manure  is  abundant  the  heavy  soils  are  crop- 
ped in  the  following  rotation  with  great  success :  1. 
Fallow ;  2.  Beans ;  3.  Wheat ;  4.  Tares  ;  5.  Barley ; 
6.  Clover ;  7.  Beans ;  8.  Wheat.  In  this  roution, 
the  clearing  the  ground  from  weeds  depends  on  the 
use  of  the  hoe,  which  is  applied  most  carefully  to  the 
crops  of  beans. 

The  western  part  of  the  county,  especially  where 
it  borders  on  Hertfordshire,  is^  in  general,  land  of  a 
very  inferior  quality,  and,  without  most  expensive 
cultivation,  yields  but  light  crops.  One  extensive 
district,  called  the  Rodings,  still  practises  a  most 
singular  system  of  husbandry,  known  now  in  Essex 
only,  though  formerly  it  was  adopted  on  poor  lands 
in  some  other  counties.  It  is^  1.  A  year's  fallow,  2. 
Wheat,  5.  Fallow,  4.  -Barley,  and  then  repeat  the 
same  course ;  thus  having  one-half  the  arable  land 
constantly  without  any  crop.  The  soil  is  a  tenacious 
clay,  of  a  reddish  colour,  upon  a  subsoil  of  white 
clay*  It  is  difficult  to  pulverize,  and,  with  wet, 
potches  so  much  as  not  to  admit  of  ploughing  when 
the  atmosphere  is  moist.  There  are  but  smsll  parts 
of  this  district  which  produces  clover,  pe^se,  tares,  or 
beans,  and  what  hay  is  grown  is  confined  to  the  nar- 
row borders  of  the  rivulets  which  run  in  the  valleys. 
In  the  south-western  part  of  the  county,  the  agri- 
culture assumes  that  system  which  is  adi^ted  to  the 
supply  of  the  wants  of  Uie  metropolis.  A  great  por- 
tion of  the  land  is  in  permanent  pasture,  or  grows 
bay  to  furnish  the  markets  of  Smithfield  and  White* 
chapel.  The  arable  land  is  generally  cultivated  with 
a  rotation  of  three  crops,  viz.  potatoes,  wheat,  and 
clover ;  and,  as  London  supplies  abundance  of  ma- 
nure, by  applying  it  very  liberally  to  the  young 
clover,  after  the  wheat  is  harvested,  such  culture 
produces  most  abundant  crops,  and  the  land  is  clean- 
ed by  the  potatoe  culture.  In  this  kind  of  husband- 
ry, which,  indeed,  can  only  be  conducted  where 
manure  is  to  be  obtained  with  great  fiicility,  the 
plough  is  only  used  once  in  the  rotation,  after  the 
clover ;  as  the  potatoes  are  planted,  and  the  digging 
them  up  sufficiently  prepares  the  land  for  wheat. 

Cattle.  Essex  feeds  some  sheep,  but  very  few  are  bred  in 

the  county.  Calves  are  suckled  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  rearing  them  to  furnish  veal  for  the  London 
market  is  the  principal  dependence  of  many  farmers. 
The  whiteness  of  the  veal  is  produced  by  a  great  at- 
tention to  cleanliness,  by  regular  periods  of  suckling, 
and  by  giving  them  a  small  portion  of  barle^-mettl 
mixed  with  chalk.  The  tendency  to  &(ten  is  pro- 
moted by  administering  narcotic  drugs,  which  keep 
the  young  animals  in  a  quiescent  state.  Though 
the  county  affords  such  abundance  of  exceUent  pas- 
ture, yet  the  fattening  of  calves  is  so  much  more 
profitable  than  the  dairy,  that  it  is  supplied  with 
butter  from  other  counties.  Epping  has  indeed  been 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  butter ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  sold  in  London  under  that  denomina- 
tion is  the  produce  of  Northamptonshire,  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  other  counties.  London  is  supplied 
with  much  of  its  beef  from  Essex.  The  bullocks,  in 
a  lean  state,  aife  brought  from  Scotland,  from  Wales, 
and  some  from  Devonshire,  and  are  fattened  in  this 
county,  sometimes*  on  the  rich,  natural  n^sadows. 
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and  sometimes  on  turnips,  with  the  addition  of  oil-  B««uhim 
cake.  s^-v^*/ 

Several  other  agricultural  productions  are  culti- 
vated in  Essex.  Hops  are  grown  near  Chelmsford, 
and  in  a  few  other  districts.  Saffiron  is  cultivated 
near  Saffron  Walden  with  great  success.  Mus- 
tard is  an  advantageous  crop  in  the  islaods  of 
Foulness  and  Wallasea,  and  on  the  embanked 
marshes.  On  some  rich  old  pasture  land,  when 
first  broken  up,  three  crops  are  raised  together, 
viz.  carmway  seed,  coriander  seed,  and  teasels,  for 
the  baize  manuflM^rers.  The  three  kinds  of  seed 
are  sowed  together,  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  The 
harvest  of  the  coriander  takes  place  in  the  following 
autumn.  The  carraway  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  the 
seed  is  fit  to  be  gathered  in  July  of^  the  succeed- 
ing year ;  and,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  the 
teasels  are  cut.  The  carraway  sometimes  produces 
a  crop  a  second,  or  even  a  third  year.  This  cultiva- 
tion is  deemed  an  excellent  preparation  for  the 
growth  of  wheat,  on  lands  which  are  so  prolific  as  to 
require  some  degree  of  exhaustion ;  as,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  this  treble  cropping,  the  hoe  is  very  liberally 
applied,  it  keeps  the  ground  free  from  weeds.  There 
are  few  counties  in  England,  taking  the  whole  of 
them  together,  in  which  the  agriculture  is  so  skilful- 
ly conducted,  or  where  the  productiveness  is  so  great. 

The  landed  property  in  Essex,  as  in  other  counties  Sim  of  E«« 
near  to  the  metropolis,  is  very  much  divided ;  there  ^^^ 
are  no  overgrown  estates,  though  some  of  consider- 
able value,  belonging  to  a  few  individuals ;  but  the 
greater  part  is  in  moderate-sized  farms,  which  can 
be  easily  disposed  of,  and  which  are  frequently  pur- 
chased from  the  savings  of  the  commercial  class  in 
London. 

The  only  good  harbour  in  this  county  is  Harwich, 
whence  the  packets  for  Holland  are  .dispatched,  and 
where  there  is  a  royal  dock-yard,  in  whidi  some 
frigates  are  built  and  repaired.  The  river  Cola  is 
navisable  for  small  vessels  to  Colchester,  and  the 
Blackwater  river  to  Walden.  The  Crouch  is  navi-  Blvot. 
gable  for  the  largest  ships,  but  passing  through  an 
unhealthy  country,  and  having  few  inhabitants  on  its 
borders,  it  is  useless  to  the  purposes  of  commerce. 
The  river  Lea  |s  navigable  by  barges  a  distance  of 
25  miles.  There  are  no  canals  in  this  county,  but 
one  is  projected,  to  unite  the  river  Lea  with  the 
Cam,  and  thus  create  internal  navigation  from  Lynn 
to  London. 

The  seats  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  this  coun- 
ty are  very  numerous,  especially  on  the  western  skie 
of  it,  where  it  approaches  to  the  metropolis,  and 
where  man^  of  the  richer  citizens  have  fixed  their 
country  residences.  The  most  remarkable  are,  Aud- 
ley  End,  belonging  to  Lord  Braybrooke ;  Braxted 
Lodge,  Peter  Duncane,  Esq. ;  Copped  Hall,  John 
Conyers,  Esq. ;  Dagenham  Park,  Sir  Thomas  Neave ; 
Easter  Lodge,  Viscount  Maynard;  Felix  HaU^ 
Charles  Western ;  Gosfield  Hall,  Marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  Hallingbury  Place,  John  Houblon,  Esq. ; 
Hill  Hall,  Sir  William  Smith;  Langlees,  William 
TufiheU,  Esq.;  Mistley  Hall,  F.  H.  Rigby,  Esq.; 
Moulsham  Hall,  Sir  H.  C.  St  John  Mildmay ;  Eoy- 
don,  Sh*  George  Duckett;  Terling  Place,  John 
Strutt,  Esq. ;  Thomdon  Hall,  Lord  Petre ;  Wansted 
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Ewxthire  House,  Hon.  William  Pole  Tylney  Long  Welletley ; 
n        Weald  Hall,  Christopher  Towerf,  Esq. ;  Bell  House, 

Europe,  gj^  Thomas  Lennard ;  Whitley,  Thomas  Walford, 
Esq.  The  family  of  Capel  derive  the  title  of  Earl 
from  this  county,  that  of  Nassau  from  the  town  of 
Rochford ;  and  Mr  Abbot,  late  Speaker  of. the  House 
of  Commons,  has  been  created  Lord  Colchester. 
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See  Morant's  History  and  Antiquiiiei  of  Etsex^^  Eiieuhiic 
Dale's  Hisiory  qf  Harwkh'^^History  of  Essex,  8vo,  H 

1769»  ascribed  to  Bate  Dudley— Arthur  Young's  ^^^^ 
Survey  of  £«mx— Qrayley  and  Britton's  Beauties  qf 
England   and    fFo/^f— Lyson's  Environs  of  Lon* 
don. 

(w.  w.) 


EUROPE, 


Compan-     ^Inb  of  tlic  great  divisions  of  the  globe.     On  a 
ti?c  AdYiin- first  view,  Europe  appears  to  be  less  favoured  by 
u^ei  and     nature  than  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe  over 
l^u>dm*    which  it  has  obtained  so  great  an  ascendancy.     It  is 
Drngioo^of  ni"ch  smaller  in  extent ;  its  rocky  and  mountainous 
the  Globe.   Surface  does  not  admit  of  those  noble  rivers,  like 
inland  seas,  which  lay  open  the  remotest  regions  of 
Asia  and  America  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Its  vegetable  productions  are  neither  so  various  nor 
so  exuberant ;  and  it  is  poorly  supplied  with  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  with  many  of  those  commodities  on 
which  mankind  set  the  greatest  value.    On  tlie  other 
hand,  the  climate  of  Europe,  if  it  nourishes  a  less 
luxuriant  vegetation,  is  of  an  equal  and  temperate 
kind,  well  adapted  to  preserve  the  human  frame  in 
that  state  of  health  and  vigour  which  fits  it  for  la^ 
hour,  and  promotes  the  developement  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  powers.    The  mountains  that  in- 
tersect its  surface  were  barriers  which  enabled  infant 
communities  to  protect  themselves  from  violence, 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  arts,  knowledge,  and 
civilization.     If  it  has  few  lar^e  navigable  rivers,  its 
inland  seas  and  bays  are  the  hnest  in  the  world,  and 
were  the  means  of  creating  and  nourishing  that  conu- 
mercial  spirit  which  has  been  one  ^reat  source  of  its 
improvement.     Though  comparatively  deficient  in 
gold  and  silver,  it  is  abundantly  supplied  with  those 
useful  metals  and  minerals  which  minister  still  more 
essentially  to  the  wants  of  civilized  life.     Its  appar- 
ent defects  have  become  the  source  of  real  benefits, 
and  the  foundation  of  its  grandeur.     The  disadvan- 
tages of  its  soil  and  climate  have  excited  the  indus- 
try of  its  inhabitants,  given  them  clearer  ideas  of 
property,  kindled  a  resolute  spirit  to  defend  their 
rights,  and  called  into  existence  that  skill  and  enter- 
prise, and  those  innumerable  arts  and  inventions, 
which  have  enabled  the  inhabitants  of  this  apparent- 
ly barren  and  rocky  promontory  to  command  the 
riches  and  lux  varies  of  all  the  most  favoured  regions 
of  the  globe.     It  is  only  in  Europe  that  knowledge 
and  the  arts  seem  to  be  indigenous.    Though  they 
have  appeared  at  times  among  some  of  the  nations  of 
Asia,  they  have  either  stopt  short  after  advancing  a 
few  steps,  or  they  have  speedily  retrograded  and 
perished,  like  something  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the 
people.    In  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  they  have 
sprung  up  at  distant  periods,  and  in  a  variety  of 
situations ;  they  have  risen  spontaneously  and  ra- 
pidlyi  and  dedined  slowly;  and  when  they  disap- 
peared,  it.  was.  evident,    they  were   but   crushed 
for  the  time  by.  external  violence,  to  rise  again 
when  the  pressure  had  subsided.     It  is  only  in 
Europe,  and  among  colonies  of  Europeans,  that 
the  powers  of  the  humaa  mind,  braking  through 


the  slavish  attachment  to  ancient  usages  and  institu-  - 
tions,  have  developed  that  principle  of  progressive 
improvement  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
the  final  results.    The  rudest  tribe  in  Europe,  in 
which  this  principle  has  taken  root,  has  a  certain 
source  of  superiority  over  the  most  improved  na* 
tions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  where  society  remains  per- 
fectly stationary.    If  these  nations  are  ever  destined 
to  advance  in  civilization,  they  must  borrow  from 
Europe  those  arts  which  she  has  invented,  and  which 
belong  to  civilized  life  in  every  climate.    But  the  te« 
nacious  adherence  of  rude  nations  to  the  customs 
and  superstitions  of  their  ancestors  will  not  allow  ua 
to  hope  that  the  benefits  of  civilization  will  be  ra- 
pidly diffused  in  this  way.     It  is  more  probable,  that 
colonies  from  the  older  states  of  Europe  will  multi-    • 
ply,  as  the  population  becomes  more  and  more  re- 
dundant ;  and  that  these  colonies  will  carry  the  arts 
and  knowledge,  the  language  and  manners  of  £u* 
rope  with  them,  to  the  other  quarters  of  the  world. 
From  preJMdices  on  both  sides,  it  is  found  that  two 
races  in  very  different  stages  of  civilization  do  not 
readily  amsdgamate;  and  it  is  therefore  probable, 
that  the  feebler  inhabitants  of  these  countries,  like 
the  American  Indians,  will  be  gradually  displaced 
by  the  continued  encroachments  of  the  more  ener- 
getic race  of  Europe.   Such  a  change,  however,  must 
take  place  slowly,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  alarm 
humanity.    The  vast  number  of  tribes  that  people 
Asia  and  Africa  seem  bom  only  to  be  the  victims  of 
savage  superstition    and    ferocious  tyranny.      No 
treatment  they  are  likely  to  experience  from  Euro- 
pean colonies  can  render  their  condition  worse ;  and 
were  the  whole  swarm  of  these  nations  to  die  out  in 
the  course  of  nature  without  being  renewed,  no  great 
deduction  would  be  made  from  the  sum  of  human 
enjoyment     Should  the  state  of  things  we  have  been 
contemplating,  and  which  seems  to  arise  naturally  out 
of  the  circumstances  of  Europe,  and  the  other  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  be  realized,  it  will  be  curious  to 
reflect  on  the  circle  of  changes  which  will  then  be 
completed.    The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  the  modern,  were  originally  colonies  sent  off 
irom  the  surplus  population  of  Asia.    Here  they 
have  thrown  off  their  barbarism,  invented  and  im- 
proved arts  and  sciences,  and  carried  their  social  in- 
stitutions to  a  high  degree  of  perfection ;  and  new, 
in  the  maturity  of  their  strength^  they  are  throwing 
back  then:  surplus  numbers  upon  Asia,  to  conquer 
and  supplant  the  remains  of  those  tribes  from  whom 
they  originally  sprung. 

Europe  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Boimdarici 
Arctic  and  Atlantic  Oceans;  on  the  south  by  the*'^^''^^ 
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Climate. 


Mediterranean ;  on  the  east  by  the  rivers  Don,  Wol- 
ga»  and  Kama,  and  by  the  Uralian  Mountains  from 
the  Kama  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  These  are  the  li* 
mits  most  generally  admitted.  Some  alterations  have 
been  proposed,  on  the  south-east  side,  with  the  view 
of  making  the  boundary  line  correspond  more  accu- 
rately with  the  physical  divisions  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face ;  but  as  they  have  not  obtained  the  sanction  of 
geographers  generally,  the  line  that  is  best  known 
seems  entitled  to  the  preference.  The  greatest  length 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  from  Cape  St  Vincent 
to  the  Sea  of  Kara,  in  the  direction  of  north-east  and 
south-west,  and  is  3490  English  miles.  Its  greatest 
extent  from  north  to  south  is  from  Cape  Matapan  to 
Cape  North,  2420  miles.  Its  greatest  extent  from 
east  to  west  is  on  tlie  parallel  of  48^,  from  Brest  to 
River  Don;  2230  miles.  The  superficies  of  Europe, 
including  the  Azores,  Iceland,  Nova  Zembla,  and  all 
Che  other  islands  belonging  to  it,  is  3,432,000  Eng- 
lish square  miles. 

The  climate  of  Europe  is  distinguished  by  two  pe- 
culiarities. It  enjoys  a  higher  mean  temperature 
than  any  of  the  other  great  divisions  of  the  world, 
in  the  corresponding  latitudes ;  and  it  is  not  subject 
to  such  violent  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  These 
advantages  it  owes  chiefly  to  its  numerous  seas,  in- 
land bays,  and  lakes,  which  render  its  temperature 
similar  to  that  of  islands ;  and  partly  also,  according 
io  Humboldt,  to  its  situation  at  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  greatest  range  of  dry  land  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe ;  the  western  sides  of  all  continents  being 
warmer  than  the  eastern.  Europe  lies  almost  entirely 
whhin  the  temperate  zone,  not  more  than  one-four- 
teenth part  of  its  surface  being  within  the  arctic  circle. 
Only  a  very  small  part  of  it  is  uninhabitable  from 
Cold,  and  it  nowhere  suffers  much  from  excessive 
heat.  The  meau  temperature  at  its  southern  extre- 
mity, in  the  latitude  of  36^  is  about  66^  of  Fahren- 
heit ;  and  at  Cape  North  in  the  latitude  of  7lS  where 
the  mean  temperature  is  32°,  the  cold  is  not  greater 
than  in  the  latitudes  of  55  or  56  on  tlie  east  coasts 
of  Asia  and  America.  Hence  Europe  is  habitable 
at  a  higher  latitude  by  12  or  14  degrees  than  either 
of  these  continents.  The  following  table,  taken  from 
Humboldt's  Memoir  on  the  Distribution  of  Heat  (a- 
bridged  in  Dr  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophi/,  XL 
188),  shows  the  difierence  in  temperature  between 
Europe  and  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia  and  America 
at  the  parallel  of  40^:  the  difierence  is  much  greater 
at  the  parallel  of  60\ 


I 


Lat 


of  the  Yctt. 


Rome,  -  41.35 
Pekin,  -  39-54 
New  York,   40.40 


Mean  Temperature 


60.4 
65.2 
53.8 


of  3  Winter 

Months. 


45.8 
26.8 
29.8 


of  3  Suinmer 
Monthb. 


75.2 
82.6 
79.2 


There  is  a  difference  of  the  same  kind  between 
the  temperature  of  the  sea-coasts  of  Europe  and  the 
interior.  In  islands,  and  on  the  sea-coast,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  is  higher,  and  the  heat  is 


more  equally  distributed  through  the  difSnreiit  sea^  Eonpe. 
sons.  As  we  advance  from  the  coast  eastward  the 
mean  annual  temperature  diminishes,  but  the  beat  of 
summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  increase.  Thus  Loa« 
don  has  the  same  mean  annual  temperature  as  Vien^ 
na,  but  it  has  the  summer  of  Petersburgh,  and  the 
winter  is  warmer  than  at  Milan.  The  Mediterrar 
nean,  the  Baltic,  and  inland  lakes,  produce  the  same 
effect  as  the  ocean  in  an  inferior  degree.  The  two 
following  tables  are  taken  from  Humboldt  {Annals 
of  PhiL  XI.  1 88) ;  the  first  shows  the  temperature 
of  the  year»  and  the  various  seasons  in  places  having 
the  same  latitude ;  tlie  second  shows  the  different  dis- 
tribution of  heat  through  the  various  seasons  in 
places  having  the  same  mean  annual  temperature. 


Mean  Tcmpentuie                          | 

PLACES. 

of  the 

Win- 

Snm- 

Att- 

Warm* 
«t 

Coldfltl 

Vcw. 

ter. 

Spiing. 

mer. 

Month. 

Month. 

I.     Lat,  56, 

Edinburgh,  * 

47.8 

88.6 

46.4 

58.2 

48.4 

59A 

38.3 

Copenhagen, 

^5.6 

30.8 

41.2 

62.6 

48.4 

65.0 

27.2 

Moscow, 

40.*/ 

10.8 

44.0 

67.1 

38.3 

70.6 

6,0 

Lat.  48. 

St  Male, 

54.4 

44.2 

52.2 

06.0 

55.8 

670 

41.8 

Vienna, 
11.          Lai. 

50.6 

32.8 

51.2 

69.2 

50.6 

70.6 

26.6 

Dublin,   53.21 

49.2 

S9.2 

47.3 

596 

50.0 

Prague,  50.5 

^9.4 

S1.4 

47.6 

68.9 

50.2 

The  mountains  of  Europe  are  more  numerous  in  Mouniuiis. 
proportion  to  its  extent  than  those  of  the  other  great 
continents,  but  they  are  of  less  elevation  than  the 
mountains  of  America  and  Asia.  The  highest,  and 
the  most  extensive  chains  in  Europe,  run  generally 
in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  and  are  placed 
near  its  southern  shores.  The  central  mass  of  the 
Alps,  with  which  all  the  other  mountains  in  the  south 
of  Europe  are  connected,  forms  the  summit  of  the 
continent,  and  determines  the  position  of  the  surface^ 
and  the  course  of  most  of  the  rivers.  From  this 
central  point  the  surface  of  the  land  descends  to  the 
sea  by  a  series  of  vallies,  skirted  by  subordinate 
chains.  The  three  countries  to  the  southward  of  the 
Alps  and  their  branches,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain^ 
consist  of  mountainous  peninsulas  projecting  into  the 
Mediterranean.  The  countries  to  the  west,  north, 
and  east  of  the  Alps,  which  present  more  extensive 
plains  and  gentle  declivities,  are  the  seats  of  the 
three  principal  monarchies  in  tlie  south  of  Europe. 
Austria,  seated  on  the  eastern  declivity,  rules  over 
the  countries  watered  by  the  Danube ;  France  oc- 
cupies the  western  declivity,  and  the  countries  water- 
ed by  the  principal  streams  that  flow  to  the  west; 
and  Prussia  the  countries  watered  by  the  streams 
that  flow  to  the  north.  If  we  descend  from  the  Alps 
to  the  sea  in  a  western  direction,  the  firsi  valley  we 
meet  with  is  the  level  part  of  Switzerland  between 
the  Alps  and  Mount  Jura,  elevated  from  1600  to 
1800  feet  above  the  sea;  the  second,  between  Jura 
and  the  Cevennes,  some  hundred  feet  lower ;  and 
the  third,  and  lowest,  extends  from  the  Cevennes  to 


Copenhagen  ia  about  680  miles  east  from  Edinburgh ;  Moscow  about  1000  niiles  farther* 
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the  Atlantic  hi  a  north  and  north-east  direction, 
Che  tirst  valley  is  Bavaria,  the  second  Bohemia,  both 
of  which  are  completely  enclosed  by  mounuins ;  the 
thirds  consisting  of  Silema,  Brandenburg,  and  Po- 
land, terminates  in  the  Baltic,  in  an  eastern  di- 
rection the  fir^t  valley  is  Austria,  the  second,  Hun- 
gary, both  encircled  with  mountains ;  the  third,  Bul- 
garia, extends  to  the  Black  Sea.  South  from  the 
Alps  we  have  first  the  valley  of  Lombardy,  and  then 
the  narrow  coast  of  Grenoa.  The  vast  plain  occu- 
pied by  Russia,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Swedish 
peninsula,  may  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of 
the  valley  of  Prussia  and  Poland,  extending  to  the 
Dofrines  on  the  west,  the  Uralians  on  the  east, 
and  Mount  Caucasus  on  the  south.  Thus,  in  a  ge- 
neral point  of  view,  the  elevation  and  declivity  of  the 
large  plains  of  southern  Europe  bear  a  certain  rela- 
tion to  the  position  and  distance  of  the  central  mass 
of  the  Alps. 

The  principal  mass  of  the  Alps  extends  in  a  semi- 
circle from  Nice,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
to  Trieste,  on  the  Adriatic,  a  distance  of  550  miles. 
Southward  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  Alps  consist  of  a 
single  chain,  with  many  lateral  branches,  which  lie 
chiefly  on  the  west  side;  but  immediately  to  the 
eastward  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  principal  chain  divides 
into  two,  which  enclose  the  sources  of  the  Rhone. 
These  meet,  again,  at  St  Gothard,  and,  on  the  east 
side  of  it,  part  into  three  chains,  one  of  which  loses 
iuelf  in  Bavaria,  another  in  Austria  near  Vienna, 
and  the  third  terminates  near  Trieste.  A  lateral 
chain,  of  no  great  elevation,  passes  eastward,  and 
connects  the  A  Ips  with  the  mountains  of  European 
Turkey.  Smaller  branches  connect  the  Alps  with 
the  Bohemian  and  Carpathian  mountains  on  the 
north,  with  the  Vosges  and  Cevennes  on  the  west, 
and,  through  the  latter,  with  the  Pyrenees.  The 
Apennines  are  but  a  prolongation  of  the  Alps  on 
the  south.  Mont  Blanc,  the  loftiest  of  the  Alps, 
and  t^e  highest  mountain  in  Europe,  has  an  ele- 
vation of  15,680  English  feet;  and  Mount  Rosa, 
the  Jungfrau,  the  Schreikhom,  and  several  other 
summits,  approach  to  this  height.  The  elevation  of 
the  chain  aiminishes  towards  both  extremities.  In 
general,  the  escarpments,  or  steepest  sides,  are  turn- 
ed towards  Italy,  and  the  lateral  and  subordinate 
branches  are  most  numerous,  and  extend  farthest  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  central  chain  of  the  Alps 
consists  chiefly  of  granite,  gneiss,  sienite,  and  other 
primitive  rocks.  Among  the  lateral  ridges,  to  the 
westward  of  St  Gothard,  calcareous  rocks,  with  clay- 
slate  and  mica-slate,  abound  on  the  side  of  France ; 
on  the  side  of  Italy,  the  ridges  are  narrower,  magne» 
sian  rocks  abound,  and  the  clay-slate  is  wanting.  On 
both  sides  are  found  great  deposits  of  gravel,  and 
large  detached  blocks  or  boulders,  often  at  a  vast  dis- 
tance from  their  original  situations.  Eastward  from 
St  Gothard,  the  central  chain  is  accompanied  on  each 
side  by  a  calcareous  chain  of  great  elevation.* 
Though  the  summiu  of  the  Alps  are  steep  and 
rocky,  and  the  Ugfaer  vailies  are  filled  with  glacien, 
there  is  much  good  soil  below.    Ihe  vine  grows  to 


the  height  of  l600  feet  above  the  sea,  the  oak  to  the  Bnrapoi 
height  of  3390,  corn  to  4200  feet,  and  the  larch  to  ^^V"^^ 
6720  feet.  At  6400  feet  above  the  sea,  we  have 
the  climate  of  Lapland,  in  latitude  68^,  so  that  a  de« 
gree  of  latitude,  in  the  northern  half  of  the  temperate 
zone  in  Europe,  corresponds  to  an  elevation  of  about 
290  feet.  The  inferior  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  ac- 
cording to  Humboldt,  is  at  the  height  of  8760  feet, 
in  the  latitude  of  46°.     (AnnaU  qf  Phil.  II.  373.) 

The  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  is  next  to  the  Pytenees. 
Alps  in  elevation,  runs  in  the  direction  of  east  and 
west.  Its  length  is  about  240  miles ;  but,  if  we  in- 
clude the  Cantabrtan  mountains,  which  continue  in 
the  same  line  without  interruption,  the  whole  length 
will  be  about  500  miles.  The  central  chain  of  the 
proper  Pyrenees  is  of  granite,  but  the  most  elevated 
summits  are  of  secondary  limestone,  and  lie  on  the 
south  side  of  the  granite.  Mont  Perdu,  esteemed 
the  loftiest  of  the  whole  range,  consists  of  fetid  lime* 
stone,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  11,270  feet.  The 
south  side  of  the  Pyrenees  is  rugged  and  precipitous; 
but,  on  the  north,  there  is  a  gradual  descent  to  the 
plains  of  France  by  a  series  of  parallel  ridges  dimi- 
nishing in  height.  The  Cantabrian  mountains  are 
lower  than  the  Pyrenees,  and  present  their  steepest 
sides  to  the  north.  There  are  four  other  chains  of 
mountains  in  Spain  all  running  in  a  direction  ap- 
proaching to  east  and  west,  and  all  connected  with 
one  another  and  with  the  Pyrenees.  The  most  ele* 
vated  of  these  is  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  southmost^ 
one  of  whose  summits  rises  to  the  height  of  11,660 
feet  (Laborde,  I.  173.)  The  inferior  limit  of  per- 
petual snow  on  the  Pyrenees  is  at  the  height  of  8960. 
The  red  pine  rises  to  the  height  of  7480  feet,  which 
is  about  700  feet  higher  than  any  species  of  trees  on 
the  Alps,  t 

The  Apennines  form  an  uninterrupted  chain  750  Apconines. 
miles  in  length,  extending  from  the  south-west  ter- 
mination of  the  Alps  near  Nice  to  the  Straits  of 
Meesina.  The  north-west  division,  which  skirts  the  ba- 
sin of  Lombardy,  consists  chiefly  of  grey  wack6 ;  from 
Tuscany  to  near  the  southern  extremity,  the  prevail* 
ing  rock  is  secondary  limestone.     Granite  and  other 

Primitive  rocks  are  found  at  the  two  extremities  in 
jguria  and  Calabria,  but  are  wholly  wanting  in  the 
intermediate  space.  The  most  considerable  eleva- 
tions are  about  the  middle  of  the  chain,  where  11 
Gransasso  rises  to  the  height  of  9570  feet.  (^Edimb. 
Review,  XX VL  156.) 

The  Carpathian  and  Sudetic  moantains,  with  the  Cupiufaianft. 
Erzegebirge  and  Boehmerwald,  may  be  considered 
as  Ibrming  one  continaed  chain,  the  length  of  which, 
from  the  point  where  it  strikes  the  Danube  in  Hun- 
gary, to  the  point  where  it  strikes  the  same  river  in 
Bavaria,  is  about  IfiOO  miles,  exclusive  of  the  trans* 
verse  branches  which  separate  Moravia  from  Bohe- 
mia and  Hungary.  The  declivities  of  this  lonjg 
range  of  mountains  are  steepest  on  the  south  side. 
The  elevations  are  lowest  on  the  west,  and  generally 
increase  as  we  advance  eastward,  till  we  come  to 
the  sources  of  the  Thiess  in  the  north  of  Hungary, 
after  which  they  again  decline.    The  fichtelberg, 


•  Mentelle  et  Malte-Brun,  Geographic,  Paris,  1803-5,  VII.  509. 

t  Mentelle  et  Malte-Bnio,  Geog.  XV.  52.^Annab  if  Phil.  VII.  373, 
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at  the  westmost  point  of  the  chain,  is  40S0  feet  high; 
Schnekoppe,  the  highest  of  the  Sudetic  mountiuos,  is 
5280  feet,  and  Lomnitz  in  Hungary,  the  loftiest  of 
the  whole  range,  is  8460  feet.  None  of  these  moun- 
tains rise  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  the  inferior 
limit  of  which,  according  to  Wahlenberg,  is  about 
60.feet  above  the  summit  of  Lomnitz,  The  most 
elevated  parts  of  these  mountains  consist  of  primitive 
rocks ;  corn  and  fruit  trees  are  said  to  grow  at  a 
greater  height  upon  the  Carpathians  than  upon  the 
Alps,  though  the  latter  are  two     degrees  farther 

soutii.  ♦ 

The  chain  of  the  Dofrines,  or  great  Scandinavian 
Alps,  is  about  1000  miles  in  length,  and  has  a  gene- 
ral elevation  of  from  6000  to  6500  feet.  The  alii- 
tude  of  Snahatta,  near  the  centre  of  the  chain,  in  la- 
titude 63,  is  about  8120  feet.  (Von  Buch's  Travds.) 
These  mountains  consist  almost  entirely  of  primitive 
rocks,  and  present  their  steepest  sides  to  the  west.  On 
Sulitelma,  the  highest  mountain  of  this  chain  in  Lap- 
land,  in  latitude  67-10,  the  inferior  limit  of  perpetual 
snow  is  at  the  height  of  3500  feet. 

The  Uralian  mounuins,  which  form  the  boundary 
of  Europe  on  the  north-east,  are  but  imperfectly 
known.  Some  of  their  summits  are  covered  wiUi 
perpetual  snow,  but  their  height  is  believed  not  to 
exceed  that  of  the  Scandinavian  Alps.  They  con* 
sist  chiefly  of  primitive  rocks.  The  whole  length  of 
the  diain,  which  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  is 
4ibout  1400  miles,  but  more  than  one-half  of  it  is  in 

Asia* 

Of  the  mountains  of  European  Turkey,  we  know 
as  little  as  of  the  Urals.  From  a  central  point,  near- 
ly equidistant  from  the  Danube,  the  Adriatic,  and 
the  fegean  Sea,  three  chains  proceed  in  different 
directions ;  one,  the  ancient  Hemus,  runs  eastward 
to  the  Black  Sea ;  a  second,  north-westward,  till  it 
joins  the  Carnic  Alps;  and  a  third,  southward 
through  the  peninsula  of  Greece.  These  principal 
chains  send  out  many  branches,  but  neither  their 
height,  nor  their  geological  structure,  is  known  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy* 

The  Cevennes  in  the  south  of  France  extend  about 
300  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  their 
two  most  elevated  summits,  Mont  d'Or  and  Cantal, 
rise  to  the  height  of  6400  and  6100  feet.  Mount 
Jura,  between  France  and  Switzerland,  has  nearly  the 
same  elevation.  The  Vosges,  a  small  chain  in  the 
north-eist  of  France,  rise  nowhere  more  than  4600 
feet  above  the  sea.    (MehteHe  et  Malte-Brun,  Geog. 

XVI.  6,  28,  44.) 

The  mountains  of  Britam  extend  with  some  inter- 
ruptions over  a  space  of  630  miles,  along  the  west 
side  of  the  island.  They  are  not  placed  in  chains, 
but  rather  in  irregular  groups,  and  consist  chiefly  of 
primitive  and  transition  rocks.  Snowden  in  Caer- 
narvonshire, the  highest  mountain  in  Wales,  has  an 
elevation  of  3568  feet.  Bennevis  in  Invemess-ehire, 
which  rises  4350  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  iHghest 
land  in  the  island.    (Jameson's  Geogimy,  319, 320.) 

There  are  thirteen  volcanoes  in  Europe,  which 
are  all  situated  in  the  vicmity  of  the  sea.  The  most 
remarkable  are^  Mount  Etna,  m  Sidly,  whidi  is 


10,963  feet  in  height.  (Jameson.)  Its  eruptions  Europe, 
happep  very  irregularly ;  sometimes  50  or  100  years 
have  intervened  between  one  eruption  and  another, 
at  other  times  less  than  one  year.  Mount  Vesuvius^ 
in  Naples,  which  lies  about  200  miles  north  from 
Etna,  is  3900  feet  high.  (Jameson.)  Its  eruptions 
are  less  frequent  than  those  of  Etna.  Stromboli, 
which  occupies  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
about  80  miles  north  from  Etna,  is  the  only  volcano 
in  Europe  that  throws  out  smoke  or  flames  constant- 
ly. Heckla  is  a  mountain  near  the  south  coast  of 
Iceland,  4900  feet  high.  (Jameson.)  Its  eruptions 
are  not  frequent.    The  last  was  in  1783. 

Europe  u  well  watered  with  rivers,  but  they  are  RiTtn. 
but  brooks  compared  with  the  mighty  streams  of 
Asia  and  America ;  and,  from  the  ooevenoess  of  the 
surface,  afford,  in  general,  no  great  extent  of  inland 
navigation.  The  &snube,  the  largest  river  that  is 
entirely  in  Europe,  is  about  1500  miles  in  length, 
and  waters  a  superfides  of  370,000  square  miles. 
But  the  Amazons,  though  only  twice  the  length  of 
the  Danube,  waters  a  surface  seven  times  as  large, 
and  equal  to  four-fifths  of  the  Continent  of  Europe ; 
and,  as  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  tropical 
countries  is  much  greater  than  in  northern  latitudes, 
it  is  probable,  notwithstanding  the  increased  evapo- 
ration there,  that  the  Amazons  conveys  more  water 
than  all  the  rivers  of  Europe  put  together.  If  we 
divide  the  length  of  the  Danube  into  a  hundred 
parts,  the  lengUi  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Europe, 
expressed  in  these  parts,  will  be  as  follows : 


Danube, 

• 

100 

Wolga  (partly  in 

Asia), 

ISO 

Dneiper, 

72 

Don, 

69 

Rhine, 

49 

Elbe, 

^^ 

42 

Vistula, 

41 

Loire, 

87 

Tagus, 

32 

Oder, 

31 

Rhone, 

30 

Seine, 

23 

Po, 

21 

Tiber, 

•• 

10 

Thames, 

. 

9 

A  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  waters  of  the 
European  Continent  flows  into  the  Mediterranean 
than  the  extent  of  its  coasts  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect. The  high  mountains  that  ranffe  along  the 
south  of  Europe,  parallel  ^o  its  shores,  m>m  Gibraltar 
to  Constantinople,  turn  the  course  of  the  large 
streams  in  an  opposite  direction.  Tliouffh  the  length 
of  the  line  of  coast  between  the  points  last-mention- 
ed, without  computing  minute  sinuosities,  is  4000 
miles,  or  one-fourth  of  the  circumference  of  Europe, 
not  more  than  one*tenth  of  the  waters  of  this  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  fall  into  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Black  Sea,  on  the  other  hand,  which  presents 
only  850  miles  of  coast  on  the  side  iii  Europe,  re- 
ceives one*fourth  of  its  waters.  It  will  be  seen,  from 
the  subjoined  tablet  that  one-tenth  part  of  the  waters 
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of  Europe  flow  into  Asm  by  the  Wolga;  that  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic  aione  receive  one-half, 
while  onljT  about  one^aixth  falls  into  the  Atlantic. 
If  the  whole  of  the  river  waten  of  Europe  be  divided 
into  a  hundred  parts^  their  distribution  will  be  nearly 
as  follows : 


Whole  length  of  the  bounding 
line  of  Europe,  and  whole 
quantity  of  water, 

Mediterranean,  from  Gibraltar 
to  Constantinople, 

Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Asoph, 

The  Baltic  to  the  Naze  of  Nor- 
way, 

The  Atlantic,  from  Gibraltar 
to  Cape  North, 

The  Arctic  OceaOf  from  Cape 
North  to  the  Sea  of  Kara, 

The  Caspian  Sea  (in  A8ia)i 


Length  of 

Coast  io 

Miles. 


Water  con- 

reyedby 

Riyenin 

parts. 


16,000  100 


4000 
850 

S340 

9640 

2000 


10 
% 

25 

17 

12 
10 


{ArrowmUh^s  Aiku.) 

We  are  not  acquamted  with  the  height  of  the 
sources  of  many  of  the  European  rivers  above  the 
sea.  Those  of  the  Danube,  according  to  Malta* 
Brun,  are  from  8100  to  2200  English  feet,  which 
•gives  a  fall  of  one  foot  and  a  half  j9«r  mile ;  but,  near 
4he  sea,  the  inclination  is  less ;  for,  at  Buda,  900  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  its  height,  according  to 
Wahlenberg,  is  229  feet,  whidi  gives  a  fall  of  three 
inches  fifr  mile,  for  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  In 
general,  the  rivers  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  north 
of  Germany,  flow  over  a  more  level  surface,  and  are 
more  navigable,  than  those  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
Professor  Robison  slates,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Abbe  Chappe,  that  the  sources  of  the  Wolga  are 
but  480  feet  above  the  ocean  (Eficy.  Brit,  article 
River)  ;  but,  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  which  this  river 
terminates,  is  ibund  to  be  324  feet  below  the  Black 
'Sea  {Ann.  Phil.  VIII.  391),  this  increases  the  space 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  Wolga  descend  to 
804  feet,  in  a  course  of  2000  miles.  The  average 
Ml  may  therefore  be  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
per  mile. 

Tlie  islands  of  Europe,  iodudmg  Nova  2^embla 
and  Iceland,  occupy  a  space  equal  to  280,000  souare 
miles,  or  one  eleventh  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
Continent ;  and  of  this  space,  the  area  of  the  British 
Isles  amounts  to  rather  less  than  one  half.  The 
Black  Sea  is  the  only  large  sea  c<mnected  with  £u* 
Tope,  in  which  diere  are  no  islands  worthy  of  notice^ 

Tlie  Mediterranean,  the  noblest  inland  sea  in  the 
world,  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Europe,  se* 
parating  it  from  Africa,  and  partly  also  from  Asia. 
It  may  be  considered  as  the  bottom  of  a  vast  basin 
formed  by  the  PyreneeSi  Alps,  Mount  Hemus,  Tau- 
rus, Libanus,  and  Atlaa.  These  mountains  are 
every  where  near  kg  shores,  which  are  consequently 
narrow  and  much  inclined.  Hence  there  are  no 
such  extensive  plains  as  Hungary  or  Poland  near 
the  coast  of  this  sea,  and  hence  also  no  very  large 
rivers  fall  into  it  except  the  Nile ;  and,  altogether,  it 
receives  a  smaller  quantity  of  water  from  rivers  than 
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the  IMack  Sea  or  tlie  Baltlci  though  six  times  larger  fiunpe. 
•tharn  either.  Its  length  is  about  2350  ihiles ;  its  ^^"V^^ 
breadth  is  extremely  various,  and  its  surface  (exclu- 
sivc  of  the  Black  Sea)  is  nearly  equal  to  1,000,000 
of  square  English  miles,  or  something  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  is  generally  of 
great  depth,  and  its  numerous  islandSf  which  have 
uniformly  a  rocky  surHtCe,  appear  to  be  the  sum* 
mits  of  marine  mountains. 

The  Baltic,  the  greatest  inland  sea  that  is  entire*  Balder 
ly  in  Europe,  is  about  1200  miles  long,  of  very  un« 
equal  breadth,  and  presents  a  surface  of  175,000 
square  miles,  exclusive  of  islands.  It  occupies  the 
bottom  of  another  large  basin,  850  miles  in  breadth, 
and  1400  in  length,  extending  from  the  Norwegian 
moimtaios,  on  the  north  and  west,  to  the  Carpathi- 
ans on  the  south,  and  to  the  high  lands  in  which 
the  Dneiper,  Don,  and  Wolga  rise  on  the  east.  This 
basin,  equal  to  one^ird  of  the  surface  of  Europe» 
lias  a  very  di£ferent  character  from  that  of  the  Me* 
diterranean.  The  mountains  are  not  very  elevated, 
and  are  so  placed  as  to  leave  a  large  tract  of  Imid 
very  little  inclined  between  them  imd  the  Baltic, 
over  which,  especially  on  the  south  side,  many  con- 
siderable  rivers  flow  with  a  gentle  current.  Hence 
the  country  round  the  Baltic  is  much  more  level 
than  round  the  Mediterranean;  lakes  are  numerous 
in  the  low  grounds,  finm  the  want  of  declivity;  the 
sea  itself  is  comparatively  shallow,  and  receiving  a 
much  mreater  quantity  of  river  water,  it  is  much  in- 
lerior  m  saltness.  The  coounerce  of  the  Bahic  is 
annually  interrupted  by  the  ice,  which  endures  four 
months  in  the  Golfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland.  The 
whole  of  this  inland  sea  has  sometimes  been  frozen 
ever  for  a  short  time,  but  this  is  rare. 

The  Black  Sea,  which  belongs  only  partly  to  Eu-  BladL  Sea. 
tope,  »  690.^  miles  long,  360  miles  broad,  and,  in 
eluding  the  sea  of  Asoph,  presents  a  surface  of 
170,000  square  miles,  being  almost  of  the  same  mag- 
nitude as  the  Baltic  It  derives  four-fifths  of  its  wa- 
ter from  Europe,  and  is  curiously  distinguished  from 
the  other  seas  of  Europe,  by  its  being  almost  to* 
tally  without  islands. 

The  White  Sea  is  450  miles  in  length,  of  a  very  White  Sea. 
irregular   figure,  and  occupies  a  space  equal  to 
85,000  square  miles.    It  receives  some  considerable 
riversy  but  is  frosen  during  six  months  of  the  year. 

The  hdcea  of  Europe  are  numerous,  and  are  of  Uln^ 
two  kinds;  those  which  lie  in  cavities  at  the  foot  of 
higli  mountains,  which  are  generall]^  deep ;  such  as 
the  lakes  in  the  Alps ;  en  the  east  side  of  the  Nor- 
wegian mountains;  and  among  the  mountams  of 
England  and  Scotland ;  and  thc^  which  are  formed 
in  level  countriea  from  the  want  of  a  suifiGieiit  de^ 
clivity  to  carry  off  the  water,  such  as  the  lakes  in 
Finland,  Palandi  and  Braadeiiburg.  Four-flftha  of 
the  lakes  of  Europe  are  in  the  country  round  the 
Baltic. 

The  soil  of  Europe  has  neither  the  tsxtremes  of  Son  and 
luxuriance  nor  sterility  which  belong  td^  the  soil  of  Prodw*^"*- 
the  other  great  continents.  If  it  does  not  vieldthe 
rich  fruits  of  tropical  climates,  it  is  not  aeformed 
by  the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  or  the  pestilent 
swanyps  of  Aiuerica.  It  doea  not  pour  forth  its 
riches  spontaneously,  but,  soliciting  the  care  and  ti»c 
labour  of  maoi  it  requites  his  ioduslry  wHli  what  b-  ^ 
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Eun^e.  necessary  to  supply  his  wants ;  and^  by  exercising. 
'^'^''V"^^  and  sharpening  his  powers  of  mind,  gives  birth  to 
.  those  arts  which  place  the  productions  of  the  most 
favoured  climates  at  his  disppsaU  Many  of  the 
plants  which  have  been  domesticated  in  Europe  are 
natives  of  distant  countries.  The  vine,  tbeolive^ 
and  the  mulberry,  are  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Syria  by  the  Greeks;  the  Arabians  intro- 
duced cotton ;  maize  was  received  from  the  Indian 
tribes  of  America;  the  walnut  and  peach  come  from 
Persia;  the  apricot  from  Armenia;. and  the  sugar* 
cane  from  China.  There  are  not  very  many  plants 
belonging  to  the  tropical  regions  that  absolutely  re- 
fuse to  grow  in  Europe,  but  an  enlightened  economy 
finds  other  productions  more  profitable.  Besides 
sugar  and  cotton,  the  banana,  the  orange,  citron,  fig, 
pomegranate,  and  date,  grow  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope. But  the  more  delicate  fruits  are  confined  to 
southern  latitudes,  and  disappear  one  by  one  as  we 
advance  northward.  And  it  U  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  zones  in  which  they  grow  genqrally  foUow 
the  lines  of  equal  summer  heat,  and  run  obliquely 
across  the  Continent  in  the  direction  of  south-west 
and  north-east.  If  a  line  is  drawn  on  the  map  from 
Brest  to  Konigsberg  skirting  the  southern  shores  of 
the  English  Channel,  and  the  Baltic,  the  zones 
that  limit  the  -growth  of  different  plants  run  nearly 
parallel  with  this  line.  (Young's  IVaveU  in  France, 
I.  306.)  This  holds  generally  in  the  south  and  mid- 
dle of  Europe ;  but  in  the  extreme  northern  parts, 
and  especially  with  regard  to  plants  that  require  a 
moderate  heat  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
lines  that  limit  the  growth  of  certain  vegetables  seem 
to  follow  a  different  course,  and  decline  towards  the 
south  as  we  advance  eastward,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  severity  and  length  of  the  winter.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  zones,  traced  as 
proper  for  different  plants,  only  mark  the  limits  with- 
in which  their  cultivation  is  found  advantageous. 
Most  of  them  will  grow  beyond  these  limits;  but 
they  either  require  some  peculiar  advantages  of  soil 
or  situation,  or  th^ty  are  less  profitable  than  other 
kinds  of  produce, 
vegetable  The  sugar  cane,  one  of  the  most  desirable  tropi- 
^^todnokom^  cal  plants,  grows  in  Sicily  and  the  south  of  Spain  in 
the  latitude  of  37^  and  SS^'.  The  culture  of  it,  which 
was  once  extensive  in  the  latter  country,  has  not 
been- entirely  abandoned^  even  since  sugar  was  pro- 
cured from  the  West  Indies.  Cotton  is  cultivated 
in  the  aouth  of  Spain  on  a  small  scale,  to  a  greater 
extent  in  Sicily,  the  south-east  angle  of  Italy^  and  in 
Greece  and  its  isles,  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  41}^: 
we  find  it  again  a  little  beyond  the  eastern  limits 
of  Europe,  at  Astrakan,  in  the  latitude  of  46^.  *  The 
orange  and  lemon  come  to  perfection  in  the  west  of 
Europe,  only  in  the  countries  to  4he  south  of  the  Py- 
renees and  Apennines,  within  the  latitude  of  43°  in 
Spain,  and  44^  in  Italy.    The  olive  does  not  succeed 


on  the  west  coast  x^t  France  in  the  latitude  of  46*, 
but  grows  as  far  north  as  44^  or  45°  on  tlie  east  of 
France,  and  in  Italy.  Attempts  to  raise  it  at  Astrakan, 
in  latitude  46°,  have  not  succeeded,  on  account  of 
the  rigour  of  the  winter.  The  fig  and  the  pomegra- 
nate, which  accompany  the  olive  in  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope, are  found  in  the  Taurida  in  the  east,  at  the  lati- 
tude of  46^  where  the  olive  will  not  grow,  a  proof  that 
these  trees  bear  the  winter  cold  better.  ( Young*s 
Trav,  I.  311 ;  Storch,  II.  309.)  The  climate  pro- 
per for  maize  b  found  to  terminate  on  the  west  coast 
of  France  at  45^° ;  on  the  Rhine  at  49® ;  on  the  Elbe 
at  50^  or  51®.  Rice  has  nearly  the  same  geographi- 
cal range,  but  requires  a  peculiar  soil  and  situation,  f 
The  culture  of  the  vine  extends  as  far  north  as  the 
latitude  of  47}®  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  on  the  Rhine 
to  501^ ;  and  on  the  Oder  to  52®.  In  Russia  it 
grows  as  far  north  nearly  as  52^,  but  is  not  cultivated 
beyond  50'>.  (Young*  I.  306 ;  Storch,  II.  310,  323.) 
The  mulberry  cenerSly  accompanies  the  vine.  The 
limits  of  the  culture  of  the  common  cerealia  are  not 
so  well  defined,  as  the  necessities  of  man  oblige  him 
to  raise  corn  under  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. In  a  general  point  of  view,  however,  the 
parallel  of  57®  or  58®  may  be  regarded  as  the  north- 
•em  limit  of  the'Cuitivationt>f  wheat  in  Europe.  It 
is  raised  as  fiir  north  as  60®  or  61®  in  Finland,  but 
only  in  some  favoured  spots.  In  Russia,  generally, 
it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  provinces  under  the  la- 
titude of  57®.  (Thomson's  Trav*  in  Svoedea,  409. 
Storch,  II.  229,  240.)  The  hardier  cerealia,  ry^ 
oau,  and  barley , are  cultivated  in  some  sheltered  situa- 
tions on  the  coast  of  Norway,  as  hish  as  the  latitude 
of  69®  55^.  But  on  the  east  side  of  the  Norwegian 
mountains,  these  grains  scarcely  ripen  in  tlie  lati- 
tude of  67^  or  68® ;  Mid  farther  east  in  Russia,  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  carry  cultivation  of  any 
kind  bqrond  the  latitude  of  60®  or  62®.  Barley, 
which  accommodates  itself  better  than  any  other 
grain  to  these  high  latitudes,  by  shortening  the  pe- 
riod of  its  growth,  is  sown  and  reaped  within  the 
space  of  seven  or  eight  weeks.  But  the  introduc- 
tion of  potatoes  promises  to  be  of  vast  advantage  in 
these  cold  regions,  as  this  plant  -thrives  and  yields  a 
produee  of  thirty  or  fifty  fold  in  places  where  grain 
often  will  not  ripen,  t  Peadies  and  apricots  succeed 
with  much  care  as  far  north  only  as  the  latitude  of 
50®  in  Russia ;  mdons  a&  far  as  52®.  The  plum  and 
the  cherry  grow  wild  as  far  north  as  55°  ^  but  are 
carried  farther  by  cultivation.  (Storch,  II.  302,  304, 
308.)  Fruit  trees  and  the  oak  terminate  in  Sweden, 
at  Geffle,  in  the  latitude  of  61®;  but  the  pine  and 
the  birch  advance  within  the  arctic  circle ;  and  the 
former  grows  to  the  height  of  siaty  feet  in  the  lati- 
tude of  70®.  {AnnaU  ofFhU.  VII.  382.)  The  black- 
berry  and  the  whortle-berrv  grow  in  Lapland,  and 
the  gooseberry  even  in  Greenland.  (Mentelle  et 
Idalte'Brun,  Geog.  L  502.)    Tobacco  is  extensively 
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cultivated  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  from  Sicily  to  Sweden.  Flax  and  hemp 
have  as  extensive  a  range  m  corn,  but  they  are 
raised  in  the  greatest  perfection  between  the  latitudes 
of  45^  and  60^. 

We  have  stated,  that  the  superficial  extent  of  Eu- 
rope is  about  8^432)000  square  miles.  If  we  draw  a 
eoncave  line  from  a  point  in  the  Uralian  mountains^ 
about  the  latitude  of  60^  or  61^,  to  the  west  coast  of 
Norway,  in  the  latitude  of  69S  passing  through  the 
Lake  Onega^  and  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  this  line  will  mark  the  extreme  li« 
mits  of  cultivation,  and  will  cut  off  a  space  equal  to 
550,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  one-sixth  of  Europe. 
The  space  cut  off»  however,  is  not  entirely  useless,  as  a 
part  of  it  produces  pasturage  and  wood.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  is  confined  to  the  region 
south  of  this  line,  and  includes  more  than  five-sixths 
of  Europe ;  but  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  zone, 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  land  will  bear 
corn.  The  region  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  comprehends  about  fbur-sevenths  of  Europe, 
and  includes  all  the  densely  peopled  parts.  The  re* 
gion  of  the  vine  extends  over  three-sevenths  of  Eu» 
rope. 

Europe,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  is  probably 
richer  in  mineral  wealth  than  the  other  quarters  of 
the  globe.  It  contains  all  the  metals  except  plati- 
na ;  aod  though  it  affords  gold  and  silver  only  in  li- 
mited quantities,  iroo,  copper,  lead,  with  coal  and 
salt,  commodities  of  greater  value  to  society,  are  a- 
bundant  and  widely  distributed.  The  mountains, 
consisting  of  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  are  the 
great  depositaries  of  these  mineral  treasures. 

Iron  is  found  in  all  the  cluuns  of  mountains  in  Eu- 
rope. The  richest  mines  are  in  the  Dofrines,  or 
Scandinavian  Alps.  But  rich  mines  are  also  found 
in  the  Alps  of  Stiria,  Carinthia,  and  Bavaria ;  in  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Vosges,  the  Cevennes,  the  coal  dis- 
trict of  Britain,  the  Urals,  the  Carpathians,  the 
Hartz,  and  many  other  places. 

Copper  is  also  widely  distributed,  though  less  abun- 
dant than  iron.  The  richest  mines  are  in  Hungary, 
in  the  Carpathian  mountains.  It  abounds  alro  in 
the  Saxon  and  Bohemian  mountains,  in  the  Dofrines, 
the  Urals,  the  north  of  England,  and  the  Alps ;  and 
it  is  found  in  the  Vosges,  the  Pyrenees,  and  other 
mountains  of  Spain,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and 
in  Tuscany. 

Lead  exists  in  the  Alps,  Carpathians,  Pyrenees, 
Cevennetf  Vosges,  the  &itish  mountains,  and  the 
Urals. 

Tin  is  found  only  in  a  few  places  in  Europe.  The 
richest  mines  are  in  Cornwall ;  next  to  these  are  the 
mines  in  the  Erzegebirge.  It  is  also  found  in  Hun- 
gary and  Spanish  GaUicia. 

Mercury,  like  tin,  is  confined  to  a  few  places.  The 
mine  of  Idria,  in  Austria,  which  yields  8000  to 
lOfiOO  quintals j)^  afinum^  is  the  most  productive  in 
Europe.  There  are  also  considerable  mines  at  Deux 
Ponts,  in  the  Palatinate;  in  the  Spanish  province  of 
La  Mandia,  and  in  Transylvania. 

Gold  is  widely  diffused  through  Europe,  but  ge- 
nerally in  such  quantities  as  not  to  repay  the  ex- 
pence  of  working.  It  is  wrought,  however,  in  tha 
Carpathians,  the  Urals,  the  Dofrines,  the  Alps,  and 


it  is  said,  In  Ireland.    Anciently  there  were  rich    Europe. 
mines  of  gold  in  Spain  and  Greece.  v^^v^^^ 

Silver  is  more  abundant  than  gold,  though  less  ^^^* 
widely  distributed.  There  are  productive  mines  of 
this  metal  in  the  Erzegebirge,  the  Carpathians,  the 
Urals,  the  Norwegian  Dofrines,  and  in  Sardinia.  It 
is  found  also  in  the  Alps,  the  Vosges,  and  the  Sierra 
Morrena. 

Of  coal  the  richest  mines  are  found  in  the  north  C<mL 
and  west  of  England.  It  abounds  also  on  both  sides 
of  the  south  of  Scotland ;  in  Ireland,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, in  one-fourth  part  cf  the  French  territory ; 
and  occurs  more  sparingly  in  Saxony,  Hanover,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Russia,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Mo- 
ravia, Silesia,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Franconia,  Westpha- 
lia,  Swabia,  Catalonia,  and  some  other  parts  of  Spain, 
in  Portugal,  and  in  Sardinia.  After  Britain,  France 
is  the  country  in  Europe  best  supplied  with  this  mi- 
neral. The  produce  of  the  French  coal  mines  has 
increased  fourfold  within  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
(^wi.  PAi7.  VII.  S14.) 

Salt  is  procured  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and,  SUu 
in  the  interior  of  Europe,  from  numerous  salt  mines 
and  salt  springs.  The  most  productive  salt  mines  in 
Europe  are  those  in  Poland,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Carpathians ;  and  those  in  Salzburg,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Alps,  both  of  which  belong  to  Austria. 
There  are  also  extensive  depositaries  of  mineral  salt 
in  Transylvania  and  Hungary;  in  Valentia,  Navarre, 
and  Catalonia,  in  Spain ;  in  Cheshire,  in  England ; 
and  in  Bavaria  and  Switzerland.  Salt  springs  are 
numerous  along  the  sides  of  primitive  mountains  in 
most  countries  of  Europe.  The  most  extensive  salt 
mines  of  Russia  are  in  Asia. 

Antimony,  cobalt,  zinc,  manganese,  sulphur,  alum, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  mineral  productions,  are 
found  in  Europe ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  •  specify 
their  localities. 

It  is  observed,  that  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  Carpa- 
thians, and  other  mountain  chains  which  run  east 
and  west,  are  richest  in  metals  on  the  south  side ; 
while  the  Dofrines,  Urals,  and  others  which  run  north 
and  south,  are  richest  on  the  east  side.  Of  the 
mountain  chains  of  Europe,  the  Apennines  are  the 
poorest  in  metals,  the  Carpathians  probably  the  rich- 
est. (Pinkerton's  Geog,  Mentelie  et  Malte-Brun, 
Geog.) 

The  present  population  of  Europe  is  sprung  from  IKfferait 
a  variety  of  tribes,  but  authors  differ  much  as  to  the  R«».o^ 
number  and  peculiar  characters  of  the  original  races.  ^"*''^*"**' 
It  would  serve  little  purpose  to  enumerate  the  con- 
tradictory hypotheses  which  have  been  advanced  on 
this  subject.     We  shall,  therefore;  rather  confine 
ourselves  to  an  account  of  those  more  obvious  gene- 
ral characters,  founded  on  language,  manners,  or 
physical  constitution,  which  distinguish  the  different 
pOrti<His  of  the  population  of  Europe  at  present. 

The  nations  in  the  south-west  of  Europe,  the 
French,  Italians,  and  Spaniards,  speak  languages  in 
which  the  Latin  idiom  predominates.  They  have 
generally  black  hair  and  black  eyes,  are  rather  in- 
ferior in  stature  to  the  Gothic  nations,  but  gifled 
with  more  imagination,  and  a  higher  degree  of  or- 
ganic sensibility ;  they  are  more  temperate,  more 
inventive,  but  less  persevering. 

The  Gothic  race  includes  the  English,  Swedes^ 
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^uxppft  NorwegiADSy  Danel,  Dutch,  aoid  the  various  German 
natioos  inhabiting  the  country  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Oder^  with  the  Swiss^  Bavarians,  and  a  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Bohemia,  M oravia,  and  Aostria* 
These  nations  are  distinguished  by  fair  hair,  blue  or 
grey  eyes,  large  stature,  and  a  clear  complexion. 
They  have  less  imagination  tlian  the  southern  na» 
tions,  are  more  addicted  to  pursuits  that  exercise  the 
understanding,  are  more  thoughtful  and  serious,  and 
less  temperate  in  drinking* 

The  Sclavonic  nations  occupy  the  east  of  Europe 
generally,  including  Russia,  Moldavia,  Poland,  an- 
cient Prussia,  with  the  greater  part  of  Silesia,  Hua« 
gary,  Moravia,  Bohemia,  Croatia,  and  Sclavonia« 
They  are  rather  lower  in  stature  than  the  Gothic 
race,  the  countenance  is  shorter,  but  more  animated, 
and  the  hair  black.  The  prevailing  religion  is  the 
Crreek  Christian,  and  in  the  western  parts  the  Ro« 
man  Catholic.  They  all  speak  dialects  of  the  Sola* 
^vonic  language,  of  which  the  Russian  is  one. 

The  remains  of  the  Celtic  tribes  are  found  in  the 
..Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  Wales,  Ireland,  Britanny, 
4md  Biscay  in  Spain.  They  are  rather  low  in  sta** 
4ure,  have  lively  eyes,  prominent  cheek-bones,  red 
4tt  yellow  hair  in  tl^  north,  but  sometiofees  black  hair 
in  the  south. 

The  Finns  in  the  north  of  Europe  have  a  language 
of  their  own,  and  the  characters  of  a  peculiar  race. 
They  have  light  brown  eves,  a  pale  complexion, 
cheeks  hollow,  are  of  mkfdling  stature,  but  heavy 
and  muscular. 

The  Samoieds,  Laplanders,  and  other  tribes  who 
live  within  tlie  polar  circle,  are  distinguished  by 
their  very  low  stature,  the  smollness  of  tlie  legs  and 
feet,  and  largeness  of  the  head,  prominent  cheek- 
bones, small  round  black  eyes,  black  and  bristly  hair^ 
and  a  swarthy  skin.  The  Laplanders,  from  inter- 
mixture with  the  Finns,  Russians,  and  Norwegians, 
have  lost,  in  some  degree,  the  characteristic  traits  of 
the  original  race. 

The  modem  Greeks  and  Albanians  ure  supposed 
to  be  descended  chiefly  from  the  ancient  inhalbitania 
of  the  country,  whose  language  they  have  preserved. 
They  have  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Latm  n»* 
tions  than  to  those  of  the  Gothic  race.  The  Turks 
are  an  Asiatic  tribe.  * 

Europe  has  been  gradually  advancing  from  po« 
▼erty  and  barbarism  to  wealth  and  refinement  since 
the  tenth  ccnlury,  but  the  progress  of  the  di&ranl 
nations  has  been  very  unequal.  Na  single  caose 
has  contributed  so  much  to  tlieir  improvement  as 
commerce ;  and  hence  the  first  advanees  have  alwaya 
been  made  by  maritime  states ;  and  the  progress  of 
the  difcospit  commumties  has  been  nearly  in  proper* 
tion  to  their  vicinity  to  the  sea,  or  the  fiicility  of 
their  communication  with  it.  The  smaM  repablics 
of  Italy  and  the  Hanse  towns  were  the  seats  of  in* 
dostry,  wealth,  knowledge,  and  freedom,  while  sla- 
very, ignorance,  and  rapine,  reigned  in  the  countries 
around  them.  The  tendency  or  commerce  to  enrich 
a  countrv  seems  to  depend  on  its  power  to  create 
disposable  capital.     Though  a  certain  species  of 
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opulence  exists  among  the  great  landholders  of  agri-^ 
cultural  countries,  those  masses  of  disposable  capital 
which  give  vigour  to  industry^  and  supply  the  means 
of  great  improvements,  are  only  found  in  commer-^ 
cial  states.    Commerce  also  favours  the  growth  of 
manufaeturesy  and  these  two  species  of  industry  raise 
up  a  middle  class  closely  allied  with  the  great  body 
<H  the  people.    It  is  among  this  clas^  that  ideas 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  take  their  rise,  and  find 
their  firmest  supporters;  whereas  in  countries  en* 
tirdy  agricuhunj,  liberty  means  only  the  domina« 
tion  of  the  aristocracju     The  spirit  of  liberty  mice 
introduced,  laws  are  improved,  prejudices  hostile  to 
industry  extinguished,  and  new  vigour  inAased  into 
every  branch  of  society.   U  is  thus  that  freedom  and 
wealth  liave  generally  followed  in  the  train  of  com- 
merce; and  that  the  commercial  states  have  led  the 
way  in  those  improvements  which  have  so  much 
anieliorated  the  condition  of  Europe.    When  the 
Italian  republics  jSourished,  however,  Europe  was 
not  in  a  state  to  be  much  ben^ted  by  the  lights 
their  experience  afforded.     The  Dutch  republic, 
which  flourished  at  a  later  period,  gave  a  more  strik* 
ing  demonstration  of  the  advantages  of  industry,  firee* 
dom,  toleration,  and  good  government,  at  a  time  when 
neither  liberty  nor  toleiation  were  understood  even 
in  England,  and  when  industry  was  in  a  very  low 
state  all  over  Europe.    The  example  of  the  Dutch 
furnished  statesmen  i\ith  new  ideas,  and  had  a  sen* 
sible  influence  on  the  policy  of  England,  France, 
and  other  countries.    The  genius  of  Peter  the  Great 
derived  from  this  small  republic  the  seeds  of  these 
improvements  by  which  civilization  was  spread  over 
the  vast  empire  of  Russia.    The  superiority  which 
the  Dutch  possessed  has  since  been  transferred  to 
Britain,  and  she  lias  acquired  with  it  the  privilege 
€i  instructing  other  nations  in  the  aoorees  ii  puhBc 
wealth,  and  the  science  of  government. 

The  Reformation  had  a  material  e£fect  in  acce- 
lerating the  progress  of  society.  It  put  an  end  to  a 
multitude  of  abuses  and  prejudices  adverse  to  im- 
provement, and  inspired  the  human  mind  with  a  new 
activity.  Those  countries  in  which  it  took  no  root 
seemed  to  have  had  their  progrem  suddenly  arreslw 
ed,  while  others,  lea  favoured  by  nature,  derived 
new  life  and  v%our  from  its  influence.  Itiily  and 
Spain,  now  so  far  behind  Britain,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, wen  the  fimt  countries  in  Europe  ior  know- 
ledge, wealth,  and  industry,  at  the  period  of  the  Re- 
formation. The  establishmeqt  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligmn  produced  a  mora  liberal  spirit  among  the  Ca- 
tholics in  those  countries  where  the  two  churches 
exist  together ;  but  in  those  countries  where  pro- 
testantism has  never  obtained  a  footing,  the  dread  of 
its  introduction  has  thrown  the  government  more 
and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  dergy;  the  clergy^ 
anned  witfi  powert  have  become  more  jealous  and 
intolerant,  and  have  neariy  put  an  end  to  aU  free- 
dom of  thought.  The  literary  glory  of  Spain  ex- 
pired some  tnne  after  the  Reformation,  and  Imly 
has  been  cheofcad  in  her  career..  The  older  writers 
of  these  countries  breathe  a  spirit  which  wonld  not 
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be  tokrated  Al  the  present  dayv  dot  dees  aodety  • 
Ihete  afford  the  elemeati  out  of  which  such  charac- 
ters could  be  formed.  Aad  thus  it  happened  that 
the  very  aaise  event  which  called  forth  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind  in  the  north  of  Europe,  extin* 
guished  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  south. 

The  improved  means  of  interoal  communication 
in  countries  in  modem  times,  have  had  a  consider- 
able effect  upon  the  state  of  society*    In  ancient 
times  free  states  were  necessarily  smallt  because 
when  neither  the  press  nor  the  post  existed,  that 
union  of  sentiment,  necessary  to  control  the  con- 
duct of  men  in  power,  could  not  be  effected  among 
a  large  populauon  scattered  over  a  wide  space.    A 
number  of  free  states  sprung  up  in  Greece,  because 
that  country,  perforated  by.  mountains  and  arms  of 
the  sea,  afforded  natural  means  of  defence  to  such 
small  societies  as  could  then  exercise  the  Amctions 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  freedom.    It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that,  in  these  stales,  a  greater 
extent  of  territory  could  have  been  united  under 
one  government  by  adopting  the  r^vesentative  sys« 
tern.    The  resolutions  pf  a  body  of  representatives 
would  command  no  more  respect  from  a  government 
than  those  of  as  many  private  individuab,  if  they 
were  noH^  constantly  supported  b^  the  opinions  of  the 
mass  of  society ;  and  this  requires  such  a  rapid  and 
general  circulation  of  intelligence  as  could  not  then 
exist.    The  small  size  of  the  Grecian  states  was  a 
necessary  condition  of  their  freedom ;  but  it  was  a 
serious  disadvantage,  not  only  because  it  lessened 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  country,  but  because  such  small  com- 
munities had  not  strength  enough  to  resist  a  great 
force  irom  without ;  and  hence  these  states  fell  a 
prey  to  the  superior  power  of  the  Macedonian  mo* 
narchy.    The  whole  of  the  south-west  of  Europe  ex« 
hibits  the  physical  features  of  Greece  upon  a  larger 
scale.     Its  surface  is  broken  into  numerous  sections 
by  gttUs  and  mountains,  and  abounds  in  natural  bar- 
riers.   Favoured  by  these  circumsiances,  the  differ* 
ent  comnunitjes  in  this  quarter  of  the  world  in  mo- 
dern times,  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  independence, 
and  security,  which  hastened  their  progress  in  civili* 
aation.  Russia,  which  occupies  the  only  large  plain  in 
£ur<^,  has  been  the  last  redaimed  from  barbarism* 
So  long,  however,  as  the  meana  of  conmittnieation  re- 
mained  very  imperfect  in  modem  Europe,  free  go- 
vernments were  confined  to  small  states,  and  the 
large  were  abandoned  to  feudal  tyranny  or  military 
despotism ;  but  the  seicnce  a^  gov^nment  has  gra* 
dualty  improved,  as  knowledge,  commerce,  and  the 
arts,  have  advanced  \  and,  at  present,  the  admirable 
inventions  of  the  post  and  the  press  give  suoh  an 
electnc  ri^dfty  to  the  drculation  of  public  aenti- 
ment,  that  twenty  millions  of  men  could  be  as  easily 
united  in  defence  of  their  rights  as  the  small  popu- 
lation of  Attica,  in  the  time  oip  Xerxes. 
.  Tlw  progress  ofimpvovement  tends  to  level  all 
distinetions  between  states,  bu|t  those  founded  on  the 
extent  of  their  natural  lesources.    Capital,  skill,  in- 
telligence^ and  all  acquired  advantages,  tend  to  an 
equilibrium.    When  Europe  was  overrun  with  bar- 
barism, the  city  of  Venice,  by  its  commercial  wealtli, 
was  a  counterpoise  to  two  or  three  of  the  great  mo- 
narchies of  the  Continent.    The  discovery  of  Ame- 


rica^ and  of  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies,  Europe. 
gave  a  new  direction  to  commerce,  and  undermined  ^'^^y^*' 
file  greatness  of  that  city.  The  Dutch  republic 
rose  by  its  freedom  and  industry,  and  was  able,  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  to  dispute  tlie  empire  of  the 
sea  with  the  combined  powers  of  England  and  France. 
But  England  increased  her  commerce,  and  improved 
her  constitution,  and  having  a  larger  and  more  fer- 
tile territorjr,  as  well  as  a  greater  population,  she  at 
length  obtained  an  ascenoancy  over  Holland,  de- 
prived her  of  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  stript  her 
of  most  of  her  colonies.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Spain  and  Turkey  were  the 
first  powers  in  the  west  and  east  of  Europe,  and  in- 
spired their  neighbours  with  tlie  dread  of  conquest. 
Sweden  ruled  with  undisputed  sway  in  the  north ; 
and  Russia,  now  so  formidable,  was  scarcely  known. 
Spain,  under  a  better  governmcut,  might  recover  a 
part  of  her  influencci  but  the  Turkish  empire  seems 
near  its  dissolution ;  and  the  importance  of  Sweden 
and  Holland  is  gone  irretrievably,  in  consequence  of 
the  growing  strength  of  the  neighbouring  powers. 
The  extent  of  territory  and  immense  natural  re- 
sources of  Russia  must,  in  the  end,  raise  her  to  a  de- 
cided superiority  over  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
if  the  empire  does  not  fall  to  pieces  from  its  own 
weight,  or  get  into  disorder  from  the  vices  of  its  go- 
vernment. Its  progress  hitherto  has  been  greatly 
aided  by  the  personal  characters  of  its  soverei;i{ns. 
If  we  were  to  judge  merely  from  the  advantages  which 
different  states  possess  for  raising  and  supporting 
population,  we  might  predict  that,  in  the  course  of 
a  century  and  a  half,  Russia  would  rule  with  uncon- 
trolled sway  over  the  old  Cor.tinent,  and  the  United 
States  over  the  new;  and  that  the  other  states, 
which  now  figure  in  the  first  rank  in  either  hemi- 
sphere, would  then  owe  their  existence,  like  the  small 
principalities  of  Europe  at  tlie  present  day,  to  the 
forbearance,  or  the  mutual  jealousy  of  their  powerful 
neighbours.  But,  in  the  course  of  events,  many 
changea  may  occur  to  give  a  different  destinj'  to 
both  Continents. 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  has  been  Number  ^ 
progressively  increasing  during  last  century,  slow-  Inhabttsou. 
ly  in  the  earlier  part  of  tlie  century,  but  more  ra- 
pidly as  we  approach  the  present  times.  Apparent- 
ly it  has  been  least  considerable  in  Spain,  Italy,  Swe- 
den»  France,  and  Germany;  rather  greater  in  Prus- 
sia, Austria,  and  the  British  Isles ;  and  greatest  in 
Russia.  Within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  the 
advance  has  been  very  perceptible,  even  in  the 
countries  which  suffered  by  the  war.  When  we  com- 
pare the  statements  of  the  population  o/f  the  different 
districts  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Germany,  as  given 
in  Hoeck's  Tables,  between  1790  and  1 799,  with  those 
given  by  Hassel,  in  1815,  we  find  an  increase  almost 
everywhere.  In  17S7f  Zimnicrmann  estimated  the 
population  of  Europe  at  144,000,000 ;  at  present,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  authoritie8,it  is  about  184,000,000. 
This  exhibits  an  increase  of  40,000,000  in  32  years» 
which  implies  an  annual  augmentation  of  7<7  m  the 
1000,  or  1 ,416,000  persons  on  the  present  population ; 
and  at  this  rate,  the  number  of  inhabitants  would 
double  in  about  90  years.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  this  result  differs  materially  from  ^  true 
average  during  this  period.    In  Britain,  Russia,  Sr- 
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« Bwope.  lesia,  and  some  other  countries,  the  rate  of  increase 
has  been  still  more  rapid.  The  most  obvious  cause 
of  this  increase  of  population  is  the  increase  of  pro- 
duction, from  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and 
the  arts ;  but  part  of  the  effect  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  general  introduction  of  potatoes  in  many  coun- 
tries, by  which  the  same  portion  of  ground  is  made 
to  support  three  or  four  times  as  many  persons  as  it 
would  under  corn.  In  France,  where  Mr  Young,  in 
l?89j  found  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  extremely 
.limited^  it  is  now  so  much  extended,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Chaptal,  the  annual  produce  is  nearly 
30^000,000  heciolUreSi  or  55,000,000  bushels, — a 
quantity  fully  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  po- 
pulation as  Mr  Colquhoun  assigns  to  Britain  and  lre« 
land.  This  augmentation  of  numbers  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  accompanied  with  any  deteriora- 
tion in  the  habits  of  the  people.  On  the  contrary, 
the  diminution  in  the  rate  of  mortality  which  has 
taken  place  in  Britain^  France^  and  Sweden,  is  a  de- 
cisive proof  of  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
these  countries ;  and  by  analogy,  we  may  extend  the 
same  conclusion  to  the  other  parts  of  Europe.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  general  extension  of 
commerce,  and  the  accumulation  of  capital,  render  a 
season  of  scarcity,  in  a  particular  country,  much  less 
destructive  now  than  formerly. "  In  Britain,  whose 
commerce  and  capital  enable  her  to  draw  supplies 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  additional  mortality, 
in  the  most  severe  scarcity,  does  not  exceed  one- 
tenth  ;  but,  in  Sweden^  a  poor  country,  it  sometimes 
amounts  to  one»third.  (Milne's  Annuities,  p.  400.) 
In  ancient  times,  when  each  country  depended  entire- 
ly on  its  own  produce,  the  effects  of  a  scarcity  were 
dreadful. 

The  states  of  Europe  at  present  are  57  in  number 
and,  considered  with  respect  to  political  importance, 
may  be  divided  into  four  classes.  Britain,  France, 
Russia,  Austria*  and  Prussia,  belong  to  the  first; 
Spain,  Sweden,  Turkey^  and  the  Netherlands,  to  the 
seeond  rPortogalj  Naples,  Bavaria,  Sardinia,  Den- 
mark^ Saxony,  Wirtemberg,  Hanover,  and  Switzer- 
land, to  the  third ;  Baden,  Tuscany,  and  the  States 
of  the  Church,  with  the  other  small  states  of  Germa- 
ny and  Italy,  belong  to  the  fourth  class.  Objections 
may  be  made  to  this  classification,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  a  better ;  and  a  few  remarks  will 
explain  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded.  The 
first  five  powers  are  the  only  powers  that  exercise  a 
decided  mfluence  over  their  neighbours;  and  it  is  by 
their  joint  counsels  that  differences  among  the  smaller 
powers  are  adjusted,  and  all  questions  that  concern 
the  general  state  of  Europe  decided.  The  four  states 
of  the  second  class  visibly  occu{^  a  lower  place  in 
the  scale  of  power  than  those  of  the  first.  They 
have  very  little  exterior  influence,  but  they  are  not 
directly  controlled  by  any  of  the  stronger  powers ; 
and  it  is  only  among  them  and  the  states  of  the 
first  class  that  wars  are  now  likely  to  originate. 
The  third  class  includes  those  states  whidi  are 
too  feeble,  and  too  much  under  the  influence  of 
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the  great  powers  to  become  principals  in  war^  but  ^"^ 
are  of  importance  enough  to  be  valued  as  auxi-  '^^'Y^'^^ 
liaries  by  states  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 
The  fourth  class  consists  of  states  which  have 
too  litUe  force  to  maintain  any  degvee  of  inde- 
pendence, and  owe  their  existence  to  thejustice^ 
the  forbearance,  or  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the 
stronger  powers.  It  is  only  in  Europe  that  small 
states  exist  among  large  ones ;  and  their  existence 
is  the  consequence  of  that  equality  of  power  among 
the  great  states,  which  compels  each  to  respect  the 
rights  of  the  others,  and  to  pay  a  certain  degree  of 
deference  to  public  opinion.  The  close  union  among 
four  of  the  powers  of  the  first  rank  since  18 IS,  has 
established  Uieir  influence  over  the  rest  of  Europe 
much  more  firmly  than  at  any  former  period. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  principal  European  States  8t&tiiClcal 
is  given  under  the  proper  headis  in  the  Enctclo-^'^^'^^^* 
PJBDIA,  or  in'  this  Supplement.     Our  object  here  is  2^^^^' 
only  to  bring  together  such  general/acts  as  will  afibrd  powers, 
a  comparative  view  of  the  internal  condition,  power, 
and  resources  of  those  larger  societies  which  com«. 
prise  the  greatest  part  of  the  population  of  Europe. 
With  respect  to  the  smaller  atates,  we  cannot  make 
room  for  any  further  details  than  what  are  ewitaiiied 
in  the  Table,  which  forms  the  conclusion  of  thia 
article. 

BaiTAIN. 

Though  much  smaller  in  extent  than  any  of  the  ' 
other  states  of  the  first  rank,  Britain  is  the  most 
wealthy  and  powerful  of  the  whole.  She  has  a 
moderately  good  climate,  a  soil  less  fertile  in  grain 
than  that  of  France,  but  affording  better  pastun^e ; 
an  extensive  line  of  sea-coast  with  numerous  har- 
bours ;  a  natural  and  well  defined  frontier,  a  good 
commercial  position,  and  the  largest  fields  of  coal  in 
Europe.  But  all  these  advantages  have  contributed 
less  to  her  aggrandisement  than  the  excellence  of 
her  laws  and  constitution.  The  progress  of  Britain 
in  commerce,  manufiictures,  and  agnculture,  within 
the  last  century,  and  especially  within  the  last  40 
years,  has  been  wonderfully  great 

The  Britidi  Isles  contain  about  76,000,000  of 
acres,  of  which  about  49,000,000  are  in  cultivation, 
and  S7f000,000,  or  more  than  one-third,  waste  or 
uncultivated.  About  one-lialf  of  die  waste  land  ia 
in  Scotland,  where  the  cultivated  soil  forma  only  96 
parts  in  the  100  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  country ; 
in  Enffland  it  forms  82  parts  in  the  100,  and  in 
Ireland  69«*  The  agriculture  of  Britain,  compared 
with  that  of  the  Continent,  is  distinguished  by  the 
farms  being  generally  larger,  the  ^an  of  cultiva- 
tion more  systematic  and  skilful,  the  produce  on 
equal  soils  greater^  the  pasture  land  bearing  a 
higher  [H'oportion  to  the  land  in  tillage,  and  the 
bn^  of  animals  being  superior.  In  Scotland  the- 
pasture  land  forms  about  one-half  of  the  land  in 
cultivation;  in  England  four^sevenths.  The  whole 
annual  produce  of  grain  in  Britain   and  IreUmd 
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*  Colquhoun's  Treatise  on  the  Wealthy  Patoerf  and  Resources  of  the  British  Empire,  181 5>  p«  56,  57* 
Sir  J.  Sinclair,  Pamphleteer,  X*  94. 
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Biirape.  is  estimated  by  Dr  Coiquhoan  at  35»000|000  of 
quarters,  excluding  seed ;  of  which,  wheat  is  sup- 
posed to  form  S6  pares  in  the  100  in  quantity ;  bar- 
ley 17  parts,  oats  49>  rye  2,  pease  and  beans  5.  The 
▼aine  of  the  annual  produce  of  grain  is  computed  by 
the  same  author  at  L.  73,700,000 ;  that  of  the  pas- 
ture land  at  L.  89,200,000 ;  and  the  whole  gross 
produce  of  all  the  branches  of  agriculture,  including 
gardens  and  cattle,  at  216,000,000.  But  as  this  es- 
timate was  made  in  1812,  when  prices  were  uncom- 
monly high,  a  third  or  a  fourth  should  be  deducted 
for  the  present  value*  The  valued  rack-rent  of 
England  and  Wales,  as  returned  to  Parliament  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Taxes  in  1810,  was  L,  2%508,07S, 
which  gives  15s.  6d.  as  the  average  of  rent  of  all 
kinds  of  land  per  acre.  Tlie  rental  of  Scotland 
in  1818,  according  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  was 
L.  5,041,779,  including  mines  and  fisheries ;  and  de- 
ducting L.  841,000  for  these,  the  rent  of  land  will 
be  L«  4,700,000,  or  4s.  lid*  f)fr  acre  on  an  average. 
{Pamphleteer,  X.  p.  94.) 

The  progress  of  Britain  in  manufactures  has  been 
still  more  rapid,  within  a  recent  period*  than  in  agri- 
culture ;  and  her  natural  advantages  for  this  species 
of  industry  are  perhaps  more  exclusive.  She  has  a 
good  supply,  within  herself,  of  the  raw  material  for 
all  her  staple  manufactures  except  cotton ;  and  her 
means  of  procuring  this  article  are,  at  least,  equal  to 
those  of  her  neighbours.  The  growth  of  this  manu- 
facture in  Britain  has  been  unprecedentedly  rapid.  In 
1767,  the  value  of  all  the  cotton  goods  manu&ctured 
did  not  exceed  L.200,000;  and,  in  1812,  it  was 
estimated  at  L.29,000,000.  The  produce  of  the 
woollen  manu&ctures,  in  the  same  year,  including 
the  raw  material,  was  estimated  at  L.26,000,000 ; 
that  of  leather  at  L.1 5,000,000 ;  of  linen  at 
L.  15,000,000;  and  the  whole  produce  of  manufac- 
turing industry,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, at  La  14,000,000.    (Colquhoun,  p.  91 .) 

The  commerce  of  Britain  seems  to  have  increased 
pretty  regularly  during  the  first  sixty  years  of  the 
last  century  I  but,  from  1760  to  1786,  it  remained 
almost  stationary.  From  this  period  to  the  present 
time,  the  increase  has  been  rapid  beyond  example* 
The  exports  of  England,  about  1700,  were 
L.6,045,000;  in  1760,  L.14,694,000;  in  1786, 
L.1 5,885,000*  (Chalmers,  Hist.  View,  p.  815.)  In 
1818,  the  official  value  of  the  exports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  L*58,559*711 ;  of  the  imports, 
L.86,900,681,  exclusive  of  the  trade  between  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  mercantile  tonnage  in  1818  was 
2,674,468,  including  that  of  the  colonies,  and  the 
number  of  seamen  178,609.  {Parliamentary  Pa* 
pers.)  The  annual  produce  of  foreign  commerce, 
or  the  sums  derived  from  it  by  all  claMCS  concerned 
in  it,  were  estimated,  in  1812,  at  L.46,878,478 ;  the 
gains  from  inland  trade  at  L.81,500,000;  and  the 
whote  annual  produce  of  industryt  from  all  sources, 
at  L*480,000,000.    (Colquhoun,  p.  96-100.) 

The  growing  wealth  of  Britain  has  had  to  sustain 
an  increasing  weight  of  public  burdens.  The  public 
r^enue  of  England,  at  the  Union  in  1709,  was 
L.5,691>803;  of  ScoUand,  L.160,00a  In  1768  (a 
year  of  peace)  the  nett  revenue  was  L.9, 100,000; 
in  279O9    L.159986>068  (    and,    in   1812,   it  was 


L«64i979,960,  of  which  England  furnished 
L.55,995J28,  Scotland  L.4,155,599,  and  Ireland 
L.4,882,264.  (Colquhoun^  p.  262.)  In  tlie  year 
ending  5th  January  1819^  the  nett  revenue  was 
L.55,74 1,098,  which  was  collected  at  an  expence  of 
L.8,  8s.  4|d.  per  cent.  The  nominal  amount  of 
the  national  funded  debt,,  at  5th  January  I8I9,  was 
L.802,296,265,  including  about  L.7,000,000  of  loans 
to  Austria  and  Portugal;  the  unfunded  debt  was 
L*51,992,095.  The  interest  on  the  funded  debt  was 
L.27«999>889 ;  adding  to  this  L.2,500,000  for  inter- 
est OD  unfunded  debt,  we  have  L.80,500,000 ;  and, 
assuming  the  true  rate  of  interest  to  be  5  per  cent., 
the  capital  of  the  national  debt  may  be  valued  a 
L.  610,000,000.  The  army,  on  the  25th  January 
1819,  was  104,369  men.  The  navy  consisted  of 
178  ships  of  the  line,  and  448  of  inferior  size,  includ- 
ing ships  building,  with  20,000  seamen.  {Parliament" 
ary  Papers  ;  Navy  List.) 

The    population   of   England    appears  to  have 
doubled  in  the  100  years  ending   1811 ;  that  of 
Scotland  appears  to  have  increased  one-half  in  the 
same  period ;  that  of  Ireland  is  supposed  to  have 
doubled  within  the  short  space  of  46  years.    (Col- 
quhoun, p.  10.)     In  the  period  between  1801  and 
1811,  the  rate  of  increase,  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, was  such  as  would  have  doubled  the  popu- 
lation in  52  years.    (Milne,   Ann*  p.  112.)     This 
rapid  increase  of  numbers  appears  not  to  have  been 
accompanied  with  any  deterioration  of  condition,  at 
least  in  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland.    In 
the  five  years  ending  1784,  the  annual  mortality  in 
England  and  Wales  was  1  in  87 ;  in  the  five  years 
ending  1810,  it  was  1  in  47.86.    The  average  num« 
ber  of  poor  relieved  in  these  10  years  was  1  in  8,  9^ 
or  nearly  one-ninth  of  the  inhabitants.  (Milne,  p* 
487-442.)  Of  the  population  of  Britain  and  Ireland, 
about  SS  families  in  the  100  are  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, 45  in  trades,  manufactures,  and  handicrafts,  and 
20  in  other  occupations.   The  total  population  of  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  in  1819,  according  to  the  rate  of  in» 
crease  indicated  by  the  returns  for  1801  and  181l» 
should  be  about  18,740,000.  To  these  must  be  add- 
ed about  875,000  British  subjects  in  the  various  co« 
lonies,  and  about  45,000,000  of  native  inhaUtants 
and  negroes,  making  a  total  of  64,615;000  persons. 
(ColqiSioun,  p.  7«) ' 

Francs. 

This  country  enjoys,  upon  the  whole,  greater  na- 
tural advantages  tlum  any  other  in  Europe.  Her 
territory  is  above  one-half  larger  than  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  and  is  superior  in  soil  and  climate. 
She  has  a  greater  proportion  of  arable  land  than  any  of 
her  neighbours ;  the  natural  means  of  communication 
between  her  provinces  are  abundant  and  easy ;  she 
is  well  provided  with  all  the  useful  metalaexcept  tin, 
and  is  better  supplied  with  coal  than  any  other 
country  in  Europe  except  Britain.  When  we  add 
to  these  advantages  the  intelligence  and  activity  of 
her  population,  and  consider  that  corvees,  tithes, 
feudal  services,  and  most  of  those  abuses  which 
shackled  her  industry,  are  now  removed ;  that  she 
is  likely  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  good  laws  and 
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a  free  eonstftution,  and  u  not  eneunibered  with  a 
great  national  debt,  we  cannot  doubt  that,  if  peace 
continue  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  she  wfll 
yet  rise  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  wealth  and  pro- 
sperity than  she  ever  before  possessed.  Even  during 
tne  distractions  of  the  Revolution,  though  her  com- 
merce was  annihilated,  her  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures have  been  extended  and  improved,  her  popu- 
lation has  increased,  and  their  condition  has  been 
ameliorated.  The  greatest  bar  to  her  progress  will 
probably  be  the  extreme  division  of  property ;  and, 
for  some  time,  the  want  of  capital. 

The  surface  of  France  contains  within  its  present 
limits  52,000,000  hectares,  or  H8,000,000  acres. 
F^om  partial  surveys,  for  fiscal  purposes,  made 
in  each  department,  it  is  estimated  that  the  waste 
land,  including  roads  and  rivers,  amounts  to  one- 
eighth  of  diis,  or  12  parts  in  the  100 ;  the  arable 
land  to  44  parU  in  the  100;  the  woodland  to  14 
parts,  the  pasturage  land  and  meadows  to  14,  the 
vineyards  to  4,  wild  land  7,  quarries,  buildings,  orch- 
ards, gardens,  olive  and  other  plantations,  make 
up  Uie  remaining  5  parts.  (Chaptal,  de  tInduHric 
Francoue,  I.  205.  Fm$,  1819.)  In  addition  to  the 
vegetable  productions  that  grow  in  England,  the 
climate  of  France  enables  her  to  raise  maize,  vines, 
olives,  mulberries,  and  chesnuts ;  and  by  some  of 
these  a  produce  is  extracted  from  soil  which,  in 
England,  would  yield  nothing.  The  whole  produce 
of  grain  in  France  b  estimated,  by  Chaptal,  at 
143,000,000  hectolitres,  equal  to  50,000,000  quar. 
ters,  or  40,000,000,  deducting  one-fifth  for  seed, 
which  is  only  5,000,000  above  the  produce  of  Britain 
and  Irelamf,  as  estimated  by  Colquhoun.  Of  this 
produce  of  grain,  wheat  forms  $6  parts  in  the  100, 
rye  21  parts,  maiee  4|,  buckwheat  6,  barley  9,  oats 
22,  legumes  1.  The  quantity  of  potatoes  (19,800,741 
hectolitres)  is  equal  to  two*thirds  of  the  rye.  The 
produce  of  4,000,000  of  acres  planted  with  vines, 
in  1808,  was  87f 600,000  hectolitres  of  wine.  (1. 
173,  177.)  The  annual  gross  produce  of  the  land, 
which  was  estimated,  by  Arthur  Young,  at 
L.280,000,000  Sterling,  is  estimated,  by  Chaptal,  at 
4,678,000,000  of  francs,  or  L.  187,000,000  Sterling,* 
of  which  the  principal  items  are. 


Com  and  legumes  (sees). 
Vines,  .  -  • 

Forage,       •  ^  • 

Wool,  .  .  • 

Raw  silk, 

Hemp,  ■  »  * 

Flax, 

Woods  and  forests, 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 
Poultry,  ... 

Fruits,  •  k  • 

Pulse  and  other  esculent  vegetables 
(legumes  fVais) 


L.77, 172,000 

28,757,000 

27,322,000 

3,253,000 

617,000 

1,287,000 

760,000 

5,657,000 

17,880,000 

2,588,000 

2,584,000 


7,872,000 
(Chaptal,  I.  226-^238;  Young,  I.  468.) 


The  mean  revenue  derived  from  a  hectare  of  land  Bwops. 
is  estimated  at  28  francs,  or  2ts.  6d.  equal  to  about  ^'^*^'''^*^ 
9s.  id,  per  acre ;  and  the  revenue  of  the  whole  de***^^^"™' 
partments,  calculated  on  this  basis,  is  L.59,44g,000  ;^^''^ 
but,  calculated  according  to  the  reports  of  special 
Comokissiotters,  in  1815,  it  is  L.65,040,000.  The 
last  sum  includes  houses,  and  may  be  considered  as 
corresponding  nearly  to  Uie  rackrent  of  lands  and 
buildings  in  France.  (1.  208-212.)  This  is  certain* 
ly  too  low.  The  average  rent  of  all  kinds  of  land  in 
France  was  estimated,  by  Young,  at  15s.  lOd.  per 
acre.  {Trav,  1.  476.)  The  most  peculiar  feature  in 
French  agriculture  is  the  vast  number  of  small  pro* 
prietors,  who  cultivate  their  patches  of  land  by  their 
own  labour.  Arthur  Young  supposed  that,  before 
the  Revolution,  one*third  of  the  property  of  the 
kingdom  was  held  by  such  persons;  and  Chaptid 
says  the  number  of  proprietors  is  doubled  within  the 
last  thirty  years.  The  latter  computes  the  whole 
number  of  iams  in  France  at  9,000,000 ;  so  that, 
on  an  average,  each  cannot  exceed  43  acres,  in- 
cluding wastes.  In  the  cultivation  of  good  soils, 
the  agriculture  of  France  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  England,  but  it  is  much  inferior  in  the  na- 
nagement  of  poor  soils,  in  the  system  of  cropping, 
and  in  the  breed  of  animals.  It  has  been  much  im« 
proved,  however,  during  the  Revolution,  by  the  ex- 
tensive cultivation  of  artificial  grasses,  by  augmenting 
the  live  stock,  by  the  general  exclusion  of  fallows, 
and  by  increasing  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  f 

The  manufactures  of  France,  amidst  all  the  trou- 
bles of  the  Revolution,  have  been  generally  advan« 
cing,  though  some  branches  have  retrograded.  Tlie 
number  of  workmen  employed  in  Lyons,  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  silk  manufacture,  was  one^burth 
greater  in  1812  than  in  1 789.  France  produces  with- 
in herself  about  eleven  millions  of  pounds  of  raw  silk, 
and  imports  nearly  as  much ;  and  the  total  value  of 
the  manufactured  articles  produced  is  estimated  at 
L.  4,300,000.  Of  wool.  Franco  produces  about 
eighiy*three  millions  of  pounds  (Avoirdupois),  valued 
at  L.  3,253,000,  and  imports  twenty-six  millions  of 
pounds ;  which,  consertedsnto  various  ftibrics,  is  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  L.  8,000,000  Sterling.  The  value 
of  the  manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp  is  estimated 
at  L.  11,712,000.  I1te  spinning  of  cotton  by  ma- 
chinery, which  was  scarcely  introduced  before  the 
Revolution,  employed  one  million  of  spindles  in  1812; 
and  there  were  220  establishments  for  spinning  cot- 
ton in  1818.  The  cotton  imported  in  1817  amount- 
ed to  thirteen  millions  of  kilogrammes,  or  twenty- 
eight  millions  of  pounds,  which,  when  worked  in- 
to fabrics,  is  estimated  to  be  worth  L.  7,664,000. 
This  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the 
ootton  manufactures  in  Briuin ;  but  in  FVaace  tliis 
species  of  industry  has  had  to  struggle  with  ex* 
traordinary  difficulties.  Tlie  manuHictures  of  iron 
in  France  are  estimated  at  L.  8,2^,000;  those  of 
leather  at  L.  5,732,000.  The  whole  gross  pro- 
duce  of  manufactunng  industry,  including  manufac- 


■  '      ■  ■  I  ■  ■  ■    ,  I  „ 

•  Reckoning  the  Pound  Steriing  equal  to  25  francs,  iu  real  value  at  present  is  25.2.    See  the  article 

EXCHANGE. 

t  Chaptal,  1.  IS9,  144,  158,  224,  ^e.   Birkbeck's  Tour  in  France,  1814,  p.  IO9. 
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KoTope.  turen'  profits^  is  estimated  at  1820,000,000  of  franco, 
or  L.  72^800,000,  of  which  the  value  of  the  raw  ma« 
terial  forms  32  parts  in  the  100,  wages  47*  manu- 
facturers' profits  10>  and  expences  11.  (Chaptal,  II. 
116-120,  145,  203.) 

With  regard  to  the  commerce  of  France,  we  have 
no  satisfactory  details  to  present  for  anj  recent  pe- 
riod. According  to  Arthur  Young,  the  commerce 
of  France  nearly  quadrupled,  between  17 18  and 
1786.  (L  520.)  In  the  three  years  ending  in  1789, 
the  imports  on  an  average  were  618,548,000,  and 
the  exports  448,748,000  francs,  or  about  24^,  and 
L.17,000,000  Sterling.  (ChapUl,  1. 184.)  In  the  pub- 
lic journals  (Magazines  and  Newspapers)  we  find  the 
exports  of  France  for  18  J  8  stated  at  L.  15,400,000. 

The  population  of  France,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
terruption to  industry,  and  the  drains  occasioned  by 
the  long  wars,  has  increased  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution.  According  to  calculations 
made  by  the  National  Assembly  in  1791,  France  con- 
tained 26,868,074  inhabitants,  and,  in  1818,  it  con- 
tained 29,827^888  within  the  same  limits.  (Young's 
Travels,  I.  479-  Chaptal,  I.  206.)  This  shows  an 
augmentation  of  4  in  the  1000  annually;  but  in  a 
period  of  peace,  the  rate  of  increase  must  be  much 
greater.  The  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  also 
appears  to  be  improved.  Wages,  which  Artliur 
Young  estimated  at  19  sous  or  lOd.  English  per  day, 
throughout  the  kingdom  for  all  kinds  of  work,  were 
estimated  at  Is.  5^d*  per  day,  in  1814,  by  Mr  Birk- 
beck,  who  considers  this  sum  as  equivalent  to  2s. 
lid.  in  England.  The  annual  mortality,  which  was 
estimated  at  1  in  80^  by  Neckar  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, we  find  stated  recently  to  be  1  in  35.  (Malte- 
Brun,  Precis  Geog.  II.  563») 

According  to  returns  made  in  1815,  there  were 
then  in  France  22,800  primary  schools,  with  787,879 
pupils.  There  were  besides  868  secondary  schools, 
36J[ycee8,  and  26  universities. 

The  public  revenue  of  France  was  estimated,  in 
the  ways  and  means  for  I8I9,  at  889,209,500  fnmcs, 
or  L.  85,568,000.  The  public  debt  is  stated  at 
L  127^000,000,  and  the  interest  at  L.  9,666,000. 
The  arm^  140,000.  The  navy,  40  ships  of  the  line 
and  80  frigates.  The  secular  clergy,  according  to 
Crome  (p.  214),  amount  to  51,800,  with  7OO  francs 
each  of  salary,  besides  50  bishops,  and  9  archbishops, 
with  15,000  and  25,000  francs  a-year.  We  caonot  be- 
lieve the  number  to  be  so  great  The  revenues  of 
Che  church,  calculated  on  this  basis,  would  amount 
to  L.  1,475,000.  Before  the  Revolution  they  a- 
mounted  to  L.5,687»500,  and  lately  we  find  them 
Stated  at  20,700,000  francs,  or  L.  828,000  for  181 7. 
(Public  Journals ;  Young's  Travels;  Hassel.) 


From  1792 
to  1801 
(PMoeof 
LnDefilk) 


Acquisitions  of  France  in  Territory  and  Population 
from  the'  commencement  of  the  lUw^ution  to  the 
Peace  in  1815. 

^    Population. 

Austrian  and  Dutch  Netherlands,  10,100  2,150,000 


Square 
Miles. 

Carried  forward,  -         10,100 

Bishopric  of  Liege,  part  of  Arch- 
bishoprics of  Cologne,  Treves, 
Mentz,  Duchy  of  Juliers,  Pa« 
latinate,  Moeurs,  and  Gueld- 
res,  -  -  12,600 

Department  Montblanc  (4-5ths), 
Leman,  Maritime  Alps  ( 1 792), 
with  Venaissain  (1790),  Mont- 
beliard,  and  other  enclaves,  4,710 


Population. 
2,150,000 


Europe. 


2,050,000 


825,000 


109,810 
Add  Territory  and  Population  of 
old  France  in  1812,        -        204,000 


818,810 

States  Dependent  on  France* 
The  Cisalpine  Republic,  after- 
wards  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
established  in  1797>  consisting 
of  Austrian  Lombardy,  with 
a  district  of  Sardinia^  the  Ber- 
gamesco,  Bresciano,  Mode- 
na,  Massa,  Carara,  Bologna, 
and  Romagna,  to  which  were 
added,  in  1805,  the  Venetian 
Territories  in  Italy,  and^  in 
1808,  the  remainder  of  the 
Roman  States  east  of  the 
Apennines,  -  81,000 

The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
formed  in  1806,  was  augment- 
ed from  time  to  time,  and  ulti- 
mately Included  nearly  all  the 
small  states  comprehended  in 
the  present  German  confedera- 
tion. There  were  22  mem- 
bers in  1812,  exclusive  of 
France,  -  •  118,000 

Naples,  -  -  80,500 


5,025,000 


5,130.000 


27,410 

Piedmont  ( 1802),Genoa,Tuscany 
(1 806),  Parma  (1 808),  Roman 
States  (1810),  and  the  Valais,  26,600 

Holland,  Bremen,  Hamburgh,  Lu- 
bee,  part  of  Hanoverj  Olden- 
burg, Munster,  and  Osndburg 
(1810),  -  -  S6,500|  4,530,000 

Illyrian  Provinces  on  the  north 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  includ- 
ing Venetian  Dalmatia,  19,800 


1801  to 

1812. 


1,372,000 


16,057,000 
28,500,000 


44,557,000 


6,350,000 


14,000,000 
4^968,500 


489,810)69,870,500 

Bv  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1815,  France  was  stript 
of  all  her  conquesta,  and  reduced  within  her  ancient 
limita,  as  they  stood  in  1789,  with  some  inconsider- 


•  Hocck,  Apercu  Statist.;  Hassel,  AUg.  Europ.  Stoats;  Malte-Bnm  et  MenteOe,  Geographie  et  Atlas. 
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Enropa.     able  variationt,  not  sensibly  affecting  her  whole  ex- 
tent of  territory,  or  amount  of  population. 

Austria. 

The  Austrian  empire  is  one-fourth  larger  than 
France,  and  twice  as  large  as  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Its  population  consists  of  a  mixed  mass  of 
nations,  differing  in  origin,  language,  religion,  and 
manners,  having  few  common  ties,  and  little  in- 
tercourse with  one  another.  Austria  has  but  a  small 
extent  of  sea^coast,  and  is  almost  entirely  an  inland 
power.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  France, 
bat  subject  to  greater  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  the 
soil  not  much  inferior,  the  grain  and  fruits  nearly 
the  same.  She  is  richer  in  mineral  wealth  than  any 
other  state  in  Europe,  and  possesses  coal  though  not 
in  great  abundance.  Her  natural  resources  are 
capable  of  vast  improvement,  and  in  the  hands  of  a 
wise  and  liberal  government,  would  soon  raise  her 
far  above  the  rank  she  now  enjoys.  Of  the  six  sec- 
tions into  which  her  territories  are  divided,  Lom- 
bardy  is  the  most  populous  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
tent \  Bohemia  and  Moravia  are  next  in  population, 
and  are  the  seats  of  the  chief  manufacturers ;  Aus- 
tria Proper  and  Hungary  are  remarkably  rich  in 
mines ;  and  Galicia,  though  in  a  low  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, is  fertile  in  grain,  and  contains  the  most,  pro- 
ductive mines  of  salt  in  Europe.  Austria  has  but  a 
slender  title  to  be  regarded  as  a  German  power ;  less 
tlian  one-fifth  of  her  population  are  Germans.  The 
Sclavonic  race,  who  form  nearly  one-half  of  the  po- 
pulation, give  a  character  of  ignorance  and  back- 
wardness to  the  government.  In  Bohemia,  Hun- 
gary, and  other  provinces  where  this  race  predomi- 
nates, vassalage  exists  in  some  of  its  forms,  and 
cramps  the  progress  of  society.  The  Austrian  em- 
pire, in  truth,  consists  properly  of  six  separate  go- 
vernments, feebly  united  under  one  head.  Each  of 
these  governments,  except  that  of  Lombardy,  has  a 
diet  or  states,  composed  of  the  deputies  from  the 
nobility,  clergy,  and  towns ;  but  these  bodies  exer- 
cise no  real  influence  over  the  government,  except 
in  Hungary,  where  the  old  feudal  institutions  re- 
main in  vigptil^,  and  the  aristocracy  have  always 
maintained  a  great  degree  of  independence. 

Theiturfiice  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  is  estimat- 
ed at  258,000  square  English  miles.  Of  this  sur- 
face, the  waste  lands,  including  morasses,  mountains, 
rivers,  and  ground  covered  with  buildings,  is  esti- 
mated at  5  parts  in  24,  the  useful  soil  at  19  paru  in 
24;  and  of  the  usefid  soU,  about  43  parts  in  the  100 
are  in  tillage,  9  parts  meadow  land,  9  parts  com- 
mons, which  support  cattle,  2  parU  vineyards,  2 
parts  gardens  and  orchards,  and  S5  parts  forest  land. 
The  total  produce  of  grain  is  estimated  at  165,500,000 
metzen,  or  about  35,670,000  quarters;  consisting  of, 
wheat  14  parts,  barley  11,  rye  81,  and  oaU  44. 
In  1804,  the  net  produce  of  a  joch  (equal  to  1  \  acre) 
of  com  land>  for  the  whole  Austrian  states,  was  va- 
lued, by  Lichtenstern,  at  5  florins  (lOs.),  and  of  pas- 


ture land  at  2  florins  (4s.).  (Hassel's  Sto^.  ahru  det  Emope. 
OfsL  p.  90.)  The  annual  produce  of  wine  in  the 
Austrian  dominions  is  estimated  at  36,000,000  to 
40,000,000  of  eimers  (each  equal  to  14  English 
gallons),  of  which  Hungary  furnishes  nearly  two- 
thirds.  This  is  rather  more  Uian  one-half  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  French  vineyards.  Galieia  is  the  only 
province  in  which  there  are  no  vines.  Hungary  and 
Sdavonia  supply  180,000  centners  of  excellent  to- 
bacco. The  Ex- Venetian  states  furnish  yearly 
1,200,000  pounds  of  silk ;  Milan  and  the  Tyrol  near- 
ly as  much ;  and  altogether  this  species  of  culture 
employs  400,000  persons.  Flax,  hemp,  hops,  and 
fruits,  are  also  extensively  cultivated ;  and  the  forests, 
which  cover  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  empire,  fur- 
nish an  ample  supply  of  wood.  The  total  produce 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  valued  at  L.  68,500,000 
8terling,-»a  small  amount,  considering  the  extent  of 
the  country ;  but  agriculture,  though  there  are  nu- 
merous societies  for  its  improvement,  remains  in  a  low 
state,  from  the  prejudioes  of  the  higher  classes,  and 
the  oppressions  to  which  the  peasantry  are  exposed. 
The  horses  in  the  empire  are  estimated  at  1,800,000, 
the  sheep  at  12,000,000,  and  the  horned  cattle  at 
10,000,000:  The  live  stock  has  greatly  diminished 
within  the  last  twenty*five  years.  The  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  mines  is  3846  marks  of  gold  (the  mark 
is  about  three-fourths  of  a  oound  Troy) ;  486  cent- 
ners (hundred  weights)  of  silver ;  56,000  centners  of 
copper;  30,000  centnera  of  lead ;  4890  centners  of  tin ; 
1,200,000  centners  of  iron ;  and  5300  centners  of  mer- 
cury. About  5,500,000  centners  of  «alt  are  prepared, 
the  greatest  part  from  salt  mines  and  springs.  The 
annual  produce  of  these  minerals  in  1 802,  when  it 
was  probably  one-third  less  than  the  above,  was  va- 
lued at  L.4.700,000.^ 

The  leading  manufactures  are  linen,  cotton,  wool- 
len, silk,  leather,  and  works  in  metal  and  wood. 
The  linen  manufacture  existing  in  all  the  provinces, 
but  to  the  greatest  extent  m  £>hemia  and  Moravia, 
is  supposed  to  employ  1,200,000  persons;  the  wool- 
len manufacture  300,000  persons ;  the  cotton  100,0002: 
about  18,000  or  20,000  centners  of  cotton  were  spun 
by  DMchinery  in  1817>  which  is  three  times  the  quan- 
tity spun  in  1803.  The  silk  manufacture,  which  is 
carried  on  chiefly  in  Lombardy^  employs.  11 0,000 
persona.  The  most  considerable  «aanuiactures  in 
metal  are  in  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Lower  Austria. 
The  estimate  of  the  annual  products  of  the  Austrian 
manufactures,  given  by  Crome,  is  too  extravagant 
to  deserve  any  credit.  But  those  of  Boheima«  in 
1811,  were  valued  at  158,000,000  of  florins,  and  if 
we  add  twice  as  much  for  all  the  other  states,  the 
whole  produce  of  the  Austrian  manu&ctures  may, 
on  this  ground,  be  computed  at  L.  47,000,000  Ster- 
ling. Even  this  is  probably  above  the  truth.  (Lich- 
tenstern, p.  44.     Crome,  173*176.) 

The  commerce  of  Austria  is  extremely  trifling. 
She  possesses  but  a  small  extent  of  sea-coast,  which 
is  remote  from  the  centre  of  her  territories,  is  desti- 
tute of  navigable  rivers,  and  rendered  difiicult  of  ac- 


*  Lichtenstern,  Handtuch,  der  Netut  Geog.  des  Oest.  1818,  p.  33— 42.  Crome,  AUg*  Uberiicht,  1818> 

P.  141-154;  Mentclle  et  Malte-Brun,  lY.  419* 
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tesa  by  moontabs.  The  numerous  rivers  that  wa« 
ter  her  dominions  afford  few  advantages  to  her 
trade,  as  (excepting  in  Italy)  she  does  not  command 
the  outlet  of  any  one  of  them.  The  whole  exports 
of  this  large  empire  are  only  L.S^OOOjGOO,  and  the 
imports  L.  S^OO^OOO.    (Liehtenstem^  p.  48.) 

The  population  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  I8l7» 
was  28j207>886,  of  which  the  Sclavonic  race  amount* 
ed  to  13,182,000,  the  Germans  to  5^342,000,  the 
Italians  to  4,226,000,  the  Magyars,  or  Hungarians, 
to  4>225,00O,  the  Wallachians  to  1|246,000,  and  the 
Jews  to  487,000.  (Liditenstem,  p.  1858.)  There 
are  besides  considerable  numbers  of  Greeks,  Turks^ 
Albanians,  and  Armenians,  so  that,  except  Russia^ 
no  state  in  Europe  has  such  a  heterogeneous  popu- 
lation. Throughout  the  Austrian  dominions,  the 
Qobiitty  and  clergy  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
very  rich.  In  Hungary,  Galicia,  and  indeed  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  empire,  these  classes  are  exempt 
from  taxes,  and  enjoy  other  pernicious  privileges. 
The  Austrian  clergy,  exclusive  of  their  fhmilies,  are 
estimated  at  64,000,  of  whom  56,000  belong  to  the 
Catholic  church ;  the  nobles  of  both  sexes  at  475,000, 
the  civil  servants  of  the  government,  with  their  fiu 
mllies,  at  280,000 ;  the  military,  men,  women,  child- 
ren, and  servants,  at  800,000;  the  burghers  and 
tradesmen,  with  their  families,  at  2,338,000;  the 
persons  engaged  in  agriculture  at  4,005^000  families, 
or  about  20,025,000  individuals.  (Lichtenstem, 
p.  183.)  In  all  the  prorinces,  especially  in  Bohemia^ 
Moravia,  and  Hungary^  there  has  been  a  rapid  in. 
crease  in  the  numbers  o£  the  inhabitants.  Though 
die  people  are  poor  and  ignorant,  the  govemnient 
has  been  at  much  pains  to  proride  them  with  the 
means  of  instructiop ;  and  the  numerous  schools  and 
academies  established,  must  essentially  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  the  countiy.  The  Catholic  re« 
Ugicm,  though  it  predominates,  nowhere  eiyoys  that 
exclusive  ascendancy  which  produces  such  perni- 
cious conseduences  m  Spain  and  Italy.  The  other 
sects,  Greetn,  Caivinists,  Lutherans,  form  nearly 
one>third  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  provinces  beyond 
the  Alps ;  and  this  circumstance,  by  generating  a 
certain  freedom  of  thought  and  discussioui  must 
prove  favourable  to  the  progress  of  society. 

AcfmuUkmi  andLoues  of  Auttriafrom  the  Commence* 
meni  of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  Year  1815. 

Austria,  in  1787,  240,000  square  miles,  20,000,000 
inhabitants.  (Zunmermann*s  State  of  Europe, 
p.  150.) 

8<raafe|     Inhabit- 

Gained  1795,  In  Poland,         .     17,500  1,100,000 
1797i  The  Venetian  terw 
ritories  east  of 
the  Adige,  I8|450 

1802^,  Trent,   Brixen,   Lindau, 

and  other  small  territo-  I 

ries,  .         4«800l     290,000 


2,023,000 


85,750 


3,413,000 


Lost 


.,  The  Netherlands, 
The  Milanese, 
The  Brisgau, 


Squart 
Mnes. 

10,100 

4400 

1,150 


15,350 


Absolute  gain  of  territory,  and 
loss  of  population,  ^         •         20,400 


Peace  of  Presburg,  1805. 
Lost  Venetian  territories,  13,450 

The  Tirol,  Burgau,  EichUdt, 
Passau,  Lindau,  Rottenfels, 
and  other  small  territories 
ceded  to  Bavaria,  and  seven 
towns  to  Wirtemberg,  11,000 


Inhabit- 
ants. 
2,150,000 
1 ,320,000 

140,000 


3,610,000 


197,000 


24,450 
Gained  Salzburg  and  Bertholsga- 

den,  .  •  3,610 


Absolute  loss. 


20,840 


2,023.000 


815,000 


2,838,000 
202.000 


2,636,000 


224,000 


Peace  of  Vienna,  1809.  I 

Lost  Sakburg  and  Bertholsgaden,    3fi  I  o|     202,000 
Part  of  Inviertiel  and  Haus- 
ruck    in    Upper   Austria, 
ceded  to  Bavaria,        .         1,900 
dumiola,  two-thirds  ef  Ca* 
rinthia,  Goritia,  Dalma* 
tia,  and  part  of  Croatia, 
ceded  to  Fhmce,  14,600 

In  Poland,  Wester  Gralicia, 
the  circle  of  Zamosc,  and 
the  district  of  Tamopol,  25,000 


45,100 


1,065,000 


1,904,000 


Austria,  in  1809,  205,000  sqr. 
miles,  and  20,485,000  inhabitants. 
(Marcel,  de  Serres,  Voyage  f .  40.) 

Gained  1814-15,  Salaburg,  Tirol, 
Camiola,and  other  districts 
in  Austria,  formerly  ceded, 
withDalmatia,  Croatia,  &c.  30,1 
Poland,  district  of  Tamopol,  3, 
Venetian  territories  and  Mi« 
Ian,  -  «•  17, 


3,395,000 


•51, 


2,140,000 
400,000 

3,959,000 


6^499,000 

Austria,   in    1818,   258,000  square   miles,  and 
28,207,882  mhabitants.    (Lichtenstem,  p.  8.  1858.) 

Prussia. 

Prussia  is  the  smallest  in  extent,  and  enjoys  the 
fewest  natural  advantages  of  all  the  European 
states  of  the  first  class.  Her  territory  is  not  much 
more  than  two-fifUis  of  that  of  Austria ;  it  is  but 
indifierently  fertile;  has  few  valuaUe  mines;  few 


^\i^^^^' ^^^^ '  Marcel,  de  Serres,  Voyage  en  Autriche  nu  i  UmeA,  AUg.  Europ.  Staat  i  MenteBe 
et  Malte*Brun,  Geog.  et  Atlas.  '    -^         r 
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Europe,  resources  for  manuractures :  she  has,  however,  pretty 
large  extent  of  sea-coast,  and  a  considerable  com- 
merce. Her  possessions  are  straggling  and  disjoint- 
ed ;  they  present  an  Extensive  frontier,  with  little 
deplh>  and  no  natural  barriers  ;  and  are  inhabited  by 
people  who  speak  different,  languages^  and  have  few 
common  ties  or  interests.  Prussia  has  sustained  her 
rank  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  superioritv  of  her 
internal  organization.  Her  government,  unlike  those 
of  the  other  monarchies  of  Europe,  being  of  very  re- 
cent origin,  is  not  encumbered  by  those  ancient 
esublishments  which  the  change  of  circumstances 
has  converted  into  abuses.  The  frame  of  her  pub- 
lic institutions  was  improved  and  completed  bv 
the  Great  Frederick,  who  availed  himself  of  ail 
the  lights  and  philosophy  which  the  age  furnished. 
He  established  a  complete  toleration  in  matters  of 
religion ;  curtailed  the  oppressive  privileges  of  the 
nobles ;  simplified  the  admmistration  of  justice ;  and 
introduced  order  and  economy  into  every  depart- 
ment of  the  government.  He  left  the  kingdom  to 
his  successor  with  a  large  and  well  disciplined  army, 
and  a  high  reputation  for  policy  and  prowess.  The 
population  of  Prussia,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  Pro- 
testants, is  more  intelligent  than  that  of  Austria,  in- 
dudes  a  greater  proportion  of  Germans ;  and  alto- 
gether she  is  more  of^  a  German  power.  The  large 
rivers  that  water  her  territories  have  generally  a  very 
level  course,  and  being  joined  bv  canals,  they  afford 
a  great  extent  of  inland  navigation.  Of  all  the  old 
provinces  Silesia  is  the  most  industrious  and  flourish- 
ing. It  doubled  its  population  in  the  73  years  be- 
tween 1742  and  1815.  *  The  Westphalian  and  Rhen- 
ish provinces  are  the  most  populous ;  ancient  Prussia 
and  the  Polish  provinces  toe  least.  In  many  parts 
of  Prussia  vassalage  existed  lately,  and  perhaps  still 
exists.  It  was  only  subsequent  to  the  disasters  of 
1807^  that  the  nobles,  who  amounted,  in  1802,  to 
20,000  families,  lost  their  monopoly  of  military  of- 
fices of  rank,  and  the  right  of  holding  property  ex- 
empted from  public  burdens ;  and  since  that  period 
also  the  restrictions  on  industry  in  towns  have  been 
done  away  by  the  abolition  of  corporation  privileges. 
(Crome,  4*17 ;  MS.  Travels  in  Germany,) 

Agriculture  remains  in  a  low  state  in  Prussia,  in 
consequence  of  the  ignorance  and  depressed  state  of 
the  peasantry,  the  small  size  of  the  farms,  the  defi- 
ciency of  capital,  and  the  want  of  markets  for  the 
surplus  produce.  Besides  the  common  species  of 
grain,  tobacco,  mulberries,  vines,  flax,  and  hemp, 
are  cultivated.  Great  quantities  of  potatoes  are  also 
raised.  Homed  cattle  and  sheep  are  pretty  nume- 
rous in  most  of  the  provinces.  M.  Krug  estimates 
the  mean  rent  of  an  arpent  of  com  land,  for  the 
whole  Prussian  states,  at  ^^  riz-dollars  (about  7s.), 
and  the  net  produce  of  an  arpent  of  com  land 
At  two-fifths  of  the  gross  produce ;  but  of  pasture 
land  at  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  only,  including 
poultry  and  bees,  f     According  to  returns  made 


from  the  different  provinces  to  the  govemment»  the  fimopc 
whole  annual  produce  of  grain  in  Prussia  about 
1802,  when  the  population  was  8,754,000,  was 
4,500,000  Wispel  (equal  to  9,600,000  quarters) ; 
of  which  wheat  formed  9  parts  in  the  100,  rye  40^ 
barley  24,  and  oaU  27 ;  of  this  quantity  one-tenth 
was  exported.  The  Prussian  silver  mines  yield  an- 
nually about  20,000  mark  of  silver ;  the  county  of 
Manifield  alone  furnishes  14,588  centners  of  cof^per ; 
and  Silesia  affords  7600  centners  of  lead,  and  405,900 
centners  of  iron.  The  whole  mineral  produce  of 
Prussia  is  valued  at  L.  1,800,000  annually.  (Men- 
telle  et  Malte-Brun,  IV.  428;  Crome,  400.) 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Prussia  are  linen, 
woollen,  cotton,  silk,  leather,  iron,  and  porcelain,  all 
of  which  are  making  progress.  The  linen,  of  which 
the  chief  seat  is  in  Silesia,  is  the  most  considerablei 
and,  as  far  back  as  1804,  was  computed  to  produce 
yearly  L.  2,5000,000  Sterling.  The  produce  of  the 
woollen  manufactures,  in  1805,  was  estimated  at 
L.  900,000 ;  that  of  leather  at  L.  600,000.  The 
whole  produce  of  manufactures,  including  brew- 
eries, we  find  stated,  in  1802,  at  41,000,000  of  rix- 
dollars,  or  nearly  L.  7,000,000  Sterling.  Considering 
the  extension  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  progress  of 
domestic  improvement,  it  must  now  be  at  least  double* 
Of  the  commerce  of  Prussia  we  have  no  precise  ac* 
count  for  any  recent  period;  but,  in  1804,  the  im- 
ports of  Silesia  alone  amounted  to  L.  1,900,000,  and 
the  exports  to  L.  2,100,000,  exclusive  of  a  transient 
trade  valued  at  L.  700,000 ;  and,  in  the  same  year, 
the  importsofsix  provinces  amounted  to  L.4,685,000. 
Supposing  the  trade  of  the  other  five  provinces,  of 
which  the  kingdom  now  consists,  to  be  in  proportion, 
and  allowing  for  the  advancing  state  of  the  country, 
we  cannot  estimate  the  whole  hnports  at  less  than 
L.  8,000,000  or  L.  9,000,000  Sterling,  and  the  ex- 
ports at  as  much.  In  1802  the  exports  were  stated 
at  L.  7,000,000  Steriing,  by  Malte-Brun.  % 

The  public  revenue  of  Prussia  in  181 7j  accord- 
ing to  Demian,  was  42,000,000  dollars,  or  about 
L.  7*000,000.  §  After  the  great  loss  of  territory  in 
1807,  it  was  only  L.  2,700,000.  The  public  debt  in 
1815,  including  that  of  the  new  provinces,  was  esti- 
mated at  L.  40,000,000.  The  army  is  about  175,000 
men,  exclusive  of  the  landwehr.  || 

In  proportion  as  the  other  great  states  of  Europe 
improve  their  natural  resources,  the  importance  of 
Prussia  must  decline.  The  time  is  past  when  the 
good  order  of  her  finances,  and  the  discipline  of  her 
armies,  could  raise  her  to  an  equality  with  France 
and  Austria  and  Russia ;  and  she  can  only  now  sup- 
port her  rank  by  cultivating  still  farther  those  moral 
advantages  which  were  formerly  the  source  of  her 
strength.  It  is  the  king's  interest  to  give  his  sub* 
jects  a  free  constitution  and  a  free  press,  for  which 
they  are  better  prepared  than  those  of  any  other 
great  power  on  the  Continent,  except  France.  This 
would  give  a  new  impulse  to  industry,  and  create  a 


*  Mentelle  et  Malte-Brun,  Geoff.  IV.  265.    Hassel,  AUg.  Europ.  Stoats^  I.  71. 
t  Storch,  Cours  (TEconomie  Polhique,  1815.  II.  241,  273. 
t  Mentelle  et  Malte-Brun,  II.  80.  IV.  429.     Crome,  423-448. 
§  Handbuch,  der  neuest.  Geog.  des  Preuss.  Stoats^  1818.  p.  168. 
I)  Hassel,  AUg*  Europ.  Staats^  I.  p.  68*75.  Crome,  448. 
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Swepe.  spirit  of  improvement,  which  would  more  than  coun- 
terbalance the  natural  disadvantages  of  the  soil  and 
climate.  Were  the  king  to  enter  cordially  into  the 
new  opinions  which  are  rapidly  spreading  over  Ger- 
many^ and  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  those  who 
support  them,  in  the  present  temper  of  men's  minds, 
it  is  probable  he  might  unite  a  great  part  of  north- 
em  Germany  under  his  sway. 

Acquisiiums  and  Losses  of  Prussia  since  the  commence'* 
meni  of  the  French  Rexxdution. 


Square 
MOes. 

1 791  f  Gained     Principalities    of 

Anspach  and  Bayreuth,     S,500 

1795,    do.    in  Poland,  2d  Par- 
tition, .  .         22,500 

1795,      do.  do.      Sddo.     16,500 

1802,  Received  part  of  the  Ger- 
man indemnities,  and 
gave  up  possessions  on 
Sie  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
balance  in  favour  of 
Prussia.  •        •  3,600 


46,100 


Inhabit- 
ants. 

420,000 

]»1 86,000 
860,000 


8qiian 
MUes. 
Brought  forward,    24,000 
(The  population  of  the  Polish 
provinces  appears  to  have  increa- 
sed   one-fourth  since  tlieir  first 
conquest.) 

In  Saxony.  Gained  in  the  Duchy 
of  Saxony,  in  Lusatia,  Merse- 
burg,  Eichfield  (part),  Erfurt, 
and  some  towns,  •         •       7>800 

In  Westphalia  and  on  the  Rhine. 
Munster  (three*fifths),  Pader- 
born,  Mark,  Berg,  Juliers,  Elec- 
torate of  Treves  (four-fifths), 
Cologne,  Duchy  of  Westphalia. 
Ceded  East  Frisia,  Lingen, 
Hildsheim,  •  .  •  14,200 
In  Pomerania.  Swedish  Pomera- 
nia,        •         •         .        •  1,480 


Inhabit-        Eurapt. 
ants. 

1,703,000 


47,480 


920,000 


2,050,000 
120,000 


4,798,000 


420,000 


2,886,000 


Prussia,  in  1815,  105,800  square  miles,  and 
10,315,000  inhabitants.  (Demian,  Gcog.  Preuss,)  In 
1817,  10,588,157  inhabitants.     (Public  Journals.) 


Prussia  in  1803,   116,000  sqr. 
miles,  and  9,100,000.    (Mentelle 
Malte-Brun,  IV.  202  and  428.) 
4806,  Prussia  took  possession  of 
Hanover,  but  was  dispos- 
sessed by  the  French  a 
few  months  after. 
1806-7,  Lost  all  her  possessions 
between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Rhine,   with   Ans- 
pach and  Bayreuth,Cott- 
bus  in   Saxony,   Neuf- 
chatel,  and  four-fifths  of 
her  Polish  territories,     56,500 


4,450,000 


Prussia  in  1808,  59,600  square 
miles,  knd  4,559,550  inhabitants. 
(Hassel,  Europ.  Staats,  I.  68.) 
1814-15,  Recovered  a  part  of  her 
losses  in  Poland,  and  all 
her  possessions  in  Saxo- 
ny and  Westphalia,  witli 
great  additions,and  made 
some  exchanges.    Total 
gain  of   territory  and 
population,  •      44,600 


Absolute  gains  of  Prussia  in 
each  provioce. 
tn  Poland,  in  1793  and  1795»      89,000 
Add  gained  in  1772  at  1st 
partition,         •        •        12,( 


,000 


Lost  in  1807,  and  not  recovered 
in  1814,         ....  27,000 


Still  retains^ 


.       24,000l  1,703,000 


Russia. 

Russia  occupies  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  sur- 
face of  Europe,  and  yet  her  territories  in  this  divi- 
sion of  the  globe  are  scarcely  more  than  one-fifth 
of  her  whole  dominions.  Three-fourths  of  her  A- 
siatic  territories,  however,  consbt  of  sandy  deserts, 
or  frozen  plains,  which  yield  very  little  for  human 
subsistence ;  and  her  possessions  in  Europe  are  at 
present,  and  perhaps  will  always  be,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  empire.  European  Russia  consists  chief- 
ly of  an  elevated  plain,  over  which  numerous  rivers 
flow  with  a  small  declivity,  so  as  to  afford  a  greater 
.^.— -  extent  of  inland  navigation,  probably,  than  exists  in 
all  the  rest  of  Europe.  Its  superficial  extent,  inclu*^ 
ding  Poland,  is  about  1,687,000  square  English  miles, 
which  is  more  than  eight  times  the  area  of  France, 
or  fourteen  times  that  of  the  British  Isles.  But  of 
this  surface  more  than  one-fourth  part,  lying  beyond 
the  parallel  of  60^  is  incapable  of  cultivation,  from 
the  rigour  of  the  climate,  or  the  marshy  nature  of 
the  soil.  In  the  south,  also,  there  are  vast  sandy 
plains,  the  soil  of  which,  destitute  of  wood  and  wa^ 
ter,  and  impregnated  with  salt,  is  idtogether  useless 
5,506,000  foe  agriculture.  The  fertile  part  of  Russia  consists 
— — ...  chiefly  of  the  country  lying  between  the  parallels  of 
50°  and  57^  which  contains  a  great  proportion  of 
excellent  soil,  well  watered  with  navigable  streams, 
and  comparatively  populous  and  cultivated.  The 
cultivation  of  wheat  is  chiefly  confined  to  this  re- 
gion, and  here  abundant  crops  are  procured  with  lit- 
tie  labour,  and  by  a  very  rude  species  of  culture. 
But  farther  north,  slender  crops  are  obtained  with 
so  much  exertion,  that  a  single  peasant  cannot  culti- 
vate more  than  from  seven  to  ten  acres;  and  these 
crops  are  so  precarious,  that  the  rye  sometimes  will 
not  ripen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petersburg.  The 
lands,  however,  where  com  will  not  grow,  yield  pas- 


1,996,000 
600,000 


51,000  2,596,000 


1,575,000 
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Bufope.  ture  and  wood.  Trees  are  found  as  far  as  the  67th 
degree^  beyond  which  there  are  only  shrubs.  * 

It  has  been  computed,  that  the  soil  incapable  of 
cultivation  in  European  Russia  amounts  to  690,000 
square  English  miles,  or  40  parts  in  the  100  of  the 
whole  surface.  (Mentelle  et  Malte-Brun,  II.  69.) 
The  annual  produce  of  com  in  all  Russia  has  been 
estimated  at  181,000^000  tchetveru,  including  seed, 
equal  to  126,000,000  quarters,  and  valued  at 
371,000,000  of  rubles.  But  this  estimate  is  evi- 
dently  a  gross  exaggeration.  The  crown  forests 
are  estimated  at  44,500,000  of  desiatines,  equal 
to  240,000  square  miles.  Rye  is  the  grain  most 
extensively  cultivated  all  over  Russia;  but  barley, 
wheats  and  oats,  are  also  raised.  In  the  southern 
provinces,  maize,  rice,  vines,  and  even  cotton  suc- 
ceed ;  and  both  in  the  southern  nnd  central  parts, 
vast  ranges  of  pasture  ground  support  numerous 
herds  of  cattle,  the  skins  and  tallow  of  which,  with 
the  peltries  of  wild  animals,  are  leading  articles  of 
exportation.  These  pastures  are  generally  com* 
mons:  the  quantity  of  uncultivated  lands,  says 
Storch,  is  so  great,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  divide 
them.  The  number  of  sheep  in  Russia  has  been 
estimated  at  60,000,000.  Flax  and  hemp,  how« 
ever,  are  the  productions  in  which  the  soil  of  Rus- 
sia has  the  greatest  superiority,  and  of  these  she  ex- 
ports great  quantities.  Some  of  the  less  civilized  na- 
tions are  almost  supported  by  bees,  and  wax  and  ho- 
ney are  also  among  the  principal  articles  of  exporta- 
tion. The  annual  produce  of  raw  silk  in  Russia  is 
estimated  at  10,000  pounds.  Russia  has  rich  mines 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  salt,  the  best 
of  which  are  in  the  Uralian  mountains,  and  chiefly 
on  the  Asiatic  side.  They  employ  about  half  a  miU 
lion  of  persons.  Their  annual  produce  is  valued  at 
17, 147,000  silver  rubles,  of  which  the  crown  receives 
6,463,535  rubles.  It  consists  of  I6OO  pounds  of  gold, 
52,000  pounds  of  silver,  81,000  centner  of  copper, 
18,181  centner  of  lead,  and  6,224,692  centner  of 
uron*  The  salt  mines  ;^ield  8,00(^000  centner  of  salt 
annually.  The  fisheries  are  supposed  to  employ  a 
capital  of  6,657,000  rubles,  and  to  yield  an  annual 
gam  of  2,200,000.  (Crome,  p.  58,  M,  670 

The  manufactures  of  Russia  are  inconiBiderable, 
though  the  government  has  made  great  exertions  to 
encourage  this  species  of  industry.  The  principal 
are  those  of  coarse  woollens,  flax,  iron,  leather,  silk, 
glass,  and  brandies.  The  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, in  1812,  amounted  to  2331,  and  employed 
from  600,000  to  700,000  persons.  In  1815,  the 
number  was  3262,  of  whidi  181  were  for  cloth,  150 
silk,  1348  leather,  247  soap,  tallow,  and  wax,  184 
linen,  295  cotton,  1S8  glass,  200  metaL    (Cvome, 

p.  7a) 

The  exporU  of  Russia,  in  1796,  including  the 
goods  earned  out  by  hind,  and  by  the  Caspian  Sea, 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  customhouse  returns, 
were  estimated  at  50,000,000  of  rubles  (Storch,  II. 
421);  which  is  equal  to  L.  8,330,000,  if  the  silver 
ruble  is  meant ;  or  L.  5,870,000,  if  the  paper  ruble. 
In  1805,  the  exports  were  72,400,000  rubles.  The 
number  of  merchants  was  estimated  at  97,227,  and 
their  trading  capital  at  308,000,000  rubles.    The  m* 


temal  tndic  between  China,  Siberia,  and  Moscow,   Europe, 
employs  38,000  persons  as  carriers.  (Crome,  p  78.) 

If  confidence  might  be  put  in  the  lists  transmitted 
to  government,  the  annual  mortality  in  Russia  is  on- 
ly 1  in  58,  the  births  1  in  26,  and  the  annual  addi. 
tion  to  the  population  1  in  49,  so  that  the  period  of 
doubling  should  be  35  years.  (Storch,  I.  282.)  But 
these  extraordinary  results  are  irreconcilable  with 
facts.  The  population  in  1783,  according  to  Storch, 
was  27,397,000;  and  the  highest  estimates  only 
make  it  amount  to  42,7^2,000  in  1815,  excluding 
the  kingdom  of  Poland.  (Hassel,  p.  223.)  Deduct- 
ing about  6,000,000,  added  to  the  empire  by  con- 
quest, the  real  increase,  in  32  years,  is  only  9,425,000; 
and  the  period  of  doubling,  calculated  on  this  basis, 
would  be  75  years,  a  rate  of  increase  not  greater  Chan 
was  exemplified  in  Silesia,  and  in  Britain  during  the 
last  40  years.  Russia,  however,  has  ample  room  to 
allow  her  population  to  expand,  as  her  soil  in  Ea« 
rope  would  easily  support  100,000,000;  while  the 
increase  in  other  countries  must  be  confined  within 
narrow  limits.  There  are  in  Russia  above  80  na- 
tions, who  speak  more  than  40  difierent  languages ; 
.  but  the  Sclavonic  race  forms  seven-eighths  of  the 
whole  European  population.  According  to  the  offi- 
cial returns  in  1783,  the  peasants,  belonging  to  the 
crown  and  to  the  nobles,  amounted  to  83  persons  in 
the  100  of  the  whole  population.  (Storch,  I.  249.) 
Of  the  45,500,000  of  inhabitanU,  the  Sclavonic  race 
forms  38,000,000,  the  Finns  2,376,000,  the  Tartars 
1,850,000,  the  Caucasian  tribes  1,200,000,  Monguls 
300,000,  colonists^  including  Moldavians,  French, 
Germans,  &c.  800,000.  About  one-  ninth  of  the  peo- 
ple live  in  towns.  (Hassel,  p.  223  ;  Crome,  p.  61.) 
The  army,  in  1815,  amounted  to  621,155 ;  the  navy 
to  32  ships  of  the  line,  and  18  frigates;  the  revenue 
is  about  L.  25,000,000  Sterling.  The  public  debt  at 
the  end  of  the  war  was  about  600,000,000  rubles ;  the 
greater  part,  however,  paper  money.  (Crome,  78, 
80 ;  Hassel,  226.)  Of  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  Rus- 
sia is  the  only  (me  that,  during  the  numerous  changes 
of  tlie  last  thirty  years,  has  never  lost  any  part  of 
her  territories ;  but  has  been  continually  adcung  to 
them.    Her  acquisitions  since  1770  are  as  foUows : 

SqmK 
MilM. 
1772,  First  partition  of  Poland,    S3,< 
1793,  Second  do.  do.         90,( 

1795,  Third     do.  do.         42,< 

1774  to  1791,  From  the  Porte,    60,( 
I8O7,  District  of  Bialystock,  from 

Prussia, 
I8O9,  District  of  Tamopol,  ceded 

by  Austria,  containing  400,000 

inhabitants,but  restored  in  1 8 1 5. 
]809,Finland  and  Lapmark  from 

Sweden,         -  -         120,000 

1811,  Part  of  Moldavia  and  Bes-  i 

sarabia  from  the  Porte,        -     1S,000| 
1814,  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  f  now 

the  kingdom  of  Poland,  47,40C 


4,200 


Popdbtioa. 
1,226,000 
3,745,000 
1,407,000 
204,000 

183,000 


Total  acquisitions  of  Russia  since 

1770  in  Europe,         -  409,600 


895,000 
230,000 


2,798,000 


10^683,000 


♦  Storch,  Tableau,  I.  4 ;  IL  209, 229,  231 ;  Crome,  Vbeniehi,  55. 

f  Under  the  French  rule,  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  included  Posen,  and  part  of  the  district  of  NeU>  nakiDg 
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Sweden  has  sunk  in  her  relatiYe  importance  in 
consequence  of  the  rise  of  Russia,  but  she  still 
holds  a  higher  place  in  the  scale  of  power  than 
any  other  European  state  with  an  equal  popula- 
tion. Now  that  Norway  is  united  to  her  dominions^ 
she  has  the  best  military  and  commercial  position  of 
all  the  northern  continental  powers*  But  the  soil  is 
poor  and  rocky,  so  that,  though  her  territories  form 
one-tenth  of  me  surface  of  Europe,  her  population 
amounts  to  less  than  one-fifUeth.  Her  principal 
wealth  consists  in  her  rich  mines  of  iron  and  copper, 
and  in  the  produce  of  her  forests,  and  her  fisheries. 

The  agricultural  produce  of  Sweden,  which  does 
not  suffice  for  her  own  consumption,  consists  chiefly 
of  lye,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes ;  the  soil  and  di. 
mate  not  admitting  of  wheat,  except  in  the  southern 
parts.    Gothland,  the  most  fertile  province,  contains 
one-half  of  the  population  upon  less  than  one-fiilh 
of  the  surface  of  the  kingdom.    The  soil  actually  in 
cultivation  in  Sweden  in   1810  amounted  only  to 
1,091,000 tunnas,  or  1,365,838  acres;  but  the  soil 
capable  of  cultivation  was  estimated  at  1,818,450 
acres,  or  one  sixty-second  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  country.     This  is  the  average  of  the  whole : 
but  in  the  province  of  Norland  only  1  acre  in  915 
is  arable.     The  lakes  cover  one  eighteenth  part. 
The   pasture  ground  and   gardens  occupy  about 
twice  the  quantity  of  land  under  corn.    The  ave- 
rage sise  of  a  &rm  is  only  about  27  acres.     The 
whole  annual  produce    of   grain    is  estimated  at 
5^702,835  spans,  equjid  to  i^out   1,482»500  quar- 
ters, besides  S£0,000  quarters  of  potatoes.    The  ge- 
neral produce  of  the  crops  is  about  5  for  1.     In 
Norway,  the  land  in  cultivation  amounts  to  less  than 
1  acre  in  100,  and  one-fourth  of  the  grain  used  is 
imported.    Potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated.    In 
times  of  scarcity  bread  is  made  of  the  bark  of  trees, 
and  of  the  Iceland  moss,  on  which  the  Reindeer 
feed.   There  were  in  Sweden,  in  1810,  about  403,700 
horses,    1,473,700  black  cattle  of  all   kinds,   and 
1,212,700  sheep.     The  quantity  of  bar-iron  ma- 
nufactured in    Sweden,  in    1809,    was    1,293,400 
hundred  weight,  or  61,467  tons.    This  article  forms 
seven-eighths  of  the  whole  Swedish  exports.     The 
annual  produce  of  copper  is  7546  skippund,  or  about 
1000  tons;  of  lead,   14  tons;  silver,  27SO  marks; 
of  gold,  10  marks.    The  mines  employ  about  50,000 
persons.     Of  24  countiesi,  the  13  which  abound 
most  in  forests  contain   108,000   square  English 
miles  of  woodland,  while  the  annual  consumption  for 
all  purposes. in  Sweden  is  computed  to  require  only 
%06  sauare  miles.    Sweden  exports  wood  to  the 
•value  of  900,000  ddlars,  and  Norway  to  the  value 
of  5,000,000  dollan  yearly.     (Crome,  98,  1(^  1 19. 
Thomson's  TraoeU,  392—431.) 

The  manufactures  of  Sweden  are  of  little  import- 
ance. Sixty  or  seventy  ships  are  built  annually  and 
sold  to  foreigners.  The  distillation  of  brandy  con- 
sumes 700,000  spans  of  com  a-year.  The  manu- 
&ctures  of  paper  and  glass*  and  works  in  metal  sup- 


ply the  internal  consumption ;  tliose  of  cotton,  wool, 
and  silk,  are  of  small  extent.  The  whole  produce 
of  manubctures  in  Sweden  (exclusive  of  Norway), 
in  18I4>  was  valued,  in  an  official  statement,  at 
5,622,129  dollars  banco,  or  about  L.  800,000. 
(Crome,  123.) 

The  exporu  of  Sweden,  in  1 8 1 6,  were  esthnated  at 
seven  millions  of  dollars,  (exclusive  of  Norway),  and 
the  imporu  at  no  less  than  twenty  millions.  The 
supposed  national  loss  arising  from  this  dispropor- 
tion, led  to  a  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  wine, 
rum,  cotton  stu£b,  and  other  articles  considered 
as  luxuries.  In  1816,  Sweden  had  1107  merchant 
ships,  amounting  to  more  than  64,000  lasts,  or 
120,000  tons  of  tonnage.  (Crome,  122,  125.) 

The  population  of  Sweden  was  estimated  at 
2,615,800  in  1818;  that  of  Norway,  in  1803,  was 
910,000,  and  from  the  probable  rate  of  increase 
there,  may  now  amount  to  nearly  one  million.  In 
Sweden  about  one-ninth  and  in  Norway  about  one- 
twelfth  of  the  people  live  in  towns.  Tliis  increase 
in  numbers  has  been  attended  with  an  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  The  annual 
mortality  in  Sweden,  which  Malthus,  in  1796,  esti- 
mated at  I  in  37i  was,  in  1811,  according  to  Akrell, 
1  in  40  for  the  southern  parte,  1  in  47  for  the  north- 
ern, and  1  in  43  for  the  whole  kingdom.  .  In  Nor- 
way the  mortality  has  always  been  smaller  than  in 
any  other  European  country.  la  1815  the  nobles 
amounted  to  1641  families,  or  9523  persons,  the 
clergy,  including  their  families,  to  15,202,  the  bur- 
ghars  to  64,755,  and  the  peasants  to  1,763,397.  Be- 
sides these  classes,  who  are  represented  in  the  diet, 
there  are  about  500,000  persons  not  represented, 
consisting  of  civil  and  military  officers,  miners,  me- 
chanics, servants,  &c.  153,797,  or  about  one-fourth 
of  the  peasants  who  are  householders,  farm  their  own 
lands.  The  established  religion  is  Lutheran,  and 
the  number  of  parochial  clergymen  in  Sweden  is 
1094,  besides  170  prebends,  11  bishops,  and  1  arch- 
bishop; and. the  tithes  amount  to  283,232  spanfltn 
or  about  72,500  quarters  of  com.  Norway  has 
467  clergymen,  including  5  bishops.  (Crome,  96, 
116.    Thomson's  Travels,  4i8.) 

Subsequent  to  the  revolution  in  I8O9,  some  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  constitution,  by 
enlarging  the  powers  of  the  diet.  The  four  estates  of 
nobles,  clergy,  burghers,  and  peasante,  who  sit  in 
separate  houses,  meet  necessarily  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  or  ofkener  if  convoked  by  the  king.  The  con- 
sent of  three  of  these  houses,  with  that  of  the  king, 
gives  a  proposition  the  force  of  law.  No  taxes  can 
be  raised  without  the  authority  of  the  diet,  and  the 
persons  of  the  members  are  inviolable  during  the  ses- 
sion* The  conscription,  which  was  introduced  in 
I8O9,  subjects  all  males  between  20  and  25  to  mili- 
tary service;  and  the  nobles  have  been  deprived  of 
the  exemption  they  formerly  enjoyed  from  this  ser* 
vice  and  from  taxes.  The  press  is  declared  by  the 
constitution  to  be  free,  but  is  in  fact  under  the  control 
of  the  police.    The  revenue  of  Sweden  and  Norway 


ite  extent  65,(K)0  square  mUes,  and  its  population  3,8(iO,(XX).  The  total  acquisitions  of  Russia  in  Poland 
amount  to  about  four-fifths  of  the  country,  and  three-fourths  of  the  population.  (Hasse),  All;*,  Euroiu  Slaats^ 
Meotelle  et  Matte-Brun,  Gcog.  et  Atiasi  Storcb,  Tableau*) 
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Europe,  is  about  L.  1,500,C00.  The  debt  of  Sweden,  in  1816, 
'  was  10,209,61 1  dollars  banco,  or  about  L.  1,480,000, 
and  Norway  also  owes  a  considerable  sum.  The  army 
for  both  countries,  in  1817,  consisted  of  53,560  men : 
the  navy  about  20  ships  of  the  line,  and  16  frigates. 
(Crome,  p.  131-137-  James's  Travels,  I.  281.) 

The  acquisitions  and  losses  of  Sweden,  since  1789, 
may  be  stated  thus : 

Square 
Miles. 
1809,  Lost    Finland   and  Lap- 
mark,  conquered  by 
Russia,  .  120,000      895,000 

Pomerania,     .      .         1,480|      120,000 


Inhabitants. 


121,480|  1,015,000 
1813,  Acquired  Norway  by  ces- 
sion from  Denmark,         .         148,000      950,000 


Absolute  gain  of  territory  and  loss 
of  population,         .         •  26,520(       65,000 

SPAiir. 

The  fast  natural  resources  of  this  country  present 
a  striking  contrast  with  its  political  imbecility*  It 
is  nearly  as  large  as  France,  but  contains  little  more 
than  a 'third  of  the  population,  though  its  fertile  soil 
and  delicious  climate  yield  in  abundance  the  produc- 
tions both  of  the  temperate  and  warm  regions  of  the 
globe.  With  its  great  extent  of  sea-coast,  numerous 
rivers,  and  excellent  position  for  trade,  and  its  rich 
and  extensive  colonies,  nothing  but  extreme  mis- 
government  could  have  prevented  it  from  becoming 
Uie  first  commercial  state  in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  silk,  tobacco,  vines,  olives,  and  all 
the  agricultural  productions  of  France  and  Germany, 
Spain  produces  the  orange,  citron,  sugar-cane,  cork 
tree,  dates,  figs,  and  cotton.  Wheat  is  the  grain 
most  extensively  cultivated.  Barley  and  rye  are  next 
i^  quantity*  Very  few  oats  or  potatoes  are  raised, 
but  considerable  quantities  of  maize  and  rice.  Hemp 
to  the  value  of  a  million  o£  piastres  is  raised  yearly ; 
and  flax  is  cultivated  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  vine^ 
yards,  besides  supplying  the  internal  consumption, 
furnish  3,000,000  or  4,000,000,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  10,000,000  or  11,000,000  gallons  of 
wine  for  exportation,  and  half  as  much  brandy. 
Olive  oil  is  exported  to  the  value  of  L.600,000  a- 
year.  The  annual  produce  of  raw  silk  is  valued  at 
L.300,000*  But  wool  is  the  produce  for  which 
Spain  is  most  celebrated.  The  number  of  merinos  or 
migratory  sheep,  which  furnish  the  finest  wool,  is 
estimated  at  5,000,000 ;  those  that  are  stationary  at 
8,000,000;  and  these  13,000,000  of  sheejp  are  sup- 
posed to  afford  yearly  45,000,000  of  pounds  of  wool. 
The  right  of  pasture  which  the  migratory  flocks  have 
over  whole  provinces,  is  one  great  obstacle  to  agri- 
cultural improvement.  From  this  and  other  causes, 
one-third  or  one-half  of  the  kingdom  is  left  entirely 
waste,  and  the  part  in  cultivation  is  wretchedly  ma- 
nagecL  Nearly  the  whole  land  in  the  kingdom  is 
locked  up  by  entails  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles  and 


the  clergy,  and  the  small  portions  brought  into  the  Europe. 
market  sell  so  high  as  not  to  afford  more  than  one 
and  a  half  pf  r  cent,  upon  their  price.  Agriculture  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  peasantry,  who  are  poor 
and  ignorant ;  men  of  capital  never  engage  in  it ; 
and  the  grandees,  who  should  support  and  encourage 
improvements,  aU  reside  in  the  large  towns.  In  tne 
whole  of  Spain,  there  is  scarcely  to  be  seen  a  villa 
or  gentleman's  seat,  except  a  few  that  are  in  ruins. 
The  mines  of  Spain,  like  her  agriculture,  are  ne- 
glected ;  but  she  still  derives  from  her  own  soil  a 
considerable  supply  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  mer- 
cury. About  5,000,000  centners  of  salt  are  anna- 
ally  obtained  from  mines,  springs,  or  the  sea.  * 

The  greatest  number  of  the  Spanish  manufactaret 
are  in  Catalonia,  but  a  few  are  scattered  through  the 
other  provinees.  The  most  considerable  are  the 
woollen,  silk,  linen,  cotton,  hemp,  leather,  paper,  and 
metal,  but  none  of  them  are  sufficient  for  the  inter- 
nal consumption  of  the  country,  and  all  of  them  are 
fettered  by  vexatious  taxes,  absurd  regulations,  and 
the  difficulty  of  intercourse  between  the  provinces. 
The  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  a  royal  monopoly. 
(Laborde,  IV.  320.) 

We  have  no  accurate  accounts  of  the  commerce 
of  Spain  for  a  recent  period.  The  exports  in  1788 
were  L.6,951,000,  of  which  rather  more  than  the 
half  went  to  America.  (Laborde,  IV.  410.)  In  1802« 
the  exports  were  estimated  by  Malte-Brun  at 
240,000,000  francs,  or  nearly  L.  10,000,000  Ster- 
ling.   (Mentelle  et  Malte-Brun,  Geog.  II.  31.) 

It  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained,*  that  the  appa- 
rent decline  of  Spain  has  been  the  consequence  of 
the  rapid  progress  of  her  neighbours ;  and  that,  dowa 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  she  was  adn. 
vancing  both  in  industry  and  population.  Firom  a 
combination  of  circumstances,  the  causes  which 
check  the  progress  of  society  have  operated  more 
powerfully  there  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe 
except  Turkey.  Among  the  greatest  evils  in  the 
state  of  the  country  may  be  reckoned  the  excessive 
number  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  with  their  oppres- 
sive privileges,  and  their  pernicious  influence  upon  the 
other  classes.  In  1788,  when  the  population  amount* 
ed  to  10,500,000,  the  number  of  the  secular  and 
regular  clergy  was  147,722,  of  the  nobles  478,716, 
of  peasants  and  labourers  1,847,010,  of  manufiictu- 
rers  and  handicrafts  302,000,  servants  276,090,  mer- 
chants 34,030*  The  Spanish  army,  in  1806,  consist- 
ed of  153,840  men  in  Europe,  and  129.053  in  Ame- 
rica; the  navy  consisted  of  42  ships  ot  the  line,  and 
30  frigates.  In  1804,  the  revenue,  according  to 
Humboldt,  was  43,000,000  piastres,  or  L.9, 150,000. 
In  the  Budget  for  18 1 8,  it  is  estimated  at  L.8,248,000,» 
and  the  expenditure  at  L.  9,61 1,000.  The  debt  in 
1809  was  stated  to  amount  to  L.  43,100,000,  and  in 
1817  to  L.127,852,000.  f 

Germany. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteaith  century»  Ger- 
many consisted  of aboutSOO  Sovereign  States, great 
and  small,  which  were  united  into  one  empire  by 


•  Laborde's  VieWy  L  102,  116,  IV.  51,  83.     Crome,  271-276. 

t  Laborde,  IV.  25 ;  Hassel,  AUg.  Europ.  StaaU,  313 ;  Crome,  295 ;  Humboldt's  Nem  Spain,  IV.  24a 
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Bmope*    a  very  complicated  constitation.    From  time  to  time 
some  of  the  amaller  principalities  have  been  Bup« 
pressed  and  incorporated  with  the  larger  states ;  but 
the  first  radical  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
Germknic  body  was  made  by  the  treaty  of  Lunevillej 
9th  February  1801,  when  a  vast  number  of  bishop- 
rics, abbeys,  and  free  towns,  were  deprived  of  their 
rights  of  sovereignty,  and  given  as  mdemnides  to 
prmces  who  had  lost  their  possessions  in  Belgium 
and  Italy  by  the  French  conquests.     In  1806,  the 
Emperor  Francis  formally  renounced  the  dignity  of 
bead  of  the  empire ;  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
empire  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  league  formed  with 
Fhmce  at  its  head  7see  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine),  comprehendmg  the  most  considerable  states 
in  the  south,  to  which  those  in  the  north  were  after- 
wards added.    This  confederation  fell  to  pieces  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  French  power  in  1813,  but  it 
has  served  as  the  foundation  of  the  new  constitution 
of  the  Germanic  body.     The  number  of  states  is  now 
reduced  to  39,  including  Austria,  Prussia,  Denmark, 
and  the  Netherlands;  but  these  four  powers  rank 
as  members  only  for  a  part  of  their  dominions.   The 
ecclesiastical  principalities  are  entirely  abolished; 
and  the  free  towns,  of  which  there  were  47  or  more 
in  1800  (Hoeck's  TaMts)^  are  now  reduced  to  four. 
The  princes  who  have  lost  their  sovereignty  have 
been  reduced  to  tlie  rank  of  nobles,  and  no  longer 
holding  immediately  of  the  empire,  are  said  to  be 
mediatised.    The  titles  of  royalty  conferred  by  Bo- 
naparte upon   Bavaria,   Wirtemberg,  and  Saxony, 
have  been  confirmed,  and  Hanover  has  since  been 
raised  to  the  same  rank.    The  common  concerns  of 
thb  confederacy  are  managed  by  a  diet,  consisting 
of  deputies  from  thirty-eight  states  (Hesse  Homberg 
having  no  vote),  who  meet  at  Frankfort    The  pecu- 
niary contributions,  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation of  each  state,  are  voted  for  a  period  of  five 
years*    The  military  contingents,  which  are  regu- 
lated on  the  same  principle,  amount  to  120,000  men 
in  time  of  peace,  and  801,000  in  time  of  war,  the 
latter  being  at  the  rate  of  1  in  the  100  of  the  popu- 
lation.   The  German  states,  including  f  ths  or  Aus- 
tria, ^ths  of  PrusBia,  besides  Holstein  and  Luxem- 
bnrgh,  embrace  an  era  of  about  237,000  English 
square  miles,  with  30,095,050  inhabitants ;  of  whom 
about  15»500,000  are  Catholics;    12,000,000  Lu- 
therans; 3,100,000  Reformed;  25,000  Moravians; 
14,000  Greeks ;  and  182,000  Jews.     The  new  Ger- 
manic constitution,  though  less  compUcated  than  the 
old,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  produce  any  of  the 
efiects  of  a  solid  union  m  such  a  heterogeneous  mass. 
The  states  are  too  unequal  in  strength  to  have  a 
proper  reciprocal  influence,  and  there  is  not  we^ht 
enough  in  the  minor  members  to  control  the  rival 
bterests  and  jealousies  of  Austria  and  Prussia.    The 
confederation  may  be  considered  as  recognizing,  and 
in  some  degree  regulating,  the  influence  which  the 
greatest  states  must  necessarily  exercise  indirectly 
over  the  smaller.  (Hpssel,  L  17.  PMkJoumds.) 


The  following  Table  exhibits  the  result  of  the  va^  Eiuopc. 
rious  changes  since  the  commencement  of  the  F^nch 
Revolution,  upon  the  principal  members  of  the  Con« 
federation ;  but  to  enter  into  particulars  would  carry 
us  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  this  article.  Most  of 
them  (except  Sarony)  have  been  enriched  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ecclesiastical  principalities. 


Before  the  RerolntioD. 


In  18ie. 


Square 
Mike. 


Bavaria, 

Saxony, 

Hanover, 

Wirtemberg, 

Baden, 

Hesse  Cassel,        3,840    443,500! 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  2,180*   249,700. 

Oldenburgh,  960      95,000| 


Popoletioii. 


«2,000|2,183 

14,8002,104,000' 

10,9001  787,000; 

3,200  608,000' 

1,370  177,000. 


3.560,000 

1,200,000 

1,^5,000 

1,395,463 

1.001,700 

540,000 

619,500 

217,000 


(Hoeck,  i^pfrctf.— Hassd,  Europ.  Stoats,  1816.) 

Since  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  many  pditi^ 
changes  of  much  importance  have  taken  place  in 
Germany ;  and,  from  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  it 
is  evident  that  many  more  are  in  progress;  but 
it  does  not  belong  to  the  objects  of  the  present  article 
ta  enter  upoa  these  subjects. 

The  most  importfemt  detluls  regarding  the  smaller  QaaJki 
states  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  Table,  which  ^^*^**- 
exhibits  a  view  of  the  extent,  population,  revenue, 
military  force,  and  religion,  of  all  the  sovereign  states 
of  Europe. 

With  respect  to  the  authorities  for  this  Table  we 
may  mention  generally,  that  the  extent  assigned  to 
Russia  was  ascertained,  by  measurement,  on  Arrow- 
smith's  Map,  and  the  other  numerical  statements  re- 
specting that  country  are  taken  from  Hassel  and 
Crome.    All   those  relating  to  Austria  are  taken 
from  Lichtenstesn ;  those  relating  to  Prussia  from 
Demian  and  Hassel ;  those  relating  to  France  from 
Chimtal,  Hasse),  and  Public  Journals ;  those  relating 
to  Britain  from  Colquhoun,  Sinclair,  and  Parliamen- 
tary documents,  except  the  amount  of  the  population, 
which  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  returns  in  1801 
and  1811.    Most  of  the  others  are  from  Hassel  and 
Crome ;  except  the  statements  of  the  population  and 
military  force  of  the  small  German  States  (No.  23^, 
which  are  taken  from  a  paper  published  by  the  Diet  m 
1818,  fixing  the  military  contingents  of'^each  state. 
These  contingents  are  for  a  period  of  war,  whereas 
the  numbers  given  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  table 
represent  the  military  peace  establishments  of  the  re- 
spective sutes.    But  as  most  of  the  German  States 
keep  up  a  greater  number  of  troops  than  required  by 
the  act  of  the  Diet,  the  numbers  given  in  t^e  table 
will  not  actually  exceed  the  military  force  of  these 
stales  in  time  of  peace.  (a.  b.  b.). 
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EUROPE. 


STATES. 


Extent  in 

English 
SquaieMOei. 


Europe, 


1  RuBsia  ID  Europe, 

(Asiatic   Russia,  5,820,000  sq 
miles,  with  8,376,000  of  inhab.) 

KiDgdom  of  Poland, 

2  France  with  Corsica, 

3  Austria.  inhabitants. 

Austria  Proper,       4^457 >692 
Bohemia,         .         3,236,140 
.MoraviaandSile8ia,l,733,3l9  , 
Galicia,  .  3,716,692 

Hungary,      .         10,974,743 
Lombardy,  4,089,294^ 

4  Britain. 

England  (1811),  10,180,615 

Scotland,         .  1,805,688 

Ireland,  .  4,500,000  ( 

Army  and  Navy,        640,000  ) 


( 


5  Prussia, 

6  Spain,  •  •         .« 

7  Turkey  in  Europe, 
(In  Asia  and  Africa,  14,590,000) 

8  Nutles. 
Naples  Proper^        4,963,5021 
Sicily,  %         1,655,536  f 

9  Netherlands. 
Dutch  pnmnees,    2,016,159\ 
Belgic  ditto,  3,249,841  / 

10  Sardinia,  • 

11  Portugal,  • 

12  Sweden  and  Norway, 
IS  States  of  the  Church, 

14  Switzerlaadp-«2  Caatons, 

15  Denmark, 
Iceland  and  Feroe, 

16  Tuscany,  Grand  Duchy f 

17  Modena,  Duchy, 

18  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Ouas 
talla,  Duchu.  • 

19  Ionian  Islands,  RepubliCf 

20  Lucca,  Duchy, 

SI  Cracow,  Free  Totonf 
22  St  Marino,  RejpuJbUCf 


} 


3,431,953 


1,640,000 


47,400 


204|000 


258,000 


118,000 


105,800 

190,000 
197,000 

43,500 

24,800 

27,200 
41,000 

340,000 

16,200 

19,000 

21,000 

30,000 

8,400 

2,050 

2,260 

980 
430 

406 

*2 


Popalation. 


184,060,500 


34,400,000 


2,793,000 

29,327,000 
(1817) 


28,207,880 


18,740,000 
(1819) 


10,315,000 

(1815). 

10,500,000 
6,700,000 


6,6l9iOS6 
(1815) 

5,266,000 

(1818) 
3,974,000 
3,683,000 

3,600,000 

2,425,000 

1,745,750 

1,205,110 

53,300 

1,195,000 

396,000 

376,500 

230,000 
124,000 


Inhabit. 

to  eadi 

Sq.  Mile. 


Revenue 
in  Pounds  Ster- 
ling. 


54 


21 


59 
143 


109 


158 


97 


55 


34 


152 


212 

147 
90 

10 

149 

91 

57 


25,000,000 


142 
193 

166 

234 
288 


7  \ 


61,000   — 
6,000   — 


182,868,550 


37^568,000 
(1819) 


22,000,000 


55,741,000 
(1818) 


7,000,000 

6,000,000 
3,000,000 

2,400,000 

6,728,000 

2,200,000 
2,500,000 

1,500,000 

930,000 

430,000 

1,120,000 

500,000 
120,000 

150,000 

96,550 
65,000 

20,000 

5,000 


MOitaiy 
Fofoe^ 


1,715,794 


450,000 


140,000 


290,000 


104,369 


H^liginp, 


175,000 
117,000 

110,000 
24,000 

40,000 

15,000 
16,000 

53,560 

2,000 

15,000 

28,000 

6,000 
2,400 

2,400 

4,000 
800 


In  the  whole  empire, 
f  34,000,000  Greek  Church. 
5,300,000  Catholics. 
2,500,000  Lutherans. 
33,000  Reformed. 
70,000  Armenians. 
1,800,000  Mahometans. 
210,000  Jews. 
800,000  Lama    worship^ 
pers. 

i  25,633,000  Catholics. 
I  2,300,000  Reformed. 
'\   1,100,000  Lutherans. 
(        60,000  Jews. 


21,631,000  Catholics. 

3,421,000  Greek  Church. 

1,364,000  Reformed. 

1,332,000  Lutherans. 
Besides  Jews,  Turks,  Anne- 
nians,  Mennonites,  &c. 


Episcopalians. 
Cathohcs. 

1^  Presbyterians. 
I  Methodists. 
I  (.Baptists,  Quakers,  kc 
1 6,242,000  Lutherans. 
)  3,500,000  Catholics. 
250,000  Reformed. 
75,000  Jews. 
Catholic. 
r  Mahometans. 

<  Greek  Christians. 
C  Armenians,  &c. 

Catholic. 

rfn  Dutch  provinces  chiefly 

•I      Reformed. 

(,  In  Belgian  chiefly  Catholic 
('atholic. 
Catliolic. 

{Lutherans,  with  a  few  Re- 
formed, Jews,  &c« 
Catholic, 
f  Reformed. 
1  Catholic. 
J  Chiefly  Lutheran. 
1^  A  few  Reformed. 
Catholic. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Greek  Catholic. 
Catholic. 
i  Catholics. 

<  Lutherans. 
(Jews. 

Catholic. 


\ 
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STAT£S« 


2S.  German  States,  exclusire  of  Aus- 
tria,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  the 
Netherlands. 

Kingdoms. 

1.  Bavaria,        •        •        • 

2  Wirtemberg, 
3«  Hanover, 

4.  Saxony, 

Principaliiies,  Duchies,  Sfc 
5*  Baden>  •  •        • 


Extent  in 

Bngliih 

Square  Mikt. 


6.  Hesse  DarmstadH 


7*  Hesse  Cassel, 

8.  Mecklenburg,  Schwerin, 
9*  Nassau, 

10.  Oldenburg, 

11.  Brunswick, 

12*  Saze  Weimar, 
IS.  Saxe  Gotha, 

14.  Saxe  Coburg, 

15.  Mecklenburg  Strelitz, 

16.  Lippe  Ditmold,  , 

17.  Saxe  Meiningen, 

18.  Schwartzburg  Rudolstadt, 

19.  Anhalt  Dessau, 

20.  Reuss,  younger  branch, 

21.  Waldeck, 

22.  Schwartzburg  Sondersbausen, 

28.  Anhalt  Bernburg, 

24.  Hohenzollern  Sigmarigen, 

25.  Anhalt  Kothen, 

26.  Saxe  HUburgauien^ 

27.  Lippe  Schaumburg, 

28.  Reuss,  elder  branchy 
29*  Hesse  Homberg, 

SO.  Hohenzollern  Hehingen> 
Si.  Lichtenstein,  « 

Free  Towns* 
32.  Hamburg, 

SS.  Bremen,  •  • 

34.  Frankfort,  • 

35.  Lubcck» 


30,000 


8,200 


14,400 


7,200 


5,800 


4,100 


4,800 

4,800 

2,200 

2,500 

1,540 

1,480 

1>170 

580 

875 

510 

385 

S65 

470 
4S0 
450 
490 

345 

428 

320 

235 

214 

150 

107 
54 

1S4 

75 

107 
118 


Popnladon. 


3,560,000 


1,395,463 


1,805,000 


1,200,000 


1,001,700 


619^500 


540,000 

358,000 

302,767 

217,769 
209,600 

201,000 

1 85,682 

80,012 

71,769 

69,062 

54,400 

54,647 

53,931 
52,2Q5 
51,877 
45,117 

37,046 

35,360 

32,454 

29,706 

24,000 

22,255 

20,000 

14,500 

5,546 

129,800 

48,500 

47,850 
40,650 


Inhabit. 

to  the 

Sq.  Mile. 


118 


170 


90 


169 


169 


151 


125 

75 

137 

85 

137 

140 

159 

148 

82 

135 

141 

145 

115 

J21 

115 

90 

107 

82 

101 

126 

112 

148 

135 
103 


ReTenue 

in  Pounds  Ster< 

ling. 


— 


1,900,000 

1,000,000 
950,000 

900,000 


550,000 


369i000 


380,000 

175,000 

176,000 

126,000 

167,000 

150,000 

150,000 

52,500 

70,000 

46,500 

35,000 

22,000 

51,000 
42,000 
48,000 
27,500 

39,000 

24,000 

23,000 

15,000 

21,500 

13,000 

17,000 

8,000 

5,000 

100,000 

40,000 

62,500 
37,500 


MUitary 
Force. 


Contin- 
gents fix- 
ed by  Diet 


35,600 


13,955 


13,050 


12,000 


10,000 


Majority  Cathdics. 

780,000  Lutherans. 
5,000  Reformed. 
16,000  Jews. 
(  Chiefly  Lutherans. 
\8ome  Catholics, 
r  Majority  Liitherans. 
i  152,000  Catholics. 
i  38,000  Reformed. 
C  Chiefly  Lutherans. 

<  A  few  Catholics.  Royal  Fa^ 
I     mily  Catholic. 

620,000  Cathoilcs. 
305,000  Lutherans. 
61,000  Reformed. 
15,000  Jews.    Prince's  fa- 
mily Lutheran. 
Cfth  Lutherans* 

<  Catholics. 
^Reformed. 

324,870  Reformed. 

143,800  Lutberans* 

72,800  Catholics* 

8,300  Jews. 
Chiefly  Lutheran* 
r  Lutheran,  1 

i  Catholic,     >  pretty  equally. 
(Reformed,  j 
Chie^  Lutheran. 
205,262  Lutherans. 
2,072  Catholics. 
1,046  Reformed. 
2,010       Chiefly  Lutheran. 
1,875  do. 

800  do. 

718  I  do. 

^/Reformed. 
\  Lutheran. 

Chiefly  Lutbenuw 
/Reformed. 
\  Lutheran. 
Chiefly  Luthemn*r 
do. 
do. 
do. 
/  Reformed. 
\  Lutheran. 
Cathoh'c. 
r  Reformed. 
\  Lutheran. 

Chiefly  Luthevan. 
/  Reformed. 
\  Lutherans. 
Chiefly  Lutheran* 


6,195 

5,400 

8,580 
3,028 
2,178 
2,096 


{ 


691 

099 
529 

539 
522 
519 
451 

370 

353 

325 

297 
240 


223 

200 

145 

55 

1298 
485 

479 
407 


Chiefly  Lutheran. 
Catholic. 

Chiefly  Lutheran. 
/  Reformed. 
\  Lutheran. 

Chiefly  Lutheran. 

do. 
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EXCHANGE. 


Exdumge. 


Inland  Ez- 
chuge. 


In  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  tbe  term  Ex« 
CHANGE  Is  commonly  understood  to  designate  ex- 
clusively that  species  of  mercantile  transactlonSy 
^whereby  the  debts  of  individuals,  residing  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  maj  be  either  partially  or 
wholly  liquidated,  without  the  intervention  of  money. 
Tbe  object,  of  this  article  is  to  explain  the  nature  of 
these  transactions,  and  the  principles  on  which  they 
are  founded. 

This  will  be  best  effected,  by  treating,  jSr«^,  of  the 
exchange  between  different  paf  ts  of  the  same  coun- 
try ;  and,  secondly ^  of  that  between  different  andin- 
.  dependent  countries. 

Inland  Exchangb. 

Suppose  ft  merchant,  residing  in  London,  orders 
his  agent  in  Glasgow  to  purchase  a  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  cottons  on  his  Account ;  then,  although  it 
should  not  suit  the  Glasgow  merchant  to  commis- 
sion goods  of  equal  value  from  his  London  corre- 
-spoBoent,  the  latter  may  nevertheless  be  under  no 
necessity  of  remitting  cash,  to  Glasgow  to  discharge 
his  debt.  Among  cities,  or  countries,  having  a  con- 
siderable intercousse  together,  the  debts  mutually 
due  by  each  other  are  S>iind,  in  ordinary  cases,  to 
be  nearly  equal.  And,  therefore,  the  Glasgow  mer- 
chant, who  has  shipped  the  cottons  for  London,  does 
not  transmit  the  bill,  drawn  by  him  on  his  corre- 
spondent for  their  price,  directly  to  London  to  be 
cashed,  for  that  would  subject  him  to  the  expence 
of  conveying  the  money  home  from  London  to  Glas- 
gow, but  he  gets  its  value  from  some  other  merchant 
tn  Glasg&iVi  who  has  payments  to  make  in  London, 
on  account  of  teas,  wines,  &c  imported  from  that  city, 
and  who,  unless  he  could  procure  such  a  bill,  would 
be  obliged  to  remit  their  price  in  monev.  The  bill  on 
account  of  the  cottons  is,  therefore,  either  drawn  in 
favour  of  the  person  to  whom  the  money  for  the  tea 
and  wine  is  owing  in  London,  or  it  is  drawn  in  favour 
.of  the  tea  merchant  in  Glasgow^  and  indorsed  to  him ; 
and  this  last  person,  by  presenting  the  bill  to  the 
purchaser  of  the  cottons,*receives  its  value,  and  con- 
-  sequently  the  price  of  the  cottons,  and  the  price,  or 
part  of  the  price,  of  his  tea  and  wine  at  the  same 
moment  '  fiy  this  simple  contrivance,  therefore,  the 
expence  and  risk  attending  the  double  transmission, 
£rst,  -of  money  from  London  to  Glasgow  to  pay  the 
cottons,  and,  second,  of  money  from  Glasgow  to 
LondoD-topay  tbe  teas  and  wines,  is  entirely  avoid- 
ed. The  oebtor  in  one  place  is  changed  for  the 
debtor  ia  the  other ;  and  both  accounts  are  settled 
without  the  intervention  of  a  single  farthing. 


The  bill  drawn  and  negociated  in  such. a  transact     inland 
tion  as  this,  is  termed  an  Inland  bill  of  exchange.    If  ^"^"^"^"g^ 
tbe  transaction  had  tdcen  place  between  London  or  ^'^^ 
Glasgow  and  a  foreign  city,  it  would  have  been 
termed  ajbreign  bill  of  exchange. 

A  bill  of  exchange  may,  therefore,  be  defined  to 
be,  "  An  order  addressed  to  some  person  residing 
at  a  distance,  directing  him  to  pay  a  certain  speci- 
fied sum  to  the  person  in.  whose  favour  the  bill  is 
drawn,  or  his  order."  * 

The  price  of  bills  of  exchange  fluctuates  accord- Chcnmitan. 

'ing  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  them  in  ^'^^^^'^'^^^Z^^ 
ket,  compared  with  the  demand.    Thus,  to  revert^  Price  of 
to  our  former  example,  if  we  suppose  the  diebtaiiiiad  Bins 

,  reciprocally  due  by  London  and  Glasgow  to  beofExcfasnge. 
equal,  whether^bey  amount  to  L.10,000,  L.100,00Q, 
or  any  other  sum,  th^  may  all  be  discharged  with- 
out the  agency  of  money,  and  the  price  of  bills  of 
exchange  will  be  at  par  ;  that  is,  a  sum  of  L.100  or 

'L.IO0i6  in  Glasgow  will  purchase  a  bill  for'L.lOO 
or  L.IOOO  payable  in  London,  and  vice  versa.  But 
if  these  two  cities  are  not  mutually  indebted  in 
equal  sums,  then  the  price  of  bills  of  exchange 
will  be  increased  in  the  city  which  has  the  great- 
est number  of  payments  to  make,  and  will  be  pro- 
portionably  reduced  in  that  which  has  die  fewest. 
If  Glasgow  owes  London  L.  100,000,  while  the  debts 
due  by  London  to  Glasgow  only  amount  to  L.90,600, 
it  is  clear,  inasmuch  as  the  merchants  of  Glasgow 
4iave  si  larger  sum  to  remit  to  London,  than  the  mer- 
chants of  London  have  to  remit  to  Glasgow,  that  the 
price  -of  bills  on  London  would  rise  in  Glasgow,  be- 
cause of  the  increased  competition ;  and  that  the 
price  of  bills  on  Glasgow  would  fall  in  London,  be- 
cause of  the  proportionably  diminished  competition. 
And  hence  a  larger  sum  would  be  required  to  dis- 
chargee any  given  amount  of  debt  due  by  Glasgow, 
and  a  less  sum  would  be  required  to  discharge 
a  corresponding  amount  of  debt  due  by  London ; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  exchange  would 
be  in  favour  of  London,  and  against  Glasgow. 
Bills  on  London  would  seH  in  Glasgow  for  a  jite" 
mium^  and  bills  on  Glasgow  would  sell  in  London  at 
a  discount,  the  amount  of  the  premium  in  the  one 
case,  and  of  the  discount  in  the  other,  being  obvi- 
ously equal. 

On  the  siyposition,  that  the  balance  of  L.10,000, 
due  by  Glasgow,  depressed  the  exchange  of  that  ci- 
ty'on  London  one  per  cent,^  it  would  at  first  sig^t 
appear  as  if  it  would  cost  Glasgow  L.  10l»000  to 
discharge  its  debt  of  L.  100,000  due  to  London; 
and  ihat,  on  tiie  other  hand,  L.89>108  would  be 
sufficient  to  discharge  the  debt  of  London  to  Glas- 


\ 


*  In  mercantile  phraseology,  the  person  who  draws  a  bill  is  termed  the  draxver;  the  person  in  whose  fliu 
vour  it  is  drawn,  the  remitter  ;  the  person  on  whom  it  isvdrawn,  the  drawee,  and  afler  he  has  accepted,  the 
acceptor.  Those  persons  into  whose  hands  the  bill  may  have  passed  previous  to  its  being  paid,  are,  from 
their  writing  their  names  on  the  back,  termed  indorsers;  and  the  person  in  whose  possession  the  bill  is  at 
any  given  periodi  is  termed  the  holder  or  possessor. 


\ 
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Inknd     go^.     But  a  very  little  consideration  will  serve  to 

^^^         change  transactions  can  take  place  between  difier* 
ent  cities,  unul  there  be  both  debtors  and  creditors 
of  the  one  residing  in  the  other.     And  hence,  when 
the  exchange  became  tinfavourable  to  Glasgow,  the 
premlam  paid  by  the  Glasgow  merchants  for  bills 
drawn  on  London  would  not  go  into  the  pockets  of 
their  creditors  in  that  city^  but  into  the  pockets  of 
their  neighbours  in  Glasgow^  to  tohom  London  was  in* 
debted,  and  from  whom  the  bills  had  been  purcha- 
sed.  The  loss  to  Glasgow  would,  therefore,  belimit- 
ed  to  the  premium  paid  on  the  balance  of  L.  10,000. 
Thus,  supposing  that  A  of  Glasgow  owes  D  of  Lon- 
don L.  100,000,  and  that  C  of  London  owes  B  of 
Glasgow  L.  90,000,  A  will  pay  to  B  L.  §1,000  for  a 
bill,  or  order,  on  C  to  pay  D  L.  90,000.    in  this 
way,  Uie  L.  90,000  London  debt  at  Glasgow  would 
be  quite  clearedcff ;  the  prenmim,  which  is  lest  by 
the  debtortoXondon  in  Glasgow,  being  gained  by 
its  oreditor  in  the  same  place.    If  the  busmess  had 
been  transacted  in  London,  C,  with  L.  89,108,  would 
fiave  purchased  of  D  a  bill  for  L.  90,000  payable  by 
A,  so  that,  in  this  case,  the  gam  would  have  fallen 
to  the  share  of  the  debtor  C,  and  the4os8  to  that  of 
the  creditor  D,  both  of  London.    The  complcKily 
t>f  real  transactions  does  not  aifect  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  founded.;  and  to  whatever  oitent 
Glasgow  might  be  indebted  to  Lon'don,  or  London 
td  Glasgow,  the  only  disadvantage  under  which  ei- 
thei^  of  them  would  in  consequence  be  placed,  would 
be  the  unavoidable  one  of  paying  the  ezpence  of  re- 
mitting the  balance  of  debt. 
Natand  li-       The  expenee  of  transmitting  money  from  t>ne  place 
mit  to  floe-  ^q  another  forms  the  natural  Kmit  to  fluctuations  in 
21^^^  ^   the  exchange.    If -SOs.  suflBced  to  cover  the  expeooe 
chaogJ       and  risk  attending  the  transmission  of  L.  100  from 
Glasgow  to  London,  it  would  be  indifferent  to  a 
Glasgow  merchant,  Whether  he  paid  one  per  cent, 
premium  for  a  bill  of  exchange  on  London,  or  whe- 
ther he  remitt^  money  direct  to  that  city.    If  the 
-premium  was  less  than  one  per  ceni.^  it  wouki  be 
clearly  his  interest  rather  to  make  his  payments  by 
means  of  bills  ef  exchange  than  by  remittances ; 
•and  that  it  coilld  not  exceed  one  per  cent*  is  obviouS| 
for  every  individual  would  rather  directly  remit  mo- 
ney, than  incur  an  unnecessary  expenca,  by  pur- 
chasing a  bill  on  London  at  a  greater  premium  than 
would  be  f  uiBcient  to  cover  the  expenee  attending  a 
money  remittance.    If,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the 
-roads,  to  disturbances  in  the  country,  or  to  any 
other  cause,  the  expenee  of  remitting  money  from 
'Glasgow  to  London  should  be  increased,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  rate  of  exchange  between  these  two  ci- 
ties might  also  be  proportionably  increased.     But  in 
every  case,  the  oxtent  to  which  this  difference  could 
attain,  would  necessarily  be  limited  by,  and  could 
not,  for  any  considerable  period,  exceed  the  cost  of 
making  remittances  in  cash* 

Exdiange  transactions  become  more  complex, 
when  one  place,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  discharges 
its  debts  to  another  by  means  of  bills  drawn  on  a 
third  place.  Thus,  although  London  should  owe 
nothing  to  Glasgow,  if  Glasgow  is  indebted  to  Lon- 
doni  Londoft  to  Mancheatar,  and  Manchester  to 


Glasgow ;  Glasgow  would  either  wholly  or  partially     IbIabA 
discbarge  its  debt  to  London  by  a  bill  drawn  on  Bk^aoge* 
Manchester.    It  would  wholly  discharge  it,  provided  ^^^ 
the  debt  due  to  Glasgow  in  Manchester  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  debt  due  by  Glasgow  to  London.    But 
if  this  be  not  the  case,  Glasgow  must  either  remit 
money  to  I^iondon  to  discharge  the  balance  of  debti 
or  bills  drawn  on  some  other  place  indebted  to  her. 

Transactions  in  inland  bills  of  exchange  are  al« 
most  entirely  conducted  by  bankers,  who  charge  a 
certain  rate  per  cent,  for  their  trouble,  and  who,  by 
having  a  credit  in  those  places  to  which  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  remitting  bills,  are  enabled,  on  all  oc- 
casions, to  supply  the  demands  of  their  customers. 
In  Great  Britam,  London,  because  of  its  intimate 
connection  with  other  parts  of  the  country,  occa* 
sioned  partly  by  its  immense  commerce,  partly  by 
its  being  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  place  to 
which  the  jevenue  b  remitted,  and  partly  by  ito  cur- 
rency  consisting  of  Bank  of  England  paper,  for  which 
the  paper  currency  of  the  country  banks  is  rendered 
exchangeable,  baa  become  the  great  focus  in  which 
all  the  money  transactions  of  the  empire  center,  and 
in  which  they  are  ultimately  adjusted.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  various  circumstances,  but  chiefly 
.of  the  demand  for  bills  on  London  to  remit  revenue, 
and  of  the  auperior  value  of  Bank  of  England  cur- 
rency, the  exchange  between  London  and  the  other 
paru  of  the  country  is  invariably  in  its  favour.  Billa 
on  London  drawn  in  EdinburghandGlascow  were  for- 
merly made  payable  at  40  days'  date,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  prmium  of  ah^t  }  per  vetiL  ;  but,  owing  to 
the  greater  facility  of  communication,  this  premium  is 
now  reduced  to  20  da^s'  interest,  or  to  about  \  per 
cent.  Bills  for  remittmg  the  revenue  from  Scotland 
are  now  drawn  at  30  dajrs ;  previously  to  summer 
1819  they  were  drawn  at  60  davs. 

What  has  been  already  stated  b  sufficient  to  show, 
that,  however  well  fitted  bills  of  exchange  may  be 
for  facilitating  the  operations  of  commerce,  and  sav- 
ing the  trouble  and  expenee  attending  the  transporta- 
tion of  money,  it  is  impossible  to  adjust  mercantile 
transactions  by  their  means,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
accounts  mutually  balance  each  other.  Area/ bill 
of  exchange  is  merely  an  order  entitling  the  holder 
to  receive  payment  of  a  debt  prevumsly  oontraeted 
by  the  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn.  It  is  essential 
to  the  existence  of  such  a  bill  that  an  equivalent 
amount  of  debt  should  first  have  been  due^  And, 
hence,  aa  the  amount  of  the  real  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  on  any  one  merchant,  or  body  of  merchants, 
cannot  exceed  the  amount  of  the  debts  dueby  them, 
if  a  greater  sum  is  owing  them  than  what  they  owe 
to  others,  the  balance^  it  is  obvious,  must  either  be 
paid  in  money,  or  by  the  delhreiy  of  some  sort  of 
commodities  possessed  of  real  valuer  If,  as  in  the 
example  just  given,  Glasgowowes  London  lllOO.OOO, 
while  London  only  owes  Glasgow  L.  90,000,  a  reci- 
procal transfer  of  debts  may  be  made  to  the  extent 
of  L.  90,000.  But  the  Glasgow  merchants  cannot 
discharge  the  additional  L.  tO,000  by  means  of  billa 
drawn  on  London ;  for,  by  the  suppositioo,  London 
only  owed  them  L.90,000,  and  they  have  already 
drawn  for  its  amount  The  balance,  therefore,  muat 
either  be  discharged  by  an  actual  money  payment, 
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Inland  or  by  the  delivery  ef  some  species  of  coDunodities, 
^J^^^e*  ®'  ^y  **'^  drawn  on  some  third  party  who  may  be 
^^^^^^  indebted  to  Glasgow. 

FieddoDs  We  do  not  mean  by  this  to  insinuate  that  there 
2^jrf  Ex-  are  no  Jiclitiaus  bills  of  exchange,  or  bills  drawn  on 
'^''^  persons  who  are  not  really  indebted  to  the  drawer 
in  the  market.  In  every  commercial  country  bills 
of  this  description  are  always  to  be  met  with ;  but 
they  are  cnly  a  device  for  obtaining  loans,  and  do 
s  not  and  cannot  transfer  real  debts.  A  merchant  in 
London  may  form  a  connection  with  a  merchant  in 
Glasgow,  and  draw  bills  of  exchange  upon  him  pay- 
able a  certain  number  of  days  after  date,  which  the 
latter  may  reitire  by  selling  in  Glasgow  an  equal  a* 
mount  of  biUs  drawn  upon  his  correspondent  in  Lon- 
don. The  merchants  who  purchase,  or  the  bankers 
who  discount  these  bills,  really  advance  their  value 
to  the  drawers^  who,  as  long  as  thev  continue*  by 
■leans  of  this  system  of  drawing  and  redrawing^  to 
provide  funds  for  their  payment,  continue  in  fiust  to 
command  a  borrowed  capital  equal  to  the  amount  of 
tfie  iictitio«B  (taper  in  circulation.  It  is  dear,  how- 
ever, that  the  negociation  of  such  bills  can  have  no 
effect  in  the  way  of  transferring  and  settling  the  real 
hma  fide  debts  reciprocally  due  between  any  two  or 
amre  places.  Fictitious  bills  mutually  balance  each 
other.  Those  drawn  by  London  on  Glasgow  are 
exactly  equal  to  those  drawn  by  Glasgow  on  Lon- 
don, for  the  one  set  are  drawn  to  pay  the  other--- 
the  second  destroys  the  first,  and  the  result  is  no- 
thing. 

The  metlK)d  df  raising  money  by  the  discount,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  by  the  sale  of  fictitious 
bills,  lias  been  severely  censured  by  Dr  Smith,  as 
entailing  a  ruinous  expenoe  on  those  engaged  in  it, 
and  as  being  resorted  to  only  by  projectors,  or  per- 
sons of  suspicious  credit    When  fictitious  bills  are 
drawn  at  two  months'  date,  there  is,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  interest  of  5  per  ceiU.  a  commission  of 
about  \  per  cent^  which  must  be  paid  every  time  the 
bill  is  discounted,  ort  at  least,  six  times  in  the  year. 
The  total  exp<ince  of  money  raised  in  this  way  could 
not,  therefore,  supposing  die  transaction  to  be  al^ 
trays  *on  account  of  the  same  individual,  be  estimated 
at  less  than  8  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and  tlie  payment 
of  so  high  a  rate  of  interest  on  borrowed  capitaJ,  in  a 
bonntry  where  the  ordinary  rate  of  meroantile  profit  is 
aidy  supposed  to  Average  from  iix  to  ten  per  eent.^ 
fiould  not  foil  to  be  generally  productive  of  ntin  to 
the  borrower.     It  sadom  ht^pensy  however,  that  in 
traasactions  ^carried  on  by  means  of  fictitious  bills, 
the  whole  chai^  for  comnussion  foils  on  one  indi- 
vidttal»    LaaDs  obtained  in  this  way  are  fdmost  al- 
ways on  account  of  two  or  more  persons.-    Thus,  at 
mie  time  a  fictitioiis  bill  may  be  drawn  by  A  of  Lon- 
don on  B  of  Glai^gow;  and,  in  this  case,  the-Glas- 
S7  naerchant  wS,  before  the  bill  beeomes  due^ 
w  upon  his  London  correspondent  for  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  bill,  inciudng  interest  and  commission. 
•    At  another  Sune,  hopwever,  the^tnmsaction  will  be  on 
aocouiit  of  B  of  Glasgow,  who  will  tiwn  have  to  pay 
eomnssionto  his  friend  in  London;  so  that  each 
party  m&y,  on  the  whole,  as  Mr  Thornton  has  ob- 
served, gain abontas  much  as  he  pays  in  the shqpe 
of^ 


It  is  often  extremdy  difflcnit  to  disUnguish  be*    Iited 
tween  a  fictitious  bill  and  one  which  has  arisen  out  of  BachangB. 
a  real  mercantile  transaction.     Neither  does  it  seem  ^^^^>^^^ 
to  be  of  any  very  material  importance.    The  credit 
of  the  persons  whose  names  are  attached  to  the  bills 
offered  for  discount,  is  the  only  real  criterion  by 
which  either  a  private  merchant  or  a  banker  can 
judge  whether  he  ought  to  negociate  them.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  a  merchant  offering  considerable  quan- 
tities of  accommodation  paper  for  discount,  ought, 
unquestionably,  if  discovered,  to  excite  a  suspicion 
of  his  credit.    But  unless  in  so  far  as  the  drawing  of 
fictitious  bills  may  be  held  to  be  indicative  of  over- 
trading, or  of  a  deficiency  of  capital  to  carry  on:  the- 
business  in  which  the  party  is  engaged,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  for  refusing  to  dis- 
count them. 

These  few  observations  will,  perhaps,  suffice  to  ex- 
plain the  manner  in  which  transactions  between  di^.^ 
forent  parts  of  the  same  country  are  settled  by  meana 
of  bills  of  exchange.  They  are,  in  genend,  extreme- 
ly simple.  The  uniform  value  of  the  currency  of  a 
particular  country  renders  all  comparison  between 
the  valae  of  money  at  the  place  where  the  bill  is 
drawn  and  n^ociated  with  its  value  where  it  is  to 
be  paid  unnecessary ;  while  the  constant  intercourse 
maintained  between  the  di&rent  commercial  cities 
of  the  same  kingdom,  by  preventing  those  derange- 
ments to  which  the  intercourse  between  distant  SoA 
Independent  countries  must  always  be  subject,  also 
prevents  those  sudden  fluctuations  which  so  frequent- 
ly occur  in  the  market  price  of  foreign  bills  of  ex- 
diange.  We  shall,  therefore,  leave  this  part  of  our. 
subject,  and  proceed  to  invest%ate  Uie<»rcumstaaces 
which  influence  the  course  of  exchange  between  di& 
ferent  and  independent  countries. 

FoEEfGN  EXCHAKGS. 

The  price  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange  depends  en-  Poid^ 
tirelyon  two  circumstances ;  jir«#,  on  the  value  ofcbaageu. 
the  currency  at  the  place  where  they  are  made  pay- 
able, compared  with  the  value  of  the  currency  at  the 
plaoe  where  they  are  drawn ;  and,  secondlu^  on  the 
relation  which  the  su{^ly  of  bills  in  the  market  bears 
to  the  demand. 

If  the  real  and  nominal  value  of  the  currencies  of 
the  different  nations  having  an  intercourse  together 
reoMuned  invariable,  such  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
bills  of  exchange  as  arise  from  the  first  of  these  cir- 
cumstances would  be  altogether  unknown.    But,  as- 
the  comparative  value  of  the  pound  Sterling,  dollar, 
firanc,  guilder,  florin,  &c.  is  subject  to  perpetual  va- 
riation, the  price  of  bills  of  ex<»aoge  must  vary  ac- 
cordingly.   Such  variations,  however,  as  prooeed 
firom  this  cause,  afiect  merely  their  nominal,  or  rather 
nuaericd  value.    It  is  those  only  which  arise  firom 
variations  in  the  supply  and  demand  for  bills,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thingi  in  the  payments  a  country 
has  to  BMke  compared  with  thoie  it  has  to  receive, 
that  can  be  considered  as  real  i  andJience  the  dis- 
tinctions of  mominalf  real^  and  oompuied  exchange. 
Thefirei  depends  on  alterations  in  the  relative  value 
of  the  currencies  to  be  compared  together ;  the  ^e- 

^ond  depends  on  the  supply  of  biUs  m  the  market 
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Nmniail  compared  with  the  demand ;  and  the  ihM,  or  com^ 
Badiige*  ynfaj  exchange,  depends  on  the  combined  effects  of 
^^*V*^^  the  other  two.    For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  we  shall 
treat  of  these  separately.* 

Section  I^^^Nominal  Exchange. 

Nomiiiial         Bullion   being  erery  where  recognized  as  the 
Exchange,    gian^^rd  currency  of   the  commercial  world,  the 
comparati?e  value  of  the  curFenoies  of  particular 
countries  must  depend,  Isi,  On  the  relative  value  of 
bullion  in  those  countries ;  and,  2fl%»  On  the  quanti* 
ty  of  bulKon  contained  in  their  coins,  or  on  the 
quantity  of  bullion  for  which  their  paper^money,  or 
other  circulating  media,  will  exchange. 
Inquiry  into     I*  The  real  price  of  commodities  being  always 
the  cixcitm«  proportionable  not  merely  to  the  actuid  cost  of  their 
'^^^        production,  but  also  to  the  cost  necessarily  incur* 
Ute  tfaenn^*  '^  ^^  Conveying  them  from  where  they  have  been 
ine  of  Bui-  produced  to  where  they  are  to  be  made  use  of,  it 
iion  in  dif-    follows  that,  if  the  trade  in  the  precious  metals  were 
ftratCoun.  perfectly  free,  and  if  the  commodities  produced  in 
'^  different  countries  were  nearly  all  equally  well  fitted 

for  exportation,  the  value  of  buUion  in  diflfereni 
countries  would  be  chiefly  regulated  by  their  respec- 
tive distances  from  the  itiines.  Thus,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  neither  England  nor  Poland  had  any 
other  commodities  except  com  to  exchange  with  the 
South  Americans  for  bullion,  it  is  evident  that  the 
precious  metals  would  possess  a  greater  value  in  Po- 
land than  in  Bngland,  because  of  the  greater  ex- 
pence  of  sending  so  bulky  a  commodity  as  com,  the 
more  distant  voyage,  and  because  of  the  greater 
expence  of  conveving  the  gold  to  Poland.  If  Po- 
land, however,  had  succeeded  in  carrying  her  manu- 
factures to  a  higher  pitch  of  improvement  than  £ng« 
land,  her  merchants  might  have  been  able,  notwith- 
standing the  disadvantage  of  distance,  by  exporting 
commodities  possessed  of  great  value  in  small  bulk, 
and  on  which  the  expence  of  freight  would  have 
been  comparativdy  trifling,  to  have  sold  buUion  on 
cheaper  terms  than  those  of  England.  But  if,  as  is 
actually  the  case,  the  advantages  of  skill  and  machi- 
nery were  possessed  by  England^  another  reason 
would  be  added  to  that  derived  from  her  less  dis« 
tance  from  the  mines,  why  gold  and  silver  should  be 
less  valuable  in  England  than  in  Poland,  and  why 
the  money  price  of  commodities  should  be  higher  in 
the  former  country.  (Ricardo,  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  Sfc.  Ist  Ed.  p.  175.) 

Hence,  after  nations  have  attained  to  different  de- 
grees of  excellence  in  manufacturing  industry,  the 
value  of  bullion  in  different  countries  will  no  longer 
depend  entirely  on  their  distance  from  the  mines. 
But,  whatever  variations  a  different  progress  in  the 
arts  may  occasion  in  the  value  of  bullion,  as  com- 
pared with  particular  commodities  in  difierent  coun- 
tries, it  is  certain  that  it  must  always  be  less  valua- 
able  in  those  countries  into  which  it  is  imported  than 
in  those  in  which  it  is  produced.   Bullion,  like  every 


other  commodity^  is  exporiediofind,  not  to  destrct^  its  Nominia 
leteL  And,  unhss  its  vahie  in  Europe  exceeded  its  ^^x^ange^ 
value  in  America  by  a  siun  sufficient  to  cover  the 
expences  attending  its  importation,  and  to  yield  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  to  the  importer,  we  should  not, 
although  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  a 
thousand  times  more  productive  than  at  this  mo- 
roeat,  be  able  to  import  a  single  ounce  of  bullion. 
It  is  obviottsly  incorrect,  ther^re,  to  lay  down  as  a 
general  proposition,  "  that  the  par  of  exchange  be- 
tween two  countries  is  that  sum  of  the  currency  of 
either  of  the  two,  which,  in  point  of  intrinsic  worth, 
is  precisely  equal  to  a  given  sum  of  the  other,  that 
iSf  contaim  precisely  an  equal  weight  of  gold  and  siher 
of  the  same  fineness"  {BylUon  Eqaiart,  p.  2S,  8vo 
edit.)  For  a  given  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  is 
not  alwjQrs,  as  is  here  assumed,  of  the  same  in* 
trinsie  value  in  difl^nt  countries.  It  may  not» 
indeed,  difier  very  materially  among  nations  in 
the  immedhite  vicinity  bf~~each  other^  and  which 
are  all  destitute  of  mines*  But  although,  to  use 
a  familiar  illustration,  the  value  of  sugar  approach^ 
es  nearly  to  a  level  in  the  great  trading  cities 
of  Europe,  it  cannot  surely  be  maintained,  that  its 
value,  in  the  West  Indies,  ia  the  same  with  its  value  in 
Bourdeaux  or  Liverpool,  or  that  the  exchange  would 
be  at  true  /Mir,  if  a  bill,  which  cost  lOQ  hogsheads 
of  sugar  in  London,  only  brought  100  in  Jamaicat 
Now,  this  is  precisely  the  case  with  builipo.  Though 
the  value  of  gokl  and  silver,  as  compared  with  corn, 
labour,  &c.  may,  and  indeed  roust,  vary  very  consi- 
derably among  the  different  European  nations,  these 
variations  are  only  the  necessary  result  of  their  differ- 
ent progress  in  inidustry,  and  of  the  different  quality 
of  their  cultivated  lands,  &c.  Such  a  difference  of 
prices  is  the  natural  order  of  things ;  and  bullion  has 
only  found  its  proper  level  when  a  sufficient  quantity 
has  been  introduced  into  those  countries  which  ex- 
cd  in  maaufiu)tures,  so  as  to  raise  the  price  of  their 
com  and  labour.  These  variations  have*  therefore, 
no  eflfect  on  the  exchange.  An  ounce  df  bullion  in 
one  country,  notwithstanding  this  difliecence  of  price, 
will,  because  of  the  facility  of  intercourse,  be  very 
near  equivalent  to  an  ounce  of  buUion  in  another; 
and,  supposing  the  trade  in  the  precious  metals  to 
be  perfectly  free,  the  exchange  will  be  at  true  par 
when  bills  are  nesociated  on  this  footing.  But 
when  we  compare  the  value  of  the  precious  metals 
in  very  distant  countries,  and  espec^ly  in  tliosein 
which  they  are  produced  with  those  into  which  they 
are  imported,  it  is  obvious  that,  considered  merely 
with  reference  to  the  exchange,  it  must  differ  consi- 
derably. Gold  and  silver^,  like  coal,  tin,  &c.  must  al- 
ways be  really  cheaper  in  countries  possessed  of  extra* 
ordinarily  productive  mines,than  in  those  possessed  of 
mines  of  a  secondary  degree  of  fertility,  or  in  which 
they  are  entirely  imported  from  abroad.  And  the 
exchange  between  such  places  can  only  be  at  true 
par  when  adequate  allowance  has  been  made  for  this 
diiibrence  of  value.   Thus,  if,  because  of  the  expence 
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Itfomliua  of  carriagey  the  value  of  bullion  in  Great  Britain  ia  5 
Exchange.  ^,.  ^gff^^  greater  than  in  Rio  Janeiro,  100  ounces  of 
"^'^^  pure  gold  in  Rio  Janeiro  would  not  be  worth  100 
ounces  of  pure  gold  in  London,  but  5  per  cent,  less ; 
and  the  exchange  would  be  at  true  par  when  bills  for 
105  ounces  of  standard  bullion  payable  in  Rio  Ja^ 
neiro^  sold  in  London  for  100  ounces. 

The  differences  in  the  value  o£  the  precious  me- 
tals in  different  countries,  have  not  been  confined  to 
those  which  depend  on  their  respective  distances  from 
the  mines,  or  on  their  different  progress  in  the  arts. 
The  opinion  formerly  so  very  prevalent,  that  gold 
and  silver  alone  constituted  real  wealth,  induced  al* 
most  every  commercial  nation  to  fetter  and  restrict 
their  exportation,  and  to  adopt  a  variety  of  measures 
intended  to  facilitate  their  importation.  But  these 
regulations,  even  when  most  rigorously  enforced, 
have  been  singularly  ineffectual ;  3ie  great  value  and 
small  bulk  of  the  precious  metals,  rendering  it  not 
only  extremely  advantageous,  but  abo  comparatively 
easy  to  smuggle  them  abroad,  whenever  their  relative 
value  declined. 

**  When,"  says  Dr  Smith,  "  the  quandty  of  gold 
and  silver  imported  into  any  country  exceeds  the  ef- 
fectual demand,  no  vigilance  of  government  can  pre- 
vent their  exportation.  All  the  sanguinary  laws  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  are  not  able  to  keep  their  gold 
and  silver  at  home.  The  continual  importations 
from  Peru  and  Brazil  exceed  the  effectual  demand  of 
those  countries,  and  sink  the  price  of  these  metals 
Maw  their  price  in  Uie  neighbouring  countpes.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  in  any  particular  country  their  ^uantitpr 
tell  short  of  the  effectual  demand,  so  as  to  raise  their 
price  above  that  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  the 
government  would  have  no  occasion  to  take  any 
pains  to  import  them.  If  it  were  even  to  take  pains 
to  prevent  their  importation,  it  would  not  be  able  to 
effect  it.  Those  metals,  when  the  Spartans  had  got 
wherewithal  to  purchase  them,  broke  through  all 
the  barriers  which  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  opposed  to 
theu*  entrance  into  Lacedemon.  All  the  sanguinary 
laws  of  the  customs  are  not  able  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  teas  of  the  Dutch  and  Gottenburgh 
East  India  Companies,  because  somewhat  cheiqper 
than  those  of  the  British  Company.  A  pound  of 
tea,  however,  is  about  an  hundred  times  the  bulk  of 
one  of  the  highest  prices,  Ifis.,  that  is  commonly 
paid  for  it  in  silver,  and  more  than  two  thousand 
tunes  the  bulk  of  the  same  price  in  gold,  and  is  con- 
sequently just  so  many  times  more  difficult  to  smug- 
gle."   (fVeahh  of  Nations,  Vol.  II.  p.  149.) 

But,  however  ineffectual  as  a  means  of  entirely 
preventing  the  egress  of  the  precious  metals,  the  re- 
strictions on  their  exportation  have  nevertheless  con- 
tributed to  occasion  some  slight  variations  in  their 
value  in  different  countries.  The  risk  incurred  b^ 
the  clandestine  exporters  of  bullion  from  Spain  is 
supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  about  S  per  cent. ;  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  supposed,  that  the  re- 
strictions maintain  such  an  excess  of  gold  and  silver 
in  that  country  as  to  sink  their  value  S  per  cent,  be- 


low their  value  in  those  countries  in  which  the  trade    Nmoui 
'  in  bullion  is  unrestricted.     In  calculating  the  true  ^^^chuiise* 
par  of  exchange  between  Spain  and  other  countries,  ""^'V^^ 
this  circumstance  must  be  taken  into  account.     For, 
however  much  the  value  of  bullion  in  one  country 
may  be  reduced  below  its  value  in  those  with  which 
it  maintains  an  intercourse,  the  nominal  exchange 
must  necessarily  be  unfavourable  to  that  extent.  * 

It  results  as  a  consequence  oi  these  principles,  that 
whatever  occasions  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  relative  value 
of  the  precious  metals,  in  a  particular  country,  must 
proportionably  affect  its  nominal  exchange  with  other 
countries.  If  more  coin,  or  paper  convertible  into 
coin  or  bullion,  circulated  in  Great  Britain,  compar- 
ed  with  the  business  it  had  to  perform  than  what  cir- 
culated in  other  countries,  its  relative  value  would  in 
consequence  be  diminished.  Foreign  bilb  would  sell  • 
for  a  premium,  the  amount  of  which  would  be  pre- 
cisely equal  to  the  excess.of  the  value  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  the  foreign  market,  caused  by  their 
redundancy  in  the  home  market ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  event  of  the  currency  becoming  rela- 
tively deficient,  its  value  would  be  proportionably  in- 
creased ;— bills  drawn  on  foreign  countries  would  sell 
at  a  discount,  the  amount  of  which  would  measure 
the  excess  of  the  relative  value  of  the  currency  of 
this  over  that  of  other  countries. 

11.  In  estimating  the  comparative  quantity  of  bnl-  Maaner  of 
lion  contained  in  the  currencies  of  different  countries,  g^**"^ 
a  particular  coin  of  one  country,  such  as  the  British  ^^2^1^^ 
pound  Sterling,  is  selected  as  an  integer  or  standard  eontainediii 
of  comparison,  and  the  proportion  between  it  and  the  Coins  of 
the  coins  of  other  countries  of  their  mint  standard  ^^^'^ 
taeight  and  fineness  is  ascertained  by  experiment.    A  *^*"*"*"** 
par  of  exchange  is  thus  established  ;  or  rather  it  is 
ascertained,  that  a  certain  amount  of  the  standard 
currency  of  any  particular  country  contains  precise- 
ly as  much  gold  or  silver  of  the  same  fineness,  as  is 
contained  in  the  coin  or  integer  with  which  it  had 
been  compared.    This  rektion  or  par,  as  it  is  techni- 
cally termed,  is  considered  invariable;  and  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  subsequent  variations  in  the 
comparative  quantity  and  purity  of  the  bullion  con- 
tained in  the  currencies  of  countries  trading  to 
gether,  by  rating  the  exchange  at  so  much  above  or 
below  par.    In  mercantile  language,  that  country, 
by  a  comparison  with  one  or  other  of  whose  coins 
the  par  of  exchange  has  been  established,  is  said  to 
give  the  certain  for  the  uncertain,  and  conversely. 
Thus,  in  the  exchange  between  London  and  Paris, 
London  and  Hamburgh,  &c.,  London  gives  the  cer» 
tain,  or  the  pound  Sterling,  for  an  uncertain  or  varia« 
ble  number  of  francs,  schillings,  &c    Hence,  the 
higher  the  exchange  between  any  two  countries,  the 
niore  it  is  in  favour  of  that  which  gives  the  certain^ 
and  the  lower  the  more  is  it  in  favour  of  that  which 
gives  the  uncertain. 

On  the  supposition,  which  is  very  near  the  truth,  Eficis  of 
that  25  francs  contain  the  same  quantity  of  stand*  ?f^^  ^ 
ard  bullion  as  a  pound  Sterling  (85  francs,  SO  cen-  ^^itu^  ^ 
times,  is  the  exact  par) ;  and  supposing  also,  that  Cuncocj 

oo  the  Kz- 

duDge. 


*  AH  restramts  on  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  were  abolished  in  Great  Britain  in  1819.    Their 
effect,  for  many  years  previous,  could  not  be  estimated  at  above  \per  cent. 
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NuKinal  the  relative  value  orballton  is  the  same  in  both 
Exchange,  countries,  the  exchange  between  London  and  Parts 
will  be  at  par,  when  a  bill  drawn  by  a  merchant  in 
the  one,  on  his  correspondent  in  the  other,  sells  at 
'  that  rate ;  that  is,  when  a  bill  of  exchange  for  2500 
or  S5,000  francs  payable  in  Paris,  sells  in  Lon« 
don  for  L.  100  or  L.  1000,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  but 
seldom,  however,  that  the  coins  of  any  country  cor- 
respond exactly  with  the  mint  standard ;  unless,  when 
newly  issued,  they  are  all  either  more  or  less  worn ; 
and  whenever  this  is  the  case,  an  allowance  corre« 
sponding  to  the  difference  hetwieen  the  actual  value  of 
the  Coins  and  their  mint  value,  must  be  made  in  esti- 
mating **  the  turn  of  the  existing  currency  of  either  of 
two  countries  which  contains  precisely  the  same  quantity 
of  bullion  as  is  contained  in  a  given  sum  of  the  other. 
Thus,  if  the  one  pound  Sterling  was  so  worn,  clipped, 
rubbed,  &c.  as  not  to  contain  so  much  bullion  as  25 
francs,  but  10  per  cent,  less,  the  exchange  between 
London  and  Paris  would  be  at  real  par^  when  it  was 
nominally  10  per  cent,  against  London  ;*  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  pound  Sterling  was  equal  to  its 
mint  standard,  while  the  franc  was  10  per  cent,  less, 
the  exchange  between  London  and  Paris  would  be  at 
real  par^  when  it  was  nominally  10  per  cent,  against 
Paris,  and  in  favour  of  London.  If  the  currency  of 
both  countries  was  equally  reduced  below  the  stand- 
ard of  their  respective  mints,  then  it  is  obvious  there 
would  be  no  variation  in  the  real  par.  Bat  whenever 
the  currency  of  countries  trading  together  is  depre- 
ciated in  an  unequal  degree,  the  exchange  will  be 
nominally  in  favour  of  that  country  whose  currency 
is  least  depreciated,  and  nominally  against  that  whose 
currency  is  most  depreciated. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  history  of 
the  exchange  to  show  the  practical  operation  of  this 
principle ;  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  select- 
ing the  following,  from  an  infinite  number  of  equally 
conclusive  instances. 

In  a  pamphlet  printed  in  l604,  but  written  in 
1564>,  it  is  mentioned,  that  when  Henry  .VIII.  de- 
graded the  several  species  of  coin  then  current,  there 
began  to  be  **  some  disorder"  in  the  price  of  all  wares 
and  commodities ;  which  Edward  VI.,  thinking  to  re- 
medy by  diminishing  still  farther  the  quantity  of  pure 
silver  contained  in  each  coin ;  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  English  pound  Sterlings  mhich  heretofore  ex* 
changed  abroad Jor  26  Flemish  schillings^  became  xvorth 
no  more  than  13  Flemish  schillings  ;  the  price  of  Eng- 
lish commodities  being  at  the  same  time  proportion- 
ably  increased; — (Mr  John  Smith's  Memoirs  qffVool, 
Vol.  I.  p.  105.     8vo  ed.) 

Previous  to  the  great  recoinage  in  the  reign  of 
William  TIL,  silver  being  at  that  time  the  metal  in 


which  payments  were  legally  made,  the  nominal  exn    Komiua 
change  between  England  and  Holland,  calculated  -^^fr^^* 
according  to  the  standard  of  their  respective  mints,  ^"^^''^^ 
was  25  per  cent,  against  England ;  but,  inasmuch  as 
the  real  value  of  the  English  coin  was,  at  that  epoch»  ' 
depreciated  more  than  25  per  cent^  below  its  mint 
value,  the  real  exchange  may  notwithstanding  have 
been  in  favour  of  England.     The  circumstance  of 
the  nominal  exchange  having  become  farourable  to 
this  country  as  soon   as   the  new  coin  had  been 
issued,  renders  this  conjecture  extremely  probable— 
(IVetdth  ofNatiouSy  Vol.  II.  p.  215.) 

Before  the  reformation  of  our  gold  coin  in  1774, 
the  guinea  contained  so  much  less  than  its  standard 
weight,  that  it  was  degraded  2  or  3  per  cent,  when 
compared  with  the  French  coin  at  the  same  period ; 
and  the  exchange  between  England  and  France  was 
then  computed  to  be  2  or  3  per  cent,  against  this 
country.  Upon  the  reformation  of  Jhe  gold  coin, 
the  exchange  rose  to  par*  The  Turkish  government, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years,  has  made  three 
great  alterations  in  the  value  of  its  coin.  Before 
these  frauds  were  committed,  the  Turkish  piastre 
contained  nearly  as  much  silver  as  the  English  half' 
crown  ;  and  hence,  in  exchange,  the  par  was  esti- 
mated at  eight  piastres  to  the  pound  Sterling.  The 
consequence  of  these  repeated  adulterations  has 
been,  the  reduction  of  the  silver  in  the  piastre  to 
one  half,  and  a  fall  in  the  exchange  of  100  per  cent, 
bills  on  London  having  been  bought  in  Turkey,  in 
1803,  at  the  rate  of  16  piastres  for  every  pound 
Sterling. f  Now,  although  it  is  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  these  fluctuations  in  the  nominal  exchange 
were  entirely  owing  to  the  alterations  in  the  value 
of  the  coin,  because  the  real  exchange,  or  that 
which  depends  on  the  abundance. or  scarcity  of  bills 
in  the  market  compared  with  the  demand,  might  not 
be  constant ;  yet  the  exact  correspondence  of  the 
fall  of  exchange  with  the  acknowledged  degradation 
of  the  coin,  renders  it  more  than  probable  that  it 
proceeded  almost  entirely  from  that  degradation.  ^ 

When  one  country  uses  gold  as  the  standard  ofEffeeu  of  ra- 
its currency,  and  another  silver,  tlie  par  of  exchange  rauioDa  in 
between  these  countries  is  affected  by  every  varia-  JJt^!?*^ 
tion  in  the  relative  value  of  these  metals.     When  q^]^  ^^ 
gold  rises  in  value  comparatively  to  silver,  the  ex- Silver  on  the 
change  becomes  nominally  favourable  to  that  coun-  Ezcfaangt. 
try  which  has.  the  gold  standard,  and  vice  versa. 
And  hence,  in  making  a  correct  estimate  of  the  state 
of  the  exchange  between  those  countries  which  use 
different  standards,  it  is  always  necessary  to  advert 
to  the  comparative  value  of  the  metals  which  are 
assumed  as  such* 

*'  For  example/'  to  use  the  words  of  Mr  MusheC, 


*  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  it  is  here  supposed  that  the  clipped  or  degraded  money  exists  in  such 
«  degree  of  abundance,  as  only  to  pass  current  at  its  bullion  value.  If  the  quantity  of  clipped  money 
were  sttfficienily  limited,  it  might,  notwithstanding  the  diminution  of  weight,  pass  current  at  its  mint  value ; 
and  then  the  par  would  have  to  be  estimated^  not  by  its  relative  weight  to  foreign  money,  but  by  the  mint 
price  of  bullion.     This  is  a  principle  which  must  be  constantly  kept  in  view. 

f  II  est  impossible  d'indiquer  exactement  le  pair  des  monnoies  Turquea.  On  voit  dee  pieces  du  mhvam 
nom,  et  frapp^s  la  m^me  ann^e,  qui  different  de  100  pour  cent,  dans  leor  valeur  intrinseque*  (Storcb, 
Cours  D'Economie  Politique,  Tom.  VL  p.  836.) 

X  Observations  on  the  Principles  tohich  regulate  the  Course  qfEsckangej  by  William  Blake,  Esq.  p*  41. 
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^  If  54  schillings  1 1  grotes  and  \  of  Hamborgh  cur* 
rency  be  equa^  in  value  to  a  pound  Sterling,  or  |^ 
of  a  guinea,  when  siWer  is  at  5f .  Sd.  per  oz.  they  can 
no  longer  be  ao  when  siker  falls  to  56^  Id*  or  56.  an  os« 
or  when  it  rises  to  58.  Sd.-or  56. 4d. ;  because  a  pound 
Sterling  in  gold  being  then  wotftb  more  or  less  stl* 
yer,  is  also  worth  more  or  less  Hamborgh  cur* 
rency. 

*<  To  find  the  real  par^  therefore,  we  must  ascer* 
tain  what  was  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver 
vhen  the  par  was  fixed  at  348. 1 1  |g.  Hamburgh  cur- 
rency, ana  what  is  their  relative  value  at  the  time  we 
wish  to  calculate  it. 

**  For  example,  if  the  price  of  standard  gold  wsis 
.  L.S,  178.  lO^d.  per  oz.  and  silver  5s.  2d.  an  ounce 
of  gold  would  then  be  worth  1 5.07  ounces  of  stiver^ 
and  twenty  of  our  standard  shillings  would  then  ooop 
tain  as  much  pure  silver  as  348.  11  grotes,  and  ;(; 
Hamburgh  currency.  But  if  the  ounce  of  gold  were 
L.3,  178  lO^d.  and  silver  5s.  (which  it  was  mi  2d 
January  179S),  the  ounce  of  gold  would  then  be 
worth  1 5.57  ounces  of  silver.  If  L.  I  Sterling  at  par, 
therefore,  be  worth  15.07  ounces  of  silver^  then  at 
15.57  it  would  be  at  8  per  cent,  premium ;  and  3 
per  cent,  premium  on  84«.  llf.  isl  schilling  1  grote 
and  ^,  8o  that  the|Mir  when  gold  n  to  silver  as  15^7 
to  1,  will  be  S6  schillings  1  grote  and  ^,  The  above 
calculation  will   be  more   easily  made  by  stating 

Bs"  i5w:84-ii}::i5.57:s6-iiV'» 

In  the  Table  of  the  Course  ot  Exchange,  &c,  be- 
tween London  and  Hamburgh  from  176O  to  I8I9, 
annexed  to  this  article,  the  fluctuations  in  the  com* 
parative  value  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  attended 
to  throughout,  and  the  true  par  calculated  accor- 
dingly. 

Ab  it  is  by  their  intrinsic  worth  as  bullion  that  the 
relative  value  of  the  coins  of  particular  countries  is 
estimated  in  exchange,  two  coins  of  equal  weight 
and  purity  are  reckoned  equivalent  to  each  other^ 
although  the  one  should  have  been  coined  at  the 
expence  of  the  state,  and  the  other  charged  with  a 
teignoragCi  or  duty  on  its  coinage.  Coins  on  which 
a  seignorage  is  charged  may,  if  not  issued  in  excess, 
pass  current  in  the  country  where  they  are  coined, 
at  a  value  so  much  higher  than  their  value  in  buU 
lion ;  but  they  will  not  pass  at  any  higher  value  in 
other  countries,  f 

But  tfie  principal  source  of  fluctuations  in  the  no- 
minal price  of  bills  of  excbwige  is  ta  be  found  in  the 
varying  value  of  the  paper  currency  of  commercial 
countries.  The  disorders  which  universally  arose  in 
rude  ages  from  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
standard  bullion  contained  in  the  coins  of  difierent 
eountries,  are  now  reproduced  in  another  fonn,  and 


often  to  a  still  more  ruinous  extent,  in  the  -deprecia* 
tion  of  their  paper  currency. 

The  impossibility  of  retaining  a  comparatively 
large  quantity  either  of  coin  or  bullion,  or  of  pa- 
per convertible  into  coin,  in  a  particular  country, 
previously  to  the  Restriction  ^ct  of  1797,  effec- 
tually limited  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  sustained  the  value  of  British  currency  on  a  pa^ 
with  the  currency  of  other  countries.  When  the 
Bank  issued  less  paper  than  was  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  the  value  of  the  currency  being  relatively 
great,  it  became  profitable  to  import  bullion,  and 
to  send  it  to  the  mint  to  be  coined :  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  Bank  issued  too  much  pa- 
per, and  thereby  depressed  its  value  relatively  to 
gold,  it  became  profitable  to  demand  payment  of 
its  notes  in  specie,  and,  thereafter,  to  export  this  spe- 
cie either  in  the  shape  of  coin  or  as  bullion.  In  this 
way  the  Bank  was  compelled  to  limit  its  issues  when 
excessive,  and,  consequently,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  de- 
mand for  gold»  by  rendering  its  paper  of  equal  value* 

Had  the  Bank  of  England,  subsequently  to  the 
restriction,  continued  to  issue  only  such  quantities 
of  paper  as  might  have  been  required  to  sustain  its 
value  on  a  par  with  the  value  of  gold,  the  act  of 
1797  would  not  have  occasioned  any  real  difierence 
in  our  monetary  system.  But  after  the  Bank  had 
been  released  Irom  all  obligation  to  pay  its  notes,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  it  should  be  very  careful 
about  limiting  their  number.  The  restriction  en* 
aUed  the  Directors  to  exchange  bits  of  engraved 
paper  worth  perhaps  not  more  than  58.  a  quire,  for 
as  many,  or  the  value  of  as  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds.  And  in  such  circumstances  our 
only  wonder  is,  not  that  paper  nraney  became  depre* 
ciated,  but  that  its  value  was  not  more  degraded^ 
—that  a  still  greater  quantity  of  bank-notes  were  not 
forced  into  circulation. 

A  country  with  an  inconvertible  paper  currency, 
of  which  an  undue  proportion  has  been  issued,  is  m 
a  similar  situation  to  what  a  country  would  be  in  if 
it  were  possessed  of  a  relatively  redundant  gold  and 
silver  currency,  and  if  the  laws  prohibiting  the  melt- 
ing or  exportation  of  the  coin  could  be  carried  into 
full  e&ct.  Such  a  currency  is  necessarily  confined 
to  the  country  where  it  is  issued ;  it  cannot,  when 
too  abundant,  difiuse  itself  generally  amongst  others. 
The  level  of  circulation  is  destroyed ;  and  the  value 
of  the  currency  becoming  less  than  the  value  of  the 
currency  of  other  countries,  the  nominal  exchange  is 
rendered  proportionably  unfavourable. 

Supposing  that  nothing  but  silver  coin  of  tho 
standard  weight  and  purity  (25  francs  of  which 
would  exchange  for  a  pound  Sterling  of  the  British 


l^ominal 
EzchangB. 


*  An  Jnquirjf  itUo  ihe  J^fficU  produced  on  ike  National  Currency  hy  the  Bank  Restriction  BiU,  Sfc.  by 
Robert  M ushet,  Esq.  second  edit.  p.  94. 

f  Previous  t4  18 17,  no  setgnonige  had  for  a  very  long  period  been  deducted  from  either  the  gold  or  sil- 
ver coins  of  Great  Britain ;  but  in  the  great  recoinage  of  that  year,  the  value  of  silver  was  raised  Irom 
5s.  fid.  to  56.  6d.  an  ounce,  or  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  6^  per  cent.  The  gold  coins,  however,  are  still ' 
•oined  free  of  expence,  and  no  variation  has  been  made  in  their  standard.  The  British  mint  proportion  of 
silver  to  gold  is  now  as  14^^^  to  1 ;  that  is,  one  ounce  of  standard  gold  bullion  is  rendered  exchangeable 
for  1-4^/1^  ounces  of  standard  silver.  In  France,  the  mint  proportion  of  the  two  metals  is  as  15^  to  1 ;  a 
seignorage  being  exacted  o£ nearly  \per  cent,  on  gold,  and  1}  percent^  on  silver. 
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mint  standard)  circulates  at  Paris,  and  that  the  cir^ 
dilating  mediam  of  London  is  composed  entirely  of 
paper  only  worth  half  its  nominal  value,  or  which  is 
depreciated  100  fer  c^n^.,— in  that  case  the  exchange 
between  London  and  Paris  would  be  at  real  pary 
when  it  was  nominally  cent*  per  cent,  against  Lon* 
don  and  in  favour  of  Paris.  Double  the  amount  of 
this  depreciated  Ix>ndon  currency  would  be  reauir- 
ed  to  purchase  a  bill  of  exchange  on  Paris  where 
.the  currency  retained  its  value,  while  half  the  for- 
mer  amount  of  Parisian  currency  would  now  suffice 
to  purchase  a  bill  payable  in  London.  The  effects 
of  such  a  depreciation  would  be  precisely  the  same 
with  those  which  would  follow  from  a  similar  reduc* 
tion  in  the  value  of  metldlic  money.  While  paper 
money,  depreciated  100  per  cent.,  constituted  our 
legal  currency,  a  pound  note,  instead  of  being  worth 
25  francs,  would  only  be  worth  12}  ;  and  the  nomv- 
nal  or  numerical  value  of  the  bills  of  exchange  ne- 
gociated  between  this  country  and  France  would  be 
tegulated  accordingly :-— that  is,  a  bill  of  exchange 
for  L.  100  or  L.  1000  payable  in  London,  would  sell 
in  Paris  for  1250  or  12,500  francs,  and  conversely. 
If,  while  the  currency  of  London  remained  steady  at 
100  ner  cent,  below  its  mint  value,  Parisian  currency 
should,  either  from  the  coins  becoming  deficient  in 
weight,  or  because  of  an  inordinate  issue  of  paper 
money,  become  also  depredated,  the  nominal  ex- 
change would  be  rendered  proportionably  less  unfa* 
Tourdble  to  London.  On  the  hypothesis  that  the  cur- 
rency of  Paris  is  depreciated  50  and  that  of  London 
100  per  cem^f  the  nominal  exchange  would  be  50  per 
cent,  against  the  latter,  and  so  on.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  the  nominal  exchange  between  any  two  or  more 
places  will  always  be  adjusted  in  proportion  to  the 
relative  value  of  their  currencies :  being  most  favour- 
able to  that  country  whose  currency  approaches 
nearest  to  its  mint  standard,  and  most  unfavourable 
to  that  whose  currency  is  most  degraded. 

The  state  of  the  exchange  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  subsequently  to  the  restriction  on  cash 
payments  in  1797>  furnishes  a  striking  proof  of  the 
'effects  which  inordinate  issuef  of  paper  have  in  de- 
pressing the  exchange. 

The  nominal  value  of  the  Irish  shilling  having 
been  raised  from  12d.  to  ISd.,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  L.  108,  '68.  8d.  of  Irish  money  having  been 
rendered  only  equal  to  L.  100  of  British  money,  it 
follows,  that  when  the  exchange  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  at  S^per  cent,  against  the  lat- 
ter, it  is  said  to  be  at  par.  In  the  eight  years  pre<- 
vious  to  1797»  when  tlie  paper  currency  both  of 
England  and  Ireland  was  convertible  into  gold,  the 
exchange  between  London  and  DtibKn  fluctuated 
from  7^  to  9  per  cent.^  that  is,  from  ^  per  cent,  in 
fkvour  of  Dublin,  to  §  per  cent,  against  it.  In  Sep- 
tember 1797,  it  was  so  low  as  6  per  cent.^  or  ^iper 
cent,  in  favour  of  Dublin.  The  amount  of  the  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  circulation  in  January 
1797  was  only  L.  621,917 ;  but  in  April  1801,  they 
had  increased  to  L.  2,286,47 1>  and  the  exchanee 
was  then  at  14  per  cent,,  or  5fper  cent,  against  Dub- 
lin. In  1803,  the  Bank  of  Ireland  notes  in  circula- 
tion averaged  L.  2,707,956,  and  in  October  of  that 
year  the  exchange  rose  to  17  ;?er  cent.^  that  is,  to 
8}  per  cent,  against  Dublin ! 


•  The  fact  ef  the  exohange  between  London  and  Nomiaal 
Dublin  having  fluctuated  so  very  little  from  real  par  l^^^^^o^^ 
for  eight  years  previous-  to  the  rastriction,  shows 
that  the  circulattng  medium  of  Great  Britain  an4 
Ireland  had  then  been  adjusted  very  nearly  accord* 
ing  to  the  relative  wants  of  the  two  countries.  But, 
in  these  cireumstanoes,  it  was  evidently  impossible^ 
supposing  the  value  of  British  currency  ,to  have  re* 
mained  stationaiy,  that  the  quantity  of  Irish  buik 
paper  could  be  nearly  fuiniypied  in  the  short  space 
of  six  yean,  without  randering  the  currency  of  Ire- 
land comparatively  redundant,  and  sinking  its  value 
below  that  of  EngUud.  Had  the  Bank  of  England 
increased  its  notes  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  then,  as  the  currency  of  both  coun* 
tries  would  have  been  equally  depreciated,  the  exr 
ohai^  between  London  and  Dublin  would  have 
continued  at  par.  But  while  the  notes  of  itie 
Bank  of  Ireland  were  increased  from  L.62li917  to 
L.  2,707,956,  or  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  4.8» 
those  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  only  increased 
from  L.  9,181,843  (their  number  on  7th  January 
1797),  to  L.  16,505,272,  or  in  the  proportion  of  1  to 
1.8.  If  the  Bank  of  England  had  not  made  this 
addition  to  iCs  issues,  the  exchange  would  obviously 
have  been  still  more  unfavourable  to  Dublin. 

In  the  debates  on  the  Bullion  Report,  it  was  con* 
tended  chat  the  increase  of  Bank  of  Ireland  paper 
could  not  be  the  cause  of  the  exdiaage  beconung 
unfavourable  to  Dublin,  inasmuch  as  it  had  again  be- 
come favourable,  after  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Ire* 
land  had  been  still  further  increased.  Nothings 
however,  can  be  more  inceoclusive  than  such  reasoi^- 
ing.  Before  it  can  be  brought  to  have  the  least  in- 
cidence on  the  case  in  question,  it  must  be  shown 
that  the  value  of  the  currency  of  Great  Britain  had, 
in  the  interim,  remained  stationary,  or  that  it  had  not 
been  depreciated  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  |re* 
land.  Unless  this  can  be  established,  the  circum* 
stance  of  the  exchange  between  London  and  Dublin 
connng  to  par,  while  as  many  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  circulated  as  in  the  perwd  of  its  greatest 
depression,  will  not  authorize  us  to  conclude  that 
the  increase  of  Irish  Bank  paper  previously  to  1804 
had  not  been  the  cause  of  the  then  fall  in  the  ex- 
change. For,  it  is  obvious  that  the  depreciation  of 
Irish  Bank  paper  might  be  going  on  sdbsequently 
to  1804 :  and  yet,  on  the  supposition  that  the  depre* 
ciation  of  English  Bank  paper  had  gone  on  still 
more  rapidly,  the  exchange  must  necessarily  have 
become  more  favourable  to  Dubfo.  This  is  just 
supposing  the  curcumsunces  which  took  place  in  the 
flrst  six  years  of  the  restrictioo,  to  be  reversed  in 
the  second  six.  Let  us  examine  how  the  fact 
stands. 

We  have  just  seen  that,  in  1808,  when  the  ex- 
change was  nominaUy  10  per  cent,  against  Dublin, 
the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  amounted  to 
L.  16.505.272,  and  those  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to 
L.2,707»956.  And,  by  referring  to  the  account  of 
the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  from  1797  to  1819, 
annexed  to  this  article,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  1805, 
1806,  1807,  and  1808,  they  were  rather  diminished  $ 
and  that,  in  1 8 1 0,  they  only  amounted  to  L.8,251 ,750, 
being  an  increase  of  not  more  than  Li.545,794,  in 
the  space  of  seven  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  2^  per 
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KowiMl  cent,  per  annum:  but,  in  the  flame  period  (from 
J^j^^^i,  1803  to  1810),  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England 
"""^  had  increased  from  L.l6,505,272  to  L.2g,541,523, 
or  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  But  this  is 
not  all :  According  to  Mr  Wakefield  {Account 
of  Ireland,  Vol.  11.  171),  who  has  left  no  subject 
untouched  which  could  throw  light  on  the  state 
of  Ireland,  there  were  ^y  registered  bankers 
in  that  country  in  1804,  and  only  thirty-ihree  in 
1810,  of  which  fourteen  were  new  houses,  thirty-one 
of  the  old  establishments  having  disappeared  ;  ''and  1 
believe/'  says  Mr  Wakefield,  *\for  ike  most  part  fail- 
ed." This  extraordinary  diminution  of  the  country 
paper  of  Ireland,  for  the  reduction  of  tlie  issues  was 
at  least  proportionate  to  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  banks,  must  have  greatly  raised  its  valuqi  and 
would  have  counteracted  a  very  great  increase  in 
the  issues  of  the  National  Bank.  Now  the  very  re* 
Terse  of  all  this  took  place  in  Britain.  In  1800, 
there  were  886  country  banks  in  this  country  ;  and, 
in  1810,  this  number,  instead  of  being  diminish- 
ed, as  in  Ireland,  had  increased  to  721,  having  at 
least  twice  the  number  of  notes  in  circulation  in  the 
latter  as  in  the  former  period  ! 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  when,  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1797  and  1804,  the  quantity  of  paper  in  cir- 
culation in  Ireland  was  increased,  and  consequently 
its  value  depressed,  faster  than  in  England,  die  ex- 
change between  London  and  Dublin  became  propor- 
tionably  unfavourable  to  the  latter;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  that  when,  in  the  six  years 
subsequent  to  1804,  the  paper  currency  of  England 
was  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  paper  currency 
of  Ireland^  its  relative  value  was  diminished,  and  the 
nominal  exchange  became  more  favourable  to  Dub- 
lin. 

But,  however  conclusive  this  must  appear,  there  is 
still  stronger  and  more  decisive  evidence  to  show  that 
the  unfavourable  exchange  of  Dublin  upon  London 
in  1802,  1803,  1804,  &c.  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
comparative  redundancy,  or  depreciation,  of  Irish 
Bank  paper.  The  linen  manufacturers,  weavers,  &c 
and  the  majority  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  a  few 
counties  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  being,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  tlie  restriction,  strongly  disaffected  towards 
government,  they  almost  unanimously  refused  to  re- 
ceive bank  notes,  either  in  payment  of  commodities 
or  as  wages.  The  landlordis,  having  also  stipu- 
lated for  the  payment  of  their  rents  in  specie, 
the  consequence  was,  that  a  gold  currency  was 
maintained  in  the  north  of  Ireland  long  after  it 
had  been  entirely  banished  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  island.  If,  therefore,  the  depressed  state 
of  the  exchange  between  London  and  Dublin  had 
been  occasioned,  as  was  contended  by  the  advocates 
of  the  restriction^  either  by  an  unfavourable  balance 
of  trade  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  or  by 
remittances  from  the  former  on  account  of  absentee 


landlords,  &c.  it  would  have  been  equally  depressed  Koi&ui*l 
between  London  and  the  commercial  towns  in  the  ^^^^'•y* 
northern  countries.  But,  so  far  from  this  being  the  ^^"V*^^ 
case,  in  December  1803,  when  the  exchange  of  Dub- 
lin on  London  was  at  16^  per  cent.,  that  of  Belfas^t 
on  London  was  at  5J.  Or,  in  other  words,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  exchange  between  Dublin  and 
London  was  about  8  per  cent,  against  Ireland,  the 
exchange  between  Belfast,  tohich  had  a  gold  curren- 
cyy  and  London,  was  about  3  per  cent,  in  its  Javour^ 
Nor  is  this  all.  There  was  not  only  a  difference  of 
1 1  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  exchange  between  Dublin 
and  London,  and  Belfast  and  London,  but  the  in- 
land  exchange  between  Dublin  and  Belfast  was,  at 
the  same  time,  about  10  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the 
latter ;  that  is,  bills  drawn  in  Dublin,  and  payable  in 
the  gold  .currency  of  Belfast,  brought  a  premium  of 
10  per  cent,  while  bills  drawn  in  Belfast,  and  made 
payable  in  the  paper  currency  of  Dublin,  sold  at  10 
per  cent,  discount.  * 

It  is  unnecessary,  we  conceive,  to  refer  particular- 
ly to  the  history  of  the  French  assignats,  or  of  the 
paper  currency  of  the  other  continental  powers,  and 
of  the  United  States,  to  corroborate  what  has  been 
here  advanced.  Such  of  our  readers  as  wish  for 
more  detailed  information,  may  have  recourse  to  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Cours  D^ Economic  Politique,  of 
M.  Storch,  where  they  will  find  a  very  able,  per- 
spicuous, and  instructive  account  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  issues  of  paper  on  the  price  of  bul- 
lion and  the  exchange  in  almost  every  country  in 
Europe.  They  are,  in  every  case,  precisely  similar 
to  those  we  have  just  stated. 

It  now  only  remains  to  determine  the  effects  of 
fluctuations  in  the  nominal  exchange  on  the  export 
and  import  trade  of  the  country. 

When  the  exchange  is  at  par,  the  operations  of  Inquiry  into 
the  merchant  are  regulated  entirely  by  the  differ-  ^®  cffecto  of 
ence  between  foreign  prices  and  home  prices.     He  ?**^^*^™ 
imports  those   commodities  which   can  be  sold  atnalKx- 
home  for  so  much  more  than  their  price  abroad  as  will,  change  oo 
after  indemnifying  him  for  the  expence  of  freight,  Export  and 
insurance,  &c,  yield  an  adequate  remuneration  fpr^!J^!^ 
his  trouble,  and  for  the  capital  employed  in  import- 
ing them ;  and  he  exports  those  whose  price  abroad  i% 
so  much  greater  than  at  home  as  will  suffice  to  cover 
all  expences,  and  to  afford  a  similar  profit.     But 
when,  because  of  a  fall  in  the  value  of  its  currency, 
the  nominal  exchange  becomes  unfavourable  to  a  par- 
ticular country,  the  premium  which  its  merchants  re- 
ceive on  the  sale  of  foreign  bills,  has  been  supposed 
capable  of  enabling  them  to  export  with  profit  in 
cases  where  the  difference  between  the  price  of  the 
exported  commodities  at  home  and  abroad  might  not 
be  such  as  would  have  permitted  their  exportation 
had  the  exchange  been  2Xpar,    Thus,  if  the  nominal 
exchange  was  iO  per  cent,  against  this  country,  a 
merchant  who  bad  consigned  goods  to  his  agent 


*  Farther  information  on  this  interesting  subject  may  be  obtained  from  the  very  able  Report  of  the  Com" 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons^  appointed  in  1804  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  circulating  paper  in  Ire- 
land, its  specie,  &c.  and  the  state  of  the  exchange  between  it  and  Great  Britain ;  in  Mr  Parneil  s  excellent 
pamphlet  on  the  same  subject ;  and  in  the  pamphlets  of  Lord  King,  Mr  Huskisson,  &c. 
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abro*d|  would  receive  a  premium  of  20  per  cent,  on 
the  sale  of  the  bill ;  and  if  we  suppose  freight,  insu- 
rance, mercantile  profit,  &c«  to  amount  to  12  or  15 
per  cent.,  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  as  if  our  mer* 
chants  might,  in  such  circumstances,  export  commo* 
dities  although  their  price  at  home  should  be  5  or  8 
per  cenU  higher  than  in  other  countries.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  nominal  exchange  was  in  our  favour, 
or  if  bills  on  this  country  sold  at  a  premium,  it  would 
appear  as  if  foreigners  would  then  be  enabled  to  con- 
sign goods  to  our  merchants,  or  our  merchaats  to 
order  goods  from  abroad,  when  the  difference  of 
real  prices  wa«  not  such  as  would  of  itself  have  led 
to  an  importation. 

But  a  very  little  consideration  will  convince  us 
that  fluctuations  in  the  nominal  exchange  can  have 
no  such  efiect.  .  The  same  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
currency  which  renders  the  exchange  unfavourable, 
and  causes  foreign  bills  to  sell  at  a  premium,  must 
equally  increase  the  price  of  all  commodities.  And 
hence  whatever  might  be  the  amount  of  the  premium 
which  the  exporter  gained  by  the  ,sale  of  the  bill 
drawn  on  his  correspondent  abroad,  it  would  do  no 
more  than  indemnify  him  for  the  enhanced  price  of 
the  goods  exported.  Mercantile  operations  are  in 
such  cases,  conducted  precisely  as  they  would  be  if 
the  exchange  was  really  at  par ;  that  is,  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  real  prices  of  commodities  at  home 
and  abroad,  meaning,  by  real  prices,  the  prices  at 
which  they  would  be  sold,  provided  there  was  no  de- 
preciation of  the  currency.  If  those  prices  are  such 
as  to  admit  of  exportation  or  importation  with  a 
profit,  the  circumstance  of  the  nominal  exchange 
being  favourable  or  unfavourable  will  make  no  dif- 
ference whatever  on  the  transaction. 

''  Suppose,"  says  Mr  Blake,  who  has  very  suc- 
cessfully illustrated  this  part  of  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
change, ''  the  currencies  of  Hamburgh  and  London 
being  in  their  due  proportions,  and  therefore  the 
nominal  exchange  at  par^  that  sugar,  which,  from 
its  abundance  in  London,  sold  at  L.50  per  hogs- 
head, from  its  scarcity  at  Hamburgh,  would  sell  at 
L.  100.     The  merchant  in  this  case  would  imme- 
diately export.     Upon  the  sale  of  his  sugar,  he  would 
draw  a  bill  upon  his  correspondent  abroad  for  L.100, 
which  he  could  at  once  convert  into  cash,  by  selling 
it  in  the  bill  market  at  home,  deriving  from  this 
transaction  a  profit  of  L.  50,  under  deduction  of  the 
expences  of  freight,  insurance,  commission,  &c.  Now, 
suppose  no  alteration  in  the  scarcity  or  abundance 
of  sugar  in  London  and  Hamburgh,  and  that  the 
same  transaction  were  to  take  pb.ce,  aAer  the  cur- 
rency in  England  had  been  so  much  increased,  that 
the  prices  were  doubled,  and,  consequently,  the  no- 
minal  exchange  100  percent,  in  favour  of  Hamburgh, 
the  hogshead  of  sugar  would  then  cost  L.  100,  lea- 
ving apparently  no  profit  whatever  to  the  exporter. 
He  would,  however,  as  l^fore,  draw  his  bill  on  his 
correspondent  for  L.  100 ;  and,  as  foreign  bills  would 
bear  a  premium  of  100  per  cent.,  he  would  sell  this 
bill  in  the  English  market  for  L.  200,  and  thus  de- 
rive a  profit  from  the  transaction  of  L.  100  depre- 
dated pounds,  or  L.  50  estimated  in  undepreciated 
currency,  deducting,  as  in  the  former  instanccy  the 
expence  of  freighti  insurance,  commission,  &c. 


**  The  case  would  be  precisely  similar,  mutatis  Komnial 
mutandis f  with  the  importing  merchant.  The  unfa-  ^■^^^^^' 
vourable  nominal  exchange  would  appear  to  occasion 
a  loss,  amounting  to  the  premium  on  the  foreign 
bill,  which  he  must  give  in  order  to  pay  his  corre- 
spondent abroad.  But  if  the  difference  of  real  prices 
in  the  home  and  foreign  markets  were  such,  as  to 
admit  of  a  profit  upon  the  importation  of  produce, 
the  merchant  would  continue  to  import,  notwith- 
standing the  premium ;  for  that  would  be  repaid 
to  hiui  in  the  advanced  nominal  price  at  which 
the  imported  produce  would'  be  sold  in  the  home 
marl^et. 

**  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  currencies  of  Ham- 
burgh and  London  being  in  their  due  proportions, 
and,  therefore,  the  nominal  exchange  at  par^  that 
linen,  which  can  be  bought  at  Hamburgh  for  L.  50, 
will  sell  here  at  L.  100.  The  importer  immediately 
orders  his  correspondent  abroad  to  send  the  linen, 
for  the  payment'  of  which  he  purchases  at  L.  50  a 
foreign  bill  in  the  English  market,  and  on  the  sale 
of  the  consignment  for  L.  100  he  will  derive  a  profit, 
amounting  to  the  diffi^rence  between  L.  50  and  the 
expence  attending  the  import. 

''  Now,  suppose  the  same  transaction  to  take 
place,  without  any  alteration  in  the  scarcity  or  abun- 
dance of  linen  at  Hamburgh  and  London,  but  that 
the  currency  of  England  has  been  so  augmented,  as 
to  be  depreciated  to  half  its  value,  the  nominal  ex« 
change  will  then  be  \00  per  cent,  against  England, 
and  tlie  importer  will  not  be  able  to  purchase  a  L.50 
foreign  bill  for  less  than  L.  100.  But  as  the  prices 
of  commodities  here  will  have  risen  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  money  has  been  depreciated,  he  will 
sell  his  linen  to  the  English  consumer  for  L.  200, 
and  will,  as  before,  derive  a  profit  amounting  to  the 
difference*  between  L.  100  depreciated,  or  L.  50  esti- 
mated in  undepreciated  money,  and  the  expences 
attending  the  import. 

**  The  same  instances  might  be  put  in  the  case  of 
a  favourable  exchange ;  and  i(  would  be  seen  in  the 
same  manner,  that  nominal  prices  and  the  nominal 
exchange  being  alike  dependant  on  the  depreciation 
of  currency,  whatever  apparent  advantage  might  be 
derived  from  the  former,  would  be  counterbalanced 
by  a  loss  on  the  latter,  and  vice  versa^^-^Observam 
tionSf  Sfc,  p.  48.) 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  fluctuations  in  the  fwmi^ 
nal  exchange  have  no  effect  on  export  or  import  trade. 
A  fall  in  the  exchange  obliges  the  country,  to  which 
it  is  unfavourable,  to  expend  a  larger  nominal  sum 
in  discharging  a  foreign  debt  than  would  otherwise 
be  necessary ;  but  it  does  not  oblige  it  to  expend  a 
greater  real  value.  The  depression  of  the  nominal  ex- 
change can  neither  exceed  nor  fall  short  oi'  the  com- 
parative depreciation  of  the  currency.  If  tlie  depre- 
ciation of  British  currency  amounted  to  100  or  1000 
per  cent.g  the  nominal  exchange  would  be  100  or 
1000 11^  cent,  against  us ;  and  we  should  be  com- 
pelled in  all  our  transactions  with  foreigners  to  give 
them  L.  2,  or  L.  10,  for  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  procured  for  L.  1.  But  as  neither  L.2,  nor 
L.  10  of  paper,  depreciated  to  the  extent  of  100  or 
1000  per  cent,,  would  be  more  valuable  than  one 
pound  of  undepreciated  paper,  payment  of  a  foreign 
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ddit  might,  it  ig  evident,  be  jiut  as  eanly  made  in 
the  one  currency  as  in  the  other ;  and  mercantile 
transactions  would,  in  such  circumstances,  be  con- 
ducted exactly  as  they  would  have^«  been  had  the 
currency  been  undepreciated,  and  the  nominal  ex- 
change at  par. 

It  is  necessary,  howeyer,  before  dismissing  this 
part  of  our  subject,  particularly  to  examine  the  ef- 
fects of  fluctuations  in  the  nominal  exchange  on  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  bullion.  In  certain 
cases  they  form  an  exception  to  the  general  princi- 
ple we  have  been  endeavouring  to  elucidate. 

If  the  nominal  exchange  were  to  become  unfa- 
Tourable  to  a  country  which  had  entirely  discarded 
the  precious  metals  from  its  circulation,  Mr  Blake's 
opinion  that  the  fall  of  the  exchange  has  no  effect  on 
the  export  and  import  of  bullion,  more  than  of  any 
other  commodity,  would  be  perfectly  well  founded. 
In  this  case  the  price  of  all  sorts  of  commodities^  and 
of  bulUon  among  the  rest,  would  be  increased  pre- 
cisely according  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency; 
and  the  merchants  who  should,  in  such  circumstan- 
ces, attempt  to  export  bullion  would  find  that  its  in- 
creased price  in  the  home  market  would  be  exactly 
equivalent  to  whatever  premium  they  might  gain  by 
the  sale  of  the  bills  drawn  on  their  agents  abroad  for 
Its  price.  But  when  the  nominal  exchange  becomes 
unfavourable  to  a  country  whose  currency  either 
consists  entirely  of  the  precious  metals,  or  partly  of 
them  and  partly  of  paper,  a  different  effect  would  be 
produced. 

In  this  case  the  depreciation  would  necessarily 
add  to  the  stock  of  bullion  in  the  country.  For,  as 
soon  as  the  currency  had  been  depreciated  to  such 
an  extent,  as  to  render  the  excess  of  the  market 
above  the  mint  price  of  bullion  su£Bcient  to  cover  the 
very  trifling  expences  attending  the  melting  of  the 
coin,  i|nd  to  afford  some  little  remuneration  for  the 
trouble  of  the  melters,  they  would  immediately  set 
about  converting  it  into  bullion.  If,  indeed,  it  were 
possible  to  realise  a  greater  profit  by  the  exportation 
than  by  the  fusion  of  the  coins,  they  would  not  be  con- 
verted into  bullion,  and,  of  course,  its  real  price  would 
continue  stationary.  But  this  is  very  seldom  the  case. 
The  operation  of  melting  is  so  extremely  simple, 
and  requires  so  very  little  apparatus,  that  it  may,  in 
almost  every  instance*  be  carried  on  at  a  much  less 
expence  than  would  be  necessary  to  export  the 
coins.  The  cost  attending  the  conveyance  of  gold 
to  Prance  varies,  in  a  season  of  peaccy  from  1  to  fi 
per  cent. ;  while  a  profit  of  i  or  }  per  cent,  is  sufii- 
cient  to  indemnify  the  melters  of  guineas  or  sove- 
reigns. It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  of  the  two 
modes  of  restoring  the  value  of  the  currency  when  it 
becomes  depreciated,  or  relatively  redundant,  that  of 
fusion  will  be  generally  resorted  to  in  preference  to 
exportation.  Should  the  redundancy  of  the  curren- 
cy  be  inconsiderable,  all  the  addition  which  the  ope- 
rations of  the  melters  could  make  to  the  supply  of 
bullion,  would  most  probably  be  insufficient  to  occa- 
sion any  perceptible  fall  in  its  real  price.  But,  in 
every  case  in  which  the  redundancy  or  depreciation 
of  the  currency  is  considerable,  the  fusion  of  the 
coined  money  never  fails  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
bullion  beyond  the  effectual  demand,  and,  conse- 
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qoently,  to  occasimi  a  fail  in  its  real  price,  and  to    Nominal 
render  it  a  profitable  article  of  export.   The  demand  Exchange. 
for  bullion,  though  it  must  always  vary  with  the  va-  "^^"""^^ 
pying  wealth  and  riches  of  the  community  fluctuates 
very  little  in  periods  of  limited  duration ;  and  no 
considerable  addition  can  ever  be  made  to  the  stock 
on  hand  in  a  particular  country,  without  sinking  its 
value  and  causing  its  egress. 

Mr  Blake  contends,  that  this  exportation  of  bul- 
lion is  the  effect  of  the  melting  of  the  cmn,  and  not 
the  cause  of  it ;  and  in  so  far  he  is  certainly  right. 
But  we  do  not  see  how  this  in  the  least  strength- 
ens his  opinion,  that  fluctuations  in  the  nominal 
exchange,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  currency 
consists  either  wholly  or  partially  of  the  precious 
metals,  have  no  influence  on  the  export  and  import 
of  bullion.  Surely  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  the 
fusion  of  the  coin,  of  which  Mr  Blake  admits  the  ex- 
portation of  bullion  is  a  necessary  consequence,  is 
occasioned  by  a  redundancy  of  the  currency,  or  by 
the  same  cause  which  occasions  an  unfavourable  no- 
minal  exchange. 

Bullion,  therefore,  forms  an  exception,  and  it  is 
the  only  one,  to  the  general  principle  that  a  fall  in 
the  value  of  the  currency,  or  an  unfavourable  nomi* 
ntU  exchange,  has  no  effect  on  importation  or  expor- 
tation. But  this  exception  does  ntft  take  place,  ex- 
cept in  those  cases  in  which  the  currency  consists 
either  in  tohole  or  in  pari  of  the  precious  metals. 
When  the  currency  consists  entirely  of  paper,  or  of 
any  commodity  other  than  gold  or  silver,  its  depre- 
ciation can  have  no  influence  whatever  on  the  impor- 
tation of  bullion. 

Skctioi^  II. — Real  Exchange. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  the  effects  which  Real  Ex- 
variations  in  the  value  of  the  currencies  of  countries  ^^'^^^'S** 
maintaining  an  intercourse  together  have  on  the  ex- 
change ;  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  how  far  it 
is  influenced  byjluchiations  in  the  supply  and  demand 
for  bills.  To  facilitate  this  inquiry,  we  shall  exclude 
all  consideration  of  changes  in  the  value  of  monty ; 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  we  shall  suppose  the  cur- 
rencies of  the  different  countries  having  an  inter* 
course  together  to  be  all  fixed  at  their  mint  standards, 
and  that  each  has  its  proper  supply  of  bullion. 

When  two  nations  trade  together,  and  each  pur- 
chases fVom  the  other  commodities  of  precisely  the 
same  value,  their  debts  and  credits  will  be  equal, 
and,  of  couftte,  the  real  exchange  will  be  at  par. 
The  bills  drawn  by  the  one  will  be  exactly  equiva- 
lent to  those  drawn  by  the  other,  and  their  respec- 
tive claims  will  be  adjusted  without  requiring  the 
transfer  of  bullion^  or  other  valuable  produce.  But 
it  very  rarely  happens  that  the  debts  reciprocally  due 
by  any  two  countries  are  equal.  There  is  almost  al- 
ways a  balance  owing  on  one  side  or  other ;  and  this 
balance  must  afiect  the  exchange.  If  the  debts  due 
by  London  to  Paris  exceeded  those  due  by  Paris  to 
London,  the  competition  in  the  London  market  for 
bills  on  Paris  would,  because  of  the  comparatively 
large  sum  which  our  merchants  had  to  remh  to 
France,  be  greater  than  the  competition  in  Paris  for 
bills  on  London;  and,  consequently,  the  real  ex- 
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cbaoge  would  be  n  favour  of  Paris  aod  against  Lon^ 
don. 

The  expence  of  the  transfer  of  bullion  from  one 
country  to  another,  constitutes  the  limit  within  which 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  real  exchange  between  them 
must  be  confined.  In  this  respect,  as  in.  most  others, 
transactions  between  foreign  countries  are  regulated 
by  the  very  same  princi|}les  which  regulate  those  be* 
tween  different  parts  of  the  same  country.  We  have 
already  shown  how  the  fluctuations,  in  the  real  ex* 
change  between  London  and  GlfMgow,  could  never 
exceed  the  expence  of  transmitting  money  between 
those  cities.  The  same  principle  holds  universal- 
ly. Whatever  may  be  the  expence  of  transmit- 
ting bullion,  or  the  money  of  the  commercial  world, 
between  London  and  Paris,  Hamburgh^  New  York, 
Ac,  it  is  impossible  that  the  real  exchange  of  the 
one  on  the  other  should,  for  any  considerable  pe« 
riod,  be  depressed  to  a  greater  extent.  For  no  mer- 
chant will  ever  pay  a  greater  premium  for  a  bill  to  dis« 
charge  a  debt  abroad,  than  what  would  suffice  to  co- 
ver the  expence  of  transmitting  bullion  to  his  credi- 
tor. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  whatever  has  a  tendency 
to  obstruct  or  fetter  the  intercourse  between  difier* 
ent  countries,  must  also  have  a  tendency  to  widen 
the  limits  within  which  fluctuations  in  the  real  ex- 
change may  extend.  It  is  this  principle  which  enables 
us  to  account  for  its  varying  so  much  more  in  time 
of  war  than  in  time  of  peace*  The  amount  of  the 
bills  drawn  on  a  country  engaged  in  hostilities  is, 
from  various  causes  which  we  shall  afterwards  notice, 
liable  to  be  suddenly  increased ;  though  it  is  certain, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  the  bills  thus 
tlirown  into  the  market,  the  depression  of  the  ex*- 
change  cannot^  for  any  length  of  time,  exceed  the 
expence  of  conveying  bullion  from  the  debtor  to 
the  creditor  country.  But  during  war  this  ex- 
pence  is  increased;  the  charges  on  account  of  freight, 
insurance,  &c.,  being  then  necessarily  augmented.  li 
appears  from  the  evidence  annexed  to  the  Report  of 
the  BulUon  Committee^  that  the  expence  of  convey- 
ing gold  from  London  to  Hamburgh,  which,  previ- 
ously to  the  war,  only  amounted  to  2  or  2h  per  cent*^ 
had,  in  the  latter  part  of  I8O9,  increased  to  about 
7  per  cent. ;  showing,  that  the  limits  within  which 
fluctuations  in  the  real  exchange  were  confined  in 
I8O9,  were  about  three  times  as  great  as  those 
within  which  they  were  confined  in  1798. 

This  principle  also  enables  us  to  account  for  the 
greater  steadiness  of  the  real  exchange  between 
countries  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other. 
The  expence  of  transmitting  a  given  quantity  of 
bullion  from  London  to  Dublin  or  Paris,  is  much 
less  than  the  expence  of  transmitting  the  same 
quantity  from  London  to  New  York  or  Petersburgh. 
And,  as  fluctuations  in  the  real  exchange  can  only 
be  limited  by  the  co«t  of  transmitting  'bullion,  they 
may  consequently  extend  much  farther  between  dis« 
tant  places,  than  between  those  that  are  contiguous* 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  investigate  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  a  fiivoureble  or  an  unfa- 
vourable balance  of  payments,  and  to  appreciate 
their  effects  on  the  real  exchange,  and  on  the  trade  of 
the  country  in  general.  As  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  inquiries  in  the  whole  science  of  political 


economy,  it  will,  require  tO  be  disciissed  at  some 
length, 

A  very  great,  if  not  the  principal,  source  of  the  er- 
rors into  which  practical  merdiants  and  the  majority 
of  writers  on  the  subject  of  exchange  have  been  be* 
trayed,  appears  to  have  originated  in  their  confound* 
i<^g  together  the  sum  which  iitaported  commodities  are 
worth  in  the  home  market,  with  the  sum  which  they 
cost  in  the  foreign  market.   It  is  obviously,  however, 
by  the  amount  of  the  latter  only,  that  the  balance  of 
payments,  and  consequently  the  real  exchange,  is  in- 
fluenced.    A  eargo  of  iron,  for  example,  which  had 
been  bought  in  Gottenburgh  for  L.  1000,  might  be 
worth  L.  1400  or  L.  1500  when  imported  into  £ng« 
land ;  but  the  foreign  merchant  would  not  be  en*<A 
titled  to  draw  a  bill  on  London  for  more  than  its 
original  cost  or  L.  1000.    It  is  clear,  therefore,  even  The  fitftof 
on  the  slightest  consideration,  that  the  circumstance  ^«  ^ue  of 
of  the  value  of  the  imporU  exceeding  the  vidue  of  ^^^J||||^F^ 
the  exports,  does  not  authoriase  the  conclusion  that  uie  value  of 
the  balance  of  payments  is  unfavourable.     A  favour*  the  Ezpoits, 
able  or  an  unfavourable  balance  depends  entirely  on  ^^^  >>^ 
the  fact  whether  the  sum  due  to  foreigners  for  com*  ^^?°^-  ^^ 
modities  imported  from  abroad,  is  less  or  more  tlian  that  the  U- 
the  sum  due  6if  them  for  the  commodities  they  have  lance  of  pay. 
purchased ;  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  prices  ^enxa  u  un- 
which  may  eventually  be  obtained  for  the  imported  ^^^*">'*^^^ 
or  exported  commodities. 

The' great  object  of  the  mercantile  system  of  com« 
mercial  policy,  a  system  which  stiil  continues  to  pre- 
serve the  ascendancy  in  this  and  in  every  other 
country  in  Europe,  is,  to  create  a  favourable  ba- 
lance of  payments,  and,  consequently,  a  favourable 
real  exchange,  by  facilitating  exportation  and  re- 
stricting importation*  U  is  foreign  to  the  object  of 
this  article  to  enter  into  any  examination  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  system,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
connected  with  the  subject  of  exchange ;  but  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  show,  in  opposition  to  the  conu* 
monly  received  opinions  on  the  subject,  that  in  every 
country  cariying  on  an  advantageous  commerce,  the 
value  of  tlie  imports  must  always  exceed  the  value 
of  the  exports ;  and  that  this,  excess  of  importation 
has  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  least  tendency  to  ren- 
der the  real  exchange  unfavourable. 

The  proper  business  of  the  merchant  consists  in  1>>  eoontriet 
carrying  the  various  products  of  the  different  coun-  ^^^2?^  ^ 
tries  of  the  world  from  those  places  where  their  ex-  g^oy,  ^qqi^ 
changeable  value  is  least  to  those  where  it  is  great-  mene,  the 
est ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  m  distributing  them  ^*^y  f^  ^ 
according  to  the  effective  demand.    It  is  clear,  how-  Jj"J^'^ 
ever,  that  there  could  be  no  motive  to  expbrt  any  exceed  the^ 
commodity  unless  the  commodity  which  fit  was  de-  Talue  of  the 
signed  to  import  in  its  stead  was  of  greater  value.  Bxports. 
When  an  English  merchant  commissions  100,000 
quarters  of  Polish  wheat,  he  calculates  on  its  selling 
for  so  much  more  than  its  price  in  Poland,  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  ex  pence  of  freight,  insurance, 
dtc. ;  and  to  yield,  besides,  the  common  and  ordinary 
rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  employed  in  making  the 
transfer.    U  the  wheat  did  not  sell  for  this  sum,  its 
importation  would  obviously  occasion  a  loss  to  the 
importer.     No  merchant  ever  did  or  ever  will  ex- 
port but  with  the  view  of  importing  a  greater  value 
in  return      And  so  far  from  an  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  being  any  criterion  of  an  advantageoua 
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H«al  commerce,  tt  is  quite  the  reverse ;  and  the  truth  is, 
K?id»nge.  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  to 
the  contrary,  that  unless  the  value  of  the  imports 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  exports,  foreign  trade 
could  not  be  carried  on.  Were  this  not  the  case — 
were  the  value  of  the  exports  always  greater  than 
the  value  of  the  imports,  merchants  would  lose  on 
every  transaction  with  foreigners,  and  the  trade  with 
them  would  either  have  no  existence  at  all^  or  if  be- 
gun, would  have  to  be  speedily  relinquished. 

in  England,  the  rates  at  which  exports  and  im- 
ports are  valued,  were  fixed  so  far^back  as  l69€* 
But  the  very  great  alteration  that  has  since  taken 
place,  not  only  in  the  value  of  money,  but  also  in 
the  real  price  of  most  part  of  the  commodities 
produced  in  this  and  other  countries,  has  rendered 
this  official  valuation  of  no  use  whatever  as  a  crite- 
rion of  the  true  value  of  the  exports  |ind  imports. 
In  order  to  remedy  this  defect,  an  account  of  the 
real,  or  declared  ya\}xe  of  the  exports  is  annually  pre* 
pared  and  laid  before  Parliament ;  but  even  this  is 
very  far  from  accurate.  It  must  always  be  the  in- 
terest of  the  merchant  to  endeavour  to  conceal  the 
real  amount  of  the  goods  imported  on  which  duties 
are  charged ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  fre- 
quently his  interest  to  magnify  the  amount  of  those 
commodities  on  the  export  of  which  either  a  bounty 
or  a  drawback  is  allowed.  . 

If  perfectly  accurate  accounts  could  be  obtained 
of  the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  a  commer-i 
cial  country,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
in  ordinary  years  there  would  be  always  an  excess 
of  imports  over  exports.  The  value  of  an  exported 
commodity  is  estimated  at  the  moment  of  its  being 
sent  abroad,  and  befot^e  i%s  value  is  increased  by  the 
expence  incurred  in  transporting  it  to  the  place  of  its 
destination  ;  but  the  value  of  the  commodity  import- 
ed in  its  stead  is  estimated  after  it  has  arrived  at  its 
destination,  and,  consequently,  after  its  value  has 
been  enhanced  by  the  cost  of  freight,  insurance,  im- 
porter's profit,  &c. 

It  is  of  very  little  importance,  in  as  far  at  least  as 
the  interests  of  commerce  are  concerned,  whether  a 
nation  acts  as  the  carrier  of  its  own  imports  and  ex- 
ports, or  employs  others.  A  carrying  nation  will 
appear  to  derive  a  comparatively  large  profit  from  its 
commercial  transactions  ;  but  this  excess  of  profit  is 
nothing  more  than  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  capi- 
tal employed  and  the  riiik  incurred  in  transporting 
compiodities  from  one  country  to  another.  If  the 
whole  trade  between  this  country  and  France  was 
carried  on  in  Britbh  bottoms,  our  merchants,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  value  of  the  goods  exported,  would  also 
receive  the  expence  of  the  carriage  to  France.  This, 
however,  would  not  occasion  any  loss  to  that  coun- 
try. The  French  merchants  must  pay  the  freight  of 
the  commodities  they  import ;  and  if  the  English  can 
afford  it  on  cheaper  terms  than  their  own  country- 
men, there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  they  should 
not  employ  them  in  preference. 

In  the  United  States  the  value  of  the  imports,  as 
ascertained  by  the  Customhouse  returns,  always  ex- 
ceeds the  value  of  the  exports.     And  although  our 


practical  polkicians  consider  the  excess  of  exports      itaul 
over  imports  as  the  only  sure  criterion  of  an  advan*  ~**JJ^ 
tageous  commerce,  *'  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  ^^ 
the  real  gain  of  the  United  States  has  been  near- 
ly in  proportion  as  their  imports  have  exceeded 
their  exports."  *     This  has  in  part  been  occasion- 
ed by  the  Americans  generally  exporting  their  own 
surplus  produce,  and  consequently  receiving  from 
foreigners,   not  only   an  equivalent  for  their  ex- 
ports, but  also  for  the  cost  of  conveying  them  to 
the  foreign  market.     In  1811,  says  the  author  just 
quoted,  flour  sold  in  America  for  nine  dollars,  50 
cents  per  barrel,  and  in  Spain  for  15  dollars.     The 
value  of  the  cargo  of  i^  vessel  carrying  5000  barrels 
of  flouir  would,  therefore,  be  estimated  At  the  period 
of  its  exportation  at  47,500  dollars  ;  but  as  this  flour 
would  j  because  of  freight,  insurance,  exporter's  pro- 
fits, &c.,  sell  in  Spain  for  75,000  dollars,  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  would  be  entitled  to  draw  on  his^agent 
in  Spain  for  27)500  dollars  more  than  the  flour  cost 
in  America,  or  than  the  sum  for  which  he  could  liave 
drawn  had  the  flour  been  exported  on  account  of  a 
Spanish  merchant.      If,  as  is  most  probable,  the 
75,000  dollars  were  invested  in  some  species  of  Spa- 
nish or  other  European  goods,  the  freight,  insurance, 
&c.,  on  account  of  the  return  cargo,  would  perhaps 
increase  its  value  to- 100,000  dollars,  so  that  in  all 
the  American  merchant  might  have  Imported  com- 
modities worth  52,500  dollars  more  than  the  flour 
originally  sent  to  Spain.    It  is  as  impossible  to  deny 
that  such  a  transaction  as  this  is  advantageous,  as  it 
is  to  deny  that  its  advantage  consists  entirely  in  the 
excess  of  the  value  of  the  goods  imported  over  those 
exported.     And  it  is  equally  clear,  that,  although 
such  transactions  as  the  above  had  been  multiplied 
to  an  inconceivable  extent,  America  might  notwith- 
standing have  had  the  real  balance  of  payments  in 
her  favour. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  endeavouring  to  fetter  and* 
restrict  the  trade  with  those  countries  from  which 
we  should  otherwise  import  a  greater  value  than  we 
exported,  we  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  give  it  every 
possible  facility.  There  is  not  a  private  merchant  in 
the  kingdom  who  does  not  consider  that  market  as 
the  best  in  which  he  is  enabled  to  obtain  the  highest 
price,  or  the  greatest  value  in  exchange  for  his 
goods ;  why  then  should  he  be  excluded  from  it  i 
Why  compel  him  to  dispose  of  a  cargo  of  muslin  for 
L.  10,000  rather  than  L.  12,000?  The  weahh  of  a 
state  is  made  up  of  the  wealth  of  individuals ;  and 
it  is  impossible  that  any  more  eflectual  method  of 
increasing  individual  wealth  can  be  devised  than  , 
to  permit  every  person  to  make  his  purchases  in 
the  cheapest  and  his  sales  in  the  dearest  market. 

It  would  be  difiicult  to  estimate  the  mischief  which  Erroneous 
absurd  notions  relative  to  the  balance  of  trade  have  iMidou  ida- 
occasioned in  almost €very  commercial  country.     Ii^^all&oeof 
Great  Britain,  they  have  been  particularly  injurious,  trade,  liaf« 
It  is  owing  entirely  to  the  prevalence  of  prejudices  been  the 
to  which  they  have  given  rise,  that  the  restrictions^^  ^f  ^^ 
imposed  on  the  trade  between  this  country  >nd^^^^^{^ 
France  are  to  be  ascribed      The  great,  and,  indeed,  annilnktcd 

the  only  argument  insisted  on  by  those  who  prevail-  the  tni4e 

with  "^ 
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RmI  ed  on  the  Legislature  to  declare  the  trade  «rith 
l^MOm^  France  a  nuisance  (Prohibition  Actf  Isi  William  and 
'  Martf)f  was  founded  on  the  Gict,  that  the  value  of  the 
unporta  from  that  kingdom  considerably  exceeded 
the  value  of  the  commodities  we  had  exi:orted !  This 
balance  was  termed  a  tribute  paid  by  England  to 
France ;  and  it  was  sagaciously  asked,  what  Iiad  we 
done  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  pay  so  much 
money  to  our  deadly  enemy  >  It  never  occurred  to 
these  wise  persons,  that  no  merchant  would  import  a 
aingle  ounce  of  any  commodity  from  France,  unless 
it  would  bring  a  higher  price  in  this  country  than 
the  commodity  wttli  which  it  had  been  bought ;  and 
that  the  profit  of  the  merchant,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  the  national  gain,  would  be  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  this  excess  of  price.  The  very  reason  as- 
signed for  prohibiting  the  trade  affords  the  best  pos- 
sible proof  of  its  having  been  a  lucrative  one.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  an  unrestricted  freedom 
of  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  would  stUl 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  both.  The  peculiari- 
ties in  the  soil  and  climate,  as  well  as  in  the  national 
character  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
will  always  enable  the  one  to  produce  various  species 
of  raw  and  manufactured  commodities  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  they  could  possibly  be  produced  by  the 
other.  If  we  were  allowed  freely  to  purchase  the 
silks,  the  wines,  and  the  brandies  of  France,  those 
commodities  which  we  can  produce  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  our  ingenious  neighbours  would  be  taken 
in  payment.  An  extensive  market  would  thus  be 
created  for  many  mecies  of  our  commodities,  and  a 
natural  and  powerful  stimulus  would  be  applied  to 
the  industry  of  both  countries.  Nobody  will  be 
hardy  enough  to  deny  that  the  trade  with  America, 
Portugal,  and  the  Battle  is  advantageous ;  land,  if  so, 
what  possible  reason  can  be  given  why  the  trade 
with  France  should  be  considered  as  prejudicial  ? 
Surely  no  person  can  be  silly  enough  to  suppose  that 
our  merchants  would  export  or  import  any  commo- 
dity to  or  from  France,  which  they  could  either  sell 
or  buy  on  better  terms  any  where  else.  If  the  re- 
strictions on  the  French  trade  are  not  really  injuri- 
ous, that  is,  if  the  trade  be  either  a  losing  or  a  less 
advantageous  one  than  the  trade  with  other  countries, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  the  throwing  it  open  would 
net  induce  a  single  merchant  to  engage  in  it. 

As  the  real  price  of  every  species  of  commodities 
must  always  be  proportionable  not  only  to  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  production,  but  also  to  the  expence 
necessarily  incurred  in  conveying  them  from  where 
they  have  been  produced  to  where  they  are  to  be 
consumed,  it  is  certain  that  a  nation  which  prohibits 
trading  with  the  countries  in  her  immediate  vicinity 
most  pay  a  higher  price  for  her  imported  commodi- 
ties, and  be  obliged  to  exact  a  higher  price  for  those 
which  she  exports,  than  would  have  been  necessary 
had  she  been  able  to  procure  the  one,  or  to  dispose 
of  the  other,  in  her  immediate  neighbourhood.  If 
wine  of  the  same  intrinsic  worth  could  be  bought  at 
Bourdeaux  equally  cheap  as  at  Lisbon,  the  difler' 
ence  of  freight  would  enable  it  to  be  sold  cheaper  in 
London,  it  is  this  principle,  in  dot,  which  renders 
the  home  trade  so  peculiarly  advantageous.  The 
parties  who  make  the  exchange  live  nev  each  other, 
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and,  consequently,  each  obtains  the  commodiQr  of      ileal 
which  he  stands  in  need  at  its  cheapest  rate,  and  ^cl»y 
without  being  obliged  to  pay  any  great  additional  ^^^^^"^"^^ 
sum  on  account  of  carriage.    When,  therefore,  we 
restrict  the  trade  with  countries  in  our  immediate  vi- 
cinity, we  act  in  the  teeth  of  that  very  principle 
which  is,  in  every  other  case,  admitted  to  be  advan- 
tageous. We  compel  tlie  purchasen  of  foreign  com- 
modities to  pay  a  higher  price  for  them  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  necessaiy ;  while,  by  raising  the 
price  of  our  own  exported  commodities,  the  market 
for  them  is  unnaturally  and  injuriously  contracted. 

But  the  partisans  oi  the  exclusive  or  mercantile 
system  will  perhaps  tell  us,  that  they  do  not  mean 
to  contend,  that  it  is  profitable  to  export  a  greater 
actual  value  than  is  imported,  but  that,  by  export- 
ing an  excess  of  raw  and  manufactured  commodi* 
ties,  the  balance  of  payments  is  rendered  fisvourable, 
and  that  this  balance  (which  they  consider  as  equi- 
valent to  the  entire  nett  profit  made  by  the  country 
in  its  transactions  with  foreigners)  is  always  paid  in 
bvllioH* 

It  will,  however,  be  an  extremely  easy  task  to  Favpnnble 
show  that  this  statement  is  altogether  erroneous  ;^>^v(""^'' 
that  an  unfavourable  balance  is  seldom  or  never  dis-  J^j^^*"^ 
charged  by  means  of  bullion ;  and  that  this  balance  ncdTc^or 
is  not  a  measure,  and  has,  in  fact,  nothmg  to  do  with  pud  in  BuU 
the  profit  or  loss  attending  foreign  commercial  trans-  ^^^'■^ 
actions. 

1.  As  long  as  the  premium  on  foreign  bills  is 
less  than  the  expence  attending  the  transit  of  bul- 
lion from  a  country  which  has  an  unfavourable 
real  exchange,  it  is  ceruin  that  no  merchant  will 
ever  think  of  subjecting  himself  to  an  unnecessary 
expence,  by  exporting  bullion  to  pay  a  foreign  debt» 
But  supposing  the  premium  on  foreign  bills  to  have 
increased,  so  as  to  equal  the  cost  of  exporting  the 
precious  metals,  for  it  cannot  exceed  this  sum,  it 
does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  they  will  there- 
fore be  exported.  That  depends  entirely  on  the  fact, 
whether  bullion  is,  at  the  time,  the  cheapest  export- 
able commodity,  or,  in  other  woids,  whether  a  re- 
mittance of  bullion  is  the  most  advantageous  way  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  discharge  a  debt.  If  a  Lon- 
don merchant  owes  a  debt  of  L.  100  in  Paris»  it  is 
bis  interest  to  find  out  the  cheapest  method  of  pay- 
ing it.  On  the  supposition,  that  the  real  exchange 
is  2  per  cent,  below  oar,  and  that  the  expencoi  of  re- 
mitting bullion,  including  the  profit  of  the  bullion 
merchant,  is  also  2  per  cent,,  it  wiU  be  indifferent  to 
the  London  merchant,  whether  he  pays  L.  2  of  pre- 
mium for  a  bill  of  L.  100  payable  in  Paris,  or  incur 
an  expence  of  L.  d,  by  remitting  L.  100  worth  of 
bullion  directly  to  that  city.  If  Uie  relative  pricea 
of  cloth  in  Paris  and  London  are  such,  as  woiud  re- 
quire L.  103  to  purchase  and  pay  the  expence  of 
sending  as  much  cloth  to  Paris  as  wooU  sell  for 
L.  100,  he  would  undoubtedly  prefer  buving  a  bill, 
or  exporting  bulUon.  But  if,  by  incurnng  an  ex* 
pence  of  L.  101,  the  debtor  is  enabled  to  send  as 
much  hardware  to  P&ris  as  would  sell  for  L.  100^  he 
would  as  certainly  prefer  paying  his  debt  by  an  ei^- 
portation  of  hardware.  By  doins  so,  be  would  save 
1  per  cent,  more  than  if  he  had  bought  a  foreign 
bill,  or  remitted  bulhon,  and  2  per  cent*  more  thaa 
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^^^^  if  be  had  exported  cloth.    If  there  had  been  aoy 
xchan^  Other  oommodity  whose  exportation  would  have  been 
more  advaotageous,  he  would  have  used  it  in  pre- 
ference. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  exportation  of 
bullion  is  regulated  by  precuely  the  same  principles 
which  regulate  the  export  and  import  of  other  com- 
modities. It  is  exported  whei)  its  exportation  is 
most  advantageous ;  that  is,  when  it  is  less  valuable 
at  home*  and  more  valuable  abroad,  than  any  other 
^commodity;  and  it  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise 
; .  exported.  The  balance  of  payments  might  be  a 
thousand  millions  against  a  particular  country,  with- 
out  causing  tlie  exportation  of  a  single  ounce  of 
bullion.  No  merchant  would  remit  L.  100  worth 
of  gold  or  stiver  from  England  to  discharge  a  debt 
in  Paris,  if  he  could  invest  L.  99,  L.  98,  or  any 
smaller  sum  in  any  other  species  of  merchandise 
•which,  exclusive  of  expences,  would  sell  in  France 
for  L.  100.  The  merchant  who  deals  in  the  pre- 
cious metals  is,  w^  may  depend  upon  it,  as  much  un- 
der the  influence  of  self-interest,  as  the  merchant 
who  deals  in  coffee  or  indigo.  But  what  merchant 
would  attempt  to  discharge  a  foreign  debt,  by  ex- 
porting coffee  which  cost  L.  100,  when  he  might 
effect  the  same  object  by  sending  abroad  indigo 
which  cost  only  L.  95  ?  No  person  in  his  senses 
would  export  a  hat  to  be  sold .  for  $08.,  provid- 
ed he  could  sell  it  at  home  for  a  guinea  ;  nqr  would 
any  person  export  an  ounce  of  bullion^  if  its  yalue 
was  not  less  in  the  exporting  than  in  the  importing 
.country,  or  if  there  was  any  other  commodity^  what- 
«ever  that  might  be,  exported  with  greater  advan- 
tage. 

2.  It  is  in  vain  to  contend,  that,  by  permitting 
an  unrestricted  freedom  of  trade,  a  particular  state 
jnigbt  become  indebted  to  another*  which  had  uo 
-demand  for  any  speciea  of  ordinary  merchandise*  and 
which  would  only  accept  of  cash  or  bullion  in  ex- 

« change  for  its  exports.  Such  a  case  never  did,  and 
never  will  occur.  A  nation  which  is  in  want  of  mo- 
ney,  must  also  be  in  want  of  other  commodities ; 
for  men  only  desire  money,  because  of  its  being  the 
readiest  means  of  increasing  their  command  over 
the  necessaries  and  enjoymenu  of  life.  The  ex- 
-  trepne  variety,  too,  in  the  soil  and.  climate,  in  the 
powers  and  perfection  of  the  machinery,  and  in  the 
skill  and  industry  of  the  artisans  belonging  to  differ- 
ent ooontrieq*  most  always  occasion  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  real  price  of  their  commodities. 
But  until  the  coat  of  production  shall  have  been 
equalized,  there  most  always  be  a  demand  in  one 
vcounti^for  those,  commodities  which  can  be  pro- 
duced cheaper  in  another;  and  until  the  desire  tp 
accumulate  shall  be  banished  from  the  human  breast, 
there  must  always  be  an  inclination  to  import  com- 
>moditiesfirom  those  countrieSi  where  their  exchange- 
able value  is  least  to  where  it  is  greatest. 

3.  In  treating  of  the  nominal  exchange,  we  en- 
deavoured to  show,  that  it  is  impossible  that  any 
country  should  be  able,  for  any  length  of  time,  to 
import  or  export  a  greater  quantity  of  bullion,  than 
would  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  value  of  bullion 


in  that  country,  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  value  of  Real 
bullion  in  other  countries ;  or,  which  is  the  same  K«*«'^« 
things  to  have  the  real  exchange  either  highly  fa- 
vourable or  unfavourable.  But  although  this  principle 
is  strictly  true  in  reference  to  its  aggregate  exchanges, 
it  is  incorrect  when  the  state  of  its  exchange  with  one 
country  only  is  considered.  Great  Britain,  for  ex- 
ample, may  constantly  have  the  exchange  in  her  fa- 
vour with  Portugal,  provided  she  has  it  constantly^ 
and  to  an  equal  extent,  against  her  with  v  tlie  East 
Indies,  or  some  other  country.  "  She  may,"  to  use 
the  words  of  Mr  Ricardo,  '*  be  importing  from  the 
north  the  bullion  which  she  is  exporting  to  the 
south.  Slie  may  be  collecting  it  from  countries^ 
where  it  is  relatively  abundant  for  others,  where  it 
is  relatively  scarce,  or  where,  from  some  particulai* 
causes,  it  is  in  great  demand.  Spain,  who  is  the 
great  importer  of  bullion  from  America^  can  never 
have  an  unfavourable  exchange  with  her  colonies ; 
and  as  she  must  distribute  the  bullion  she  receives 
.among  the  different  nations  of  the  world,  she  can 
seldom  have  a  favourable  exchange  with  the  coun- 
tries with  which  she  trades.*'  * 

It  was  by  this  principle  that  Lord  King  ingeni- 
ously, and,  we  think,  successfully  accounted  for  the 
nearly  continued  favourable  exchange  between  this 
country  and  Hamburgh,  from  1770  to  1799«     His 
Lordship  showed  that  the  importation  of  bullion  from 
Hamburgh  and  other  countries  was  only  equivalent 
to  the  quantity  exported  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
consumed  at  home ;  that  the  demand  corresponded 
to  the  supply,  and  consequently  that  its  relative  va- 
lue remamed  stationary.     The  extraordinary  influx 
of  bullion  into  this  country  from  the  Continent  at 
the  era  of  the  restriction^  and  the  very  favourable 
state  of  the  exchange,  was  undoubtedly  owing,  in  a 
vexy  great  degree,  to  the  tlien  reduction  in  the  issues 
of  Bank  paper,  and  to  the  diminution  of  the  gold 
currency  caused  by  the  hoarding  of  guineas,  &c.  In 
1797  and  1798,  obovefive  millions  of  guineas  were 
coined  at  the  mint ;  and  this  extraordinary  demand  for 
gold  is  of  itself  abundantly  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  very  favourable  exchange  of  that  period,  and  for 
the  length  of  time  which  it  continued.    But,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  demand  for  gold  bullion  for  the 
mint  had  been  thus  increased,  the  demand  for  silver 
bullion,  for  the  purpose  of  exportation  by  the  East 
India  Company,  had  also  been  proportionably  aug- 
.mented.    In  1795,  the  quantity  exported  on  account 
of  the  Company*  and  of  private  persons,  amounted 
to  only  .  .  1 51, 7d5  ounces. 

In  1796,  to         .  290,777 

1797,  .  .  962,880 

J798,  .  .         3.565,691 

.1799,  .  .         7,287,327 

From  this  period,  the  exportation  of  silver  to  the 
East  Indies  was  veiy  much  reduced ;  and,  in  the 
years  in  which  the  exchange  was  most  unfavourable, 
it  had  almost  entirely  ceased. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  extraordinary  importa- 
tion of  bullion  from  Hamburgh  in  179?  and  1798 
affording,  as  Mr  Bosanquet  and  others  have  sup- 


*  See  R^i^  to  Mr  JBosanquets  Observations  on  the  Report  of  the  BrdUon  Committ^,  p.  l7, — one  of 
the  best  pamphlets  that  has- ever  been  published  on  the  subject  of  Exchange. 
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Rod  posed,  a  practical  proof  of  the  fellacy  of  the  opinion 
ExchAQ^  q£  those  who  contend  that  it  is  impossible,  for  any 
length  of  time,  to  destroy  the  natural  equilibrium  in 
the  value  of  bullion  in  different  countries,  it  is  in  it- 
self a  striking  example  of  its  truth.  Without  this  in- 
flux of  bullion,  its  value,  in  this  country,  could  not 
have  maintained  its  proper  relation  to  its  value  in 
other  countries.  We  imported  bullion  because,  ow* 
ing  to  the  reduction  of  our  paper  currency,  and  the 
increased  demand  by  the  East  India  Company,  its 
value  was  rendered  hiffher  here  than  in  the  Cdnti- 
nent;  and,  consequently,  because  the  Continental 
merchants  found  it  advantageous  to  send  bullion  to 
this  country,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  have 
sent  com,  or  any  other  commodity  for  which  there 
was  an  unusual  demand  in  Great  Britain.  For,  how- 
ever favourable  the  real  exchange  between  Ham* 
burgh  and  London  might  have  been  to  the  latter,  we 
should  not  have  imported  a  single  ounce  of  bullion 
had  it  not  been,  at  the  time,  the  most  advantageous 
article  with  which  Hamburgh  could  discharge  its 
debt  to  London. 

4.  In  the  absence  of  all  other  arguments,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  it  is  physically  im- 
possible the  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  Customhouse  Returns,  can  be  paid  in 
"bullion.  Every  country  in  the  w6rld,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  United  States,  has  its  favourable 
balance ;  and,  of  course,  they  must  be  paid  by  an 
annual  influx  of  bullion  from  the  mines  correspond- 
ent to  their  aggregate  amount.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  entire  produce  of  the  mines,  though  it 
were  increased  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  would  be  in- 
sufficient  for  this  purpose !  This,  of  itself,  is  deci- 
sive of  the  degree  of*  credit  which  ought  to  be  at- 
tached ^o  the  commonly  received  opinions  on  this 
subject. 

5.  In  the  last  place,  the  profit  on  our  transac- 
tions with  foreigners  consists  not  in  the  quantity  of 
bullion  imported  from  abroad ;  but  in  <*  the  excess 
of  the  value  of  the  entire  imports  over  the  value  of 
the  entire  exports."  If  in  return  for  an  exporta- 
tion of  commodities  worth  ten  or  twenty  millions, 
we  import  commodities  wortli  fifieen  or  thirty^  we 
shall,  provided  money  has  not  altered  in  value, 
gain  50  per  cent,  by  the  transaction,  and  that  al- 
though tne  exports  should  have  consisted  entirely  of 
bullion,  and  the  imports  of  corn,  sugar,  coflfee,  ftc. 
It  M  a  ridiculous  prejudice  that  would  induce  us  to 
import  bullion  rather  than  any  other  commodity. 
But  whatever  the  partisans  of  the  exclusire  system 
may  say  about  its  being  a  preferable  product ^  a  mar" 
chandise  par  excellence ,  we  may  be  assured  diat  it 
will  never  appear  in  the  list  of  exports  or  imports, 
while  there  is  any  other  commodity  whatever  with 
which  to  carry  on  trade  that  will  yield  a  larger  profit. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  excess  of  exports  oyer 
imports,  instead  of  being  any  proof  of  an  advanta- 
geous commerce,  is  distinctly  and  completely  the  re- 
verse ;— that  a  commercial  country  may,  and  almost 
always  does,  import  commodities  of  a  greater  value' 
^an  it  exports,  without  rendering  itself  indebted  to 
toreigners  : — And  that,  when  a  balance  of  debt  has 
been  contracted,  that  is,  when  the  sum  payable  to 
foreigners  for  tte  commoditien  imported  from  abroad 


is  greater  than  the  sum  receivable  Jrcm  theni  for  the      l^teil 
commodities  they  export,  the  balance  will  not  be  ^^;]jyhiy>^ 
paid  by  an  exportation  of  bullion  from  the  debtor  to  *^^V^^ 
the  creditor  country,  unless  bullion  be  the  most  pro* 
fitable  article  of  export. 

We  have,  in  the  previous  section  f  shown  that  fine*  Efiet  of 
tuations  in  the  nominal  exchange  have  no  effect  on  fh»tu«<>otis 
foreign  trade.    When  the  currency  h  depreciated,  ej^^^^JL 
the  premium  which  the  exporter  of  commoiditles  de-  Pmd^^ 
rives  from  the  sale  of  the  bill  drawn  on  his  corre-  Tksde. 
spondent  abroad,  is  only  equivalent  to  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  the  goods  exported,  occasioned  by 
this. depreciation.    But  when  the  premium  on  a  fo- 
reign bill  is  a  consequence  not  of  a  fall  in  the  value 
of  money,  but  of  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  billa, 
there  is  no  rise  of  prices  4  and  in  these  circomstao^ 
ce«  the  unfavourable  exchange  undoubtedly  operates 
as  a  stimulus  to  exportation.    As  soon  as  the  real 
exchange  diverges  from  par^  the  mere  inspection  of 
a  price  current  is  no  longer  safficient  to  regulate  the 
operations  of  the  merchant.    If  it  is  unfavourable, 
the  premium  which  the  exporter  will  receive  on  the 
sale  of  his  bill  must  be  included  in  the  estfanate  of 
the  profit  he  is  likely  to  derive  from  the  transaction. 
The  greater  that  premium  the  less  will  be  the  difier* 
enceofprices  necessary  to  induce  him  to  export.  And 
hence  an  unfavourable  real  exchange  has  an  effisct 
exactly  the  same  with  what  would  be  produced  by 
granting  a  bounty  on  exportation. equal  to  the  pre- 
mium on  foreign  bills. 

But  for  the  same  reason  that  an  unfavoundile  real 
exchange  increases  exportation,  it  must  proportioiv* 
ably  diminish  importation.  When  the  exchange  is 
really  unfavourable,  the  price  of  commodities  im- 
ported fVom  fl(broad  must  be  so  much  lower  than 
their  price  at  home,  as  not  merely  to  alibrd,  exdu- 
sive  of  expences,  the  ordinary  profit  of  stock  od 
their  sale,  but  also  to  compensate  for  the  premium 
which  the  importer  must  pay  for  a  foreign  bill  if  he 
remits  one  to  his  eorrespondent,  or  for  the  discount, 
added  to  the  invoice  price,  if  his  correspondent  draws 
upon  him.  A  much  less  quanti^  of  foseign  goods 
will,  therefore,  suit  our  mlarket  when  the  reS  ex- 
change is  unfavourable,  and  fewer  paynenta  having 
to  be  made  abroad,  the  competition  for  fbreign  biila 
will  be  diminished,  and  the  real  exchange  rendered 
proportionably  fkvouraMe.  In  the  same  way,  it  is 
easy  to  see,  that  a  favourable  real  exdtkwofia  muat 
operate  as  dtUy  on  exportation,  and  as  a  bouniy  on 
importation. 

It  is  thus  that  floetuaftioiis  in  the  real  exchange 
have  a  necessary  tendency  to  correct  themselvM. 
They  can  never,  for  any  considerable  period,  aaoeed 
the  expence  of  transmttting  bullion  fVom  the  debtor 
to  the  creditor  country.  But  the  exchange  cannot 
continue  either  permanently  favourable  or  unfinvour^  ^ 
able  to  this  extent.  When  favourable,  it  corrects  it- 
self by  restricting  exportation  and  Ihcilitathig  impor« 
tation,  and  when  unfavourable,  it  produces  the  saaae 
effect  by  giving  an  unusual  stimulus  to  exportation, 
and  by  throwing  obstacle  in  the  way  of  importation. 
The  true  tab  forms  the  centre  of  these  oscillations, 
and  although  the  thousand  circumstances  which  are 
daily  and  hourly  aftcting  the  state  of  debt  and  ere- 
dit,  prevent  the  ordinary  course  of  exchange  from 
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'R<A1      b^ing  almost  ever  precisely  at  ;9ar,  its  fluctuations, 
Exchiaqg^  whether  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  are  coniiaed 
^■*^^         within  certain  limits,  and  have  a  constant  tendency 
to  disappear. 

This  natural  tendency  which  the  exchange  has  to 
cori-ect  itself,  is  powerfully  assisted  liythe  operations 
of  the  bilUmerchants. 
Tfaeopen*       England,  for  example,  might  owe  a«  large  excess 
Bffl^MeN  ^  of  debt  to  Amsterdam,  yet,  as  the  aggregate  amount 
cbantihave  of  the  debts  •i;^  by  a  commercial  country,,  is  g3ne- 
a  tendency   rally  balanced  by  the  amount  of  those  whieli  it  has 
IV^"^*     to'  receive,  the  deficiency  of  bills  on  Amsterdam  in 
in  i^'r*^  London  would  most  probably  be  compensated  by  a 
Exchange,   proportionable  redundancy  of  them  in  •some  other 
quarter.    Now,  it  is  the  business  of  the  merchants 
who  deal  in  bilb,  in  the  same  way*  as^  of -those  who 
deai4nboilion  or  any  other  commodity,  to  buy  them 
-where  they  are  cheapest,  and  to  sell  them  where  they 
«re  dearest.    They  would,  tlierefbrej  buy  up  the  bills 
drawn  by  other  countries  on  Amsterdam,  and  dispose 
.of  them  in  London ;  and  by  so  doing,  would  prevent 
•any  great  fall  in  tlie  price  of  bills  on  Amsterdam  in 
those  countries  in  which  the  supply  exceeded  the  de- 
mand, and  any  great  rise  in  Great  Britain  and  those 
countries  in  which  the  supply  happened  to  be  defi- 
cient.   In  the  trade  between  Italy  and  this  country, 
the  bills  drawn  on  Great  Britain  amount  almost  in- 
variably to  a  greater  sum  Uian  those  drawn  oa  Italy. 
The  bill  <  merchants^  however,  by  buying  up  the  ex« 
cess  of  the  Italian  bills  on  London,  and  selling  them 
in  FraAce,  Holland*,  and  other  countries  indebted  to 
•England^  prevent  the  real  exchange  from  ever  be*- 
coming  very  much  depressed. 

An  unusual  deficiericy^  in  the  supply  of  com,  or 
of  any  other,  article  of  prime  necessity^  the  demand 
for  which  could  not  be  immediately  contracted,  by 

Causing  a  sudden  augmentation  ef  the  imports  from 

ftet  on  the    abroad,  must  always  malerially  afieet  the  state  of 
Bzcbsngei    debt  and  credit  with  foreign«coHntries,  and  depress 
the  exchange.    In  time  of  war  the  balance  of  .pay- 
ments is  liable  to  be  still  further  deranged;  the  a- 
mount  of  the  bills  drawn  on  a  country  carrying  on 
foreign  hostilitie8»  being  increased  by  the  whole  ex- 
.pence  of  the  armaments  abroad  and  of  subsidies  to 
foreign  powers.    But  neither  the  conjoined  nor  se- 
parate influence  of  both  or  either  of  these  causes, 
can  exert  any  permanent  influence  on  the  exchange. 
A  sudden  increase  in  the  accustomed  supply  of  biils^ 
.must,  in  the  Brst  instance,  by  glutting  the  market, 
occasion  their  selling  at  a  discount ;  but  this  efiect 
'Can  only  beef  avery  temporary  duration.    The  un- 
usual fimiiities^  which  <are  then  afforded  for  the  ex« 
4)ortation  of  manufaotured  produce  to  the  foreign 
masi[et,<aad  the  difficulties  which  are  thrown  in  the 
way  of -importation,  never  fi|il  speedily  to  bring  the 
real  exchange  to  par. 

In  a  period  of  profound  peace  we  may,  by  export- 
ing an  excess  of  raw  or  mamifiustured  produce,  over- 
load the  foreign  market,  and  oocasion  such  a  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  Britbh  goods  abroad,  as  tO'ren* 
der  the  imported  less  valuable  than  the^exported 
commodities  with  which  they  have  been  purchased. 
But  such  a  state  of  things  must  speedily  operate  its 
own  cure.  The  distress  which  it  necessarily  oc- 
casions would  lead  to  an  immediate  diminution  of 
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exports  ;  and  the  supply  of  British  commodities  in  Real 
the  foreign  market  being  thus  rendered  more  nearly  ExAay. 
commensurate  with  the  demand,  they  would,  of  ^^^^  "^^ 
course,  sell  for  an  adequate ,  profit,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  entire  value  of  the  iiqports  would  again 
exceed,  as  it  always  ought  to  do,  the  entire  value  of 
the  exports.  But  whenever  a  couittry  has  a'large 
foreign  expenditure  to  sustain,  its  exports  must  be 
proportionably  augmented.  Such  an  expenditure 
can  only  be  discharged  either  by  the  Governmeiit 
directly  sending  ^abroad  an  equivalent  amount  of 
commodities,  or  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange  drai^n 
on  account  of  prMuce  exported  by  private  indivi- 
duals. Supposing  the  foreign  expenditure  of  GrcAt 
Britain  during  the  late  war  to  have  amounted  to 
ten  or  twenty  millions  a-year,  it  is  evident  we  mu^t 
have  annually  exported  an  equal  amount  of  the  pro- 
duce of  our  land,  cs|»ital,  and  labour,  for  which  pay- 
ment would  be  received*  not,  as  in  ordinary  cases^ 
by  a  corresponding  importation  of  foreign  commo- 
dities, bat  from  the  treasury  at  home.  This  is  strict- 
ly true,  even  though  it  were  admitted  that  the  ex- 
penditure had^  in  the  first  instance^  been  entirely 
discharged  by  remittances  of  bullion;  for  the  in- 
creased supply  of  bullion  which  would  thus  have 
lieen  requited,  could  only  have  been  obtained  by  an 
equally  increased  exportation  of  other  produce  to 
the  countries  possessed  of  mines,  or  from  which  it 
could  be  advantageously  imported.  Foreign  expen- 
diture increases  tbe  amount  of  the  exports  precisely 
in  proportion  to  its  own  amount,  and  is  therefore 
incapable  of  exerting  any  permanent  effect  on  the 
exchange. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  a^  great  excess  of  exports  in- 
stead of  being  any  criterion  of  increasing  wealth  at 
home,  is  only  a  certain  indication  of  great  expendi- 
ture abroad.  "  When/'  says  Mr  Wheatley,  "  the  ex- 
ports  exceed  the  imports,  as  they  must  do  when  there 
is  a  large  foreign  expenditure,  the  equivalents  for  the 
excess  are  received  abroad  in  as  full  and  ample  a  man- 
ner as  if  the.produce  which  they  purchased  were  ao* 
tually  imported  and  entered  in  the  custoinhouse  books, 
and  afterwards  sent  to  the  seat  of  war  for  consump- 
tion. But  from  the  circumstance  of  its  not  being 
inserted  in  the  customhouse  entries  as  value  re- 
ceived against  the  produce  exported  for  its  pay- 
ment, tbe  latter  is  deemed  to  constitute  a  favourable 
balancCt  when  it  is  in  reality  exported  to  liquidate  a 
balance  against  us.'*  (Wheatley  On  ike  Theory  of 
Mon^^  p.  219,) 

But  however  conclusive  this  reasoning  may  appear,  Cann  of  the 
it  has,  nevertheless,  been  strenuously  contended  that  Riw  of  die 
it  is  at  variance  mth  the  fact ;  and  that  the  rise  of  ^^^^"^ 
the  exchange  in  autumn  1814,  and  its  restoration  to  i^^it, 
par  in  1816,  when  the  restriction  on  cash  payments 
was  in  full  operation,  is  a  practical  and  convincbg 
proof  that  its  previous  depression  had  been  a  conse- 
quence not  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  but 
of  the  excessive  supply  of  bills  on  London  m  the 
forekn  market,  occasioned  by  the  expensive  contest 
in  wmch  we  were  then  engaged.    According  to  our 
view  of  the  matter,  however,  this  fact  leads  to  a  pre* 
cisely  opposite  conclusion.    Tt  is  ef  no  use  to  tell  us 
Aat  the  exchange  came  to  par,  while  the  restriction 
act  was  unrepealed.    It  was  never  ^contended,  that 
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BcbI  the  simple  fact  of  saeh  a  Jaw  being  in  existencei 
Ez^ange.  .could  have  any  eiect  in  depreciating  the  currency. 
The  restriction  was  condemned,  and  justly  condemn- 
edy  because  it  enabled  the  Bank  of  England  to  deluge 
the  country  with  paper.  If  the  Bank  had  never 
abused  that  power,-— if  the  proprietors  had  sacrificed 
their  own  direct,  palpable,  and  individual  interests  to 
those  of  the  public,  and  had  constantly  kept  their 
paper  on  a  level  with  bullion,  the  restriction  act, 
though  unwise,  would,  as  to  consequences,  have  been 
the  same  as  if  it  had  never  existed.  The  question  is 
not>  therefore,  whether  the  exchange  came  to-  fNir, 
'While  the  restriction  continued)  but  whether  it  came 
to  PAB,  tohile  as  many  notes  circulated  as  in  the  pefdod 
of  its  greatest  depression  f  If  this  could  be  shown^ 
and  if  it  could  also  be  shown  that  the  effective  de- 
paand  for  paper  had  not,  at  the  same  time^  been  pro* 
portionably  mcreased,  the  argument  would  be  con- 
clusive; and  we  should  be  compelled  ta  admit  that 
ft  great  comparative  increase  of  paper  money  has  no 
tendency  to  diminish  its  value,  or  to  render  tbe  no* 
minal  exchange  unfavourable ! 

But  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  set  about  prov- 
ing by  argument  a  fact  so  notorious  as  the  prodi- 
gious diminution  of  bank  paper  in  1814,  1815,  and 
1816.  In  that  period  above  240  country  banks  be- 
came altogether  bankrupt,  or  at  least  stopped  pay- 
ments ;  and  the  issues  of  the  remainder  were  very 
much  diminished.  Tne  Board  of  Agriculture  esti* 
mated,  that^  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  alonCf  above 
three  millions  of  bank  paper  had  been  withdrawn 
from  circulation;  and  the  total  diminution  of  < the 
currency  during  the  three  years  in  question  has  sel- 
dom been  estimated  at  less  than  sixteen  or  twenty 
nuilions^  though  it  probabiy  amounted  to  a  great 
deal  more.  Mr  Homer,  the  accuracy  and  extent  of 
whose  information  cannot  be  called  in  question,  made 
the  following  statement  on  this  subject,  in  his  place 
in  Parliament : 

*'  From  inquiries  he  had  made,  and  from  the  ac- 
tounts  on  the  table,  he  wa^  convinced  that  a  greater 
and  more  sudden  reduction  of  the  circulating  medium 
had  never  taken  place  in  any  country  than  had  taken 
place  since  the  peace  in'this  country^  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  reductions  that  had  taken  place  in 
France  after  the  Mississippi  scheme,  and  after  the 
destruction  of  the  assignats.  The  reduction  of  the 
currency  had  originated  in  the  previous  fall  of  the 
prices  of  agricdtural  produce.  That  fall  had  pro- 
duced a  destruction  of  country-bank  paper,  to-an  ex- 
tent which  would  not  have  been  thought  possible^ 
without  more  rum  than  had  actually  ensued.  The 
Bank  of  England  had  also  restricted  its  issues.  As 
appeared  by  the  accounts  recently  presented^  the 
average  amount  of  its  currency  was  not,  dorhig  the 
last  year,  more  than  between  L.25>000,000  and 
L.  26,000,000 ;  while  two  years  ago  it  had  been 
nearer  L.  29,000,000,  and  at  one  time  even  amount, 
ed  to  L.  31,000,000.  But  without  looking  to  the 
diminution  of  Btaik  of  England  paper,  the  reduction 
of  the  country  paper  was  enough  to  account  for 
the  rise  which  had  tsken  place  in  the  exchange.'* 

Here,  then«  is  the  true  cause  of  the  exchange 
coming  to  par  in  1815  and  1816.  It  bad  nothing  to 
do  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities^  but  was  entirely 


a  consequence  of  the  increased  value  of.  our  cur-  ^^^ 
rency,  caused  by  the  sudden  reduction  of  its  quan*  .^^*"!!^ 
tity.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  at  variance  with 
the  principles  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  eluci- 
date, this  fact  affords  the  strongest  possible  confir- 
mation of  their  perfect  correctness.  And  haying 
been  sanctioned  by  the  fullest  experience,  they  may 
now  be  considered  as  placed,  beyond  the  reach  of 
cavil  and  <lispute* 

An  objection  of  a.di&rent  sort  has  been  made  by 
a  very  able  economist  to  another  part  of  the  theory 
maintained  in  this  section,  of  which  it.  will  here  be 
proper  to  take  some  notice.  . 

When  the  exchange  becomes  unfavourable,  iheR^utacioa 
premium,  procured  by  the  sale  of  the  bill  d^wn  of  the  opi- 
on  a  foreign  merchant  to  whom  bullion  has  been  con-  ^^t  ^^ 
s%ned,  is  no  greater  than  would  have  been  obtained  ^j^"*^ 
by  consigning  to  him  « -quantity  of  coffee,  tea,  sugarmUe  real ' 
indigo,  &c.,  of  equal  value.     An  unfavourable  real  Exchange, 
eibchange  will  permit  a  merchant  to  export  commo-  9»m"<»*- 
ditics.  which  could  nptbe  exported  were  the  real  ex-  ^*?  ^^^T^ 
change  at  ;iar,  or  favourable  ;.but  tlie  advantage  etill.,Q„ji  i^^ 
remains  of  exporting  those .  commodities  in  prefer*  aie  exported 
ence,  whose  price  in  the  country  from  which  they  ni  pveftf^ 
are  exported,  compared  with  their  price  in  the  coun-  ^^15^ 
try.  into  which  they  are  imported,  is  lowest.     Sup- 
pose; for  example,  that  the.expence  of  transmitting 
bullion  from  this  country  to  France  is  three  per  cent*, 
that  the  real  exchange  is  Jimr  per  cent,  against  us, 
that  the  price  of  bullion  is  the  same  in  both  coun- 
tries, and  that  coffee,  exclusive  of  the  expences  of 
carriage^  is  really  worth  Jour  per .  cent*  more  in 
France  than  in  England.     In  such  a  case,  it  is  ob- 
vious, the  exporter  of  bullion  would  realize  only  a 
profit  of  one  per  cent^  whije  the  exporters  of  co&e 
would  reahxe,  inclusive  of  the  premium  on  the  sale  of 
the  foreign  bill,  a  profit  of  sefoen  per  cent*  And  hence 
the  opinion  maintained  by  Colonel  Torrens  (Com/Ni- 
ra$ioe  Estimate  y^.),  that  when  the  exchange  becomes 
unfavourable,  those  commodities  which  contain  the 
greatest  value  in  the  smallest  bulk,  or  on  which. the 
expence  of  carriage  is  least,  would  be  exported  in 
preference,  appears  to  rest  on  no  good  foundation. 
The  relative  value  of  the  cenunodjties  which  nations 
trading  together  are  in  the  habit  of  exporting  and 
importing,  is  regulated  -not  merely  by  the  cost  of 
their  production,  but  alsa  by  the  expence  necessarily 
incurred  in  carrying  them  from  where  they  are  pro- 
duced to  where  they  are  consumed.    If  Great  Bri- 
tain were  in  the  constant  habit  of  supplying  France 
with  com  and  bullion  the  average  price  of  com  in 
France,  heoauie  of  the  expence  required  to.  convey 
it  to  this  country,  would  plainly  be  from  10  to  15 
per  cent*  higher  than  in  Britain,  while,  because  of 
the  comparative  ftcility  with  which  bullion  might 
be  transported  from  the  one  to  the  other,  its  vs^ 
in  Paris  would  not  exceed  its  value  in  London  more 
than  3  or  S  per  cent.  Now,  supposing,  that  when  the 
prices  of  bom  com  and  bullion  in  Great  Britain  and 
France  are  adjusted  according  to  their  natural  pro* 
portions,  the  real  exchange  becomes  unfavourable  to 
this  country*  it  is  clear,  &at  this  fall  in  the  exchange 
can  give  no  advantage  to  the  exporters  of  bullion 
more  than  it  gives  to  the  exporters  of  com.    The 
rise  in  the  price  of  foreign  bills  does  not  inereaee 
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ReaL  the  expence  atteading  the  exportation  either  of  com 
Excfaange.  Qf  bttUioh.  It  leaves  the  cost  of  production  and  of 
the  transportation  of  those  commodities  betireea  the 
two  countries  exactly  where  it  found  them.  During 
the  depression  of  the  exchange,  the  exporter  of  bul* 
Iton^  equally  with  the  exporter  of  com,  will  derive  a 
premium  from  the  sale  of  the  bill  drawn  on  his  cor* 
respondent  abroad.  But  there  can  be  no  possible 
inducement  to  export  bullion  in  preference  to  corui 
unless  the  real  price  of  bullion  should  increase  more 
rapidly  in  Francei  or  decline  .more  rapidly  in  Great 
Britain,  than  the  real  price  of  com. 

Whatever^  therefore,  may  be  the  depression  of 
the  exchange,  the  merchant,  as  in  every  other  case, 
selects  those  commodities  for  exportation,  which 
will,  exclusive  of  the  premium,  yield  the  greatest 
profit  on  their  sale.  If  bullion  is  one  of  tha!e  com- 
modities it  will,  of  course,  be  exported,  if  not,  not. 
Bullion,  however,  is  ef  all  other  commodities  that  of 
which  the  relative  value  i^proaches  nearest  to  an 
equilibrium  in  different  countries,  and  hence  it  is  the 
least  likely  to  be  ejq>orted  durinp^  an  un&vourable 
exchanse.  The  demand  for  bullion  is  comparative* 
ly  steady,  and  no  great  surplus  quantity  could  be 
imported  into  one  country  without  reducing  its  va- 
lue, or  exported  from  another  without  raising  its  va» 
lue,  so  as  to  unfit  it  either  for  exportation  or  ipport* 
ation.  A  very  small  part  only  of  an  unfavourable 
bakince  is  ever  paid  in  bullion.  The  operations  of 
the  bullion  merchant  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  firesh  supplies  which  are  annually 
dug  from  the  mines  proportionably  to  the  eftctive 
demand  of  difierent  countries.  Its  price  is  too  Jn« 
variable,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  its  supply  and 
demand  are  too  constant,  to  admit  of  its  ever  be- 
coming an  important  article  in  the  trade  between 
any  two  countries  neither  of  which  are  in  possession 
of  mines. 

In  conroboration  of  this  argument,  We  may  men* 
tion  that,  according  to  the  official  statement  laid,  on 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appears  that 
the  expences  incurred  by  ^is  country  on  account 
of  the  armies  acting  in  Portugal  and  Spain. during 
the  following  years,  were  as  under : 


In  1808, 
10, 
IS 


13,1 
14, 


L.  £,903,540 
S,450,956 
6,066,021 
8,906,700 

31,767,794 

13,  —  ,— 


Of  which,  according  to  the  same  official  statement, 
oply  the  following  sums  were  remitted  in  coin  or 
bullion : 


In  1808, 

9, 
10, 

11, 


12,1 
13,/ 


L.S,86l,839 
461,9^6 
697,675 
748,053 

3,S84,4d5 


Of  the  sum  of  Jive  millions  voted  to  our  allies  in 


1813  and  1814,  not  me^  than  L.  300,000  was  sent  CteipuM 
in  bullion,  the  rest  being  made  up  by  the  exporta-  fajumge. 
tion  of  manufactured  goods  and  military  stores.  ^^"V^*^ 
(Edinburgh  Rariewy  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  154.)     The  high 
market  price  of  gold  and  silver  in  1809,  1810,  &c. 
could  not,  therefore,  be  owing  to  the  purchases  made 
by  Government,  for  they  were  not  greater  than  the 
sums  exported  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1798 
and  1799>  and  in  1803,  1804,  and  1805,  when  there 
was  scarcely  any  perceptible  rise  in  the  price  ot 
bullion.    The  immense  additions  made  to  the  paper 
currency  of  the  country  in  I8O9,   1810,  &c.  sunk 
its  value  compared  with  bullion,  and  was  the  true 
cause  of  the  un&vourable  nominal  exchange  of  that 
period. 

Sbctiok  III.— -Com;nr^^  Exchange. 

Having,  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  man-  Computed 
ner  in  which  variations  in  the  comparative  value  of  ^^'^^^'W* 
the  currencies  of  nations  trading  together,  and  in 
the  supply  and  demand  for  bills,  separately  affisct 
the  exchange,  it  now  only  remains  to  ascertain  their 
combined  effect.  It  is  on  this  that  the  cougnttedf  or 
actual  cour^  of  exchange  depends. 

From  what  we  have  already  stated,  it  must  be  ob«  The  eom. 
vious,  that  when  the  nominal  and  real  exchange  are  F^ted  Bz- 
both  favourable  or  both  un&vourable,  the  conqmted^H^^: 
exchange  will  express  their  turn  ;  and  that  when  the  ^^  "* 
one  is  mvourable  and  the  other  unftvourable,  it  will  mm  or  die 
express  their  difference.  di^remx  of 

When,  for  example,  the  curreniqr  of  Great  Bri*  ^JJ^i  E* 
tain  is  of  the  mint  standard  and  purity,  and  the  cur«  dumge.  ^ 
rency  of  France  5  per  cent,  degraded,  the  nominal 
exchange  will  be  5  per  cent*  in  favour  of  this  country^ 
But  the  real  exchange  may,  at  the  same  time,  be 
either  favourable  or  unfavourable.  If  it  be  also  fa« 
vourable  to  the  extent  of  1,  2,  3,  &c.  per  cent,  the 
computed  exchange  will  be  6,  7>  8,  &c  per  cent,  in 
favour  of  this  country.  And,  on  the  otner  hand,  if 
it  is  unfavourable  to  the  extent  oi  1,  S,  3,  &c.  per 
cent,  the  computed  exchange  will  be  only  4, 3,  S,  &c 
per  cent,  in  our  favour.  When  the  real  exchange  is 
in  favour  of  a  particular  country,.provided  the  nomi^ 
nai  exchange  be  equally  against  it,  the  computed  ex-  ^ 

change  will  be  at  par,  and  vice  r>ena. 

A  comparison  of  the  market  with  the  mint  price 
of  bullion,  affords  the  best  criterion  whereby  to  as* 
certain  the  state  of  the  exchange  at  any  particular 
period.  When  no  restrictions  are  imposed  on  the 
trade  in  the  precious  metals,  the  excess  of  the  mar* 
ket  over  the  mint  price  of  bullion,  affords  a  prettjr 
accurate  measure  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency. 
If  the  market  and  mint  price  of  bullion  at  Paris  and 
London  exactly  corresponded,  and  if  the  value  of 
bullion  was  the  same  in  both  countries,  the  nominal 
exchange  would  be  at  par;  and  whatever  fluctua^ 
tions  the  computed  exchange  might  exhibit,  must 
be  traced  to  fluctuations  in  the  real  exchange,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  supply  and  demand 
for  bills.  If,  when  the  market,  pnce  of  bullion  in 
Paris  is  equal  to  iu  mint  price,  it  exceeds  it  10  per 
cent,  in  London,  it  is  a  proof  that  oiu*  currency  is  10 
per  cent,  depreciated,  and  consequently  the  nominal 
exchange  between  Paris  and  London  must  he  10  per 
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Compated  cent,  agatost  the  latter.  Instead,  however^  of  the 
^^•J2^  computed f  op  actaai  course  of  exchange,  beuig  10  per 
cent,  against  London,  it  ma^  either  be  against  it  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  or  m  its  favour.  It  will  be 
more  against  it  provided  the  real  exchange  i»aIso 
unfavourable,—- it  will  be  less  against  it  provided  the 
real  excliange  be  in  favour  of  London,  though  to  a 
less  extent  than  the  adverse  nominal  exchange, — and 
it  will  be  in  favour  of  London,  should  the  favour- 
able real  exceed  the  un&vourable  nominal  exchange. 
Thus,  if  while  the  value  of  British  was  10  per  cent, 
less  than  the  value  of  French  currency,  the  comput* 
ed  or  actual  course  of  exchange  between  Paris  and 
London  was  12  or  15  per  cent,  against  the  latter,  it 
would  show  that  the  real  exchange  was  also  against 
this  country  to  the  extent  of  2  or  3  per  cent.  And 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  computed  exchange  was 
only  5  or  6  per  cent,  against  London,  it  would  show 
that  the  real  exchange  was  4  or  5  per  cent,  in  its  fa- 
vour, and  so  on. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  that,  in  so  far,  at  least, 
as  the  question  of  exchange  is  involved,  the  differ- 
ences betufeen  the  value  of  bullion  in  different  coun- 
tries are  limited  by  the  expence  of  transit  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  And  hence,  by  ascertaining  whe- 
ther a  particular  country  is  in  the  habit  of  exporting 
or  importing  bullion  to  or  from  other  countries,  we 
are  enabled  to  determine  its  comparative  value  in 
these  countries.  Supposing,  for  example,  that  the 
expence  of  conveying  bullion  from  this  country  to 
France,  including  the  profits  of  the  bullion  dealer, 
is  equivalent  to  2  per  cent.^  it  is  clear.  Inasmuch  as 
.  bullion  is  only  exported  io  Jind  its  levid,  that  whea^ 
ever  our  merchants  begin  to  export  bullion  to  France, 
its  value  there  must  be  S  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
England ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  import 
bullion  from  France,  its  value  in  this  country  must 
be  2  per  cent,  greater  than  its  value  in  France.  In 
judging  of  the  state  of  the  exchange  between  any 
two  countries,  this  circumstance  must  always  be  at- 
tended to.  If  no  buUioa  be  passing  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  we  may  conclude  that  its  value  is  nearly 
the  same  in  both  countries ;  at  all  events,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  difference  of  its  value  is  less  than  the 
expence  of  transit.  On  the  supposition,  that  the  en- 
tire expence,  including  profit,  &c.  of  conveying  bul- 
lion from  Rio  Janeiro  to  London  is  5  per  eent.f  and 
that  the  London  merchants  are  importing  bullion, 
then  it  is  clear,  provided  the  real  exchange  is  at  parf 
and  that  the  currency  of  both  cities  is  at  the  Mint 
standard,  that  the  nominal,  or  which,  in  this  case,  is 
the  same  thing,  the  computed  exchange  will  be  5  per 
cent,  in  favour  of  London.  But  if  the  currency  of 
London  is  5  per  cent,  depreciated,  or,  in  other 
words,  if  the  market  price  of  bullion  at  London  is 
5  per  cent*  above  its  mint  price,  the  computed  ex* 
change  between  it  and  Rio  Janeiro,  supposing  the 
real  exchange  to  continue  at  /Mir,  will  obviously 
also  be  at  par.  It  may,  therefore,  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  as  soon  as  bullion  begins  to  pass 
from  one  country  to.  another,  the  expence  of  transit, 
provided  the  mint  and  market  price  of  bullion  in  the 
exporting  copntry  correspond,  will  indicate  how 
mach  the  value  of  its  bullion  falls  short  of  the  value 
of  bullion  in  the  country  into  which  it  is  imported ; 


or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  will  be  equal  to  its  un*  Computod 
favourable  nominal  exchimge;  and  that,  when  the  ^^l^^gg^* 
market  exceeds  the  mint  price  of  bullion  in  the  ex*  """^"V^ 
porting  country,  the  expence  of  transit,  added  to  this 
excess,  will  give  the  total  comparative  reduction  of 
the  value  of  the  precious,  metals  in  that  country.  The 
converse  of  this  takes  place  in  the  country  importing 
bullion.  When  its  currency  ia  of  the  mint  standard, 
the  expence  of  transit  measures  the  extent  of  its  fo-. 
vourable  nominal  exchange ;  but  when  its  currency 
is  relatively  redundant  or  degraded,  the  difference. 
between  the  expence  of  transit  and  the  excess  of 
the  market  above  the  mint  price  of  bullion,  will 
measure  the  extent  of  the  favourable  or  unfavourable 
nominal  exchange. — It  will  be  favourable  when  the 
depreciation  is  less  than  the  expence  of  transit,  and 
unfavourable  when  it  is  greater. 

From  1809  to  1815  inclusive,  Great  Britain  con- state  of  the 
tinned  to  export  gold  and  silver  to  the  Continent.  K^cbange 
During  this  period,  therefore,  we  must  add  the  ex-^J^?^  . 
pences  attending  its  transit  to  the  excess  of  the  mar-  ^^  md'^e 
ket  over  the  mint  price  of  bullion,  in  order  to  as-  Contineni. 
certain  the  true  relative  value  of  British  currency, '^^I'xn  ^^ 
and  the  state  of  the  real  exchange.    Mr  Goldsmid^  ^^^^ 
stated  to  the  Bullion  Committe  that,  during  the  last 
five  or  six  months  of  the  year  1809,  the  expence  of 
transporting  gold  to  Holland  and  Hamburgh,  inclu- 
sive of  freight,  insurance,   exporter's  profits,  &c. 
varied  from  4  to  7  per  cent.    But,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  relative  value  of  bullion  in  Britain  was  at  5} 
(medium  of  4  and  7)  per  cent,  below  its  value  in 
Hamburgh,  the  market  price  of  gold  bullion  exceed- 
ed its  mint  price  to  the  extent  of  16  or  20  per  cent. 
or  18  per  cent,  on  a  medium;  so  that  the  currency 
of  this  country,  as  compared  with  the  currency  of 
HaD:)burgh,  which  difiered  very  little  from  its  fnint 
sundard,  was  really  depreciated  to  the  extent  of 
23}  per  cent.    Now,  as  it  appears  from  the  tables 
annexed  to  this  article,  that  the  computed  or  actual 
course  of  exchange  varied,  during  the  same  period, 
from  19  to  21  per  cent,  against  London,    it  is 
clear  that  the  real  exchange  could  not  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  par.    Had  the  computed  exchange  been 
less  unfavourable,  it  would  have  shown  that  tlie  real 
exchange  was  in  favour  of  London ;  had  it  been 
more  unfavourable,  it  would,  on  the  contrary,  have 
shown  that  the  real  exchange  was  decidedly  against 
London. 

Provided  an  accurate  account  could  be  obtained  Catues  of 
of  the  expence  attending  the  transit  of  bullion  from  the  Enort- 
this  country  to  the  Continent  during  the  subsequent  *^^.^^^* 
years  of  the  war,  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  /sio^&c.  ' 
found,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  depression 
of  the  nominal,  that  the  real  exchange  fluctuated 
very  little  from  par ;  and  that  the  exportation  of 
gold  and  silver  was  a  consequence,  not  of  the  ba-. 
hnce  of  payments  being  against  this  country,  but  of 
its  being  advantageous  to  export  bullion,  because  of 
its  being  less  valuable  here  than  on  the  Continent. 
No  person  will  contend  diat,  in  1809,  1810,  &c.     . 
there  was  such  a  redundancy  of  gold  or  silver  cur* 
rency  in  this  country  as  to  sink  the  relative  value  of 
these  metals.    Any  such  supposition  is  altogether 
out  of  the  question.     During  the  period  referred  to^ 
the  precious  metals  were  sent  out  of  the  couniry,  be- 
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caafie  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  ex- 
ceeded the  cost  of  the  transit  of  bullion ;  and  hence, 
because  it  was  every  body's  interest  to  pay  their 
debts  in  the  depreciated  currency,  and  to  export 
that  which  was  undepreciated  to  other  countries 
where  there  was  no  law  to  prevent  its  passing  at  its 
full  value  as  coin,  or  in  which  there  was  a  greater 
demand  for  bullion.  It  is  indisputably  certain  that, 
if  our  paper-currency  had  been  sufficiently  reduced, 
thB  supply  of  gold  in  the  kingdom  in  1809,  1810, 
&c.  compared  with  the  demand  which  must,  in  such 
circumstances,  have  been  experienced,  was  so  very 
small,  that^  instead  of  exporting,  we  should  have 
imported  the  precious  metals  from  every  country  in 
the  world. 

It  has  been  very  generally  supposed,  that  the  ex- 
traordinary exportation  of  British  goods  to  the 
Continent  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  was  in 
a  great  measure  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  ex* 
change.  But,  in  so  far  as  this  depression  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  redundancy,  or  depreciation,  of 
the  currency,  it  could  have  no  such  effect.  It  is 
impossible,  indeed,  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  in- 
fluence of  fluctuations  in  the  computed  exchange  on 
export  and  import  trade,  without  having  previously 
ascertained  whether  they  are  a  consequence  of  fluc« 
tuations  fn  the  real  or  nominal  exchange.  It  is  only 
by  an  unfavourable  real  exchange  that  exportation 
is  facilitated  ;  and  it  may  be  favourable  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  com/niW  exchange  is  decidedly  un- 
favourable. *'  Suppose,"  to  use  an  example  given 
by  Mr  Blake,  '<  the  computed  exchange  between 
Hamburgh  and  London,  to  be  1  per  cent,  against 
this  country,  and  that  this  arises  from  a  real  ex- 
change which  is  favourable  to  the  amount  of  4  per 
cent.y  and  a  nominal,  exchange  unfavourable  to  the 
extent  of  5  per  cent. ;  let  the  real  price  of  bullion  at 
Hamburgh  and  London  be  precisely  the  same,  and, 
consequently,  the  nominal  prices  diflerent  by  the 
amount  of  the  nominal  exchange,  or  5  per  cent, ; 
now,  if  the  expences  of  freight,  insurance,  &c.  on 
tlie  transit  of  bullion  from  Hamburgh  are  3  per  ceuL^ 
it  is  evident  that  a  profit  would  be  derived  from  the 
import  of  that  article,  notwithstanding  the  computed 
exchange  was  1  per  cent*  against  us.  In  this  case, 
the  merchant  must  give  a  premium  of  1  per  cent,  for 
the  foreign  bill  to  pay  for  the  bullion ; — L.  100  worth 
of  bullion  at  Hamburgh  would  therefore  cost  him 
L.10],  and  the  charges  of  importation  would  in- 
crease the  sum  to  L.  104.  Upon  the  subsequent 
sale,  then,  for  L.  105  of  depreciated  currency  in  the 
home  market,  he  would  derive  from  the  transaction 
a  profit  of  L.  1,  This  sum  is  precisely  the  difterence 
between  tlie  real  exchange  and  the  expences  of 
transit,  that  part  of  the  computed  exchange  which 
depends  on  the  nominal^  producing  no  eflect ;  since 
whatever  is  lost  by  its  unfavourable  state,  is  counter- 
balanced by  a  corresponding  inequality  of  nominal 
prices."  {Observations^  SfC.  p.  9L)  In  the  same 
manner,  it  may  be  shown,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  computed  being  favourable,  the  real  exchange 
may  be  unfavounible ;  and  that,  consequently,  it 
might  be  really  advantageous  to  export,  when  it  was 
apparently  advantageous  to  import.  But  it  would  he 
tedious  to  multiply  instances,  which,  as  the  intelli* 


gent  reader  witt  readfly  coneefve,  may  be  infinitely  Kegodadon 
varied,  and  which  have  been  sufficiently  explained  *^  ^^  <>^ 
in  the  foregoing  sections.  Exchange. 

The  real  caiise  of  the  extraordinary  importatioii  ^^^^^^ 
of  British  produce  into  the  Continent  in  1809, 18Y0; 
&c.,  notwithstanding  the  anticommercial  system  of 
Bonaparte,  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  state  of  the  ex- 
change ;  for,  inasmuch  as  that  was  occasioned  by  a 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  currency,  it  could  have  no 
effect  whatever  either  in  increasing  or  diminishing 
exportation  ;  but  in  the  annihilation  of  the  neutral 
trade,  and  our  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  The  entire  produce  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West  was  placed  at  our  sole  disposal.  The  conti- 
nental nations  could  neither  procure  colonial  pro- 
duce, nor  raw  cotton^  for  the  purposes  of  manufac* 
turing,  except  directly  from  England.  British  mcF- 
chandise  was  thus  rendered  almost  indispensable; 
and  to  this,  our  immense  exportation,  in  spite  of  all 
prohibitions  to  the  contrary,  is  to  be  ascribed*— > 
(See  Edinburgh  Renem^  No.  LXIII.  p.  50.) 

Negociation  ofBiUi  ^Exciange* 

In  conducting  the  business  of  exchange  a  direct  Manner  of 
remittance  is  not  always  preferred.    When  a  mer*  o^poatag 
chant  in  London,  for  example,  means  to  discharge  a  ^p**^*** 
debt  due  by  him  in  Paris,  it  is  his  business  to  a^^cer-  ^'^^''^ 
tain,  not  only  the  state  of  the  direct  exchange  be« 
tween  London  and  Paris,  and,  consequently,  the  sum 
which  he  must  pay  in  London  for  a  bill  on  Paris 
equivalent  to  his  debt,  but  also  the  state  of  the  ex«^ 
change  between  London  and  Hamburgh,  Hamburgh 
and  Paris,  &c. ;  for  it  frequently  happens,  that  it 
will  be  more  advantageous  for  him  to  buy  a  bill  on 
Hamburgh,  Amsterdam,  or  Lisbon,  and  to  direct  his 
agent  to  invest  the  proceeds  in  a  bill  on  Paris,  ra- 
ther than  remit  directly  to  the  latter.    This  is  term- 
ed the  ARBITRATION  of  exchange.     An  example  or 
two  will  suffice  to  show  the  principle  on  which  it  ia 
conducted. 

Thus,  if  the  exchange  between  London  and  Am*  Aibitntwa 
sterdam  be  S5s.  Flemish  per  pound  Sterling,  and  QfExchanae. 
between  Paris  and  Amsterdam  Is.  6d.  Flemish  per 
franc,  then,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  direct 
or  indirect  remittance  to  Paris  would  be  roost  ad- 
vantageous, we  roust  calculate  what  would  be  the 
value  of  the  franc  in  English  money  if  the  remit- 
tance were  made  through  Holland ;  for  if  it  be  less 
than  that  resulting  from  the  direct  exchange,  it  will 
obviously  be  the  preferable  mode  of  remitting.  This 
is  determined  by  stating,  as  35s.  Flem.  (the  Am- 
sterdam ctirrency  in  a  pound  Sterling) :  Is.  6d.  Flem. 
(Amsterdam  currency  in  a  Iranc)  :  :  L.  1  ;  lOd.  the 
proportional,  or  arbiirated  value  of  the  franc.—. 
Hence  if  the  English  money,  or  bill  of  exchange,  to 
pay  a  debt  in  Paris  were  remitted  by  Amster- 
dam, it  would  require  lOd.  to  discharge  a  debt  of  a 
franc,  or  L.  1  to  discharge  a  debt  ol  24  francs  :  And, 
therefore,  if  the  exchange  between-London  and  Pa* 
ris  was  at  24,  it  would  be  indifferent  to  the  English 
merchant  whether  he  remitted  directlv  to  Paris,  or 
indirectly  via  Amsterdam ;  but  if  the  exchange  be- 
tween London  and  Paris  was  above  24^  then  a  di- 
rect remittance  would  be  preferable ;  while,  if,  on 
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NyiUtiwi  24,  the  indirect  remittance  ougbt  as  plainly  to  be 

fJ^^  preferred. 
*      '^      "  Suppose/'  to  borrow  an  example  from  Dr  Kelly 
( Unioerud    Cambist,  Vol.  U.  p.    137),  ''  the  ex- 
change of  London  and  Lisbon  to  be  at  68d.  per 
milree,  and  that  of  Lisbon  on  Madrid  500  rees  per 
dollar,  the  arbitrated  price  between  London  and  Ma- 
drid is  34d.  Sterling  per  dollar;  for  as  1000  rees :  68d. 
:  *.  500  rees  to  *.  S^d.     But  if  the  direct  exchange  of 
London  on  Madrid  be  35d.  Sterling  per  dollar,  then 
London,  by  remitting  directly  to  Madrid,  roust  pay 
S5d.  for  Of  ery  dollar ;  whereas,  by  remitting  through 
Lisbon,  he  will  pay  only  3^d. ;  it  is,  therefore,  the 
interest  of  London  to  remit  indirectly  to  Madrid 
through  Lisbon.      On  the  other  hand,  if  London 
draws  directly  on  Madrid,  he  will  receive  35d.  Ster- 
ling per    dollar ;  whereas,    by .  drawing  indirectly 
trough  Lisbon,  he  would  receive  only  34d. ;  it  is, 
therefore,  the  interest  of  London  to  draw  directly 
on  Madrid,     Hence  the  following  rules: 

1.  Where  the  certain  price  is  given,  draw  through 
the  place  which  produces  the  lowest  arbitrated  price, 
and  remit  through  that  which  produces  the  highest. 
.  2.  Where  theuncertain price  is  given, draw  through 
that  place  which  produces  the  highest  arbitrated  price, 
and  remit  through  that  which  produces  the  lowest." 

In  Compound  Arbitration,  or  when  more  than 
three  places  are  concerned,  then,  in  order  to  find 
bow  much  a  remittance  passing  through  ihem  all 
will  amount  to  in  the  last  place^  or,  which  is  the 
same  thioff,  to  find  the  arbitrated  price  between  the 
first  and  the  last,  we  have  only  to  repeat  the  di£fer- 
ent  statements  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  fore- 
going examples. 

Thus,  if  the  exchange  between  London  and  Am- 
sterdam be  358.  Flem.  for  L.  1  Sterling ;  between 
Amsterdam  and  Lisbon  42d.  Flem.  for  1  old  crusade; 
and  between  Lisbon  and  Paris  480  rees  for  3  francs, 
What  is  the  arbitrated  price  between  London  and 
Paris  ? 

.   In  the  first  place,  as  35s.  Flem.  '•  L.  1 : :  42d.  Flem. 
I  2s.  Sterling,  =  1  old  Crusade. 

Second  as  1  old  Crusade,  or  400  rees  I  28.  Ster- 
ling :  1 480  rees  1  2s.  4^  Sterling,  =  3  francs. 

Third,  as  2s.  4|d.  Sterling  :  3  francs  I :  L.  1  Ster- 
ling I  25  francs,  the  arbitrated  price  of  the  pound 
Sterling  between  London  and  Paris. 
.    This  operation  may  be  abridged  as  follows  : 

L.  1  Sterling. 
L.  1  Sterling  := 

3}  shillings  Flem.     = 
1  old  Cnuade  = 

480  Rees  = 


358.  Flemish. 
1  old  Crusade. 
400  Rees. 
3  Francs. 


480  X  S} 


=--2^  =  25  francs. 
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This  abridged  operation  evidently  consists  in  ar- 
ranging the  terms  so  that  those  which  would  form 
the  divisors  in  continued  statements  in  the  Rule  of 
Three  are  multiplied  together  for  a  common  divisor, 
and  the  other  terms  for  a  common  dividend.  The 
ordinary  arithmetical  books  abound  with  examples 
of  such  operations. 


The  foUowmg  account  of  the  manner  in  which  aNinodatu« 
very  large  transaction  was  actually  conducted,  by  ^ij^^ 
indirect  remittances,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  ^^^*^' 
principles  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  explain. 

In  1804,  Spain  was  bound  to  pay  to  FVance  a  large 
subsidy ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  three  distinct  me« 
thods  presented  themselves : 

J.  To  send  dollars  to  Paris  by  land. 

2.  To  remit  bills  of  exchange  directly  to  Paris. 

3.  To  authorise  Paris  to  draw  directly  on  Spain. 
The  first  of  these  methods  was  tried ;  but  it  was 

found  too  slow  and  expensive ;  and  the  second  and 
third  plans  were  considered  likely  to  turn  the  ex- 
change against  Spain.  The  following  method  by  the 
indirect,  or  circular  exchange  was,  therefore,  adopted: 

A  merchant,  or  banquier^  at  Paris,  was  appointed 
to  manage  the  operation,  which  he  thus  conaucted ; 
Hei  chose  London,  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh,  Cadiz, 
Madrid,  and  Paris,  as  the  principal  hinges  on  which 
the  operation  was  to  turn ;  and  he  engaged  corre- 
spondents in  each  of  these  cities  to  support  the  cir- 
culation. Madrid  and  Cadiz  were  the  places  in 
Spain  from  whence  remittances  were  to  be  made ; 
and  dollars  were,  of  course,  to  be  sent  to  where  they 
bore  the  highest  price,  for  which  bills  were  to  be 
procured  on  Paris,  or  on  any  other  places  that  might 
be  deemed  more  advantageous. 

The  principle  being  thus  established,  it  only  re- 
mained to  regulate  the  extent  of  the  operation,  so 
as  not  to  issue  too  much  paper  on  Spain,  and  to  give 
the  circulation  as  much  support  as  possible  from 
real  business.  With  this  view,  London  was  chosen 
as  a  place  to  which  the  operation  might  be  chiefly 
directed,  as  the  price  of  dollars  was  then  high  in 
England,  a  circumstance  which  rendered  the  proper* 
tional  exchange  advantageous  to  Spain. 

The  business  was  commenced  at  Paris,  where  the 
negociation  of  drafts  issued  on  Hamburgh  and  Am- 
sterdam served  to  answer  the  immediate  demands  of 
the  state ;  and  orders  were  transmitted  to  these 
places  to  .draw  for  the  reimbursements  on  London, 
Madrid,  or  Cadiz,  according  as  the  course  of  ex« 
change  was  most  favourable.  The  proceedings  were 
all  conducted  with  judgment,  and  attended  with 
complete  success.  At  Uie  commencement  of  the 
operation,  the  course  of  exchange  of  Cadiz  on  Lon- 
don was  36d. ;  but,  by  the  plan  adopted,  Spain  got 
39id.,  or  above  Sper  cent,  by  the  remittance  of  dol- 
lars to  London,  and  considerable  advantages  were 
also  gained  by  the  circulation  of  bills  through  the 
several  places  on  the  Continent.  * 

Bills,  of  exchange  are  either  made  payable  atUfluee 
ii^t ; — at  a  certam  specified  time  after  sight ,  or^^^r*^ 
ajier  date  ; — or  at  usance,  which  is  the  usual  term  ^''^ 
allowed  by  the  custom  or  law  of  the  place  where  the 
bill  is  payable.    Generally,  however,  a  few  days  are 
allowed  for  payment  beyond  the  term  when  the  bill 
becomes  due,  which  are  denominated  days  of  grace, 
and  which  vary  in   different  countries.     In  (jrreat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  three  days  of  grace  are  allowed 
for  all  bills  except  those  payable  at  sight,  which 
must  be  paid  as  soon  as  presented. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  usance  and 


•  Kelly's  Cambist^  Vol.  II.  p.  168 ;  Dubosi's  Ekmenis  ^  Commerce^  fid  edit.  p.  218. 
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Hufaif  of  dat^s  of  grace  for  bills  drawn  by  London  on  some  of 
w^A*  ^     ^®  principal  commercial  cities  s 


{m\d.  mlf.  dl^.  lib.  4*  rwpeelivfllj  dttole  irmMi  i|/I^  mm^, 
«(m«^  qfler  j^Af,  ^«  ff/ter  ioi^^  days  ttfter  sights  days  after 
acceptance^ 


London  OD 

Uttnee. 

Dmji 

of        LondoBOD 
GxBce. 

Uoyioc. 

Grace. 
14 

Amsterdam 

1  m 

d. 

6    Gibraltar 

2  m 

s. 

Rotterdam 

1  m 

d. 

6    Leghorn 

S  m 

d. 

0 

Antwerp 

1  m 

d. 

6    Leipsic 

14  da. 

0 

Hamburgh 

1  m 

d. 

12 

Genoa 

3  ni 

cl. 

so 

Altona 

1  ra 

d. 

12 

Venice 

3  m 

d. 

6 

Dantzic 

14  d 

a. 

10 

Vienna  f 

14  d 

a. 

3 

Paris* 

30  d 

d. 

10 

Malta 

SOdd. 

13 

Bourdeaux 

sod 

d. 

10 

Naples 

S  m 

d. 

3 

Bremen 

1  n)|d. 

8 

Palermo 

S  m 

d. 

0 

Barcelona 

60  d 

d. 

14 

Lisbon 

sod 

s. 

6 

Geneva 

sod 

d. 

5 

Oporto 

sod 

8. 

6 

Madrid 

2  ms. 

14 

Rio  Janeiro 

sod 

d. 

6 

Cadiz 

60  dd. 

6 

Dublin 

21  d 

s. 

3 

Bilboa 

2  md. 

14 

Cork 

121  d 

s. 

*  S 

In  the  dating  of  bills  the  new  style  is  now  nsed  in 
every  country  in  Europe,  With  the  exception  of 
Russia. 

In  London,  bills  of  exchange  are  bought  and  sold 
by  brokers,  who  go  round  to  the  principal  merchants 
and  discover  whether  they  are  buyers  or  sellers  of 
bills.  A  few  of  the  brokers  of  most  influence,  after 
ascertaininff  the  state  of  the  relative  supply  and  de- 
mand for  bills  suggest  a  price  at  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  transactions  of  the  day  are  settled,  with 
such  deviations  as  particular  bills  from  their  being 
in  very  high  or  low  credit,  may  be  subject  to. 
The  price  nxed  by  the  brokers  is  that  whidi  is  pub- 
lished in  Wettenhairs  list ;  but,  it  is  stated  by  Mr 
Goldsmid,  that  the  first  houses  generally  negociatc 
their  bilk  on  ^,  1, 1|  and  2  per  cent,  better  terms  than 
those  quoted.  In  London  and  other  grestt  commer- 
cial cities,  a  class  of  middlemen  speculate  largely  on 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  exchange^  buying  bills  when 
they  expect  a  rise^  and  selling  them  when  a  fall  is 
anticipated. 

Hietory  and  Advantages  of  BUU  qf  Exchange. 

Hbcorr  tod  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  discover  the  precise  era  when 
■dTaatages  bills  of  exchange  were  first  employed  to  transfer  and 
of  Bfllsof  adjust  the  mutual  claims  and  obligations  of  mer- 
chants. Their  invention  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
Arabians  and  the  Jews  of  the  middle  ages ;  but  it 
•eems  certain  that  bills  were  in  use  in  remote  antiqui- 
ty. Isocrates  states  that  a  stranger  who  had  brought 
4Ksme  cargoes  of  corn  to  Athens,  furnished  a  mer- 
chant of  the  name  of  Stratocles  with  an  order,  or 


lixohaiige. 


biH  of  exchange,  on  a  town  on  the  Pontos  Euxmuii  Hliioryot 
where  money  was  owing  to  him ;  and,  because  the  ^^"^  ^ 
person  who  had  drawn  Uie  bill  had  no  jixed  domicile^ 
Stratocles  was  to  have  recourse  on  a  merchant  in 
Athens,  in  the  event  of  its  being  protested.  The 
merchant,  says  Isocrates,  who  procured  this  order 
found  it  extremely  advantageous,  inasmuch  as  it 
enabfed  him  to  avoid  risking  his  fortune  on  aeas 
covered  with  pirates  and  the  hostile  squadroBS  of  the 
Lacedemonians.  (De  Pauw,  Rechercket  mr  let  Greets 
I.  258.) 

There  is  also  unquestionable  evidence  to  show^ 
that  the  method  of  transferring  and  cancelling  the 
debts  of  parties,  residing  at  a  distance,  by  means  of 
letters  of  credit,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  effect, 
by  means  of  bills  of  exchange,  was  not  unknown  to 
the  Romans.  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  epistles  to  Attt« 
cu9  (Episi.  ad  Atticum,  XIL  24),  inquires  whether  his 
son  must  carry  cash  to  defray  -the  expence  of  his 
studies  along  with  him  to  Athens,  or  whether  he 
might  not  save  this  trouble  and  expence  bi^  obtain/ijig 
An  assignment  for  an  equivalent  sum  Jram  a  creditor 
til  Rome  on  his  debtor  there.  It  is  evident,  from  t 
Subsequent  epistle  of  Cicero's,  that  the  latter  me- 
thod had  been  preferred,  and  that  the  transference 
of  the  money  had  in  consequence  been  rendered  im« 
necessary.     {Epist.  ad  Atticum^  XII.  2?.)  % 

Mr  Macpherson  states  {Annals  of  Commerce,  L 
p.  405,)  that  the  first  mention  of  bills  of  exchange 
in  modern  history,  occurs  in  1255.  The  Pope  havw 
ing  quarrelled  with  Manfred  King  of  Sicily,  engaged, 
on  Henry  III.  of  England  agreeing  to  indemnify 
hfm  for  the  expence,  to  depose  ManfVed  and  raise 
his  second  son  Edmund  to  the  Sicilian  throne.  The 
enterprise  misgave.  But  the  merchants  of  Sienna 
And  Florence  who  had  originally  advanced  the  manet 
Co  carry  it  info  effect,  or  rather  to  gratify  the  Popee 
rapacity,  were  repaid  by  bills  of  exchange  drawn  ott 
the  Prelates  of  England ;  who,  althongh  they  pre*" 
tested  they  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  transiic* 
•  fion,  Were  nevertheless  compelltsd,  under  pain  ef  ex- 
communication, to  pay  the  bills  and  interest ! 

Capmany,  in  his  Memoirs  respecting  the  Com- 
merce, &c.  of  Barcelona,  gives  a  copy  of  an  ordoiw 
nance  of  the  magistracy,  dated  in  1394,  enacting 
that  bills  should  be  accepted  within  twenty^fbmr 
hours  afier  their  presentation  ;-*4  sufficient  proof 
that  they  Wbre  in  general  use  in  dke  begmniog  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  etfa  of  the  Intro- 
duction of  bills  of  exchange,  it  ll  certsdn  that  very 
few  inventions  hate  redoended  mere  to  the  generu 
advantage.  Without  this  simple  and  k^nioiis  con- 
trivance, commerce  could  never  have  made  any  con* 
siderable  progress.  Had  there  been  no  means  of 
settling  and  adjusting  the  mutual  claims  of  debtors 
and  creditors  otherwise  than  by  the  interventron  of 


*  In  FrfiBce  no  days  Of  grace  are  allowed  on  bills  payable  ^  vue. 

f  In  Austria,  bills  payable  at  sights  or  on  demand,  or  at  less  than  8ev<eh  dbys  after  sight  or  date,  are  Y^ot 
allowed  any  days  of  grace. 

X^  De  Creerene,  tit  eeribea^  ile  fceian  t  ipsi  nermittam  de  tempore :  nummoriun  quantum  opus  erit  ut 
permtUeiur  tu  videbis."  In  his  notes  on  a  parallel  passage,  Graevius  remarks,  Permutaiio  est  quod  nun<f 
barbare  cambksM  dicitar.^£/>itf.  ad  Atfidam^  It.  24.) 
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iiiftonr-or  nelaUic  mooej,  for  bank  paper*  ia  only,  another  spe- 
^^  ^    cie0  o£  bills  of  exchange,  a  very  great  proportion, — 
'-jn^^-SL  ^^^y  hundreds  of  millions, — of  that  capital  which  is 
^ow  aettiag  producluTe  labour  in  motion  in  every 
duajpter  of  the  globe,  and  ministering  to  the  com- 
forts, the  wants,  and  the  enjoyments  of  mankind, 
must  have  been  entirely  devoted  to  the  expediting 
those  exchanges  which  are  much  better  effected  by 
the  agency  ol*  a  few  <|uires  of  paper.     Instead  of  a 
perpetual  importation  and  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver,  necessarily  attended  by  an  immensity  of  trou- 
ble and  expenoe,  a  few  bills  of  exchange  possessed 
of  almost  uo  iotrmsic  worth,  and  which  may  be 
transferred  with  the  utmost  facility,  suffice  to  balance 
and  adjust  the  nw>st  extensive  and  complicated  trans* 
actions.     But  the  mere  setting  free  of  an  immense 
reproductive  power,  which  must  otherwise  have  been 
engaged  in  a  comparatively  disadvantageous  employ- 
ment,  is  only  one  of  the  many  benefits  which,  in  a 
•omateicial  point  of  view,  we  owe  to  the  use  of  bills 
9f  exchange*     By  cheapening  the  instruments  with 
which  commerce  is  carried  on,  they  have  materi- 
ally reduced  (he  price  of  almost  every  commodity ; 
and  have,  in  consequence,  increased  the  command 
0f  all  classes  over  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life, 
and  accelerated  the  progress  of  civilization,  by  oc- 
casioning a  much  more  extensive  intercourse,  and 
intimate  connection  between  different  and  indepen- 
dent countries  than    could  otherwise  have  taken 
place. 

In  a  poh'tical  point  of  view,  their  effects  have  beep 
equally  salutary.  They  have  enabled  every  indivi- 
dual imperceptibly  to  transfer  his  fortune  to  other 
countries,  and  to  preserve  it  safe  alike  from  the  ra- 
pacity of  his  own  government,  and  the  hostile  at- 
'tacks  of  others.  The  security  of  property  has  in 
this  way  been  prodigiously  augmented.  And  although 
we  should  concede  to  the  satirist,  that  paper  credit 
has  **  lent  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly,"  *  it  is 
nasy  to  show  tnat  it  has  powerfully  contributed 
to  render  aubjects  less  dependent  on  the  policy,  and 
less  liable  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  injudici- 
ous and  impolitic  measures  of  their  rulers.  In  coun- 
tries in  a  low  stage  of  civilization,  the  inhabitants  en- 
deavour, by  burying  all  the  gold  and  silver  they  c^ 
collecti  to  preserve  a  part  of  their  property  from 
fidltng  a  prey  to  the  extortion  of  the  despots  by 
.  whom  they  ace  alternately  plundered  and  oppressed.  * 
This  was  universally  the  case  in  the  middle  ages ; 
and  in  Turkey^  China,  and  other  Eastern  countries, 
tbe  practice  is  still  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Some  political  economists  have  endeavoured  to  ac« 


count  for  the  constant  inuyortation,  and  high  value 
of  the  precious  metals  in  India,  fVom  the  loss  which 
necessarily  attends  the  practice  of  hoarding ;  and  un- 
doubtedly this  locking  up  of '  capital  is  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  the  extreme  poverty  of  these  coun- 
tries. But  the  security  derived  from  bills  of  ex- 
change is  infinitely  greater  than  any  that  can  possi- 
bly be  derived  from  the  barbarous  expedient  of  trust* 
ing  property  to  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  **  Pregnant 
with  thousands  flits  the  scrap  unseen,"  and  in  a  mo- 
ment places  the  largest  fortune  beyond  the  reach  of 
danger  !  Mr  Harris  was,  therefore,  right  in  stating, 
*^  that  the  introduction  of  bills  of  exchange  was  the 
greatest  security  to  merchai^ts,  both  as  to  their  per- 
sons and  effects,  and  consequently  the  greatest  en- 
couragement to  commerce,  and  the  greatest  blow  to 
despotism*  of  any  thing  that  ever  was  invented."-— 
{Harris  on  Coins^  Part  I.  p.  108.) 

Previous  to  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1765,  Amster- 
dam, because  of  its  commerce,  the  wealth  and  punc^ 
tuality  of  its  merchants,  and  their  intimate  connec- 
tion with  all  the  other  great  trading  cities  of  the 
world,  was  the  chief  place  where  the  accounts  of  tbe 
different  commercial  countries  were  balanced  and 
adjusted.     But  th.e  entire  loss  of  foreign  trade,  and 
the  other  vexations  to  which  Holland  was  subject- 
ed during  the  ascendancy  of  the  French,  has  near- 
ly divested  Amsterdam   of  all  share  in  this  busi- 
ness.    London  has  now  become  the  trading  metro- 
polis of  Europe,  and  of  the  world.    The  vast  extent 
of  its  commercial  dealings  has  necessarily  rendered 
it  the  great  mart  for  bills  of  exchange.    Its  bill  mer« 
chants,  a  class  of  men  remarkable  for  their  shrewd- 
ness, and  generally  possessed  of  large  capitals,  as- 
sist in  trimming  and  adjusting  the  balance  Of  debt 
and  credit  between  the  most  remote  countries.  They 
buy  up  bills  where  they  are  cheap,  and  sell  ttiem 
where  they  are  dear.     And,  in  consequence  of  the 
extent  of  their  correspondence,  and  the  magnitude 
of  their  transactions,  have  given  a  steadiness  to  the 
exchange,  to  which  it  could  not  otherwise  have  at- 
tained. 

Laws  and  Customs  bsspectino  Bills  and. 

Notes. 

A  Bill  of  Exchange  may  be  defined  to  be  an  open  Law  n- 
letter  of  request  or  order  from  one  person,  the  dram*  ^P^ftiiig 
cr,  to  another  person,  the  dratoeCf  who  is  thereby  ^*^ 
desired  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  therein  specified,  to 
a  third  person,  the  payee.    When  the  dratoee  obeys 
the  request  or  order,  by  subscribing  the  document. 


^m 


**  Blest  paper  credit !  last  and  best  supply ! 
That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly ! 
Gold  imn*d  by  thee  can  compass  hardest  things, 
Can  pocket  states,  can  fetch  or  carry  kings ; 
A  sincle  leaf  shall  wall  an  army  o'er, 
Or  ship  of  senates  to  some  distant  shore ; 
A  leaf,  like  Sibyll's,  scatter  to  and  fro 
Our  fates  and  fortunes,  as  the  wind  shall  blow : 
Pregnant  with  thousands  flits  the  scrap  unseen, 

•    And  silent  sells  a  king,  or  bu|rs  a  queen.* 
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lAwof    he  becomes  acceptor.    If  the  contrary  do  not  appear 

**!jk-t^«5*'  ^^  *^®  ^^®  ^^  ^^®  ^'^''  *^  ^*  presumed  that  the  dratnee 
'""^  has  funds  of  the  drawers  in  his  hands  to  the  amount 
of  the  bill,  and  that  the  drawer  is  indebted  to  the 
payee  to  that  extent.  The  bill  thus  operates  as  a 
transfer,  or  mercantile  assignment  to  the  payee,  of 
the  drawee's  debt  to  the  drawer.  But  a  bill  may 
also  be  drawn  payable  to  the  drawer  or  his  order, 
in  which  case^  when  accepted,  the  document  is  not 
an  assignment,  but  merely  the  acknowledgment  or 
constitution  of  a  debt.  This  is  also  accomplishable 
by  promissory -note  t  which  is  a  promise  by  one  per- 
son, the  mc^er  (Scotice  Granter),  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  to  another  person^  the  payee  (Scotic6  Grantee.) 
The  bill  and  the  promissory-note  have  now  equally 
the  privilege  of  being  assignable^  or  transferable 
from  one  person  to  another  by  indorsement,  that  is^ 
by  the  payee  subscribing  his  name  on  the  back  of 
the  document.  In  this  case  the  payee  becomes  an 
indorser,  and  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  in- 
dorsement is  made  is  called  the  indorsee^  who  may 
again  indorse  to  another  ;  and  in  this  manner  the 
bill  or  note  may  pass  from  hand  to  hand  without 
limitation.  Each  indorsation  may  be  made  in  Jull 
or  in  blank  ;  in  full,  by  filling  up  the  name  and  de- 
scription of  the  party  in  whose  favour  it  is  made, 
which  is  attended  with  several  advantages  if  the  do- 
cument should  be  lost  or  stolen  ;  in  blank,  by  mere- 
ly subscribing  the  indorser's  name,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  making  it  payable  to  the  bearer.  All  the  in- 
dorsements, or  any  one  of  them,  may  also  be  qualified 
by  the  words  withoiU  recx)vrse,  and  when  this  is  done, 
neither  the  indorsee  nor  any  subsequent  holder  of 
the  bill  or  note  can  have  recourse  on  the  indorser 
who  thus  qualifies  his  indorsation.  If  none  of  the 
indorsations  be  so  qualified,  the  last  holder  for  value 
and  in  bonajide^  has  all  the  prior  indorsers  and  other 
parties  to  the  bill  or  note  bound  to  him  jointly  and 
severally.  He  may  select  any  one  of  them,  or  pro- 
ceed against  them  all  at  the  same  time ;  and  if  all 
were  to  become  bankrupt,  he  could  claim  on  the 
estate  of  each  for  the  whole  debt,  and  be  entitled  to 
receive  dividends  from  all  the  estates  until  he  ob- 
tained fuU  payment^  but  which  he  must  not  exceed. 
An  indorser  may  also  qualify  his  indorsation  by  the 
condition  that  his  indorsee  shall  not  have  the  power 
of  making  an  indorsement  from  himself. 

From  the  negociability  thus  conferred  upon  them, 
bills  have  been  compared  to  bags  of  money ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  in  the  former  case,  we 
transfer  only  a  right ;  in  the  latter,  the  property  it' 
self.  The  comparison  is  best  supported  m  those 
transferences  which  are  made  without  recourse, 
since,  in  those  instances,  the  bill  passes  from  hand 
to  hand  without  any  alteration  in  the  rights  and 
duties  of  those  interested  in  it,  and  without  any  one 
acquiring  an  additional  security.  In  the  simplest 
case,  however,  the  rights  arising  on  a  bill  may  be 
preserved  or  lost  by  the  conduct  of  the  holder,  and 
where  there  has  been  even  one  unqualified  indorsa- 
tion, the  duties  of  the  holder  are  of  a  delicate  and 


important  nature.    But  these  will  be  more  readily   .  l-aw  of 
understood  after  we  have  pointed  out  the  requisites  ^"^^  ^  ^*" 

of  a  bill.        .         .  jst!5:L. 

The  general  requisites  of  a  bill  are,  that  it  must  Hequintw 
be  payable  at  all  events ;  that  it  must  be  for  pay-  of  a  Bill  or 
ment  of  money  only ;  and  that  the  money  must  not  NotCb 
be  payable  from  any  particular  fund.  Of  the  more 
special  requisites  the  ^rst  is,  that  any  bill  or  note 
drawn  or  made  in  Great  Britain  (though  dated  a- 
broad  *)  or  in  its  colonies,  b,  that  it  be  written  on 
paper  stamped  according  to  the  law  of  the  mother 
country  or  colony,  as  it  happens  to  be  drawn  .in  the 
one  or  the  other.  The  stamp-duty  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  sum  in  the  biU,  and  the  extension  of  the 
term  of  payment ;  but  for  these  particulars,  and  the 
mode  of  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  statutes  in  force  at 
the  time.  The  present  regulating  statute  is  that  of 
the  55th  Geo.  III.  c.  184,  both  as  to  inland  bills 
and  notes,  and  bills  of  exchange  drawn  here  on 
foreign  countries.  As  to  bills  truly  drawn  in  foreign 
states,  not  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  on  traders  in 
this  country,  our  law  takes  no  cognizance  of  them 
as  to  whether  they  are  or  are  not  stamped ;  but  pro^ 
missory'notes  made  out  of  Britain  are  declared  not 
to  be  negociable  or  payable  unless  stamped  agreeably 
to  our  laws.  Bills  drawn  at  home  must  also  be  writ- 
ten on  the  stamp  appropriated  for  bills.  If  on  a 
stamp  of  another  denomination,  though  of  equal  or 
superior  value,  they  are  invalid  if  not  got  re-starop- 
ed,  which  they  may  be  for  payment  of  the  duty  and 
a  penalty  of  40s.  when  carried  to  the  stamp-office 
before  they  are  due,. but  when  after  due,  the  penalty 
is  L.  10.  If  written  on  a  stamp  below  the  proper 
value,  a  penalty  is  incurred  of  L.  50,  and  the  bills 
besides  are  null  (Bell's  Com,  on  Bankrupt  Law, 
Vol.  II.  p.  249)  ;  but  it  has  been  found  witli  us  in 
England,  that  if  a  bill  is  fiot  properly  stamped,  a 
ne^ect  to  present  for  acceptance  or  payment  will  not 
relieve  parties  who  were  otherwise  liable  in  the  orr- 
ginal  debt  in  respect  of  which  the  bill  was  granted. 
The  relief,  in  this  case,  is  granted  by  a  court  of  e- 

3uity,  but  which  relief  is  not  extended  to  remote  in- 
orsers,  not  responsible  for  the  original  debt.  Re- 
lief, however,  is  given  when  a  party  has  bound  him* 
self  to  grant  a  valid  note  or  bill,  but  gives  one  by 
mistake  or  design  on  a  defective  stamp.     Negociable  ^ 

bills  under  L.  5  must,  by  S7th  Geo.  III.  c.  32,  be 
payable  within  twenty«one  days,  and  bear  the.  name 
of  the  place  where  they  are  made,  without  which 
also  checks  on  bankers  are  liable  to  stamp-duty.  Pe- 
nalties are  likewise  imposed  on  the  post-dating  of 
such  checks,  or  of  bills  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  duty  by  apparently  shortening  the  term  of  pay- 
ment ;  and  there  are  provisions  in  those  laws  respect- 
ing bills  drawn  in  sets  or  otherwise,  with  which  every 
traider  should  make  himself  acquainted.  This,  how- 
ever, it  is  very  difficult  to  do  in  all  its  bearings ; 
since  the  penalties  and  provisions  of  the  prior  sta- 
tutes are  retained  in  every  subsequent  one,  except  as 
therein  specially  altered.    This  is  one  great  evil  in 


•  Chitty,  5th  edit.  p.  70;  7  T.  R.  $01.  4  Camp.  Law,  969. 
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.  L&vof  our  fiscal  regulations.  Where  the  law  cannot  be 
®'^^J^^*"  known,  transactions  are  rendered  uncertain,  proper- 
coaqge.  ^^  insecure,  and  litigation  is  increased  to  a  mischie- 
vous extent.  But  the  worst  evil  is,  that  this  state  of 
the  law  increases  in  a  prodigious  degree  the  influence 
of  the  crown,  by  tlie  power  over  traders  which  is 
thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  solicitors  of  stamps, 
excise,  customs,  and  other  crown  officers. 

The  other  requisites  of  a  bill  are,  ^dl^.  That  it 
should  bear  the  name  of  the  place  at  which  it  is  made 
or  drawn ;  and  if  the  street  and  number  of  the  house 
be  added,  it  is  easier  to  give  and  receive  the  notices 
that  may  be  necessary  in  proper  time.  Sdly,  The 
dale  should  be  distinctly  marked,  and,  if  toritten  at 
length,  a  higher  protection  would  be  afforded  against 
accidental  or  intentional  alterations  and  vitiations. 
If  a  bill  have  no  date,  the  date  of  issuing  will  be 
held  as  the  date  of  the  bill.  4/A/^,  The  time  of  pay- 
ment should  be  clearly  expressed ;  and  a  time  cer- 
tain  is  necessary  to  make  the  document  negeciable  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  payment  must  not  depend  on  an 
event  that  can  never  happen,  such  as  the  marriage 
qf  a  person^  though  it  may  on  the  death.  5M^, 
The  piace  at  which  a  bill  is  made  payable  should 
also,  for  the  sake  of  safe  negociation,  be  distinctly 
stated;  because  at  that  place  presentment  must  be 
made  both  for  acceptance  and  payment.  If  no  place 
be  mentioned,  the  place  of  doing  business,  if  the 
acceptor  have  one,  or,  otherwise,  his  dwelling- 
house  becomes  the  place  of  presentment.  6M/^,  The 
sum  payable  should  be  clearly  written  in  the  body 
of  the  bill,  and  the  superscription  of  the  sum  in  fi« 
gures  will  aid  an  omission  in  the  body.  This  sum 
must  in  all  cases  be  above  20s. ;  and  if  payable  more 
than  twenty-one  days  after  date  it  must  exceed  L.  5. 
^thly^  It  should  contain  an  order  or  request  to  pay. 
Bthhf^  Of  bills  drawn  in  parts  or  sets,  each  part  or 
copy  should  mention  the  number  of  copies  used, 
and  be  made  payable  on  condition  that  none  of  the 
others  has  been  paid.  T^^ forgery  of  an  indorse- 
ment on  one  of  the  parts  passes  no  interest  even  to 
a  bona  Jide  holder,  and  will  not  prevent  the  payee 
from  recovering  on  the  other  -part.  Qlhly,  Every 
bill  should  specify  distinctly  to  tohom  the  contents 
are  to  be  paid;  but  a  bona  Jide  holder,  or  his  execu- 
tor, may  fill  up  a  blank,  if  one  be  lefl,  for  the  name 
of  the  payee,  and  recover  payment.  (Chitty,  82; 
Bell,  Vol.  II.  p.  251,  &c.)  10^%,  If  it  be  intend- 
ed that  a  bill  is  to  be  negociable,  it  should  contain 
the  operative  words  of  transfer  "  to  order  ;'*  although, 
if  the  original  intention  be  clear,  these  words  may 
be  inserted  without  a  fresh  stamp.  (Chitty,  86.) 
llthly.  It  is  advisable  in  all  cases  to  insert  value 
received;  since,  without  these  words,  the  holder 
of  an  inland  bill  for  upwards  of  L.  20  could  not, 
in  England,  recover  interest  and  damages  against 
the  drawer  and  indorser  in  default  of  acceptance  or 
payment.  Bills  bearing  for  value  received,  and 
payable  after  date,  seem  also  to  possess  advan- 
tages when  lost,  under  the  stat.  9th  and  1 0th 
W.  III.  c.  17 ;  but  equity  would  probably  extend 
these  to  indorsements ;  and  3d  and  4th  Anne,  c.  9, 
It  is  thought  extends  the  same  to  notes.  (Chitty,  p. 
196.)  I2thlv,  As  to  foreign  bills,  the  drawee  should 
attend  to  whether  they  are  to  be  paid  vrith  or  with* 


out  farther  advice ;  since  the  propriety  of  his  ac-    .  I^w  of 
cepting  or  paying  will,  in  the  one  case,  depend  on  ^\^  *** 
his  having  received  advice.     The  more  carefully  all  ^^|!f°f^^ 
these  requisites  are  attended  to,  the  greater  is  the         ^    ^ 
security  of  all  concerned  against  accidents  and  liti- 
gation.    But  traders,  we  fear,  have  too  generally  a 
prejudice  in  favour  of  that  brevity  which  approaches 
to  looseness  of  expression,  and  against  that  preci- 
sion which  alone  can  keep  them  out  of  difficulties. 

When  a  bill,  check,  or  note,  is  payable  on  demand^  <>«)enl  cs- 
or  when  no  time  of  payment  is  expressed,  it  should  «?!!?***'^ 
be  presented  within  a  reasonable  time  after  receipt,  Unoes. 
and  is  payable  on  presentment,  without  the  allow- 
ance of  any  days  of  grace.      It  is  yet  unsettled 
(Chitty,  34-4,  et  seq.)  whether  bills  drawn  al  sight 
are  entitled  to  days  of  grace,  though  the  weight  of 
authority  is  rather  in  favour  of  them.     If  drawn  at 
one  or  more  days  after  sight,  the  days  of  grace  must 
be  allowed.     The  day  on  which  a  bill  is  dated  is 
not  reckoned  one ;  but  all  bills  havine  days  of  grace, 
become  due,  and  must  be  presented  and  protested 
on  the  third  day,  and  if  that  day  be  a  Sunday  or  ho- 
liday, on  the  second.    The  rule  for  giving  notice  of 
non-acceptance  or  non-payment  is  different,  since,  if 
the  day  on  which  it  should  have  been  given  be  a 
day  of  rest,  by  the  religion  of  the  party,  such  as  the 
Jews'  Sabbath,  the  notices  will  be  good  if  given  on 
the  next  day.     Calendar  months  are  always  under- 
stood with  respect  to  bills  ;  and  if  dated  on  the  29th, 
30th,  or  3l8t  of  January,  payable  one  month  afler 
date,  they  will  fall  due  on  the  last  day  of  February^ 
from  which  the  days  of  grace  are  to  be  calculated. 
Presentments  of  bills  should  be  made  within  business 
hours.    These  are  generally  considered  to  be  in  Lon-  Bufincii 
don  from  nine  morning  to  six  evening,  but  a  protest  houn. 
has  been  held  good  against  an  ordinary  trader  when 
made  at  eight.    This  would  not  have  been  good  in 
the  case  of  bankers,  whose  hours  (from  nine  to  five 
in  London)  must  be  attended  to.     In  Edinburgh, 
bankers*  hours  are  from  ten  to  three ;  traders'  from 
ten  to  three,  and  from  six  to  eight ;  but  there  are  no      ^ 
Scotch  decisions  holding  these  as  the  only  business 
hours.     A  verbal  notice  of  the  dishonour  of  an  in* 
land  bill  is  good ;  but  as  such  notice  is  always  matter 
of  parole  evidence,  it  is  better  in  every  case  to  give 
notice  in  writing ;  and  the  regular  mode  of  doing  so 
is  by  post.      Such  notice,  if  put  into  the  general  Rules  of 
post-office,  or  an  authorized  receiving-house,  is  good  ffl^g  ^^ 
though  it  miscarry,  provided  the  letter  be  regularly  ^^^ 
booked^  and  reasonable  proof  be  made  of  its  having 
been  put  into  the  post-office.     If  given  only  to  a 
bellman  in  the  street,  it  would  not  in  such  a  case  be 
good.     When  there  is  no  post  the  ordinary  mode  of 
conveyance,  such  as  the  Jirst  ship  or  carrier,  is  suffi- 
cient.    As  to  foreign  billSf  notices  of  dishonour, 
with  the  respective  protests,  must  be  despatched  by 
poet  on  the  day  when  the  bills  become  due,  or  on 
which  acceptance  was  refused,  if  any  post  or  or- 
dinary conveyance  set  out  that  day,  and  if  not,  by 
the  next  earliest  conveyance.  (Chitty,  291*)     As  to 
inland  bills,  notice  should  be  made  by  the  first  post 
afler  the  expiry  of  the  day,  when  the  parties  re- 
side at  a  distance ;  if  in  the  same  town,  it  is  enough 
if  the  notice  be  made  so  as  to  be  received  within 
business  hours  of  the  following  day ;  and  this  may 
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Law  of     he  done  by  the  twopenny  or  penny  post,  if  receivable 
BiUiof  Ex«  ^thin  the  tim,e  mentioned.     When  a  holder  deposits 
*^'*^     his  bill  at  his  banker's,  the  number  of  persons  entit- 
led to  notice  is  increased  by  one ;  and  each  party  in 
succession  is  entitled  to  iwenly^four  hours  for  giv-r 
tog  notice.  (6  East  S,  Bell,  263.)     Such  notice,  as 
to  inland  bills,   is  necessary  in   England  for  pre- 
serving recourse  as  to  the  principal  sum  only.     If 
protest  be  made  and  notice  given  within  fourteen 
days,  the  recourse  is  preserved  as  to  interest,  da- 
mages, and  expences.     In  Scotland  a  protest  is  ne- 
cessary in   every  case ;  and  there  is  no  distinction 
made  as  to  the  mode  of  recourse  between  principal 
and  interest;    but  intimation  to  the  drawer  within 
fourteen  days  preserves  recourse  for  the  whole  (Bell, 
Vol.  II.  p.  ^65) ;  and  it  has  been  decided,  that  no- 
tice to  an  indorser  may  be  good  even  afler  the  four- 
teen days,  if  there  has  been  no  unnecessary  delay, 
(jPoc.  CoL  2d  June  1812.)     But  this  applies  only  to 
inland  bills,  and  a  bill  drawn  from  Scotland  upon 
England  is  in  Scotland  held  to  be  foreign..     (Bell. 
Vol.  II.  p.  2()5.)     Every  bill  should  be  presented  for 
payment  on  the  day  upon  which  it  falls  due,  unless 
thpt  be  rendered  impossible  by  some  unforeseen  and 
inevitable  accident,  such  as  shipwreck,  or  sudden  ill- 
ness, or  death.     To  preserve  recourse,  the  accident, 
and  the  presentment  of  the  bill  as  soon  as  possible 
afterwards,  must  be  intioiated  without   delay,  and» 
if  denied,  proved  by  the  party  who  seeks  recourse. 
The  same  doctrine   will   hold   as   to  presentments 
How  to  ict  for  non-acceptance,  and  notices  of  dishonour.     But 
when  BUI     (he  loss  or  destruction  of  a  bill  is  no  excuse  for 
not  demanding  payment  and  protesting;  the  pro- 
test in  that  case  Ibeing  made  upon  a  copy  or  state- 
ment of  the  bill,  if  the  party  who  has  right  to  hold 
the  bill  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  such  a  statement. 
If  the  destruction  of  the  bill  can  be  proved,  action 
will  be  sustained  in  a  court  of  law ;  if  not,  the  re- 
dress is  got  upon  giving  an  indemnity  in  a  court  of 
equity ;  but  as  equity  will  not  interfere  where  law 
can,  it  is  of  importance  in  such  a  case,  and  indeed  in 
all  cases  of  difficulty,  to  resort  at  once  to  the  best 
professional  advice.     Inconsiderate  attempts  to  re- 
medy neglects,  or  cure  what  is  defective,  generally 
make  the  case  worse,  and  often  implicate  character. 
Cases  of  great   hardship  and  difficulty  frequently 
arose  on  bills  granted  partly  for  usuriotts  considera- 
tion.     A  mighty  benefit,  however,  has  now  been 
conferred  by  the  statute  ^th  Geo.  III.  c.  93,  which 
enacts,  **  That  no  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory- note 
that  shall  be  drawn  or  made  after  the  passing  of  this 
act  shall,  though  it  may  have  bc^en  given  for  a  usurious 
consideration,  or  upon  a  usurious  contract,  be  void 
in  the  hands  of  an  indorsee  Jor  valuable  consideration, 
unless  such  an  indorsee  had,  at  the  time  of  discount- 
ing or  paying  such  consideration  tor  the  same,  actual 
notice  that  such  bill,  &c.  had  been  originally  given 
for  a  usurious  considerittion,  or  upon  a  usurious  con- 
tract."    It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  same 
protection  was  not  extended  by  this  statute  to  the 
innocent  holder  of  a  bill  granted  for  a  game  debt. 
Such  bills  are  still  void  in  the  hands  of  a  bonajide 
indorsee.     In  Scotland,  it  has  been  decided  otherf- 
wise.     (25th  January  1740>  Nielsen;  Bell»  Vol.  II. 
p.  210.)    The  rage. for.  legislation  has  not  yet  es- 
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tended  itself  to  lawyers,  who,  as  a  body,  can  hardly     Law  of 
be  expected  to  display  an  anxiety  to  remedy  defects  ^^  ^  ^^ 
which  add  to  their  emoluments  and  consequence.  -  j"^^- 
How  much  of  the  learning  of  this  profession  is  wast- 
ed on  niceties  and  difficulties  that  would  readily  yield 
to  the  spell  of  an  act  of  Parliament !    To  the  law, 
however,  we  owe  this  sound  maxhn,  that,  '*  unless 
it  has  been  so  expressly  declared  by  the  legislature^ 
as  it  formerly  was  in  the  case  of  usury,  and  still  i^ 
as  to  bills  for  game  debts,  illegality  of  consideration 
will  be  no  defence  in  an  action  at  the  suit  of  a  bona 
Jide  holder,  without  notice  of  the  illegality,  unless  he 
obtained  the  bill  after  it  became  due."  (Chitty,  105.) 
Thusjbrgerif  docs  not  vitiate  a  bill.    The  forged  do*  EISm  of 
cument  is  good  to  and  against  all  parties,  but  those  ^^"^^^ 
whose  names  are  forged.     Against  one  whose  name 
is  forged,  it  is  true,  iv  will  neither  support  an  ac- 
tion nor  ground  a  claim ;  **  yet  if  he  have  given  cr&> 
dit  to  acceptances  or  indorsations  as  binding  on  him^ 
forged  by  the  same  hand,  he  will  be  liable."  (3  Esp. 
N.  P.  60.     2  Bell,  250.)     Subsequent  approbation 
also  does  away  an  objection  on  the  head  of  forgery 
or  fraud,  and  generally  all  sorts  of  objections  other- 
wise competent.     This   doctrine  holds  as   to  vitiar  Effect  of 
tions  when  the  stamp  laws  are  not  concerned ;  but  Vitiotioo. 
without  the  consent  of  parties  all  vitiations  or  altera*^ 
tions  of  bills  in  material  parts  are  fatal.     (2  Belt, 
252«)     A  clerk  or  servant  may  accept  a  bill  for  his  Aeocptance 
master  if  autlu)rized  so  to  do ;  and  authority  will  be  ^7  **">«*»- 
inferred  from  9  sanctioned  practice.     The  law  on    ^^' 
this  point  is  dangerous,  and  would  require  legislative 
revision.     If  the  servant  or  agent  do  not  explain  the 
character  in  which  he  acts,  but  subscribes  his  own 
name  simply,  he  will  bind  himself,  not  his  employer. 
An  acceptor  may  enlarge  the  term  of  payment,  or  CondltkMoI 
accept  for  a  part,  or  imder  any  other  condition  not  -^""P*"*®^ 
expressed  in  the  bill ;  but  in  that  case  it  is  optional 
'  in  the  holder  to  take  the  acceptance  as  thus  offered, 
or  to  proceed  as  if  no  such  offer  had  been  made ;  if 
rejected,  the  protest  should  bear  the  condition,  and 
the  rejection  of  it ;  it  should  also  be  kept  in  view,  that 
a  holder  who  accepts  of  a  limited  or  conditional  ac- 
ceptance, liberates  the  drawer  and  prior  indorser,  un- 
less he  have  their  consent.    Blank  indorsements  are  indont- 
held  to  be  of  the  date  of  the  bill  until  the  contrary  is  ™eDts. 
proved.     Indorsements  after  the  term  of  payment, 
though  for  value,  do  not  protect  the  indorsees  like  in- 
dorsements before  maturity ;  very  slight  evidence  is  ad- 
mitted as  proof  of  knowledge  of  dishonour,  and  the 
bolder  in  that  case  becomes  liable  to  all  exceptions 
which  can  be  stated  against  the  right  of  his  immediate 
indorser,  or  the  person  who  held  the  bill  when  it  be- 
came due.     When  acceptance  is  refused,  and  the  bill 
returned  with  protest,  action  may  be  raised  imme- 
diately against  the  drawer,  though  the  regular  time 
of  payment  is  not  arrived.     His  debt,  in  such  a  case, 
is  considered  as  contracted  the  moment  the  bill  w$s 
drawn ;  if  the  date  of  the  bill  be  prior  to  that  of  a 
commission  of  bankrupt,  the  debt,  in  such  a  case,  may 
be  claimed  upon.   As  to  current  bills,  and  contingent 
claims,  the  case  is  unfortunately  diffierent ;  in  these 
respects  England  might  derive  great  help  from  the 
law  of  Scotland. 

The  drawee,  who,  having  fttnds»  refuses  to  accept, 


is  responsible  for  the  consequences  to  the  drawer^  I^<*w«o. 
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l^f^J^-  holder,  the  pretentment  and  protesting  of  tbe  bill  for  fixed  in  the  ImIIS)  it  is  common  to  delay  presenting  ^ills  of  Ex. 

^^^5J^  non-acceptance^  operating  as  an  intimated  assign-  them  for  acceptance,  until  they  can  also  be  present-     ^^'^ 

^"       men!  And  complete  traiwfer  cX  the  debt  to  the  holder,  ed  for  payment,  and  then/  if  necessary,  to  protest  for  ^""^"^^^^"^^ 

who  in  Scotland  is  preferred  to  any  subsequent  ar«  both ;  but  it  is  better  to  make  a  presentment  for  ac- 

Tester,     The  drmoee  w4io  has  no  funds  is  not  boand  ceptance  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  in  the  ordinary 

to  accept ;  but,  afler  jprotest  for  non-acceptance,  he  course  of  business.     It  has  already  been  stated,  that 

may   accept   supra-protest  for  the  honour  of  the  notice  either  of  non-acceptance  when  a  presentment 

drawer  and  indorsens  or  either  of  them.     A  third  has  been  made,  ur  for  noD<-payment,  mmt  be  given 

parly  may  thus  accept  for  honour  sup  rap-protest ;  and  to  all  the  parties  to  whom  the  holder  Intends  to  resort 

whoever  does  so,  if  he  give  immediate  notice,  aiyd  for  payment.     Bankruptcy  is  no  excuse  for  n^lect*  Efihct  of 

send  off  the  protest,  may  have  immediate  recourse  ing  any  step  m  the  negociation  of  a  bilL     If  a  party  Bsnkrupicx 

on  the  party  or  parties  for  whose  honour  he  has  in-  be  bankrupt,  notice  of  recourse  should  be  given  to 

terfered.  him  and  his  assignees;  if  dead,  to  his  executor  or 

SSL^  It  is  the  duty  of  a  payee,  when  directed  by  the  administrator ;  if  abroad,  the  notice  should  be  left  at 

drawer,  and  of  every  one  who  is  merely  an  agent  for  his  place  of  residence,  if  he  have  one,  and  a  demand 

the  owner,  though  acting  gratuitously,  to  present  a  of  acceptance  or  payment  (when  that  is  necessary) 

biU  fbr  acceptance.     The  time  thought  reasonable  should  be  made  of  his  wife  or  servant.      Notice 

for  this  purpose  is  twenty-four  hours,  or  ait  least  should  also  be  made  to  one  who  merely  guarantees 

within  bosiness  hours  of  the  day  following  that  on  payment ;  and  a  person  who  subscribes  a  biU  not  ad*> 

which  the  bill  was  received.     It  is  prudent  in  all  dressed  to  him,  is  held  to  be  a  collateral  security, 

holders  of  a  bill  to  present  for  acceptance  within  this  If  notice  be  made  to  one  indorser,  he  rcay  give  no^ 

period ;    and  in  all  auei  where  a   presentment   is  tice  to  prior  Indorsers,  or  to  the  drawer ;  and  if  done 

made^  and  acceptance  refused,   notice  shoaid  be  timeously,  it  will  be  available  to  the  holder ;  but  no« 

given  to  nil  against  whom  it  is  meant  to  preserve  re*-  tice  by  a  party,  not  party  to  the  bill,  nor  agent  for  a 

course.     A-  draught  may  be  liefl  twenty-four  hours  party,  will  not  be  available. 

with  the  drawee,  if  tw  post  go  out  in  the  nerintime;  Accommodation-bills  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  Aecomoio- 
but  if  he  intimate  within  that  time  that  he  will  not  as  other  paper,  except  among  those  who  agree  to^^^  P<^ 
accept,  or  ask  more  time  to  consider,  notice  should  he  lend  their  names  or  credit.  Among  them,  the  rule  ^' 
ffiven,  (Chitty,  288,  089*)  A  verbal  acceptanoe»  if  is»  that  he  for  whose  use  the  money  is  to  be  raised 
It  can  be  proved,  or  one  by  a  separate  writing,  binds  shall  provide  for  the  bill ;  but  as  all  the  others  have 
the  drawee;  but  in  Scotland  none  but  a  written  ac**  an  action  of  relief  when  forced  to  pay,  they  are  en- 
ceptance  On  the  bill  will  authorize  the  usual  summa-  titled  to  notice.  In  Scotland  this  has  been  extended 
ry  diligemce.  (Chitty,  217--270 ;  2  Bell,  69-240.)  to  the  drawer  when  he  is  not  the  party  for  whom  the 
If  the  drawee  had  Ao  funds,  notice  tb  the  dmwer  is  credit  was  intended.  With  respect  to  cross*paper,  Cfo«-Paptr, 
not  necessary  ;  but  as  the  not  having  funds  is  a  mat"  it  is  held  that  mutual  accommodations  exchanged 
ter  of  faet  to  be  proved,  it  is  safW  in  this^  and  are  good  consideitations  for  each  other;  that  in  case 
indeed  in  all  other  oasesi  to  give  the  usual  and  re*  of  bankruptcy,  a  dividend  fVom  any  one  estate  is  to 
gular  notice.  When  a  bill  is  drawn  a(t  some  "certain  be  held  as  payment  of  all  that  can  be  demanded  in 
time  after  sights  presentment  is  necessary  to  ifix  the  respect  of  tluit  debt ;  and  that  thef e  can  be  no  dot- 
term  of  ptty ment.  Respecting  bilk  of  this  descrjp-  ble  ranking  of  the  same  debt.  But  questions  often 
tion,  both  foreign  and  inland,  the  general  rule  is,  that  arise  in  such  cases  which  require  the  utmost  profes- 
due  dUigehce  must  be  used*  Foreign  bills,  so  drawi^  sional  skill  to  comprehend  ^nd  decide.  In  a  short 
mav  be  pat  into  the  circulation  without  acceptance  digest  of  this  nature  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  tbe 
as  Jong  as  the  convenience  of  the  successive  nolders  niceties  of  leg^  questions ;  and  we  can  only  observe 
requires ;  and  it  has  been  found  not  to  be  lathes  (ia  generally,  tliat  parties,  should  never  act  in  cases  of 
Scotland  mora,  or  tmdue  delay)  to  keep  a  bill  (at  difficulty,  without  taking  the  best  professional  assist- 
tliree  dayts'  sight)  out  in  the  circulation  for  twehne.  ance* 

months ;  but  if,  instead  of  circulating^  a  holder  were        The  laxo  respecting  bills  of  exchange  is  less  of- 

to  lock  it  up,  this  would  be  ku^hee.     An  unbecept*-  fensive  to  reasoa   than   ahnost  any  other  branch 

ed  hiland  bill  may  also  be  put  into  eirculatien,  amd  of  our  law,  since,  where  the  law  is  silent  here,  re- 

any  holder,  who  doles  not  circulate  it,  has  a  teason^  course  is  had  to  the  custom  of  merchants.     Still 

able  timci  such  as  the  fourth  day  respecting  a  bill  there  are  many  points  which  might  easily  be  im- 

drawn  within  twenty  miles  of  London,  for  presenting  proyed,  if  lawyers  would  set  heartily  about  the  work, 

it  there  fot  acceptance.     Despatch  and  attentiea.  Lawyers,  however,  are  seldoiH  innovators,  though, 

however,  are  always  advisable.     It  is  said  that  when  the  innovations  required  be  only  for  the  better ;  and 

a  bm  has  been  alrettdy  Tsroxesied  for  TTon-acctfptance,  very  few  others  are  able  to  legislate  in  matters  of  ja* 

and  due  notice  thereof  given,  it  is  not  necessary  to  risprudence. 

protest  Or  to  ^ive  notice  an  accomit  of  n^on-pay ment ;        Tlve  beat  authorities  nsspeotitig  the  law  of  bilk  are 

but  it  is  usual  to  do  so,  and  the  salbr  pracftiee.    The  tbe  treatises  of  C9ut^  and  of  Beu^  as  to  English 

same  rules,  atid  the  same  thne,  should  be  observed  Ittw,  and  Mr  OeU'a  valuable  QommenUtries  e»i  Mer» 

as  to  non-payrtieat,  riiat  are  ob^rerved  as  to  ^olest  omUile  Juritpmdenoe^  at  to  Scotch  law. 
)mcl  notice,  ift  l!he  citee  of  tron^ceepfiance.    Whcm  (a.  s.) 
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Tabk*. 


TABLBS  BKLATIVX  TO  THB  XXCHAMOB  BBTWBXN  OKBAT  BBITAIN  AND  OTRK&  COVIITRIBS. 

I.  ACCOUNT  of  the  market  prices  of  Standard  Goxd  and  Silver  Bullion^  Bhowing  their  relative  proportions 
to  each  other ;— 4he  real  par  and  course  of  exchange  between  London  and  Hamburgh,  and  the  per  centage  in 
favour  of  and  against  London ; — ^the  per  centage  above  and  below  the  mint  price  of  gold  ^— and  the  number  of 
Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation  from  1760  to  1819** 


1 


1 


Price  of 
Standard 
Gold^r 


oz. 


L. 

3 


4 
3 

1I4. 


1 7601  Jan. 

May  ^3 

Sept.  2 

Jan.    2 

May 

Sept. 
SlJan. 

May 

Sept. 

Jan. 

May 

Sept. 
4Uan.    3 

May 


1 
J 
4 
3 
4 
3 
2 


1 


4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
3 


18 

19 
0 

18 

0 

0 

19 

19 

^9 
0 

1 
1 

18 
18 


Sept.  43  18 

5|Jan.    13  18 

May  33  18 

Sept.  3|3  18 

18 

19 
19 
19 
19 

19 
18 

19 

19 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

19 
0 

1 
0 

19 
18 

17 


6|Jan.  33 
May  23 
Sept.  2  3 

7|Jan.  23 
May  13 
Sept.  1  3 

8|Jan.  ]  3 
May  3  3 
Sept.  23 

9|Jan.  3  3 
May  24 
Sept.  1  4 
1770  Jan.  2  4 
May  14 
Sept.  4  4 

lUan.  ]  3 
May.  S3 
Sept.  34 

2Uan.    3  4 

May    14 

Sept.  13 

3Uan.    5  3 

43 


May 
Sept.  313  17 
4|jan.    4  3  17 


Price  of 

Standaxd 

Silver  ^rr 

OB. 


d. 
6 
1 
1 
10 
0 
6 
0 
3 
4 
0 
3 
6 
3 
3 
0 
0 
0 
8 

7 
2 
0 
3 
10 
5 
8 
1 
6 

7 
3 
4 
6 
4 
0 

9 
2 
8 

0 

9 

0  10 

0  0 
11  0 

9  0 
9  0 


0 
0 
0 

'0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


#. 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


61 
6 

7i 
8J 

91 

n 

61 

7J 
5 

8 
6 
4J 

SJ 
Si 

H 
5 

H 

6i 

7 

7i 
7i 
6i 

7 
7 

7J 

7J 
8 

6i 
7 

7i 

7i 

7i 

81 
5 

4 
Si 
2  J) 


Their  rela- 
tive propor' 
tions  to  each 
Other. 


4.16  to 

4.37 

4.45 

3.81 

3.81 

4.27 

4.30 

4.09 

4.64 

4.60 

4.33 

4.81 

4.55 

4.78 

4.74 

4.74 

41.56 

4.52 

4.34 

4.28 

4.15 

4.14 

4.19 
4.33 

4.41 

4.27 
4.40 

4.37 
4.32 
4.28 
4.25 

4.17 

14.43 

4.10 

4.  2 

4.39 
4.34 

4.19 
4.58 
4.51 
4.60 

4.69 
4.92 


Par  of  Ex- 
change 
with 
Hambro. 


Course  of 
exchange 

with 
Hambro. 


li 


#cA. 

i^- 

32 

9.9 

36 

4 

33 

3.7 

35 

6 

33 

6.0 

32 

2 

32 

0.J 

32 

0 

32 

0.1 

32 

2 

S3 

0.9 

32 

5 

33 

1.8 

32 

ll 

32 

7.9 

34 

3 

33 

11.2 

35 

0 

33 

10.1 

34 

2 

33 

2.6 

34 

2 

34 

4.0 

34 

7 

33 

8.7 

34 

5 

34 

3.1 

34 

11 

34 

2.0 

S5 

0 

34 

2.0 

35 

1 

1 

33 

9.0 1 34 

11 

S3 

7.9 

34 

4 

33 

2.9 

34 

6 

33 

1.2 

34 

11 

32 

9>e 

35 

3 

32 

9.8 

35 

6 

32 

10.7 

35 

10 

33 

2.6 

35 

11 

33 

4.8 

34 

11 

33 

0.9 

34 

8 

33 

4.6 

34 

5 

33 

3.7 

33 

2 

33 

2.3 

33 

8 

33 

12 

33 

6 

33 

0.4 

33 

2 

32 

lO.l 

33 

3 

33 

5.4 

33 

2 

32 

82 

33 

8 

32 

60 

33 

6 

33 

4.3 

32 

11 

33 

2.9 

32 

7 

32 

10.7  S2 

10 

33 

9.6  S3 

5 

33 

7.5 

34 

33 

10.1 

34 

9 

34 

0.1 

34 

8 

34 

7. 

34 

9 

in  favonr 

of 
London. 


10.6 
6.5 


0.4 


4.8 
3.6 

0.9 
2.7 
0.7 

1.9 
1.1 

2.4 
2.6 
3.4 
2.0 

S.7 
5.4 
8.2 
8.3 

8.9 
8.1 
4.4 
4.8 
3.0 

1.4 
1.2 
0.4 
1.3 

.5 
.5 


1.1 

2.6 

1.9 
0.4 


Per  eenU 
against 
Lmidon. 


4 
0.1 

2 

2.0 


0.5 


0.1 


1.4 
2.0 
0.2 
1.2 


Per  centage 

above  the 

Mint  price 

of  Gold. 


a. 


Per  eetUage 

bdowtbe 

Mint  price 

of  Gold. 


0 


Bank  of  England 

Notes  in  Circula- 

tion. 


L.    §.     d. 


6,001,810 


6,131,770 


6,889,680 


0 


3 
3 


«i 


I 


6,801,030 


. 


*  ThiB  table,  with  the  exception  of  the  column  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  from  1760  to  I8O9,  is  extracted 

from  the  second  edition  of  Mr  Mushet's  pamphlet.     The  last  ten  years  have  been  filled  up  from  the  accounts 

given  in  the  Reports  on  the  Expediency  of  the  Bank  resuming  Cash  Payment s^  laid  before  Parliament  in  1819. 

The  Jixed  par  is  taken  at  34  schillings,  1 1  grotes,  and  |,  which  is  esteemed  the  true  par  by  the  merchants, 

though  it  differs  about  iper  cent,  from  the  par  (358.  Id.  Hamburgh  currency),  as  estimated  by  Dr  Kelly  from 

the  Mint  regulations.    The  silver  in  the  English  pound  sterling  is  valued  throughout  at  5s.  2d.  an  ounce.     The 

bills  on  Hamburgh  from  the  negociation  of  which  this  table  has  been  formed,  have  been  invariably  drawn  at 

24  usances. 
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EXCHANGE. 


Price  of 

Price  of 

Their  rela- 

Par  of 

ICoune  of  Ft  ccni 

^•1   9.M.     /.«»! 

,  Per  eeniagi 

<  Pertetitag*]  «.,v  „»  b„„i.„^  I 

Standard 

Standard 

tive  Propor 

>   Exchange  l-.'schang 

e  in  fajom   ^j^^. 

^'    above  the 

bdowthe 

Notes  in  Qrciila-  1 

GtMper 

^^tt  par 

Jons  to  eaci 

with 

with 

of 

T  .nnilnn 

Mint  price 

Mint  price 

tion. 

oz. 

01. 

other. 

Hambro. 

Hambra  London 

Aj  if U  Vi  V  U 

• 

'     of  Gold. 

ofCndd. 

%mnm^Mm 

L.   $.      d. 

L.      9.       d. 

Sch.    gr, 

1 

C    i.     d. 

L.    t.     d. 

1774 

May  I 

rs  17    9 

0     5     3j  14.63  to] 

\  "is  11. 

34     7 

1.9 

0     S     Si 

Sept.  S 

?S  17    7 

0     5     3 

14.77      ] 

I  34     2.8  34     5 

0.5 

0     7     5J 

1775 

Jan.    i 

^^  17    7 

0     5     4 

14.54      ] 

I  33     8.5  34     3 

1.6 

0     7     5i 

1 

May  S 

J3  17     7 

0     5     5 

14  32      1 

33     2.3  34     4 

3.4 

• 

0     7     Si\ 

Sept.  ] 

3  17    7 

0     5     3| 

[  14.66     ] 

[  34     0.6  34     4 

0.8 

0    7    Si 

\ 

€ 

Jan.    ! 

13  17     7 

0     5     4^ 

14.37      1 

33     3.1 

'  34     1 

4.8 

0    7  .Si 

: 

May  5 

^3  17     7 

0     5     6 

14.10      1 

32     8.S 

33     8 

3. 

0    7    Si 

Sept.  j 

3  17     7 

0     5     5}  14.21       1 

32  11.^ 

33     5      1.4 

0    7    Si 

1 

JaQ.    S 

3  17     7 

0     5     7J 

13.79      1 

31    11.6 

33     2      3.7 

1 

Q    7    Si 

May  S 

3  17     7 

0     5     6- 

13.91      1 

32     2.9 

32  10 

1.8 

0    7    Si 

Sept.  S 

3  17     7 

0     5     6: 

14.05      1 

32     7.5 

32     2 

1.4 

Jp    7    Si 

f 

8 

Jan.    2 

3  J7     7 

0     5     9 

13.49      J 

31     3.2 

32     4 

3.4 

ip    7    Si 

7 

May  1 

3  17    7 

0     5     5} 

14.21       1 

32  11.3 

34     2 

3.7 

0    7    Si 

y  7,540,070 

Sept.  ] 

3  17    7 

0     5     4} 

14.43      1 

33     5.4 

34     5 

2.8 

0    7    S: 

3 

9 

Jan.    ] 

3  17    7 

0     5     2 

15.01       ] 

34     9.5 

35     6 

2.9 

0    7    5; 

) 

May  4 

3  17     6 

0     5     2} 

14.88      1 

34     5,^ 

36     2 

4.8 

0    9    7i 

y  6,ooo,ooo» 

Sept.  3 

3  17     6 

0     5     4} 

14.41       1 

33     4.8 

33     9 

1. 

1 

0    9    7i 

) 

1780 

Jan.    4 

3  17    6 

0     5     3 

14.76      1 

34     2.5 

34     6 

0.8 

0    9    7i 

) 

May  2 

J  17    6 

0     5     6 

14.09      1 

32     7.9 

35     2 

7.6 

0    0    7J 

>    8,400^000* 

Sept.  1 

3  17    6 

0     5     5i 

14.25      1 

33     0.4 

34     1 

3.2 

0    9    7j 

S 

1 

Jan.   2 

?  17    6 

0     5     5} 

14.19      1 

32  10,7 

34     1 

3.6 

0    9    7J 

May  1 

J  17    6 

0    5     7} 

13.77      1 

31   11 

33     7 

5.2 

0    9    7} 

Sept.  4 

J  17    6 

0    5     8} 

13.57      1 

31     5.5 

32     2 

2.2 

0    9    7J 

9 

Ian.    1 

J  17    6 

0    5    9} 

1338      1 

31     0.2 

31     9 

2.3 

• 

0    9    7J 

) 

May  3 

3  17     6 

0     5  lOJ 

13.14      1 

30     4.7 

32  11 

8.3 

0    9    7i 

>■    8,000,000» 

^ept.  3 

3  17    9 

0     5     9} 

13.42      1 

31     1,3 

32     6 

4.4 

OSS} 

) 

S 

Jan.    3 

3  17    9 

0    5     S 

13.72      1 

31     9.6 

32     7 

2.4 

0    S    Si 

7 

May  1 

3  18     0 

0     5  101 

13.32      1 

30  10.5 

31     9 

2.8 

0    8     2} 

}•  6,707,540 

Sept.  £ 

M8     0 

0    5     8} 

13.66      1 

31     7.9 

31     6 

0.5 

0     3     2} 

3 

4 

Jan.   2 

J  IH     0 

0     5    5} 

14.29      1 

33     15 

33     6 

.11 

0    3     2} 

) 

May  4 

3  17  lOJ 

0     5     S| 

14.77      1 

34     2.8 

34    4 

0.2 

>■   6,89a,780 

Sept.  3 

i  17  10} 

0     5     3| 

1 4.77      1 

34     2  8 

34     7 

1.0 

) 

5 

Jan.   7 

{  17  )0J 

0     5     2j 

14.89      1 

34     6.2 

35     0 

1.4 

May  t 

J  17  10} 

3     5     2} 

14.95      1 

34     7.9 

34  11 

0.7 

_  . 

Sept,  2 

i  17    6 

0     5     1} 

15.12      1 

35     0.6 

35     4 

0    9    7i 

6 

Jan.    V 

3  17    6. 

3    5     2J 

14.82      1 

34     4.2 

34  10 

1.1 

* 

a   9   7i 

May  2 

3  17     6 

3     5     3} 

14.64      1 

33  11.2 

34     5 

1.4 

5    9    7* 

Sept.  ] 

3  17    6 

3     5     S 

14.76      1 

34     2.5 

34     S 

0.1 

9    9    7J 

7 

Jan.   £ 

i  17    6 

0     5     2J 

14.89      1 

34     6.9 

34     5 

0.1 

9    9    7J 

} 

May  1 

3  17    6 

3    5     3| 

14.70      1 

34     0.9 

34     7 

4.0 

J    9    7J 

y    8,688,0001- 

Sept  4 

J  17    6 

3     5     3} 

14.58      1 

33     9.6 

35     0 

3.5 

)    9    7J 

y 

8 

Jan.    ] 

3  17    6 

3     5     S| 

14.58      1 

33     9.6 

35     1 

3.8 

■ 

)    9    7i 

f 

May  2 

3  17    6 

3    5     SJ 

14  58      1 

33     9.6 

35    4 

4.5 

)    9    7j 

Sept  2 

3  17    6 

3     5     3} 

14.58      1 

33     9.6 

35     0 

3.5 

1    9    7i 

9 

Jan.   6 

3  17     6 

3    5     SJ 

14.58      1 

33     9-6 

34  10 

3.0 

)    9    7J 

May  1 

3  17    6 

3    5    3^; 

14.70      1 

34    09 

35    6 

4.1 

( 

)    9    7i 

Sept  ] 

3  17     6   ^ 

)    5    2|] 

L4u89      1 

34     6.2 

35     5 

2.6 

( 

)    9    7i 

1790 

Jan.  29 

3  17    6 

>     5     2}] 

14^88      1 

34     5.9 

35 

1.4 

< 

)    9    7J 

' 

May  4 

3  17    6   ^ 

1    5     3i] 

14.70      1 

34     0.9 

35    4 

3.7 

< 

>    9    71 

1 

Sept  3 

3  17     6   • 

>    5     2t] 

14.88      1 

34     5.9 

35     6 

29 

< 

)    9    7i 

1 

Jan.    4 

5  17     6 

)     5     3    ] 

14.76      1 

34     2.5 

35    6 

3.7 

I 

)    9    71 

) 

May   8 

3  17     6 

)     5     3i  ] 
)     5     21] 

14.70      1 

34     0.9 

35  11 

5.4 

1 

5    9    7{ 

y  10,689,510 

Sept  2 

J  17    6 

L4.94      1 

34     7.6 

35     6 

2.5 

[)    9    7i 

> 

2. 

Fan.    S 

3  17    6  0    5    4^ 

14.53      1 

33     S.2 

34    6 

2.4 

!)    9    71 

1 

Vf  ay   1 

3  17     6  0    5     5i 

14.25      1 

33     0.4 

34     3 

3.7 

D    9    71  }.n,108,855t 

Sept.  41 

3  17    6  0    5     5 

14.30      1 

93     1.8 

34    0 

2.5 

9    9    7J3 

*  Lords'  Report  on  ike  Bank*a  remminfr  Cat 
^  AmouDt  in  cirGalation  on  25t1i  February, 
-f  Average  of  January  and  July. 
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EXCHANGE. 


Price  of 
Standard 

Price  of 
Standard 

ThfSrrela- 
tive  Propor- 

Par of 
Ejcdiange 

Coune  of  Per  cent 
exchange  in  fitvoui 

Per  cent, 

-  - — -"  —^ 

above  tM 

Per,  cemiege 
bciowtfae 

Bank  of  England 
Notes  in  CJircnla- 

flAffI 

GMper 

SUver 

per 

tions  to  each 

with 

with 

of 

against 
London. 

Mintprxoe 

Mint  price 

01. 

OS. 

other. 

Hambro. 

Hambro. 

London. 

of  Gold. 

of  Gold. 

*m9Um 

L.    9. 

(2. 

C. 

#. 

d. 

Sch. 

gr. 

jL.    #. 

d. 

f.    #.     d. 

1793 

Jan.    1 

S  17 

6 

0 

5 

*f 

14.36  to  1 

33 

3A 

35     4 

6.1 

0    9     7i 

) 

May  8 

3  17 

6 

0 

5 

n 

14.88      I 

34 

5.U 

37     6 

8.7 

0    9    7J 

>  11.928,101* 

Sept.  t 

3  17 

6 

0 

5 

u 

15.12      1 

35 

0.6 

36    0 

2.7 

0    9    71 

j 

4 

Jan.    8 

S  17 

6 

0 

5 

n 

15.12      1 

35 

06 

35    9 

2.0 

. 

0    9    7J 

J 

May  2 

3  17 

6 

0 

5 

15 

15.18      1 

35 

2.JJ 

36    7 

4.0 

0    9    7i 

>  10,246,fi86* 

Sept.  2 

3  17 

6 

0 

5 

1 

15.24      I 

35 

3.9 

35     0 

10 

0    9    7i 

J 

5 

Jan.    2 

3  17 

6 

0 

5 

2J 

14.94      1 

34 

7.6 

34    6 

0.4 

0    9    7i 

7 

May   1 

8  17 

6 

0 

5 

1 

15.24      1 

35 

s.g 

34    4 

2.8 

0    9    7J 

}•  10,1 39  90s 

Sept.  1 

§ 

r 

5 

5J 

82    61 

3 

6 

Jan.    1 

0 

5 

H 

32    7 

1 

• 

May   S 

0 

5 

5 

33  10 

}  10,106,165  • 

1 

Sept.  2 

3  17 

6 

0 

5 

sj 

14  64      1 

33 

11.2 

33     7 

1. 

0    9    7J 

3 

7 

Jan.    3 

3  17 

6 

0 

5 

5 

14.80      1 

33 

i.e 

35    6 

7. 

T 

May  2 

3  17 

6 

0 

5 

6 

14.09      1 

32 

7.9 

36 

10. 

0    9    7i 

>n. 019,829 1 

Sept.  1 

3  17 

lOi 

0 

5 

1 

15.31      1 

35 

5.9 

38 

7. 

■ 

3 

^     8 

Jan.    2 

3  17  104 

0 

5 

0 

15.57      1 

36 

1.1 

38    2 

5.7 

i 

May   1 

3  17 

lOj 

r 

5 

H 

15.19      1 

35 

2.5 

87     8 

7. 

>  12,579,616 

' 

Sept.  4 

3  17 

lOJ 

0 

5 

1 

15.31      1 

35 

5.9 

37    6 

5S 

s 

9 

Jan.    1 

3  17 

9 

0 

5 

2 

15.05      1 

34 

10.5 

37    7 

7.7 

0    3    2i 

1 

May  d 

3  17 

9 

0 

5 

2 

15,05      1 

34 

10.5 

35    6 

J. 8 

0     3     2 

Y  13,450,294 

• 

Sept.  8 

3  17 

9 

. 

38    4 

1 

0     9     2} 

PereeHtage 
ofDMeoontoD 

i 

1800 

Jan.f  3 

■ 

0 

5 

7 

32 

BMikNotei. 

) 

May  2 

4     5 

0 

0 

5 

9i 

14.68      1 

34 

0.4 

32     b 

5^ 

9  « 

iif 

8    7    7f 

>  15,160,6.<t5 

Sept.  2 

4    5 

0 

0 

5 

9} 

14.68      1 

84 

0.4 

32     2 

5^5 

9    8 

111 

8    7    7J 

s 

1 

Jan.   2 

4    6 

0 

0 

5 

lOi 

14.64      1 

33 

11.2 

29     8 

12.6 

10    8 

8 

9    8  Hi 

i 

May  1 

4     3 

0 

0 

6 

U 

I8.74      1 

81 

la 

81     6 

J. 

6  11 

71 

6    3    7J 

>  15,810.902 

Sept  1 

0 

€ 

oj 

81     7 

s 

2 

Jan.    1 
May  4 
Sept.  8 

4    8 

6 

s 

5 
5 

9J 
6 

82     2 
82     8 
33     3 

t 

7     4 

SJ 

6  14    8| 

i  16,427,889 

8 

Jan    4 

0 

6 

7 

84 

1 

May  8 

0 

5 

8 

84     4 

i  16,505,272 

Sept  2 

0 

5 

6 

82  10 

3 

4 

Jan.   8 

0 

5 

8i 

84  10 

, 

7 

May  ] 

1 

35     9 

• 

1 

y  17,408,060 

Sept.  4 

4    0 

0 

0 

5 

4 

15.          1 

34 

9.3 

35  10 

3. 

2  14 

61(2  IS     1} 
6|   S  19    \\ 

3 

5 

Jan.   1 

4    0 

0 

0 

5 

6i 

14.44      1 

38 

5.7 

35     6 

6.0 

2  14 

> 

May  8 

4    0 

0 

0 

5 

*i 

14.88      ] 

84 

5.9 

35    5 

2.6 

2  14 

6i 

2  18     l| 

>  16,826,071 

Sept.  8 

4    0 

0 

35     5 

2  14 

6i 

2  18     l| 

S 

6 

Jan.   8 
May  2 
Sept  2 

0 
0 

5 
5 

9 

7J 

33     8 

33  8 

34  4 

1 

>  16,791,824 

7 

Jan.   2 
May  1 
Sept  4 

0 
0 
0 

5 
5 
6 

8 

7J 
7J 

34     8 
84  10 
34     8 

1 16,705,908 

8 

Jan.    ] 
May  3 

34     4 
84    9 

. 

}  17.1«8,649 

Sept  2 

84     8              j 

) 

^  Average  of  January  and  July. 

§  Wherever  a  blank  space  is  left,  it  shows  that  no  prices  of  bullion  are  quoted  of  that  date,  either  at  Lloyd*8» 
or  at  the  Bullion  Office  in  die  Bank  of  England. 

X  From  1797,  the  account  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation  is  taken  from  the  Table,  in  page  823  of  the 
Appendix  to  the  Lords'  Report  on  the  Expediency  of  the  Bank's  resuming  Cash  payments.  On  the  25th  February 
1797>  the  epoch  of  the  restriction  on  cash  paj^ments,  there  were  only  L.  8,640,250  notes  in  circulation. 

f  From  1800  to  1810,  standard  gold  ana  silver  in  bars  are  not  regularly  quoted.  Portugal  gold  in  coin,  being 
nearly  of  the  same  standard,  has  in  several  instances  been  quoted  as  standard  gold.  In  those  instances  where 
standard  silver  is  not  quoted,  the  deficiency  has  been  supplied  by  adding  2id.  to  the  ounce  of  new  dollars,  the  com« 
puted  difference  in  the  value  of  the  two  standards. 
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*]          Tables. 

4 

Price  of 

Price  of 

Thdrrela- 

Pir  of  Ex* 

docme  (APer  oaU,  1 » 

Per  cottage 

Per  eemtage  L    .    . .    .     . 

• 

Staadatd 

Stuidiid 

dte  piopor- 

duuige 

infRTOur 

r-er  cetti 

above  iJot 

of  Dial 

^mK«>*  «  ^?«^      ^"^N^^^ 

Gold 

ffer 

bSiytrper 

doD8  to  each 

with 

with 

of 

against 

Mincimoe 

on  Bank 

ivoiesm  iuciila-l 

01. 

1 

oz. 

other. 

» 

Hambra 

Hambro. 

London. 

*-**™««        of  Gold. 

Notes.' 

tioo. 

L.   #. 

<i. 

L. 

#.     d. 

Sch.    gr. 

£.     #.     d. 

£•       M. 

<f. 

1809 

Jan.     S 

0 

S    7i 

31     3 

) 

May     2 

4  11 

0 

0 

5     6i 

1 6.42  to  1 

38     0.8 

30     6 

19.9 

i6  17    1 

14     8 

^1 

M  8,927,833 

Sept.    5 

4     9 

10} 

0 

5    Si 

15.74 

1 

36  10.9 

29    0 

21.4 

X5     8     2 

IS     7 

0| 

10 

Jan.      2 

4     9  lOl 

0 

5    7J 

15.97 

1 

29     3 

15     8     2 

13     7 

oi 

1 

May     1 

31     3 

V  22,541^23 

Oct     9 

4    5 

0 

31     0 

9     2  llf 
12    7     2| 

8     7 

n 

i 

1 

11 

Jan.   22 

4     7 

6 

0 

5  11} 

14.68 

1 

34     9^9 

26     0 

253 

11     0 

0 

7 

May   U 

0 

6     1 

24     0 

V  23,282,671 

Aug.  30 

0 

6    2 

25     6 

J 

12 

Jan.  31 

4  18 

6 

27    6 

26     9    8J 

20  18 

9J 

) 

May  22 

4  17 

0 

0 

6    4 

15.32 

1 

S5    6.2 

29    0 

18.4 

24  11     2} 

19  14 

5 

S  23,237,318 

Oct.     2 

5     7 

0 

28     0 

37     8     Oi 

27     4 

7i 

) 

IS 

Jan.   22 

5     4 

0 

29    0 

30  10  11|25     2 

7 

May  21 

5     3 

0 

0 

6  10 

15.07 

34  11.2 

28     0 

24.6 

32     5     8} 

24     8 

0 

>- 24,023,569 

Oct.     1 

5     8 

0 

0 

6  11 

15.61 

36     2.S 

26     6 

29.1 

38  13     8} 

27  18 

0 

1 

14 

Feb.     8 

5     8 

0 

0 

6  11^ 

15.52 

S5    6.8 

29    0 

14.5 

38  13     8} 

27  18 

0 

1 

May  24 

5     3 

0 

28     0 

32     5     3} 

24     8 

0 

[  26,901,922 

Oct.     4 

4     5 

0 

0 

5    8 

15 

34     9.3 

32  10 

5.6 

9     2  Hi 

8     7 

si 

) 

15 

Jan.     S 

4     6 

6 

0 

5    9 

15.04 

34  10.4 

32     4 

7.3 

11     2     8| 

9  19 

^ 

May     2 

5     6 

0 

0 

6    94 

15.61 

S^     2.3 

28     2 

222 

36    2     41 

25  16 

9i 

>  26,887,017 

Sept.  15 

4    9 

0 

0 

5    9 

15.48 

$5  10.6 

32     9 

8.7 

14     5     9 

12  10 

0 

1 

16 

Jan.    16 

4     2 

0 

0 

5     4i 

15.63 

SQ     2.8 

34     4 

5.2 

5     5  Hi 

5     0 

7J 

1 

1 

May  28 

4     0 

0 

0 

5     1} 

15.61 

36    2.S 

S5  10 

1.0 

2  14     6| 

2  13 

H 

[^  26,574,840 

1 

Oct.     1 

3  19 

0 

0 

5'   0 

15.80 

36     7.5 

36  11 

0.8 

1     9     9 

1     8 

7 

1 

17 

Jan.    17 

3  19 

6 

0 

5     0} 

15.77 

36     6.7 

36     1 

1.3 

2  11     H 

2    0 

10} 

1 

June    6 

3  19 

0 

0 

5     3 

15.05 

34  10.7 

35     0 

0.3 

1     9    9 

1     8 

7 

>  28,274,901 

Sept.    5 

4     0 

0 

0 

5     3 

15.24 

S5     3.9 

35     2 

0.5 

2  14     6i 

2  13 

^i 

3 

18 

Jan.     9 

4     0 

6 

0 

5     3} 

15.21 

S5     3.1 

34     6 

2.2 

3     8     5| 

3    5 

2} 

) 

May  26 

4     1 

6 

0 

5     5} 

14.93 

34     7.3 

33  11 

2.0 

4  13     1 

4     8 

111 

>  27,221,208 

Sept.  15 

4     0 

0 

0 

5     4 

15.00 

34     9.3 

35     2 

1.1 

2  14     6i 

2  13 

li 

i 

19 

Jan.     8 

4     3 

0 

0 

5     5} 

15.20 

S5     2  9 

S3     9 

1.9 

6  11     7i 

6    3 

7 

Mar.  23 

4     1 

00 

5     6 

14.72 

34     1.5 

34     4 

0.6 

4     0     3} 

3  17 

21 

- 

II...ACCOUNT  of  the  Coursb  of  Exchange  of  Dublin  on  London,  from  1790  to  1810,  inclusiTe.  (The  first  ^tcr- 
teen  years  are  taken  from  the  Table  in  page  149  of  Mr  Pamell's  pamphlet ;  and  the  remaining  $even  years  from  the 
Tables  in  the- Appendix  to  the  Bullion  lUport.) 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

.ipril 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


1790. 


1791. 


1792. 


1793. 1794. 


1790. 


H 

8} 
8} 

8} 
81 
Si 

H 

8 

Bl 
8} 


1796. 


8* 

n 
9 

9  J 
9 

10 

lOJ 
lOi 
10} 
10} 
lOf 


1797. 


10} 

8i 
9} 

6} 

8} 

H 
7i 

H 
7 

7} 

TJ 
7 


1798. 


H 
9 

9\ 

9 

9} 

9} 
9} 

8 

8 

9 

9} 
9} 


1799. 


1800. 


1801. 


11 

12} 

12} 

14 

14 

13} 

16 

14 

16 

13} 

11 

11 


1802. 


11} 

12 

12} 

13 

12} 

12J 

11} 

12} 

12 

12 

12 


1803. 


12 

13f 
14} 
14} 
13} 
14} 

17 
15} 

17 

15} 

16} 


1804. 


15} 
16} 

17 

16} 

15 

11 

12 

11} 

Hi 

12} 

12} 

11} 


1805. 


8} 
10} 

9} 
11 

11 
U 

12} 

12 

11} 

Hi 

Hi 


isoe.  1807.  I18O8. 


9J 

n 

9i 

9i 

10 

9J 
91 

9 
8| 

7J 


1809. 


n 
n 

8 

n 

8J 
8J 
81 


1810. 


8 

81 
8J' 


*  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  on  Irish  Exchange  in  1804,  that  the  expence  of 
transmittine  L.  100  in  cash  from  London  to  Dublin,  and  vice  versa,  varied  from  1  to  l^per  ceni, ;  and  it  is  stated  by 
Mr  Foster  {Essays  on  Commercial  Exchange^  p.  175),  that  in  the  long  interval  from  1728  to  1797»  the  exchange  never 
varied  beyond  the  ekpence  of  sending  gold  from  the  one  country  to  the  other  except  in  1753,  when  the  paper  currency 
of  Dublin  had  been  very  much  depreciated.  (See  Mr  Parneirs  pamphlet  On  the  Principles  of  Currency  and  JSx» 
change^  4th  edit.  p.  168.) 
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Tables.     JII. ACCOUNT  of  the  Number  of  Bakk  of  Ibblakd  Notes  in  circulation,  including  Bank  Post  Bills, 

in  each  half  year,  commencing  with  the  half  year  ending  Ist  January  1797  to  Ist  January  1819,  bclu- 
sive.    (From  an  Account  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,) 


TaUes. 


1797»  January  1, 

July  1, 
1798,  January  1, 

July  1, 
1799*  January  1, 

July  1, 
1800»  January  1, 

July  1, 
iSOJy  January  1, 

July  1, 

1802,  January  1, 
July  1, 

1803,  January  1, 
July  1, 

1804,  January  1, 
July  1, 

1805,  January  1, 
July  1, 

1806,  January  1, 
July  1, 

1807,  January  1, 
July  1, 

1808,  January  1, 
July  1, 


L.  733,763 

785,101 

1,081,512 

1,245,214 

1,363,710 

1,557,737 
1,928,381 
2,317,235 
2,350,133 
2,323,901 
2,431,152 

8,587,187 
2,662,405 
2,617,144 
2.798,767 
2.859,977 
2.817,697 
2,778,635 

2,560,271 
2,517,581 
2,693,796 
2,789,544 

2,746,717 
2,798,835 


3     1 

9     1 
18     1 

17  11 

17    9 

12     4i 


4 
6 


9 


8    7J 
19  11 


16 

9 
5 


1 

I' 


10  4i 

15  7 

13  74 

7  3 


12 
12 


4 
3 


8  11 

7     IJ 
16    6 

5    2 

10    9i 


1809,  January  1, 
July  1, 

1810,  January  1, 
July  1, 

1811,  January  1, 
July  1, 

1812,  January  1, 
July  I, 

1813,  Januaiy  1, 
July  1, 

1814,  January  1, 
July  1, 

1815,  Januaiy  1, 

July  1. 

1816,  January  1, 
July  1» 

1817j  January  1, 
July  1, 

1818,  January  1, 
July  1, 

1819,  January  1, 


L.  3,002,699 
3,144,677 
3,170,064 
3,171,607 
3,331,892 
3,472,781 
3,61 6,476 
3,763,229 
8,957,920 
4,199,474 
4,]65p906 
4,281,449 
4,528,041 
4,434,455 
♦,179,549 
4,193,853 
4,277.018 
4,304,040 
4,387,155 
4,413,463 
4,477i019 


1 

8 

4 

3 

17 

1 

13 

3 

16 

0 

11 

9i 

13 

10 

11 

7i 

3 

m 

16 

H 

12 

7i 

17 

11 

7 

1 

0 

4 

4 

i\ 

11 

15 

H 

11 

n 

5 

H 

8 

0 

8 

5 

IV. — PAR  of  Exchange  between  England  and  the  Ibllowlng  places,  viz.  Amsterdam,  HanAurgh^  Paris, 
Madrid,  Lisbon,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Naples,  and  Venice,  the  same  being  computed  from  the  intrinsic  Value 
of  their  principal  Coins,  by  comparing  Gold  with  Gold,  and  Silver  with  Silver,  according  to  their  Mint  Re* 
gulations,  and  to  Assays  made  at  the  London  and  Paris  Mints.  (Given  in  by  Dr  Kelly  to  the  Committee 
Of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  the  Bank's  resuming  Cash  Payaaents.) 


GOLD. 

SILVER. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

Mint 
Reguk* 

AMBJIi 

Old  Coiiiftge. 

New  Coinage. 

Monie*  of  Eichaofei 

Mbt 

Mtiit 

tions. 

/ 

Regula- 

Asajrs. 

ReguU- 

Amtys. 

* 

Amsterdam,  Banco 

tions. 

tiona. 

36     8 

36   6,8 

37     3 

37  10,.5 

35     0 

35   6.5 

/Schillings  and  Pence  Flemish  pet 
\     Pound  Sterling.   Agio  2 per  cent. 

-    do.        Current 

11    4,5 

11    3,8 

11    8,5 

1111,8 

10  14,6 

1017,6 

/Florins  and  Stivers  per  POund  Ster- 

Hamburgh 

^T       9,d 

34    1,5 

35     1 

35   1,3 

32  11 

3211,5 

/  Schillings  and  Pence  Flemish  Banco 
1     per  Pound  SteHrng. 

Paris 

25  20 

25  26 

24  73 

21'  91 

23  23 

23  40 

/Francs  and  Cents  per  Pound  Ster- 
1      ling. 

Madrid 

37.3 

37.2 

89.2 

39.0 

41.7 

41.5 

J  Pence  Sterling  for  the  Piastre  or 
\     Dollar  of  Ei change. 

Lisbon 

67.4 

67.5 

60,41 

58.33 

64.30 

62.09 

Pence  Sterling  per  Milree. 

Leghorn         • 

49.1 

49.0 

46.46 

46.5 

49.6O 

49.5 

/  Pence  Sterling  per  PesHOi  of  Ex- 
change. 

Genoa 

4o.5 

45*5 

46.46 

48.9 

494 

52.0 

'Pence    Sterling  per  Pezza  Fuori 
Banco. 

Naples 

41.22 

•      * 

41.22 

•      • 

43.9 

^      • 

'Pence  Sterling  per  Ducat    (Neir 
Coinage  of  1813). 

Venice 

46.3 

46.0 

47.5 

49  0      44.6 

46.1 

Life  Piccoie  per  Pound  SterliRg. 

EXCHANGE. 
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V. — STABLE  containing  the  Value  of  the  Monies  of  Account  of  different  Places  (expressed  in  Pence  and  Decimals  of 
Pence),  according  to  the  Mint  Price  both  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  England ;  that  is,  L.3,  i7s.  lOJd.  per  oz.  for  Gold^  and 
56.  6d.  (as  fixed  in  the  New  Coinage)  per  oz.  for  Silver. 


Value  la 
SilTcr. 


Aix  la  Chi^elle, 
Amsterdam, 


33,  43 


Antwerp, 


Barcelona^ 
Basil, 


Berlin, 

Bern, 

Bremen^ 

Cassel, 
Cologne, 


Constaptinople, 

Dantzic, 

Denmark, 


England, 
Florence, 


France, 
Francfort, 


Germany, 


Geneva, 
Genoa, 


Hamburgh, 


58,  16 
23,  26 

139,  56 
55,  9^ 
22,  S^ 

134,  13 


Rixdollar  current, 
Rixdollar  banco  (agio  at  4 

P^r  cent*), 
Floriu  banco. 

Pound  Flemish  banco, 

Rixdollar  current. 

Florin  current, 

Pound  Flemish  current, 

Pound  Flemish  (money  of 
exchange),  -  131, 20 

Florin  (money  of  exchange),  21,^7 

Pound  Flemish  current,      112,  47 

Florin  current,  •  18,  73 

Libra  Catalan,  •  30, 28 

Rixdollar,  or  ecu  of  ex- 
change, 

Rixdollar  current, 

Pound  banco, 

Rixdollar  current. 

Ecu  of  3  livreii, 

Crown  of  25  batsen, 

Rixdollar  current, 

Rixdollar  in  Carls  d*or, 

Rixdollar  current, 

Rixdollar  specie  of  80  al- 
buses, 

Rixdollar  current  of  78  aU 
buses, 

Piastre,  or  dollar,        * 

Gulden  or  Florin, 

Rixdollar  specie, 

Rixdollar  crown  money 


Value  In 
Gold. 


50,32 
45,  19 


38,32 
45,  39 
37,82 


31,43 

variable 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

123,  87 
20,64 

106,  18 
17,  70 
26,70 

47, 
42,20 


50,  29  variable 


40,  24|variable 
39>68 


40,24 
33,40 


ditto 

42,90 

35,75 


variable 


ditto 
uncer. 

9> 


32,25 
18,96 
9>58 
58,25 
51,  49 
Rixdollar  Danish  currency,   47,13   44,88 
Pound  Sterling,         -  24D,       240^ 

Lira,         -  -  8, 62     8, 53 

Ducat,  or  crown  current,  60,  36  59,  7 1 
Scudo  d'oro,  or  gold  crown,  «  ■  6s,  97 
Livre  Tournois,  '        ••  10,  1 6     9,  38 

Franc  (new  system),  10,  331    9,  52 

Rixdollar  convention  mo« 

ney,         '  -  -        40,24  37.65 

Rixdollar  Muntae,  or  in 

small  coins, 
Rixdollar  current, 
Rixdollar  specie. 
Florin  of  the  Empire, 
Rixdollar  Muntzei 
Florin  Muntae, 
Litre  current,  •  17>  17   16,  93 

Florin,  •  ^  4, 89     4,  84 

Lira  fuori  Bancoi  -  8,  50     7,  83 

Pe2xa,or  dollar  of  exchange,  48,  90  45,  92 
Scudo  di  oambio,  or  crown 

of  exchange^  *  39*  12  36,  02 

Mark  Banco  (at  a  medium),  19^  39  variable 
Ponnd  Flemish  Banco,       145,  46   ditto 


83,  53 

40,  24  variable 
58,  65   ditto 
26,  83    ditto 
S3,  53   ditto 
22,36   ditto 


Hanover, 

Ireland, 

Konigsberg, 

Leghorn, 


Leipsic, 


Malta, 
Milan, 


Modena, 

Munich, 

Naples, 

Parma, 

Persia* 

Poland, 

Portugal, 


ditto     U  Riga, 


Rome, 

Russia, 

Sardinia, 

Sicily, 

Spain, 


Sweden, 

Switzerland, 

Trieste, 


Turin, 

Valencia,. 

Venice, 


Vieno«| 

Zurich, 


Valoft  Sn|  Value  in 
saver.       GokL 


d. 
Mark  current,  -  15, 78 

Pound  Flemish  current,  118,  32 
Rixdollar,  in  cask,  -  44,  71 
Rixdollar,  gold  value,  41,  51 

Pound  Irish,  -  221,56 

Gulden  or  florin,  -         12, 7 

Pezza  of  8  reals,  •  49,  76 
Lira  moneta  buona,  -  6,  65 
Lira  moneta  lunga,  •  8,  29 
Rixdollar  convention  money,  40,  24 
Rixdollar  in  Louis  d'ors  or 
Fredericks, 


Scudo  or  crown, 
Lira  Imperiale, 
Lira  corrente, 
Scudo  Imperiale, 
Scudo  corrente, 
Lira, 

Gulden  or  florin. 
Ducat  of  1818, 
Lira, 


d. 

variable 
ditto 
42,26 
39,24 

221,  56 

variable 
49,  16. 
8,55 
8,  19 

variable 


22,69 
11,08 
7,88 
64,  83 
45,  05    42,  78 

21,28 


39,68 
23,34 
10,  53 
7,44 
61,60 


22,  36 
43,90 
2,60 


Toman  of  100  mamoodis,  306,  15 


'Gulden  or  florin,           -  6,  4$ 

Milree,            -            -  73,  U 

Old  Crusade,             -  29»  27 

Rixdollar  Alberts,        -  55, 9t 
Rixdollar  currency   (agio 

at  40 /Mr  cent,),       -  39,  95 

Scudo  or  crown,          •  55, 40 

Scudo  di  Stampa  d'oro,  84,  49 

Ruble,            -  .          -  40,  98 

Lira,            •            -  1 9,  SS 

Ounce,        -            -  130, 44 

Scudo  or  crown,         •  52,  18 

Real  of  old  plate,          •  5,  25 

Real  of  new  plate,         •  5,  58 

Real  of  Mexican  plate,  6,  97 

Real  VelJon,              -  2,  79 
Dollar  of  old  plate  or  of 

exchange,            -  41, 99 

Rixdollar,               -  58,  9^ 

Franc  (new  system),      -  23,  57 

Florin,  Austrian  currency,  26,  8'    25,  05 

Lira,  Trie*»te  currency,  5,  07     4,  73 

Lira  di  piazza,            -  4,  96      4,  63 

Lira,            •  12,01    11,23 

Libra,            -            -  41, 99   36, 59 
Lira  piccola  (in  the   old 

coins), '         -            •  5, 39  t^ftriable 
Lira  piccola  (in  the  coins 
introduced  by  the  Aus« 
trians), 
Florin,            -            -  26,  Si- 
Real,             .              -  4,  S& 
Florin,  money  of  exchange,  27,  5? 
Florin  current,            .  25,  Oi? 


41,22 
2,40 

6,27 

67,34 

26,94 

variable 

ditto 

51,63 

78,73 

39,35 

18,  82 

124,  80 

*9,  92 

4,57 

4,86 

6,07 

2,43 

36,59 
56,  43 


4,  5^  ditto 


S5,  05 
variable 
ditto 
ditto 

(s.s.) 
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FAROE,  Faroer,  or  Feroe,  a  groupe  of  Euro- 
pean islancU;  situated  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  be- 
tween Shetland  and  Iceland,  about  200  miles  north- 
west of  the  former.  They  appear  to  form  the  coun- 
try described  by  the  early  Venetian  navigators  un- 
der the  name  of  Friesland,  though, that  term  was 
afterwards  applied  by  the  English  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  Greenland.  These  islands  are  twenty- 
two  in  number^  of  which  the  principal  are  Stromoe, 
Osteroe,  Suderoe,  Wangoe^  and  Sandoe.  They  are 
described  at  some  length  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
undeir  the  head  of  Feroe  ;  but  since  that  time,  a 
considerable  mass  of  new  information  has  been  com- 
municated by  the  work  of  the  Rev.  G.  Landt,  who 
resided  there,  as  a  clergyman,  for  upwards  of  twen- 
ty-five years ;  as  well  as  by  the  voyage  undertaken, 
in  1812,  with  a  laudable  view  to  the  promotion  of 
mineralogical  science,  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie  and 
Mr  Thomas  Allan;  We  shall  thus  be  enabled  to 
introduce  some  additional  particulars. 

These  islands  consist  throughout  of  rocks  and 
liills,  rising  to  a  considerable  height,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  narrow  vallies,  or  rather  ravines. 
Although,  however,  .these  hills  rise  abruptly,  there 
are  often  on  their  summits,  or  at  different  stages  of 
their  ascent,  plains  of  considerable  magnitude.  They 
everjHvhere  present  to  the  sea  perpendicular  cliffs, 
broken  into  a  thousand  fantastic  forms,  and  which, 
to  those  who  sail  along  the  coast,  nresent  at  every 
turn  the  most  picturesque  and  variecl  scenery.  The 
highest  peak  is  that  of  Skellingfell,  in  the  island  of 
Stromoe,  which  is  supposed  to  rise  about  3000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  rocks  consist  generally  of  trap, 
and  exhibit  little  variety  of  composition,  though  they 
present  some  striking  geological  phenomena.  The 
zeolites  and  dialcedonies  here  collected  have  long 
supplied  the  best  specimens  of  these  minerals  to  the 
cabmets  of  Europe.  Mr  Allan  was  surprised  to  find 
these  beautiful  minerals  so  little  prized  in  their  native 
region,  that  no  one  in  the  capital  could  give  him  any 
idea  where  they  were  to  be  found.  By  his  own  search, 
however,  he  obtained  some  very  splendid  specimens, 
particularly  of  several  rare  species  of  zeolite. 

The  population  of  the  Faroe.  Islands,  according 
to  a  statistical  table  drawn  up  in  1812,  amounted  to 
5S09.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  the 
infield,  or  cultivated  land,  being  supposed  to  bear  to 
the  outfield,  or  uncultivated,  the  proportion  of  1  to  60. 
The  plough  is  scarcely  ever  used,  being  in  fact  ill 
suited  to  the  rugged  and  uneven  surface  of  which 
all  the  islands  consist  The  ground  is  therefore 
turned  up  with  Uie  spade,  care  being  taken  not  to 
destroy  the  roots  of  the  grass.  Horses  and  cows 
are  few  in  number,  and  tne  latter  give  very  little 
milk,  in  consequence,  probablv,  of  die  coarse  hay 
upon  which  they  are  fed.  Sheep  form  the  chief 
riches  of  the  islanders,  and  the  number  possessed  by 
them  was  calculated,  in  1812,  at  85,807.  Some  in- 
dividuals have  flocks  of  two  or  three  hundred.  These 
sheep  are  allowed  to  run  about,  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  without  ever  being  housed,  and  in  severe 
seasons  sufier  considerably.    The  wool  is  generally 


coarse,  and  is  torn  off  the  animals  id  so  rough  a  man- 
ner, as  often  to  lacerate  the  skin.  The  fishery,  whic^ 
was  once  considerable,  has  been  neglected,  and  is 
now  of  little  ccmsequence.  The  catching  of  the 
numerous  birds  which  build  Uieir  nests  upon  the 
face  of  the  clift,  forms  a  great  source  of  subsistence 
to  the  inhabitants.  Those  employed  in  this  hazard* 
ous  trade  display  great  ingenuity,  and  the  most  ad- 
venturous spirit.  Sometimes  the  fowler  is  let  down 
from  the  top  of  the  cliff  hy  a  rope  fastened  to  his 
waist.  At  other  times,  where  there  is  any  footing 
at  all,  he  climbs  the  steepest  rocks,  or,  where  that  is 
impossible,  has  himself  thrust  up  by  poles  made  for 
the  purpose.  The  puffin  (Alca  Arctica)  is  the  most 
common  of  these  birds,  and  the  eider  duck  is  here 
often  shot  for  food. 

The  Danrish  government  has  given  the  monopoly 
of  the  trade  of  the  Faroe  Islands  to  a  mercanUle 
house  at  Copenhagen  (Frische  and  Company),  under 
the  condition  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  ^rain,  at  .a  constant  fixed  price. 
Should  the  market  pnce  be  sudi  as  to  render  this  a 
losing  transaction,  the  merchant  is  indemnified  by 
government.  This  care  of  provisioning  the'  islands 
IS  probably  superfluous;  and  the  natur^  bad  effects 
of  a  monopoly  are  felt  in  the  high  price  of  other  im- 
ported articles,— a  good  jacket  being  often  given  for 
a  few  leaves  of  tobacco.  The  exports  consist  of 
hose  knit  on  the  islands,  to  the  annual  amount  of 
100,000  pairs,  tallow,  fish,  train-oil,  feathers,  skins, 
and  butter.  During  the  late  war  between  Britain 
and  Denmark,  the  tort  of  Thorshaun  was,  m  1808, 
destroyed  by  Captain  Baugh,  lest  it  should  afford 
harbour  to  privateers.  A  German  adventurer,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Baron  Hompesch,  afterwards 
landed  and  plundered  the  place;  but  his  conduct 
was  handsomely  disavowed  by  the  British  govern^ 
ment,  who  even  restored  the  value  of  the  property 
of  which  the  natives  had  f>een  robbed.  Finding, 
also,  that  the  people  having  lost  their  communica- 
tion with  Denmark,  were  in  danger  of  suffisring  from 
famine,  she  permitted  a  limited  intercourse  to  be 
carried  on,  under  licence,  from  Leith.  The  peace 
has  since  restored  all  things  to  their  usual  channel. 

Thorshaun,  the  principal  place  in  the  country, 
does  not  contain  above  518  inhabitants.  It  is  situat- 
ed on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  of  Stromoe,  up- 
on a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  having  creeks  on  each 
side  where  ships  may  be  safely  moored.  The  houses 
are  built  of  wood,  and  roofed  with  birch  bark  cover- 
ed with  turf;  the  greenness  of  which  makes  it  im- 
possible, at  a  very  short  distance,  to  distinguish  the 
place  from  the  surrounding  fields.  The  character 
of  the  people  is  generally  marked  by  great  simplici^ 
of  manners,  kindness,  and  hospitality.— -See  A  Dr- 
scription  of  the  Faroe  Idands.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Landt. 
Translated  from  the  Danish.  London,  1810.— >lii 
Account  ofiome  Geological  Facts  observed  in  the  Fa- 
roe Islands.  By  Sir  George  Stewart  Mackenzie, 
Bart.  (Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edim* 
Vol.  Vll,\—Am  Account  of  the  Mineralogu  of  the  Fa^ 
roe  Islands.  By  Thomas  Allan,  Esq.  (IM.)      (b.) 
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Fergttfoo.        FERGUSON   (AdaVi   LL.D.)»  a  tlistinguished 
Philosopher  and  Historian,  was  bom  at  Logientit,  in 
the  Highlands  of  Perthshire,  on  the  20th  of  June 
1723*     His  father,  the  Reverend  Adam  Ferguson,  a 
native  of  the  ndghbouring  parish  of  Moulin,  bad  been 
minister  of  Crathie  and  Braemar,  in  Abenleenshire, 
from  1700  to  1714 ;  and,  on  the  eve  of  the  ensuing  Re» 
bellion,  had  been  translated  to  Logierait,  where  he  pass* 
ed  the  remainder  of  his  long  life,  discharging  the  duties 
of  his  laborious  charge  with  such  exemplary  piety,  fi« 
delity,  and  firmness,  that,  though,  at  the  period  of  his 
induction,  the  parishioners  were  almost  universally 
hostile  to  Presbyterian  principles,  he  speedily  secured 
the  respect  and  admiiation  of  all  ranks ;  and,  till  the 
close  of  his  incumbency,  in  1754,  retained  a  degree  of  in* 
fluence  which  proved  that  his  knowledgeof  mankind  was 
not  inferior  to  his  zeal  for  their  religious  improvement* 
This  excellent  man  left  a  numerous  family,' of  whom 
Adam  was  his  youngest  son,  by  Mary  Gordon,  daugh« 
ter  oi'  Mr  Gordon  of  Hallhead,  in  Aberdeenshire. 

It  u  believed  that  Adam  received  the  first  part 
of  his  education  at  the  vilhige  school  of  his  native 
parish,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr  John  Con* 
nacher,  of  whose  literary  attainments  little  can  now 
be  ascertained,  though  some  of  his  pupils  are  still 
alive*  Whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  this  teach- 
er, they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  estimated  so 
highly  as  those  of  the  schoolmaster  of  Dunkeld  and 
Perth;  to  one  or  other  of  which  places  it  was  at  this 
time  customary  for  the  parishioners  of  Logierait  to 
send  such  of  their  sons  as  they  wished  to  prepare  for 
a  course  of  academical  study.  Two,  at  least,  of  Mr 
Ferguson's  younger  sons  attended  the  grammar-school 
of  Perth,  between  the  years  1732  and  1738,  while  Mr 
James  Martin  was  Rector,  and  Mr  Andrew  Comfute 
one  of  the  assistants.  Under  the  tuition  of  these  able 
and  diligent  instructors,  Adam  is  said  to  have  made 
uncommon  proga*ss  in  classical  literature ;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  benefit  which  he  derived  from  his 
teachers,  he  possessed  the  advantage  of  living  un« 
der  the  protection  of  a  respectable  citizen,  William 
Ferguson,  his  relative,  a  merchant  in  the  town,  and  at 
one  time  chief-magistrate. 

Towards  the  end  of  autumn  1738,  when  he  had  en« 
tered  into  his  sixteenth  year,  he  was  removed  from 
school  to  the  University  df  St  Andrews,  where  his  fa» 
ther  had  commenced  his  studies  fifty  years  before,  un-i 
der  a  very  meritorious  Regent,  Mr  John  Row,  son  of 
the  minister  of  Ceres ;  who,  being  grandson  of  the  well- 
known  David  Ferguson,  minister  of  Dunfermline,  was 
influced,  by  the  claims  of  kindred,  as  well  as  of  duty, 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  improvement  of  a 
youth  whom  he  soon  discovered  to  be  highly  deserv« 
Ing  of  his  favour.  It  so  happened,  that  one  of  the  col- 
leagues of  Mr  Row  was  still  a  master  of  St  Leonard's 
CoUege,  and  that  all  the  other  masters  were  of  nearly 
the  same  standmg  with  the  elder  Mr  Ferguson,  who 
was  thus  confirmed  in  his  preference  of  the  college  in 
which  he  had  prosecuted  his  own  philosophical  studies. 
At  this  very  juncture,  the  Principal  of  St  Leonard's 
College  died,  and  the  other  Professors,  at  whose  al- 
most unanimous  recommendation,  Mr  Tullideph  was 
appointed  to  the  vacant  chair,  anticipated  the  most 
prosperous  results  from  his  efforts  to  promote  the  good 
of  an  establishment  which  they  considered  as  having 
firileo  into  disrepute,  in  consequence  of  the  feeble 
and  undignified  administration  of  his  predecessors. 
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The  Greek  class  in  St  Leonard's  College  was  fit  F«rgusoiu 
this  time  taught  with  great  reputation,  by  Mr  Francis 
Pringle,  who  had  obtained  his  office  in  i699;  but, 
though  no  other  teacher  of  that  language  in  Scotland 
could  pretend  to  rival  him,  the  average  number  of 
students  who  were  received  annually  under  his  charge, 
from  1738  to  1747,  was  not  more  than  eleven ;  while 
the  average  of  entries  to  the  corresponding  class  in  St 
Salvator's  College  scarcely  amounted  to  six.    Adam 
Fei^uson  was  enrolled  in  Mr  Pringle's  class  as  a  ter- 
nar,  the  same  rank  of  students  which,  in  the  days  of 
Buchanan,  was  characterized  by  the  term  pauper; 
that  is  to  say,  one  who  pays  the  lowest  rate  of  fees. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  Ferguson,  after  a  compara- 
tive trial,  was  admitted  one  of  the  foundation  bursars, 
having  stood  first  in  the  list  of  successful  competitors. 
If  it  were  so,  the  victory  was  not  very  splendid,  as,  of  t!;e 
twelve  who  entered  the  class  along  with  him,  not  more 
than  eight  (being  of  the  denomination  of  temars)  could 
have  been  permitted  to  take  a  share  of  the  contest. 

Besides  Pringle,  the  other  masters  in  St  Leonard's 
College  were,  John  Craigie,  admitted  Professor  of  Phi. 
losophy  in  I691,  Ninian  Young,  Professor  of  Hu- 
manity, and  Henry  Rymer,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
both  admitted  in  1709,  and  David  Young,  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  admitted  in  I7lfi.  Before  the  end  of 
the  Session  173P,  Charies  Gregory,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, resigned  in  favour  of  his  son,  David,  who, 
though  a  very  ordinary  man,  was  the  most  popular 
teacher  of  geometry  ever  known  in  that  University, 
which  had  many  years  before  numbered  among  its 
Piroffssors  the  inventor  of  the  reflecting  telescope. 

The  method  of  teaching  in  St  I^onard's  College  at 
this  period  did  not  materially  differ  from  that  which  had 
been  pursued  in  the  former  century.  The  Professors, 
in  general,  followed  the  beaten  track  in  which  they 
had  been  guided  by  their  predecessors ;  and  the  tasks 
which  they  exacted  from  the  students  were  little  more 
than  exercises  of  memory.    A  young  man  of  slender 
abilities  might  easily  dbtinguish  himself  as  much  as 
his  most  ingenious  associates,  who  might  be  apt  to 
underrate  acquirements  which  were  more  accessible 
to  plodding  industry  than  to  original  talents.   We  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  Ferguson  acquired  little 
more  at  this  seminary  than  a  high  admiration  of  the  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  literature,  to  the  beauties  of  which  he 
was  moro  nearly  introduced  than  he  had  hitherto  been ; 
and  that  his  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  philosophy 
were  all  made  at  a  subsequent  period.    £ven  under  the 
vigilant  and  severe  inspection  of  Principal  Tullideph,  the 
discipline  of  the  College  was  by  no  means  good ;  and, 
in  Mr  Pringle's  class  particularly,  some  of  the  young 
gentlemen  conducted  themselves  so  improperly  as  to 
have  narrowly  escaped  the  disgrace  of  being  refused 
their  degrees,  afWr  they  had  undergone  the  usual  trials. 
Mr  Ferguson  obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
on  the  4th  of  May  1742,  when  he  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  nineteenth  year*    The  Regent  under  whom 
he  finished  his  course  of  physical  study  was  Mr  David 
Young,  whose  text-book  was  Keill's  Introductio  ad 
veram  Phyncanu 

The  minister  of  Logierait  had  attempted  to  induce 
some  of  his  other  sons  to  follow  his  own  profession  ; 
but,  as  they  had  all  testified  a  disinclination  to  this 
line  of  life,  he  determined  to  breed  his  youngest  son  to 
the  church  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  sent  to  the  Divi- 
nity Hall  at  St  Andrews,  in  November  1742,  when 
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FergoMB,^  the  theological  department  of  Uudy  was  soperintend* 
rd  by  Principal  Muriaon  and  Professors  Shaw  and 
Campbell ;  the  last  of  whom,  a  man  of  talents  and 
learning,  was  well  known  by  his  writings ;  but,  like 
several  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  chair,  he 
scarcely  ever  lectured  at  alt.  Mr  Ferguson  studied 
also  a^  year  or  two  at  Edinburgh  under  Professors 
Gowdie  and  Cuming ;  but  his  attention  appears  to 
have  been  given  chiefly  to  pursuits  not  immediately 
connect^  with  his  clerical  views. 

In  the  year  1745,  when  he  had  attended  Divi- 
nity only  one-half  of  the  usual  period,  an  appoint- 
ment  was  offered  to  him,  which  he  could  not  hold 
%v i thou t "ordination.  It  was  represented  to  the  Ge« 
neral  Assembly,  that  Lord  John  Murray,  Colonel  of 
the  Highland  Regiment  (the  42d)^  was  desirous  of 
having  a  chaplain  of  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  possessed  of  the  Irish  language ;  and  that 
Mr  Adam  Ferguson,  though  he  had  not  studied  divi- 
nity the  full  period  of  six  years,  was  pitched  upon 
.  for  that  office,  provided  the  Assembly  would  allow 
the  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld  to  take  him  on  trials. 
The  Assembly,  in  respect  of  the  young  man's  capaci- 
ty and  good  character,  authorized  the  Presbytery  to 
ordain  him  ou  passing  his  first  trials ;  and,  according- 
ly, he  was  ordained  at  Dunkeld^  on  the  2d  of  July 
1745.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  joined  the  regiment, 
in  which  he  continued  to  serve  till  1757;  about  the 
beginning  of  which  year  he  was  elected  keeper  of  the 
Advocates'  Library,  on  the  resignation  of  the  cele- 
brated David  Hume.  About  a  year  after,  Mr  Fer- 
guson was  succeeded  in  this  office  by  Mr  William 
\Vallace junior,  advocate. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1767i  Mr  Ferguson  ren- 
dered himself  conspicuous  by  the  interest  which  he 
took  in  the  success  of  the  Tiagedy  of  Douglas,  writ- 
ten by  his  friend  Mr  Hume.  He  published  a  defence  of 
the  morality  of  stage  piayt,  which,  though  its  merit  is 
not  of  the  highest  urdtr,  was  admitted  by  the  opposite 
party  to  be  '*  the  only  piece  on  that  side  that  wa9  writ- 
ten with  any  tolerable  degree  of  discretion."  After  Mr 
Hume  resigned  his  living  in  June  17579  Mr  Fergu- 
son and  he  retired  to  country  lodgings  at  Braid,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  where  they  spent  a  few 
mouths  iu  a  course  of  laborious  study,  enlivened  by 
the  intercourse  of  friendship.  As  Mr  Ferguson's 
campaigning  habits  had  reconciled  him  to  a  migra- 
tory life,  it  la  not  easy  to  trace  him  through  all 
his  changes  of  residence.  During  his  father's  life- 
time he  had  great  satbfaction  in  making  occasional 
excursions  to  the  Highlands,  and  thinking  aloud  in  his 
solitary  walks,  amidst  the  lakes  and  forests  of  Ran* 
noch,  or  on  the  summit  of  his  native  mountains,  where 
one  of  the  most  raagoificent  prospects  in  nature  was 
displayed  before  his  eyes.  It  was  here  that  thn  lofty 
enthusiasm  of  his  spirit  was  nursed  and  matured ;  and 
it  was  not  so  much  in  the  intercourse  with  polished 
society  as  In  the  wilds  of  Atbol  that  he  acquired 
that  dignity  and  ease  of  manner  for  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished above  most  of  the  Htcrary  men  of  his  coun« 
try.  To  use  his  own  expressive  words :  **  If  1  had- 
not  been  in  the  Highlands  ol  Scotland,  I  might  be  of 
their  mind  who  think  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  and 
Versailles  the  only  polite  people  in  the  world.  It  is 
truly  wonderful  to  see  persons  of  every  sex  and  age, 
who  never  travelled   beyoinl   the   nearest  mountain. 
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possess  themselves  perfeetly,  peilbrm  acts  of  kindness 
*witb  an  aspect  of  dignity,  and  a  perfect  discenimeiit 
of  what  is  proper  to  oblige.  This  is  seldom  to  be  sfsen 
in  our  cities  or  in  our  capital;  but  a  person  amoQg 
the  mountAins,  who  thinks  himself  nobly  born,  con- 
siders courtesy  as  the  test  of  his  rank.  Ue  net er  saw  a 
•superior^  and  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  embarraa- 
sed.  He  has  an  ingenuous  deference  for  those  who  have 
seen  more  of  the  world  than  himself;  bat  never  saw  the 
neglect  of  others  assumetl  as  a  nuirk  of  superiority.** 

In  the  year  1759,  he  was  elected  Professor  ol*  Na- 
tural Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Eldinburgh,  in 
tho  room  of  Ur  John  Stewart.  Ue  had  not  made 
physical  science  the  principal  object  of  iits  inquiries ; 
and,  indeed,  he  had  not  studied  It  much  more  a^ 
ientively  than  moat  yoang  men  do  in  the  common 
-routine  of  academical  instruction.  But  with  only 
four  months  to  prepare  for  the  labours  of  the  win- 
ter, he  qualined  himself  so  well  as  to  give  universal 
satisfaction.  He  conducted  this  brancii  of  education 
five  years,  and  by  adapting  his  lectures  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  young,  contrived  to  render  the  study  mora 
interesting  than  it  had  been  commonly  considend* 
At  this  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  well-known  Sg^ 
led  Society  of  Edinburgh,  institnted  iu  1 754,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  philosophical  discussion,  and 
training  the  members  to  the  praclace  of  public  speaks 
ing.  The  ardour  of  this  society  did  not  begin  to  lai^ 
guish  till  the  year  176'S,  when  aaolher  association, 
e€|ually  celebrated,  was  formed  by  the  literary  circle 
of  Edinburgh ;  the  design  of  which  was  to  rouse  the 
country  to  demand  from  the  Legislature  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  militia  in  Scotland.  Mr  Ferguson  may  slU 
most  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  this  society ;  and 
it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  it  received  a  name  (The 
Poker)  which  was  sufficiently  significant  in  the  ears 
of  the  initiated,  but  utberiy  uuintelligible  by  straagen« 
His  satirical  pamphlet,  entitled.  The  History  i^  Sister^ 
Pegf  was  intended  to  forward  the  object  6£  this  pa«* 
triotic  society ;  aiMl  it  is  perhaps  the  only  productioa 
connected  with  that  cau^,  which^  at  this  distance  of 
time,  is  capable  of  exciting  any  interest. 

In  17^3,  Mr  Ferguson  was  applied  to  by  the 
Barl  of  Warwick  to  take  charge  of  his  two  younger 
sonSy  the  Honourable  Charles  and  Robert  Grevitlcv 
whose  eldest  brother  Lord  Grcvilte  had  received  pari 
of  his  education  under  the  eye  of  Principal  Hobertson. 
These  young  gentlemen  resided  some  years -in  hia 
hott^,  and  both  they  and  their  tutor  Mr  Macphersoa 
repaid  his  attention  to  their  improvement  by  the 
warmest  affection  and  gratitude.  Lord  Warwick^ 
who  had  been  advised  by  General  Clerk  to  place  his 
sons  under  Mr  Ferguson's  care^  was  not  insensible  of 
the  **  great  benefit  they  had  reaped  from  his  tui* 
tion,  and  advantagecHii  as  wi-ll  as  manly  and  frieiMlly 
conversation.^  Mr,  afterwards  Sir  John,  Macphert»o% 
at  tho  same  time  ackiwwiedged,  that  *^  to  him  he  o%vw 
ed  all  his  knowledge^  as  well  as  all  his  success  in  life.** 

On  the  appointment  of  Mr  BaUour  to  the  Ppofes« 
sorship  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  iu  I764> 
Mr  Ferguson  was  elected  by  the  Magistrates  of  Edin* 
burgh  to  succeed  him  in  the  chair  of  Moral  Pfailoso* 
phy.  This  had  long  been  a  iimnirite  object  of  hit 
ambitiotti  ami  about  ten  years  before,  when  the  able 
and  accomplished  Mr  Cleghom  was  on  his  death-bed, 
he  urged  his  young  friend  to  apply  for  the  office^ 
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Vagom.  whicb,  in  his  apprehension,  no  man  was  more.capa* 
ble  of  adorning.  Mr  Cleghorn,  after  expressing  his 
regret  at  having  no  such  influence  with  the  patrons  as 
to  secure  sucl>  an  arrangement,  aJded,  as  Mr  Fergu- 
son sometimes  related  with  much  emotion,  "  I  can 
only  say  of  you,  as  Uamlet  did  of  Fontinbrasi  He  has 
my  dying  voice. ^* 

Mr  Ferguson  entered  on  his  new  duties  with  a  de- 
gree of  spirit  and  activity,  from  which  the  most  splen- 
did results  were  to  be  anticipated.     In  one  particular, 
)iis  mode  of  lecturing  was  singular,  and  not  easily  imi- 
tated.    After  having  delineated  Uie  general  plan  of 
his  course,  and  committed  it  to  writing,  he  resolved 
hot  to  write  a  system  of  lectures,  but  to  endeavour  to 
make  himself  master  of  every  part  of  his  subject,  and 
to  trust  to  the  moment  of  delivery  for  the  expression 
of  his  sentiments.  .  This  method  of  discoursing  was 
In'  his  hands  very  happily  executed ;  but  its  success 
depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  state  of  his  health 
and  spirits,  as  well  as  upon  the  interest  excited  by 
the  different  subjects  of  discussion.     Perhaps  no  lec- 
turer, with  the  exception  of  his  immediate  successor^ 
was  ever  more  admired.     His  class  was  crowded  by 
great  numbers  of  gentlemen  of  high  rank  and  offi- 
cial station,  'as  well  as  by  younger  students.     In  the 
mean  time,  eagerly  as  he  applied  to  the  discharge  of 
his  professional  duties,  his  attention  was  extended  to 
other  branches  of  inquiry ;  and  within  little  more  than 
a  year  after  he  commenced  his  labours  as  a  lecturer  on 
morals,  he  sent  to  the  press,  his  Essay  on  the  History 
of  Civil  Society  ;  a  work  which  was  received  with  an 
expression  of  public  applause,  which  even  exceeded 
the  high  expectations  of  his  friends.     "  Ferguson's 
book  (says  Mr  Hume,  writing  to  Dr  Robertson  from 
London)  goes  on  here  with  great  success."    Gray,  the 
poet,  says,  "  There  are  uncommon  strains  of  elo- 
quence in  it;  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  not  one 
single  idiom  of  his  country  (I  think)  in  the  whole 
work.^'     Mr  Hume,  in  a  letter  to  the  author  (dated 
loth  March  1767),  congratulates  him  on  the  success 
of  the  book,  adding  that  he  had  "  met  with  nobody 
that  had  fead  it  who  did  not  praise  it.     Lord  Mans- 
field is  very  loud  to  that  purpose  in  his  Sunday  So- 
cieties.    I  heard  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Lord  Lyttletou 
express  the  same  sentiment;  and  what  is  above  all, 
Caddel,  I  am  told,  is  already  projecting  a  second  edi- 
tion of  the  same  quarto  size."   Mr  Hume  then  informs 
iiim,  that  Lord  Shelbunie  and  Lord  Bute  were  among 
his  most  zealous  partizans;    the  last  declaring  the 
book  one  of  the  best  he  ever  read.    Charles  Towns- 
bend  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion,  as  he 
read  it  five  times  over. 

General  Clerk  had  pressed  the  author  to  dedicate 
his  work  to  Lord  Shelburne,  who  had  signified  his  in- 
tention of  offering  Mr  Ferguson  the  government  of 
West  Florida;  upon  which  occasion  his  Lordship 
laughed  very  heartily,  when  the  General  expressed  his 
Conviction,  that  Mr  Ferguson  was  more  usefully  em- 
ployed as  a  teacher  of  science.  The  book,  however, 
appeared  without  kay  dedication.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  year.  Lord  Shelburne  intimated  a  hope  of 
getting  Mr  Ferguson  established  with  a  proper  appoint- 
ment at  Oxford;  and  some  other  persons  of  influ- 
ence meditated  a  design  of  employing  him  in  one 
of  the  departments  of  state.    This  purpose  was  frus- 
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trated  in  all  probabiTity  by  a  temper,  which  did  l^erguson. 
not  permit  him  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
views  of  those  whose  maxims  of  conduct  he  did  not 
entirely  approve.  Another  circumstance  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  also  operated  to  obstruct  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  schemes  which  were  devised  for  his  ad- 
vancement. At  this  time  he  married  Miss  Burnet, 
a  young  lady  nearly  connected  with  his  motlier's  fa- 
roily,  and  still  more  neariy  related  to  his  intimate 
friend  Dr  Black.  Soon  afterwards  he  began  to  cuU 
tivate  a  farm  in  the  parish  of  Currie,  and,  at  a  con- 
sideral)le  sacrifice  of  private  interest,  gratified  his  taste 
for  improvement  by  transforming  a  barren  heath  into 
a  scene  which  became  distinguished  for  beauty  and 
fertility. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  any  combination  of 
circumstances  to  abate  his  literary  activity ;  and  he 
not  only  continued  to  conduct  the  business  of  his  class 
with  unremitted  diligence,  but  seized  every  interval  of 
leisure  which  he  could  command,  to  collect  materials 
for  a  history  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth.     While 
he  was  proceeding  in  his  researches,  he  was  solicited 
by  Philip,  Eari  of  Stanhope  (the  editor  of  Dr  Robert 
Simson^s  posthumous  works),   and   the  other  guar* 
dians  of  Charles,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  to  superintend 
the  education  of  that  young  nobleman,  then  in  his  nine- 
teenth year.     The  negociation  was  conducted  through 
the  mediation  of  Dr  Adam  Smith,  who,  judging  the  offer 
to  be  advantageous  to  his  friend,  exerted  himself  with 
great  earnestness  to  induce  him  to  accept  it/   Lord 
Stanhope  was  extremely  anzious  to  obtain  the  able 
services  of  Dr  Ferguson  without  delay,  as  he  con- 
ceiA'ed  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  his  young 
kinsman  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  <'  a  person  so 
well  qualified  to  complete  the  remaining  part  of  his 
education,  and  to  repair  the  neglects,  omissions,  and 
errors,  which  had  unfortunately  been  committed  in  the' 
former  part  of  it;''     The  proposal  had  originally  been 
made  early  in  the  year  1773,  and  was  renewed  in  De- 
cember, soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  session 
of  the  college,  when  Dr  Ferguson  was  engaged  not 
only  in  teaching  his  own  class,  but  also  in  lecturing 
on  natural  philosophy,  the  professorship  of  which  had 
recently  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  relation 
Mr  Russell.    He  was  not  able  to  prevail  on  the  pa- 
trons to  accept  of  a  substitute  to  complete  the  labours 
of  that  session ;  but  after  obtaining  leave  of  absence 
for  the  next  session,  he  joined  his  young  charge  at 
Geneva,  in  May  1774,  and  at  first  entertained  hopes 
that  his  labours  might  prove  beneficial.    The  connec- 
tion, however,  was  not  so  agreeable  as  he  expected, 
and  it  terminated  aboot  twelve  months  af^rwards.   In 
the  mean  time,  he  had  very  nearly  been  deprived  of 
his  office  in  the  University.    The  town-council  had, 
at  hb  desire,  appointed  Mr  John  Bruce  (then  assist- 
ant, and  afterwards  successor  to  Mr  Stevenson)  to 
teach  the  Moral  Philosophy  during  the  session  1774 
and  1775 ;  but  before  the  conclusion  of  the  session, 
they  Uiought  fit  to  rescind  this  act,  and  to  declare  the 
office  vacant.     His  friends  in  the  University,  particu- 
larly Drs  Robertson,  Blair,  and  Black,  were  exceed, 
ingly  indignant  at  this  proceeding ;  more  especially  as 
Sir  John  Pringle  had  been  permitted  to  be  several 
years  absent ;  and  at  that  very  time  the  Professors  of 
Mathematics,  and  of  the  Theory  of  Medicine,  had 
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PQ|;iiMn.    both  been  allowed  to  discharge  their  duly  by  substi- 
tutes for  two  years  without  quarrel.     As  the  council, 
however,  seemed  to  have  determined  to  fill  up  the 
place  by  a  new  election,  it  became  necessary  for  his 
Triends  to  apply  to  tbc  Court  of  Session  to  put  a  stop 
to  their  proceedings.    *'  I  have  been  much  obliged 
(says  he,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend)  to  the  general  voice 
that  was  raised  in  my  favour,  as  well  as  to  the  ar- 
dent zeal  of  particular  friends.    Hay  Campbell  (af* 
terwards  Lord  President)   has  given   me  proofs   of 
friendship  which  1  can  never  forget     Pulteney  has 
behaved  to  me  in  every  thing  as  he  would  have  done 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Poker  Club.    I  have  always 
been  an  advocate  for  mankind,  and  am  a  more  deter- 
mined one  than  ever;  the  fools  find  knaves  are  no 
more  than  necessary  to  give  others  something  to  do/* 
After  his  return,  he  continued,  as  formerly,  to  divide 
his  time  between  his  literary  and  agricultural  pursuits^ 
and  engaged  occasionally  in  the  political  controversies 
which  agitated  the  country  during  the  progre.ss  of  the 
American  war.     Besides  his  pamphle^  in  answer  to 
pr  Price's  observations  on  liberty,  he  communicated 
his  views  from  time  to  time  to  Sir  William  Pulteneyi, 
and  other  membera  of  Parliament ;  and  when  it  was 
resolved  by  government  to  send  out  Commissioners  to 
quiet  the  disorders  in  the  colonies,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Commission.  It  appears  from  a  letter 
of  General  Putnam^  dated  July  1778*  that  the  nomi-* 
nation  of  Or  Ferguson  was  very  agreeable  to  the  more 
intelligent  part  of  the  Americans,  who,  not  without 
reason,  were  dissatisfied  to  find  that  the  commissioners 
were  fettered  by  restrictions,  which  rendered  their  ap- 
pointment nugatory.     "  I  am  very  sorry  (he  writes) 
that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  still  so  blind 
.to  their  owp  and  ojur  interest,  as  to  send  Dr  Ferguson 
4nd  the  rest  of  the  worthy  gentlemen  over  to  America 
with  limited  power,  and  that  to  last  only  till  July 
^779*  aiid  then  to  be  revoked  by  them  if  they  think 
^t,  by  which  means  I  am  deprived  of  seeing  your 
friend  Dr  Fergusoi\,  which  gives  me  great  pain,  as  I 
i^lways  have  heard  of  bis  being  a  gentleman  of  the  first 
character  for  learning,  good  sense,  and  humanity.*' 
It  is  well  known,   that  the  Commissioners  returned 
without  accomplishing  the  object  of  their  mission ; 
but  they  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  more  useful 
information  of  the  state  and  temper  of  the  country 
than  goveromeat  had   received  in  all  the  previous 
course  of  the  contest    While  Dr  Ferguson  was  absent 
during  the  session  1778,  ]779»  ^^^  pl^ce  was  sup. 
plied  by  Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  who,  abput  6ve  years 
afterwards,  was  destined  to  succeed  him  in  the  Chair 
qf  Moral  Philosophy. 

'  In  the  year  1780  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of 
apoplexy^  wluch,  though  not  violent,  was  sufficient 
ia  alarm  .bit  friends  fur  his  safety.  This  formi- 
dable iJection  did  not,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
impair  the  force  of  h'ls  understanding;  apd  so  ab- 
stemiouA  did  he  afterwards  become,  as  not  only  to 
secure  himself  against  the  recurrence  of  the  disease, 
hut  to^oy  almost  uninterrupted  health  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  As  he  could  not  now  venture  to  lecture 
as  formerly  without  the  use  of  written  notes,  he  there- 
fore found  it  neceisAry  to  write  out  a  course  of  instruc- 
^on  to  be  read  during  the  remainder  of  his  incumbency. 
In  his  endeavours  to  recover  the  substance,  of  his  lec- 
turesy  be  availed  himself  of  the  notes  ^eu  by  intelli- 
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gent  young  men,  who  had  studied  under  him  diiferent  Fexguwn. 
sessions,  and  who  thus  might  be  expected  to  have 
preserved  the  various  modes  in  which  he  had  stated 
his  doctrines,  and  the  different  arguments  and  illustra* 
tioris  by  which  he  hat!  happened  to  supply  lit  one  ses- 
sion what  might  have  been  omitted  in  another.  But 
in.  the  prospect  of  soon  relinquishing  his  office,  it  was 
scarcely  conceivable,  that  the  compilation  which  he 
thus  executed  could  possess  all  the  excellencies  vfhicfk 
fie  was  capable  of  Imparting  to  it;  more  especially 
as  he  was  now  busy  in  carrying  his  great  historical 
work  throc^h  the  press*  This  was  the  Hutory  f^tht 
Progress  and  Termination  of  the  Roman  Repubiic, 
in  three  volumes  quarto,  published  in  1783;  a  book 
which  not  only  delights  by  the  clearness  of  its  narra» 
tive,  and  the  boldness  of  its  descriptions,  but  instructs 
and  animates  by  profound  and  masterly. delineations 
of  character,  as  well  as  by  the  philosophical  precision 
with  which  it  traces  the  connection  of  evetits.  It  is 
written  in  that  tone  of  high-minded  enthusiasm,  which, 
if  it  can  oiily  snatch  from  oblivion  whatever  is  nobio 
and  generous  in  the  record  of  human  actions,  regards 
the  graces  of  style  as  objects  merely  of  secondary  ac- 
count, and  is  chiefly  studious  of  iis^>ressiug  the  lessons 
of  wisdom,  which  may  be  gathered  from  ttie  survey  of 
distant  ages. 

The  fatigues  and  anxieties  of  public  teaching  now 
became  oppressive  to  his  spirits,  and  not  altogether  fiu 
vourable  to  his  health  ;  and  he  therefore  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  resign  his  office  in  1784,  when  he  had  com- 
pleted his  sixty  •first  year.     Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  then 
Professor  of  ^lathematics,  succeeded  to  his  office;  and 
in  order  to  entitle  Dr  Ferguson  to  retain  his  sajaryi  he 
was  conjoined  in  the  Professoirsbip  of  Mathematics  with 
the  late  lamented  Mr  Playfair.    He  aow  proceeded  tg 
revise  the  notes  of  his  lectures  on  ethics  iind  politics, 
with  a  view  to  publication ;  and,  in  1792j  the  work 
appeared  under  the  title  of  Princifles  ^  Mofml  and 
Political  Science.    Thoi^h  composed  under  disadvan*-' 
tageouis  circumstanceS|   and  tboftgh  it  has  omitted 
many  of  the  questions  which  were  treated  in  his  ele-i 
mentary  course,  it  contains  an  adinirahle  view  of  the 
systems  both  of  ancient  and  modem   philosophers^ 
particularly  on  the  foundations  of  moral  approbation, 
and  the  sources  of  private  happiness  and  public  secu^ 
rity.    The  authors  to  whose  suggestions  he  was  moat 
indebted  were  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  ^mong 
the  Greeks,  Cicero  and  Seneca  aipong  the  Latinsi 
Epictetui  and  Antoninus  among  the  later  scbplars  of 
the  Grecian  school ;  and,  among  the  modems,  Shaftes^ 
bury,  Uutcheson,  Montesquieu,  and  Adam  Smith.   It 
h{Ui  been  considered  as  e  blaraeable  omissipn  in  this 
work,  that  too  slight  notice  Is  taken  of  the  impprtauco 
of  religious  principle ;  and  theai^thor  seems  toha  vc  bfi^a 
aware  that  he  had  exposed  himself  to  this  o^jectioiu. 
No  man,  however,  was  ever  more  luixious  to  estab* 
lish  the  foundations  of  natural  |Jieolo^j|  tmd  to 
strengthen  the  argiraients  for  ^  future  ei^te ;  on 
which  subjects  the  work  abounds  in  pass^es  of  un- 
common beauty. 

After  the  publication  of  this  work,  Dr  Fc»rgu6on« 
now  in  his  70th  year,  resolved  tp  pay  a  visit  to  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  the  world.  He  nassed  a  ^hor^ 
time  at  some  of  the  principal  cities  pf  Euroj^e,  Ber- 
lin, Vienna,  Florence,  Naples,  and  Venice^  and  Jpe- 
sided  part  of  the  winter  179S  at  Rome^  in  aU  of 
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FeigttMiw  which  pbuxB  his  rtception  wob  eitatmAj  fl^iterlBg* 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Ber«? 
lin  as  well  as  of  other  learned  societies.  Upon  his 
return  to  Britain  in  1794)  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  Nid^mth.  Castle  in  Tweeddale>  whence  he  soon 
removed  to  Hallyards  in  Manor  Water.  In  tlus 
agMeable  cetseat.  he  spent  thn  next  fourteen  years 
ef  his  life,  ft  longer  period'  than  he  had  ever  be* 
lore  resided  in  any  one  phure.  At  last^  howeveri 
when  his  sight  and-  his  hearing  had  in  a  great 
Bieasuse  UM,  he .  deemed  it  advisable  to  settle 
in  a  town,  where  ne  might  oceasioaaiiy  enjoy  the 
comietsatiaa  of  intelligent  friends;  and  his  early 
prepossessions  induced  him  to  settle  aS  St  Andrew's* 
Hero  hie  stoength  gvadoaliy  dedined^  hut  the  vigour 
of  hts  mind  continued'  unimpaired  a*  long  as  he  lived* 
No  maa  took  a  move  lively  inttreat  ia.  the  great 
events  which  were  thea  passing  imthe  wecldv  or  con» 
templated  more  anxiously  the  consequenees  of  the 
aeduous  struggle  whieh  his  country  sustained^  He 
lived  long  enough  to  witness  the  triumphant  issue  of 
the  contest,  aad».  after  &  short  iUness^  he  died  on  the 
22d  o£  February  1816»  in  the  98d  year  of  hia  age» 
kaviw  three  sons  and  thiee  daushtess. 

In  ne  mdone  situations  whiim  it  was  his  lot  to 
ocoapy,  ha  bad  nnifovmly  conducted  hiaaself  with  a 
digniSf  and  decisioa  which  bespoke  the  elevation 
ind  loBce  of  his.  asind.  As-ft  military  chapbnn,  he 
happily  united  the  strict  deconun  of  the  ciesical 
character  widi  tiie  unembarrassed  address  of  a  man 
of  the  wosld ;  so  that  he,  at  the  same  time,  secured 
the  respect  of  the  officers,  and  the  devoted  altadt* 
nent  oir  the  private  soldiers,  k  was  while  accom* 
panying  the  army  on  different  expeditions,  one  of 
the  fintof  which' was  an  ill-conducted  descent  on 
the  coast  of  Baatagne  in  I74f5i  that  he  applied  his 
mind  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  war*;  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  he  excels  particulariy  in  the  descrip- 
tioo  of  martial  evolutions.  In  private  life  hia  con* 
iwrsation  was  easy  and  elegant,  and  among  his  inti- 
matB  friends  enlivened  by  a  fascinating  gaiety  and 
refinement  of  humour.  He  was  not  verji^  patient  of 
contradietion,  and  rather  apt  to  testiiy  hss- contempt 
of  assumed  supeviority. 

His  wrilsnge  are, 

i^  A  Serm&th  preached  in  the  Erse  language  to 
his  Majesty's  First  Highland  Regiment  of  Foot,  conu 
mended  by  Lord  John  Murray,  at  their  cantonment 
at  Camberweli,  on  the  18th  day  of  December  1745. 
By  the  Rev.  Mr  A.  F.,  chaplain  to  the  said  regj^ 
ment,  and  translated  by  him  into  English,  for  the  use 
of  » lady  of  quality  in  Scotland,  at  whose  desire  it  is 
now  pubUsfaed.    Load.  1746. 

2.  The  MwrtUUy  qf  Sktge  Pla^  seriousfy  eontim 
rkr€d.     Edin.  1757- 

&  A  PmmjMet  on  the  MiUHa.    Lend.  17SS. 

4s  The  Buiory  of  th€  Proeeedinge  in  the  Caee  of 
Margai^i  commoniy  called  SUUr  P}Bg.    Three  edi- 
tioos«    Lend,  176S.    Another  1777* 

5.  Arudvns  qfLedures  on  Mechamcs*    £din» 

6.  An  Essay  on  ike  Huior^  of  CieU  Soeiei^, 
Lend.  1767.  fhis  book  haa  pwaed  through  many 
editions,  and  has  been  transkted  into  ahnost  all  the 
European  hmguages.  A  translation  into  German 
was  pubUshed  at  Leipsig  in  1768,  under  the  title  of 
Bereuch  Sber  die  Gteehid^  der  BurgerUchem  Go* 
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sdkchafl.    A  French  transfaoSon,  by  M.  Beigier,  ^ttgnaos 
was  published  in  17SS.  It 

7.  Analym  of  Pneumatics  and  Moral  Philosophy.  ^^^^^^ 
A  German  translation,  by  Mr  Garve  of  Leipsig,  is        ^^^ 
said  to  have  been  well  executed.    Edin.  1766.    55 
pages  1  Smo. 

84  InstituUs  of  Moral  Philosophy^  1769*  319  pages 
l£mo-^ Another  edition,  revised  and  corrected  1773. 
29^  pages.  A  translation  of  this  edition  into  French 
was  publiftlied  at  Geneva  In  1775,  and  it  had  the  ad« 

vantage  of  being  revised  by  the  author A  third 

edition,  enlarged)  was  published  at  Edinbufgh  1785. 
317pagesI2mo.  This  elemeniary  work  has  been  used 
^  a  teitt-book  in  several  foieign  universities.  A 
Iranslation  into  the  Russian  language  (from  tibe  Ger« 
man)  was  printed  at  Moscow  in  1804. 

9.  Remarks  on  a  pamphlet  ktely  published  by  Dr 
Price,  entitled,  Observations  on  the  Nature  rf  Cml 
Liberty^  ^«.  in  a  letter  from,  a  gentleman  m  the  coun« 
try.  to  a  member  of  Parliament.  Lend.  1 776«  These 
remacba  having  been  addressed  to  Sir  Grey  Cooper* 
Seooetacy  of  the  Treasury*  were  printed  by  his  direc* 
tion* 

la  The  Bbtory  of  the  Progress  and  Termination 
^  ike  Roman  RqntUic.  3  vols.  4to.  Lend.  1783. 
A  tnanalatioa  into  German  was  printed  at  Leipsig  u 
1784.  .  It  has  been  transited  mto  sevecal  other 
modern  languages,  and  has  passed  through  a  nua»* 
her  of  English  editions*  one  of  which  was  printed  at 
Basle  in  Switaserland,  in  179L 

1 1.  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Science^  be« 
uig  chiefly  a  retrospect  of  lectures  delivered  in  the 
College  of  Edinburgh.    2  vols»  4to.    Lond^  1792. 

12.  Minutes  of  Ale  Life  and  Character  of  Joseph 
Black,  M.  D.   1801.   (Published  in  the  ~ 
ofAe  Roytd  Sodeiy  of  Edinbnsgh*) 

13.  Biographical  Sketch,  or  Memoir  q^ 
Ckdonel  Patrick  Ferguson,    Edm.  1817.   (This  tracts 
though,  printed,  has  not  been  published  for  sale.) 

He  has  left  behind  him  many  interesting  papers 
on  the  subjects  which  had  chiefly  occupied  his 
though  from  the  time  of  his  last  academical  ap« 
pointoBent>  but  a  great  mass  of  letters  and  other  va- 
luable documents  had  been  indiscriminately  do* 
stroyed  by  his  direction^  some  years  before  his 
death.  (c.  c.  &) 

FERMAN AGH>  a  county  in  Ireland,  situated  in  SituAtioB 
the  province  of  lllster>  having  the  counties  of  Done-  ^'^  Extent, 
gal  and  Tyrone  on  the  north,  Tyrone  and  Monag- 
ban  on  the  east,  and  Cavan  and  Leitrim  on  this 
south  and  wiest*  Its  extent  is  about  694  square 
miles,  or  nearly  450,000  English  acres,  o€  whieh  a 
considerable  proportion  is  covered  by  walea,  and 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  surfiice  is  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous, particulariy  on  the  west,  where  it  is  bound* 
ed  by  Leilrim.  Bnt  it  is  in  general  better  wooded 
than  other,  parts  of  Ireland  Tlie  ash  grows  in  the 
hedge  rows;  beeches  come  to  a  large  size,  and  also 
the  vow,  near  Lough  Erne ;  and  fir^  oak,  and  yew 
ace  iouttd  in  the  bogs. 

The  ^rand  feature  in  the  natural  sceneiy  of  this  Scenery. 
county  IS  Lough  Erne,  which  occupies  about  one-  Lough  £rne. 
emhth  of  the   suHace^  and  stretches  through  its 
whole  length,  forming  two  large  lahes,  connected  by 
a  channel^  like  a  river,  six.aules  long.     The  upper 
bdce  is  nine  miles  in  length,  and,  at  a  medium^  akmut 
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Pcmnnagh.  three  broad,  and  the  lower9  which  is  ten  miles  long, 
'"^^'^'^^  varies  in  width  from  two  to  eight  miles.  It  dis- 
charges itself  at'  the  north-west  by  a  rapid  current 
of  about  seven  miles,  forming  a  grand  ci^taract, 
where  the  water  is  precipitated  into  the  sea  at  Bal- 
lyshannon,  besides  a  beautiful  fall  at  Beeleck,  a  little 
higher  up.  This  noble  piece  of  water  is  for  the  most 
part  closely  surrounded  by  high  grounds  that  run 
their  woody  promontories  into  the  lough,  and  retire 
from  it  in  every  direction,  and  contains  more  than 
three  hundred  island?,  in  some  instances  half  a  mile 
apart.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  some  of  them 
having  an  area  of  several  square  miles.  A  few  are 
adorned  with  gentlemen's  seats  and  pleasure-grounds, 
and  most  of  them  well-wooded,  the  whole  presenting 
a  great  variety  of  delightful  scenery. 
Monastic  On  one  of  these  islands,  called  Devnish,  are  the 

Ruins.  ruins  of  several  ancient  buildings ;  a  church  dedicated 
to  St  Molush,  and  near  it  the  saint's  house,  entirely 
roofed,  and  finished  with  cut  stone,  and  his  bed, '  a 
stone  trough,  which  is  still  held  in  great  veneration  ; 
and  an  abbey  at  a  little  distance,  having  a  belfry 
arch  of  black  marble,  with  a  stair  of  83  steps^ 
near  which  is  St  Nicholas's  well,  to  which  many  yet 
resort  for  relief.  There  is  also  a  beautiful  round 
tower,  in  a  high  state  of  preservation,  82  feet  high, 
and  49  in  circumference,  said  to  have  been  built 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 

Lough  Erne  contains  most  of  the  fish  that  are 
found  in  other  fresh  water  lakes,  and  is  noted  for  its 
salipon  and  eels,  particularly  the  latter.  Four  of  the 
eel  weirs  near  the  falls  of  Beeleck  afford  a  rent  of 
L.lOO  each.  There  are  several  other  lakes  in  the 
county,  and  a  few  streams  that  fall  into  Lough 
Erne,  but  none  of  them  considerable. 
Estates.  Estates,  in  this  county,  are  large.    Three  proprie^ 

tors,  mentioned  by  Wakefield,  have  L.  13,000  a  year 
each,  and  other  three  from  L.6000  to  L.7000.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  writer,  the  rent,  taken  at  twenty- 
five  shillings  the  green  acre,  must  be  equal  to  about 
14s.  the  English  acre  ;  but  what  proportion  this  de- 
scription of  land  bears  to  the  whole  does  not  appear. 
The  leases  are  now  most  commonly  for  21  years  and 
Farms.  a  life.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  the  farms 
.are  larger  and  more  productive  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  Ulster.  Oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  flax, 
are  the  principal  crops ;  very  little  wheat,  clover, 
or  turnips  being  cultivated,  except  in  small  patches 
near  the  towns.  The  high  grounds  are  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  rearing  cattle,  and  much  of  the  better 
pastures  with  dairy  stock.  There  are  no  large 
flocks  of  sheep,,  and  their  breed  of  this  animal  is  of  a 
very  inferior  description. 
Labourers.  The  price  of  common  labour  in  1809  was  Is. 
a-day ;  but  labourers  for  hire  being  scarce  in  those 
parts  where  the  farms  are  small.  Is.  6d.  and  28.  was 
sometimes  paid.  "  The  poor,"  says  Wakefield,  eat 
wh eaten  bread  and  drink  tea ;"  yet  he  elsewhere  ob- 
serves, that ''  the  inhabitants  are  poor,  and  their  ca- 
bins are  wretched  huts,  with  a  wattled  door,  lined 
with  a  straw  mat  in  the  inside/'  Turf  is  the  only 
fuel. 
Manufac-  Linen  7-8ths  wide  is  manufactured  to  some  ex« 
tuKs.  tent,  and  there  are  several  bleachfields  which  finish 

for  sale  the  linens  sent  to  England.     Illicit  distilla- 
tion is  said  to  be  very  general,  much  of  the  oats  and 
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barley  grown  in  the  county  being  consumed  in  this  Fcnnamigli 
way.  p  U 

Fermanagh  is  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Ar-  _g-  -^_ 
magh,  and  is  divided  into  eighteen  parishes,  of  which  pg^jghei. 
fifteen  belong  to  the  diocese  of  Clogber,  and  three 
to  that  of  Kilmore.  It  is  computed  that  the  Catho- 
lics exceed  the  Protestants  in  number  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  to  one.  None  of  the  former  have  pro- 
perty enough  to.  entitle  them  to  be  on  the  grand 
jury. 

The  other  subdivisions  are  baronies,  of  which  there  RepicKnta- 
are  five  to  the  east  of  Lough  Erne,  and  three  on  the  ^^ 
west.  Two  members  are  sent  to  Parliament  from 
the  county,  and  one  from  the  borough  of  Enniskillen, 
the  only  town  in  it  of  any  extent.  The  number  of 
fireeholders,  a  few  years  ago,  according  to  Mr  Wake- 
field, was  5000 ;  but  the  three  greatest  proprietorsy 
when  unanimous,  can  always  return  what  members 
they  please.  One  of  them,  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen^ 
is  idso  patron  of  the  borough,  which  has  twelve  self* 
elected  burgesses. 

There  is  little  or  no  gradation  of  rank  here ;  the 
only  intermediate  classes  between  the  &w  great  pro- 
prietors and  the  labourers,  being  the  small  squire 
and  the  large  farmer,  neither  of  them  a  numerous 
body.  A  military  turn  has  long  prevailed  among 
the  inhabitants.  The  protestants  are  a  fine  race  of 
pec^le,  much  superior  in  appearance  to  those  of  any 
of  the  northern  districts. 

In  1790,  Fermanagh  was  computed  to  contain 
11,969  houses,  and  71>800  inhabitanU;  but  by  the 
last  census,  the  population  is  found  to  be  ll],250i  or 
at  the  rate  of  one  person -for  about  four  acres** — See 
Young's  Tour  in  Ireland^ — Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a 
Map  £/'/re/<iR^.— Newenham's  Vieto  of  the  Natural, 
Potiiical^  and  Commercial  Circumstances  of  Ireland^ 
—Wakefield's  Account  of  Ireland^  Statistical  and  Po^ 
litical ;  and  the  Parochial  Survey  qflrelatui.  Vols.  L 
and  II.  (a.)   • 

FERMAT  (Pjkter  db),  equally  celebrated  as 
a  restorer  of  ancient  mathematics,  and  an  original 
author  of  modern  improvements,  was  born  in  1 590.  - 

His  public  life  was  occupied  by  the  active  duties 
attached  to  the  situation  of  a  Counsellor  of  the  Par* 
liament  of  Toulouse,  in  which  he  was  distinguished 
both  for  legal  knowledge,  and  for  strict  integrity  of 
conduct.  Besides  the  sciences,  which  were  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  his  private  studies,  he  was  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  an  excellent  linguist,  and  even  a  re* 
spectable  poet. 

His  Opera  Mathematica  were  publislied  at  Tou^ 
louse,  in  two  volumes  folio,  1670,  and  1679 ;  they 
are  now  become  very  scarce.  The  first  contains  the 
Arithmetic  of  Diophantus,  illustrated  by  a  commen- 
tary, and  enlarged  by  a  multitude  of  additional  pro.p 
positions.  In  the  second  we  find  a  Method  or  the  Qua» 
drature  of  Parabolas  of  all  kinds,  and  a  Treatise  on 
Maxima  and  Minima^  on  Tangents,  and  on  Centres  of 
Gravity  ;  containing  the  same  solutions  of  a  variety  of 
problems  as  were  afterwards  incorporated  into  the 
more  extensive  method  of  fluxions,  by  Newton  and 
Leibnitz ;  and  securing  to  their  author,  in  common 
with  Cavalleri,  Roberval,  Descartes,  Wallis,  Barrow, 
and  SI  use,  an  ample  share  of  the  glory  of  having  im- 
mediately prepared  the  way  for  the  gigantic  steps 
of  those  illustrious  philosophers.    The  same  volume 
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Femut  contains  also  several  other  treatises  on  Geometric 
Locif  or  Spherical  TangencieSf  and  on  the  Rectifica" 
iion  of  Curves^  besides  a  restoration  of  ApoUoniuit 
Plane  Loci  ;  together  with  the  author's  correspond- 
ence, addressed  to  Descartes,  Pascal^  Roherval^  Huy* 
gens,  and  otliers. 

It  was  too  much.Fermat's  custom  to  leave  his  most 
important  propositions  wholly  undemonstrated ;  some- 
timesy  perhaps^  because  he  may  have  obtained  them 
rather  by  induction  than  by  a  connected  train  of  rea- 
soning; and,  in  other  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing them  as  a  trial  of  strength  to  his  contempora- 
ries.  The  deficiency,  however,  has  in  many  instances 
been  supplied  by  the  elaborate  investigations  of  Euler 
and  Lagrange^  who  have  tliought  it  no  degradation 
to  their  refined  talents,  to jgo  back  a  century  in  search 
of  these  elegant  intricacies,  which  appeared  to  re- 
quire further  illustration.     It  happened  not  uncom« 
monly,  that  the  want  of  a  niore  explicit  statement  of 
the  grounds  of  his  discoveries  deprived  Fermat,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  rivals,  of  the  credit  justly  due  to 
him  for  accuracy  and  originality.    It  was  thus  that 
Descartes  attempted  to  correct  his  method  of  maxi- 
ma and  minima,  and  could  never  be  persuaded  that 
Format's  first  propositions  on  the  subject  were  unex- 
ceptionable.   Fermat  was  however  enafiled  to  pur- 
sue his  favourite  studies  with  less  interruption  than 
Descartes ;  and  the  products  of  his  labour  were  pro- 
portionate, as  Lacroix  remarks,  to  the  opportunities 
that  he  enjoyed,  as  well  as  to  the  talents  that  he  pos- 
sessed. 

There  is  a  very  ingenious  proposition  of  Fermat, 
which  deserves  to  be  particularJy  noticed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  discussion  that  it  has  lately  excited 
among  mathematical  philosophers.     He  has  demon- 
strated, that  the  true  law  of  the  refraction  of  light 
may  be  deduced  from  the  principle,  that  it  describes 
that  path,  by  which  it  can-  arrive  in  the  shortest  pos* 
sible  titne  from  any  one  point  of  its  tract  to  another; 
on  the  supposition,  however,  that  the  velocity   of 
light  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  refractive  den- 
sity of  the  medium ;  and  the  same  phenomena  of  re- 
fraction have  been  shown,  by  Maupertuis,  to  be  de- 
ducible,  upon  the  opposite  supposition  with  respect 
to  the  velocities,  from  the  law  of  the  minimum  of 
'  action,  considering  the  action  as  the  product  of  the 
space  described  into  the  velocity.     But  the  law  of 
Fermat  is  actually  a  step  in  the  process  of-  nature, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  system  to  which 
it  belongs  in  its  original  form;  while  that  of  Mauper- 
tuis is  at  most  only  an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
operation  of  an  accelerating  force.     It  was  Newton 
that  showed  the  necessary  connection  between  the 
action  of  such  a  force  and  tlie  actual  law  of  refrac- 
tion ;  demonstrating  that  all  the  phenomena  might  be 
derived  from  the  effect  of  a  constant  attraction,  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface  of  the  medium ;  and  ex- 
cept in  conjunctioi)  witli  such  a  force,  the  law  of 
Maupertuis  would  even  lead  to  a  false  result.    For 
if  we  supposed  a  medium  acting  on  a  ray  of  light 
with  two  variable  forces,  one  perpendicular  to  the 
surface,  and  the  other  parallel  to  it,  we  might  easily 
combine  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  a  con* 
stant  velocity  within  the  medium,  but  the  refraction 
would  be  very  different  from  that  which  is  observed, 
though  the  law  of  Maupertuis  would  indicate  no  dif- 
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ference ;  so  that  the  law  must  be  here  applied  with 
the  tacit  condition,  that  the  refractive  force  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface.  In  M.  Laplace's  theory 
of  extraordinary  refraction,  on  the  contrary,  the  ta- 
cit condition  is,  that  the  force  must  not  be  perpendi- 
cular to  the  surface :  so  that  this  theory  not  only  re- 
quires the  gratuitous  assumption  of  a  different  velo- 
city for  every  different  obliquity,  which  is  made  an 
express  postulate,  but  also  the  implicit  admission 
of  the  existence  of  a  force,  determinate  in  direction 
and  in  magnitude,  by  which  that  velocity  is  modi- 
fied, and  without  which  the  law  of  Maupertuis  would 
cease  to  be  applicable.  It  may  indeed  be  said,  that 
the  supposition  of  a  medium  exhibiting  unequal  ve- 
locities, and  attracting  the  light  perpendicularly,  is 
unnatural ;  and  that  the  law  is  the  more  valuable  for 
not  being  applicable  to  it :  but  a  mathematical  equa- 
tion is  true  even  with  respect  to  impossible  quanti- 
ties ;  and  a  physical  law,  however  useful  it  may  be, 
requires  physical  proof;  and  it  will  not  be  asserted 
that  tlie  law  of  Maupertuis  has  been  or  can  be  esta- 
blished, by  physical  evidence  sufficiently  extensive  to 
render  it  universal. 

Oar  author  died  in  1664,  or  the  beginning  of 
1665,  at  the  advanced  age  of  74r  He  lefl  a  son, 
Samuel  de  Fermat,  who  was  a  man  of  some  learnings 
and  published  translations  of  several  Greek  authors. 

FICHTE   (John  Tkeofhilus),  a  late  emment 
German  metaphysician,   was  born   at   Bammenau, 
a  village  of  Lusatia,  oh  the  I9th  of  May  1762.    His 
father  was  a  ribbon  manufacturer,  and  carried  on  a 
small  trade  in  haberdashery.     A  wealthy  person  in 
the  neighbourhood,  having  been  struck  with  the  ex- 
traordinary genius  which  young  Fichte  displayed, 
put  him  to  school,  in  order  to  give  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  cultivating  his  talents ;  but  the  boy  becoming 
impatient  of  restraint,  ran  off,  and  was  found  sitting 
on  the  banks  of  the  Saale,  with  a  map,  on  which  he 
was  endeavouring  to  trace  the  way  to   America. 
From  this  period  he  seems  to  have  prosecuted  his 
studies  in  an  extremely  desultory  manner ;   occa- 
sionally attending  the  lectures  of  the  professors  of 
Wittemberg  and  Leipsic,  without  devoting  his  atten- 
tion exclusively  to  any  particular  science.    Theology, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  his  favourite  study ;  and 
this  predilection  is  conspicuous  in  many  of  his  sub- 
sequent writings,  which  are  distinguished  by  a  singu- 
lar mixture  of  philosophical  and  religious  mysticism. 
When  he  lefl  the  university,  his  situation  was  by  no 
means  enviable.    He  possessed  no  fortune  to  enable 
him  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  philosophical  specu- 
lation ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  decided  aversion  to  every 
kind  of  constraint,  he  was  compelled,  by  the  necessi- 
ty of  his  circumstances,  to  accept  of  the  situation  of 
tutor  in  the  family  of  a  Prussian  gentleman.    His  re- 
sidence in  that  country  enabled  him  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  of  Ko- 
ningsberg,  to  whose  judgment  he  submitted  his  first 
work,  the  Critical  Review  of  all  Revelations^  which 
was  published,  anonymously,  in  1 792.     In  the  lite- 
rary journals,  this  production,  which  had  attracted 
considerable  attention,  was  ascribed  to  the  pen  of 
Kant,  until  the  real  author  made  himself  known. 

Having  received  fifty  ducats  from  a  Polish  noble- 
man, in  whose  family  he  had  been  tutor,  Fichte  set 
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out  on  a  course  of  travels  through  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  and  afterwards  married  a  niece  of  Klop- 
stock's  at  Zurich.  In  1793,  he  published  the  first 
part  of  his  Contributions  towards  rectifying  the  Opi* 
nions  of  the  tublic  respecting  the  French  Revolution, 
This  book^  which  is  written  with  considerable  force 
and  originality^  created  a  great  sensation  in  Ger- 
many, and  was  violently  attacked,  in  consequence  of 
a  new  and  apparently  dangerous  theory  which  the 
Author  advanced  relative  to  the  social  contract.  The 
book,  however,  was  perused  with  great  avidity,  but 
the  attacks  to  which  we  have  alluded  probably  pre* 
vented  him  from  publishing  the  continuation. 

The  reputation  of  Fichte  was  now  so  weU  estab- 
lished, that  he  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  phi- 
losophical chair  at  Jena,  as  successor  to  Reinhold, 
who  had  been  called  to  the  university  of  Kiel.  Here 
he  commenced  his  lectures  by  a  programme,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  give  an  idea  of  the  DoC" 
trine,  of  Science  (  JVis$enschqfts4ehre),  the  name  by 
which  he  distinguished  the  principles  of  that  system 
of  transcendental  idealism,  which  he  afterwards  more 
fully  developed.  Besides  the  ordinary  duties  of  his 
professorship,  he  gave  a  regular  course  of  lectures, 
m  the  form  of  sermons,  every  Sunday,  in  the  year 
1794,  on  the  Literary  Callings  which  were  numer- 
ously attended.  Having  established  the  principles 
of  his  doctrine  of  science,  he  endeavoured  to  extend 
their  application  to  the  several  departments  of  philo- 
sophy;  and,  with  this  view,  he  published,  in  1796, 
his  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Laxo  of  Nature  ; 
and  two  years  afterwards,  his  System  of  Morals*,  In 
conjunction  with  Niethammer,  he  also  published  a 
philosophical  journal,  in  which  some  articles  were 
inserted,  containing  certain  philosophical  views  of  re- 
ligion, which  were  considered  by  many  as  tending  di- 
rectly to  atheism.  Among  other  objectionable  propo- 
sitions, it  was  maintained  that  God  was  nothing  else 
than  the  moral  order  of  the  universe ;  and  that,  to 
worship  God  as  a  being  who  could  only  be  represent- 
ed  as  existmg  in  time  and  space,  would  be  a  species 
of  idolatry.  One  of  Flchte's  colleagues  called  the 
attention  of  the  Saxon  minister  Burgsdorf  to  these 
heretical  propositions;  and  the  consequence  was, 
the  rigorous  confiscation  of  the  work  throughout  the 
whole  of  Saxony.  Fichte  and  his  friend  Forberg 
wrote  an  Appeal  to  the  PuUic,  and  several  Apologies^ 
in  order  to  exculpate  themselves  from  the  imputa« 
tion  of  atheism.  The  government  of  Weimar  be- 
haved^  on  this  occasion,  with  prudence  and  modera- 
tion; but  the  celebrated  Herder,  Vi^ce-President  of 
the  Consistory,  took  part  against  Fichte.  Eberhard, 
on  the  other  hand,  although  hostile  to  the  metaphy- 
sical system  of  Fichte,  undertook  his  defence.  The 
controversy  was  carried  on  with  great  violence,  and 
excited  considerable  ferment  throughout  the  whole 
of  Germany. 

In  the  mean  time,  luchte  resigned  his  professor- 
ship at  Jena,  and  repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he  ex- 
perienced a  very  flattering  reception.  Here  his 
tune  was  occupied  in  giving  private  lectures,  and  in 
composing  his  various  writings.  In  1800,  he  pub- 
lished a 'short  treatise,  entitled,  The  Exclusive 
Commercial  State,  containing  one  of  those  philoso- 
phical systems  of  political  economy  from  which  the 
praise  of  ingenuity  cannot  be  withheld;  while,  at 
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the  same  time,  t^  most  cnrsory  view  of  the  geaen^ 
prindplee  on  which  it  is  founded  must  be  suffieient 
to  convince  us  that  it  couki  never  be  advantageous- 
ly reduced  to  practice. 

About  this  period,  Fiehte  met  with  a  ftmnidaible^ 
rival  in  Schelling,  who  had  formerly  been  a  warm 
parttzan  of  the  doctrine  of  science^  but  who  now  se- 
parated from  his  master,  and  propounded  a  new  me-' 
taphysical  theory  of  his  own,  which  soon  acquired  » 
large  share  of  popuhmty  at  the  German  nniv^rsities,- 
especially  at  Jena.  Fichte,  indeed,  endeavoured-  ta 
modify  his  theory  of  the  doctrine  of  scienee,  and  to 
present  it  to  the  world  in  a  new  and  more  attractive 
form ;  but  he  never  again  recovered  the  sway  he  hod 
formerly  held  over  the  public  mind.  Meanwhiie,  hh 
ardent  wish  to  be  i^ain  placed  in  an  aeadenicitf 
chaur  was  at  length  gratified  by  M.  de  Hardenberg, 
who,  in  ]:805>  procured  for  hm  the  appointnient  of 
ordinary  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  untverstty  of 
Erlangen.  This  appomtmentwas  accompanied  wid> 
the  especial  favour  of  being  permitted  to  pass  the 
winter  at  Berlin,  in  order  to  continue  his  lectures 
there.  This  state  of  amphibioHS  professorship,  as 
his  friends  used  to  call  it  m  jest,  dkt  not  last  long. 
During  the  summer  of  1800,  he  delivered  at  Erlan- 
gen his  celebrated  lectures,  On  the  Essence  of  the 
Literary  Character  (juber  das  Wesen  dee  Gekkrien')* 
The  fbiiowin^  winter,  he  delivered  to  a  numerous  au- 
dience the  cour^  which  he  afterwards  published  un- 
der the  title  of  Guide  to  a  Happy  Ltfe. .  This  was 
one  of  those  publications  in  which  he  attempted  to 
present  his  metaphysical  doctrines  to  the  publie  in 
all  their  sublimity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  sudk 
clearness,  as  would  make  them  intdligible  to  com* 
mon  readers. 

The  disasters  which  assailed  the  Pirussian  monerw 
chy,  in  1806,  ware  attended  with  serious  consequen- 
ces to  Fichte.  Erlangen  having  ceased  to  be  a  Prus- 
sian university,  he  did  not  await  the  entry  of  the 
FVench  into  Berlin,  but  fled  to  Koningsberg,  and 
from  thence  to  Riga.  In  the  summer  of  1807»  he 
delivered  a  course  of  philosof^cal  lectures  at  Kon- 
ingsberg.  The  peace  which  ensued  enabled  him  to 
return  to  Berlin,  where  he  pvonounced  his  flimotis 
Orations  to  the  German  Nation,  which  were  enthu- 
siasticaHy  read  and  appkiuded  throughout  all  Ger- 
many. When  the  Umversity  of  Berlin  was  founded]^ 
he  obtained,  through  the  interest  of  M.  de  Hnm- 
boldt,  the  situadoo  of  rector,  which  secured  to  him 
an  honourable  revenue^  while  his  rank,  as  first  pro* 
fessor  of  philosophy,  gave  him  great  academical  in- 
fluence. His  healtfa,  however,  had  sufibred  consider^ 
ably  firom  the  shocln  he  had  for  some  time  expe- 
rienced, and  he  found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  the  waters  of  Bohemia,  from  which  he  derived 
great  benefit.  But  his  wife  wasattacked  with  a  ner- 
vous fever,  in  consequence  of  her  attendance  on  the 
deserted  sick ;  and  although  she  recovered,  Fiehte, 
whose  affection  would  not  allow  him  to  leave  her  for 
a  moment,  caught  the  iufection,  and  died  on  the 
29th  of  January  1814. 

Fichte  was  small  in  stature,  but  stout  and  wel^ 
formed ;  his  countenance  was  expressive  of  fhoughl- 
fulness  and  determination.  In  his  inteQectnal  d^ar^ 
acter,  genius  was  combined  wi^  inflexible  firmness; 
and  diese  qudities  enabled  him  to  surmount  difficni- 
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Vfakia    tiet  wbioh  vpoqU  tmne  oerifhckped  a  lets  v^orout 

In  olher  rtspects  his  disposkions 

wc«e  amMUe,  aod  bis  morab  oorrect*    It  was  in 

the  academical  chair  that  the  eeoius  of  Fichte  was 

caaotfested  in  ks  gveatast  splenodsr.    it  was  said  of 

him  that  be  was  bom  a  professor ;  wni  there  was^  in« 

deed,  a  charm  in  his  manner  of  leoturtng  which  had 

a  ponvcrfid  influence  on  the  aoiads  of  his  pt^s,  8e« 

-▼«ral  of  whom  we  have  heard  talk  of  hjnp  with  en- 

tbasiasai.     His  fervid  and  briiliaat  eloqnaice,  the 

clearness  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  simplicity  and 

correctness  of  his  language,   aeemed  to  diffuse  a 

magic  light  and  colouring  ever  the  darkest  and  moat 

dbabuse  metaphysical  problems.    Those  who  were 

charmed  with  his  doqiience^  were  easily  convinced 

hy  his  reasoning,  and  beoame  willing  converts  to  his 

<bctckies.    His  wntings*  especially  those  works  in 

which  his  peculifv  doctrines  are  prapoondad  in  a 

lyslsMatic  farm,  are  by  no  means  so  attractive  as 

MS  kctures.i^ipear  to  have  been.    On  the  contrary, 

notwithstanding  a  constant  affectation  of  strict  and 

simple  reasoning,  his  psepositieas  are  enveloped  in 

h  a  degeee  of  tcanacendental  abaoortty,  as  isn- 

it  -eictnemeiy  ^iiffcult  to  compiebend  eitber  the 

«r  the  scope  of  that  ^tem  of  danrrinrs  which 

lie  iaboaia  to  establish. 

Hence,  it  is  far  from  being  aa  easf  master  to  give 
an  inteHigiWo  abstract  of  the  priacipfes  of  the  Doc^ 
itiin§  9f  Sdemctf  especial^  as  we  assist  necessarily 
presuppose  some  acqoantanoe,  an  the  part  of  our 
readers,  with  the  fcevious  metaphysical  kboma  of 
Kant.    Eidite  cammeaoed  his  philosophical  caroer 
pvedsely  at  that  period  when  the  writings  of  Kant 
had  nearly  obtained  a  paramount  influence  in  the  Ger- 
asan  scbook,  and  when  men  even  of  superior  talents 
tfMupbt  it  no  mean  glory  to  be  able  to  comprehetid 
and  aUttstrate  his  doctrines.   The  Kantian  theory  was 
confessedly  idealistic.    Its  celebrated  autiior  set  out 
vrilb  an  Mialysis  of  die  cognitive  ^eanil^,  endeavour- 
ad  to  describe  its  various  functions,  and  to  ascertain 
the  scope  and  limits  of  its  legitimate  eiarciaOi    Ail 
our  knowledge,  according  to  the  critic^  j)bilosopby, 
sauat  hava  a  reference  to  possible  experieoce.    Of 
^NBtemal  objects,  or  things  m  tbeaMiflvfls  (aoamsna)^ 
«ecanha«ienoabsokrteJmowledge;  for  we  can  know 
Aothing  but  wiiat  is  perceived  by  tbe  senses,  and  ea|^ 
aized  (if  we  may  be  allawed  the  exaaesaioii)  by  4ior 
intellectual  fiu^dtiesy  aceordiag  to  the  Wnrs  pecaUar 
eo  our  coBstitiition.     These  iafdUecftual  laws,  or 
aubfeotiae  fonaus  tend  to  combfase  oar  knowliedgfit 
and  to  render  tiie  field  of  eaGperieaee  a  eoaapaebeak 
aiUe  whole.  As  weaan  have  no  knowledge  ef  ofa|ects 
in  tbemsebies,  but  only  of  their  phmnmnena  ;  neither 
can  we  have  any  knowledge  of  things  beyond  the 
apbew  of  our  eapeneace,  because  iheae  can  neitbes 
be  perceived  by  our  senses  nor  subjected  to  the  laws 
ef  the  uoderstaadiag.      All  neasoningt    thaeefore» 
ivom  mese  ideaa  must  aaoessanly  be  futik,  becauaa 
it  has  na.  refeseaee  to  any  carrespoadiDg  ofa^ct  wttb* 
ia  the  limits  of  experieaee.    And  altbough  we  can 
have  no  absolute  knoadodge  of  e^ac^  as  Utey  maify 
exist,  yet  our  knowledge  of  them  possesses  a.sub- 
jaetive  JwaHty  (i •  e.  a  wslity  with  aefsBsafta  la*  the 
thinlung  aab|aot),  aad  asi^  ha  said  to  aoriaspond  wttb 
tbe  objufstsy  baeauae,  fsom  site  aatpre  of  oac  iaiaUac* 
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teal  oonstituti<m,  we  are  incapable  of  receiving  any 
other  impression  from  them. 

fi«ifihold  was  one  of  the  earliest  partisans  of  Kant, 
and  one  of  the  most  ingenious  siad  most  popular 
commentators  on  the  critical  philosophy.     But  his 
talents  were  better  adapted  for  explaining  and  illus- 
tratii^  the  docrines  of  others,  than  for  discovering 
new  truths,  or  inventing  any  original  system  of  his 
own ;  and  altbaugb  an  ladefiitigable  student  of  phi- 
losophy, he  seems  to  ha;re  never  arrived  at  any  set- 
tled conviction  in  metaphysical  matters,  but  to  have 
alternately  adapted  and  abandoned  «very  new  theory 
which  was  successively  presenced  to  his  view.    Ailer 
having  been,  for  some  time,  enthusiastically  devoted 
to  the  doctrmes  pronu^gated  in  the  Critical  Retmo 
of  Pure  ReasoHf  which  he  ebtees^  the  greatest 
.masterpiece  of  philosophical  genius ;  he  at  length 
discovered  that  Kant  had  neglected  to  secure  the 
foundations  of  tiae  edifice  he  had  raised,  and  this  de- 
fect he  attem^ed  to  supply  by  his  own  Theory  of 
the faadty  ^ Perception.   (Tkeoriedet  FordeliuttgS' 
vermogenuj    The  main  proposition  laid  down  and 
illustrated  in  this  work  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
this :  We  are  coaipelled  by  consciousness  to  adaait, 
that  every  perception  presupposes  a  percmient  sub- 
jea  and  an  object  perceived,  both  of  whiim  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  perception  to  which  they  la- 
late ; — thus  referring  all  our  knowledge  to  rffnnrioun- 
neas  as  its  ultiaKSte  principle.    In  the  enunciatMn  of 
this  proposition  thene  is  nothing  very  new  or  origi- 
nal;  but  the  illustration  of  this  elementary  doctrine, 
which,  as  a  late  reviewer  of  the  German  metaphys^ 
cal  theories  observes,  might  have  formed  an  excel- 
lent subject  fisr  a  short  philosophical  dissertation  of 
two  or  thaae  sheets,  js  dilated  intp  a  work  nearly  as 
large  as  that  to  which  it  was  intended  to  serve  as  a 
mere  introduction ;  nor  ia  the  unnecessary  length  of 
the  treatise  in  any  oMOSure  compensated  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  truths  developed,  or  the  ingcQuity 
displayed  in  the  research. 

With  greater  talents  and  consistency,  Fichte,  who 
announced  himself  as  a  strict  Kantian,  attempted  to 
solve  the  same  problem,  and  to  dcvelope  a  system, 
which,  by  deducing  aU  our  knowledge  from  one  siaa^ 
pie  principle,  should  give  unity  and  stability  to  the 
cffitical  theory.    In  his  Doctrine  of  Science  iWiseen* 
schqftslehre},  accordingly,  he  derives  all  our  know- 
ledge from  the  original  act  of  the  thinkmg  subject  in 
reflecting  upon  itself.    I  am  I,  (which  he  expresses 
by  the  formula  A=:A),  or  the  absolute  position  of 
tbe  I  by  tile  I,  is  in  itsell*  the  certain  principle  of  ail 
philosophy  and  of  all  our  knowledge.    But  the  crea- 
tive energy  of  the  I,  in  tbe  course  of  this  reflective 
process,  goes  still  farther.    By  its  own  act,  also,  the 
I  places  the  not — /  (objects),  as  opposed  to  itseK 
In  reflecting  upon  itself,  as  the  absolutely  active  prior 
cijile,  it  Smd»  itself  eitber  determined  by,  or  deter- 
mieing  the  not — /•    In  the  former  case,  it  appaan 
as  the  inteti/gent  /;  in  the  latter,  as  the  ab&Uutely 
free^  practical  L      Hence  the  distinction  between 
theoretaeal  and  practical  philosophy    The  idea,  then, 
which  pervades  the  whole  theory  of  Fichte  is  this : 
The  I.  or  the  thinking  subjea,  is  the  absolutely  ac- 
tive principle,  which  constructs  the  consciousness, 
and  produces  all  that  e«isu,  by  position,  cootrai>o- 
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sition,  and  juxta-position.    The  whole  universe,  in 
short,  is  the  pi;oduct  of  the  I,  or  thinking  subject. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  very  concise 
sketch  of  a  theory,  which  we  shall  not  think  of  pur- 
suing through  its  various  ramifications,  as  we  should 
despair  of  making  it  intelligible  to  our  readers  by 
any  length  of  exposition.    Fichte  has  been  praised 
by  his  countrymen  for  his  logical  and  consistent  rea* 
Boning ;  but  to  us  it  ap^ean  that  his  theory  proceeds 
entirely  upon  arbitrary  assumptions,  resting  upon  no 
solid  foundation.    That  he  displays  considerable  in- 
genuity in  the  developement  of  hb  ideas  we  are  will- 
ing to  admit ;  but  we  are^uite  at  a  loss  to  perceive 
the  merit  ofth&theoiy  he  has  advanced,  when  con- 
sidered as  a  system  of  philosophical  truths.    The 
parade  of  scientific  deduction  «hich  his  reasoning 
exhibiu  may  impose  upon  the  incautious  student; 
but  a  careful  examination  will  undoubtedly  convince 
him,  that  the  whole  is  a  mere  tissue  of  empty  no- 
tions, drawn  from  arbitrary  and  assumed  principles. 
In  attempting  to  apply  the  principles  of  his  doc* 
trine  of  science  to  the  theory  of  morals  and  the  law 
of  nature,  Fichte  exhibited  many  original  and  para- 
doxical  opinions,  along  with  some  very  just  end  in- 
genious philosophical  observations.      In  his  later 
writings  he  considerably  modified  his  original  theory 
of  the  doctrine  «f  scienee,  and  produced  a  system  of 
philosophical  and  rdigious  mysticism,  which  appears 
to  have  given  birth  to  the  transcendental  idealism  of 
Schelling ;  an  author  who  seems  to  have  carried  the 
^extravagance  of  speculative  reasoning  to  its  utmost 
limits. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  works  of  Fichte~t 
1.   Versuch  einer  Kriiik  aUer  Offenharung.    {Cri« 
tical  Review  of  all  Revelation).  Koningsberg,  1792, 

1793.  8vo. 

S.  IJeber  den  Begriffder  Wistenschqftslehre*  (On 
the  notion  of  a  Doctrine  of  Science).  Jena,  1794. 
ifivo. 

8.  Grundlage  der  gesammten  Wissemchaftskhre* 
(foundation  of  the  whole  Doctrine  of  Science).   Hid. 

1794.  8vo. 

4.  GrundrusdeseigenihumUchender  WiuemchafU^ 
lehre.  (Sketch  of  die  peculiarity  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Science).    Ibid,  1795. 

5.  Vorlesungen  ueber  die  Bettimmung  des  Gdehrten. 
(Lectures  on  the  Literary  Calling.)    Jena,  1794* 

6.  System  der  Sittetdehre.  (System  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Morals.)*    Jena  and  Leipsie,  1795. 

7*  Be^rqge  zur  Berichtigung  der  Uriheile  dee 
PubUcums  ueber  die  Franzbsudie  Revolution.  (Mate- 
rials for  Rectifying  the  Opinions  of  the  Public  re- 
specting the  French  Revolution^ 

8.  Grundlage  des  Naturrecnis.  (Foundation  of 
the  -Law  of  Nature).  Jena,  1796,  1797*  2  Vols. 
€vo. 

9.  Appdlaiion  em  das  Publicum  ueber  die  ihm  bey- 
gemessenen  atheistiscken  Aeus»^*^ngen,  (Appeal  to 
the  Public  respecting  the  Atheistical  expressions  im- 
puted to  him).  *  Jena  end  Leipsie,  1799. 

10.  Ueber  die  .Besiimmung  des  Mensehen*  (On 
the  Destiny  of  Man). 

11.  Der  gescklosseite  HandeisskuU.  {The  exdu*^ 
give  Commercial  State). 

12.  SonnenklarerBerichtandiugijksertlhitiiixw^ 
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ueber  das  eigeniliche  Wesen  der  neuesten  PhUosophie. 
(Luminous  Report  to  the  greater  public  on  the  pe- 
culiar Character  of  the  Modem  Philosophy).  Ber- 
lin, 1801. 

•  13.  Wissenschqfislehre.  (Doctrine  of  Science). 
Tiibingen,  1802.    8vo. 

14.   Vorlesungen  ueber  das  Wesen  der  Gdehrten, 

{Lectures  on  the  Literary  Character).    Berlin,  1806. 

'  15.  Die  Grundzuge  des  gegewwariigen  jieitalters* 

(The  Characteristics  of  the  present  age).    Ibid. 

1806. 

16.  Anxoeisung  zum  seligen  Leben,  (Guide  to  a 
Happy  Life).    JbiJi  1806. 

17.  Reden  an  die  Deutsche  Nation.  (Discoursei 
to  the  German  nation).     Ibid.  IBQ6. 

18.  Die  fVissenschqftslehre  in  ihrem  aUgemeinsten 
Umrisse  dargesiellt.  (The  Doctrine  of  Science  ex« 
hibited  in  its  most  general  outline).    Ibid.  1810 

19.  Freidrich  Nicoiai^s  Leben  und  Sonderbare 
Meinwngen^  herausgegeben .  von  Scklegel.  (Life  and 
^singular  opinions  <x  Frederic  NioSai,  edited  by 
Schlegel.)    Tubingen,  1801. 

20.  Antwortschrieben  an  K.  L.  Reinhold^  auf  des* 
sen  Beyirage  zur  leichiern  Uebersiekt  des  Zaiandes 
der  PkHoscphie^  &c  <  (Answer  to  K.  L.  Reinhold, 
on  his  Materials  for  acquiring  a  more  easy  view  of 
the  State  of  Philosophy,  kc.\  Ibid,  1801. 

£1.  U^ber  die  einzig  mbgliche  Stbrung  der  acado' 
miscken  Freyheit,  (On  the  only  possible  disturbance 
of  Academical  ^Freedom.)  Berlin,  1812. 

22.  Ueber  den  Begriff'  des  toahrkaften  Kriegs,  in 
Bezug  auf  den  Kreig  in.  Jahre  ISIS.  (On  the  no- 
tion of  real  war,  witli  reference  to  the  war  in  1818.) 
Tubingen,  1^15. 

Fichte  is  also  the  author  of  several  essajrs  in  pe^ 
ribdical  publications,  and  particularly  in  a  philosop- 
phical  journal  edited  by  himself,  with  th«.assbtance 
of  Niethammer. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  more  minute 
information  respecting  Fichte's  philosophical  theory, 
may  consult  the  foflowing  works  ^  Tennemann's 
Grundriss  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  ;  Degeran- 
do,  Histoire  ComparSe,  &c  W.  T.  Krug,  Briefe 
ueber  die  Wissenschqjtslehre.  F.  W.  J.  Schelling, 
Darlegung  des  toakren  VerkaUnisses  der  Naiurpkilo^ 
Sophie  zu  der  verbesserten  Fichtischen  Lehre.  J. 
Fries,  Reinhold,  Fichte  und  Schelling.  C  F.  Bach* 
mann,  Ueber  die  Philosophic  meiner  Zeit.  Ancillon, 
£^01  sur  le  premier  prMeme  de  la  pkUosophicf  and 
Essai  sur  Vexistenee  et  sur  les  derniers  systemes  de 
metaphtfsiqueoui  ont  paru  en  AUemagne.  (h.) 

F1F£SHIKE  is  bounded  by  the  river  Tay  on  thesitnatioD 
north,  the  German  Ocean  on  the  east,  the  Frith  pfand  Extent. 
Forth  on  the  south,  and  on  the  west  by  the*  coun^ 
ties  of  Kinross,  Perth,  and  Clackmannan.  Its  me- 
dium length,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  86  miles* 
and  its  breadth,  from  north  .to  south,  14;  so  that 
its  area  is  504  square  miles,  or  ^22,560  English 
acres.  About  four-fiiUis  of  this  may  be  conskler* 
ed  as  fit  for  cultivation,  and  the  remainder  consists 
ef  hillsy  mosses,  and  noors,  with  roads  and  planta* 
lions. 

This  county,  which  is  situated  on. the  south-east Sot&ecsiMi 
comer  of  the  middle  oeninsula  of  Scotland,  is,  for^^^f*!  Di. 
the  most  part,  composed  of  low  lying  grounds,  though 
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little  ^kiuikitot  level.  Hmm  isa  pfeating  ve- 
lietj  ef  bQl  end  veUef  m  every  di reetioD.  It  ii  ^' 
videditftotipeferts  ^atnict  ofhi|^f[reaDdywhkh 
-com^nkmdi  die  Lcotood  Hitti  oa  tkm  west,  and 
fffoai  ihenoe  etretdiet  eastward  aknaet  in  a  direct 
Hoe  iiU  k  appreach  wt^la  a  iem  antes  of  the  sea. 
Tbe  h^ett  of  tiieae  KiUs  it  West  Lomond,  tHuch  is 
i7£l  leei  above  tbe  iewd  of  ibe  sea ;  Large  Lawman 
tbe  east,  is  952,  aad  KeLlf  Law  810.  The  riven 
Eden  aad  Leveatbroar  it  into  theee  divisions^  tbe 
OBrtbem*  betipoen  the  Edeix  and  the  Tay«  thexiaildiey 
betweea  ibe  fidaa  and  the  Levos  and  tbe  soathern^ 
between  tbe  Levea  aad  the  Fifth  of  Forth.  Atoog 
ibe  Frith  of  Fertile  fraai  tbe  eastern  to  the  western 
boundary  of  the  county,  the  land  rises  gently,  and 
has  no  great  eJevatioa  abwre  the  eea.  The  soil  here 
is  geaeraliy  vtsiy  lertile,  for  a  breadth  of  about  three 
aale%i  a  deep  rich  loam^  or  clay,  and  sonietimes  Iowa 
wilh^ravel.  Beyond  this^  a  cold  poor  cby  prevails^ 
Jyiog,  for  tbe  most  part,  on  saadstone,  which  eateads 
northward  to  tbe  high  greund  oa  d»e  south  of  the 
Eden.  In  this  district  there  are  extensive  tracts  of 
moss  and  moor.  Farther  norcb,  tm  both  sides  af  ibe 
Eden,  and  firom  the  mouth  of  that  river  westward  to 
Pertbihire»  there  is  a  ridi  velley  cdled  the  Horn  of 
Fifoi  which  spreads  out  aa  it  approaches  the  sea  ia* 
to  a  coosiderabie  tract  of  very  productive  hmd.  A 
range  of  high  grounds,  a  continuation  of  the  Ochills, 
intervenes  between  this  valley  and  the  Tay  on  tbe 
north;  yet  as  the  soil  lies  apon  whinstone  it  is  ia 
many  places  fertiie,  and  often  deeper  and  richer  on 
the  aeclivities  than  at  their  bottom. 

As  no  part  of  Fi^sriure  is  nine  miies  iironi  the  sea, 
the  dimate  is  onld  and  the  harvests  early.  Snow 
aeldoni  lies  long.  Yet  from  the  direction  of  its  hills, 
from  east  to  west,  it  is  much  exposed  to  the  easterly 
winds,  which  often  check  vegetation  in  the  luring 
months ;  and  hoar  frosts  are  not  unfreqnent  so  late 
as  the  middle  cf  June.  The  heaviest  rains  are  from 
the  south-west,  the  south-east,  and  the  north-east, 
aad  tbe  winds  fVom  the  two  last  points  bring  the 
greatest  falls  of  snow.  The  driest  and  most  rtieady 
weather  comes  from  the  west,  north-west,  and  east. 

The  only  streams  of  any  note  are  the  Leven  and 
tbe  Eden.  The  fonner,  which  issues  from  Loch  Le* 
vea,  in  Kinross-riiiie,  flows  eastward  through  a  beau* 
tjtful  strath,  by  Leslie,  Balgonie,  and  Baltbur,  and, 
after  a  oouiae  of  about  twdve  miles,  during  which 
it  leeeives  tbe  Lotfarie  and  the  Orr,  falls  into  the 
Frith  of  Forth  at  the  town  of  Leven.  From  the  de- 
ciivfty  of  its  channel,  it  is  well  fitted  for  impelling 
machinery,  and  accordingly  a  great  number  of  milis 
have  been  erected  on  its  banks.  It  abounds  in  sal- 
mon and  sea  trout,  and  where  it  ^s  into  the  sea, 
there  is  a  considmble  satmon-fi^ry.  The  Eden 
is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  several  small  streams 
in  tlie  parish  of  Strathmiglo  on  tbe  west,  near  the 
baondaty  with  Kinross-sbire,  and,  winding  slowly 
tbroogb  a  levsi  vdttey,  and  sometimes  overflowing 
its  baitks,  passes  tiie-town  of  Cupar,  aad  loses  itself 
in  Ibe  German  Ocean,  about  eighteen  miles  ftcm  its 
soaree.  it  contains  nrout,  pike,  and  eek,  and  has 
also  a  sahnon-flshing  wbeie  it  discharges  Its^  into 
tbe  sea.  The  ^nir  Bridae  over  tMs  river,  consisthig 
of  siK  arebes,  mm  buik  m  the  begbmAog  of  «he  fif- 
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ieentb  ceitary.  Tbsae  is  a  nuadwr  of  loeha,  oaae 
of  tham  baipa,  iRit  name  of  tiiem  very  beautlM,  SMch 
as  tbose  at  Liodoros,  Kileanqohar,  Kingbeni,  Loch- 
geiiie,  Camilla,  Locbfittie,  and  Otterston. 

The  soathem  pait  of  FifesWre,  fWim  the  FmthCod. 
abnast  io  tbe  Eden,  abounds  in  coal  of  all  the  kmds 
eomaaon  in  Scotbmd.  Along  tbe  Frith  of  Forth  the 
atrata  generally  dip  io  tbe  east  and  sooth-east,  but 
are  oit  off  before  they  reach  the  higher  ground, 
not  extending  abaoe  two  or  three  miles  <h)m  the 
shore.  In  this  district,  proceedmg  from  west  to 
oast,  coal  is  ^b«nd  in  the  parishes  of  Torrybum, 
Abbotshall,  Kiricaidy,  Dysart,  Wemyss,  Scoonie, 
Largo,  and  Pittenweeas.  The  coal-works  in  Dyeart 
and  Wemyss  are  very  considerable ;  in  the  fbrtner 
parish  there  is  a  bed  eighisen  fbot  thick,  wkidi  is 
aard  to  ha^  been  wvefogbt  mote  than  SOO  years  ago^ 
and  ft  is  remarkable  fbr  having  been  frequently  OD 
iie.  Beyond  this  tract  to  tiie  north,  the  coal  and 
ail  die  other  strata  cammonly  iodine  to  the  north  or 
aorth-east.  The  moat  oonsidefaMe  ooUiaries  In  this 
quarter  are  in  the  parishes  of  Dunfbrmline,  Dalgety, 
Auchteiderraa,  Leslie,  and  Markinch  $  the  last  of 
which  only  resembles  the  metals  on  tbe  sea-coalt  in 
its  general  beariag.  Limestone  is  in  gieat  abnn-  Limeitoiie. 
danoe  akn^  tbe  whole  of  this  tract*  In  the  Saline 
htiis,  atill  ftrtber  to  the  north,  coal  and  Ihne  are 
found  in  various  places;  there  is  a  considerable  coal- 
work  at  Keltic,  ia  the  parish  ^  Beith,  on  the  borders 
cf  KittfOBs-sime ;  bat  from  the  south  side  of  tlie  vale 
of  £dea  northward  to  the  Tay,  there  is  no  coal  nor 
any  appearance  of  the  metals  that  usually  accom- 
pany it,  except  perhaps  near  Newborgh,  where  lime- 
atone  occurs.  From  a  charter,  dafted  in  March  1291, 
it  wookl  aqppear  that  coal  has  been  wrought  in  this 
coanty  fbr  more  than  five  centuries.  Wittiam  de 
Oberville  there  grants  liberty  to  tbe  convent  of  Dun«i 
ferroline  to  open  a  coal  pit  m  his  hinds  of  P^ttn3^. 
crieff.  Bat  this  is  not,  as  has  been  alleged,  the  first 
instance  of  a  Scottish  charter  containing  a  right  to 
work  coal ;  for  Mr  Chalmers  aHudes  to  one  dated  ia 
1284-5,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  coal  was 
wrought  oa  the  lands  of  Tranent  before  that  period. 
The  greateift  hme^eoii's  in  Scotland  afe  at  Charles^ 
town,  on  the  Forth,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  E^m  ; 
about  100,000  tons  are  raised  here  annnally,  part  of 
which  Is  sold  as  it  comes  fVom  the  quarry,  and  12,<X)0 
tens  of  coals  are  employed  in  caldnrng  the  remain^ 
der  on  the  spot.  Ironstone,  of  a  good  quality,  is 
found  in  the-  parishes  of  Dysart  and  Dui^rmline, 
and  sand^one  in  almost  every  part  of  the  coal  dis* 
trict.  Lead  has  beea  wrought  in  the  Lomond  hills. 
Marl  is  met  with  occarionally,  and  chiy  fit  for  bricks 
and  tiles ;  at  Durie  coal-wotka,  a  species  of  clay  has 
been  discovered  proper  fbr  fire-'bricks.  Stcmes, 
somewhat  resembling  the  precious  garnet,  are  found 
in  considerable  nuaftbeia  at  Elie,  imd  knoana  by  the 
name  of  EHe  ttihiei. 

Most  of  this  county  is  divided  into  estates  of  a  Batatas, 
moderate  size ;  there  are  a  greater  number,  indeed, 
above  L.500  Scots  of  valuation  than  In  any  other 
county  m  Scotland ;  but  of  «be  638  estates  whidi  it 
contained  in  IrSll,  491  were  below  that  amount. 
In  the  same  year  tbe  number  ef  fireeholdeia,  entitled 
to  i^e  for  a  mcnditr  for  the  connty,  waa  IM^.    It 
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Kifeshire.  we  may  judge  from  the  valuation,  which  is  sUU  the 
^^^N"^^*^  rule  for  the  payment  of  cess  and  other  taxes,  Fiie« 
shire  must  have  been  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
Scottish  counties  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
Rental  "  teenth  century;  the  amount  is  L.363>19£,  3s.  T^d. 
Scots,  almost  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  valuation  of 
Scotland.  Somewhat  more  than  a  third  of  this  be- 
longs to  estates  held  under  entail,  and  there  are 
twenty-nine  estates  belonging  to  corporate  bo- 
dies, which,  like  the  former,  cannot  be  brought  to 
market.  The  rental  of  the  lands^  in  181 1«  was 
L.  335,290,  148.  6d.  Sterling,  or  almost  a  guinea  an 
acre  over  the  whole,  and  of  the  houses  L«  38,756, 
Is.  6d.  On  the  Lomond  hills,  there  is  a  common 
of  sJ}out  4000  acres,  one  of  the  very  few  now  to  be 
found  in  Scotland,  which  once  belonged  to  the  pa- 
lace of  Falkland,  and  afterwards  became  the  pro- 
t)erty  of  the  surrounding  heritors ;  yet  it  was  thought 
not  to  come  under  the  Scots  statute,  authorizing  the 
division  of  commons,  which  excepts  those  belonging 
to  the  king  and  to  royal  burghs^  and  is  still  in  its 
natural  state ;  but  having  been  divided  very  lately, 
it  will  soon  be  rendered  much  more  valuable.  There 
is  a  great  number  of  elegant  seats  in  the  county,  of 
which  ten  belong  to  eight  peers,  and  seven  to  baro- 
nets, besides  more  than  seventy  to  other  proprietors. 
Apcording  to  the  author  of  the  Agricultural  Survey, 
piiblbhed  in  1800,  upwards  of  half  a  million  had 
been  expended  on  buildings  during  the  twenty-four 
years  preceding.  Considerable  tracts  have  been 
planted  within  these  few  years;  yet  there  is  still  a 
want  of  shelter  in  many  parts,  and  the  county  at 
large  is  by  no  means  well  wooded. 
Ancient  Fifeshire  is  also  distinguished  for  its  buildings  of 

Buildingt.  an  earlier  age.  Among  the  religious  houses,  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  ruins  of  St  Regulus's  chapel 
and  tower  at  St  Andrews,  said  to  have  been  built  in 
the  fourth  century ;  the  cathedral  at  the  same  place^ 
founded  in  II6I ;  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline,  re- 
markable for  its  being  a  royal  cemetery,  where  the  re- 
mains of  Robert  Bruce  were  lately  discovered,  and 
re-interred  with  becoming  solemnity,  the  Abbeys  of 
Lindores,  Inchcolm,  Balmerino,  and  the  priory  of 
Pittenweem  :  and  among  tlie  secular,  the  palace  of 
Falkland,  originally  a  seat  of  the  Macdufis,  Earls  of 
Fife,  and  afterwards  a  royal  residence ;  the  castle  of 
St  Andrews,  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  where 
Beaton  was  put  to  death  by  Norman  Leslie  in  1545; 
the  castles  of  Rosyth,  Lochorr,  Ravenscraig,  Easter 
Wemyss,  Balgonie,  and  Scotstarvet ;  and  Craighall, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  advocate  to  Charles  I., 
from  whom  are  clescended  the  principal  families  of 
Caves.  ^h^^  name  in  Scotland.  Near  Easter  Wemyss  there 
is  a  number  of  caves,  most  of  them  100  feet  above 
high-water  mark,  and  several  of  tliem  of  consider- 
able extent ;  one  of  them  is  visited  by  young  people, 
with  lights,  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  old  style, 
but  tlie  origin  or  object  of  the  practice  is  unknown. 
A  bulwark  of  stone,  called  DantS'^yke^  may  yet  be 
traced  across  the  east  point  of  Fife. 
Farms.  The  farms  of  this  country  are  in  general  of  a  mo- 

derate size;  few  of  them  are  what  may  be  called  large, 
the  greater  number  are  small,  and  the  average  perhaps 
about  150  acres.  But  there  are  many  possessions 
from  50  down  to  8  or  10  acres,  some  of  Uiem  occu- 
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pied  by  their  proprietors,  and  others  by  manufae-  Fiftshire. 
turers,  tradesmen,  and  mechanic^.  In  all  the  new  '^^^>/^^ 
leases  the  rent  is  made  payable  in  money,  though  in 
a  few  instances  the  am6unt  may  depend  upon  th^ 
price  of  grain,  and  vary  from  year  to  year  accord- 
ingly. The  common  endurance  of  a  lease  here,  as 
throughout  Scotland,  is  nineteen  years.  It  was  usual 
fomerly  to  add  the  life  of  the  tenant,  under  an  idea 
that  he  would  always  hope  to  live  a  little  longer,  and 
thus  continue  to  improve  his  farm  instead  of  ex- 
hausting it,  as  is  too  commonly  done  towards  the 
end  of  a  lease,  when  it  is  for  a  number  of  years  cer- 
tain ;  but  this  expectation  has  seldom  been  realized, 
and  the  practice  of  adding  the  life  has  therefore  been 
discontinued.  Farm-bUildings  present  a  great  varie- 
ty in  regard  to  their  materials  and  construction  as 
well  as  their  size ;  but  such  as  have  been  retently 
-erected  are  not  unsuitable  to  the  extent  of  the 
farms ;  and  the  cottages  are  generally  better  now 
than  many  of  the  best  farm-houses  were  fifty  years 
ago.  More  than  a  third  of  the  county  is  complete- 
ly and  substantially  enclosed  with  dry-stone  walls  or 
Uiorn  hedges,  chiefly  the  latter ;  the  rest  is  either  alto* 
gether  open,  or  so  badly  fenced  as  to  afford  neither 
security  nor  shelter ;  the  hedges,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, being  full  of  gaps,  and  overgrown  with  weeds. 

Of  the  agriculture  of  Fifeshire,  it  is  only  necessary  Agttculture. 
to  observe,  that  all  the  farm-crops  common  in  the 
south  of  Scotland  are  cultivated  here  upon  a  large 
scale,  for  the  greater  part  according  to  the  most  ap- 
proved system,  and  with  great  success ;  and  that  this 
is  one  of  the  few  Scottish  counties  where  flax  is 
grown  to  some  extent  as  a  farmer's  crop  ;  though  it 
IS  by  no  means  a  fiivourite  with  landlords,  who,  in 
some  instances,  have  prohibited  the  tenants  from 
sowing  more  than  one  acre  in  a  year.  The  cattle  of  ^•^^ 
this  county  have  long  been  in  high  repute,  both  as 
fattening  and  dairy  stock.  The  prevailing  colour  is 
black ;  horns  small,  white,  turned  up  at  the  points ; 
bone  small  in  proportion  to  the  carcase ;  weighing, 
when  fat,  from  three  to  four  years'  old,  from  40  to 
60  stone.  The  cows,  when  well  fed,  yield  from  10 
to  14  Scots  pints  of  milk  daily  (nearly  half  as  many 
English  wine  gallons)  durine  the  best  of  the  grass 
season,  and  continue  long  in  milk  ;  yet  the  dairy  is 
here  but  a  secondary  object.  The  oxen  were  for- 
merly much  employed  in  labour,  and  were  in  request 
for  this  purpose  for  the  counties  along  the  north-east 
coast,  but  they  are  now  very  seldom  to  be  seen  at 
work.  There  are  very  few  flocks  of  sheep.  The 
horses  are  much  the  same  as  are  found  in  all  the  low- 
lands of  Scotland.  Pigeons  are  very  numerous, 
there  being  upwards  of  300  piffeon  cots ;  the  ha- 
voc they  make  among  the  grain  has  long  been  mat-  « 
ter  of  complaint  with  the  farmers,  and  they  have  been 
upon  the  decrease  of  late. 

The  staple  manufacture  of  this  county  is  linen.  ftHnufac- 
Dunfermline  has  long  been  famous  for  its  damasks  ^*i'**- 
and  diapers.  Checks,  ticks,  osnaburgs,  and  other  fa- 
brics, are  made  in  several  towns.  In  1 8 1 2,  4,500,000 
yards  of  linen  cloth  were  stamped,  of  the  value  of 
L.  280,000;  and  in  1800,  600,000  yards  of  plain 
linen  were  supposed  to  be  made  by  private  flunilies 
for  their  own  use,  which  were  not  stamped.  The 
number  of  hands  employed  in  all  the  branches  of 
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Fifeshin. .  th»  manufacture  in  1 800  was  computed  to  be  ^3,lg2. 
Flax  M  spun  into  yarn  almost  in  every  family,  and, 
since  1793»  a  number  of  mills,  have  been  erected 
which  supply  yarn  for  the  coarser  fabrics.  The 
other  manufactures  are  spirits,  at  four  distilleries,  one 
of  which  works  for  the  English  market ;  •shipbuild- 
ing at  Dysart,  Kirkaldy,  Wemys^,  and  Anstruther; 
salt  at  the  two  former  places  and  other  towns; 
leather  at  Kirkaldy,  Cupar,  Auchtermuchty,  and 
Falkland ;  and  there  are  breweries  in  eveiy  town, 
and  most  of  the  villages.  At  Cupar,  Kirkaldy,  and 
Leven,  bricks  and  tiles  are  made  to  a  large  amount ; 
and  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid  at  Burntisland,  Had- 
docks, cod,  and  in  their  season  herrings,  are  caught 
in  considerable  quantities  on  the  coast,  and  part  of 
the  salmon  fishings  on  the  Tay  belong  to  this  county. 
Though  the  situation  of  Fifeshire»  almost  surround- 
ed by  the  sea,  witli  several  harbours,  which,  at  a 
small  expence,  might  be  made  to  admit  vessels 
of  great  burden,  is  particularly  favourable  for  com- 
merce, yet  it  makes  no  figure  in  that  department. 
Customhouses  are  established  at  Kirkaldy  and  An- 
struther, the  former  of  which  embraces  all  the  coast 
from  Aberdour  to  Largo,  and  the  latter  from  Largo 
to  St  Andrews.  Tlie  trade  on  the  north  side  of  the 
county  is  under  the  inspection  of  the  customhouses 
of  Dundee  and  Perth,  and  that  from  Aberdour  west- 
ward belongs  to  the  customhouse  of  fiorrowstown- 
ness.  In  1800,  142  vessels,  carrying  13,513  tons, 
and  navigated  by  883  seamen,  were  under  the  two 
customhouses  within  the  county,  and  about  half  the 
number  of  each  was  supposed  to  be  under  those  out 
of  it.  These  vessels  are  partly  employed  in  foreign 
trade  with  Russia  and  the  ports  on  the  BaltiCf  but 
chiefly  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  exports  are  the 
manufactures  already  mentioned,  with  coal,  lime,  and 
grain  of  all  sorts ;  and  the  imports  from  foreign  parts, 
tiiftber,  bark,  hides,  and  tallow,  flax  and  flax-seed, 
hemp,  tar,  iron,  ^c.  and  coastwise,  groceries,  and 
other  articles  required  for  home  consumption. 
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Fifediire  contains  seventeen  royAl  burghs,  four  of  Fi&sbire. 
which  were  excused,  from  sending  representatives  to  >^^^^^ 
Parliament,  from  their  inability  to  defray  the  neces-  ^^^ 
sary  expence,  but  still  retain  all  their  other  privi*  ^"^ 
leges.  The  thirteen  which  have  a  share  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  members  for  the  Scottish  burghs  are 
Burntisland,  Kinghorn,  Kirkaldy,  and<Dysart,  which 
form  one  district ;  and  Anstruther,  East  and  West, 
Pittenweem,  Kilrenny,  and  Crail,  another.  The  re- 
maining four  are  joined  with  burghs  belonging  to 
other  counties ;  Cupar  and  St  Andrews,  with  Dun* 
dee,  Perth,  and  Forfar ;  and  Dunfermline  and  Inver- 
keirhing,  with  Stirling,  Culross,  and  Queensferry. 
Fifeshire  thus  sends  three  members  to  Parliament, 
one  for  the  county,  and  two  for  its  burghs ;  besides, 
that  the  latter  have  a  share  in  the  election  of  two 
members  more.  None  of  these  towns  are  now  con- 
siderable, Dunfermline  excepted,  which  is  a  thriving 
place,  with  a  population,  in  1811,  of  11,649.  That 
of  Cupar,  the  county  town,  and  St  Andrews,  tlie'two 
next  in  importance,  is  about  4700,  Kirkaldy  3747, 
and  all  the  others  less  than  2000.  Packets  and  fer« 
ry-boats  ply  regularly  across  the  Forth  from  several 
of  these  places ;  but  the  great  thoroughfares  are  be- 
tween Leith  and  Kinghorn,  or  Pettycur,  and  between 
Queensferry  and  Inverkeithing  or  the  North  Ferry. 

Fifeshire  is  divided  into  sixty-one  parishes  belong-  Panihes. 
ing  to  the  four  presbyteries  of  St  Andrews,  Cupar, 
Kirkaldy,   and  Dunfermline,    which    compose  the 
synod  of  Fife ;  but  there  are  four  parishes  besides  in 
tne  presbytery  of  Dunfermline,  and  one  in  the  pres- 
bytery of  Kirkaldy,  which  are  not  situated  in  this 
county.    The  population  in  1800  and  1811  will  be  Pop^tlAtion 
seen  from  the  following  abstract.    See  Sibbald's  His'^ 
tory  of  Fife  and  Kinross. — Thomson's  General  Vieto 
of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Fife* — The  Beau* 
ties  of  Scotland,  Vol.  IV.— TAe  General  Report  of 
Scotland,  1814.— And  F\AyMr'%  Description  of  Scot* 
land,  1819*  (a.) 
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rwuar  workft  on  fioUfeittl  ettmon^^  mA  Wgnlaibnt, 
wm  bor»  U  Nt^fesi^  m  Aft  iSlAt  An^^  lIGSL    fibs- 
wM:tbelhkd«fiftof  Coiar  Piiiuae  of  Awmikk,  hj 
Mamnoe  MontAlio^  dtug bDnr  of  tke  Dalpo  of  Fffag^ 
mto.    His  fenuif  Wtts  a»cieo*»  onsl  ?oio  Id  dlotioip* 
tjonat  tfao  fiffiit  oitablbitt»eoi  of  th«L  ISbapoltlait  mo*- 
Qorchy.    Angeaio,  iia  foniMkr,.  ouis  ths  oon  of  one  of 
thoae  brave^  Nomaor  nbo  UncMr  m  Dialj  abomk  tho 
bfigtimoig  q/!  Iho  okveBHk'  omtuny^  lad  oocootpadoy- 
log  Cotinit  Rft{9er  in  aU  hio  mUitecjr  exf0diiiont»  Iw 
Koooivad  fiKHn  hm  aoqpJb  doiaaiso  is  tke  ce«itvd  of 
bis  eaqpiote.    Uia  doioendant^  woeo  allowed  io  tako 
tho  bMonmhte  titiln  of  F'lin  ilngerii,  and  henoa  Am 
naoBO  Filangjori.    Gaetanfron  his  ioAuicj  was  das* 
tiaod  to  dke  proGessioB  of  arais;  when  ha  was  sew^x 
ystafs  uf  age^  he  was  anrollfid  in  one  of  ftba  royal  ce* 
gimoolB,  and  bo  cprameocnd  aetoaal  serviisa  at  tho 
a^  of  fourteen.    Bis;  education  was  at  first  neglects 
ed  from  a  ovifieiSAception  of  his  charact^*  which  was 
supposed  to  bo  averse  from  all  litararj  or  specula* 
tm  pursntts.    The  injudicious  methods  adi>pted  at 
tkal^ttaie  in  the  teacbingol*  Latin  had«  it  apf  esars,  dis» 
gustiad  hini«  and  atienaSed  his  mind  from  tkm  study 
of  thiis  taogmage^  and  henne  an  impneaaon  had  bean 
hastily  takea  ^  of  bis  ganenal  umitneai  fnr  all 
Ibonary   extfrcisoB.      A   luoky  accident,   homeTer, 
not  only  remosed  thia  apppehoaaion,    biss<  abovR* 
od  that  his  former  isRpationce  of  the  modes  of  OAiHon 
tilien  in  use,  arose  from  the  clearness  and  Wgour  of 
bis  judgmisni.     It  happened  that  his  brother^s  pre- 
o^tor  had  one  day  mistakai  the  solution  of  some 
geometrical  problem.    Gaetan  immediabdy  peronv'* 
ed  the  source  of  this  error,  which  be  demonstrated 
4io  the  master.    This  incident,  apparently  trivial»  de- 
tormined  his  future  destiny.   .  Encouraged'  by  his 
success  he  quitted  the  military  servico*  and  deter^ 
mined  to  follow  his  natural  taste  for  science  and  phi- 
'  losophy.     So  diligent  was  he  in  repairing  the  defects 
of  his  education,  that  at  twenty  years  of  age  he  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  of  an- 
cient and  modern  history,  of  the  great  principles 
both  of  civil  and  of  public  law,  and  was  besides  well 
initiated  in   roathematieal   science.      Although  his 
genius  inclined  him  solely  to  the  study  of  legislation 
and  policy,  he  sacrificed  his  views  to  the  wishes  of 
his  friends,  and  entered  on  the  profession  of  the  law, 
~  which  was  then  the  certain  road  both  to  honour  and 
fortune.     His  success  was  rapid  both  from  his  elo- 
quence and  his  extensive  knowledge ;  and,  about  this 
period,  a  circumstance  happened  which  greatly  con- 
duced to  his  celebrity.    Great  abuses  prevailed  at 
Naples  in  the  administration  of  justice  from  tho  un-> 
certainty  of  the  law,  which  gave  rise  to  constant  mis- 
conceptions, and  almost  always  to  arbitrary  judg. 
ments.    By  a  wise  ordinance  of  the  king,  passed  in 
the  year  1774,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  minister, 
Tanucci,  those  abuses  were  reformed,  the  law  was 
restored  to  its  proper  authority,  its  judgments  were 
freed  from  the  control  of  precedents,  and  the  jud- 
ges were  ordained,  in  every  case,  to  publish  the 
grounds  of  their  decisions.     Although  this  reform 
was  generally  applauded,  it  excited  the  murmurs  of 
the  bar.     Filangieri  now  became  the  advocate  of 
the  court,  and  published  a  defence  of  the  royal  do- 
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caatit  fawnded  on  the:  mma enlivgad  vieaEa-o^  ^V^  ^' 
ajsd  reason..  The  esteasine'  loaMrledge  and  masua- 
ed.  )i*dginaAt  displayed  in  this  paffbrmanQS  aClraoficdi> 
the  atteoldoft  of  ifea  mijiisSais,  and  Fiiangiexa  was  enw 
QOttrag<sd  to  pursue  the  caerse  in  wtuei^  be  had  aA^ 
readiy  aeqiaired  anoh  distinGtion.  Tlicoagh  the  io** 
flueoce  o^^  his  nacle,  the  ArchUshop  ofPlideiinaH  ht 
was,  ia  177'7^  plhced  ia  as  hofieacaUeoffice  at^court^ 
and  WAS  nilasemri  at  the  aaase  time  naa»d  efltoc  ef 
the  Boyai  eorps  of  marine  vdunteers,  wbe  wsac  asera 
paatictdaaiy  attadied  to  the  king's  persea.^  Iiis.a» 
bode  as  court  neither  brake  in  npon  bis  peguia^iwhiu 
of  lilb,  nor  upeo  tbe  course  of  his  studies ;  nor  did 
he  allow  ia  to  inlermpc  the  coaiposition*  oi  the  gt»aa 
work  on  legiaiation  and  govesament  in  which*  he  was 
engaged^  and  to  which  for  aeveral  yearspaat  he>  had 
deveied  aU  his  inquiries.  A  boas  she  oonmience* 
meat  ai  the  eighteenth  eentary,  a  gaeat  achool  of 
philosophy  was  formed  at  Naples,  in  whieh  the  pcior 
ciples  of  the  citiI  law,  of  the  law^  of  nadoos,  and  of 
legislation^  were  established  en  the  solid  and  compie- 
hensEvebasis  of  general  expediency.  Fnom  this  schooi 
numerous  works  of  celebrity  have  proceeded,  among 
olbers  the  great  work  of  Becemria,  which,  though  eon* 
fined  to  one  brands  of  legishitioa,  containa  genansl 
principiaB  which  are  of  universal  application*^  There 
was  stHi  wactiag,  however,  a  general  tseasise-onlegia* 
lalion,.  fos  the  purpose  of  examiatngit  in.  ali  its  aek** 
tions,  andof  Jajung  down  soom  common  and  univenal 
principles  of  eqnily  and  expediency  as  its  only  true 
basis ;  and  it  was  to  this  impontaot  undertalBing  that 
Filaagied's  phiioaephical  mind  was  directed*  Has 
subject  he  proposed  to  divide  into  aeaen  books* 
The  firsts  on  the  general  rulea  of  legislation,  and 
the  second  od  political  laws,  and  on  those  lawa 
also  wihich  ara  connected  with  the  general  structure 
of  society,  appeared  in  1780  at  Nisples-;  and  such 
wm  its  popuiarity,  that  not  only  in  kaly,  but 
throughout  Europe  at  large,  the  author  was  ranked 
among  the  most  celebrated  writers  on  public  lawi 
According  to  his  theory,  the  goodness  of  laws  is  ei- 
ther absolute  or  relative.  It  is  absolute,  when  they 
are  agreeable  to  those  great  and  universal  principles 
of  equity  and  expediency  which  are  obligatorjF  on 
man  under  every  diversity  of  country,  climate,  go- 
vernment, or  manners ;  it  is  relative,  according  as  the 
laws  agree  with  the  nature  of  the  government,  with 
the  genius  and  character  of  the  people,  with  the 
climate,  with  the  fertility  or  sterility  of  the  soil,  with 
the  physical  circumstances  of  the  country,  with  the 
religion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  degree  of  civi- 
lization to  which  they  have  advanced.  In  his 
second  book,  which  treats  of  political  laws,  and  of 
those  laws  also  which  are  connected  with  the  gene- 
ral economy  of  society,  he  examines  two  points, 
namely,  the  state  of  population  and  of  wealth.  With 
respect  to  the  first  point,  the  great  question  which 
he  considers  is,  whether  Europe  is  as  populous  as  it 
might  be.  This  question  he  resolves  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  causes  of  this 
deficient  population.  According  to  his  hypothesis, 
the  state  of  agriculture  affords  in  every  country  the 
surest  evidence  as  to  the  state  o£  the  population ; 
and.  the  backwardnesa  of  agriculture  in  most  parts  of 
Burope  sufficiently  indicates  that  the  population  ia 
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tjikagkiL  deficient;  and  hence  he  infers  the  defective  state  of 
European  legislation  on   these  two  capital  points* 
The  great  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture, and,  Consequently,  to  the  increase  ei  peputo- 
tion,  he  considers  to  be,  Ut,  The  small  mimbev  m£ 
proprietors  and  the  great  number  of  n  on -proprietors. 
^lif,  Too  many  large  properties,  and  too  few  small 
prcifieitieSb  ^y%  The^exAcfaBtant^nd  InolieBaUe  |^ei^ 
seasioaa  of  the  chucch  in  several  ateates^    ^M^  The 
eiu:e8S  of  the  public  imposts,  and  the  vio^Jeat  modies 
of  levying,  them.     Sthfy^  To  Ihcse  he  a^Us  oth«r 
causes  of  le«  iaipartanoe*  auck  as^  th«  state  o£  most 
of  Che  regttiav  tsoopa  of  the*  Buropean  states ;  also 
public  coTBuptioB  aad  the  dissalutenesa  of  private 
morals..     The  pzagresa  of  -agricullatfe,  the  great 
source  of  wealth  as  well  a3  of  populations^  ouiy  also 
be  obstrucSed  by  a  bad  pottiical  admiiaiatratioo,J>y  bad 
laiMS,  or  by  those  causes  which  eccaaioQ  a  gjseat  in- 
flux of  inhabilaats  to  the  respective  capitals  of  the 
different  states*    It  belongs  to  a  pure  system,  of  le- 
gislation to  remoee  aone  ot  those:  obstacles^  and  to 
counterbaknce  auch  otbees  as  are  inevitable,,  by  suit- 
able encouragements^    Having  discussed  Uioae  mo- 
mentous questions,  he  enters  into  a  comprehensive 
svrvey  of  the  other  sources  ef  riches^  namely, — arts, 
manufactures,  and  commerce, — and  points  out  how 
they  may  be  obstructed  by  a  faidty-  legislation,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  means^  by  which  these  might 
be  removed.  In  order  Ailly  to  corofirehend  the  merka 
of  Ihese  performances;,  we  musfe  consider  that  all  the 
faults  .whtch  the  author  reprehends  were  committed 
bjr  his  own  government ;  a  circumstance  which  ia* 
posed  on  hsaa.  the  delicate  task  of  stating  obnoxious 
tniihs  with  Gceedam  and  boldness,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  without  ofience.    So  well,  however^  did  he  ap- 
preciate the  viewa  of  those  wJiom  it  was  his  wish  to 
enlighten,  that  he  was  immediately  promoted  by  the 
king  to  the  Gommandery  in  the  Keyal  Order  of  Con** 
stantia.     In  1783,  he  oMUpried  a  Hungarian  lady  of 
noble  birth,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of 
the  second  daughter  of  the  king,  and  who  joined  to 
outward  attractions  the  gift  of  a  sound  judgment  and 
an  agreeable  disposition.    That  he  might  the  more 
fveely  enjoy  domestic  happiness,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  have  leisure  for  the  composition  of  his  work, 
on  which  he  became  every  day  more  intent,  he  re- 
signed, with  the  consent  of  the  king,  all  his  military 
employments  and  his  office  at  court,  and  retired  to  a  . 
country  seat  about  twenty  miles  from  Naples.    In 
the  same  year,  he  published  his  third  book,,  rdating 
entirely  to  the  principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence* 
In  these  discussiana  he  maintains  the  same  tone  of  de- 
cision and  independence  as  before.   Abuses  are  freely 
pointed  out,  and  the  defects  of  the  penal  code,  and  in 
the  forms  of  criminal  procedure;,  are  foirly  exposed* 
In  thus  pointing  out  those  defects  in  the  domestic  ad* 
nunistraiion  of  his  government,.  Filangieri  excited  the 
hatred  of  an  interested  and  powerful  class ;  aode  pro* 
position  which  he  made  in  his  third  book,ibrtheiefoe- 
fluition  of  abuses  in  the  Roman  Church,  drew  down 
upoBihis  work  the  censure  of  some  of  the  eeclesiaa» 
tical  tribunals.    In  178d,  however,,  he  published  the 
filb,  6th,.  and  7tb  volumes  of  his  woric,  which*  com- 
peehended  iiis«  fourth  book..  Tbesa.w«re  .devoted^. 
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to  the  consideration  of  education,  morals,  and  pub-  FOaiigieri. 
lie  instruction;  and  though,  on  these  important  points, 
we  may  be  occasionally  disposed  to  question   his 
vieims,  we  must  nevertheless  admire  his  mild  and  phi- 
losophical spirit  still  opposed  to  every  excess,  his 
extensive  knowledge,  and  liis  happy  talent  of  arrang- 
ing and  combining  it  for  the  illustration  of  his  argu« 
raent ;  hia  animsCed,,  lowing  ami  prnyicaous  style ; 
aiKk  above  aU,  that  rectitude  and  philanthropy  which, 
is  dj£ised  over  ail  hia  reasoniogsk^    His  fifth  hook, 
was  soon  a£ter  pubhahed,  wbich  treated  ef  the  laws, 
relafeive  to  religion^    His.  heahh  was  new  conaider- 
aUy  impaiced,  owing  to  an  excess,  of  spplicaSun,  sa 
that  the  reaMiindes  of  his  work  advanced  but  slowly  ;- 
and  other  iAterryplioaS'  soon  followed*     In  the  year 
l7S7,be  was  called  by  the  new  king^  Ferdinand  IV^. 
to  the  supreaoe  Council  of  Finance.  He  returned  So 
Naples,  and  from  that  time  was  wlioliy  engcoesed 
with  the  important  business  of  this  office*  His  health,, 
already  impaired,  was  soon  completely  broken  by 
such  severe  and  active  application,  and  several  do« 
mestic  misfortunes  operating  upon  a  mind  of  deep 
seasibiiity,  tiusew  him  at  last  into  a  state  of  melan- 
choly.   He  finally  retiasd  from  all  husiness  into^ 
the  country,  where  he  soon  after  fell  seriously  ill^ 
and  on  the  21st  July  1788  he  expired.     Before  hia. 
death  he  had  finished  the  8th  volume  of  his  work, 
comatuing  the  first  part  of  the  5ih  book,  in  which 
•he  lidi|ta  of  tlie  di£Perent  ^sterns  of  religion  which 
piece&d  Christianity.     Of  tlie  second  part  of  the 
sane  book  he  had  only  made  a  rude  sketch,  in  which 
w«re  noted  down  the  principal  subjects  of  discus. 
sioa  ;  namely,  the  advafitages  ef  Christianity  and  the 
dangers  of  superstition ;  the  iaconveniences  of  mix- 
ing spiritAjal  with  temporal  concerns ;.  the  excessive 
riches  oi'  the  clergy,  and  the  immense  increase  of 
their  power.     He  was  also  to  examine  the  founda*. 
tien  of  ecclesiastical  rights,  and  to  present,  in  a  new 
system  of  legislation,  a  remedy  for  the  abuses  which 
he  pointed  out.      A  chapter  on  toleration  would 
have  terminated  this  book.    In  his  6th  and  last  book 
he  proposed  to  treat  of  the  laws  relative  to  property, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  paternal  power  and  the  go- 
vernment of  families.     He  had  also  other  important 
works  in  contemplation  when  his  course  was  termi- 
nated by  death.     This  eminent  person,  along  with 
tlie  rarest  gifts  of  genius^  was  endowed  by  nature 
with  the  additional  advantage  of  a  most  imposing 
presence.      His  manners  were  graceful  and  digni* 
fied.    His  countenance  bore  the  traces  of  habitual 
reflection,  and  of  deep  sensibility,   mingled   with 
an  expression  of  soft  melancholy.     In  private  life 
nothing  could  exceed  the  simplicity  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  the  animation  and  interest  of  his  conversa- 
tion.*—See  La  Scienxa  deUa  LigisloMone.  5  Tom. 
Svo.  Livour.  1807.    This  is  the  last  Italian  edition, 
of  Filangieri's  great  work.     There  is  a  French  trans- 
latioa  in  7  vols*  8vo,   published  at  Paris  in  1798, 
firem  the  Neapolitan  edition  of  1784.     The  iv»^ra 
Bmikg.  have  been  translated  into  English,  under  tiie 
title  of  The  Science  cf  LegidaUom.  feom  the  Italian 
of  Filangieri,  and  pabliahed  in  2  vela*  Svo,  Lood* 
1806.  .  (P.O 
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Ik  the  body  of  the  Encvdopfedia  will  be  found  some 
details  on  the  British  ^heries^  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  regulated,  the  various  kinds  of  encourage- 
ment they  have  met  with  from  the  government,  and 
private  individuals^  and  some  account  of  their  state 
up  to  the  period  when  that  article  was  written.  It 
is  now  proposed  to  take  a  more  general  and  extend- 
ed view  of  this  important  branch  of  employment, 
to  point  out  what  is  conceived  to  be  the  real  causes 
which  have  impeded  its  progress,  aid  to  give  a  ge- 
neral sketch  of  the  present  state  both  of  the  home 
and  foreign  fisheries. 

HOME  FISHERIES. 

The  alleged  neglect  of  the  fisheries,  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  has  been  the  subject  of  unqualified 
oensure,  from  a  very  early  period  of  her  naval  and 
maritime  history,  and  reproaches  have  been  dealt  out 
with  no  sparing  hand,  not  only  for  bavins  disr^ard- 
ed  those  advantages,  so  liberally  bestowed  by  Nature 
along  the  extensive  coasts  of  her  sea-girt  islands,  in 
supplying  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  article  of  food 
for  tlie  sustenance  of  an  abundant  population;  but  al- 
so, for  suffering  the  nations  of  the  Continent  to  resort 
to  her  very  bays  and  harbours  without  molestation, 
and  even  purchasing  from  them  that  ver^  property 
which  she  was  either  too  ignorant  or  too  mdolent  to 
procure  by  her  own  sagacity  or  industry ;  though 
neither  of  them  required  to  be  exerted  in  any  extra- 
ordinary degree,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  occupation. 
**  The  fishery,"  says  Sir  William  Monson,  "  needs 
no  discovery ;  the  experience  of  our  neighbours  hav- 
ing found  it  out,  and  practised  it  since  the  year  1S07» 
to  their  immeasurable  wealth  and  our  shame." 

Thus  also.  Sir  John  Boroughs  complains  in  his 
Sovereignty  of  the  BrUuh  Seas,  that  **  it  maketh 
much  to  the  ignominy  and  shame  of  our  English  na- 
tion, that  God  and  Nature,  offering  us  so  great  a 
treasure,  even  at  our  own  doors,  we  do,  notwith- 
standing, neglect  the  benefit  thereof,  and  by  paying 
money  to  strangers  for  the  fish  of  our  own  seas,  im- 
poverish ourselves  to  make  them  rich ;"  and  as  a  con- 
trast to  our  supposed  indolence  and  indifierence,  he 
draws  a  lively  picture  of  the  bustle  and  activity  which 
the  herring  fishery  of  Holland  communicated  to  the 
various  tradesmen  and  artificers,  labourers,  salters, 
packers,  &c.  and  of  the  multitude  of  poor  women 
and  children  to  whom  it  afforded  employment.  In  a 
IrUle  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  EngUmd*s  Path  to 
Wealth  and  Honour^  in  a  dialogue  between  an  Eng- 
lishman  and  a  Dutchman,  the  whole  alpfa&bet  is  in- 
geniously brought  to  bear,  in  regular  order,  on  the 
trades  and  occupations  connected  with  the  herring 
fishery  of  Holland.  The  importance,  indeed,  of  this 
branch  of  national  industry  m  that  country  is  pretty 
obvious  from  the  following  abstract  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  States-General  taken  in  1669- 


Persons  employed  as  fishermen,  and  in  equipping  Fiafaeri 
fishermen  with  their  ships,  boats,  tackle,  convey- 
ing  of  salt,  &c.  .  .        .         ASQflOO 

Persons  employed  in  the  navigation  of  ships 
in  the  foreign  trade,  wholly  independent 
of  the  trade  connected  with  the  fisheries,  250,000 

Persons  employed  as  manufacturers,  ship- 
wrights, handicraft  trades,  dealers  in  those 
manufactures,        .        •        •  .        650,000 

Persons  employed  in  agricultare,  inland  fish- 
ing, duly  labourers,        •  .        200,000 

Inhabitants  in  general  not  indaded  in  any 
of  the  above,        .  .  .        .        650>00O 

Idle  gentry,  without  calling,  statesmen,  of- 
ficers, soldiers,  beggars,  &c,  supported  by 
the  lid>our  of  the  rest,  .         5200,000 


Making  a  total  of 


2,400,000 


From  which  it  will  appear  not  at  all  improbable  lihporunce 
that  the  pensionary  De  Witt  did  not  exaggerate  of  the  Her. 
when  he  stated,  that  every  fifUi  man  earned  his  sub-  >mgFiabcry 
sistence  by  the  sea  fishery ;  that  Holland  derived  p^^ 
her  main  support  from  it ;  and  that  the  herring-fish- 
ery ought  to  be  considered  as  the  right  arm  of  &e  re^ 
public  It  is  further  asserted  that,  when  in  the  zeniUi 
of  her  prosperity,  not  less  than  3000  boats,  of  various 
kinds,  were  employed  in  the  bays  and  islets  of  her 
own  coasts ;  and  that,  In  those  of  Great  Britain,  they 
had  800  vessels,  from  60  to  150  tons  burden,  occu- 
pied generally  in  the  cod  and  ling  fishery,  besides 
others  employed  in  carrying  out  salt  to  them,  and  re- 
turning with  cured  fish ;  that  from  Bouganess  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  they  had  a  fleet  of  1600  bus- 
ses actively  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery,  each  of 
which  might  be  said  to  give  employment  to  three 
others  in  the  importation  of  foreign  salt— ^n  carry- 
ins  the  salt  to  fishing  ships,  and  returning  with  cured 
fish— and  in  the  exportation  of  that  fish  to  a  foreign 
market ;— maidng,  thus,  the  total  number  of  ship- 
ping engaged  in,  and  connected  with,  die  herring 
fishery  done,  to  amount  to  6400  vessels,  adculated 
to  give  employment  to  112,000  mariners  and  fisher- 
men, fiy  the  same  authority  we  are  told  that  Hol- 
land, at  that  time,  could  boast  of  10,000  sail  of  ship- 
ping, and  168,000  mariners;  *<  although  the  coun- 
try itself  affords  them  neither  materials,  or  victual, 
or  merchandise,  to  be  accounted  of  towards  their 
setting  forth."  Indeed^  the  Dutch  themselves  made 
no  scruple  of  avowingf  that  the  wealth,  strength,  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  Prorinces  were  danved 
from  the  herring  fishery ;  the  importance  of  which 
was  strongly  marked  by  an  observation  in  common 
use  among  them,  that  **  the  foundation  of  Araster« 
dam  was  laid  on  herring-bones." 

ifo  wonder,  then,  tluit  the  example  of  the  Dutch 
should  be  held  forth  as  a  i^proach  to  England ;  and 
we  find,  accordingly,  that  it  was  so  considered  by 
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tome  of  th6  ablest  writers  pf  former  times,  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  Sir  William  Mottson,  Sir  William  Petty, 
Sir  Roger  L'Estranee,  and  others*  It  would  seem, 
howerer,  to  have  akogether  escaped  these  writers, 
that  the  situation'  and  circumstances  of  the  Dutch 
were  entirely  different  from  those  in  which  the 
people  of  the  British  islands  were  placed.  Those 
provinces  of  Holland,  where  the  fisheries  flourished, 
had  few  or  no  resources  but  those  which  the  waters 
afibrded  them ;  they  grew  no  com ;  they  had  no  su- 
perabundance of  food  for  the  rearing  of  cattle ;  they 
had  few  or  no  manufactures ;  whereas  Great  Britain 
had  all>  and  abounded  in  most  of  them.  The  Dutch 
having,  therefore,  neither  food  nor  raiment  but  what 
they  must  purchase  from  foreign  nations,  and  the 
only  artide  they  had  to  ofier  in  return  being  the 
products  of  the  seas^  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
expend  their  whole  industry  in  availing  themselves 
of  those  products,  in  order  to  exchange  them  for 
others  of  the  land.  It  was  not,  therefore,  from  choice^ 
but  absolute  necessity,  that  the  Hollanders  braved 
the  dangers,  and  submitted  to  the  fetigues,  of  the 
deep  sea  fishery.  It  was  their  whole  resource,  and 
afibrded  them  the  only  scope.for  turning  their  indus- 
try to  profit ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that,  by  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  patience,  and  of  perseverance, 
and,  by  long  practice,  they  succeeded  in  bringing  to  a 
state  of  unrivalled  perfection  the  mode  of  catching 
and  the  method  of  cure,  which  other  nations,  less 
experienced,  and  less  interested^  had  not  arrived  at ; 
though  it  is  now  known,  and  admitted,  that  there  is 
no  great  art  nor  mystery  in  the  craft, — nothing  that 
British  fishermen  could  not  then  havci  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  nothing  which  they  have  not  of  late  years,  ac- 
complished, in  as  perfect  a  manner  as  the  Dutch. 

But  the  case  was  different  with  regard  to  Great 
Britain.  She  laboured  under  none  of  the  disadvan- 
tages, and  felt  none  of  the  necessities,  which  pressed 
upon  Holland.  Her  capital  was  employed  in  foreign 
commerce,  in  the  improvement  of  her  agriculture, 
and  in  the  introduction  of  some  and  the  perfection  of 
other  branches  of  manufacture.  The  complaints, 
therefore,  of  the  indolence  of  the  British ;  of  their 
buying  fish  from  the  Dutch  rather  than  chusing 
to  undergo  the  risk  and  fatigue  of  catching  them, 
even  on  their  own  shores,  will  not,  perhaps,  on  due 
consideration,  appear  to  be  well-founded.  Their 
conduct  may  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  very  natural 
result  of  being  able  to  employ  their  capital  in  a 
more  lucrative,  a  more  pleasing,  and  less  preca- 
rious way.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
he,,  who  can  buy  a  fish  for  half  the  money  requir- 
ed to  catch  one,  will  quit  his  present  employment 
and  turn  fisherman;  or  that  he,  who  can  make  a 
greater  and  more  certain  profit  in  commercoi  agri« 
culture,  or  manufactures,  than  by  fishing,  will  divert 
his  capital  from  the  former  to  embark  in  the  latter. 
The  government  had  repeatedly  held  out  encourage- 
ment for  the  pursuit  of  the  fisheries ;  and  aided  the  ef* 
forts  of  individuals  in  various  wavs  to  promote  the  suc« 
cess  of  a  branch  of  national  industry  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  national  wealth  and  strength.  Liberal 
subscriptions  for  this  puipose  have,  at  various  times^ 
been  set  on  foot ;  privileges  and  immunities  have 
been  granted ;  villages  built  at  the  public  expence ; 


and  ships  and  boats  with  all  the  necessary  articles  f^ithmes. 
and  tackle,  supplied ;  premiums  have  been  conferred, 
bounties  granted,  duties  exempted,  the  fishermen 
have  been  protected  from  the  impress,  and  those 
who  may  have  followed  the  occupation  for  seven 
years  allowed  to  set  up,  and  freely  exercise,  any  trade 
or  profession,  in  any.  town  or  place  of  Great  Britain. 
The  failure,  therefore,  could  not  always  have  been 
owing  to  want  of  protection  and  encouragement; 
though  it  may,  in  some  measure,  to  the  want  of 
knowledge  or  circumspection  in  the  way  of  admini- 
string  it.  Neither  could  it  be  ascribed  to  the  want 
of  funds.  In  1580,  a  plan  was  matured  for  raising 
L.80,000  for  establishing  the  British  fishery.  In 
161 5,  the  same  sum  was  raised  by  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany. In  1632,  a  royal  fishing  company  was  esta- 
blished, by  the  sanction  of  King  Charles  L  who,  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand,  prohibited  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  fish,  directed  a  supply  to  be  furnish- 
ed for  his  fleet,  and  ordered  Lent  to  be  more  strict- 
ly observed.  In  1660,  Parliament  granted  a  remis- 
sion of  the  salt  duties,  and  freed  all  the  materials 
employed  in  the  fisheries  from  customs  and  excise. 
In  166I,  the  national  fishery  met  with  great  encou- 
ragement under  the  auspices  of  Charles  II.  In 
1677»  this  monarch  incorporated  the  Duke  of  York 
and  others  into  '^  The  Company  of  the  Royal  Fishery 
of  Enffland;"  but,  on  this  occasion,  the  miserable 
capitiu  was  exhausted  in  the  purchase  and  fitting 
out  of  a  few  busses,  built  in  Holland,  and  manned 
with  Dutchmen,  which  were  seized  by  the  French 
on  the  breaking  out  ef  the  war.  In  1713,  it  was 
proposed  to  raise  L.]  80,000  on  annuities,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  fishing  company.  In  1749, 
by  the  recommendation  of  George  IL,  in  his  open- 
ing speech  to  Parliament,  and,  in  consequence  .of  a 
Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  tom  of  L.500,000  was  subscribed  for  carrying 
on  the  fisheries,  under  a  corporation,  by  the  name 
of  <'  The  Society  of  the  Free  British  Fishery,"  of 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  chosen  the  gover- 
This  society,  patronised  by  men  6f  the  first 


nor. 


rank  in  the  kingdom,  promised  fair  for  a  little  time, 
but  soon  began  to  languish;  nor  was  the  large  ' 
bounty  of  668*  a  ton  able  to  prevent  its.  total  failure. 
The  attention  of  Parliament  was  again  called  to  this 
great  national  object  in  1786,  when  a  new  corponiF 
tion  was  formed,  under  the  name  of  **  The  British 
Society  for  Extending  the  Fisheries  and  Improving 
the  Sea  Coasts  of  the  Kingdom,"  which  has  con- 
tinued, with  various  modifications,  to  the  present 
time ;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  has  been  of 
late  years  in  a  flourishing  and  progressive  state  of 
improvement 

Thus,  then,  it  is  evident,  that  we  must  look  for  present 
the  real  srounds  of  the  general  languishing  state  of  impedSmenti 
the  Britffih  fisheries,  in  other  causes  than  ^<mo^^?^ 
which  have  usually  been  assigned  by  our  ancestors  i^^gg^J^ 
and  though  the  complaint,  m  modem  times,  maycxaggoEtcd. 
have  some  foundation,  which  is  ahnost  exclusively 
levelled  against  the  salt  duties,  and,  afVer  these  were 
wholly  removed,  against  the  numerous  checks  and 
excise  regulations,  which  are  stated  to  be  as  griev- 
ous and  mscouraging  as  were  the  duties  themselves  s 
yet  the  impediments  which  these  are  alleged  to  . 
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rUM«.  dMv  in  Ihs  mytf  Ae  inyroviog  stete  tf itbe  Mi-  Cii4  40  be tdtemMMI  to  Ihe  ttslflst  tffL.  l,5eM6«. 

CTf»,  iwpye  probiibiy  bflflt  JBtroch  eM^^  There  If  BariMwiPwit  iiH)um  tacfcieot  te  •  tsrommtatioii  ef  ^"^"N  ^^ 

.  CM  lDeiio<dtutKt«bfltn«ck  benefit  wodM  be  dramd  il  perceut.on  all  h— aotif  aftd  ete^e  the  eoMBil 

Iram  ji  AoUi  vqaceJ  of  M  tfie  ecM  relatii^  to  die  Mot  «f  L.fiO«  k  weulii  ^iprebiilily  aieke  ^eed  tfab 

.  duties jnddberegolatieos  of  eelt;  aed  fet^whea  tke  boa,  wad  woeM  <deaefve  the  ikadn  of  the  whole 

4dd  writen  etatod  their  grieeafieea,  the  Mtide  of  commaiiify. 

oalt  b  sever  anee  nentioMdl.  in  fact,  iheee  were  The  aak  kwa,  hoineifer,  opemto  011)7  <^  ^  *^ 
ihen  ecather  dbtics  nor  reatricttoas  oa  ikm  ardde  of  partial  dJaoouragement  to  the  pMaeciaioo  oflfae  fiah- 
MMfgnoime;  aod  yet  the  ^dberies  did  net  fionrah  ories;  and  tiot  ai  all«  aa  akeady  ahoenred,  where  ikef 
uadcr  the  free  aoii  uniimked  use  of  h.  ace  estohaiabed  and  ooadootod  on  a  f^and  oeile. 
HftenJudvtieB  originatedas  atoariax.faihe  niaifa  What  theo,  k  aMf  he  aabed,  is  the  aeal  catiaeof  oar 
year  of  WiHuud  ill. ;  and  in  the  first  year  of  Aiiae,  fiaheriea  net  being  carried  on  to  a  |;reater  estent,  at 
a  reader  sak  eode  anas  established,  and  oonfinned  a  tinae  irben  pronsieos  nee  4ear,  and  ^vark  not  to  he 
by  fiive  aeverad  statutes  in  the  same  reign.  George  I.  iiMind  lor  mnltitttdes  of  the  Mhounng  daoes  of  the 
and  IL  ndded  hat  liltie  to  the  aah-kas ;  bat  the  |ire-  community  i  Ucertiinly  is  not  that  the  gowmaiLUt 
sent  reign,  as  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  dbserve\  hns  is  indifferent  o^  or  insenaibie  tii»  the  politwa]  import^. 
**  greatly  enriched  tiie  code  by  ToiomitionB  and  coo*  ance  of  the  fisheries^  It  has  not  only  at  difihrent 
trodictory  cianses,  sometioies  m  the  larm  of  gnords  times  held  not  aooh  enoonrageueota  aa  nere  deea». 
to  the  reroniie,  aoaietimes  ia  tlie  aembiance  of  bona-  ed  cooduoive  to  the  end  in  view,  but  ahowa  itself  00 
taea*  drawbacks,  and  aIk>wanoes,8ijrroiinded  by  pains  jealous  of  the  interforenoe  of  our  aeighboiin»  oa  to 
and  penalties,  oaths  and  pei^nries,  and  ao  eateoded  attempt  to  establish  an  appropnato  aad  eioehiaive 
and  liHrolifed,  as  to  be  qnke  beyond  the  comprefaen-  fishery  in  all  the  seas  surroondii^  our  coasta.  Thw 
-aidn  of  those  who  are  pecaliariy  affiected  by  them  .:*'  James  L,  in  1600,  issued  a  proclamation  iahihittng 
he  ndds^  that  **  since  his  Majesty's  accessioit^  00  less  all  pemons  of  what  natiott  or  qoality  soever,  not 
than  thirty  acts  have  been  pamed  on  the  subject  of  being  mttoral  bom  subjeota,  firom  fishing  opon  any 
these  duties,  and  not  less  than  SCO  pages  of  addi-  of  the  coasts  aod  aeas  of  Great  Britain  and  Irehmd* 
tioDs  made  to  our  saline'Code"  Sir  Thosoas,  as  an  and  the  isieB  adjacent,  without  first  obtaiung  lioe»- 
active  member  of  ^  The  Association  for  the  Belief  ces  from  the  King,  ^c.  Bot  thia,  as  well  as  the  re^ 
of  the  Maoufacturing  Poor,"  took  great  pains  to  os-  petition  of  it  by  Charles  L,  in  ICSS,  was  uUerly  dia- 
oertain  the  besring  which  the  duties  and  regulations  regarded  by  the  Condoentai  powers.  To  enftwee 
on  salt  had  on  agricultnte,  asaaufactnres,  and  the  dm  oseasure,  the  Duke  of  Nortbumberhmd^  as  Ad- 
fisheries.  His  condaskm,  with  regard  to  the  iattor,  miral  of  the  Fleet,  was  sent  into  the  North  Sea  to 
is,  thnttheactof57ChGeo.  Ill.whiehpermitson  on-  compel  the  Dutch  fishermen  to  take  lioencea,  and 
.  limited  alkrarance  of  rock^alt,  duty  free,  though  it  pay  for  the  same,  but  the  Ambassador  of  the  States- 
may  sot  come  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  aoiitaiy  Geaend  in  England  remonstrated  against  thia  un- 
:fiahennan,  will  benefit  those  whose  capitals  are  en-  psecedented  proceeding,  and  disavovral  the  acta  of 
gaged  on  a  larger  scale.     This  act  also,  by  increas-  their  fidlermen. 

ing  the  allowance  of  duty-free  salt  on  dry^salied        The  attempt  to  set  up  a  Ihnited  fishery,  and  to 

cod,  ling,  and  hake  to  70  lbs.  per  cwLof  fi^h,  which,  prescribe  bonndaries  to  the  prohibited  gieunds,  aset 

'  by  a  former  act  (55th Geo.  IIL)  was  limited  to  50  lbs.,  with  no  better  sucoem ;  hot  they  showed,  at  leasti 

i&  stated  to  have  had  a  salutary  efiect  on  those  fish-  a  deare  to  prevent  the  advantages  derivable  frooi 

eries.     At  a  ^oof  of  this,  it  is  mentioned,  that,  on  this  element,  firom  falling  into  tlw  hands  of  others, 

its  being  understood,  at  the  time  of  pasang  this  lat-  It  m  probable^  honever,  that  these  claims  were  aet 

ter  act,  that  the  doty-fiee  aHowance  was  to  be  fixed  up  with  the  view  ratbor  of  maiataintDg  the  title  of 

nt  70  lbs.,  the  persons  concerned  in  the  Nerth  Seas  the  sovereignty  of  the  aeas»  than  firom  any  oontom* 

need  Iceland  JUkeriee^  who  were  preparing  to  take  platioo  of  tbe  nationai  advantages  derivnbte  fiwn  the 

advantage  of  it,  immediately  abandoned  the  enter-  encouragement  of  the  fisheries ;  and  more  espedaliy 

|irise  on  finding  the  blank  filled  up  with  50  lbs.  of  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  encroachmenta  on 

salt  ner  cwt.  of  fish*  the  part  of  the  Dutch  and  French. 

Ttie  restrictive  r^ulations  tor  secoring  the  duties        Tbe  shnple  fact  we  take  to  be  this;  that  the  sen*  Real  CtnM 
on  salt,  and  for  the  prevention  of  fraud  on  tbe  re-  cess  of  the  fisheries,  like  that  of  every  other  specs*  of  the  Back- 
venue,  were  necessarily  minuto  and  severe  in  a  caae  lation,  most  depend  naainiy  on  tbe  two  great  ^fip6*7^^|'^ 
where  thoae  duties  were  equal  to  forty  times  the  va-  on  which  all  commercial  eaterprises  turn— euppdy  ^    ^"^^ 
lue  of  the  original  article,  and  the  temptation  cosh-  and  demand ;  where  these  exist  to  any  gieat  extMt, 
sequently  great  in  proportion.     But  their  operation,  and  without  any  material  fluctuation,  the  soooem  of 
by  the  Inst  act,  is  little  or  not  at  all  felt  by  the  es-  a  fishery  establishment  cannot  be  donbtfiih   If,  how- 
tabiished  fisheries,  though  it  still  coatinoes  to  afiect  ever,  the  aapply  be  not  efoal  to  llie  demand,  die  ae- 
the  individual  or  occasional  fisherman,  who  cannot  tide  will  be  in  dmiger  of  falling  into  the  hands  ot 
afford  to  keep  a  stock  on  hand,  for  which  he  is  ac-  monopolists,  whose  common  practice  is  to  add  tdthe 
couiuable,  which  is  lid^le  to  waste,  and  which  lor  scarcity,  in  order  to  enhance  the  price.    By  thna 
many  moaths  he  may  not  have  occasion  to  usq.    £-  contracting  the  eupply  within  its  natand  iimits,  lin^ 
Tcry  one  must  be  convinced  diat  tbe  total  repeal  of  not  only  raise  the  price,  bot  ledace  tbe  demand, 
the  salt  kwa  would  be  a  gnsat  boon  to  the  whole  On  the  contrary,  where  the  aoppfy  eagmeda  the 
commnnity;  but  e^oally  eonvinoed  that,  in  the  pre-  OMmd,  the  market  bccomet  ginttod,  the  prices 
eent  stato  of  the  cnnntiy,  die  leneans  eould  ill  a^  too  hnr  to  atfbrd  a  sdtabto  letnni  for 
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FiilMitoi.  tuxe,  and  the  adventmen  wididrav  their  capital^ 
and  t**ni  them  into,  some  other  channel.  But  a  cer- 
tain and  steady  demand  creates  competition^  and  re- 
gulates the  supply  to  the  wants  of  the  consumer  at 
a  fair  and  reasonable  price. 
Want  of  It  is  the  want,  we  conoelTe,  of  this  steady  and  con- 

steady  De«  stant  demand,  ^d  not  of  supply,  which  has  at  all 
vMnd>         times  operated  to  the  discouragement  of  the  British 
isheries.    That  the  supply  of  fish  is  most  abundant^ 
and  indeed  inexhaustible,  on  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain,  has  never  been  called  in  question.    **  The 
coasts  of  Great  Britain,"  says  Sir  John  Boroughs, 
*'  doe  yield  such  a  continued  sea-harvest  of  gain  and 
benefit  to  all  those  that  with  diligence  doe  labour  in 
the  same,  that  no  time  or  season  in  the  yeare  pass- 
eth  away  without  some  apparent  meanes  of  profitable 
employment,  especially  to  such  as  apply  themselves 
to  fishing ;  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  yeare 
unto  the  latter  end,  continueth  upon  some  part  or 
other  upon  our  coastes,  and  these  in  such  mfinite 
shofdesand  multitudes  of  fishes  are  offered  to  the 
takers,  as  may  justly  move  admiration,  not  only  to 
strangers,  but  to  those  that  daily  bee  emploved  a- 
mongst  them.*    That  this  harvest,  ripe  for  gathering 
at  fdi  seasons  of  die  year— without  the  labour  of  til- 
lage, without  expence  of  seed  or  manure,  without 
the  payment  of  rent  or  taxes — is  inexhaustible,  the 
extnumlinary  fecundity  of  the  most  valuable  spe- 
cies of  fish  would  alone   afford    abundant  proof. 
To  enumerate  the  thousands,  and  even  millions  of 
eggs  which  are  impregnated  in  the  herring,  the  cod, 
the  Ung,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  the  whole  of  the  es- 
cident  fish,  would  give  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
prodigious  multitudes  in  which  they  flock  to  our 
shores;  the  shoals  themselves  must  be  seen  to  con- 
vey to  the  mind  any  just  notion  of  their  aggregate 
Biass.    The  herring,  for  instance,  makes  its  appear- 
anoe  in  shoals,  whose  dimaisions  are  measured  by 
leagues  and  XBdles,  moving  steadily  along  in  close  ar« 
ray,  and  in  columns  oi  such  depUi  from  the  suriace 
downwards,  as  to  have  obtained  the  name  among  the 
northern  nations  of  herring  mauniains.    These  co- 
kimns  advance  yearly  firom  the  northern  seas,  early 
m,  the  spring,  with  undiminished  numbers,  though 
preyed  upon  by  a  multitude  of  enemies,  as  well  from 
the  shore,  as  in  their  native  element  and  in  the  mr. 
¥^erever  their  vast  columns  proceed,  if  unmolested 
by  man,  they  have  to  sustain  constantly  the  atucks 
of  the  grampus,  the  porpus,  the  shark,  cod-fish,  and 
even  haddocks ;  and  if  they  approach  the  surfiice, 
Ihey  are  seized  by  the  innumerable  flocks  of  sea- 
gulls, gannets,  and  other  aquatic  fowls,  which  hover 
dong  3im  line  of  nuurch.     Where  the  spawn  of  the 
herrmg  is  usually  deposited,  naturalists  seem  not  to 
be  agreed;  but  as  young  herring  have  not  been 
caught  either  with  the  old  ones,  or  within  the  limits 
of  the  fishery,  and  as  the  shoids  invariably  proceed 
from  the  northward,  making  their  first  appearance 
about  the  Shetknd  Islands  in  the  month  of  April,  it 
has  generally  been  thought  that  their  winter  habita- 
tion is  within  the  arctic  circle,  under  those  vast  fields 
of  ice  which  cover  the  northern  ocean,  where  it  fiit- 
tens  on  the  swarms  of  shrimps,  and  other  marine  in- 
sects, which  abound  in  those  seas,  and  which  afibrd 

vox*.  Xy.  PABT  !• 


abo  the  prindoal  food  of  the  whale*    Here  it  is  FkbciKt. 
supposed  they  deposite  their  spawn,  and,  on  the  re*  ^^v*^**^ 
turn  of  the  sun  toward  the  northern  hemisphere, 
again  rush  forth  in  those  multitudinous  hosts,  vdiich 
exceed  the  power  of  the  imagination  to  conceive. 

The  pilchard,  which  is  a  species  of  the  same  ge- 
nus as  the  herring,  is  also  a  migratorv  fish,  but  makes 
ks  appearance  firom  the  southwara,  in  vast  shoals, 
inferior  only  to  those  of  the  former ;  which  is  also 
the  case  with  the  mackerel,  both  bebg  of  equal 
or  greater  fecundity  with  the  herring,  and  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  the  same  enemv.  The  salmon  is 
equally  regular  in  its  visiu  to  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  approaches  the  mouths  of 
our  rivers  in  shoals,  which  they  ascend  to  consider- 
able distances,  surmounting  every  obstacle,  in  order 
to  find  a  safe  and  convenient  spot  to  deposite  their  in- 
numerable eggs.  The  various  kinds  of  white  fish, 
as  turbot,  sole,  plaice,  whitings,  and  haddocks,  are 
plentifully  dispersed  over  various  parts  of  the  Bri- 
tish seas,  affording  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fresh 
fish  for  hom^  consumption  throughout  the  whole 
year,  without  the  least  apprehension  of  such  suf^ly 
being  exhausted  or  diminished.  On  the  eastern  shores 
of  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  are  plenty  of  lobsters, 
which  would  more  than  supply  the  market  of  the  me- 
tropolis with  this  article  of  luxury,  as  the  south-east- 
em  and  southern  coasts  do  the  oyster  with  its  nutri- 
tious food  for  eight  months  in  the  year. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  abundant  supply  of  Use  of  Fish 
wholesome,  palatable,  and  nutritious  food,  yidded  J^I'^Y  . 
by  the  surrounding  seas  of  Great  Britun,  every  acre  int^r? 
d  which  is  infinitely  more  productive  than  the  same 
quantity  of  the  richest  land ;  notwithstanding  that 
these  salt-water  fields  are  perpetually  '*  white  to  har- 
vest," it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  inland  and 
middle  counties  of  England,  the  labouring  classes 
scarcely  know  the  taste  of  fish,  which,  of  late 
years,  has  become  a  scarce  article,  even  in  most  of 
the  maritime  counties.  Formerly  salmon  was  the 
common  food  of  all  ranks,  while  in  season,  in  the 
northern  counties  bounding  on  the  seat  and  in  most 
parts  of  Wales;  and  what  could  not  be  used  firesb, 
was  salted  for  winter  consumption ;  scarcely  a  &mi- 
ly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  sea-port  or  salmon  fish* 
ery  that  did  not  lay  up  a  supply  of  pickled  salmon 
for  the  winter.  In  Uie  progress  of  luxury,  well-boats 
were  invented  to  convey  the  fish  fresh  to  the  London 
market,  yet  these  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
carry  off  the  whole  supply.  The  next  contrivance  London 
was  that  of  packing  them  up  in  ice,  by  which  ^^l^T^J^. 
could  be  kept  fredi  for  a  length  of  time,  and  convey-  ^^j^ 
ed  either  by  land  or  water  to  the  metropolis ;  since 
which  the  local  markets  have  nearly  been  lefl  with- 
out a  supply,  even  for  the  few  fanulies  who  can  af- 
ford to  pay  an  extravagant  price  for  it.  That  price 
in  London  is  greatly  enhanced,  by  the  trade  being 
almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  monopolists,  who 
have  it  at  all  times  in  their  power  to  create  an  un- 
certainty in  the  supply,  and  consequently  a  fluctua- 
tion In  the  price,  both  of  which  are  detrimental  to  an 
augmented  demand* 

That  a  narrow  confined  comer,  at  the  very  extre- 
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ruberiei.  tnity  of  the  metropelisy  should  continue  to  be  alloir* 
^^*^  ^'"^  ed  the  privilege  of  absorbing  all  the  fish  that  shall 
be  brought  within  the  radius  of  seven  miles  round 
its  vortexy  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  and  but  ill 
accords  with  the  boasted  good  sense  of  these  en- 
lightened times.  It  needs  scarcely  be  mentioned^ 
that  Billingsgate  is  this  fttvoured  spot ;  holding  by 
charter  an  injurious  and  hateful  privilege,  whic£,  as 
Sir  Thomas  Bernard  justly  observes,  "  in  the  greats 
est  and  most  populous  city  in  the  world,  restricts  the 
sale  of  an  essential  article  of  life  to  a  small  and  in* 
convenient  market ;  and  has  exclusively  placed  the 
monopoly  of  fish  in  the  hands  of  a  few  interested 
salesmen."  The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  a  sort 
of  blockade  checks  the  supply  of  fish  for  the  metro- 
polis; that  large  quantities  are  withheld  or  destroy- 
ed asthey  approach  the  market  in  order  to  keep  up 
the. price ;  and  2,00Q>000  of  people  nearly  prohibited 
from  the  use^f  an  article  of  food,  which  might  bo 
applied  to  the  diminishing  of  the  consumption  of 
butchers'  meat  and  wheat-corn,  to  the  great  relief  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  The  tricks  and  abuses  practis- 
ed by  the  fishermen,  the  salesmen,  and  the  fishmong- 
ers, who  act  in  concert^  are  well  calculated  to  create 
a  scarcity,  even  if  perchance  more  fish  should  arrive 
than  are  sufficient  to  feed  the  market ;  their  object 
being  to  prevent  the  prices  from  descending  one 
particle  below  the  point  of  the  smallest  profits  in 
their  saje.  In  order  to  effect  this,  they  have  gene- 
rally a  depot  of  well-boats  and  store-boats  ready 
stocked  about  Gravesend ;  and  with  these,  and  the 
assbtance  of  a  good  stock  of  ice,  they  are  enabled 
to  dole  out  their  fish  for  the  daily  use  of  those  who 
have  the  means  to  purchase,  and  who  form  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis. 
In  the  height  of  the  season  of  any  particulai*  species 
of  fish,  when  the  catch  is  abundant,  such  of  them  as 
get  sickly  are  thrown  overboard;  but  towards  the 
end  of  it,  when,  from  increasing  numbers,  a  large, 
stock  remains  on  hand,  and  other  kinds  come  into 
seasoni  thousands  of  sickly  and  emaciated  lobsters, 
crabs,  cod-fish,  &c.  are  thrown  into  the  market, 
hawked  about  by  basket  women,  and  sold  somewhat 
cheaper  when  they  are  no  longer  fit  to  be  eaten. 

The  **  Committee  of  the  Fish  Association"  have 
stated  some  curious  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
practices  of  the  fish  monopolists,  and  the  injurious  ef- 
fects of  confining  the  fish-market  to  one  little  spot  in 
the  metropolis.  They  reckon  up  four  principal  impe- 
diments to  an  increased  supply  and  distribution,  of 
which  they  strongly  recommend  the  removal  by  all 
practicable  means.  The  first,  which,  in  fact,  produces 
the, rest,  is  the  restriction  of  the  market  to  Billings- 
gate ;  the  second  is  the  doubt  and  hesitation  of  fish- 
ermen in  bringing  up  to  this  only  market  so  large  a 
quantity  of  fish  as  they  might  procure,  under  an  un- 
certain demand  for  it ;  the  third,  the  difficulty  and 
the  increased  expence  of  distribution  from  their 
above-mentiond  remote  market ;  and  the  fourth,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  price,  and  the  total  ignorance  in 
which  the  public  are  kept  as  to  the  dail^  staU  of  the 
supply. 

The  evils  of  the  Billingsgate  monopoly  are  strong- 
ly exemplified  in  the  case  of  mackerelj  which  is 


known  to  be  scarcest  in  the  market,  when  most  abun- 
dant in  the  British  channel :  then,  indeed,  the  mac- 
kerel fishery  is  abandoned  by  the  fishermen  for  two 
reasons.;  the  one  is,  that  thev  would  be  too  cheap ; 
the  other,  the  difficulty  of  distribution,  which  is  effect** 
ed  by  fisherwomen,  who  attend  daily  at  Billingsgate 
to  purchase  the  mackerel,  and  carry  them  for  sale 
to  the  di&rent  parts  of  the  town ;  the  attendance  of 
these  women  secures  to  the  fishermen  a  regular  cus- 
tom for  their  fish ;  but  this  laborious,  and  not  always 
profitable  employment,  is  abandoned  as  soon  ^b  the 
common  fruit  comes  into  season,  the  carriers  and 
distributors  finding  the  sale  of  strawberries,  goose- 
berries, currants,  &c. — a  more  pleasant  and  profita- 
ble occupation,  with  less  risk  and  trouble.  All  the 
mackerel  which  may  arrive  at  this  period  beyond  the. 
estimated  demand  of  the  fishmongers,  however  fresh 
and  good,  is  thrown  into  the  lliames.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  in  the  case  of  this  particular  fish,  a  free 
and  unrestricted  use  of  salt  miffht  be  the  means  of 
procuring  and  preserving  a  considerable  stock  of  pa« 
latable  and  nutritious  food. 

It  is  the  more  surprising  that  these  impedimenta 
to  a  more  extended  use  of  fish  in  the  metropolis,  so 
obviously  arising  out  of  the  chartered  privilege  of 
Billingsgate,  should  so  long  have  been  suffered  to 
exist,  especially  as  nothing  more  is  required  for  the 
dissolution  of  this  injurious  monopoly,  than  the  esta- 
blishment of  new  markets.  The  evils  of  this  mono- 
poly are  not  of  recent  date.  In  early  times,  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  regularly  established  fish- 
market  at  Queenhithe.  In  the  first  year  of  Henry 
III.  (1226),  the  Constable  of  the  Tower  was  ordered 
to  compel  the  boats,  arriving  with  fish,  to  proceed  to 
that  market ;  and  Edward  IV.  directed  that  two  out 
of  three  vessels,  arriving  with  fish,  should  proceed  to 
Queenhithe,  and  the  other  remain  at  Billingsgate. 
At  that  period,  the  population  of  London  and  its  en- 
virons appears  to  have  been  about  a  twenty-fourth 
part  of  its  present  amount,  yet  it  had  then  two  fish- 
markets.  The  nuu'ket  of  Queenhithe,  however,  was 
suffered  to  drop ;  and  we  hear  of  no  attempt  to  esta- 
blish t^  second,  until  the  middle  of  last  century,  whe9 
an  act  was  passed,  in  the  year  1749,  "  for  making  a 
free  market  for  the  sale  of  fish  in  the  city  of  West- 
minster ;  and  for  preventing  the  forestalling  and  mo- 
nopolizing of  fish."  Yet,  strange  and  unaccountable 
as  it  may  appear,  this  act  was  then,  and  has  since 
remained,  a  dead  letter.  Westminster,  since  that 
time,  has  increased  its  population  at  least  three-fold , 
and  is  still  without  a  fish-market.  The  act  has 
never  been  repealed,  and  requires  only  the  nomina- 
tion of  new  and  more  efficient  commissioners  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  If,  in  the  vicinity  of  all  the  bridges 
across  the  Thames,  fish-markets  were  once  establish- 
ed, the  fishermen  of  Deal,  Dover,  Hastings,  Brigh- 
ton, and  other  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sus- 
sex, would  amply  supply  those  markets  by  land-car- 
riage, with  the  ordinary  kinds  of  fish  in  addition  to 
the  more  valuable  kinds  brought  up  the  Thames  { 
and  it  could  not  fail  to  increase  the  general  use  of 
fish  in  and  about  London,  if,  when  the  Regent's  Ca- 
nal shall  be  opened,  two  or  three  fish-markets  were 
established  near  it  for  the  supply  of  Islington,  Pan- 
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eras,  Paddington,  and  the  whole  line  of  London 
along  the  new  road,  containing  an  immense  popula- 
tion almost  entirely  cut  off  from  .the  use  of  fish.  The 
only  arguments  in  favour  of  keeping  back  the  fish^ 
and  throwing  them  oyerboard,  is  the  frequent  wester- 
ly wind  which  prevents  the  fishing-vessels  from  pro- 
ceeding to  the  market  up  the  Thames;  but  that 
excuse  is  now  done  away  by  the  numerous  steam- 
vessels  which  could  easily  tow  up  the  fishing  boats. 

The  supply,  as  we  have  stated,  is  inexhaustible ; 
and  the  means  are  within  our  reach  of  availing  our- 
selves to  any  extent  of  that  supply ;  but  the  de« 
mand  appears  obviously  to  be  neither  so  steady  and 
certain,  nor  so  extensive,  as  it  might  and  ought  to 
be ;  and  hence  the  real  cause  of  the  failure  of  all  the 
plans  for.  extending  the  fisheries.  When  the  catch 
was  abundant,  the  fishermen  had  no  home  market  to 
take  the  fish  off  their  hands ;  and  a  bad  season  im- 
poverished the  funds  of  those  who  had  embarked  on 
a  larger  scale  for  the  foreign  market.  The  pro- 
moters, dissatisfied,  withheld  their  contributions; 
and  the  fishermen,  dispirited,  and  without  capital, 
directed  their  industry  into  another  channel;  and 
too  frequently,  from  their  knowledge  gained  of  the 
opposite  coast,  and  new  connections  formed  there, 
iiito  a  channel  destructive  to  their  morals  and  inju- 
rious to  the  revenue. 
Cbservationf  The  encouragement  given  by  the  government  in 
ontheBoun-the  shape  of  bounties,  was  not  sufficient  to  counter- 
^^  act  the  evils  that  have  been  stated,  and  appears 

to  have  contributed  but  little  to  the  success  of  the 
fisheries.     If  a  branch  of  trade  once  fairly  esta- 
'  blished  will  not  support  itself  without  being  bolster- 

ed up  by  bounties,  it  never  can  be  worth  carrying 
on.  .  Bounties  should  only  be  continued  for  a  definite 
time,  and  decreased  gradually.  Those  on  the  fisher- 
ies should  be  given  on  the  quantity  procuredj  and  the 
quality  of  those  cured,  and  not  on  the  instrument 
of  their  production — on  the  fish,  and  not  on  the  ves- 
sel. It  was  proved  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1785,  that  the  herring-fishery  abso- 
lutely cost  little  short  of  L.20,000  annually,  which, 
on  an  average  of  ten  years,  was  equal  to  L.75  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  all  the  fish  that  had  been  taxen 
by  the  vessels  on  which  it  was  paid.  Adam  Smith 
has  justly  observed  that  a  tonnage-bounty,  propor- 
tioned to  the  burden  of  the  ship,  and  not  to  her  dili- 
gence and  success  in  the  fishery,  is  not  the  best  sti- 
mulus to  exertion  ;  it  was  an  encouragement  for  fit- 
ting out  ships  to  catch,  not  the  fish,  but  the  bounty ; 
or  to  induce  rash  adventurers  to  engage  in  concerns 
which  they  do  not  understand,  and  cause  them  to 
lose,  by  their  ignorance,  more  than  is  gained  by  the 
liberality  of  government.  The  carelessness  of  such 
persons,  and  the  ignorance  of  those  employed  by 
them  in  curing  and  packing  the  fish,  not  only  robbed 
the  public  purse,  but  destroyed  the  character  of  the 
article  in  the  foreign  market ;  where,  if  saleable  at 
all,  it  fetched  only  un  inferior  price,  while  the  skill 
and  attention  of  the  Dutch  secured  for  their  fish  that 
preference  to  whidi  they  were  justly  entitled.  The 
change  of  the  bounty,  however,  from  the  tonnage  to 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  fish  caught  and 
cured,  with  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  acta  of 


48th  and  55th  Geo.  III.  have  had  the  good  effect  of  Pidierici. 
raising  the  character,  and  conseqaently  mcreaaing 
the  demand  for  British  fish  in  the  foreign  markets^ 
where  the  herrings  in  particular  are  now  held  in  equal 
esteem  with  those  of  the  Dutch.  This  bounty, 
granted  by  the  act  48tli  Geo.  III.  c.  110,  \%  2^  per 
barrel  on  all  herrings  branded  by  the  proper  officets^ 
and  4s.  a  barrel  granted  by  the  act  55th  Geo,  III.  c. 
94,  and  is  so  considerable,  (hat,  at  this  time,  it 
amounts  to  a  sum  not  less  than  L.SO,000  &-year. 

Nothing  can  more  strongly  exemplify  the  good 
effects  arising  from  the  measure  of  shifUng  the  boun- 
ty from  the  tonnage  to  the  actual  quantity  of  fish 
taken,  gutted,  and  packed,  than  the  following  offi* 
cial  return,  for  the  year  ending  5th  April  1818  : 

AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  Total  Number  of  Vessels, 
including  their  repeated  Voyages,  which  have 
been  cleared  Outwards  for  the  British  Herring- 
Fishery,  not  on  the  Tonnage  Bounty f  in  the  year 
ended  5th  April  1818;  ousUnguishing  the  num- 
ber of  Men  on  Board,  tlie  Tonnage,  Netting,  Salt, 

.  and  Barrels  carried  out. 


Vessels. 

Men. 

Tonnage. 

Netting. 

Salt 

Banels. 

dumber. 

Namb. 

Tons. 

Sq.  Yaids. 

Bushels. 

Number. 

884 

4.049 

26,95HS  2,490,660 

224,138 

125,185 

THE  RETURN,  for  the  same  year,  of  the  Total 
Number  of  Vessels  which  were  fitted  out  in  Scot- 
land, for  the  "  Open  Sea-Fishery,"  under  the  Re- 
gulations of  the  48th  and  55th  Geo.  III.,  is  as 
under: 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

Netting. 

Herrings 

Premiums  Paid 

Numb. 

Tons. 

Numb. 

Sq.  Yards. 

Bands. 

L.        t,    d> 

19 

464^1 

159 

191,638^ 

946i 

1808     0     0 

It  would  api^ear,  therefore,  that  all  which  is  now  Bzperiroe&is 
wanting  for  ^e  encouragement  and  extension  ®^^®^J^2f^ 
British  fisheries  is  a  constant,  steady,  and  increased  ^^^^ 
demand,  in  the  home  and  foreign  markets.     An  ex«  the  Dcmaod* 
periment  made  by  Mr  Hale,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  the  relief  of  the  manufacturing 
poor,  proves  decisively  how  easy  it  would  be  to  in- 
troduce the  general  use  of  fish  in  the  metropolis. 
He  agreed  with  some  fishermen  to  take  from  ten  to 
twenty  thousand  mackerel  a  day,  at  a  price  not  ex- 
ceeding 10s.  the  hundred  of  six  score,  or  at  a  penny 
a-piece,  a  ^rice  at  which  the  fishermen  said  they 
could  afford  to  supply  the  London  market  to  any 
extent,  provided  they  were  sure  of  a  regular  sale. 
On  the  15th  June  1812,  upwards  of  17^000  macker- 
el were  sent  to  Spitalfields,  and  sold  at  the  original 
cost  of  a  penny  a-piece,  to  which  place  women  were 
employed  to  carry  them  from  Billingsgate  until  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.    They  were  purdiased  with  avidi- 
ty, and  vast  numbers  continuea  to  pour  into  Billings* 
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Fiihttiei.  gate.  They  were  sent  to  other  parts  of  the  town, 
~  '  and  sold  to  the  poor  at  the  same  rate ;  and  it  is 
stated  that  **  the  supply  increased  to  so  great  a  de* 
gree,  that  500,000  mackerel  arrived  and  were  sold 
m  one  day."  The  whole  cost  of  this  experiment  for 
the  distribution  of  fresh  and  sweet  mackerel  at  a 
penny  a-piece^  was  h.55t  JOs.  expended  chiefly  in 
the  carriage  from  Billingsgate.  In  like  manner,  it 
18  estimated  tliat  herrings  might  be  supplied  in  any 

Quantity  at  one  halfpenny  a  piece,  and  cod,  had- 
ocks,  whitings,  flounders,  &c.  proportionally  cheap, 
provided  a  steady  demand  was  created,  as  it  is  pre«» 
sumed  there  would  be,  by  the  establishment  of  seve* 
Ml  regul«  mufcet.  in  difibrent  puu  of  the  metro- 
polls. 

Another  experiment  of  the  committee  shows  how 
easily  a  demand  for  salted  or  corned  fish  might  be 
created  in  the  inhind  counties.  They  contracted  for 
200  tons  of  corned  cod,  caught  and  cured  on  our 
own  coast,  and  also  for  400,000  corned  herrings. 
The  former  was  supplied  to  the  distressed  manufoc- 
turers  of  Sheffield  at  twopence  halfpenny  a  pound, 
and  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  two  for  three  halQ>ence. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
poor,  it  is  stated,  received  the  fish  distributed  among 
them  at  low  prices  with  the  liveliest  gratitude; 
and  one  gentleman  in  Worcestershire  states  that 
**  The  herrings,  in  particular,  have  proved  a  bonus 
to  the  poor  of  the  most  essential  benefit  We  sold 
theni^"  ne  sasrs* "  at  a  veiy  low  and  reasonable  rate,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  mdigence  of  the  purchasers ; 
and  they  have  produced  L.40  (profit),  which,  after 
the  expence  of  carriage  is  paid,  will  be  laid  out  in 
employing  the  poor  in  repairing  the  roads." 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  the 
certainty  of  a  supply  to  answer  the  demand,  that, 
when  the  *'  Association"  was  formed  in  181%  the 
North  Sea  and  Iceland  fishery  had  for  some  time  en- 
tirely ceased ;  but,  on  the  Committee  ofiering  the 
fishermen  L.18  a  ton  for  all  the  fish  they  should 
'catch  and  cure,  they  supplied,  in  the  first  mstance» 
100  tons  of  dry-salted,  and  50  tons  of  fresh  cod.  In 
the  second,  200  tons  of  dry-saltedi  and  100  tons  of 
fresh.  In  the  third,  600  tons  of  dry-salted,  and  SOO 
tons  of  (reA ;  in  all  1S50  tons  of  fish  were  taken  and 
brought  to  market  in  consequence  of  this  offer,  not 
a  fish  of  which  would  otherwise  have  been  caught 

The  obvious  policy,  then,  to  be  pursued  for  ex- 
tendinff  the  British  fisheries,  is  by  creating  an  ex- 
tended and  constant  demand.  In  the  foreign  mar- 
kets  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  care  and  attention 
bestowed  in  curing  the  fish,  so  that,  in  point  of  qua- 
lity, it  may  compete  with  those  of  the  Dutch  and 
other  nations  of  the  Continent ;  a  point  which  we 
have  just  now  happily  attained ;  but  in  the  supply 
for  home  consumption,  every  thing  almost  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done.  The  Fish  AssociaHon  have,  how- 
ever, clearly  shown  the  way  of  proceeding  to  ob- 
tain this  desirable  end ;  they  have  proved  that,  not 
only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  the  poor  have  none  of  those  prejudices, 
which  were  ascribed  to  them,  against  the  use  of  fish, 
when  it  is  fresh  and  sweet,  and  when  they  are  able 

to  procure  it  at  a  moderate  price*    A  free  circola* 
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tion,  by  means  of  markets  established  in  the  metro-  Fitheriei. 
polis  and  at  all  the  fishing  ports,  might  effect  this  to 
a  certain  degree ;  but,  in  addition  to  these,  some 
artificial  expedients  might  be  advisable,  for  a  time  at 
least,  to  raise  and  keep  steady  the  demand.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  Queen  Eliaabeth,  who  was 
well  awarp  of  the  importance  of  the  fisheries;  in  a 
political  as  well  as  economical  point  of  view,  did  not« 
in  regulating  the  church  ritual,  ordain  two  days  in 
every  week  to  be  set  apart  by  Protestants  as  fish 
days,  which  would  have  created  a  steady  and  per- 
manent demand  for  fresh  and  salted  fish  in  every 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Such  an  ordinance 
might,  in  her  reign,  have  been  enforced,  and  long 
habit  would  have  reconciled  people  to  the  observ- 
ance of  those  days  in  our  times ;  but  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  any  such  custom 
in  the  present  refractory  generation.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  no  good  grounds  of  objection  to 
those  who  are  maintained  at  the  pnUic  expence  be*^ 
ing  fed,  twice  a-week,  with  a  wholesome  meal  of  fish. 
It  is  ndther  just  nor  politic  that,  while  the  poor  la- 
bouring man,  after  toiling  the  whole  week,  can 
scarcely  procure  a  little  brown  bread  and  a  few  po- 
tatoes for  his  wife  and  children,  the  indolent  pauper 
should  feed  on  the  best  white  bread  and  choice 
butchers'  meat  Supposing  the  niunber  of  paupers 
receiving  parish  reUd;  of  convicts  in  the  hulks,  cri- 
minala  in  the  jails,  and,  in  shorty  all  those  who  are 
fed  at  the  public  expence,  to  amount  only  to 
1,000,000 ;  and  that  to  each  was  served  out,  twice 
a-week,  a  sufficient  allowance  of  good  fresh  fish, 
corned  cod,  or  salted  herrings,  according  to  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  and  the  situation  of  the  parties, 
which  could  be  amply  provided  for  the  value  of 
threepence  a-head,  the  annual  demand  of  fish>  from 
this  source  alone,  would  amount  to  the  sum  of 
L.  1,800,000.  The  voluntary  consimiption  of  the 
labouring  poor  would  be  at  least  equal,  could  an 
adequate  supply  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate ;  and 
that  it  might  will  readily  be  inferred,  when  it  is  stat« 
ed  that,  in  the  herring  season,  these  fish  may,  on  an 
average,  be  purchased  at  the  stations  for  sixpence  a 
hundred,  and  the  salt  required  to  cure  them  costs 
about  one  penny. '  Supposing  the  whole  expence  of 
a  hundred  to  be  one  shilling,  and  one  shilling  more 
for  land  carriage  to  the  farthest  point  in  the  interior ; 
and  allowing  the  retailer  a  profit  of  100  per  cenUt  a 
good  salted  herring  might  still  be  purchased  for  one 
halfpenny,  and  two  herrings,  with  a  few  potatoes, 
would  furnish  a  wholesome  palatable  meal.  Salted  or 
comfed  cod  would  be  supplied  almost  equally  cheap ; 
and  thus  the  quantity  of  food  for  the  subsistence  of 
man  would  be  greatly  increased,  the  fisheries  en* 
couraged,  the  consumption  of  butchers'  meat  lessen- 
ed, and  more  pasturage  converted  into  corn-lands, 
by  which  the  enormous  sums  of  money  which  are 
annually  sent  out  of  the  country  for  the  purchase  of 
foreign  com  would  be  employed  at  home.  At  present 
we  have  to  trust  for  a  supply  of  this  *'  sti^of  life" 
te  a  miraculous  plenty  or  a  ruinous  importation. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  on  the  political,  ?J^^|J^ 
economical,  and  commercial  importance  of  encourage  ^f  ^ScFbh. 
ing  and  improving  the  fisherieS|  Co  an  insular  empire  eries. 
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like  ours.  We  shall  only  observe*  thatfby  their  aug- 
menting the  quantity  of  food,  there  would  necessari^ 
result  a  reduction  in  the  prices  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life ;  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor,  the 
artificers,  and  trades-people,  would  as  necessarily 
be  improved ;  they  would  not  only  be  the  means  of 
rearing  and  supporting  a  bold  and  hardy  race  of 
men  for  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast,  but  also  of 
creating  a  nursery  of  excellent  seamen  for  the  navy 
in  time  of  war,  and  of  giving  them  employment 
when  peace  may  render  their  further  services  un- 
necessary. If  the  fisheries  flourished  to  that  ex- 
tent of  which  they  appear  to  be  capable,  every  sea* 
port  town  and  little  village  on  the  coasts,  or  on  the 
banJcB  of  the  creeks  and  inlets,  would  become  a 
nursery  of  seamen.  It  was  thus  in  Holland,  where 
the  national  and  natural  advantages  were  very  infe- 
rior to  those  of  Great  Britain ;  for  it  is  well  observ- 
ed, in  the  Report  of  ike  Downs  Society^  that  Hol- 
land produces  neiwer  timber,  iron,  nor  salt,  all  of 
which  are  essential  to  fisheries,  and  all  the  natural 
produce  of  Great  Britain ;  that  Holland  has  np  her- 
rings on  her  own  coast,  while  the  coasts  of  our  is- 
land abound  with  them  and  other  fish,  at  different 
and  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  so  that  there  are  few,  if 
any,  months  in  which  shoals  of  this  fish  in  particu- 
lar are  not  found  on  some  part  of  our  shores;  and 
that  her  population  is  under  3,000,000,  while  ours 
amounts  to  about  18,000,000,  giving  to  our  fisher- 
men six  times  the  consumption  of  a  home  market 
that  the  Dutch  have. 

Though  the  occupation  of  a  fisherman  is  danger- 
ous, laborious,  and  precarious,  yet  it  does  not  i^ 
pear  that  the  want  of  sufficient  hands  has  at  any 
time  retarded  the  progress  of  the  fisheries.  At  this 
moment  30,000  seamen,  receiving  pensions  firom  L.7 
to  L.  20  and  upwards,  according  to  their  wounds, 
infirmities,  and  length  of  service,  are  located  for  the 
most  part  along  the  seaFCoasts  of  the  united  empire, 
all  of  whom,  not  otherwise  emploved  in  the  coal  and 
coasting  trside,  would  readily  add  to  their  little  pit^ 
tance  they  receive  from  a  grateful  public,  by  being 
employed  on  an  element  so  congenial  with  their  ha- 
bits. 


Actual jpio-  With  all  the  impediments  to  an  extended  use  of 
gtcH  ofthe  fish  in  the  home  market,  and  notwithstanding  the  es- 
^"1^"'  tablished  character  which  the  Dutch  fish  have  al« 
"^  ^'  ways  borne  among  foreign  nations,  it  is  consoling  to 
find  that  the  British  fisheries  are  generally  in  a  pro- 
sressive  state  of  improvement,  and  more  particular- 
ly that  most  important  of  all  their  branches,  the  her* 
ring  fishery.  Smce  the  act  of  48th  Geo.  III.,  ap- 
pointing commissioners,  separate  and  distinct  firom 
the  Customs  and  Excise,  to  superintend  the  distri- 
bution of  bounties,  stationing  of  officers  versed  in 
the  trade  of  the  herring  fishery,  persons  who  had  ex« 
perimentally  and  practically  followed  that  fishery  as 
a  trade,  but  who  are  excluded  from  all  interest  or 
participation  in  the  trade,  the  herring  fishery  has  be* 
come  with  us,  as  it  was  with  the  Dutch,  an  object 
of  national  concern ;  the  good  effects  of  which  are 
most  sensibly  felt  in  every  part  of  the  coast,  where 
ic  has  regulariy  been  established,  by  the  labour  it 


provides,  the  demand  it  creates  for  a  variety  of  ar«  FUhcries. 
tides  required  by  it,  and  by  the  money  it  throws  in-  Srf^*^'*-- 
to  circulation.  By  this  act,  an  annual  report  by  the 
commissioners,  of  their  prodeedings,  ending  the  5th 
April,  is  required  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  each 
session  ;  contammg  the  details  of  the  fishery  of  the 
preceding  year,  together  with  such  observations  and 
suggestions  as  may  have  occurred,  or  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  commissioners,  in  the  interval  between 
the  reports.  In  the  report  ofthe  year  ending  1814, 
they  had  stated, "  that  the  superior  value  of  herrings, 
branded  by  the  officers  of  the  fishery  in  point  of  qua- 
lity, weight,  and  measure,  was  becoming  every  year 
to  be  more  generally  acknowledged,  even  in  markets 
where,  till  of  late,  gutted  herrings  were  not  much 
prissed ;  and  this  they  ascribe  to  their  refusal  of  eve- 
ry application  for  allowing  bounty  on  barrels  out  of 
the  full  size  of  S2  gallons,  and  to  their  baring  direct- 
ed prosecutions  i^inst  the  proprietors  of  such  her- 
rings, as  had  been  seized  for  being  presented  for 
bounty  in  undersized  barrels ;  and  Uiat,  with  other 
precautions  respecting  the  proper  cure  of  the  her* 
rings,  the  desired  e&ct  had  been  produced,  of  rai* 
sing  the  character  of  British  herrmgs  in  the  foreign 
market.'*  In  their  report  of  1816,  they  state  that 
they  have  had  their  attention  turned  to  different  mat- 
ters calculated  to  improve  the  cure  of  herrings,  and 
to  raise  the  character  of  the  British  fishery  in  foreign 
parts ;  that  a  coammnioation,  made  to  them  by  a 
mercantile  house  of  respectabUi^,  on  the  subject  of 
increasing  the  exportation  of  herrings  to  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe^  had  been  printed,  and  distributed 
amone  the  cmren  throughout  the  kingdom ;  that  re- 
gulations had  been  adopted  for  improving  the  con- 
struction of  barrels  intended  for  bounty ;  that  the 
boats  of  the  fishermen  had  been  properly  fitted  up 
for  the  reception  of  herrings;  that  bounty  had  been 
refused  on  ml  barrels  not  full  of  pickle ;  and  that  the 
strictest  orders  had  been  given  to  the  officers  of  the 
fishery,  to  apply  the  official  brand  in  no  case,  unless  ^ 
both  herrings  and  casks  were  in  every  respect  such 
as  would  do  credit  to  the  establishment.  In  the  year 
1817,  the  commissioners  point  out  in  their  report 
the  great  increase  that  had  taken  place  in  the  ex- 
portation of  British  herrings  to  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, in  consequence  of  the  communication  made 
to  and  the  regiuations  adopted  by  them,  as  contain* 
ed  in  the  preceding  report;  and,  in  the  year  1818, 
they  observe  that  uey  had  received  a  memorial  on 
the  subject  from  Hamburgh,  signed  by  a  number  of 
herring  merchants  of  that  port,  bearing  testimony  to 
the  improvement  that  had  taken  place  in  the  quality 
of  British  herrings,  and  pointing  out  the  means  of 
raising  their  character  still  higher.  This  memorial 
the  commissioners  likewise  caused  to  be  printed,  and 
distributed  among  the  curers,  which  they  accompa* 
nied  with  such  additional  observations  as  they  con- 
ceived to  be  necessary,  and  which  they  state  to  have 
produced  the  most  salutary  effects.  They  conclude 
their  statement  with  the  gratifying  intelligence,  that 
the  character  of  the  British  fishery  is  rising  both  at 
home  and  abroad ;  for  that,  while  the  quantity  of 
herrings  cured  gutted  is  annually  increasing,  the 
quantity  cured  ungutted  is  every  year  diminishing; 
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Fisheries,   that  great  88  the  amount  of  the  fishery  bad  been 
In  the  course  of  that  year,  the  demand  bad  fully  kept 
pace  with  it ;  and  that,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  few 
herrings  remained  unsold  in  the  hands  of  the  curers. 
They  further  report,  that  while  the  exportation  to 
the  Continent  of  Europe  had  nearly  equalled  that  of 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  exportation  to  the  West 
Indies  and  Ireland  had  increased,  a  new  market  had 
opened  in  the  East  Indies,  to  which  different  ship- 
ments of  herrings  had  been  made,  by  way  of  expe- 
riment,  both  fr9m  Greenock   and   London :    that, 
from  the  former  of  these  places,  upwards  of  ISOO 
firkins  were  exported  to  Calcutta,  all  of  which  they 
understood  were  purchased  by  Europeans  there  at 
206«  to  25s.  per  firkin ;  and  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  exporter,  in  consequence  of  this  encourage- 
ment, to  ship  a  larger  quantity  next  season ;  so  that 
the  commissioners  trust,  that  India  will  soon  become  a 
permanent  and  valuable  market  for  the  consumption 
of  British  herrings.   The  report  thus  concludes,  ''  It 
'is  impossible  to  state,  within  the  compass  of  this  re- 
port, the  advantages  resulting  to  the  community  from 
the  prosperity  of  the  herring  fishery ;  but  the  com- 
missioners think  it  their  duty  briefly  to  mention  that 
the  effects  thereof  are  felt  in  almost  every  part  of 
'  the  kingdom.     The  fishermen  have,  in  many  cases, 
been  enabled,  by  the  produce  of  their  industry,  to 
replace  the  small  boats  formerly  used,  by  new  boats 
of  much  larger  dimensions,  and  to  provide  them- 
selves with  fishing  materials  of  superior  value.    The 
number  of  boats  and  of  fishermen  has  been  greatly 
increased ;  while,  by  the  general  introduction  of  the 
practice  of  gutting,  a  valuable  source  of  employment 
has  been  opened  to  thousands  of  poor  people,  who 
now  annudly  resort'  to  the  coast  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  fishing  season,  and  there  earn  a  de- 
cent livelihood  in  the  operations  of  gutting  and  pack- 
ing.    New  dwelling-houses  and  buildings,  on  a  su- 
perior construction,  for  the  curing,  and  storing  of  the 
herrings,  are  erecting  at  almost  every  station  along 
the  coast ;  while  the  demand  for  home  wood  for  the 
manufacture  of  barrels,  affords  a  source  of  profit  and 
employment  to  numbers  of  people  in  the  most  inland 
parts  of  the  country." 

The  progress  of  the  herring-fishery  will  best  be 
seen  by  a  summary  view  of  the  quantities  caught, 
cured  for  bounty,  and  exported,  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years. 


By  die  report  of  1815,  it  appears  that  the  quanti- 
ty cured  gufted  was  105,S72^  barrels.     By  that  of 
1816,  it  amounted  to  185,981  barrels,  being  an  in-  - 
crease  in  one  year's  fishery  of  SO,608f  barrels. 

The  quantity  cured  ungutted,  in  the  former  period 
was  54>,767  barrels ;  in  the  latter  S6,670|  barrels, 
being  a  decrease  of  28 ,0961  barrels. 

The  total  quantity  brought  under  the  view  of  the 
officers  in  1815  was  160,1S9|  barrels.  In  1816,  it 
was  162,651^  barrels;  being  an  increase,  on  the 
vhole,  of  2,512^  barrels. 

'  The  quantity  branded  for  bounty  in  1815  was 
83,876  barrels.  In  1816,  it  was  116,436,  being  an 
increase  of  33,060  barrels. 

The  exports,  on  the  whole,  in  1815,  exceeded 
those  of  1816;  but  the  gutted  herrings  exported  in 
the  latter  year  exceed^  those  of  the  former  by 
12,606}  barrels. 

In  the  year  18l7>  the  total  quantity  caught  was 
192,343}  barrels,  being  an  increase  of  29,691  J  bar- 
rels. In  the  same  year,  the  qiiantity  branded  for 
bounty  was  140,018}  barrels,  being  an  increase  of 
28,582}  barrels.  The  quantity  exported  in  1817 
was  138,628}  barrels,  being  an  increase  of  30,940} 
barrels. 

In  the  year  1818,  the  total  quantity  caught  was 
227,691  barrels,  whereof  204,2705  were  cmeA  gutted, 
and  23,420}  ungutted  ;  being  an  increase  in  the  total 
quantity  of  35,347}  barrels,  and  of  48,494|  in  the 
quantity  gutted  ;  while  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
quantity  cured  ungutted  of  13,146|  barrels. 

In  this  year,  the  quantity  found  entitled  to  boun- 
ty was  183,089} ;  being  an  increase  of  43,071  bar- 
rels. In  the  same  year,  the  total  quantity  exported 
was  162,339}  barrels,  whereof  148,147}  vr ere  gutted, 
and  14,192  ungutted  ;  being  an  increase  in  the  total 
quantity  of  23,711  barrels,  and  of  32,667  in  the 
quantity  gutted ;  while  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
quantity  ungutted  of  8956  barrels. 

But  the  report  of  the  year  ending  5th  April  1819 
is  still  more  flattering  than  any  of  the  former  ones, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  Accounts,  which 
exhibit  at  one  view  the  state  of  the  herring-fishery 
at  the  different  stations  in  Great  Britain,  under  the 
superintendence  and  control  of  the  commissioners, 
and  the  officers  appointed  by  them. 
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No.  I. 

AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  Total  Number  of  Barrels  of  White  Herrings,  which  hare  been  landed  from  the 
Fishery,  or  Cured  on  Shore,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  April  1819 ;— in  so  far  as  the  same  has  come  under 
the  Cognizance  of  the  Officers  of  the  Fishery. 


Quantity  and  Demiptioi] 

lof  Heningp. 

Cured  (oat  Bounty. 

Cund  not  for  Bounty. 

Gutted  with 

Gutted  not 

Gutted  and 

• 

STATIONSft 

a  Knife,  and 
packed  witfa- 
m  24  houn 

witfaa  Knife, 

and  packed 

within  24 

Total  ibr 
Bounty. 

packed  not 

within  24 

•hounafta^ 

Ungutted. 

Barrdsof 

Total  Bar- 
rels not  for 
Bounty. 

Grand  To- 
tal. 

• 

after  being 

houiii  after 

being 

Bulk. 

% 

taken. 

being  taken. 

Uken. 

• 

Barrdi. 

barrels. 

Barrelfl. 

• 

Barzela. 

Barrds. 

Barrela. 

Barrels. 

Ayr,  Iryine,  and  Saltcoats, 

2,806 

• 

2,806 

20 

462 

90 

572 

3,378 

Campbletown,    •        i 

3,543 

4 

3,547 

•     • 

1,112} 

768 

1,880} 

5,427} 
410} 

Fort- William,    . 

153} 

139} 

293 

•     • 

•     • 

117} 

117} 

Glasgow,    . 

16,525 

137 

16,662 

•   63} 

610 

381} 

1,055 

17,717 

Greenock, 

24,667 

303} 

24,970} 

31} 

124 

63} 

219 

25,189} 

Inyerary, 

4,084 

55 

4,139 

It) 

•     • 

•     • 

10 

4,149 

Loch-Broom,     • 

1,383 

134 

1,517 

1 

51 

185 

237 

1,754 

1,764} 
1,456 

38 

1,802} 
1.467 

35} 

825 

«    • 

360} 
98 

2.163 

11 

64 

34 

1,565 

gi«:Ma<* 

1,667} 
10,020 

*  1  — **  1 
1,667J 
10,178 

72 

82 

• 
•         • 

154 

1.82U 

Rothesay, 

•     158 

9 

250 

149 

408 

10,586 

Stomoway, 

1        * 

1,230} 

22 

l,252i 

•     • 

187 

86 

273 

1,525} 

Stranraer, 

1,712} 

• 

1,712J 

•    • 

•    • 

52 

52 

1,764} 

Tobermory, 

i 

2,832} 

22 

2,854| 

•    • 

534 

783 

1,317 

4,171} 

Bristol,     • 

187 

•    • 

187 

•    • 

157} 

•        • 

157} 

344} 

Liverpool, 

* 

•     • 

« 

•        • 

•    • 

134 

1,412 

1,546 

1,546 

St  Ives,     . 

404 

80i 

484} 

•     • 

151 

1,071} 

1,222} 

1,707 

Whitehaven,      . 

3,481 

2261 

3,707} 

•    • 

916} 

64 

980} 

4,688 

Anstruther, 

6,966 

•        • 

6,966 

818} 

1,424} 

329 

2,072 

9,038 

Banff, 

29,170 

•        • 

29,170 

ISO 

50 

1,0271 

1,227} 

30,397{ 

Burntisland, 

3,348} 

•        • 

3,348} 

•         • 

308 

200 

508 

3,856} 

Cromarty, 

13,953} 

•        • 

13,953} 

150 

3,660} 

•     • 

3,810} 

17,764 

Eyemouth, 

18,181} 

•        • 

18,181} 

•     • 

1,099 

420 

1,519 

19.700} 

Fraserburgh, 

19,482} 

700 

20,182} 

65 

2,850} 

1,307| 

4,223i 

24,405f 

Helmsdale, 

21,752} 

•    • 

21-752} 

465 

153 

506 

1,124 

22,876} 

Leith, 

3,301 

•    • 

3,301 

54 

909 

.     • 

963 

4,264 

Lybster, 

19,628} 

•    • 

19,628} 

88 

1,015 

•     • 

1,103 

20,731} 
10,508} 

Orkney, 

8,714 

•    « 

8,714 

62 

1,666} 

66 

1,79*} 

Port  Gordon, 

14.299 

•    • 

14,299 

•  .  • 

167 

117 

284 

14,583 

Wick,       . 

61,111} 

«    • 

61,111} 

45 

3,129 

1,709 

4»883 

65,994} 

Dover, 

34 

•    • 

34 

•     • 

46 

54 

too 

134 

London, 

412} 

•    • 

412} 

•    • 

13 

•        • 

13 

425} 

PorUmouth, 

1,139} 

•    • 

1,139} 

44 

3,720} 

129 

3,893} 

5,033 

Yarmouth, 

•        • 

611} 

•    • 

611} 

•     . 

•    • 

428 

428 

1,039} 

Total,     . 

300,023 

2,031 

302.054 

1,684 

25,872 

11,550 

38,606 

340,660 

Year  ended  5th  April  1818, 

Difference,  year  ended  > 
5th  AprU  1819,           ) 

•     • 

•    • 

203,285} 

985 

15,799 

7,621  J 

24,405i 

227,691 

•    • 

• 

98,7681 

699 

9,573 

3,928i 

14,200} 

112,969 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase    Increase  1 
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No.  II. 

AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  Total  Number  of  Baireb  of  White  Herrings  iriiich  have  been  branded  for  the 

Bonn^  of  4«.  and  of  8s.  6d.  per  Barreli  in  the  year  ended  5th  April  1819. 


For  the  boimty  of  4f.  mt 

For  the  boiinty  of  Si^  OcL 

Buid. 

per  BeneL 

Total  Her. 

•                  a                    mm 

A „ *                A    M^ 

lioaiDmiaed* 

AmooBtof  Bomitf. 

STATIONS. 

BttDgpftdud. 

Repacked. 

BuDgpMked. 

Bcpttcktd. 

« 

Banelfl. 

Bandi. 

Barxeb. 

Baneb. 

Bandi. 

L.       9,       d. 

Ayr,  Irvine,  and  Sfdtcoatey 

•  2,074 

•       • 

•       • 

2,074 

414  16    0 

Campbeltown,    . 

2,525 

•       • 

•       • 

2,525 

505     0    0 

Fort-William,    . 

95 

•       • 

109 

204 

88     1     6 

Glasgow, 

9,161 

2,2S4 

•      • 

11,895 

2,279  0   0 

Greenock, 

7,1 86  J 

15,870} 

•      • 

'   295 

28,852 

4,668    0    6 

Inverarj, 

8,616| 

•            • 

50 

8,666} 

732     1     0 

Loch  Broom,     . 

1,205} 

•            • 

180 

1,385} 

263  17    0 

—  Carron,     . 

1,516 

•            • 

10 

1,526 

304  19    0 

— —  Gtlphead, 

1,093 

•            • 

8 

1,101 

220    0    0 

Shildi«, 

1,102 

•            • 

•      • 

1,102 

220    8    d 

Rothsay, 

7,910 

682 

141 

8,688 

1,788    1     & 

Stornoway, 

1,185 

•      • 

22 

1,157 

280  17    Q 

Stranraer, 

1,503} 

•       • 

1,508} 

800  14    d 

Tobermory, 

2,294 

• 

2,294 

458  16    0 

Brifltolp 

• 

193 

193 

88  12    0 

St.  Ivea, 

244 

147 

891 

78    4    0 

Whitehaven, 

1,314} 

2,152 

1 

5 

'   811 

8.692} 

782  17    0 

Anstruther, 

7,029 

332} 

7,861} 

1,472    6    0 

Banfl^ 

15,949} 

8,226 

24,175} 

4,885     2    0 

Bumtiiland, 

10,851 

8,718 

19,564 

8,912  16    0 

Cromarty,         « 

8,987 

1,690 

10,677 

2,185     8    ( 

Eyemouth, 

6,0"7S 

7,422 

18,495 

2,699   0   0 

Fraserburgh,     . 

10,S68 

8»197 

4 

'  242 

18,811 

2,756    1    ( 

Helmsdale, 

7,969 

8,801 

11,770 

2,854    0    0 
7,027    4    0 

Leith,       .       . 

28,988 

6,153 

35,186 

Lybster,            < 

7.694} 

4»866 

12,560} 

2,512    S    0 

Orkney; 

Port  Gordon,    , 

5,979} 

2^182} 

8,162 

1,682    8    0 

6,927 

4,809 

11,286 

2,247    4    d 

Wick,       . 

24,761} 

9,772 

84t,5SSl 

6,906  14    d 

Dover, 

• 

34 

84 

6  16    d 

London,    . 

■ 
0 

859 

859 

71  16    d 

Portsmouth, 

* 

40 

517 

• 

557 

111    8    d 

Yarmouth, 
Total, 

895} 

•            • 

•                          • 

895} 

79    2    0 

185,988 

82,802} 

489 

748 

270,022} 
188,089} 

58,978  11    6 

Year  ended  5th  April  1818. 

Difibrence,  year  ended  1 
5th  April  1819.           J 

181,128} 

50,875 

658 

488 

86,590  12    6 

54,859} 

81,927} 

169 

815 

86,939 

L.  17,882  19    0 

*                                                 ^ 

Increase 

Increase 

Decrease 

Increase 

Total  mcr. 

Increaw       | 
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An  ACCOUNT  of  the  Total  Number  of  Barrck  of  White  Herrings  which  have  been  Exported  from  Great 
Britain,  in  the  year  ended  5th  April  1819,  in  so  far  as  the  same  have  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
Officers  of  the  Fishery. 


Ezpoited  to  Iidand. 

Toother  plaees  in  Buxopc 

To  placet  out  of  Buiopc. 

Total  ^ 
Exported* 

STATIONS. 

Gutted. 

Ungutted. 

Gutted. 

Uogutted. 

Gutted. 

Ungutted. 

Bandfl. 

Bands. 

Bandi. 

Barrd& 

Barvdi. 

Barrels. 

Barrdt. 

Ayr,  Irvine,  and  Sal 

Campbeltown, 

Fort- William, 

Glasgow, 

Greenock, 

Loch-Broom, 

Loch-Skildag, 

Rothesay, 

Tobermory, 

Bristol, 

Liverpool, 

St  Ives, 

Whitehaven, 

Anstruther, 

Banff, 

Burntisland,     . 

Cromarty, 

Eyemouth, 

Fraserburgh, 

Helmsdale, 

Leith, 

Lybster, 

Orkney,           .         , 

Port  Gordon, 

Wick,      • 

London, 

Portsmouth, 

tcoatj 

^ 

1 

> 

165 

1,112 

385 

5,829 
3,821} 

165 

1,105 

1,186 

3,216 

969 

134 

172 

655 

2,069 

4,031 

2,855 

2,258 

1,770 

4,439 

2,062 

9,674 

465 

3,452 

2,600 

17,869 

4,707 

30 

487 
1,407 

60 
614 
163 

60 

*294 

1,383 

148 

•  • 

•  • 
325 
470 

"  252 
665 

332 

1,060 

•  • 
1,330 

520 
2,938i 

•  • 

•  • 

100 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

500 

10,822 

5,463 

500 

3,705 

3,580 

22,222 

926 

•  • 
1,035 
3,170 

310 

•  • 

•         mf 

•  w 

•  • 
a          • 

27,642 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

4,872 
2,198 

2,397 

•  » 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
611 

•        • 

1,638 

a          . 

800 

•  • 

•  • 
42,595 

20 

•  • 

•  • 

91 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

186 
1,317 

'l77 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

54 

50 

■     • 
200 

•  • 

277 

•  • 

652 
2,519 

445 
6,543 
31,7171 

225 
1,105 
1,480 

^.599 
6,175 
3,649 
172 
3,554 
3,039 

14,853 
8,570 
3,423 
1,770 
9,141x 
5,642 

34,644 
1,391 
5,782 
3,635 

21,559 

47,889 
2,988^ 

Total, 
Year  ended  5th  April  1818,      . 

77,195J 
44,304i 

12,508i 
9,082 

52,333 
43,368 

•         • 

528 

82,773 
60,475 

2,352 
4,582 

227,162 
162,339J 

Difference,  year  eude 

d5thi 

\pril  ] 

1819, 

32,891 
Increase 

3,426^ 
Insrease 

8,965 
Increase 

528 
Decrease 

22,298 
Increase 

2,230 
Decrease 

64,822^ 
Totol 
Increase 

Progress  of  '^^  rapid  progress  shows,  that  there  is  no  art 
the  High-  Or  mystery  in  the  catching  and  curing  of  her- 
land  Fish-  rings  that  the  English  cannot  accomplish  as  well  as 
'^'  the  Dutch ;  which  is  further  proved  by  the  success- 

ful experiment  made  by  the  Downs  Society  of  fish- 
ermen ;  in  the  report  of  whose  proceedings  it  is 
stated,  that  herrings  had  been  taken  within  the 
Cinque  ports,  of  a  quality  so  nearly  resembling  the 
deep  sea  fish,  that  they  were  cured  and  sold  as  the 
best  Dutch  herrings.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  by  Table 
I.  that  the  .progressive  increase  of  the  herring  fish- 
ery is  confined  to  Scotland ;  and  that  the  quantity 
brought  under  the  inspection  of  the  officers  in  Eng- 
land amounts  not  to  one  twenty-second  part  of  the 
whole;  while  the  flourishing  little  town  of  Wick 
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alone  furnishes  nearly  one*fifth.  But  the  most  ex- 
traordinary increase  is  that  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Sutherland.  Till  a 
few  years  past,  the  people  of  this  county  were 
contented  to  hire  themselves  as  fishermen  to  the 
adventurers  of  Wick.  In  1814,  they  attempted  a 
fishery  on  their  owa  account,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Helmsdale  was  fixed  upon  as  the  station.  A 
storehouse  and  curing-house  were  here  erected ;  the 
boats  were  manned  by  the  people  brought  from  the 
mountains,  and  the  interior  of  the  country.  Every 
thing  was  new  to  them  in  the  employ  they  were 
about  to  engage.  The  fishing  commenced  on  the 
20th  July,  and  ended  on  the  3d  September  1814 ; 
and  the  produce  of  four  boats  was  respectively 
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Fisberics.  L.  105^  Ss.^  L.  83,8s.,  L.96, 8s.^  and  L.  148^  Ss,  They 
were  manned  by  four  men  each,  so  that  they  made^ 
on  an  average^  rather  more  than  L.27  a  man.  In 
1815^  the  number  of  boats  employed  amounted  to 
SO,  almost  entirely  manned  by  Sutherland  men  ;  and 
the  number  of  barrels  caught  and  repacked  exceeded 
4000,  chiefly  gutted.  In  1817,  this  fishery  gave  em- 
ployment to  about  200  tenants,  17  coopers,  and  130 
women.  In  1818,  70  coopers,  520  women,  700 
men,  140  boats ;  and,  in  the  present  year  (1819)>  the 
Quantity  caught  and  cured  at  Ilel msdale,  as  appears 
by  the  Table,  amounts  to  no  less  than  22,876  barrels, 
besides  upwards  of  100,000  cod  and  ling.  While 
the  herring- fishery  is  making  these  rapid  strides  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  ancient  town  of 
North  Yarnloutb,  which' owes  it^  existence 'to  the 
herring-fishery,  and  in  iWe  time  of  Edward  III.  had 
an  act  usually  called  *'  the  statute  of  herrings,"  pass- 
ed in  its  favour,  for  the  regulation  of  its  herring-fair, 
now  exhibits  only  the  small  number  of  1039  barrels. 

But  not  only  does  North  Britain  take  the  lead  in 
the  herring-fishery,  but  has  of  late,  more  than  before, 
availed  herself  of  her  favourable  situation  for  carry* 
ing  on  that  branch  which  may  be  teckoned  next, 
perhaps,  in  importance  to  it,  namely,  the  cod  and 
ling  fishery.  The  whole  extent  of  sea,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands 
to  Iceland  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way on  the  other,  and  along  the  eastern  and  western 
shores  of  Scotland,  to  the  Flemish  banks  on  the  east 
and  the  coast  of  Ireland  on  the  west,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  one  great  fishing  domain,  over  which  the 
different  species  of  the  cod  genus  are  most  plentiful* 
jv  dispersed ;  as  are  also  turbot,  skate,  soles,  had- 
docks, and  whitings.  These  fish,  which  constitute 
collectively  what  is  usually  called  the  tohke  JUhery^ 
surround,  as  it  were,  the  whole  of  North  Britain,  and 
give  to  that  portion  of  the  united  kingdom  advan- 
tages which'  its  southern  neighbours  cannot  boast 
of. 

The  only  fishery,  perhaps,  which  neither  the 
Scotch  nor  the  English  follow  up  with  equal  success 
as  the  Dutch,  is  that  of  the  turbot,  the  finest  of 
which  are  supposed  to  be  taken  on  the  Flemish 
banks.  The  turbot^fishery  begins  about  the  end  of 
March,  when  the  Dutch  fishermen  assemble  a  few 
leagues  to  the  south  of  Scheveling.  As  the  warm 
weather  approaches,  the  fish  gradually  advance  to 
the  northward,  and,  during  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  are  found  in  great  shoals  on  the  bank  called 
the  Broad  fouHeens*  Early  in  June  they  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  banks  which  surround  the  small  island 
of  Heligoland,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  where  the 
fishery  continuea  to  the  middle  of  August,  when  it 
terminates  for  the  year.  The  mode  of  taking  turbot 
18  as  follows :  At  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the 
drae-net  is  used,  which,  being  drawn  along  the 
banks,  brings  up  various  kinds  of  flat  fish,  as  soles, 
plaice,  thombacks,  and  turbots  ;  but,  when  the  warm 
weather  has  driven  the  fish  into  deeper  water,  and 
upon  banks  of  a  rougher  surface,  where  the  drag- 
net is  no  fonger  practicable,  the  fishermen  have  then 
recourse  to  the  hook  and  line.  Each  line  extends 
from  one  to  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  and  is  arm* 
ed  with  six,  seTen,  or  eight  hundred  hooks,  fixed  to 
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it  at  the  distance  of  several  yards  from  each  other. 
To  keep  these  long  lines  properly  stretched,  and 
prevent  their  being  carried  away  by  the  tide,  heavy 
masses  of  lead  in  some  places,  and  small  anchors  in 
others,  are  attached  to  them.  The  hooka  are  baited 
with  the  common  smelt,  and  a  siaall  fish  resembling 
an  eel,  called  the  gore-bill.  Though  very  consider- 
able  quantities  of  this  fish  are  now  taken  in  various 
parts  of  our  own  coasts,  from  the  Orkneys  to  the 
Land's  End,  yet  a  preference  is  given,  in  the  London 
market,  to  those  caught  by  the  Dutch,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  drawn  not  less  than  L.60,000  a-year, 
far  the  supply  of  this  market  alone  ;  and  the  Danes 
from  L.12,000  to  L.1 5,000  a-year,  for  sauce  to  this 
luxury  of  the  table,  extracted  from  about  one  mil* 
lion  of  lobsters,  taken  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Nor- 
way ;  though  our  own  shores  are,  in  many  parts,  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  this  marine  insect,  equal  in 
goodness  to  those  of  Norway.  • 

Scotland  has  very  decidedly  the  adyantage  overS^ImoB- 
England  in  tlie  salmon-fishery,  which,  if  not  of  su-  Fishery, 
perior  value,  may  be  allowed  to  rank  next  in  im- 
portance to  the  cod-fishery.  This  fish  being  rarely 
caught  except  in  estuaries  or  rivers,  may  be  consi- 
dered in  a  great  degree  as  private  property  ;  and  it 
may  therefore  be  presumed  that  the  fishery  is  con- 
ducted to  the  greatest  possible  extent  and  advantage. 
From  the  extremity  of  the  Highlands,  and  from  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  these  fish  are  sent  up 
to  the  London  market,  as  before-mentioned,  in  ice ; 
and  when  the  season  is  at  its  height,  and  the  catch 
more  than  can  be  taken  offhand  fresh,  they  are  then 
salted,  pickled,  or  dried,  for  winter  consumption  at 
home,  and  for  the  foreign  markets.  Perhaps  the 
fishery  of  the  Tweed  is  the  first  in  point  of  the  quan- 
tity caught,  which  is  sometimes  quite  astonishing, 
several  hundreds  being  taken  at  a  single  draught  of 
the  net.  It  is  here  where  the  kitted  salmon  is  prin- 
cipally prepared  for  the  London  market,  being  first 
boiled  and  then  pickled  with  vinegar. 

The  annual  value  of  the  Scotch  and  English  fish-  Gcnenl  Sor^ 
eries,  and  the  number  of  persons  and  craft  employed  ^.^^ 
on  them,  are  but  vaguely  stated  in  thjB  statistical  ^^  ^"*'' 
reports  of  the  several  maritime  counties  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  in  some  of  them  the  subject,  important 
as  it  certainly  must  be  considered  in  our  economical 
system,  and  as  connected  intimately  with  the  subsist- 
ence and  employment  of  the  labouring  poor,  is  alto- 
gether omitted.  This  defect  is  more  particularly  to 
be  regretted  at  this  moment,  when  inquiries  are 
anxiously  making,  not  only  how  to  employ  a  super- 
abundant population,  but  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
the  powers  of  the  country  are  capable  of  supplying 
the  means  for  its  subsistence.  Indeed,  we  conceive 
that  a  statistical  survey  of  the  British  fisheries,  as 
far  as  it  could  be  made  out,  would  afford  a  most  va- 
luable document  in  aid  of  a  more  complete  investiga- 
tion of  that  branch  of  political  economy  which  re- 
lates to  the  employment  and  the  feeding  of  the 
people.  The  following  brief  account  must,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  very  imperfect.  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  returns  of  the  herring-fishery,  as 
given  in  the  preceding  Table,  are  not  taken  into  the  " 
account. 
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FUieriei;  StUherUmd. — ^The  waten  io  whidi  the  salnKMh* 
fishery  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  this  coun^,  are  those 
of  Naver,  Helmsdale,  and  Brora»  and  the  rent  of 
these  fisheries  is  about  L.  1700  a  year;  the  produce 
L.  6660b  In  one  year  (from  December  to  March 
indusire)  were  caught  between  Bighouse  Bay,  on 
the  north  coast,  to  Rou*stoir  in  Assynt,  on  the 
west  coast,  SOvOOO  l6)>8ters,  which  at  threepence  a 
piece,  the  price  paid  to  the  fishermen,  amounted  to 
L.  375.  They  were  carried  m  smacks  to  the  Lon- 
don market,  where,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  their 
yalue  was  estimated  at  L.  7000.  It  is  estimated  that 
each  of  the  37  boats  on  the  coast  of  Assynt  might 
produce  L.  100  a-year.  Three  boats  at  Golspie  are  < 
stated  to  make  about  L.  150  a  year  by  haddocks  on- 
ly, which  are  consumed  by  the  country  peof^e.  Of 
the  quantity  of  cod  and  ling  exported  no  account  is 
given,  but  these  valuable  fish  are  taken  in  great 
abundance  on  every  part  of  tlie  coast*  Whatever 
opinions  may  exist  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  the 
measures  which  have  recently  been  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  the  tenantry  of  this  county,  there  can  be 
but  one  in  considering  the  Marqun  of  Stafibrd  as  a 
great  promoter  of  the  fisheries^  and  a  benefiustor  te 
1^1  who  are  concerned  in  them, 

Gif^Aaesr— It  is  asserted,  with  evenr  probability 
of  truth,  that  there  is  no  district  in  Europe  better 
calculated  for  carrying  on  the  fisheries,  either  in 
point  of  profit,  variety,  or  extent,  than  Caithness^ 
In  the  fresh  waters  of  the  county,  and  the  seas  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  are  enumerated  45  difierent 
kinds  of  esculent  fish.  Next  to  the  herring,  the 
cod-fishery,  near  Thurso^  m^y  be  reckoned  as  the 
most  important.  Indeed,  the  whole  coast  of  Wick 
and  Latheron,  and  every  part  of  the  Pentland  Frith, 
abounds  with  this  valuable  species  of  fish^  as  well  as 
all  the  other  kinds  nsoaUy  ^tinguished  by  the  name 
of  white  fish.  The  herring*fishery,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  precedibg  Table,  holds  a  high  place  among 
the  established  fishing  stations;  and,  in  fact,  the 
whole  county  feds  the  beneficial  efiects  ci  an  active 
prosecution  of  the  fisheries,  out  of  which  has  of  late 
years  risen  a  new  town,  near  Wick,  named  Pulteney 
Town ;  and  all  the  villages  on  the  coast  are  in  a  pro** 
gressive  state  of  enlargement  and  improvement  from 
Uie  same  source. 

Ro$s  and  Cromarty. — In  the  report  of  the  agricul* 
ture  of  these  counties,  by  Sir  deorge  Mackenzie, 
are  some  excdlent  observations  respecting  the  her- 
ring-fishery, the  decline  of  which,  previous  to  the 
late  act,  he  ascribes  to  the  eircumstance  of  salt  be- 
ing delivered  to  the  fishers  free  of  du^ ;  which  made 
the  fishermen  rely  on  the  greater  part  of  their  ex- 
pences,  and  some  part  of  their  profits,  being  paid  by 
the  firaudulent  practice  of  smuggling  the  salt  for  sale ; 
and  to  such  an  extent  was  this  practice  carried,  that 
it  is  broadly  asserted,  ''  there  is  not  a  fiurmer  in  the 
Highlands  who  uses  any  other  than  fishery  salt  for 
butter,  cheese,  and  other  provisions;  there  is  no 
other  salt  used  in  private  families." 

The  cod-fishery  of  Gairloch  is  the  most  produc- 
tive of  any  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  The  fishing  is 
from  January  to  April.  The  fish  are  small  in  rize  but 
rich ;  averaging  about  five  pounds  when  cleaned  for 
salting.  They  are  mostly  pick^edi  and  also  dried,  and 


sent  to  Ireland,  Liverpool,  and  London.    The  aver-   Piibaict. 

age  annual  produce  is  about  20,000  cod,  taken  by 

20  boats,  each  having  about  400  hooks,  which  num* 

ber,  it  is.  stated,  might  easily  be  doubled.,    For  the 

success  of  this  fishery,  those  who  follow  it  are  great* 

ly  indebted  to  the  Dounty  and  judicious  assistance 

of  Sir  Hector  Mackenzie. 

Nairn  and  Moray.-^The  principal  fishery  of  this 
part  of  North  Britain  is  that  for  salmon,  chiefly  in 
the  rivers  Nairn,  Findhom,  and  Spey,  the  whole  of 
which,  supposed  to  amount  yearly  to  about  L.25,00Q« 
is  exported  to  the  London  market  in  smacks  of  80 
or  100  tons  burden,  packed  to  the  number  of  three 
or  five  in  a  box  with  pounded  ice.  These  smacks 
keep  the  sea  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  generally 
reach  their  destination  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth 
day.  When  salmon  begins  to  be  too  [rientiful  in  the 
market,  *it  is  then  boiled  and  sent  up  in  kits.  The 
price  is  so  high  where  caught,  that  salmon  is  consi- 
dered as  a  luxury,  and  is  exhibited  onlv  at  a  feast. 
^  Aberdeen^^^lihe  salmon*fishery  is  the  most  con* 
siderable  in  this  coun^,  and  most  productive  on  the 
Dee  and  the  Don.  Ilie  usual  practice,  formerly, 
was  to  salt  the  fish,  pack  them  in  barrels  of  about 
four  hundred  weight  each,  and  export  them  to  the 
south  of  Europe.  In  1798,  the  quantity  caught  on 
the  Dee  was  equal  to  1890^  of  these  barrels,  and  on 
the  Don  1667  barrels.  At  present  they  are  sent  up 
fresh  to  the  London  market ;  and  it  is  stated,  that 
the  price,  since  1768,  has  increased  in  a  five-fold 
proportion,  and  that  not  more  than  one  pound  of 
salmon  is  consumed  in  the  county  for  forty  that  are 
'exported.  The  fishings  on  the  Ugie,  the  Ythan, 
and  coast  near  these  rivers,  vary  from  200  to  600 
barrels. 

The  ordinary  sea-fishing  for  haddocks,  cod,  ling, 
skate,  torbot,  halibut,  &c.  is  stated  to  employ  a  num- 
ber of  fishermen,  who  carry  on  their  occupation 
chiefly  in  small  creeks,  and  that  it  brings  in  yearly 
from  L.  15,000  to  L.30,000,  the  greater  part  of 
which  fs  consumed  within  the  coun^;  excepting 
about  500  barrels  of  cod,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  ling  exported  from  Peterhead ;  from  which 
piece  also,  and  Aberdeen,  the  Greenland  whale-fish- 
ery has  been  carried  on  with  great  success. 

The  whole  of  the  fisheries  connected  with  the 
county  yield  firom  L.  80,000  to  L.  100,000  annually. 

Afacorifui^.—- The  sea-fishing,  or  white- fishery,  as 
it  is  usually  called,  is  stated  to  have  greatly  fallen 
off  in  this  county.  In  upwards  of  thirty  miles  of  sea- 
coast,  the  annual  value  of  the  white-fish  caught,  and 
chiefly  consumed  in  the  county,  does  not  exceed 
L.6000,  giving  employment  to  about  303  fishermen, 
or  200  families,  or  900  souls.  The  number  of  boaU 
is  about  43,  and  of  yawls  27. 

The  salmon-fishery  is  of  more  importance ;  that  in 
the  North  Esk  is  flirmed  at  upwards  of  L.2400  a- 
year.  This,  however,  is  the  principal  fishery,  all 
the  other  waters  in  the  county  not  producing  a  ren- 
tal of  more  than  1*300  a-year. 

The  LoMiaiix.— Except  a  limited  herring-fishery" 
at  Dunbar,  and  a  local  fishery  for  thp  scanty  supply 
of  the  neighbouring  towns,  the  only  other  fishery 
deserving  of  notice,  as  a  branch  of  trade  in  East 
Lothian,  is  the  oyster-fishery  at  Prestonpans.    From 
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Piiheriei.  this  place  have  been  sent  to  fatten^  Id  bays  near  the 
^^^'^^  mouths  of  the  Thames  and  Medway^  thirty  cargoes  in 
one  season,  each  cargo  consisting  of  320  barrels, 
and  each  barrel  containing  1200  saleable  oysters. 
Which  brought  in  about  L.2500;  the  quantity  con- 
sumed near  the  spot,  and  in  Edinburgh,  brought 
somewhat  more,  and  this  branch  of  trade  gave  occa- 
sional employment  to  about  40  boatt;.- 

In  that  part  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  which  washes  the 
coast  of  West  Lothian^  besides  a  herring*fishery,  on 
a  limited  scale,  a  scanty  supply  of  cod,  haddocks, 
whitings,  skate,  flounders,  crabs,  lobsters,  and  oys* 
ters  are  taken  for  the  use  of  the  neighbouring  towns. 
Dumfries.'^The  only  fishery  of  any  importance 
in  this  county^  is  the  salmon-fishery  in  the  Solway 
Frith,  and  the  rivers,  chiefly  the  Annan,  falling  into 
It ;  the  rents  of  which  do  not  exceed  L.1400  a  year, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  too  high ;  the  fishing  having 
greatly  decreased  in  consequence  of  the  destructive 
engines  made  use  of  by  the  renters.  It  is  stated  by 
one  gentleman,  that  the  number  of  salmon  taken 
is  hot  equal  to  one  in  one  hundred  some  forty  years 
ago. 

Invernes8.^*'The  salmon  fisheries  in  the  lochs  and 
rivers  of  this  county  are  those  of  most  importance, 
and  let  for  about  L.S000  a  year.  Those  on  Loch 
Beauly  and  Loch  Ness  are  the  most  valuable.  A 
singular  method  of  taking  salmon  is  described  near 
Invermoriston,  where  the  river  flows  in  a  narrow 
chasm  between  two  projecting  rocks :  **  The  fisher- 
man  seats  himself  on  a  cleft  of  this  rock,  right  over 
the  cascade,  with  a  spear  in  his  hand,  whidi  has  a 
line  fixed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft,  similar  to 
the  practice  of  fishing  for  whales  with  harpoons. 
Whenever  the  salmon  makes  a  spring  to  gain  the 
ascent  over  the  cataract,  the  spearman  strikes  the 
fish  and  lets  the  shaft  go,  holding  only  by  the  line 
until  the  fish  has  exhausted  his  strength ;  then  the 
spear  and  fish  are  thrown  ashore  by  the  stream,  and 
taken  out  at  the  lower  side  of  the  pool." 

^rgi^^.-— The  whole  of  this  county  is  so  intersect* 
ed  with  sounds,  straits,  lochs,  and  rivers,  that  the 
fisheries  might  be  carried  on  within  them  to  almost 
any  extent ;  and  fishing  is  accordingly  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  its  inhabitants  ;  there  being 
in  the  whole  about  1500  fishing-boats  employed,  of 
which  Lochfine  alone  employs  600 ;  and  the  value 
of  the  fish  caueht  is  stated  to  be  from  L.40,000  to 
L.50,000  annuidly. 

The  Hebrides^^^The  following  is  the  whole  ac- 
count of  the  fisheries  of  these  numerous  islands  con- 
tained in  the  Agriculiural  Survey :   '^  These"  (the 
fisheries),  says  Mr  Macdonald,  "  do  not.  belong  to 
an  agricultural  survey;   but  they  are  of  very  es- 
sential importance  to  the  Hebrides,  and  therefore 
merit  notice  in  this  place.     They  bring  into  those 
isles  L.  200,000  a  year,  at  an  expence  perhaps  of 
L.  120,000 ;  that  is,  the^  yield  a  clear  profit  in  mo- 
ney and  sustenance  of  L.  80,000  to  tlie  natives. 
They  occupy,  together  with  the  kelp  manufacture^ 
2562  boats  and  vessels  of  every  description,  and  for 
some  months  in  the  year  10,500  sailors.    The  fen- 
cibte  men,  or  those  between  the  age  of  sixteen  and 
twenty,  being  one-fourth  of  the  population,  are 


22,762 ;  so  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  eflfective  male  Kidieiics* 
population  is  connected  with  the  fishery.  The  prtn-  ^^^*^V^ 
cipal  fishing  ports  are  Rothesay  in  Bute,  Stomoway 
in  Lewis,  Tobermory  in  Mull,  and  Portnahaven  in 
Islay;  but  the  districts  of  Harris,  Barray,  South 
Uist,  Skye,  and  various  other  islands,  fit  out  a  num- 
ber of  boats  annually,  or  supply  the  Clyde  busses 
with  excellent  mariners  and  fishermen." 

Benoick^^^hondon,  it  has  been  already  observed,  Bnglidi 
receives  a  very  considerable  portion  of  its  fresh  sal-  Fvheric*. 
mon  from  the  fishery  on  the  Tweed,  that  on  the 
English  side  of  the  river  alone  giving  employment  to 
70  small  boats  and  about  300  fishermen.  The  va- 
lue is  not  mentioned,  but  it  is  stated,  in  the  Survey 
^  Durham^  that  the  rents  amount  to  L.  15,766  an^ 
nually,  and  that  so  far  back  as  1807>  the  number  of 
boxes  sent  to  London  was  8445,  of  eight  stone  each, 
or  67,560  stone,  which,  at  16s.  a  stone,  is  L.54,000, 
besides  what  is  killed  for  exportation,  and  what  is 
sold  fresh  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  salmon,  as 
they  are  caught,  are  packed  in  ice  and  sent  away  in 
the  vessels  well  known  under  the  name  of  Berwick 
smacks.  Formerly  it  was  all  pickled  and  kitted, 
after  being  boiled,  and  sent  to  London  under  the 
name  of  Newcastle  salmon ;  but  die  present  mode 
has  so  raised  the  value  of  the  fish,  as  nearly  to  have 
banished  this  article  of  food  from  the  inhabitants  ia 
the  environs  of  the  fishery,  except  as  an  expensive 
luxury.  Within  memory,  salted  salmon  formed  a^ 
material  article  of  economy  in  all  the  farm-houses  of 
the  vale  of  Tweed,  insomuch  that  in-door  servanta 
often  bargained  that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to 
take  more  than  two  weekly  meals  of  salmon.  It 
could  then  be  bought  fresh  at  2s.  the  stone,  of  nine- 
teen pounds  weight;  it  is  now  never  below  12s.  of- 
ten S6s.  and  sometimes  two  guineas. 

The  coast  fishery  is  not  of  very  material  import- 
ance. It  gives  employment  to  upwards  of  100  fish- 
ermen, at  eight  small  fishing  stations,  with  about  20 
boats.  The  fish-carriers,  under  the  name  of  cadgers, 
purchase  and  distribute  the  white-fish,  codlings,  had- 
dock, whitings,  skate,  holibut,  and  flounders,  with  a 
very  few  turbot,  into  the  inland  country,  and  often 
as  far  as  Edinburgh.  Cod  and  ling  are  generally 
contracted  for,  by  the  season,  at  a  fixed  price,  by  the 
fish-curers,  who  either  salt  and  dry  them,  or  barrel 
them,  as  the  weather  may  serve.  The  fisheries  on 
the  coasts  of  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  York- 
shire, and  Lancashire,  are  not  once  adverted  to  in 
the  agricultural  surveys  of  these  counties. 

Durham. — The  salmon- fisheries  in  the  Tyne,  the 
Wear,  and  the  Tees,  are  stated  to  have  declined  very 
much  of  late  years,  in  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of 
throwing  dams  across  them,  which  prevent  the  fish 
from  getting  up  the  rivers  to  spawn. 

Lincolnthire.'^On  the  coast  of  this  county  the 
fisheries  appear  to  be  almost  wholly  neglected. 
There  is  a  little  fish,  however,  in  the  east  and  west 
fens,  called  a  Stickleback,  so  numerous,  that  a  man 
has  made  4s.  a  day  by  selling  them  at  a  halfpenny  a 
bushel.  They  also  come  from  the  sea  into  Boston 
haven,  where  they  are  purchased  for  manure,  being 
more  powerful  than  any  other  kind  known,  even  that 
of  the  whale  refuse.    It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
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Piiheriet.  state  that,  in  this  fenny  county,  pike,  carp,  perch, 
'  and  tench,  are  most  abundant 

Norfolk. — The  Norfolk  surveys  take  little  notice 
of  the  fisheries.  It  appears  that  the  sticklebacks  are 
caught  in  imniense  quantities  in  the  Lynn  river, 
about  once  in  seven  years,  and  are  purchased  for 
manure  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  or  eightpence  a  bush- 
el. It  is  mentioned,  however,  in  Kent's  Norfolk^ 
that  herrings  to  the  amount  of  L.  50,000  are  an« 
nually  exported,  but  that  fish,  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
habitants, are  neither  regularly  supplied,  nor  cheap ; 
that  the  best  fish  are  lobsters,  soles,  and  cod ;  that 
the  whitings  are  small,  and  the  oysters  very  large. 

Suffolk. — Besides  the  herring  fishery  carried  on 
from  Lowestoff,  by  forty  or  fifty  boats  of  40  tons  each, 
the  mackerel  fishery  is  pursued,  during  the  season, 
with  great  vigour.  The  value  of  this  fish,  caught  in 
the  course  of  six  weeks,  is  stated  to  exceed  Lf  10,000, 
independent  of  the  usual  kinds  of  white-fish  for  the 
supply  of  the  neighbourhood  and  the  London  mar- 
ket, the  total  value  of  the  fishings  being  not  lesa 
than  L.  80,000  a  year.  Most  of  the  herrings  caught 
here  are  dried  and  sent  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Essex. — ^The  oyster-fishery  is  of  all  others  the 
most  important  to  thb  county.  The  principal  sta* 
tion  of  the  dredging-boats  is  at  Mersea  in  Blackwa- 
ter,  which,  with  the  Crouch  and  the  Coin,  are  the 
most  extensive  breeding  rivevs  in  Essex.  The  oys* 
ters  are  brought  from  the  coasts  of  Hampshire,  Dor- 
set, and  other  maritime  counties,  even  as  far  as  Scot- 
land, and  laid  in  the  beds  or  layings  in  the  creeks 
adjoining  those  rivers.  The  number  of  vessels  im- 
mediately employed  in  the  dredging  for  oysters  are 
about  800,  from  18  to  40  or  50  tons  burden  each, 
employing  from  400  to  500  men  and  boys.  The 
quantity  of  oysters  bred  and  taken  in  this  county 
and  consumed  annually,  mostly  in  London,  is  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  14,000  or  15,000  bushels.  All 
the  other  fisheries  connected  with  this  part  of  the 
coast  are  stated  to  employ  a  capital  supposed  to 
amount  from  L.  60,000  to  L.  80,000. 

Middlesex — This  county,  having  no  fishery  of 
its  own,  but  the  very  trifling  one  afforded  by  the 
Thames,  is  infinitely  the  greatest  consumer  of  fish, 
and  demands  a  larger  supply  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
empire  together.  By  a  return  of  the  cargoes  offish 
brought  by  water  to  the  Billingsgate  market,  it  ap- 
pears that,  on  an  average  of  six  years  ending  1785, 
the  number  of  cargoes  amounted  to  1569,  and  of  four 
yearsy  ending  with  1803,  the  averace  was  8488 ;  the 
average  tonnage  being  al>out  50  and  the  general  ave- 
rage of  fish  in  each  about  40  tons,  which  will  give 
nearly  100,000  tons  of  fish.  Supposing  the  quanti- 
ty brought  by  land  carriage  to  be  one-fifth  of  the 
other,  rae  whole  weight  of  fish  brought  to  the  Lon- 
don market,  would  amount  to  the  enormous  quanti- 
ty of  180,000  tons  a  year,  which,  supposing  the  ca« 
pital  and  its  environs,  to  contain  1,200,000  inhabi- 
tants, would  allow  800  pounds  of  fish  annually  to 
each  individual,  and,  of  course,  a  very  considerable 
quanti^  most  be  dried  or  salted  fish  for  exportation, 
if  the  returns  be  at  all  correct. 

Aim/,  Sussex^  Hampshire,  and  Dorsei^^^ln  the 
Agrictdtural  Surveys  of  these  counties,  little  notice 


is  taken  of  the  fisheries ;  in  the  first  they  are  not  FishcriM. 
mentioned.  In  Sussex,  the  produce  of  the  ponds  in  ^^""^  '^^^ 
carp,  tench,  and  perch  only  are  noticed,  and  even 
these,  it  would  seem,  are  monopolized  by  a  London 
fish*dealer.  In  the  rivers  of  Hampshire  the  salmon- 
fishery  is  carried  on,  but  to  no  great  extent.  The 
little  town  of  Hamble,  on  the  shore  of  the  South- 
ampton  water,  has  about  twenty  sail  of  well  and  other 
boats  constantly  employed  in  fishing,  and  go  as  far 
as  the  Scilly  islands  and  the  Land's  End  for  lobsters, 
crabs,  and  craw- fish  in  the  season.  In  the  winter 
they  dredge  for  oysters,  and  for  about  a  month  catch 
vast  quantities  of  herrings  round  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
whose  waters  also  afibrd  em|Hoyment  in  the  whitings, 
plaice,  prawns,  shrimps,  lobsters,  and  crabs,  with 
which  they  abound.  Southampton  market  is  gene^ 
rally  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  fish,  and  Ports- 
mouth pretty  well,  but  not  equally  so  with  the  for* 
mer  place.  The  town  of  Poole  in  Dorset  is  deeply 
engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery.  Along  the 
sea  coast  of  all  these  counties,  the  mackereUfishery 
during  the  season,  and  the  taking  of  the  various 
kinds  of  white-fish,  especially  soles  and  whitings  for 
the  Ijondon  marker,  and  the  supply  of  the  nei^h« 
bearing  towns,  occupy  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  place. 

Devonshire.'^The  supply  of  salmon  in  the  waters 
of  Devon,  was  formerly  so  abundant,  that  here  too 
the  farmers,  in  hiring  their  servants,  found  it  nece^ 
sary  to  stipulate  that  they  were  not  to  eat  salmon 
more  than  twice  a  week ;  but  the  case  of  late  years 
is  widely  altered ;  the  fishery  having  fallen  off  so  a^ 
to  be  of  litUe  or  no  importance.  This  is  stated  to 
be  owing  to  a  wasteful  and  improvident  destruction 
of  the  species,  by  taking  the  young  fish  on  their  re* 
turn  seaward  towards  &e  end  of  the  year ;  no  less 
than  a  thousand  having  been  taken  in  one  week  at 
Brightley  on  the  river  Taw,  where,  and  at  Umber* 
leigh,  it  has  been  usual  for  the  young  salmon  fry,  or 
gravellers,  to  be  given  to  the  pigs. 

The  sea-fishery  is  conducted  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  activity  in  this  county,  Brixham  alone  hav- 
ing no  less  than  100  sail  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
fisheries.  They  catch  soles, .  whitiogB,  flounders, 
gurnet,  John  Dories,  and  the  red  mullet  in  great 
abundance  and  of  the  finest  quality,  which  are  sent 
off  to  London,  Bath,  and  Bristol,  also  to  Plymouth 
and  Exeter,  and  the  neighbouring  towns ;  and  when, 
in  the  summer  season,*  the  catch  is  greater  than  can 
be  disposed  of,  the  fish  are  well  cleaned,  salted,  and 
dried  m  the  sun ;  thus  prepared,  they  take  the  name 
of6«cAAent,  and  are  esteemed  an  excellent  relish, 
much  sought  after  in  the  navy,  and  also  along  the 
French  coasu 

Conaoal. — In  addition  to  the  different  kinds  of 
fish  which  are  taken  off  the  coast  of  Devon,  Cornwal 
has  the  advantage  of  an  annual  visit  of  vast  shoals  of 
pilchards,  equally  abundant  for  the  space  they  cover 
with  the  shoak  of  herrinas.  The  four  principal  poru 
fttim  which  the  pilchard  fishery  is  carried  on  are 
Fowey,  Falmouth,  Penzance,  and  St  Ives.  At  Pol- 
perro,  which  is  perhaps  the  smallest  establishment, 
upwards  of  forty  boats  and  nearly  800  fishermen  are 
engaged  in  the  hook  and  line  fishery,  and  the  aggre- 
gsSe  value  of  the  Mi  taken,  is  supposed  to  amount 
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TiAauM.  to  L.  5000  aBnuiDy,  nott  of  which  is  distributed  all 
'  over  the  country  to  the  distance  o(  thirty  miles  by 
laen  luid  women  carriers.  The  markets  of  Exeter 
and  Bath^  Plymmith,  Liskeard,  Tavistock,  &c«  re- 
ceive supplies  from  hence ;  and  lobsters  are  deliver* 
^  to  the  Southampton  well-boaU  for  London.  The 
neighbouring  poor  are  supplied  almost  all  the  year 
round  with  fresh  and  salted  pilchards.  Indeed,  the 
multitudes  which  are  taken  of  those  fish  are  enormous 
on  the  coast  of  Devonshire  as  well  as  Cornwall,  be- 
tween the  menths  of  July  and  September  inclusive, 
when  the  whole  line  of  coast  presents  a  scene  of 
bustle  and  activity.  The  fish  for  foreign  export  and 
winter  consumption  are  laid  up  on  shore  in  large 
stacks  or  piles,  with  layers  of  salt  between  each  row ; 
here  they  are  suflfered  to  lie  for  twenty  or  thirty 
days,  during  which  time  a  vast  discharge  of  pickle 
mixed  with  blood  and  oil  takes  place,  all  of  which  is 
carefully  caught  in  pits  and  preserved  for  manure, 
which  is  eagerly  purchased  by  the  farmer  and  car* 
ried  away  in  casks.  It  is  said  that  every  pilchard 
will  dress  and  richly  manure  one  square  foot  of 
ground.  The  fish  are  then  carefully  washed  with 
sea  water,  dried  and  packed  in  hogsheads,  in  which 
state  they  are  sent  abroad.  The  average  value  of 
pilchards  taken  in  one  year  in  Cornwall  is  supposed 
to  be  from  L.  50^000  to  L.  60^000. 

Somerset. — The  salmon  and  herring-fisheries  of 
Porlock,  Minehead,  Watchet,  and  other  places  on 
the  shores  cf  the  Bristol  Channel,  are  stated  to  have 
been  carried  on  to  »  considerable  extent,  since  the 
duty  on  salt  used  for  curing  fish  for  home  consump- 
tion has  been  removed ;  and  the  increase  of  the  lat« 
ter  fishery  has  been  the  means,  not  only  of  furnish- 
ing employ  during  the  winter  for  the  seamen  who 
are  engaged  in  the  lime,  stone,  and  culm  trade,  diir« 
ing  the  summer,  but  of  providing  a  cheap  and  whole- 
some food  for  the  labouring  class  of  inhabitants. 

The  great  extent  of  coast,  washed  by  the  sea, 
and  the  numerous  fine  streams  and  navigable  rivers 
by  which  it  is  intersected,  give  to  the  principality 
ci  Wales  the  advantages  of  a  fishery  little  if  al 
all  inferior  to  those  of  Scotland.    In  South  Wales, 
Milford  Haven,  and  its  tributary  streams,  the  Towy, 
and  ita  branches,  the  Laughor,  the  Teivy,  and  the 
Dovy,  all  navigable,  abound  with  the  finest  salmon, 
sewin,  trout,  samlets,  Ac.  and  the  same  kind  of  fish 
are  equally  plentiful    in    the  twenty-two  inferior 
streams,  which  &11  into  the  sea  on  the  coasts  of  the 
four  maritime  counties  of  Glamorgan,  Caermarthen, 
Pembroke,  md  Cardigan.    The  ndue  of  the  safaaon 
sent  to  Bath  and  Bristol  from  Monmointb  ahme,  the 
produce  of  the  Wye,  Usk,  and  Rumney,  is  said  to 
exceed  L.4000  annually,  exclusive  of  what  is  con- 
sumed in  the  county.     The  sea  afibrds  them  annual 
shoals  of  herrings,  which,  with  potatoes,  is  one  of 
the  chief  articles  of  sustenance  for  the  poor.    They 
first  appear  in  the  bay  of  Cardigan  towards  the 
middle  of  September,  just  as  the  harvest  is  finished. 
The  other  sea  fish  are  cod,  haddocks,  whitings,  skate, 
ray,  turbot,  plaice,  flounders,  seles,   muUets,  gmr- 
nards,  mackerel,  dories,  shad,  Ac    Shell-fish  of  all 
kinds  are  most  abundant,  sind  in-  various  parta  of 
Milford  Haven  are  inexhaustible  beds  of  oystafs,  of 
superior  excellence.     Those  of  Teaby  and  other 
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parts  of  the  coast  are  of  enormeos  siae,  but  of  iofiei-   FlAsriafc 
rior  quality  to  those  taken  in  Milford  Haven.  ^^"V*^ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  semmM  a  fish  pe- 
culiar to  South  Wales,  and  is  not  found  in  any  river 
east  of  the  Wye,  or  north  of  the  Teivy,  but  frequenta 
all  the  Intermediate  rivers,  which  they  visit  annually 
about  the  beginning  of  June,  and  eontiooe  in  season 
till  the  end  of  August,  weighing  from  1}  to  4  or  5 
lbs.  each.  The  samlet  is  a  small  fish  about  nine 
inches  long,  and  frequents  all  the  rivers  in  which 
salmon  and  trout  are  found ;  and  it  has  been  con- 
cluded, from  the  circumstance  of  a  female  samlet 
being  utterly  unknown,  that  they  are  the  hybrid  off* 
spring  of  the  female  salmon  and  the  male  trout.  As 
an  article  of  food,  they  are  excellent  when  fried, 
pottedt  or  pickled. 

In  North  Wales,  the  sea  fish  are  of  the  same  de- 
scription as  those  of  the  southern  coast ;  and  the 
herring-fishery  in  the  bay  of  Caernarvon  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  flourishing  in  all  Wales;  but  the  badaesa 
of  the  roads,  and  the  distance  by  sea  from  any  great 
market,  check  the  demand  for  fish,  and  discourage 
the  people  from  following  the  occupation.  A  good 
road  from  Caernarvon  into  Shropshire,  to  open  a  di« 
rect  and  speedy  conveyance  to  ^  heart  of  England, 
where  sea-fish  is  scarcely  known  to  nine-tenths  of 
the  community,  would  be  the  means  of  increasing 
the  demand  for  this  palatable  and  wholesome  fbod» 
of  which  the  supply,  along  the  extensive  coaat  of 
North  Wales,  is  inexhaustible* 

The  sea-coasta  of  Ireknd  are  as  abundant,  aadln>h  Fish- 
perhaps  more  so,  in  eveiy  valuable  species  of  fieh,  aa^ 
those  of  Great  Britain.    Ita  numerous  bays^  creeks^ 
inleta,  lakes,  and  rivers,  swarm  with  them.    It  is  vi* 
sited  annually  by  vast  shoak  of  herrings,  and  the 
banks  near  ita  shores  are  well  stored  widi  exceUent 
cody  hake,  and  lins,  equal  in  all  respecta  to  those 
caught  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundknd.    With  the 
westerly  winds,  which  may  be  reckoned  to  blow  for 
nine  months  in  the  year,  the  produce  of  these  fish- 
eries might  always  be  sent  to  ready  marketa  at  Bath, 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  other  great  towns  on  the  west^ 
em  and  southern  coasta  of  England;  yet,  either 
from  indolence,  want  of  inclination,  or,   which  is 
more  probable,  want  of  capital,  and  most  of  all  from 
want  of  proper  regulations,  the  Irish  have  hitherto 
done  little  move  than  procure  firom  their  fisheries  a 
scanty  supply  for  the  chief  towns,  and  the  fimiifies 
of  those  who  are  resident  near  the  coast.    It  would 
seem,  indeed,  that  the  Irish  have  not  mudi  taste  for 
a  seafaring  life,  few  of  their  yonng  men  volunteering 
for  the  navy,  while  they  go  in  shoals  into  the  army ; 
and  those  few  who  fellow  the  occupation  of  fish«r« 
men  are  so  much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  own 
clumsy  methods  of  proceeding,  as  to  resist  all  at-, 
tempta  at  improvement.     It  is  stated  by  Mr  Whati^ 
ly,  in  his  Hints  for  the  Imprwoement  of  the  Irish 
Fishery  that,  when  the  tranusel  net  was  attempted 
to  be  introduced,  by  which,  in  a  couple  of  hours, 
mere  fish  might  be  taken  than  with  their  bookera  in 
a  whole  night,  such  waa  the  prejudice  against  this 
new  mode  of  fishing,  that  the  crews  of  the  hook«ra, 
alarmed  at  the  supposed  diminutien  of  their  profit 
by  the  increased  supply,  combined  together  along 
the  whole  coast,  and  destroyed  the  trammel  acta 
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Fidienet.  wfieiewr  they  irere  ducorered.    There  if,  howerer, 
y^'s^^^  a  species  of  trail  not  commonly  made  use  of,  which, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  Mitchell,  is  highly 
injimoas  to  the  Irish  fisheries. 

^  The  common  method  of  fishing  in  this  manner 
on  die  coast,"  says  this  author,  *'  is  with  what  they 
call  a  beam-trail,  or  trail,  which  consists  of  a  large 
i>eam,  or  pole,  generally  between  twenty  and  thirty 
feet  long,  headed  at  both  ends  with  large  flat  pieces 
of  timber,  which  resemUe  the  wheels  of  a  common 
cart ;  except  that,  instead  of  being  round,  like  them, 
they  are  rather  semicircular,  or  resembling  a  heart 
cut  in  two,  lengthways.  They  are  shod,  like  the 
wheels  of  a  cart,  with  iron.  To  diis  beam  the  trail 
net  or  bag  is  fixed,  and  at  each  end  ropes  are  fas« 
tened,  by  the  help  of  which  the  ground  is  entirely 
'  swept  80  clean,  that  I  have  been  assured  a  fisher* 
man  will  yenture  to  throw  his  knife  or  any  other 
sndi  small  matter  overboard,  in  thirty  or  forty  fiithom 
water,  and  readily  take  it  up  again ;  and  thus  the 
ground  is  swept  clean  for  a  considerable  tract ;  at 
every  put,  as  they  call  it,  the  boat  commoialy  sailing 
a  mile,  or  perhaps  a  league,  before  the  bag  and  beam 
are  hauled  up. 

"  It  has  great  inconyeniencies ;  for,  ist.  It  sweeps 
and  tears  away  all  the  sea  plants,  moss,  herring-grass, 
drc.  which  some  fish  feed  on,  makingthose  species  to 
seek  elsewhere  for  food.  2(%,  It  disturbs  and  af- 
frighU  the  larger  kinds  of  fish,  as  cod,  ling,  &c.  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  pursued  by  larger  fish  of  prey. 
And,  3(%,  which  is  worse  than  all,  these  beam  nets, 
and  others  of  the  kind  which  are  dragged  along  the 
ground,  tear  away,  disturb,  and  blend  up  the  spawn 
of  many  kinds  of  profitable  fish,  in  a  terrible  man- 
ner ;  and  often  many  hogsheads  of  their  spawn  are 
drawn  up  in  the  trail  bags,  in  which  may  be  distinct* 
ly  seen  several  thousand  embryos  of  young  fish." 

Under  proper  regulations,  the  Irish  herring-fishery 
would  no  doubt  equal,  if  not  exceed,  that  of  North 
Britain.  At  present  no  pains  are  bestowed  in  the 
salting  and  gutting  of  them.  In  some  parts  of  the 
coast,  they  are  thrown  into  holes  dug  m  the  earth, 
and  there  salted,  from  whence  they  are  sent  in  bulk 
to  Cork,  and  other  places,  to  be  put  into  barrels. 
Loch  Swilly  is  one  of  the  principal  bays  fi:>r  the  her- 
'  ring-fishery.  The  salmon-fisheries  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land might  be  rendered  very  valuable.  That  of  Cole- 
raine  is,  perhaps,  the  most  productive;  five  hundred  to 
nearly  a  thousand  fish  being  sometimes  taken  at  a  sin- 
gle draught.  They  are  mostly  pickled  for  exportation. 
Fiahcficfl  of  If  the  information  be  correct  which  is  stated  by 
tiie  Ide  of  Mr  Fraser,  in  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable 
"*•"•  Charies  Abbot,  nothing  can  more  strongly  exemplify 

the  beneficial  efiects  arising  from  the  free  use  of  salt 
without  being  subject  to  bonds,  pains,  or  penalties, 
than  those  derived  from  the  privilege  granted  by 
Ftoliament  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  to 
import  salt  from  England  duty  free,  not  only  for 
curing  fish,  but  for  all  other  domestic  purposes.  **  In 
the  year  1784,"  says  Mr  Fraser,  "  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Treasury  to  make  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  revenue  and  fisheries  of  that 
island.     I  found  that,  at  that  period,  without  boun- 
ties on  their  boats,  or  the  tonnage  of  their  fishing 
smacks,  or  any  premiums  other  than  the  free  use  of 
salt,  they  carried  on  a  most  extensive  fishery,  which 
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iployed  g500  ntmmtm.  In  the  absence  of  the  ber-  Vkhaim. 
rings,  the  fishermen  supplied  the  cooaumption  4>f  the  ^^'V^i^ 
island  in  great  abundance  wkh  white  fish ;  the  agri- 
culture was  greatly  increased,  and  the  population 
consisted  ef  S0,000  souls,  having  nearly  doubled  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  in  fi&en  years."  It  fur- 
ther appears,  from  die  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons^  the  Fiikeries  in  179^3  that 
their  boaU  had  increased,  both  in  number  and  size; 
that  from  a  burden  of  ten  to  twolve  tons,  they  had 
now  advanced  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  tons,  of 
which  the  number  exceeded  S50,  each  employing 
seven  or  eight  men;  that  they  had,  besides,  from 
forty  to  fifbf  fishing  amadcs,  from  twenty  to  forty 
tons  each,  the  whole  employing  upwards  of  8000 
teamen,  which  were  then  equu  to  the  number  of 
men  and  boys  empk>yed  in  the  whoks  of  the  buss 
fishery  of  Scotland,  supported  by  bounties  lo  the  ex- 
tent of  L.20}000  a*year. 

The  fish  which  we  have  said  to  be  next  of  import-  Foreign 
ance  to  the  herring  in  point  of  value,  is  p«rhaps  not  Fiaheriet. 
inferior  to  it  in  point  of  nombers.  Like  it,  too,  the 
cod  18  supposed  to  be  migratory,  though  confined 
chiefly  within  the  limits  of  M^'  or  45^  and  fiB^"  or  7Cfi 
of  latitude,  and  is  found  generally  on  banks  covered 
with  a  considerable  depth  of  water,  and  the  deeper 
the  water  the  better  is  the  quality  of  tlie  fish.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  great  Banks  of  NewfouncU 
land,  those  near  Ireland,  the  coast  of  Norway,  the 
Orkney,  and  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  other  banks 
in  the  North  Sea,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Weilbank,  the  Doggerbank,  and  the  Broad-fortieSr 
are  resorted  to  as  the  most  favourable  spots  for  the 
cod-fishery.  Of  all  others,  however,  the  Banks  of  Newiimnd. 
Newfoundland  are  most  esteemed,  and  are,  in  con-  ^  ^'^'^ 
sequence,  the  general  fishing  grounds  of  all  Euro- 
pean nations,  more  especially  the  English  and 
French.  Formerly  the  Portuguese  were  the  great 
fishers  on  those  banks,  and  had  their  establishments 
on  shore,  but  their  fishery,  like  their  commerce,  fell 
with  the  fall  of  their  naval  power ;  and  they  are  now 
content  to  buy  their  fish  in  their  own  ports,  brought 
thither  by  ships  belonging  to  foreigners.  The  Dutch 
have  also  for  many  years  abandoned  a  fishery  which 
they  found  less  profitable  than  that  nearer  home. 
Indeed,  so  jealous  were  we  once  of  the  Dutch  fishing 
on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  that  Sir  William 
Monson,  in  his  treatise  of  the  fishery,  cautions  the  go- 
vernment to  beware  of  letting  them  in ;  "  for,"  says 
he,  •'  they  are  like  a  serpent  that  never  stings  so 
deadly  as  when  it  bites  wilhout  hissing."  The  French, 
by  the  treaty  of  1768  with  Great  Britain,  were  limit- 
ed in  their  fisheries  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
small  islands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon ;  and  the 
Spaniards,  by  the  same  treaty,  agreed  to  abandon  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries  altogether. 

Since  that  time,  however,  a  more  fi>rmidable  rival 
to  the  British  fishery  has  started  up  in  that  of  the 
Americans,  who,  of  late  years,  have  prosecuted  the 
cod-fishery  with  great  vigour,  and  with  advantages 
which  the  English,  with  the  possession  of  Newfound- 
land,  are  unable  to  command ;  owing,  in  a  great  de- 
gree,  to  the  regulations  by  which  this  ancient  pos- 
session of  the  British  empire  has  tiU  very  lately  been 
governed. 
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In  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Canrideraiions  on  the  Ex* 
j^diency  of  AdopHng  Certain  Measures  Jar  the  En" 
couragement  or  Extension  of  the  Newfoundland  Fish" 
erVi  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  Secretaiy 
of  Lord  Gambler,  when  Governor  of  that  island,  it  is 
stated,  that,  in  the  year  1805,  the  number  of  vessels 
employed  in  the  American  fishery  amounted  to 
about  1500,  carrying  about  10,000  men,  and  that 
the  quantity  of  fish  caught  by  them  amounted  to 
800,000  or  900,000  quintals,  while  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  British  Newfoundland  fishery  of  that 
year  did  not  exceed  500,000  quintals ;  and  that  the 
number  of  vessels  and  men  employed  did  not  amount 
to  one*half  of  that  employed  by  the  Americans. 
.  The  causes  assigned  for  this  increasing  success 
on  the  one  hand,  and  falling  off  on  the  other,  are  as 
follow :  The  New  England  fishery,  in  all  its  branches, 
is  carried  on  by  shares,  each  man  having  a  proper* 
tion  of  his  own  catch,  and  few  or  none  being  hired 
as  servants  on  wages.  By  this  mode  the  fisherman's 
interest  being  proportioned  to  his  industry,  he  is  ac- 
tuated to  labour  by  the  most  powerful  incentive. 
The  American  fishermen  are  remarkable  for  their 
activity  and  enterprise,  and  not  less  so  for  their  so* 
briety  and  frugality ;  and,  in  order  to  be  as  independ- 
ent as  possible  on  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  each  fish- 
erman victuals  himself,  and  the  crew  take  it  in  turns 
to  manage  and  cater  for  the  rest.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  add  that  men,  provisions,  and  every  other 
article  of  outfit,  are  procured  upon  much  better 
terms  in  the  United  States  than  in  Great  Britain. 
But  the  English  fishermen  must  not  only  lay  in  a 
large  stock  of  provisions  out  and  home  at  a  dear 
rate,  but  must  also  carry  out  with  them  a  number 
of  persons  to  assist  in  the  fishery,  who,  consequently, 
eat  the  bread  of  idleness  on  tho  passage  out  and 
home ;  for  the  laws  by  which  the  colony  was  held 
were  such  as  almost  to  forbid  residency,  and  those 
who  did  reside  had  no  power  of  internal  legislation ; 
they  were  restrained  from  erecting  the  necessary 
dwellings  for  themselves  and  their  servants;  they 
were  prohibited  from  enclosing  and  cultivating  the 
land,  beyond'  the  planting  of  a  few  potatoes ;  and 
from  the  importation  of  provisions  from  die  United 
States,  except  only  on  such  conditions  as  were 
not  calculated  to  afford  the  residents  much  relief. 
"  From  a  system,"  says  the  author  of  the  pamplUet 
above  mentioned,  "  the  first  object  of  which  is  to 
withhold  that  principle  of  internal  legislation,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  indispensable  to  the  good  govern- 
ment of  every  community,  which  restrains  the  build- 
ing of  comfortable  dwellings  in  a  elimate  exposed  to 
^the  most  inclement  winter,  which  prohibits  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  for  food,  and  restricts  the  im- 
portation of  it  from  the  only  market  to  which  tlie 
inhabitants  have  the  power  to  go^— from  such  a  sys- 
tem  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  inhabitants  of  New- 
foundland are  not  able  to  maintain  a  competition 
against  the  American  fishermen." 

During  the  late  war,  however,  when  France  was 
completely  driven  out  of  her  fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence,  and  the  islands  of  St  Pierre  and  Mi- 
quelon,  the  British  and  the  resident  fisheries  about 
equalled,  in  the  amount  of  fish  taken,  that  of  the  A- 
mericans  in  the  same  quarter ;  who  employed,  in  the 


year  1812,  about  1500  vessels  carrying  each  ten  ^^jshoj^ 
men,  making,  in  tlie  aggregate,  the  enormous  number 
of  15,000  men  employea  in  this  branch  of  trade 
alone.  The  English  merchants  of  London  and  Poole 
complain,  and  not  without  apparent  good  grounds, 
of  the  extraordinary  privileges  which  America  en- 
joyed at  Newfoundland ;  in  being  permitted  to  cure 
and  dry  her  fish  on  shore ;  which  privileges,  granted 
no  doubt  on  an  expectation  that  such  a  liberal  pro* 
ceeding  would  have  paved  the  way  to  a  reciprocal 
friendly  conduct  on  ner  part,  became  a  source  of 
gross  abuses  and  of  unwarrantable  claims.  By  the 
assembling  together  of  numerous  fleets,  they  interrupt- 
ed the  occupations  of  our  residents ;  they  destroyed 
their  nets,  enticed  away  their  servants,  smuggled  in- 
to the  colony  coffee,  tea,  spirits,  tobacco,  India  goods, 
and  other  articles  of  contraband,  undersold  the  in- 
habitants in  stores  and  provisions,  and  added  insult* 
ing  and  abusive  language  to  their  manifold  injuries. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  United  States 
have  been  re-admitted,  by  a  convention,  to  all  their 
former  privileges  of  curing  and  drying  their  fish  on 
the  unsettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Labrador,  and  Newfoundland;  but  under 
certain  modifications,  which  it  is  hoped  wfll  prevent 
those  abuses  which  existed  in  a  flagrant  degree  pre- 
vious to  the  war.  The  Great  Bank,  from  its  distance 
from  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  is  of  course  free 
to  all  the  world ;  but  the  fishery  can  only  be  success- 
fully carried  on  by  a  constant  and  uninterrupted 
communication  with  the  shore,  and  the  nearer  to  the 
shore  that  the  fish  are  taken,  the  more  advantageous 
is  it  to  the  fishermen.  The  Americans,  being  re- 
strained from  fishing  within  certain  limits,  and  ha- 
ving the  privilege  of  curing  and  drying  their  fish  on- 
ly at  certain  spots  on  the  shore,  labour  under  a  pom* 
parative  disadvantage  with  us  in  this  respect,  which 
serves  to  balance  the  advantage  they  possess  over  us 
in  others.  Under  this  convention,  the  fishermen  of 
the  United  States  are  at  liberty  to  take  fish,  in  com- 
mon with  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  on 
that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
which  extends  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  Is- 
lands,  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Qufrpon  Islands,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  also  on  the 
coasts,  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  from  Mount  Joly, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through 
the  strait  of  Beliisle,  and  thence  northerly  indefi- 
nitely along  the  coast ;  and  they  are  at  liberty,  also, 
to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays, 
harbours,  and  creeks  of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  and  of  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  but 
so  soon  as  the  same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be 
settled,  they  are  no  longer  at  liberty  to  dry  aud  cure 
fish  at  such  portion,  without  a  previous  agreement 
with  the  inhabitants  or  proprietors ;  and,  in  consi- 
deration of  these  privileges,  the  United  States  re- 
nounce, on  their  part,  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed 
or  claimed  by  their  subjects,  to  take,  dry,  or  cure 
fish,  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the 
coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbours  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  not  included  with- 
in the  above  mentioned  limits ;  but  may  be  admitted 
to  such  bays  and  harbours,  for  the  purpose  of  wood- 
ing, watering,  or  repairing  damages  only.    The  met-* 
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Fishems*  cliants  of  Pdole,  and  others  concerned  in  the  fishery^ 
~  ~  complain  of  this  treaty ;  but  it  appears  to  be  well 
calculated  to  prevent  those  disputes  and  abuses  which 
before  existed,  and  wiiich  would  probably  have  in- 
terrupted the  harmony  so  desirable  to  be  preserved 
between  the  two  nations. 

The  importance  o£  the  fisheries  on  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,    in  the 
Gulf  of  St  La^vrencC;  and  the  neighbouring  island^i, 
may  be  conceived^  from  a  memorial  of  the  commit- 
tee -of  merchants  trading  to  Newfoundland,  addres- 
sed, in  1814,  to  Lord  Liverpool;  in  which  it  is  sta- 
ted, that  the  catch,  of  the  French  was  generally  es- 
timated, at  the  least,  at  300,000  quintals ;  that  the 
Americans  had  reached,  in  1811,  nearly  1,000,000 
quintals,  besides  fish-oil  and  other  articles,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  sea.;. and  that  the  English  fishery,. du- 
ring the  American  war,  had  increased  to  a  degree 
equal  to  the  most  sanguine  expectations;  the  export' 
of.  dried  cod  aIone>  for  the  year  1813,  having  amount- 
ed to  94«6,102  quintals,  which  exceeded  the  sbip^ 
ment  of  the  preceding  year  by  nearly.  300,000^uin^ 
tals,  or  one>third  of  the  catch  of  the  whole  fishery, 
with  a  proportionate  increase  ia  cod-oil,  seal-skins,^ 
aeal-oil,  salmon,  &c.  amounting,  in  value  to  above 
L.  1,500»000  sterling;  employing  in  its  transport  to 
different  markets  at  least  75,000  tons  of  British  ship- 
ping, and  5000  seamen,  independent  of  the  persons 
actually  employed  in  catching  and  curing  the  fish ; 
and  returning  to  England  upwards  of  L.2,000,000 
sterlmg. 

These  advantages,  however,  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  continue,  since  the  re^dmi^sion  of  the 


French  and  the  AtnericanSi  both  of  whom,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  will  be  able  to  undersell  our  fishermen  in 
the  foreign  markets ;  the  former  from  a  considerable 
bounty  being  given  by  government  on  the  fish  caught 
and  cured  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland ;  and  the 
latter  from  their  nearness  to  the  fishing  grounds,  and 
cheapness  of  the  outfit.    It  has,  indeed,  been  ques- 
tioned by  political  economists,  whether  it  would  not 
be  greatly  advantageous  to  the  national  interests,  if 
'the  capital  employed  in  the  distant  possession  of 
Newfoundland,  and  the  fisheries  contiguous  to  it^ 
were  engaged  wholly  in  the  fishery  on  the  banks  of 
our  own  seas,  and  those  of  Iceland  and  the  coast  of 
Norway,  which  are  so  much  nearer  home.    New- 
foundland, however,  in  spite  of  all  ■  the  restrictions 
imppsed  upon  it,  has  risen  into  a  colony  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  abandoned ;  and  its  growing  pro* 
sperity  depends  so  much,  it  may  be  said  indeed  sole- 
ly, on  the  fishery,  that  the  residents,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  America,  will  always  be  able  to  carry  it  on 
independent  of  England.    Much  <if  late  has,  in  fact, 
been  done  to  better  the  condition  of  the  colonists, 
^d  more  will  be  required.     Among  other  things,  a 
resident-governor  has  been  appointed,  so  ihat  the  in* 
habitants  are  not  lefl  for  a  great  portion  of  the  year,. 
as  heretofore,   to  administer  justice  among  themi^- 
selves,  which  was  usually  done  in  his  absence  by  a 
surrogate,  with  a  salary  of  L.  60  a-year,  and  nuigis- 
trates,.  whose  occupations  are  in  some  way  or  ol^et 
connected  with  the  fishery. 

The  nature,  .and. the  value  of  the  exports  from 
Newfoundland,  wiil.be  seea  from  the  following  Ta«f 
ble: 


JBstimaie  qf  the  Value  of  the  Exports  Jrom  Newfoundland  between  the  Wlhqf  October  1901, ^md  the  10th  of  October  t€02  f  dis* 
tingtiiihing  ike  Countries  to  vahich  thei^^toere  sent,  and  the  Remittances  proceeding  therefrom  to  Great  Britain. 


Fid^^    - 


318,396  Quintals  to  Fordgn^  Europe,  at 

60,230      British  Europe, 

67,725       West  Indies, 

14,784       .....       United  Slates, 


25  ^<rr  Quintal,  397,^5     0  0 

18         54,215  18  0 

18         ....*    ...  60,652  10  0. 

16         .^       ...  13,306  12  a 


to  the  United  Kinfdom,  cither 
directly,  or  through  Foreign  Etuopt: 

L.        1. 

397,905    0 

54,215  la 


461,144 


Oil,         •  2,796  Tons, 

Salmon,  4,033  Tierces^ 

Sealskins,  36,000 

Fan,      •  ▼alus 


British  Europe, 
Yaritfus, 
Gieat  Britain, 
Ditto, 


L.22  10    O^rTon, 
72    6,    6Tia«e, 
4    0    Oeach 


684^10    0  0              ..          ..           62)910    e 

14,619  12  6  say  one  half  to  Gr.  Brit     7)309  16 

7,200    0  0              .            .               7,200    0 

1,980    0  0               .            .               1,980    0 


Tbtal  T4lue  at  the  ShippiBg  Price  in  tiie  Island, 


L.  613,179  12    6 


L.531,610  14 


Fish,     . 


fialmott. 


Seal  Skins,    36,000 


Freight  and  Insurance* 

318,396  Qoilitdsto  Foreign  Europe^  At  L. 

60,239      British  Europe, 

67,725      West  Indies, 

14,785      United  SUtes, 

2,796  Tons,  British  Europe, 

4,^»3Tienx8,       Various, 


British  Emope, 


0 
0 

e 

5 
0 
0 


•  3 

I 
1 
1 

5 

10. 

0 


O/ierQttinfal,    47,579    8  0 

4,517  18  0  -  • 

5,079    7  6 

739    4  0 

7,689    0  0  -  . 

2,016  10  0  say  one  half  to  Gr.  Brit. 

900    0  0 


6   ... 

o    ...       •• • 

0  ,pcr  Ton, 
Ojwr  Tiene, 
Osay 


47,759    8 
4,517  18 


7,689    0 

1,008    5 

900    0 


L.  61,874,  lis.  paid'lhr 
freight  on  dupe  owned-' 
and  fitted  out  in  Great 
Britain,  cleared  out  from 
Newfoundland  for  Bri^ 
tishan^ 


Insurance,  say  5  per  etni/ 
Thtaimainay  he  asiuied  as  the  lowc8t.Talue  at  mazket. 


L.  681,881     0    a 
34,940  10    3 

716,821  10  9 


L.  593,485  0 
29,674  5 

683,169  10 


Deduct  the  nihie  of  foreign) 
salt,  say  12,000  tons,  at  \  12,000    0 
L.  1  per  ton,  J 

■    ■  ■  » 

Lowest  Value  of  Imports  and  ReButtaocea  from  the  KewfoundhUKl  Fishery  to  the  United  Siogdom  in  die  year  1802,  L.611,159  10 


Tons,    28,132 
Men,     1,77*^ 
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TUtnies.  ^     But  Ae  foDowbg  stotemenl,  takes  from  officU     vanced  and  advanciug  state  of  die  firiieries  of  Nche*   Fuhenasr 
~    '  doGuments,  as  the  returns  of  the  two  yearsi  ending     fbuadland,  and  of  the  colony, 
the  10th  October  1814  and  1815,  will  8)iow  the  ad« 


In  1814. 


Northcin 

Whale- 

Fishery. 


1.  Number  of  fishing  ships,  European  and  island  bank- 

ers, ships  from  Nova  Scotia^  &c.  the  West  India 

and  stationary  vessels,  •  •        .         Sgs 

2.  Burthen  of  the  above  mentioned  ships,  .        107,998 

3.  Number  of  men  belonging  to  them,  .  6,966 
4t  Number  of  boats  kept  by  the  fishing  ships,  bye-boat 

men  and  inhabitants,        •     ^       .  .  3,241 

5*  Number  of  men  employed  in  the  fishery  and  trade 

in  ships  and  boats,  and  as  shoremen »  .         19^295 

6«  Quintals  of  fish  caught  and  cured  by  the  fishing- 
ships,  bankers,  and  boats,  •  .        865,1.% 
?•  Ezporteid  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  British  Eu- 
rope, the  West  Indies,  British  America,  and  the 
Brazils,        .                ..           .              •  947>811 

8.  Tierces  of  salmon  cured  and  sent  to  British  and  fo- 

reign markets,  ...»        3,425 

9.  Tons  of  train  oil  made  by  the  fishing  ships,  4,1^6 

10.  The  number  of  seal  skins  takien,  .  110|275 

11.  Tons  of  seal  oil  made,  •  •  ,  1,263 


tons 


Iq  1815w 


IDifeiieiioe 
^         n  one  year* 


Number  of  the  same 

description,  •  1,036 
Of  the  same,  .  127>582 
Number  of  the  same,     7,981 

Number  of  the  same,     3,518 

Number  of  the  same,  22,167 


The  same. 


The  same. 

The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 


866,580 


1,180,661 

3,752 

4.298 

121,182 

1,397 


144 

19,584 

1,014 

277 

2,872 

1,448 


232,850 

32T 

17* 

11,007 

134 


The  price  of  cod-fish  is,  per  quintal,  from  15s.  to 
25s. ;  of  salmon,  from  658.  to  80s,  the  tierce ;  of 
train  oil,  from  L.  26  to  L.  84  the  ton,  and  seal  oil 
generally  about  L.  36  the  ton.  In  1814  the  number 
of  passengers  that  went  over  from  England,  Ireland,, 
and  Jersey,  amounted  to  2800;  in  1815,  they  were 
6735.  In  1814,  the  population  of  residents  amount- 
ed to  35,952;  in  1815,  to  40,568.  In  1814,  the 
summer  inhabitants  were  45»7l8;  in  1815,  they 
were  55,284.  The  number  of  houses  on  the  whole 
island  was  about  5000,  and  the  number  of  acres 
under  cultivation  about  6000. 

If  we  are  to  credit  the  information  which  Alfred 
is  said  to  have  received  frpm  Octer,  the  Norwegians 
were  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery  so  early  as  the 
year  890.  The  story,  however,  is  not  very  probable. 
The  first  people  known  to  carry  it  on  as  a  regular 
occupation  were  the  Biscayans,  who,  when  the  Eng- 
lish first  embarked  in  this  fishery,  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  or  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  were  always  engaged  as  part  of  the  crew. 
It  continued  to  be  carried  on  by  tlie  Russian  and 
the  East  India  Company  for  some  years,  but  with 
no  great  success ;  sumcient,  however,  to  induce  the 
Dutch  to  attempt  it.  Afler  them  came  the  Danes, 
the  Hamburghers,  and  the  French,  all  of  whom 
were  finally  driven  out,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  Dutch. 
At  this  time  the  whales  were  so  plentiful  in  all  the 
bays  of  Spitzbergen,  that  the  practice  then  was  to 
boil  the  oil  on  shore ;  but  when,  in  process  of  time, 
these  large  fish  became  more  scarce,  or  were  scared 
from  the  shore,  the  fishery  was  carried  on  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  land,  when  it  was  found  necessary 
to  bring  home  the  solid  blubber  in  casks.  This  cir- 
cumstance was  a  further  discouragement  to  the  Eng- 
lish merchants,  who,  for  more  than  a  century,  relin- 
qubhed  the  whale-fishery  altogether.  The  South 
Sea  Company,  however,  revived  it  in  the  early  part 


of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Parliament  granted 
a  bounty  of  20s^  per  ton  on  all  British  ships  of  200 
tone  and  upwards,  which  was  afterwards  increased 
to  40s.  per  ton.  This,  however,  by  26th  Geo.. 111. 
was  again  reduced  to  308.»  but  several  encourage- 
ments were  added  for  the  prosecution  of  the  whale- 
fishery  by  able  and  expert  seamen.  The  harpooners> 
the  line-managers,  and  the  boat-steerers,  were  not 
only  protected  from  impress  during  the  voyage,  but 
were  allowed  to.  engage  in  the  ooal  and  coastmg. 
trade  unmolested  in  the  winter  months,  with  other 
privileges  granted  by  that  and  subsequent  acts. 

The  decline  of  the  Dutch  whale-fishery  kept  pace 
with  the  decline  of  their  herring-fishery ;  and  from 
the  same  cause,  the  decline  of  their  maritime  power, 
which  had  reciprocally  supported,  each  other.    The 
English  now  began  to  carry  on  the  fishery  with  great- 
vigour  on  both  sides  of  Greenland,  so  as  to  make-ib 
an  object  of  great  national  importance,  both  as  a 
nursery  for  excellent  seamen^  and  as  a  source  of 
public  wealth.    On  the  termination  of  the  late  war, 
the  owners  of  ships  employed  in  the  northern  whale'> 
fishery,  alarmed  at  the  apprehension  of  the  Dutch 
and  French  reviving  the  fishery,  but  more  so  at  the 
opening  of  the  ports  on  the  oontinentv  put  forth  a 
statement  of  the  amount  and  extent  of  the  fishery, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  7500  men  and  boys 
are  employed  in  it  as  sailors  ;  that,  by  act  of  Rtflia* 
ment,  the  owners  ace  required  to  take  six  appren- 
tices for  each  ship  of  300  tons,  by  which  about  900 
youths  are  conbtantlj^^atning  for  the  future  serviea 
of  the  country,  and  that  about  200  of  them  com- 
plete the  term  of  their  servitude  every  year,  when, 
such  as  are  not  boat-steerers,  harpooners,  or  line- 
managers,  become  liable  to  serve  in  the  nanry ;  that 
not  less  than  300  men  are  also  taken  annually  from 
employments  on  land,  or  from  the  river  trade,  most 
of  whom,  after  two  years,  are  competent  to  serve  in 
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hoB  Mi^BStjr's  Davy;  whomf  with  the  apprenticet 
and  unprotected  seamen  employed^  make  a  total  of 
4000  effective  men  subject  to  impressment. 

It  is  further  stated  by  the  owners,  thai  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war^  no  less  than  14S  valuable  ships, 
comprising  50,000  tons,  and  engaging  a  capital  of 
L.S,000,000,  were  employed  in  the  Greenland  and 
\Davis'  Straits  fishery;  that  the  provisions  for  the 
voyage  amount  to  about  L.  600  for  each  ship,  form- 
ing a  total  of  L.  90,000,  wholly  Aimished  from  our 
own  markets,  affording  encouragement  to  agricul- 
ture, as  well  as  to  the  various  descriptions  of  trades- 
men through  whose  hands  the  provisions  are  sup- 
plied ;  that  the  whole  produce,  therefore,  of  the  fish- 
ery may  be  considered  as  gain  to  the  country. 
As,  however,  foreign  ships  may  be  sent  to  the 
'  fishery  on  more  moderate  terms  than  the  English 
can  supply  theirs,  and  as  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands has  offered  considerable  bounties  to  ships  pro- 
ceeding to  the  northern  fisheries,  ail  hope  appears  to 
be  cut  ofl^  that  Englishmen  will  ever  be  again  per* 
mitted  to  coDtribute  to  the  supply  of  foreign  mar- 
kets with  whale  oil,  but  must  look  to  the  consump- 
tion of  Great  Britain  alone  hi  future.     It  is  there- 
fisre  suggested  by  the  sh^-owners,  as  some  relief, 
that  the  enormous  quantity  of  foreign  rapenteed, 
which  has  recently  been  imported  into  this  country, 
nearly  doty  free,  should  bu  checked ;  and  that,  by 
kying  a  tuttciewt  'doty  on  the  treporftation  of  this 
article,  tlie  protection  of  government  woukl  be  be- 
neficially extended  at  onoe  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  British  agricaltorist,  and  the  relief  of  the  Green- 
hmd  trader.    No  reasonable  objection,  it  is  stated, 
can  be  made  to  such  a  measure,  unless  from  a  mis- 
taken apprehension  with  regard  to  its  effects  on  the 
price  of  woollen  cloths ;  which  is  so  inconsiderable, 
that  a  duty  of  L.12^er  last  on  foreign  rape-seed 
would  not  occasion  an  advance  of  more  than  about 
one  farthing  and  a  half  per  yard  on  narrow  cloths  ; 
and  that,  in  fine  cloths,  Gallipol  oil  alone  is  used. 
This  appears  to  be  reasonable  enough ;  hat  the  own- 
ers of  the  whale^fishiag  ships  had  another  and  a  more 
formidable  rival  in  the  market  in  the  lighting  of  the 
streets  of  London  and  other  great  towns  with  Gas. 
It  was  stated,  that  for  every  three  parishes  in  the 
metropolis  thus  lighted,  five  whole  ships  would  be 
tlirowa  out  of  employ ;  and  that  if  all  the  parishes  in 
London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark,  should  be  so 
lighted,  it  must  entirely  pot  an  end  to  a  trade  which 
employs    10,000   seamen,    2000  apprentices,  and 
2000  landsmen,  training  constantly  to  the  sea,  and 
which  afibrds   occupation  to   100,000  individuals. 
The  Gas  Compamr  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  expenditore  of  coal  will  amjdy  compensate,  in 
%  national  point  of  view,  for  any  loss  the  Green* 
hmd  trade  may  sustmn,  by  the  additional  quantity 
of  shipping  employed  in  bringing  the  coal  to  the 
metropolis.    Thii,  however,  is  an  exaggerated  state* 
ment ;  bat  as  whale-nii  is  now  employed  fisr  so  many 
more  porpoaes  than  formerly,  and  even  in  the  ma* 
aiilacture  of  gas,  the  lighting  of  the  streeu,  even' 
if  general,  will  probably  not  injure  the  fishery  to  any 
great  eittent ;  flioagh  the  lightuig  of  ahopa  and  pri- 
vate houses,  abaold  the  practice  become  ge&oaly 
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most  seriously  mjure  the  Soath  Sea  fishery,  as  sperm   Fuhn 
was  very  commonly  used  for  domesticporposes.         v^^/^ 

The  state  of  the  Northern  Whale-Fuhery  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  account  of  the  number  of 
fish  and  produce  of  oil,  brought  by  the  ships  of  the 
several  ports  of  Great  Britain  from  the  Greenland 
and  Davis'  Straits  Fishery,  in  the  year  1814 : 


Shipt. 

58 

FidL 

OiL 

Hull, 

697 

7326 

20 

London,            • 

867 

2981 

1 

Lynn, 

25 

187 

1 

Grimsby,            •            • 

7 

85 

8 

Whitby, 

172 

1381 

5 

Newcastle, 

49 

628 

2 

Berwick, 

16 

178 

lo|Leith, 

73 

1021 

i 

Khrkaldy, 

7 

100 

8 

Dundee, 

61 

955 

3 

Montrose, 

47 

306 

2 

Liverpool,            •          • 

43 

437 

IS 

Aberdeen, 

178 

1733 

7 

Peteriiead, 

164 

1890 

2 

Banff, 

50 

845 

1 

Kirkwall,            •              , 

10 

120 

1 
143 

Greenock, 

Total, 

35 

.  245 

1981 

19»408 

50  Men  in  each  ship. 

7150  Number  of  men  employed  annually  in  the 

northern  whale  fishery. 
19,408  Tons  of  oil,  at  L.  38,  L.737>504    0    0' 

647  Ditto  whale-bone,  the  pro- 
duce of  1981  fish,  at  L.80 
per  ton,  •  .  51,760    0    0 

Total  amount  of  the  produce 
of  the  Northern  Whale* 
Fishery,  b  the  year  1814,  L.789,264    0    0 

The  statutes  of  35th  Geo.  III.  c.  S2,  and  49d  Southern 
Geo.  IIL  c.  18,  regulate  the  proceedings,  and  pre*  ?^J^ 
scribe  the  conditions  on  which  premiums  of  L.  100  '''°^* 
to  L.  400  may  be  claimed  by  each  of  sixteen  ships 
employed  in  this  fishery.    Though  less  important,  in 
a  national  point  of  view,  than  the  northern  whale- 
fishery,  the  number  of  ^ips  and  seamen  employed 
in  it  are  very  considerable.    They  are  fitted  oat 
mostly  from  London,  and  amounted,  in  the  year 
1815,  to    107  ships,  coesprising  32,100  tons,  and 
manned  with  about  3210  seamen;  tfMl  their  return 
cargoeswere  calculatid  to  be  worth  about  L.1, 070,000 
sterling. 

The  returns  of  the  two  fisherieSi  then,  will  stand 
as  under: 


Shipi. 

In  the  northern  fishery,   143 
In  the  southern  ditto,      1 07 


7150 
3210 


Value. 

L.789,264 
1,070,000 


Total,  250    10,360    L.l,859>264 
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These  statements  of  the  productive  value  of  the 
foreign  British  fisheries  may  probably  approach 
pretty  nearly  to  the  truth;  but  the  reports  of  the 
home  fisheries  are  too  vague  to  afford  aiff  thing  like 
an  accurate  estimate  If  we  should  take  the  120^000 
tons  of  fish  said  to  be  imported  annually  into  the 
metropolis,  at  the  low  average  rate  of  'threepence  a- 
pound,  and  allow,  for  the  rest  of  the  consumption 
in  the  British  empire,  only  one-half  the  quantity 
consumed  in  and  exported  from  the  capital,  and 
half  a  million  for  the  export  produce  of  the  herring 
an*d'  cod  and  ling  fishery,  we  shall  have  the  produc- 
tive value  of  the  whole  as  under : 
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*rhe  Greenland  and  South  Sea  fisheries,  L  ]>800,000 .  Fisheric* 

The  Newfoundland  fishery,             -  1,500,000  —    ^' 

The  herring,  cod,  and  ling  ditto  for  ex- 
portation^                •                -  500,000 

The  consumption  of  London  and  re-ex- 
portation,            -                    .  3^000,000 

Ditto  of  the  rest  of  Great  Britara,  ]  ,500>000 


L.8,300,000 

And,  on  a  general  review  of  the  number  of  seamen, 
landmen,  and  boys  employed  in  the  fisheries,  that  is 
to  say,  on  Jhe  tvatcrt  it  would  not  appear  to  he  too 
bigh  an  estimate  to  reckon  them  at  120,000.     (k.) 


FLINTSHIRE,  a  county  of  North  Wales.     It 
consists  of  a  narrow  tract  of  land,  about  twenty-eight 
miles  in  length,  varying  considerably  in  its  breadth, 
in  no  part  exceeding  -ten  miles.    The  Irish-  Sea  part- 
ly bounds  it  on  the  nortli ;  the  river  Dee  and  a  part 
of  Oheshire  on  a  part  of  the  north  and  on  the  north- 
east side,  and  tlie  county  of  Denbigh  on  the  south 
and  west  sides.     A  portion  of  the  county  is  detach- 
ed from  the  rest  by  the  interposition  of  a  part  of 
Denbighshire.     It  i*  divided  into  five  hundreds,  viz. 
ColeshUl,  Maylor,  Mold,  Prestatyn,  and  RhyddUin. 
The  extent  in  square  miles  is  3G9  or  197^760  acres. 
By  the  censas  of  1801,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
appeared  to  be  39,622;  and  by  the  last  returns  of 
1811,  they  amounted  to  48,100,  or  one  person  to 
four  acres  and  a  half  of  land.     Flint,  the  county 
town,  in  which  the  election  for  the  Member  of  Par- 
liament is  held,  and  in  which  the  county  jail  stands, 
is  a  small  place  containing  only  l^SS  inhabitants. 
The  river  Dee  formerly  washed  the  walls  of  its  an- 
cient castle,' but  has  of  late  considerably  receded, 
and  it  has  now^  no  means  of  carrying  on  commerce 
by  sea,  except  in  vevy  small  vessels ;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  those  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  re- 
'mam  dry,  during  low  water,  without  injury.     It  de- 
rives some  share  of  prosperity  from  having  recently 
become  a  fashionable  sea-bathing  place  resorted  to 
by  the  gentry  of  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and  some 
'Other  adjoining  districts.     Mold,  the  town  at  which 
the  assizes  are  held,  has  rapidly  increased,  owing, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  establishment  of  very  ex- 
tensive mills  for  spinning  cotton  in  its  vicinity.    The 
town,  including  the  whole  parish  of  which  it  forms  a 
part,  contains  now  a  population  of  4235  souls.    The 
city  of  St  Asaph'is  neither  distingubhed  by  its  ex- 
tent nor  the  beauty  of  its  buildings, -and  contains 
only  1 520  inhabitants.    Its  situation,  ob  the  side  of 
a  ^ill,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  catbe- 
dral»  and  between  the  riVers  Clwyd  and  Elwy^  is  very 
imposing,  and  strikes  the  traveller  foreibly^  as  he  ap- 
proaches it.    Though  die  immediate  vicinity-  of  tliis 
city  has  a  sterile  appearance,  yet  the  views  near  it 
in  one  direction  over  the  enchanting  vale  of  Clwyd, 
and  in  another  over  the  diversified  landscape  whibh 
terminates  with  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Denbigh, 
present  to  the  eye  of  those  who  have  a  taste  for 
beautiful  scenery  i^  most  deligfatAil  treat. 

The  diocese  of  St  Asaph  extends  nearly  over  the 


-iHiqle  of  the  county,  an^d  from  several  livings  which 
-are  held  in  commendam  by  the  bishop,  is  a  very  lu- 
crative preferment.    The  Episcopal  chair  has,  since 
the  Reformation,  been  filled  by  many  prelates  of 
most  distinguished  character.    Morgan  was  translate 
^  to  "this  see  in  1601,  as  a  reward  for  his  eminent 
acquirements  as  an  oriental  linguist.     He  was  em- 
ployed in  translating  the  sacred  writings  into  the 
Welsh  language,  as  well  as  in  a  part  of  the  English 
•edition  coounonly  called  **  Queen  Elizabeth's  Bible." 
Dr- Isaac  Barrow,  uncle  to  the  celebrated  mathema- 
tician«  was  eminent  for  bis  munificence  to  the  see» 
as  well  as  for  his  profound  learning.    The  pipus  Be- 
▼eridge,  for  a  few  of  his  last  years,  was  Bishop  of  St 
Asaph ;  and  the  chair  has  been  since -filled  by  the 
amiable  and  learned  Shipley,  and  the  powerful  and 
energetic  Horsley.     The  cathedral  has  been  of  late 
much  improved  and   beautified  by  the  bounty  of 
Bishop  Bsgot,  and  the  liberal  contributions  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county.     It  was  bulk 
about  the  year  1480^  upon  a  foundation  of  much 
more  ancient  date ;  it  is  in  length,  from  east  to  west, 
179  feet,  and  in  breadth,  from  north  to  soutli,  108 
feet.     The  most  important  place  in  this  county,  from 
its  wealth,  its  population,  and  its  continued  increase, 
is  the  town  of  Holywell,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
well  of  St  Weaefrede,  which,  in  the  ages  of  creduli- 
ty, was  supposed  to  possess  miraculous  powers  tff 
healing,  but  has  of  late  beea  applied  to  better  pur- 
poses than  nurturing  such  superstitions.    As  there 
are  many  Catholics  in  Flintshire,  the  belief  in  the 
miraculous  power  of  this  spring  is  not  wholly  extinct, 
nor  have  the  pilgrimages  to  it  altogether  ceased. 
So  late  'as  1805,  a  very  zealous  attempt  was  made 
to  revive  the  credit  of  the  Saint,  and  establish  faith 
in  the  wonderful  eurea  achieved  by  bathing  in  her 
well.    A  case  was  narrated,  accompanied  with  cer- 
tificates, and  a  challenge  given  to  all  who  doubted 
of  the  miracle,  by  an  appeal  to  facts  *'  as  stubbora 
things ;"  an  appeal  which,  however  it  might 'confirm 
the  faith  of  her  votaries,  had  no  influence  beyond 
that  narrow  circle*     The  number  of  inhabitants 
within  the  town  of  Holywell  at  the  census  in  1811 
was  6S94,  and  they^have  continued  to  increase  from 
that  period  to  the  present  time. 

The  productions  of  Flintshire  that  deserve  most 
notice  are  the  minerals^  whose  preparation  gives  ein- 
ployment  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population. 
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Flintshire.  Coalfl  ftte  found  in  abundance,  chiefly  near  the  banks 
of  the  Dec,and  in  other  parts  near  the  surface^  and 
in  very  thick  seams.  The  city  of  Chester  is  princi- 
pally supplied  with  its  fuel  iVom  hence,  and  consider- 
-abte  quantities  were  shipped  for  Ireland  before  the 
change  in  the  course  of  the  Dee,  and  before  the 
coaUmines  of  Lancashire  and  Cumberland  had  at- 
tained their  present  extent.  Lead  is  most  copiously 
raised,  from  a  very  extensive  mining  tract,  near 
Holywell,  and  in  the  same  excavations  is  raised  most 
excellent  limestone,  applicable  to  the  purposes  of 
agriculture  as  well  as  building*  and  so  hard,  that  it 
^ill  bear  a  high  poKsh,  and  is  a  kind  of  marble.  Be- 
low the  limestone  is  found  petrosilex,  which  is  ground 
and  becomes  very  valuable  in  tlie  manufacture  of 
earthenware.  Calamine  is  found  in  considerable 
ijuantities;  a  part  is  exported,  but  much  is  used 
within  the  county  in  the  preparation  of  brass.  The 
iead  is  divided  by  the  miners  into  two  clases:  that 
called  cubic,  or  dice  ore,  is  generally  used  in  glazing 
earthenware ;  the  other  called  white,  ^.or  steel -grain- 
ed ore,  is  principally  cast  into  pigs  for  distant  con- 
sumption ;  this  latter  t^ontains  a  portion  of  silver, 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of  separating  the 
metals,  and  several  thousand  ounces  have  been  an- 
nually extracted.  The  workmen  in  the  lead  mines 
are  visited  with  maladies  that  both  embktcr  and 
-shorten  their  Wveri, 

The  manufactories  of  this  county  are  Very  consi- 
derable, and  have  taken  that  course  which  the  na- 
tural productions  have  indicated.  Brass  is  made 
by  the  mixture  of  copper  frith  calamine,  and  formed 
into  the  different  shapes  to  (it  it  for  domestic  and 
'Commercial  purposes.  Copper-works,  under  the 
Pargs-mine  Company,  are  constructed,  and  produce 
large  quantities  of  copper  sheathing,  bolts,  nails,  and 
other  necessaries  for  naval  equipment,  as  well  a& 
brass  wire  and  minuter  articles.  The  potteries  are 
very  extensive,  and  manufacture  large  quantities  of 
the  inferior  kinds  of  earthenware,  which  supply  the 
consumption  of  a  great  part  of  Wales,  and  export 
considerable  quantities  to  Ireland.  Besides  these 
manufactories  which  the  minerals  have  introduced, 
the  fine  stream  that  issues  from  the  well  of  St  Wene- 
frede  has  attracted  the  attention  of  cotton^^pinners, 
-who  have  erected  a  most  powerful  mass  of  machin- 
ery. They  carry  on  the  operations  of  carding  and 
spinning  cotton  to  a  great  extent. 

The  agriculture  of  this  county  is  in  a  neglected 
state,  and  draws  to  it  a  very  insufficient  portion  of  its 
capital ;  hence  few  improvements  have  been  adopted 
of  late  years.  Near  the  banks  of  the  Dee  is  some 
good  com  land,  of  a  clayey  texture,  on  which,  after 
a  fallow,  good  wheat  is  grown^  The  meadows,  in 
this  part,  produce  excellent  herbage,  and  the  cows 
afford  the  best  possible  butter.  The  northern  part  of 
the  county  is  generally  a  level  country,  and  well  cal- 
culated for  the  growth  of  wheat,  oats,  and  beans.  On 
Che  higher  lands  rye  is  cultivated,  but  those  lands 
are  very  imperfectly  tilled,  and  are  nearly  destitute 
of  manure.  The  rich  vale  of  Mold  forms  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  more  mountainotis  parts  of  the 
county,  and  yields  very  good  butter,  com,  and 
meat. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  edifices,  and  other  antiqui- 
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ties,  are  numerous^  and  invite  the  atteption  of  the  Kliouhire 
antiquarian.  A  few  years  ago,  whilst  digging  for  II 
the  purpose  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  copper  work, 
a  Roman  hypocausi^  or  hot  bath,  was  discovered,  fur, 
nislied  with  numerous  flues,  covered  with  tiles  of  a 
red  colour ;  a  clear  evidence  that  the  county  had 
been  anciently  inhabited  by  some  persons  acquaint- 
ed with  the  luxuries  of  Rome. 

Few  counties,  for  the  extent,  contain  so  many 
gentlemen's  seats  as  Flintshire:  the  most  remark- 
able are  Mostyn  Hall,  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn  ;  Penge- 
wera,  Sir  Edward  Pryce  Lloyd ;  Boddlewyddan,  Sir 
John  Williams;  Kinmael  Hall,  Reverend  Edward 
Hughes;  Gwerahailed,  Philip  Lloyd  Fletcher,  Esq.; 
Hanmer  Hall,  Sir.  Thomas  Hanmer;  Downing, 
David  Pennant,  Esq.;  Halken,  Earl  Grosvenor; 
Adwynt,  J.  Roberts,  Esq. ;  Llewenny  Hall,  Lord 
KirkwaH. 

See  Agricultural  Survey  of  Norih  WaUs^i^* 
Wynne's  History  of  fFa/^«.-^Pennaot's  Tour  in  Waks. 
*— Aikin's  Tour  in  North  Wales*  <w.  w.) 

FLORIDA,  a  district  of  North  America,  belong, 
ing  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  having  been  ceded  to  it 
by  Great  Britain  at  the  peace  of  1783.  The  history 
of  its  discovery  and  early  establbhment  being  narrat- 
.ed  in  the  Encydopadiaf  we  confine  ourselves  to  such 
notices  of  it  as  were  then  omitted,  or  as  subsequent 
events  have  rendered  interesting. 

When,  in  1763,  Spain  gave  up  Florida  in  exchange 
for  Cuba>  the  British  government  divided  it  into  two 
provinces,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  East  and  West 
Florida.  East  Florida  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  BaitFloricUr^ 
river  $t  Mary,  in  30°  35'  north  latitude,  which  divides 
it  from  Georgia.  Its  eastern  boundary  is  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  Cape  Florida  in  latitude  S5^  5b'  north,  when, 
terminating  at  that  point,  it  bends  to  the  northward. 
Its  western  boundary  is  the  sea  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co to  the  latitude  29^  30^  north,  from  whence  the 
river  Apalachicola  forms  the  line  which,  separates  it 
from  West  Florida,  till  it  meets  the  confines  of 
Georgia,  llie  province,  in  sbape,  resembles  a 
wedge,  the  base  line  towards  Georgia  being  160 
miles :  and  the  perpendicular  Ime  from  north  to 
south  being  350  miles.  As  the  whole  province  is  a 
peninsula,  it  presents  an  extended  point  to  the  sea, 
and  from  its  position^  as  well  as  its  formation,  is  cal- 
culated, when  peopled,  to  enjoy  a  considerable  sliare 
of  navigation ;  but  the  want  of  secure  bays  and  har- 
bours, and  the  dangerous  bars  at  the  mouths  of  its 
rivers,  forbid  any  very  sanguine  expectations  of  its 
speedy  population  being  realized. 

The  best  navigable  river  on  die  eastern  aide  of  the  ^y^g^ 
province  is  St  Mary,  its  northem  boundary.  It  is 
navigable,  however,  but  for  a  short  distance.  The 
depth  of  water  in  the  bar  is  sufficient  to  admit  ves- 
aels  drawing  16  feet,  and  at  spring  tides  vessels 
drawing  20  feet  water  may  enter,  and  when  within 
they  are  in  perfect  safety.  In  the  centre  of  this  river, 
Amelia  Island,  which  belongs  to  Florida,  commands 
the  ascent  and  anchorage.  A  small  fortress  and  a  mi- 
serable town  called  Fernandina,  are  all  that  tliis  island 
contains.  It  was  for  a  short  time  occupied  by  a  pira- 
tical banditti,  who  assumed  to  be  South  American  re- 
publicans, and  was  at  last  seized  by  the  United  States 
troops,  under  pretence  of  dislodging  the  depredators. 
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The  riv^r  San  Juan  is  about  half  way  between  St 
Mark's  and*  St  Augustine.  Its  entrance  is  difficult, 
and  will  not  admit  of  vessels  drawing  more  than 
twelve  feet  water^  and  even  with  that  draught,  it  is 
a  very  perilous  navigation. 

As  most  of  the  plantations,  when  the  English  pos- 

.  sesscd  tlie  province,  were  either  on  the  banks  of  this 
river,  or  on  Rio  Pablo,  which  empties  itself  into  it, 
it  became  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  province ; 

.  and  the  town  of  St  John's,  built  principally  during 
the  American  war  by  English  emigrants  from  the  re- 
volted states,  was  growing  into  some  consideration, 
when  its  progress  was  checked  by  the  peace  of  1783, 
and  the  consequent  removal  of  the  British  settlers  to 
the  Bahama  Islands.  It  is  now  a  place  of  little  im- 
portance, and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  has  been 
fast  diminishing. 
Cky^fSt  g^  Augustine,  the  capital  of  East  Florida,  is  built 
^'^^^'^^  on  an  inlet  behind  the  island  of  St  Anastasia,  which 
forms  an  excellent  harbour,  but  difficult  of  access. 
Vessels  of  more  than  ten  ieet  draught  of  water  can- 
not enter  even  at  spring  tides,  and  when  of  that 
draught  they  seldom  escape  without  striking  on  the 
bar ;  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo  is  therefore  usual- 
ly landed  by  lighters  before  an  entrance  is  attempt- 
ed. The  entrance  is  defended  by  a  fort  on  Anastasia 
Island,  and  by  a  strong  fortress  on  the  main  land. 
This  fort,  St  Mark's,  was  originally  built  by  the 
Spaniards,  bat  considerably  improved  and  strength- 
ened by  the  British.  It  is  built  of  stone,  has  four 
bastions,  the  curtains  between  each  one  180  feet  in 
length,  and  the  rampart  is  20  feet  in  height.  The 
buildings  are  very  strongly  constructed,  they  are 
partly  casemated,  and  mostly  bomb  proof.  The  city 
is  defended  by  a  double  row  of  lines  which  stretch 
across  the  nei:k  of  land  that  connects  it  with  the 
country;  and  thus,  if  it  were  worth  attacking,  with  a 
sufficient  garrison,  it  is  capable  of  an  obstinate  de- 
fence. The  town  contained,  when  the  Spaniards 
held  it,  about  4000  inhabitants  of  various  descrip- 
tions, including  a  garrison  of  400  soldiers.  When, 
in  1769,  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  the  inhabit- 
ants, with  that  attachment  to  the  mother  country, 
its  religion,  and  its  government*  which  Spaniards, 
and  their  descendants,  have  preserved  in  every  part 
of  the  globe,  left  the  province,  and  settled  either  in 
Cuba,  Hispaniola,  or  Louisiana.  Only  two  families 
remained  under  the  British  government,  and  one  of 
them  in  the  distant  woods. 

Soon  after  possession  was  taken  by  the  British, 
various  plans  were  projected  for  settling  the  province. 
The  late  Mr  Denis  RoUe,  father  of  the  Peer  of  that 
title,  established  a  large  plantation  on  the  river  St 
John.  The  Beresford  faqiily  of  Ireland  attempted 
another  establishment  on  the  same  river.  The  re* 
porta  of  the  healthiness  and  fertility  of  the  country 
attracted  various  settlers  under  the  auspices  of  these 
patrons,  but  the  projects  were  ultimately  unsuccess- 
ful, and  were  finally  abandoned.  The  Grenville  fii- 
mily  adopted  a  more  splendid  project.  Under  their 
patronage,  Dr  Turnbull  collected  numerous  emi- 
grants from  the  island  of  Minorca*  and  conveyed 
them  to  East  Florida.  They  were  boimd  to  serve  for 
a  stipulated  terra  of  years,  by  artides  signed  before 
tb^  Idft  theirnative  island*  A  settlement  was  made 


at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Muaqoito  in  ktitude  29^ 
45^  and  called  New  Smyrna.  The  situation  was 
supposed  to  be  very  favourable  for  the  growth  of  silk 
and  vines,  to  the  culture  of  which  theemigcanfsirom 
Minorca  had  been  accustomed.  Considerable  sams 
had  been  expended  in  this  establishment,  when  dis- 
content arose  among  the  settlers,  and  after  much  al- 
tercation, they  all  abandoned  the  rising  plantation, 
and  removed  to  the  capital.  It  is  needless  to  add, 
that  the  project  thus  terminated  ruinously.  In  sub- 
sequent suits  in  the  courts  of  law,  Dr  TumbuU  mm 
unsuccessful,  and  the  Minorquins  declared  to  be 
freed  from  their  engagements.^  By  the  failure  of  Hm 
great  project  the  settlers  became  dispersed,  and  as 
Uiey  were  mostly  married,  multiplied  very  rapidly, 
and  thus  the  colony  was  growing  in  population. 

When  the  revolutionary  war  look  place,  aaany 
royalists  repaired  from  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  Fk^ 
rida,  and  further  increased  the  Rumbers  and  the 
wealth  of  the  province.  In  this  condition,  in  17S3, 
it  was  ceded  to  Spain,  in  exchange  for  the  fift*WHW 
Islands,  which  that  country  had  recently  conquered. 
As  the  colonial  laws  of  Spain  neither  admit  fore^ii- 
ers,  except  under  certain  conditions^  nor  allow  anf 
but  Catholics  to  live  on  their  transatlantic  dominkmsy 
the  plantations  were  broken  up ;  the  British  inhahis- 
ants  and  their  slaves  removed  to  other  countries ; 
and  only  the  Minorquins  and  their  'descendants  re- 
mained to  people  the  country,  thus  again  become 
subject  to  the  Spanish  court.  They  are  said  to  have 
increased  very  considerably,  and  now  to  amount  to 
upwards  of  5000  souls.  Some  few  Spanish  fiuniliea 
have  also  removed  to  East  Florida ;  but  altogether, 
the  population,  including  imported  negroes,  is  not 
nearly  equal  to  what  existed  when  the  British  reliB- 
quished  the  settlement. 

The  city  of  St  Augustine  consists  of  three  long 
streets  parallel  to  the  shore,  a  square  or  parade,  and 
several  streets  that  cross  the  prmcipal  ones  at  right 
angles.  There  are  two  churches,  but  neither  of  then 
large  or  highly  ornamented.  The  state-house  built 
by  the  British,  now  called  the  Cabilde,  is  a  hvsd- 
some  building  of  stone,  and  displays  coasideraMe 
taste.  The  eovemmeot-house  is  large  and  coave- 
nient,  but  built  without  any  regular  plan,  and  has  by 
no  means  a  prepossessing  appearance.  The  aboa- 
dance  of  orange  trees  which  are  growing  in  the 
town,  and  which  are  in  constant  bloom,  and  have 
green  and  ripe  fruit  on  them  through  the  whole 
year,  give  a  pleasing  appearance  to  this  place.  It  is 
badly  supplied  with  water,  as  all  the  springs  are 
somewhat  brackish. 

There  is  no  other  place  in  East  Florida  that  de- 
serves even  the  name  of  a  town,  Matanzas,  about 
twenty  miles  south  of  St  Augustine,  consists  oolv  of 
a  few  scattered  plantations ;  and  New  Smyrna  nasi, 
by  the  desertion  of  its  Minorquin  settlers,  become 
almost  without  inhabitants.  There  are  no  settle- 
ments to  the  southward  of  New  Smyrna,  and  only  a 
few  tribes  of  scattered  Indians  resort  there  for  the 
chace.  Occasionally,  temporary  habiutions  are  con* 
structed  on  the  shore  by  people  from  the  BahsMa 
Islands,  who  repair  thither  to  eatch  turtle,  or  to  em- 
ploy  themselves  as  wreckers,  by  saving  what  theyi»B 
from  the  nuBu^rous  vessels  that  are  straaded  m  their 
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Florida,    passage  from  the  West  Indies,  through  the  Gulf  of 

^•^V*^  Florida, 

On  the  weatern  side  of  East  Florida,  though  seve- 
ral considerable  rivers  empty  themselves  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  no  settlements  have  been  formed, 
raeept  at  the  month  of  the  river  St  Mark,  and  that, 
tbougb  prelected  by  a  fort,  has  gone  to  deeay^  and 
is  now  nearly  deserted. 

Climate.  The  clknate  of  East  Florida  is  perhaps  the  most 

pleasant  and  salubrious  of  any  in  the  globe.  It  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  tropical  winds,  which,  in  the 
midet  of  summer,  temper  the  heat,  and  give  a  daily 
freshness  to  the  air.  In  winter  frosts  are  scarcely 
^own,  and  snow  and  ice,  if  they  are  occasionally 
experienced,  disappear  with  the  first  rays  of  the  sun. 
No  country  can  be  more  free  from  fogs,  and  other 
noxious  exhalations ;  and  hence  the  troops  quarter- 
ed here,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants,  have  experienced 
a  portion  of  health  and  longevity  scarcely  known  in 
any  part  of  the  western  continent. 

Soil  and  Tlie  soil  -of  East  Florida  on  the  sea  shore  is  gene^ 

noducdoas.  ndly  sandy,  and  covered  with  tall  pine  trees,  without 
any  underwood  beneath  them.  It  is,  however,  inter- 
mingled with  swamps,  filled  with  idmost  impenetrable 
woods  of  every  description,  and  with  extensive  sa- 
vannahs, well  calculated  for  the  cultivation  of  rice. 
The  fine  barrens,  as  they  are  cdled,  yield  with  little 
labour  vast  quantities  of  turpentine,  tar,  and  pitch. 
The  turpentine  exudes  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  alone 
from  the  body  of  the  trees,  whose  bark  is  pared 
away  to  admit  of  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the 
woody  fibres.  It  is  collected  by  the  slaves  from 
small  boxes  cut  in  the  tree,  near  the  bottom^  into 
which  it  runs ;  it  is  thence  carried  to  a  general  re- 
servmr,  from  which  the  casks  are  filled  for  exporta- 
tion. In  extracting  tar,  the  pines  are  clefl  into 
•mall  pieces ;  a  kiln  is  constructed  with  them  on  a 
grating  of  iron  bars  laid  over  a  hole  in  the  ground  ; 
by  means  of  a  gentle  heat  the  tar  is  extracted,  and 
runs  into  the  pit.  The  pitch  is  made  by  a  simple 
process  :  two  or  three  red-hot  cannon-balls  'are 
thrown  into  the  pit  in  which  the  tar  is  deposited. 
A  fire  is  by  that  means  kindled  in  the  mass  of  tar, 
which  burns  with  a  prodigious  noise,  and  produces  a 
very  thick  smoke.  The  burning  is  continued  till  the 
moisture  in  the  tar  is  consumed  or  dissipated,  when 
the  fire  is  extinguished  by  laying  hurdles  over  the 
pit,  and  covering  them  close  with  sods  of  turf. 
When  the  substance  cools  it  becomes  hard  and  shin- 
ing, and  requires  axes  to  chop  it  out  of  the  holes. 
Af^er  various  experimental  projects  on  the  vine,  the 
.  mulberry,  and  the  indigo  plants,  the  English  settlers, 
from  the  year  1776  to  1783,  almost  confined  their 
agricultural  labours  to  the  production  of  these  naval 
articles,,  the  prices  of  which  had  been  increased  dur- 
ing the  war  that  raged  in  those  years.  The  exports 
consisted  then  principally  of  the  naval  stores,  with 
the  addKion  of  some  peltry  collected  by  the  Indians 
in  the  interior. 

Soon  after  1783,  the  Spanish  settlers,  increased 
by  recruits  firom  the  United  States,  and  stimulated 
by  the- example  of  the  citizens  of  Georgia,  began  to 
cultivate  cotton.  The  northern  part  of  the  province 
was  found  admirably  calculated  for  its  growth ;  and 
hence  attentioB^  and  capital  was  attracted  towards 


the  banks  of  the  river  St  Mary,  and  the  boundary  Plori^ 
beyond  that  river,  which  divides  it  from  Georgia.  '•^"^"^^ 
By  the  laws  of  Spain,  her  colonies  can  only  export 
their  productions  to  the  northern  country,  and  in 
ships  of  that  nation ;  but  the  facilities  of  conveying 
the  ootton-wool  grown  on  the  Spanish  side,  to  the 
American  side  of  the  boundary,  lessened  this  impe* 
diment  to  the  cultivation  of  the  valuable  production 
best  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate.  The  navigation 
of  the  river  was  common  to  both  nations,  and  the 
ships  loaded  with  cotton  from  the  American  side  of 
the  river  had  their  cargoes  principally  furnished  to 
them  from  the  growth  of  the  Spanish  territories. 
This  contraband  trade,  which  no  laws  could  prevent, 
gave  a  great  encouragement  to  the  settlements  on 
the  northern  part  of  the  province,  and  it  has  conse- 
quently become  both  the  most  populous  and  the 
most  wealthy.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  culti- 
va'e  wheat,  but  hitherto  without  success ;  probably 
owing  to  the  experiments  having  been  tried  on  the 
sandy  soil  near  the  shores,  and  not  on  the  clay  lands 
on  higher  elevations  in  the  interior.  Maize  and  rice 
are  abundant,  and  form  the  principal  food  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

The  woods  abound  with  troops  of  wild  horses,  Quadnipedi. 
which  traverse  the  whole  peninsula.  They  are  of 
small  size,  but  strong.  They  are  easily  taken  and- 
rendered  tractable  by  the  Indians,  who  bring  them 
to  the  European  establishments,  and  exchange  them 
for  such  weapons  as  they  want.  Their  value  is  so 
trifling,  that  a  good  saddle  may  be  exchanged  for 
twenty.  Abundance  of  wild  hogs  are  running  over 
the  country,  especially  over  the  islands  on  the  sea 
shore,  and  near  the  borders  of  the  lakes.  They  are 
not  indigenous,  but  evidently  of  European  origin, 
and  seem  to  have  changed  their  nature  very  little  by 
having  ceased  to  be  domesticated.  Numberless  deer 
inhabit  the  woods ;  they  are  killed  by  the  natives 
principally  for  the  sake  of  the  skins ;  but  when  any 
of  the  Indian  hunters  take  them  near  the  settled 
parts,  they  sell  the  flesh  for  food  to  the  inhabitants, 
who  can  frequently,  for  a  knife  not  worth  in  Europe 
sixpence,  or  for  some  other  article  of  equally  diminu  • 
tive  value,  obtain  the  whole  carcase  of  a  deer. 

Black  bears  are  numerous ;  they  are  of  a  very 
small  size,  very  timid,  never  attacking  but  flying 
from  man.  The  hunting  them  is  a  diversion  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  their  flesh  is  considered  a  great 
dainty.  There  are  but  few  cows,  and  still  fewer 
sheep,  and  none  of  either  in  an  unreclaimed  state. 
Goats  have  not  been  introduced. 

l*he  sea  coasts,  the  rivers,  and  the  lakes,  abound  pish. 
with  every  variety  of  fish,  and  they  furnish  food  to 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  people,  specially  on 
fast  days,  and  in  Lent,  which  the  Minorquins,  as  well 
as  the  Spaniards,  observe  with  great  rigidity.  The 
rivers  and  lakes  swarm  with  alligators,  who  feed  most 
voraciously  on  the  innumerable  fry  of  smaller  fish. 
The  abundance  of  these  smaller  fish  is  a  most  singu- 
lar fact  The  sea  shore  abounds  with  sharks^  who, 
like  the  alligators,  find  a  supply  of  food  by  proving 
on  the  smaller  tribes,  who,  when  pursued  by  those 
voracious  monsters,  and  ascending  the  creeks  to 
parts  where  thev  suddenly  contract,  so  fill  the  water 
as  to  impede  the  paange  of  a  boat.    la  some  in- 
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Floriaa.    stanccs,  wlicre  the  contraction  of  t)ie  stream  is  very 

^^■"V*^^  sudden  and  very  greats  those  smaller  fish  have  been. 

seen  so  closely  crowded  as  to  become  a  mass  actually 

filling  the  channel,  and  even  rising,  so  wedged  toge- 

tlier,  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Though  the  land  near  the  shore  is  level,  and  the 
soil  sandy^  yet^  on  proceeding  to  the  interior,  the 
pines  arp  no  longer  seen,    the  soil  is  richer^  and 
mountains  gradually  rise.    On  the  coast,,  the  tuna  or 
prickly  pears  form,  with  aloes,,  the  sole  fences ;  in 
advancing  inland,  the  live  oak^  the  hickory,  chesnut^ 
and  walnut  trees  appear,  and  there  are  abundance  of 
cabbage  trees^ 
Biids.  The  bird  tribes  are  very  extensive  and  numerous 

in  both,  the  Floridas.  Wild  ducks  and  wild  geese 
are  found  in  prodigious  flights;,  wild  turkeys  are 
plentiful,  of  a  very  Targe  size,  some  of  them  weigh- 
ing more  than  forty  pounds.  There  are,  besides, 
bustards,  herons,  cranes,  partridges,  pigeons,  haviJcs^. 
and  macaws,  and  many  of  the  smaller  kinds,  thrushes,, 
jays,  larks,  and  sparrows.. 

There  ace  some  considerable  lakes  in  the  centre  of 
the  province;  the  most  beautiful  is  that  of  St 
George.  It  is  near  the  source  of  the  river  St  Juan, 
is  fi(\een  miles  long,  about  ten  in  its  mean  breadth, 
and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  depths  In  this- 
lake  are  some  islands ;  the  largest  of  them  is  twa 
miles  broad,  has  a  most  fertile  soil,  and  contains- 
vestiges  of  aa  ancient  Indian  town  of ,  considerable 
extent.  In.  the  centre  stands  a  lofly  mound  of  earth,^ 
of  a  conical  shape,  from  which  a  causeway  is  carded 
to  the  shore  through  groves  of  masnolias,  oaks, 
palms,  and  orange  trees.  From  the  nagments  dug 
up»  the  place  is  supposed  to  have  been  very  populous. 
It  was  probably  a  station  of  the  Apulachian  Indians,, 
whose  remains  show  some  approaches  to  civilization. 
West  Flo-  West  Florida,  in  its  productions,  in  its  soil,  and 
rida.  climate,  so  nearly  resembles  East  Florida,  that  it  will 

admit  of  a  more  brief  description..    It  is  bounded  by 
£ast  Florida  to  the  eastward,  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  south,  to  the  north  its  boundary  is  the  SIst  de- 
gree of  north  latitude  from  the  ApaJachicola  to  its 
*    western  extremity,  where  the  river  Iberville  sepa* 
rates  it  from  Louisiana.    The  province  is  about  120 
miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,.and  frx>m  40  to  80 
in  breadth ;  and,  consequently,  its  longest  side  is  to-i- 
City  of  Pen- ^'^^  the  sea.     Pensacola,  the  capital,  is  in  30^  20' 
Mooku         north  latitude,  and  S!Jf^  ISl'  west  longitude  from  Lon- 
don.   It  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  Pensacola 
bay,  which  is  a  most  excellent  harbour,  safe  from  all 
winds,  has  a  good  entrance,  secure  holding  ground, 
in  seven  fathom  water,  and  vessels  drawing  20  feet 
water  may  enter  it  at  all  times.    Indeed  there  is 
very  little  tide,  the  greatest  rise  not  exceedmg  one 
fooL     The  entrance  into  the  bay  is  defended  by  a 
fort  on  the  Island  of  Rosa,*  and  by  a  battery  on  the 
opposite  shore.    The  city  is  delightfully  pladed  on 
the  sea-coast,  extending  a  mile  in  length,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.     It  was  fortified  by  the 
English,  though  not  in  a  very  perfect  manner ;  but, 
being  well  garrisoned,  it  withstood  a  long  siege  from 
a  numerous  army  under  the  Spanish  General  Galvez, 
in  the  year  1781.   Owing  to  the  principal  magazine^ 
which  was  supposed  to  be  bomb-proof,  having  been 
entered  by  a  shellj,  an  explosion  took  place^  by  which 


almost  the  whole  powder  of  the  garrison  was  destroy*  Flouda. 
ed,  and  it  was  compelled  to  capitulate.  The  trade^^^'^^V'^ 
whibt  it  was  in  possession-  of  the  British^.,  was  consi- 
derable; its  exports  amounting  to  about  L.lOOyOOO 
annually,  and  iu  imports  were  nearly  of.  the  same 
value..  Besides  tlie  productions  common  to  both 
Floridas^  this  divisioa  furnished  considerable  quanti* 
ties  of  dyeing  woods,  and  several  medicinal  plantSyi 
especially  soakeroot  and  gitiseng..  The  quantity  of 
peltry  collected  by  the  Indians,  and. brought  to  Fen« 
sacola,  was  much  more  considerable  than  that  which 
found  an  outlet  by  St  Augustine>  St  John's,  and  St 
Mary's  rivers.. 

When  Pensacola  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spa* 
niard,  and  possession  of  it,  as  well  as  of  East  rlo- 
.ridas,  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1785^ 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  left  the  countxy^ 
and  settled  either  in  the  United  States  or  the  Britislv. 
Islands ;  and  few^  Spanish  settlers  having  fixed  their 
residence  in  it,  the  town  and  province  have,  ever, 
since  the  change,,  been  in  a  desolate  state.  The  ex- 
pences  of  maintaining  the  governments  of  the  two^ 
Floridas  by  Spain  has  so  much  exceeded,  the  reve» 
nues,  that  they  have  required  remittances  from 
Mexico  annually,  to  the  amount  of  near  300,000. 
dollars.  • 

Mobile,  with,  the  district  around  it,  was  seized  by  Mobiles 
the  American  Government  in  the  year  1810,  and 
though  the  right  to  it  depended  on  the  unsettled 
question  of  boundary,  it  may  be  noticed  here,  with 
more  propriety  than  under  tlie  article  Louisiana,  to 
which  coimtry  the  Americans  asserted,  that  it  be* 
longs.    It  was,  when  held  by  the  British^  a<  place  of 
considerable  importance,  and  most  rapidly  increasing. 
It  is  well  situated  for  commerce,  as  the  Alabama  n« 
ver  and  district  must  have  all  their  productions  pass  by 
it  to  reach  the  ocean.    Though  vessels  of  large  sise 
cannot  reach  the  town,  yet  they  can  anchor  securely 
within  the  river  seven  miles  below  it ;  and  it  has  the.* 
advantage  of  being  connected  by  boat  navigatioa. 
with  Tennesse  by  the  rivers  Alabama  and  Tombec- 
bee,  which  are  navigable  300  miles  above  the  town.. 
These  advantages  were  lost  to  the  place,  whilst  un« 
der  the  Spanish  Government;  it  had  rapidly  decay- 
ed,  and  was  rather  a  harbour  for  outlaws  and  con-- 
trabandists  than  a  mercantile  or  agricultural  colony*. 
In  1810,  when  the  events  in  Spain  made  it  doubtful- 
what  government  was  to  rule  the  peninsula,  the  in- 
habitants o£  Mobile  showed  a  disposition  to  set  up 
a  government  of  their  own.     Folch,  the  Spanish 
commander,  was  unable  to  restrain  the  inhabitants^, 
and  he  relinquished  his  power  to  the  United  States. 
Since  tliat  period  Mobile  has  continued  to  increase^ 
and  as  U  ia  now  assumed  to  be,  and  practically  is  a 
pari  of  the  States,  it  may,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
become  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 

The  Indian  tribes  bordering  on  Florida  are  the  Iiidla»- 
two  nations  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Creeks,  the1''ib*>^ 
Aconies  and  the  Semmoles.  When,  in  1781,  the 
Spaniards  conquered  West  and  menaced  East  Flo* 
rida,  all  these  tribes  were  resolutely  engaged  in  the 
Englifih  cause.  They  have,  like  the  rest  of  tha 
Aborigines,  considerably  dimmished  in  numbers,  as 
the  more  civilized  population  has  approached  nearer 
their  villages.    It  is  said,  however^  that  these  tribea 
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FloridA.  when  united  can  muster  near  two  thousand  warriors ; 
^^"^v^*^^  but  in  this  enumeration  are  included  many  fugitive 
negro-slaves  from  the  States  that  have  joined  them. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States^  in  all  the 
southern  parts,  from  the  feelings  which  their  system 
of  negro -slavery  has  created  towards  all  that  are  not 
pf  the  European  complexion,  too  frequently  treat 
the  Indians  with  unfeeling  cruelty.  The  State  go- 
vernments to  the  southward  are  all  composed  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  masters  of  slaves;  even  the  Con- 
gress has  a  majority  of  its  members  masters  of 
slaves ;  and  the  President,  ever  since  the  establlsh- 
ment  of  their  constitution,  has  been  chosen  from  the 
slave^owners  with  but  one  exception.  Coloured 
people,  by  such  men,  are  scarcely  considered  as  hu- 
man beings*  No  sympathy  is  felt  for  their  suffer- 
ings, and  no  redress  is  afforded  to  their  complaints. 
They  are  treated  with  oppression,  and  they  retaliate 
by  barbarity.  Peace  can  never  be  of  long  duration 
J>etween  such  parties,  and  the  justice  of  their  cause 
can  never  be  impartially  ascertained.  The  op- 
ponents of  the  Indians  who  alone  have  communica- 
iion  with  them,  exclusively  possess  the  faculties  of 
rea«^ing  and  writing ;  they  alone  have  the  power  of 
printing  their  statements;  and  consequently  of  dress- 
ing them  in  such  colours  as  best  suit  their  own 
.views. 
Conduct  of  As  in  the  views  of  the  United  States  the  posses- 
Uie  United  jjiou  of  the  Floridas  was  important,  they  have  never 
ran^'  to  ^^^^^^  ^^  desire  it  since  their  acquisition  of  inde- 
pj^rjdn,  pendence.  No  pretext  either  for  exchanging  or 
seizing  these  provinces  presented  itself  till  the  Go- 
vernment of  France  became  masters  of  Louisiana. 
Bonaparte  having  induced  the  imbecile  cabinet  of 
Spain  to  cede  to  him  the  province  of  Louisiana,  and 
knowing  the  eagerness  felt  in  America  for  the  ex- 
tension of  a  territory  already  too  extensive,  bargain- 
ed with  the  United  States  for  the  province,  before 
the  treaty  with  Spain  was  completed.  The  Govern- 
ment  of  America  paid  the  price  for  the  stolen  track, 
and  thus  became  accomplices  with  him  who  had 
committed  the  fraud.  A  French  Commissioner,  M. 
liaussa^  received  the  surrender  from  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  instantly  delivered  over  the  pro- 
vince to  the  officers  of  the  United  States.  No  dis- 
pute then  aroee  about  tbe  boundary.  The  Missis, 
pippj  and  the  Iberville  bad  been  considered  by  the 
Elfish,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  French,  as  the  line 
which  divided  Louisiana  from  Florida.  Under  this 
conmction,  France  received  it  from  Spain,  and  with 
the  same  conviction  it  was  delivered  to  America. 
When  the  United  States  had  thus  gained  Louisiana, 
the  desire  for  Florida  became  more  intense ;  and  on 
the  most  flimsy  pretences,  claims  were  set  up  to  the 
track  of  country  included  between  the  Iberville 
and  the  Perdido,  which  the  Americans  asserted  was 
a  part  of  Louisiana.  Appeals  were  made  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  France  as  to  their  understanding  of  the 
limits  which  they  had  received  and  transferred.  The 
answer  of  France  was,  that  they  had  only  received 
the  country  up  to  the  Mississippi,  and  that  the  dis- 
trict between  that  river  and  the  Perdido  had  not 
been  included  in  the  cession  made  to  them  by  Spain, 
but  continued,  as  it  had  previously  been,  a  part  of 
Florida,  which  Spain  was  19  retain*    Though  much 
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discussion  between  the  two  Govemnjents  was  car«  Florida. 
ried  on,  from  the  time  when  Louisiana  was  trans- 
ferred, no  steps  had  been  taken  by  America  to  en« 
force  her  claims ;  but  when  the  Peninsula  was  over- 
run by  the  armies  of  France,  and  no  government 
recognised  by  America  existed  there,  the  territory 
in  dispute  was  occupied  by  the  Americami,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  #ith  the  concurrence  of  Folch, 
the  Spanish  commander  at  Mobile. 

When  the  monarchy  of  Spain  was  restored,  nego- 
ciations  on  the  subject  were  renewed.  The  disputed 
territory  had  been  consolidated  with  the  United 
States ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  Floridas,  which 
were  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  and  to  which  not 
even  the  shadow  of  a  claim  could  be  urged  by  the 
Americans,  continued  to  excite  their  cupidity.  Du- 
ring a  period  of  the  war  which  France  and  Spain 
had  carried  on  against  England,  depredations,  as  the 
Americans  asserted,  had  been  committed  on  their 
commerce,  by  privateers  belonging  to  Frenchmen, 
who  had  ci^tured  their  ships,  and  carried  them  in- 
to Spanish  ports,  where  they  had  been  condemned 
as  legal  prizes,  before  the  consuls  of  France,  who 
exercised  judicial  authority  within  the  dominions  of 
Spain.  The  Americans  demanded  from  Spain,  in  no 
very  decorous  terms,  compensations  for  tbe  losses 
their  citizens  had  thus  sustained.  The  Spanish  court 
replied,  that  they  were  no  parties  to  the  injury ;  that 
compensation,  if  any,  was  due  from  France ;  that 
the  aggrieved  Americans  had,  by  appealing  to  the 
courts  of  revision  in  France,  acquiesced  in  the  con- 
struction put  on  these  transactions  by  the  Spanish 
court ;  and  that  the  courts  in  Spain  could  take  no 
steps  to  investigate  the  validity  of  the  complaints,  or 
to  ascertain  the  quantum  of  injury  sustained,  as  all 
the  documentary  evidence  was  in  the  possession  of. 
the  French  judicatures.  The  tninister  of  Bonaparte 
asserted,  that,  in  the  negociations  for  the  sale  of 
Louisiana,  a  compensation  had  been  made  to  Ame* 
rica  for  these  depredations;  and  that  She  could  con* 
sequently  have  no  claim  on  that  account  to  urge  ei« 
ther  on  France  or  Spain. 

As  long  as  Bonaparte  >u1ed,  the  claims  of  Ameri* 
ca  could  gain  no  attention  from  him ;  and  Talley- 
rand, who  had  been  the  minister  that  carried  on  the 
negociation,  repelled,  in  the  most  indignant  terms, 
every  suggestion,  and  even  intimation,  that  any  ac- 
count respecting  these  captures  had  not  been  finally 
adjusted.  When  Bonaparte  was  dethroned,  and 
when  Spain  was  entangled  by  the  disputes  with 
her  colonies,  America  urged  her  clafms  with  re* 
newed  pertinacity ;  and  intimated  that  the  Floridas 
might  be  ceded  as  a  compensation,  and  tliat  the 
losses,  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by  the  mer« 
chants,  should  be  adjusted  by  the  American  govern- 
ment. As  Spain  was  unwilling  to  acquiesce  in  this 
unjust  pretension,  the  Americans,  to  quicken  her, 
affected  to  deliberate  on  the  propriety  of  recognizing 
the  revolted  colonies  of  Spain  as  independent  states, 
and  sent  Commissioners  to  different  parts  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  those  countries.  The  Spanish  en- 
voy, alarmed  by  these  feints,  was  induced  to  yield, 
and  to  acquiesce  in  the  unjust  pretensions  of  Ame- 
rica, and  at  length  concluded  a  treaty  ceding  the 
Floridas.   Whilst  these  negociations  were  carried  on, 
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I^rida.  however,  Pensacola  had  been  ci^tured,  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  seizure  of  St  Augustine,  by  an 
American  officer,  who,  having  been  sent  to  fight  the 
Seminole  Indians,  had  raised  and  officered  an  army^ 
without  any  authority  but  his  own^  and  in  opposition 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

It  appears  by  the  very  able  report  of  a  Committee 
of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  that  General 
Jackson  was  ordered  by  the  war  department,  to  take 
under  his  command  the  militia  of  the  contiguous 
states,  to  attack  and  disperse  the  Seminoles,  and, 
when  peace  was  concluded,  to  dismiss  the  militia. 
That  officer,  however,  raised  and  officered  a  reguiar 
army  of  1 800  men,  but  called  out  no  militia ;  he  was 
joined  by  Generab  Gaines  and  M'Intosh  with  1500 
more,  and,  with  this  force,  was  soon  enabled  to  dis- 
perse the  Seminoles,  whose  numbers,  when  collect-i 
ed,  amounted  only  to  800  or  900  warriors.     When 
peace  was  thus  gained,  instead  of  obeying  his  in- 
structions, and  dismissing  his  troops,  General  Jack- 
son advanced  into  the  Spanish  territory.     The  go- 
vernment had  given  orders,  that,  if  the  Indians  should 
retire  under  the  protection  of  a  Spanish  garrison, 
the  American  army  was  not  to  follow  them,  but  to 
report  it  to  the  executive,  and  wait  for  its  instruc- 
tions.   Jackson  wrote  to  his  government  on  the  26th 
April  1818,  '*  that  the  Indian  forces  had  been  di- 
vided and  scattered :  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tions with  those  agents  of  foreign  nations,  who  had 
deluded  them  to  their  ruin,  and  had  not  the  power, 
if  they  had  the  will,  of  annoying  our  frontier."     He 
adds,  that,  "  vStet  making  all  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  security  of  the  positions  occupied,  and  de- 
taching a  force  to  scour  the  country  west  of  the  Ap- 
palochicola,  I  ahall  proceed  direct  to  Nashville,  as 
my  presence  in  this  country  can  be  no  longer  ne- 
cessary."   Whilst  composing  this  dispatch,  however, 
the  arrangements  were  proceeding  for  attacking  the 
garrisons  of  Spain*    His  heavy  artillery  was  moving 
from  Mobile  towards  Pensacola,  and  the  general,  with 
1200  men,  joined  it  in  about  three  weeks  from  that 
period,  before  that  place.    The  opposition  was  tri- 
fling :  it  fell  an  easy  prey,  and  the  Spanish  governor, 
with  the  troops,  retired  to  the  fortress  of  Barancas, 
about  six  miles  distant.    As  its  surrender  was  refu- 
sed, an  attack  was  made  upon  it,  and,  after  a  bom- 
bardment and  cannonading  for  two  days,  and  the 
loss  of  several  lives,  it  was  surrendered,  and  the  gar- 
rison, agreeably  to  the  terms  of  a  capitulation,  was 
transported  to  the  Island  of  Cuba.   The  civil  govern-* 


ment  of  Spain  was  forcibly  suppressed,  the  revenue     Florida, 
laws  abolished,  and  municipal  and  financial  officers, 
from  the  Americans,  were,  by  the  authority  of  the 
general,  appointed  to  the  different  ports. 

The  execution  of  two  Englishmen,  Arbutbnot  and 
Ambrister,  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  civilized 
nations,  however  atrocious,  is  more  an  indication 
of  the  character  of  the  commander,  than  of  the 
nature  of  a  political  transaction,  and  may  be  pass- 
ed over  without  remark.  When  the  conquest  of 
West  Florida  was  thus  achieved,  Jackson  gave  orders 
to  his  second  in  command.  General  Gaines,  to  attack 
St  Augustine,  ''  to  hold  the  garrison  prisoners  un- 
til he  heard  from  the  President  of  the  United  States^ 
or  transport  them  to  Cuba,  as  in  his  judgment,  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  he  might  think  best.'* 
This  completion  of  the  general's  designs  was,  how- 
ever, frustrated  by  the  prompt  and  decisive  orders 
given  to  Gaines,  to  desist  from  the  attempt.  We 
are  not  now  considering  the  weakness  or  the  ini- 
quity of  the  government  of  America,  nor  do  we  find 
it  necessary  here  to  solve  the  problem,  to  which  of 
those  causes  the  subsequent  exculpation  of  Jackson 
is  to  be  attributed.  The  influence  of  this  conduct 
on  Spain  seemed,  however,  to  have  been  effectuaL 
Without  a  revenue,  or  the  power  of  raising  one,  with 
a  ministry  constantly  changing  with  all  the  caprices 
of  the  monarch,  with  a  population  governed  by 
priests  and  monks,  with  the  contempt  of  all  Europe, 
and  with  insurrections  of  a  formidable  nature  in  its 
transatlantic  dominions,  the  ambassador  of  Spain  was 
reluctantly  forced  to  vield  to  the  insolent  injustice  of 
the  American  Republicans ;  who,  for  the  sake  of  gain- 
ing the  uncultivated  provinces  of  Florida,  have  appa- 
rently renounced  their  intention  of  giving  either  coun- 
tenance or  support  to  the  republicans  of  the  south. 

The  treaty  concluded  by  Don  Luis  Onis,  on  the 
part  of  Spain,  has  not  been  ratified  by  the  court  of 
Madrid,  although  the  stipulated  period  for  its  com- 
pletion is  now  past ;  and  the  present  condition  of  Fiom 
rida  remains  thus :  The  whole  of  East  Florida  is  in 
the  possession  of  Spain ;  Pensacola  has  been  given 
back  to  a  Spanish  commander;  and  the  country  in 
dispute,  between- the  Iberville  and  the  Perdido,  is  in 
the  hands  of  tne  government  of«the  United  States. 

Bertram's  jF/on(/a.— Cardena's  ffistoria  de  la  Flo* 
rida^-^Correspand^nce  bettoeen  Don  Luis' Onis  and 
the  Honourable  Mr  Secretary  Adams.'— 'OhserymtiouB 
made  by  the  Writer  of  this  Article,  during  a  resi« 
dence  of  eight  months  in  Florida.  (w.  w.) 
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Fluenu.  Section  I.  D^nitions.^-'ll,  General  Theorems, — 
III.  Rational  Fluxions. -^^lY,  Irrational  Fluxions* 
—V.  Circular  Fluxions, — YL,  Logarithmic  Flux-* 
ions, — ^Vll.  Exponential  Fluxions^ — ^VIIL  Index 
of  Fluxions. 

Sbct.  I. — Definitions, 

The  fluents  of  such  expressions,  as  are  the  most 
likely  to  occur  in  the  solution  of  physical  problemSi 
may  be  verj  conveniently  arranged  in  the  lorm  of  a 
Table;  the  prindpal  materitdiB  of  which  will  be 
extracted  from  Meier  Hirsch*s  IntegraUqfeln,  4. 
Berlin,  1810.  It  might  have  been  somewhat  en* 
larged  by  additional  matter  that  may  be  found  in 
the  earlier  publications  of  our  countrymen  Waring 
and  Landen,  which  have  been  particularly  consulted 
on  the  occasion  ;  but  Waring's  improvements  relate 
most  commonly  to  cases  so  complicated,  as  seldom 
to  be  applicable  to  practical  purposes ;  and  Landeq's 
theorems,  though  mcomparably  more  distinct  and 
better  arranged  than  Waring's,  tend  rather  to  the 
investigation  of  some  elegant  analogies,  than  to  the 
facilitation  of  actual  computations.  Some  of  these, 
however,  will  be  briefly  noticed,  and  an  improve- 
ment in  the  mode  of  notation  will  be  attempted, 
which,  if  universally  adopted,  would  tend  to  save 
much  unnecessary  circumlocution  in  the  enunciation 
of  many  general  theorems. 

1.  The  earlier  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  far  as  ^i 
tod  sometimes  r,  are  commonly  employed  to  denote 
constant  quantities ;  the  subsequent  letters  generally 
for  quantities  considered  as  vanable.  They  are  here 
employed  as  relating  indi£Perently  to  quantities  posi- 
tive or  negative,  and  to  numbers  whole  or  fractional; 
except  when  they  are  used  as  indices  or  exponents. 

2.  The  Italic  character  is  employed,  in  preference 
to  others,  for  denoting  quantities  in  general,  the  Ro* 
man  for  characteristic  marks,  as  d  nr  a  fluxion,  or 
differential,  sin,  cos,  or  f,  9,  for  sine  and  cosine ;  and 

hi  for  hyperbolic  logarithm.    The  long  Italic  /, 

however,  not  being  otherwise  used,  serves  very  con- 
veniently as  a  characteristic,  to  denote  a  fluent. 

S.  When  the  Italic  letters  m,  n,  p,  q,  r,  or  any 
others,  are  employed  as  indices,  they  are  to  be  here 
understood  as  denoting  any  numbers  without  limita* 
tiott ;  the  Roman  small  letters,  m,  n,  will  be  applied 
to  whole  numbers  only,  excluding  fractions,  but 
either  positive  or  negative,  or  0;  the  small  Italic 
Ciqpitals  jr,  s,  to  positive  numbers,  whether  whole 
or  fractional,  excluding  negative  numbers  only ;  and 
the  small  Roman  Capitals  m,  k,  to  positive  integers 
only,  including  however  0. 

4.  The  characteristic  2  implies  the  sum  of  a  finite 
number  of  terms,  derived  from  all  the  possible  vari- 
ations of  a  quantity,  which  is  here  denoted  by  a  small 
letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 


5.  A  comma,  in  an  index,  denotes  or. 

6.  The  fluents,  indicated  by  the  table,  are  to  be 
understood  as  corresponding  equally  to  any  particu- 
lar values  of  the  quantities  concerned;  so  that,  b 
order  to  obtain  the  expression  o£  the  definite  quan- 
tity required  by  the  conditions  of  any  problem,  we 
must  always  Uke  the  difference  of  the  two  values 
found  by  substituting  two  values  of  the  elemeptary 
variable  quantities;  and  this  rule  being  general, 'it 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  introducing  a  constant 
correction  of  the  fluent  in'  each  particular  case. 

7*  Particular  values  of  fluents,  limited  on  both 

sides,  are  distinguished  by  accents,  f^ 

Sect.  11.^— Genera/  Theorems^ 
1/ /dx=x  .    See  Sect.  I.  Art.  6. 

2,  iadxzsax, 

3.  /^x"dx==-— a^"*"*.    Cavalleri  was  acquainted 

with  the  fluent  of  x^ ;  WaUis  extended  it  to 
x^ ;  but  Newton  first  discovered,  in  1672,  the 
general  expression,  as  comprehending  the  flux* 
ion  of  an  irrational  quantity. 

Exception,    In  the  case  r£=— 1,  the  theorem 
fidls,  and  we  must  substitute 


Flaenti. 


/ 


X 


4. 


•^  • . .  ;  dx  being  any  constant  fluxion  what- 
ever. This  very  elegant  theorem  may  be  ^ 
plied  with  great  convenience  to  all  the  more 
complicated  logarithmic  functions.  See  n.  547, 
556,  570,  572.    Taylor,  Meth.  Incr. 

J      ^        d«^2    djr.*^2.3  dx.'^ 

T  being  the  initial  value  o£  y  ,  this  theorem 
^ves  the  increment  of  v  corresponding  to  any 
increment  of  x  beginmng  at  the  same  time :  it 
may  be  called  the  master  key  which  opens  a 
way  to  all  the  treasures  of  analysis.  From 
Taylor,  Meth*  Incr* 

Sect.  III.— jRo/iono/  Fluxions* 


A. 


x'^ia+bxy^^dx 
x'-Ar 


a+bx 
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Flo«.»*  .       ix d£^  78.  r.^fL.^=±(l  hi  J^I^J'm  -  V8'  "tfC  tang 


(a+&r»)* 


c.  -^^- =  -^  ^  y  (a+6*»)»  "=  3a(a+&r»)  +  SaJ  a+fcc' 

x*'(a+6x+cx*)*     «  y»  y»jd« a«  J_   r_*dx_ 

66  f-^        -  —  +  i-.  hi  ^-  ^.  '''V  («+6«')»  ■■  S«(a+6*')  +  SaJ  a+bx^ 

°V  *(«+6«+«:*)*~  2«y    2«*    y    8«  r.^^L—    _i 

7  y*    aa'J  y                      ^  /•*fd£__       _« j_  /•j£__ 

67  C   ^                  =  /_  i— 4"^  --4  W  -  "^V  (a+*«')«=""36(a+&rJ)  +367  «+6*J 

a^^ajj  y*'^a?J  y 

^„    /»    d* /        1     .    36     .  36« 

V  «»(a+6«+««)«- V~«««*     ««•«     «^""  80   f^               /Sbx*     4x\      1 

c\l      /S6«      c\^,**      /36'  VCa+fa'O'-VlSa'^SayiH 

^;y+Ci?-7;"7"Vi?"  r^ 

".iL^v        r»J-         v«3LS        r-V       r*Am  d   ^+ 


(a+&c5)5 


ll6c 
2a* 


\    r^x     (it?     hc\  f^  •^  "■^''* 


2 
9a* 


^  x\a-\.bx+o?f    «v  ys+tes 


66(a+6«»)« 


6    /"d*      b     nix      6     /»d*  »'  ^"T^"" '  ^y.^^ , 

rix___         1        86    /.i  "7  («+&«')' -V180     96>;  («+6,»)«+ 9«6 


5c  /*d« 


a+hx^ 


•6^     S£\  /:d£_     106c   /^  /Lj£___lhl-£i_ 

V«*       a}J  x}^^    a*  J  jf'  **'J  x{a^bx^)~Sa     a+6*' 

D,  «^(a+6*»)-»d*  «   /•     «i*         -       ^ brxdx 

I,     '  * V  ««(«+6«')  ~      a*     aj  a+bxi 

Putj  =  AJ. 

,g    ,v  /*    dj  I    1      l.l«4-fr* 


Fhiefits. 
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^^'  Jx^(tt + bx^f  ~  V      «*      3?  )a+b?      So* 


1       4ix*\     11  44 


putting  cos  x=. 


-S-77 — r  and  ^  =- 


/ 


xdx 
a+bx^ 


3600  +  X      (n— 1  )S60o + X       cosec  x 


2vck 


'Ja+b 


}b_ 

Sa^Ja+bsfi 

E.     «^-*'(a+Jx^)-^(br 


a.  n=2p+ 1 ,  an  odd  number ;  putting  h^  =? , 

^     180«  S^O**  900°      (n— 2)1800  fLJ^ 

d= , , . .  ^ -i ,  p  values.  /    .  .  K 


2  ^—  sin  (m— H— 1)  ^  hi  (x8— gitx  cos  H  **) 
+  2  cos  (m— N— 1)  tf  arc  tang  -iL!ll2i-.'\ ; 

^  #— JT  COS  ^/ 

secondly,  4ac  being  <4«,  and  puttmg  V(4*— 


i'^dx 


2 


K  N  K 

2P+1— M 


90.  /i =-^= ri::rhl«+^)  + 


1 


M— 1 


a+bx"" •^cx^''  ^h\J  cx^+/  J  cx^^g^ 
G.  x»'(«+/rl(x+g)-l . .  {^+ax^by^ . .  d. 


2  ^cos  (m— 1)  tf  hi  (x«— .2*«  cos  tf  +  t«)  +  2  sin 

(m — l)darctangr^ -j  ;  the  characteris- 
tic 2  implying  the  sum  of  the  p  values  de- 
pending  on  those  of  ^.  From  Cotes's  disco- 
veries. 

^;  1,  when  ^  is  negative,  putting  k 


94 


7? 


•+/)(*+ir)   8-f  *+g 

xdx  1 


''-f(^. 


hi 


+/)(*+^)(*+A)  ~  (8—/){h^J) 

(7=^^  hi  (x+A) 
Of.     P      Ar 1      •        x+y 


2txcostf  +  ifc«)  +  2sin(M-.ntfarctanff  J('*+fl)(^+4)     4— flVyj?*+fl  J^'+bJ 


9}cx  cos  ^  +  i^')  +  2  sin  (nc^- 1)  6  arc  tang 

xsin  ^ 
h — X  cos  0 


j  Y  2  relating  to  the  p — 1  values  of       ^^Jix+f)(x^+ 
200    JO800      rM— 2^1800  x+.f* 


<'^+brf^.^f+b 


.0 


hi 


^S60o    7200     I03QO      (n_2)180o  ^    , 
^-^  >  -^  .  -^> . . ;j ;  2,when 


«*+o*+6 


+ 


^OTi^ 


ax-|-6 


,K      a 


-  IS  posmve,  putting  A  =  t;  =  — ~-r 

2  ^cos  (m— .1)  tf  hi  (x«— 2ibr  cos  d+  **)+ 

«  •    /        ,x  *        .  xsind    \  , 

2  sm  (m — 1)  tf  arc  tang ; 1 ;  2  relat- 

^         ^  °  it — X  cos  dy 

mg  to  the  p  values  of  0 , $ 

9000 


N 


»  •  •  • 


H.  x«(A+Bx+Cx«. .  .)(a+6x4-cx*. .  .)-Mx 
^/.     /•A  +  Bx+Cx«. ...      ^^, ,         u 

»»-y  a+6x+cx^>..^^="^^^"-^>r^^'"^ 
successively  each  of  the  roots  of  the  equa- 
tion a+6x+cx«.  ..=0,u=A+B^+C^«..., 
and  ?=4+2c^+3(/f*...;  provided,  however, 
that  the  denominator  contain  higher  powers 
of  X  than  the  numerator,  and  that  all  the  va- 
lues of  f  be  different ;  a  limitation  first  laid 
down  by  Newton. 


J^N-^lT/ 


2irx— 1 


F.    x^^->+4x^+cx^)-*dx 

2n— .X 


100. 


/^A+Bx+Cx»...^M^^^^   i^x'^dx  u 
J      a+bx+cx'...  J    X— ^'Z; 


47-7^-25-.  fi"*.  *'"'  being  >J..  and     loi.  f^t^+^f  "'~  =  s/^ 


4 


287 

Fluents. 


S88 


FLUENTS, 


Sect,  VJ,'»^rraiional  Fluxions. 


A.  ar"(a+&jr)«da: 


^dx         x^dx 


X 


lOi. 


5^ 


,  djp  dx 

106.  AferT=  4  W  ^^^=  -j-  arc 

tang  -^^.     fhe  ambiguity  of  the  roots 


being  decided  by  the  condition*  of  tfae  pro- 
blen. 

107.  r-^fL—.^^d}L^Lf±^ 

+i;,-^vy+8-i 


108.7^ 


jfi,J{a+bx 


)^\     %ai 


2tt**  '  ♦fl'jr. 


t/    Xy, 


^yly 


X  dx         X 

c.  1=;- 


"4* 


I 


(a+fce)         yi 


y"*  xdte  ,         V    2 


'*'''   5=s(Jy«-«ay-^»>  * 


d^  djr 


d. 


M    ft 


113    /l^— i-  — 4-i  /*— - 

/*d*^ 

15^  /M« 
8flV  xjtf 


c. 


{a+bx) 
2 


f 


%Vy 


118 


■+bx 


'y^/i' 


"^•T^i =(-^-3«^*-3''^+r')6^. 


f. 


dj-> 


i 


120. 


x^{a+bxy 

72^d£__        /^      255\_1_      1     /"djf 


/*  da:         5/1 20&_  5yx\J^ 


_5b    Pdx 

^J  xJ, 


122. 


^jr 


Vy 


dj? 


856^\    1         S5fc^  /•djf 


g.  x^Mj(a+bx)dx':^x^Jyds 

125.  y^V(«+6')d*=(^y»-|«y + 5«»)%^ 

126.  y>v(«+M^i*a  (§y^  f  V+|**y- 


» >s\«.yN/!y 


-V-6 


127 


h,  *    ^Mj(ja+bx)dx^ix'''^,Jydix 

/\/{a+bxydx  ^  .    ,      rdx 
X 


Jv' 


128.   /V(^+^^^^  _  ^^^.  i  r^ 


dx 


130.  /(fl+ft*)8d*=^^ 
lSl.^(»+i*)5d«3  (1,.-1«)S^ 

132.  J>(a+bx)i  dx=  Qy*^+^^i\^ 


FliMOta* 


FLUENTS.  289 


Fluents. 


»     '     6*  1A7     /^J^dx   .     /I  3     ,,3  ,      1   ,\Sk>» 


,         dx dx 


k.  x*^'*(a+6ir)*djf=«'"*'y»djr 
«/  J^  CUP       2fl^       jf  X 

L  *-(«+fo)^4r=,«yiV  150.   A3^^r^i=CA+-^^^»+^/^ 


no.  «•"''' 


•i  .  -  5 


142.  /1?±*?)!^=s_^J!^+5*  Z*^ 
J  3?  ax      2aJ      X  ^Sifi    v 

143.  y  ^ =^_^_^^^y^  1       ,       , 

is*»  /v'd*  '***-y*»(a+««)t-— «-sy  ~| 


«•  r— ri-vJ=«*'^      dof 


^**-y(S+i;)*— 4"  158.  J(a+bx)^dx=^ 


Fluents. 


VOL.  IV.  PABT  I. 


O  O 


290 

Floente. 


160.  p*la+bx^dx=(j^-^aif+-^*) 
16 J.   /c'(«  +  6x)idj:=^^y- 


FLUENTS. 


3      .     3  - 

-Tidy  +z'^  y—" 


1 6*,  J ^ =  ^^-  2^^-5  +  ^^p  -  9^5 


/ 


0  0 

165.    fla+hx)^dxz=:^^ 


5 


5 

166. /(«+6*)*d*=±(i5,:-ifl)^,- 

168.  p(«+M*d*=  (Jy-^y*  +  |«V— 


p(a+bxydx      8  9  rdx 


/; 


aAx 


V(l-«*) 


=i— ^y=:— cos  arc  sin  dr 


Floaits. 


1 


D.    «'"(a+6«»)«d« 
8m  jrJ — ;  thus  l-r- st=  arc  sin  # 


dx 

7y 


jr'd* 


y'  x*d*  /**      3<«\  ,    .  S«*  /"d* 


1 


dx 


177 


■/- 


dx       __  J_    y  sly—s^^  _ 


dx 


178./ 


i' hi  =:  5^^ 


arc 


W(>+«*) 
_d^_^  =  «5i2=l'=hl'-=i^-y 


dx 


sarc  sec  « 


«Vl«*— 1) 

dx —  —  "^ 


72 dx 


+6x*) 


"~      2ax*      2a 


S6 


Vy 


J? /"— L  + 

Jtenutrk.  In  some  of  these  cases,  the  signs 
of  the  roots,  being  ambiguoas,  require  to  be  de< 
termined  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem ;  but 
we  must  adhere  to  the  same  root  in  the  same 
solution. 


c.  x*'(o+Jx*)     ''dx=:x*'y     "dx 


dx   ,      ^^  _x 
xdx 


a+bx')^  -     *Vy 


dx 


^^^'J(a+b^)i—b^y^bJ^l 
^^^'J{a+bx^)i-\b  '^bO^Sf 


d. 


dx 


dx 


'.T  — 


x''(«+6x«)»""x**^» 


185. 


/'  dx 
x{a-\ 


;a+6x»)     V^^ 


i/^<'"> 


FLUENTS. 

g     r  d*  _  /      \ 26f\  J.  h.  x~^J  (a+6*»)  dxss  *~"Vy<!* 

J  Aa-i-iMr-;-       \ 

d« 


/-    dx         .      / 1 i6^\J 36  199.y  ^^7;     ^      =.^y  +  aj  — 


200.  /•v(«+;^dx^_^      /.^x 

J  X*  '       J  Jy 


V'/*  ,  201    /•  V(«+&^)  d^ Ji,    b  r  dx 

C.x''(«+*x*)-»d*=:x-^->dx  V  **  2x»-»-2y  xVy 

/•   dx  ,  /«6x'    ,    X\       1  •        M/      ,    ,    -xJ  J  H    I . 


x*^«+fcr»)»  xy 


Particular  valuer,  from  x=0  to  x=a;  putting  vsz 


6**\     1     ,1  3.14159* 


/dx  _/*      jx*\     1 

x(a+bx*)^-\S-a-*-  a*Jy^y 

Adx  ,  ^  _  _1 46    /•dx^  "•  y  *(«'-*»)"  dx = y 

^^**y  x*(«+6x«)»        «yVy     « y  y  ...    /^  .,  ,    ^f  .      I  8«.« 

,^    /-Jf ,.___! ^±r^.  m.yx*(«._xO*dx^g.— 

'9*-yA«+6^)'-      2«x«^Vi.     2«yx^»  iv.  /•V(a»_x«)'dx  =  ?.fl 


g*  x**^(a+&ar)  djr=:x*>^ydx 


1.8     Sw^ 
16 


W5.  A'+»'>'^='-f +1/-^.  '•/'•(--^'''=^- 

I96./xV(a+6x.)dx  =  ^  'V    -^("'"^^  '''=7:9-y 
197./r*V{«+6*^dx=^^-^/Vydx  k-  x->+6x.)^dx  =  x-Vdx 

I9S./x^V(«+6x.)dx  =  (f,-^>V.  206.   />±^'=(j  +  «)  V,  +  -«/^^ 

Particular  values^  from  j?=0  to  jp=a ;  putting  «•=  go?.  /  ^^"^   ^       =  —  ^H /  v'dbr 


3.14159* 


.1  ^  .5 


.../«,„.      „,       1«-  «09./(a+6x«)*dx  =  (|-  +  ^+~)xv/^  + 

ir.  yV^'(«»-*»)  d«=  I .  Y  *^    J 

V.     r^V(«'-*«)dx=i4.f2f  810./*(«+i^*dx=^ 
«/                                     4  •  0      4 


Vy 


Particular  values,  from  jr  =  to  jr  =;;:  a ;  putting  *  =r 
ii.  /*  *(a«— «*)*  d* = Y 


FLUENTS. 


9    7 


32 


9.11     7 


E.«'"(a*+*x*)«4c 
a.  «''(a«4"W)^^d«=:«'*5f     id* 

816.  f-^^^-  i-M5^£4- 


- — 7  arc  tang —7 :  thus 


dx 


=  =±=hl(«jr+l±2Vy) 


=  =t=hl  (1— 2*=p2V^) 


I66«y  Vy 
dd:  dx 


b. 


220 


•  J^sJiax+bx*)  ax 


221 


26 


VC«+6««)^  V     3a«*  +  S««*  y ^^'"^ 


)20 


222 


't/« 


86« 


V    t^ 


iA 


f^^  l5aV 


c.  «*'(ar+6ir*)     8d« 


224.    Cr 

■A 


:J  = 


tfjF+6j:»)        flVy 
j:«dx         _        2Jg      ,  1     /*djr 
-•"     '     +67  Jy 


^^^V(a^+6*»)J Vy^*7  ^^y 

/»  x^dx       _/«*       S<iJ?\   1        Sfl     rdx 

-        dj? djf 

«*(fljr+6**)'""«"yl 

2  ^  /^ 


Vx(*+6x«)l 

/*  dg 
V««(a*+6jr*) 


soxVy 


26  \    2 


«/ 1_.  J*_V- 

J-V     Stufi      Sa*x  /  ,Jt/ 


5a* 


/dx 


/»  dx  a      / 1  8A 

16&*\   2 64^    rd* 

W + 4««)~"^dx=«*y"~^d* 


e.  d? 
*dx 


ooi     /!£^£_5-_?? 8(26x+fl)  _ 

-'^'V(«*+**^*""sayVy        ^'Jy  " 

(1 4(26x+a)\     2 
a+6j?  fl*        /^flVy 

pMx  •2**       4«\    I 


ii""  <i 


ex +6**)*      ScyVy 

do?  dor 


*  J  X 


f. 


dor 


r**(ar+6jr*)J      x'^j/* 


aar+6a:*) 
dx 


i  = 


5axy^—y 


— y  ««y 


d« 


_4-/ ^  +  -^^-? 

**(fl*+6**)'  ~  V     7««*  ^  7«**  /yVy 


166*  /"dx 

7« 


**/»dx 

^/y« 


46 


9fl««^  21flV 
2         646'    /»djr 


[fljr+6jr*) 

86*    \    2         646^    /»dx 


Fltuats. 


FLUENTS. 


Plttents^ 


J  7y' 


thus 


l]j{a*^-i^Axsz\taxii.  tegat  diam  a  rers  sin  x. 

SS8. /?v(«+***)<>*=  ^— ^  y/y** 


J'V 


7a'    /* 


,«.yVO;^t:*ff)^^^,+|y-J 


y — ? — ""Si^ 


I.  «*'(ax-|-*«*)ld«ss«'*^fd4f 


I286«y^^ 


2*5.    /*(a»  +  &K*)^dj:  = 


5 


?H,-^ 


56      26 


fy^ix 


2*6./r«(«+*^)«d,  =  (^gj^)y^  ,-^ 


/y^d. 


,47./^(«+6f)^d,=  (f,-|^  +  ^). 


i 


,«./- 


!But'\'bjl^Mdx^^y,Jy      a 


X  3 

3 


^/Vydx 


I.  «'•(«+ ft«»)ldx=:«'*yJd* 

/»d* 

359.  J**(<u+a^i  dx  =  g—^j^ldr 


293 

Flttcnti. 


£6jr+a  .  Sufi 


SdLe 


1*46'^8«46' 


) 


m.  »""^(ar+6«*)5dxs=«""''^fd« 

«6./=±^=(g+|?)vy+^- 


25^.  J'' 


m  ?1 

a.  jr"(a+6«+c«»)""*d*=«*V~*<l* 

_1  2cdr+6 

•  arc  tin 


260.  /- 


V(a+6dc+cj:*) 

(S6«      a_\    rcjf 
8c*     %o)J  Jy 

=( 


=a-s)^»+ 


:c»dx  /x«  _  56»       56«_^^\ 


/  56»       Sfl6\    /•d* 


FLUENTS. 


6x 


d« 


b. 


jxj^a'- 


•^bx^cx^  ,Ja  X 


5i73. 


Jlfi 


x^x 


274 


V — a 


arc  tang 


^a-^bx 


Ax 


^nKfl+bx-^-cx^ 
dx 


2V 


b 


/dx 
X  tjy 


^^5. 


266. 


267 


s^^^a-^bx-^-cx 

^  V8«*    ^)J  ^>ly 

c.  X  {uJf'bx'^a?)     "^dx-rzix^y — ^dx 

dx  i^cx+2b 

+bx+cx')i  ^  (4flc — 6*)  Vy 
/*     ardor  _  4a+2Aa? 

,/(a+^jr-{-cx-] 
ar*dx 


/(« 


•7^ 


_      (♦oc— 26V— 2a6 


+  c 


268. 


70 


ar^dr  ^    x^ 

*x'dx 

r 


?/ 


'jrdx 
f 


Sd 


^ 


d. 


dx 


dx 


jr"(fl+6«+«:')        x^y 

Jx{a  +  bx+cx^   ~^ajy      2a J  yi'^a 
pdx 

^^^'J:K?[a+bxJ^cx^)i'^  \      ax      2««  /  ^j^ 


+ 


271. 


4a«      a)j  yl      2^Jx 

=( 


So*       2a*/y  J 


56 


'2aj:*  "*■  4a*jp  "^  "-^ 


15a« 


16a5' 
dx 


/t/   yi 


^4v 

c.  jc*'(fl4.6jp+c««)""*dx=«'*^~'d* 
8c         \4cjr+26 


-—ft* 


t- 


^      I     H.     M    1    ■ 


S(4tfc— **)*/     VJ^ 


Tt 


i 


275 


a+6x+cx*)j     V     2c  ^  I2c*/^V^  ^ 

'»/(«+6jr+cx*)i~V       c       4c*"*"  24c» 

2a\_l      ,  /_*^ 3*6  \    /'At 

Sc*A^j'*"\l6c»      ^)J   y* 


Kdx  .  dx 

j?"(fl+6ar+cSr»;»      ar"y* 


1  \J^       A. 

a^)^y'^9M 


J   y^     2aV    S^*^«*y  ^Jy 

r     dx  1 56      /•djf 

*«/-P*(«+6x+cx*)* ""      axyijy      2a  J  xy* 


m.f- 


dx 


4c    Pix, 
aj    y' 

^i=  ( 


1 


.Z^^J- 

a:5(a+ 6a: +ftr*;*      V      2tf«*  "^  4a«jc/y  Vy 
/356«     5c  \     PAx   ^bc    Pdx 

g.  jr''V(«+**+C«*)^=J^''\(^J^ 

4ac — 6'' 


279.  Jl/ia+bx + c««)dx=?^V^  + 


8c 


/dx 


28a^V<«+6x+cx«)dx=^— ^  y^yd; 


281.    /x»V(a+6x+<w*)dx=  ^ 


X 

ic 


•^)5'Vy 


282 


.y^V{»+6j:+cx«)dx=(— —  "^^^ 


76* 


40c*  ^48c^ 


h.  x"^**V(«+**+'^-=^)^'=*""**Vy^* 

/*dx 

8a~2/  y  xVy 


Fluenti. 


FLUENTS. 


Fliientii 


!•  x^(a+hx+ca^Ux=:x^yUx 


286.   /a+ix+cx«)5d;r=^ii 


Iggc— gy 


) 


6c      60c* 


V24c«      6c 


2a 
35^ 


29a 


/ 


k.  «~*'(a+&r+cx*)»<J«=«— "^^^dr 
l«+ix+c*»)*dx      /y       \ 


fh-,^jf7AM 


291. 


/ 


(a+6wr+cjr«)'dx 


ax'*' 2a  J       X 


+  tJ^'' 


■f 


a 

(a+bx+cx*)^dx 


=  r-J *-V 

\      Sax*     ia'x/^ 
29S./*(«+^+cx«)*dx=  (^-^-^y+ 


ggg     /'(a+fcr+cx»)^djr^      yS  ^  5b  pyhx 


ax^  %aj      X 


299- 


/ 


3^"+ 


C^S/^'+l^/'- 


m 


G.  *«(a+6x)"djr 


(A):  thus 

/*  dor  _^      2  ^  ,6x 

1        , ,  a'^bx+2Jx^{ — ab) 
•hi- 


Vi-^) 


H. 


a-\-bx 


x'^'-idx 


{a+bx^' 


x^dx 


x^dx 


901 


'  ijx(a+bx^)      ijxy 

pAx L./'*\i 


hi 


+'(Owo): 


+  a'c  tang 


2bK     a)    \-(_f)i+v, 
—2  arc  tang/ «\  Jj 


hi 


+(0*+(0'^*> 


J) 


^96 

Fluents. 


FLUENTS. 


+  arc  tang. 


Qy^^^ 


«\i 


(0 


b\l 


26V    «/ 


2  arc  tang 


a+bx*        T"     hjy^x 

/s^jxdx_2xjx    a    rjxdx 


b. 


x^dx 


x^dx 


305-   A^ 


^x(a+bx^*      Jxy 
a+bx^y ""  2  fly"*"  4flc/  V*y 

/x^Jxdx g^j       8    /* 
(^^)«  -       %  ■'■467 


908. 


\Jxdx 


x^dx 


i^'d^r 


309 


^*  ^x{a+bxy  ^xi^ 

/dor 


/^xdx 
y 


^      y  («+6*»)»  -       l6aV      "'^  ^%abj  ^xy 

y'^a^Jxdx  _       2J^/JP     Sa   rjxdx 


hi 


hf-.2ag—J^x-{-iJ{flf^—bfg)Jz 

- 


■fl 


Plucnts. 


U+g^)Jia+bx)''gJ   tjz       g 
x^dx 1    Pxdx      f^   rdx 


316 


7? 


317 


■/r 


dx 


V« 


/»d.g 

r  aAx I   Ajj^  _f  f  d« 

V(/+J?*)V(«+4*)~^»/  J'V*     ««/  J^V» 


819./- 


(/+f*)V(«+4*; 


320./ 


(/'+f*)V(«+**) 
f*  r  Ax 

x'dx 


_  J_  rd*      g//*^  . 


ix 


(/+f*)V(«+»*) 


r"id« 


S6____\  ,    ■   8ft*  /*A« 

/»  xd«  1     P  dx    f  r  dx 


x*dx 


^*' J (j-H*)Wifl-\** 


__  \_  fjx £/ 


yyV*    i*yy»V« 

dx  dx 


*  *''(/+g')V(«+*«)     '"yV* 

dx  1   /"dx       /r  /*dx 

*(/+g*) V(«+**) ~fJWi ""  VyV^ 

dx 1   /•dx  ^/* 


S25. 


z 
dx 


/ 


FUitBti. 


327- 


djr 


^(f+g^)Aa+b' 


FLUENTS. 

1    /*dr        _£    /*dt 


K.    «'»(/4-^x)"~V«+ft«»)~"idj! 


JblL 


•JWs—*^ 


337  c  '^^  ^  r~—£  rA 


cl« 


fz 


S9S.f. 


(/+ff*)V(«+***)     yV* 


838.  /;  'i 


■hi 


/*  j'dj; 1    /»«dx     f  rxAx 

M.    *''(/+^**)'-'(o-f&««)*4r=**j^~''«»(Lr 

'J      f+g*"    ~gJ  ^z^\      g/Jysf' 


ttg^bfx=fz^iag>+bf')  ^x 

_  /:xd£ I  fi*  I  r^         ^    '^+*'^      «^-^  ^'  ^    «:>'^j'V« 

««    /*  *'d»  1    /"id*      /•    /»d«  -^       /+^-«*  ff./     V«      \g     r/ 


sdi 


•i 


(f+g')Aa+bx^~ gJ   V*      « 
4./'  /!^ 

f 


J  V*    \g     g*  JJy 


ix 


W+g*)>J(fl+bx 
/«    rdx 

g' 


+?/ 


b. 


ix 


I  r^_f  /I 

*)~gJ  Vs      g*J 
•il  /!^£- 

6s 


xdx 

V2 


V*       « 


—I 


'"(/+ir*)-/ («+*«*)    *"y-/» 


832./!^ 


{f+g*Wi<t+i^) 


"^^ 


«'C/+^*)VC«+«*»)  ^fj^+z    f 


_  1    /»  d jr g  /*dj? 


Ax        g     pAx 


^^^'f(f+g^U( 


JLhl 


334-   Ai^ , ^«1  /I^^Z.  /^ 


U 


dar    ^f     rdx 


344 


j?dx 


arc  tang 


-r-.  W 


S86. 


(/+g'^V('»+***)  ~  'J{kf*-^fg) 


Vy 

VOI»  IV.  PABT  I. 


r        xdx  1  f^_l  /•dx 

/♦  a»d* 1   /"xd*     /   /*d* 

V  (f+g'U(.a+bx-^<^-iJ  l/i^^Jjx 

/*f^  4./!  n^-fi  /!*L 

*0.  (a<— ««)=*=id*. 
Particular  values,  from  x  s  0  to  «  =  a. 

'"•/^,=f£f('-a)*+ 

pp 


297 

rimim 


300  FLUENTS. 

S8S.  /sin'p  cos  fdp  r=  ^«in6p  1/1,8.^ 

4-^  cos    (pj  ^^^  /  gin^'p  COS  *pdp= — iTol  w:«n  lOfuw-sinSf 

sin^pcosVdf  «=  c»in«f  co8p+-  /  sin^pdp  i  .   ^^  ,  ^  .    .     ,    .   ^^      ^^\ 

^        ^  '^       7  7«/  — ^sin6f+2sin4p4-8in2f — op  I 


+  gC«»8fi  +  «C08p^  dn9p— |«n7p+8inSp+^«m8p— 10 


7       ""^  ,  r  .  s 


S8S.  y  8in»p  co»»pd^  s=  (i  cos'f  +  ^)  nn'p  ^  ^  \ 

—  - 008*^  +  3 cos  2p^  •8in8p+^«in4f.—I0f) 

«86.  /•>•»*? cos«fdp  »  —  J58 (9  «••  9f—  7  «»  D.  sin  —^ipip 

7p-|co8  6p+^co8Sp+6cosp)  39^'yiK7=  "  **"«  I 

^  r  ^p       cos© 

S87.   /  sin^f  co«*pdp+  =  —5X^(10  cos  lOp  — -  ''J  8in*p          sin  f 

cos6f +5co82f  1  ''''*  J  M^<f>          26m«p^«            ^2 

$88.  Ain*pcos«pdp  s  -  T^(n  «>•"?  +  §  ^^^-/k v"^  (-s^i?p~rsi^)''~ ^- 

1 

cos9p— -oos7f  *-co8  5p+~cos3p+  ^      3        ^ 

^         .  /»  dp        /          1               3      \ 

lOcosp)  '^J^^9=  V^  iili^-rsi^^"'  ^  + 

-  I W  tang  I 

g.  sin  ^p  cos    pdp  8              % 

/I  Ann.    C^l.^( \ 4.      _     8        \ 

sin«pcospdp  =  ^sin7p  Jsin'^p'^^V     Ssin^p     llsin'p     h5tin^/ 


"64X7  ""^  '^?*^'**  ^P+^  "** 


cosp 

E.  cos  """"fd? 


J  ycosp       ^v     «/ 

390.   /  8in«pcos«pdp=  f  g8m>— j-sin'p—  /*Jlp  _ i«L? ^tanir « 

*^  J  tM^f       cosp       "^^'^ 


5 

192 


'^  y  cos'p     ScosV     2               \          2/ 

1    /"l  2 

=■^^^^1 -sinSp — -  sin  6p  .^.     /*  dp        /I        .      2      \    . 

128X8         ^     3         ^        40*.   /— V=l:; "sI  +  5 -|sinp=tangp 

^  ^  cos*p      \iJ  cos  *p  '  3  cos  p/        ^          ^  ^ 

+  sin  4p + 2  sin  2p— 5p  J  ^1  tang  *p 


Flueoti. 


FLUENTS.  301 

J  cM*f     \4,CM*(f>^ Booty /        '^8  ,/     cos'p       \         .  ^      Vc«»*f    2 

hi  tang  ^45»  + 1)  taog^4^+ 1) 

a.  .in  «,  CO. -^,  c-5P^-2'"K*^'+|) 

407.  /  — -?^=  —  hi  cos  0  s:  hi  see  p  d.  .in^pco."^^. 

408.  /*  —-5^:=  —  .in  «  +  hi  taug  ^45»+ 1^  V     co8>  ~S  cos*p 

409.  /•^fl^=-.!!£l^_hico.f  *'^V  ■^f'^szd^^l^^^ 

3,.      /•sin^eda          .in^     Bin«f     ,,  -  tang«p— tongf+f> 

411.  /    ^-^=: r-^ ~ — bicws  » 

J      cvaf               4           2                  '^  /»gin*«d«     /                              8\     1 


»^p 


1      .  5 


b,  sin  ""p  cog  •^fdp  cos^f     2^ 

413.  r^^^^J—^ssCd,  e.  8in^pco8-*fdf 

y      CO«*f        cosp  ^  /»  •    (»d  1 

414,  /  r-Z-. 1.— «=tang«— ®  t/     co§*p      4 cos*  9 

^,^     /-.in'^p      •       .,         XI  .  482.  /'?i5!^=('l.in'p+l.in^^-il-_i 

416.   /  ^.— ssl  — sdB»«+stin«  I -— sP  V  ^^ 

J     cob-f       V     «       '^^a       »'/c08p  a*^  /.«!n««da       «n««       1 


hi 


417.   /  ^-^=1 — r.in*ft.— ^«n'e+- I . 

'^     cosV      V     S       ^^9       ^^S/cMf  /Hm*fA(!>      /5  .  ,       S.      \    1         s 

435.    / V^=|  78inV— ^8in»f  l—i- hi 

y      C08*f>        V*  2         ^/co8*p 


coi^       8 


c.  8in'*pco8""^pdp  1.1 

co8  p=  7  tang^f— ~  taiig'p  »- hi  cos  p 
419    rsfa  fdp  _      1 *  2 

,^       /•sin«^fl>  1  cosp      8  \  2/ 

421.   /  !-^^=_±— +hlco8® 

J  -Z^f      2  cost p-^  9  f.  sin^cos-^^p. 


302 


FLUENTS. 


Fluents. 


441 


— -      ■ 

COB^P 
C08*9 


5  008^9 


15       '^     3        '^/cos* 

/I  .  ,         2\     1 

V3       '^      15/cosV 


9 


1        , 


9 


COS^f 


a.  8in""*f  coa^^p 
sin  9 


443.    /      .  ^   ■  =  hi  81 

-2^=co8  9+hltang| 
AA«    /•coa^^dp     cobV 

445-    /   — : — — -  ^  — r—  +  bl  Sin  ^ 
J      Sin  (p  2  ^ 

/C08'^d9___^C08Y       C08*f 
sin  ^"^    4    "^     2 

448.y  ^ 


447.    /   -Tr:^r^=^^r^+^^^+hlsin^ 

smp  =^+^+cos9+hltang| 


? 


449 


b.  8in"^^co8^^9 

/C08  pdp  1 

sin*^  ttn  f  ^ 

^  *...     /•co8*od0  cos  ® 

450.  /   — '.-ST—  =—  -r — ^  —  0  —  —  cot  0— « 

J     8in*^  sin  ^       ^  ^^^^ 

451 .  /  ^-P?  =  (cos'A^s)  T =  —  sin  «— 

J     sin^o        ^       ^'^       ^sm®  ^ 


'9 
cosec  ^ 


453.  /^^-G«-v+jcos*^-n4- 

./     sin*f        \8        '^  '  3  3/ sin  f 

A^j^     /•cos^pdp      /I      .5        5       ,        15  \ 


1         15 

—t9 


sm  f       8 


c  sin'^p  cos^'fd^ 
fcosipdp  1 

*^^V     sin«9 gSSV 

^c/:     /*cos*9df  cosf       1..         ({> 

y     sin^^  2sin'f     2  *2 


458.  /■^2!V^=('coe«^-|co8A-i— - 


hltang| 


*^y  -sr?=  (i^^*'^- Vin?^-^  "«^"^ 

^^     /»C08«fdf      /I       5     .  5       ,        5  \ 


sin*9     2  ®  2 


d.  sin"^f  cos^pdf 


isin^^ 


»*3J 


/•cog  ^y.  1 

J        BlU^ip  3  SlD 

463.  /*^^^=-f^«_lcot'^ 
^     sinV    •*      Ssin^f>—      3        '^ 

J     sinV       V  ^^S/sin^ 

xi?^     /•cos^^dp     /     4      .  \    1 

— g  COt^f +  C0t  ^  +  p 


1      .  5 


/»c^ 1 

J      sin*p  4  8in<9 

468.  /*5?^=/     i^        1^   \_L_1 


hi  tang  I 


hltangl 
/»coe*f>df>     /     8      .        1         \    1 

hi  sm  ^s  —  J  cotV  +  2  cot^+hl  on  f 

1      ^  15.,         f> 
^+yhltaDg2 

f.  sin"^p  cos^^p 
♦78./^^^  1 


Fluent?. 


sin^p    "" 


5sin^f 


FLUENTS. 


Fluents. 


476.  rs2^i> 


/coB^ipdp      /2        ,        1       ,  \    1 


'9 


6m     — " 


5 


477.  Z*^ 


=( 


9 


H.  8in""^9  C08      fd^ 


a.  sin     f  cos""^pclf 

479.  /   ; — ^ =  hi  tanff  o 

J  sm<p  cos  ^  *^  ^ 

480.  / -: — ^ = +  hi  tang  I 

«/  sm  ®  cos  p      cos  ^  ^2 

481.  /-: — ^-Y-srs f-  +  hltanff^ 

«/  sin  p  cos^^      2  cos*^  °  ^ 

482.  /*^y    4   =o    \    +-^+hltang^ 
y   sin  9  co8*f      3  cos'9     cos  f  '  ^2 

483.  /*  .   ^^   -T-=z,    \    +^    ^y  +  hltang^ 
^   sin  <p  co8r<p     4  cos*^  '  2  cos'f  ^  ^ 

484.  /*^e-_  =  _»      +_V  +  — +hl 

y  sm^cos^^     5  cos*9  ^  3  cos^f     cosf 

9 
tang  2 

b.  sin"^9  cos""^fd9 

485.  /  -ri"2 __  «4^ — L  hi  tang  ^45^^ + 1 1 

,/  sin*9  cos  (p         sin  9  ^  ^  V  2/ 

486.  /  .  ,    ^  -^ —  ..•a  cot  *o 
J  8in*o  cos*©'"     ^        ^ 


487.   /"       ^^    ,^      /-i 5^-1 

4/  sm^^co?^      \2co6V     2/ sin 


/dy  1 

sin*9  cosV"  3  sin  9  co8'9"~3  ^^  ^ 


489 


8 
3 
5 


490 


y  8in*9  cos*9      \4  cosV     8  C08*f 

5!^  +  ^  hi  tang  (450+1) 
d£ 1  1 


-¥) 


y    81 


8in'9  cos*9  ^  5  C08^9  "*"  5  cos^^sin  9"*  5 
cot  29 

c.  ijn       9  cos'^^pdf 

^Q2    /L-^S—- 1  3cosp  p 

^  Vsin'pcos'p     sin'9  cos  ^""gsin*^ ''"^  ^'^'^g 


*9S.   /^.  /^    1   =— ^^T^^+2hltanga) 

*y  sin^f  co6*f  ""  v3  cos^p "^  3 cos 9/ sin^ 

5  cos  95..         © 
2^^  +  -hltang| 

495.  /"-A    t 1  _3co8«2<> 

^  sin^fcos^f      4  6in*9C08*9       sm^gp  ^ 

3 hltang  9 

406.   /"     ^^^  /     ^       I       7  7     \ 

y  sin^pcos^f""  \5cos*9  '  15co£^p"^3co8f/ 

1        7  cos  9     7..  9 

615^9  "-2sinV  +  2^^^«^2 


d.  sin     9  C06""*9d9 

dp 1 1^ 

sm^p  cos  p  "^      3  sin^p     sin  p 


^^"^^  J  sin*^  n«i «  =  — TS^— ;h7^  +  hi  tang 


^  sin^pcos'p 


1  8 

3^^5jyjjjj3^-3  cot  2p 

400    f—Jl L-^4.^/Lj£ 

^^V   sin*p  cosV  ■"  2co8*p  sin'p "''  2 J  sin*<p  c 


cosp 


2co8*psin'p 

^^  y  5?pfc^=  (— 3lE32p 

501.  /--^^  =  /_!-.+      7 
^7  8in*p  cos'p     \  4  co8*p     8  cos^p 

35  y» dp 

SJ  sin*pc 


>/sm'p^ 


cosp 


4/  sin^cos^p 


5  cos^p  sin^p 


8  r     dp 

5,7  sin^pcos^ 


p  cos^p 


e.  8in'"^pcos~'^pdp 

/dp  1  1 

8in^pcosp  =— 4^5V~2iS^  +  *''  '^ 

504.  /•_J£_  =  /'__J L. 4.15\ 

y  sin*p  cos*p     V      4  sin^p    8  sin'p     8  / 


505.  jT-T 


1      .15^,  p 

cos  p     8  ®  2 

dp  1 


\    1         16     506.   f- 

)n:rz — r  J  s^ 

507.   f 


sin^p  cos^p 
3  hi  tang  p 
dp        _ 


3co8  2p 

4 co8*p sin*p "^  sin*2p" "^ 

1 


sin^p  cos*p""S  sinV  cos^p  "^  3 J  sin^p  cos^p 


Sj  sL 


dp 


dp 


508.  f^ 


sin^p  cos^p 
6  hi  tang  p 

dp        ^ 


=(- 


;) 


8in*p cos^p     \5  C06*p    5  cos^p 


sin^2p— iii^g^  iCosSW" 
3 


/  Sin^ 


4 


21 


p      5 


r      d9 

J  sin^po 


pcos*p 


M         ■   '• .  FlVrittk 


or 

arc  sin  #.* 

M+l\ 
M  +  1 


or 
it  1 


304                                              F  L  U  E  N  T  & 

Fl«Bto.                            f.  iriA-*f  cos-*?d«  N.  f^cospdf. 

eoo    /*_!? ,— i -, X-+  518.   /'9"coBeclptep"'8inf+m?       cos  f— »n(m— 

'^         '^       ^          .V  Ijp-^sinp-mCm— l)(m— 2)p""^co«f 

hi  tang  (^450 +y  +..  +  ..^... 

fill     /*      ^"^       -^Z'     -J^ — L-^^  5J9.    ^sinV(«nf)=-^('f»in-'^'f^ 

JL.\  J- 4.1^^ +  1  hi  tang  /^m»'+ W); 

(45«+|)  /"c«i°''"«'*=iiVr( 

/♦      dp        _               1               8/      8    _  rJ^^^xA  \ 

*^^*  y  sin«p  cosV  "  ""5  «n*P  c"'?     5\8  sin's p  J    •/(!— ^/ 

.  ^_'\co8  2p  520.  ffdf^-^i 

^  3  sin  8p/  J           *> 

s,„    /*      d?'       -^         ^     _     ^     '\    ^  /M^C8in«-7^^— -=  =  i(arcsio>)* 

+  TyiS'pcoi?p  J   .            -/O— **)          « 

/arc  vsin  X  — ', ^r  s=  7:  (arc  vsin  xy 

I.  sin  (a+6p)  sin  (c+dp)dp,  7*" '        V(2«-*»)      3^ 

SH.   /sin  (<i+6p) «m  (c+rfp)dp=  aTJU) «°  («—=  581 .  /p  »« pdp=— f  coi  p+  sin  p ;  or 

+  (*-<0pH3(i+^»i°  («+«+(*+^P)  y  arcsiii*^;^;^:^  =:-arcsui*.  V(l- 

K.  sin (a+ip) COB (c-H/p)dp.  /.           ,       /      1  .               ,*«\«^ 

f.        Kt^fj       K-r*rjr  ^  522.  /p  sin»pdp=(-jBinpco.p+jP^p-|p 

515.  /8in(a+«p)C08(c+rfp)dp=— gTjT^NCOsCa  «/                     ^ 
•^                                                          '  -sin*p;  or 

+c+(6+«^)9)-5(JZ5jCO.(a_c+(IU^p)  ^       .          ^d.           /     1     „,^. 

/  arc  Bin  «  -ttj^^^k-  =  (  — g  *VU— «*)+ 

L.  COS  (a+*p)  COB  (c+rfp)dp.  1                       .      .  1   , 

-                                              J  .aroBin«)arcBinir+-«* 

516.  /oos(a+6p)co8(c+«lp)dp=g^gq^«in(«+c  ♦                /I            2\ 

1        .,         ./I     ^x  523.   /psin'pdpsr— (58in«p+5)cOBf.p+ 

-sin'p+gsinp;  or 

M.  p^sinpdp.    ForallTaluesofiii.  _^*'      -^ /'!«»+ ?V(l 

517.  /*p"*8inpdp=:— p"'cosp-H«p'*~^sinp+»i(«  7  "*""*  VO-**)  "      V        3>' 

.  m— 8               /       ix/—    «n*"*~*  —.jf*)  .aresin«+54t*+j» 

«-l)p       cosp— mClu — IXm— 3i>P  '                '9        8 

ginp— M..(m— 8)p"^^coBp+..  +  . —  /!?^3£^  +  hl  cospj  or 

.       +...  ^'ycoBtp^*  eosp  ^ 


FlueDH. 


■       FLUENTS,  30J 

pipsmpAfi       (p      .Iwlr^!!?,  or  ftircmax.x^(Lc=:-^( wecvanx .*^^^ 


or 


/•       .         *d*  aro  sin  ^      I . ,  1— »  _/!£ df_\ 

y  arc 8.0*^-^-^1=  ;^(-i— ^j+ghl  yq^  Jj('2x-x^)J 

526.  /;co.V(co«rt=:-':i(pcos-+'p-  532, y;tang*^p=  (tang?- 1  p)f_4.1sec?; 

/;o8«+ '  pdp) ;  or  y'*'^  *"««  *Tq^«  =  V*  -  2 ""'''  **"«  '>)  ^'* 

/;rccos,.*>^-^(arc.co.  ,.*'•  +  '  tang*-lhl  (l+*«) 

/x^+'d*  533.   /f  co»*fdf  =  ^5Ungpco»*fi  +  -fi  )f  + 

y™        w                          1     /          M+1  -cos'p;  or 

f  Ung V  (tang  p)  =  JJ^(^P  tang        ^-  4 

J        «»'•  +  >     /'    "  M                                       , 

/•                          M.              1      /         .                  M  +  1  P-      («+*C08f)-*(/+gC0Sp)d^ 

yarctangx.,  dar=jj:pj-(«rctang*.*  /»     dy 1_  „e  co.  ^+i^^ - 

-M+lj,v  •'^*V«+ftco8?.-V(«*-**)               a+*co8^- 

— /  —7X3'  )  1         ui  6+a  coBy+8iny».V(y— g*) 

528.    /ficot"fd(cotf.)=^jvY(P****        P"  or,  forfl=6 

/      •  m-l      7'  ®'  »/«+oco89      a           2 

•^      ""       «  ''  /»co8ydy  _9     a    P    ^P 

^CCOt*.*«+*<b=-X7C«»'CCOt  'Ja+bcoBp-b     b  J  a+b  cos  f 

/•£M+ld,  **^* 7(a+Aco8f,7^ (?^6*)   V«+*c«»9 

7    "1+?-  ^      dp_    X 


*.*"+!  + 


-    /li£__Y  or  ^*"'V(a-fftco8p)*-  («»_A*)Vfl+*co8p 
./cos'*'*''?'''  /•       d? 

/*arc8ec*.**dx=^(arc8ec  ..«-^»  c/  M^^ 

/*  jmAt  Q.    (a+6cosp)""^sinf)df 

"T/V^-I)  5g8.   /•_!!n.2^=_;|hl(«+ico8rt 

y»  „  1    /  M+l«  /  a+6co8ai  6       '^  ^        '^^ 

pcoeecV(c<»«cf)=;zri(*'®*'^        ^  ^      -r        r         „,        ^     ,      .      , 

■^  M+iy  g^     (l+acosf)  df.     For  fracUonal  powen 

/»  d?       \  see  Mcc.  C6I.;  also  Irory  and  Wallace,  £</. 

-yjinM  +  lp^'  "  r*"""*-  1'798,  1805. 

/icco«c*.*-dx=^(arccoKC  589.y(H-«co8f)dip=f+«iinf 

i+l  +  /l*!!^£_  540.   /(l+«C0Bf)*df=i:(n-^«')p+2"»°f+ 


5S1. yV  "inV  (Tsin  9)  =  jjq^(f  wm"'''*  ?—  J  «'""2^ 

VOt.  IV.  »A«T  II.  ^  < 


306 

Fluents. 


FLUENTS. 

541.   Al+<»co8f)'dfr=A+|a«V+^Sfl+ 
3      \  3        .  I 


+  ~  o^8inSp+^a^8in4p 


Sect.  VI. — Logarithmic  Fluxions, 
A.    hi  jr.ydz 
Ihlx.tfdz^hlx  / i^dz —   / dhlx  /  i^dzzz 

hi  jp /yd* — J-^Jy^^ 

543.    A'^hl^dorzi^YbU ~\ 


544. 


1 


A-^hlxdar=^hl«af 


545.  /hi  (fl+te)—  =  hi  a  hi  *i 


a 


'2V"''SV~ 


a  ni  x-^- 


«  •  • 


546. 


hlardx  1  ,,  ,, 
— -; — =  r-  hi  X  hi 
a-^-bx      b 

(a  +  ^*) 


hi 


SV 


6  a         a     2^a* 

"I" ... 


=  JhUhl(«+i,)-^hWx  +  ^^ 


""8*6V'"  8*6 V  "*■••• 


Since/ydZ  =  Irx-f^iX-^'SfzajP 

-f .  • .  (n5)>  taking  the  dX  of  thiB  theoren)=r 

ix 

—  y=hi"«  and  dZ=:^x,  we  have 


547.    A"  hl"*d*=^Yhl"x—   » 
-  J  m+l\  ni+l 


hl"-'*+ 


* 

When  n  is  a  negative  whole  number  =  —  x^ 
we  may  obtain  a  finite  series  by  making  y=: 

QX  w      ■« 

yx,  and  dZ=: —  hi      or,  out  the  last  term  still 


flueDtt. 


]f=^ 


m 


contains  a  fluent. 


548.    rx-^hfxdxz=f^hl*x=~ 
J  J    X  «+l 


hr+'x 


549. 


pAx     . ,. ,       hlx      1  hi**   ,  1  hl«*  . 

y  ^=hihi*+- +^--+-.,^4. 


2  1.8    '  31.2  3 


^■f'^-JZ  "'•"^-"' 


551 


-« 


x^dx 


hlx 

.m+1   . 


hlx 

m+1 


^^^V    hl^«-~2hl*x~      2.lhl*       ^■'^T" 

hlx  •% 

553.   /*^  = 
•/  hi? 


, , , .        hlx  ,  1  hl«x     1  hPx  . 

hi  hlx—'     +«'r-;,— -•:: h... 

1   ^21.2       8  1.2.3^ 


Piuticular  ralues^  from  xzzO  to  x=:1« 

/'  dx 
-— ^s  V 3.141592.    Euler^  Comm.  Ac. 

Petr.  XVL 

r«     r^A    /ki  1\-^^      1.3.5.7.. (2M+1) 
555.  J  dx(^h\^)     2    = ^STT^ 

V3.141592.     Ibid. 

Sect.  VIL'^Expanential  Fhtxions. 
A.  a'tfdx 

In  the  theorem /VdZ  =  j~   /zd  Y 

we  may  put  either  dX=:dx,  Y^^yy  and  dZ 

=fl*dx=:drr— »    or  dJf:=.dx,  Yrza",  and 
hi  a  ' 

dZ=ydx ;  and^  in  the  former  manner,  we  ob- 
tain. 


558 


hi  a 


'•••*) 


thus. 


X        1  u 

a  xax=:.-:- 


hla      hl<a 


a'  x*dx  =.  -r-: — «» 


*x«      2a**  .  8.1X* 


hla       hl^'a      hi  «a 


hla        hl'a        hPa 
3.2.1a* 


/"' 


hl*a 


FLUENTS. 

Particular  Talue^  from  x^s-^^  to  o^^-f  <^ 
571.   /*'e"^'d^=V3.U159,  Laplace,  M6c.  Cfl.  X. ; 

or  thus,   . 


561. 


1^.2     '  1.2.S.3 


f.. 


«../"-^= 


4- hi 


•/ 


fl*djr 


563 


or   "*"  2. 
3.2a:«        3.2.1    "^3.2.1 


/fl"dx__  fl  _g^hlfl     hl'g   /^g*( 
J      x^  3j 


Sj:^ 


1.3 


\\i\a     2ar  hi  «a  ^  (2x)«  hPfl 


(2^ 


1.3.5       ,        \ 


""VorV  1  1.S       "*" 

(2j?yhl»g  \ 

1.3.5  / 

PcF^x^^/         1  1 

y    1--^""     V(l— *)Wa"" 


566.   ,    _       —  .  .,       ... v«  1 1  • 

1.2  l.g.5  \ 

(l-*)'hHa~(l-^^l^  + '  •  V 

B.  a*^««dx 

567.y  a~4?"4r  =  ^jy*aVdy;  making 

yz=mx 

C.  a:"*+'^dar 
ffjrhlx  .  it'a(<  hi 'jr 


568.y  *-+-dx  =y'(i+«-^+ 


1.9 


n  V  hi  ar 


•  ••  1^  d«r 


1.2.3 
Particular  value,  from  x=0  to  x^=\ 

569.  /^x*+«*d* ? ^ i      "* 

ooy.j   X         o'-^M+i      (M+2)«+(M+3y 

D,  e^'^dx 
Putting,  in  the  Taylorian  theorem, 

f^^^^f^^ ^°'^)  ^=* 

Z:=x,  and  dX=d(— «j;)=— 2j;dx,  we  have, 

4 


I*. 


570. 


/e-"d,=e-(-|^). 


S.5 


**+ 


=--'""(l^'^''+8l:7''+-) 


y  e"^^'*djr=  Adx 


=hly,««=hl-,  «r= 


Vlil-;dj^=-.^e"^'2j?dj?;  — ^^^ 


if' 
— 2«-*'d4r,  and 


VW]; 


/  e"^'djr=—  /-J!Lj-(n.554) :  in  this  expres- 
sion  we  may  make T— ^»  ^®°  ^  ^^ 

V  y 

f — ,  and  if  we  wish  to  haveT-YC=y, 

we  must  take  &X=A  hly,  and  Z  will  be  ==y, 

80  that  the  series  will  give  us  / — ^-p=: 

«^./hl* 


y 


3.5 


2(hi;^    4(wi)r  '8(hli)5 


,-!»+:..., 


•  •  . 


.y     /I 

;Wir)^2(hlJ-) 


3  35 

4(hli)»     8(hl^)3 


V(Wy/        -V-Ny;  *\"yi  -x-y 

.— . .  •  j ;  but  these  series  will  fail  in  the  ex- 
treme ca^es,  although  they  converge  with 
sufficient  rapidity  in  most  others. 

E.  Ce  ^dx 

Putting  «^=y,  we  have  dy=:/"»far*"-^Lc 

and  taking  dX=x"*^^djr,  and  Z=jr,  we  ob- 
tain the  series. 


572.    /'<?*'"d«rrmtf*:'— Vrrx'^+^wV 


^  OT+1 


m 


1 


-,2m+l  i 

•*  ~|"  •  •  • 


(ifi+l)(2m+l) 

F.  tf^sin''jrd« 


fM€%     r  ax  •      ,      etf(aB\nx — cosx) 

573.  /  e    smordxrr — ^ ^— — 

J  a'+I 

m^^     /*«*••  J      e^^sinxCasin* — ^2co8dr)  , 

574.  /  e    vin^xdx^ — ^-rrr ^•*- 


fl(a«4-4) 


r^rif     r  ax  '   3  A        e"sin«x(asin«— Scosx) 
575.   /  e    8m'jFdar= ^^«+9 ^"*' 


S-Se"*  (a  sing— cof «) 
(?+r)ra«+9) 


FLUENTS. 

G.  e'*cos*'jrd« 

J  a«+l 

-»-^     r  ax       9   1        e^*cosjr(acos4?+2  8in  j)  . 
577.   /  e    cos'jpJjT— ^-a It Ljl, 


578.   ft^  cos  ^xdx^"'"'  ^^^  '^ V^^  ^+^  "°  ^)  4 
Q.3e*'^(a  cos  jr  +  sib  4?) 


(«Hl)(fl*+9) 

* 

H.  e^&lnbxdx 


579.  fe"  sin  bxixJtJl^^cotbx) 


I.  tf^'^coaixcljp 
.ox 


580.   /  e    cos  oj:ax= i- ^~ ' 


1. 
2. 

8. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

50. 
51. 

72. 
90. 
92. 
93. 


Sect.  VIII. — Index  of  Fluxions. 
dx 
adx 

jr"dx 

5fdar 
^dz 

x™{a+6j:)"^d* 

*™(rt+ftx+cjr«)'-*dx 
a™(fl+6jr^)""^da? 


2n — M 


{a+bx^+cx^^)-'^6x 


99'  X 


dx 


102.  x"(a+ix)*^dx 


n 
8. 


x^(a-\-hxydx 
n 
2 


144. 

172.  x«(fl+6x«)'^dx 

n 

216.  x«(flx+&x«)  ^dx 

n 

268.  x"^(a+6x+cx2)^dx 
m 

aOO.  x^(a+^x)"dx 
SOI.  x"— *(a+6x«)"""dx 


315. 
325. 
335. 
339. 
343. 
347. 
349. 

350. 

351. 

357. 
363. 

395. 
401. 
407- 

479. 

514. 
515. 
516. 

517. 

518. 
519. 

534. 

538. 

539. 
543. 

547. 
556. 

567. 
568. 

570. 

572. 
573. 
576. 

579- 
580. 


'"(/+|f*n^(fl+*x)~*dx 
'"( /+^*)~\fl+ft*')'"*dx 

**'(/+^*^~\a+A*«)— idx 

'(a*.-^*)=*=idx 
'*^(l^^-)-*dx 


M  +  l 

"'"^")^-  +  "dx 


'x^A~« 

sln^^df 
cos^'^p 
sin**  f  cotFfdf 

cos    ^^p 
sin"'^  coa"~"pip 

sin"""^  C08""*fdf 
sin  (fl+A^)  COS  (c+dp)dp 
sin  (a-}-6f>)  sin  (c-ftiff  }df 
cos  (a+6p)  COS  (c+rfp)dp 
^'"sinfdp 

f'^cosfdf 
fydx 

(a+b  cosif>f^^(f+gcoB  f )dp 

(a+6  cosp  )""^sin  fd^ 

(l+a  cos.f)*'dp 
hlx.^ds 

W^-ydx 

a*ydx 

fl'^Vdx 

x'^+^'dx 

tf'""'**dx 

e^in^xdx 

tf*'cos*'xdx 

e"*sin6xdx 

e^*coBbxdx 

Transformations.    For 

A.    x"-*(a+i*^)-*^d* 
I        _    -4-1 


B.  x«(a+5x)      «dx 

C.  x~«(fl+*x)""*d* 


F1nen<«i 


FLUIDS. 


Fhmtt 

We  have 

II 
Fluids. 

*=e(.tM"""='" 

B=z(ax+bx^^dx;  or 

=  j?(aa?+6«*)     *da? 

C  =  2(a+6y«)-^dj^;if,/ 

0*  J*  1,1(^^5^—5*  Lid, 


The  Fluxions  of  which  Mr  Landen  has  assigned 
Ae  fluents  in  the  flrst  volume  of  his  Mathematieal 
Memoira,  4to,  London,  1780,  by  means  of  arcs  of 
the  conic  sections,  are  chiefly  of  some  of  the  follovr** 
ing  forms : 

Tahle  III.  ;r=^«'%+Ax«)~«'  *' *dx 

-4-0  1  «  1  1  i 

IV.  «— "'  5'  »(«+&«»)«•  '»*d* 


XII.  *"^»(a+A*+c-r«)~«dx 


'( 


r)«(6=i=x)~«djr 
x^^  (a+6x+cj?*)«  (rf+ejr)~«d4P 

dx 

(S.  T.) 
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H 
Fluidi. 


FLUIDS,  Elevation  of.* 


!•  When  a  solid  body  is  partially  plunged  in  a 
fluid>  the  level  surface  near  it  is  disturbed,  and  the 
fluid  is  observed  either  to  ascend  or  descend,  so  as 
to  form  a  ring  round  the  part  immersed.  If  a  tube 
of  glass  be  inserted  in  a  vessel  containing  water,  the 
liquid  will  rise  in  a  concave  ring  both  on  the  outside 
and  the  inside ;  and  if  the  tube  be  small  enough, 
tlie  cylinder  of  water  within  it  will  be  elevated  above 
the  general  level,  and  the  elevation  will  be  greater 
Dearly  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  bore  is  less. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tube  be  plunged  in  mer- 
cury, the  fluid  in  contact  with  the  glass  will  be  de- 
pressed, forming  a  hollow  ring  with  the  convexity 
upward ;  and  when  the  diameter  is  very  small,  the 
cylinder  of  mercury  in  the  inside  will  sink  below 
the  level  on  the  outside.  In  all  these  appearances 
the  physical  cause  is  the  same,  and  It  has  received 
the  name  of  Capillary  Action,  because  its  effects 
are  most  remarkable  in  the  case  of  tubes  with  ex- 
tremely minute  diameters. 

No  part  of  Natural  Philosophy  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  greater  variety  of  researches  than  Capillary 
Action.  It  has  been  viewed  in  almost  every  pos- 
sible light,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  a  new 
pr|(tciple  that  has  not  been  proposed  by  some  phi- 
losopher in  order  to  account  for  the  observed  ap- 
pearances. One  advantage  has  resulted  from  re- 
peated discussion ;  for  by  this  means  the  true  cause 
of  the  phenomena  is  no  longer  doubtful,  although 
there  is  still  considerable  difference  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  effects  are  pro- 
duced. It  is  now  universally  allowed,  that  the  sus- 
pension of  fluids  in  capillary  tubes  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  attraction  observed  to  take  place  between  the 
elementary  particles  of  which  bodies  are  composed. 


We  shall  not  stop  to  detail  the  different  experi- 
ments which  prove  the  reality  of  this  attractive 
ibrce,  and  we  shall  at  once  assume  that  the  two  fol- 
lowing facts,  which  are  the  fundamental  principles 
of  this  theory,  are  fully  established ;  namely,  that 
glass  and  other  solid  bodies  attract  the  particles  of 
fluids  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  and,  that  the 
particles  of  fluids  attract  one  another.  Admitting 
these  two  kinds  of  attraction,  it  remains  to  investi- 
gate the  consequences  that  flow  from  them. 

2.  Corpuscular  attraction  acts  with  great  intensity  Uw  of  Cor. 
in  contact,  or  at  the  nearest  distances,  but  it  de-ptucularAu 
creases  very  rapidly  as  the  distance  increases,  and,  ^'■cn^n* 
on  the  whole,  is  confined  within  a  very  small  ranges 
Clairaut  supposed  that  the  sides  of  a  capillary  tube 
extend  their  action  to  the  central  parts  of  the  con- 
tained cylinder  of  fluid.     But  in  this  opinion  lie  is 
singular.     All  other  philosophers  confine  the  sphere 
of  attraction  within  much  narrower  limits.     They 
suppose  that  the  corpuscular  force  has  produced  its        ^ 
full  effect,  and  has  become  evanescent,  at  a  distance    . 
S0  small  that  it  cannot  be  appreciated  by  the  senses. 
But  from  this,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  a  particle 
attracts  those  only  which  are  quite  contiguous  to  it ; 
its  action,  although  confined  within  a  sphere  of  a  . 
very  small  radius,  nevertheless  extends  to  some  dis- 
tance, and  reaches  to  the  particles  beyond  the  nearest. 

As  corpuscular  attraction  extends  its  influence  to 
a  distance,  it  must  vary,  within  the  sphere  of  its  ac- 
tion, according  to  some  law,  which  is  unknown,  and 
in  aJl  probability  will  never  be  discovered.  But  a 
knowledge  of  this  law  is  not  necessary  to  explain 
the  capillary  phenomena ;  for  these  are  caused  by 
the  accumulated  action  of  the  force  in  its  whole 
range,  and  are  independent  of  the  intermediate  va- 


♦  The  subject  of  this  article  ought,  properly,  to  have  been  treated  under  Capillary  Action  ;  and  we 
have  thought  it  better  to  consider  it  in  this  place»  than  under  the  head  of  Tubxs,  Capillary,  to  which  a 
reference  was  made  fVom  Capillary  Action. 
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own  |iar- 

tirles. 


mvids.  riations  of  intensitj  wliich  it  may  undergo*  In  this 
^"^*V"^^  reject,  capillary  action  resembles  the  attraction  by 
which  transparent  bodies  refract  the  rays  of  light. 
In  both  cases^  what  we  observe  is  the  total  effect  of 
the  attractive  energy,  which  may  remain  the  same, 
although  the  intermediate  degrees  of  intensity  be  in- 
finitely varied. 
Attractioii  of  3.  Conceive  a  fluid  mass  (Plate  LXXX.  fig.  1 ),  the 
a  fluid  particlesof  which  attract  one  another,  but  which  is  sub- 
mass  on  its  jg^j^gd  to  the  action  of  no  other  forces,  not  even  to  that 
of  gravity ;  and  let  an  imaginary  surface  be  traced 
through  the  fluid,  having  at  every  part  a  depth  equal 
to  the  utmost  range  of  the  corpuFcuIar  force.  Then  a 
particle  placed  within  the  imaginary  surface  may  be 
considered  as  occupying  the  centre  of  a  sphere  of 
the  fluid,  described  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  great- 
est distance  to  which  attraction  reaches ;  whence  it 
is  manifest  that  the  particle  will  be  urged  with  equal 
forces  in  all  opposite  directions.  If  the  particle  be 
'placed  between  the  boundaries  of  the  superficial 
stratum  or  film,  the  sphere  of  which  it  is  the  centre 
will  extend  above  the  fluid's  surface;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  the  defect  of  matter,  the  particle  will  be 
less  attracted  outward  than  inward.  Let  N  be  a 
particle  so  situated,  and  suppose  that  n  is  another 
particle  as  much  elevated  above  the  fluid's  surface 
as  N  is  immersed  below  it ;  and  trace  the  surface 
PQ  in  the  fluid  as  far  below  N  as  that  particle  itself 
is  below  the  outer  boundary  of  the  fluid  mass.  Then 
the  particle  N  will  be  in  equilibrium  with  regard  to 
the  attraction  of  all  the  fluid  above  PQ ;  but  it  will 
be  urged  inward  by  the  force  with  which  it  is  at- 
tracted by  the  fluid  below  PQ ;  and  as  the  particles 
at  N  and  n  are  similarly  situated  with  regard  to  the 
whole  fluid  mass,  and  the  part  of  it  below  the  sur- 
face PQ,  it  is  manifest  that  the  attraction  of  the 
whole  mass  upon  the  particle  at  n  is  equal  to  the 
force  which  urges  the  particle  at  N  inward.  From 
tliis  it  follows,  that  all  particles  placed  in  a  stratum 
which  is  every  where  at  the  same  depth  below  the 
fluid's  surface,  are  drawn  inward  with  the  same 
force,  equal  to  that  with  which  the  whole  mass  at- 
tracts a  particle  placed  at  an  equal  height  above  the 
fluid's  surface. 

If  now  we  conceive  a  canal  passing  through  the 
interior  of  the  fluid,  and  terminating  both  ways  in  the 
surface,  it  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the 
attraction  of  the  whole  mass  upon  the  superficial 
drops  placed  at  the  two  orifices,,  will  propagate  equal 
pressures  in  opposite  directions,  through  the  canal. 
In  order  to  estimate  the  force  of  compression,  we 
may  denote*  by  K,  the  pressure  inward,  caused  br 
the  attraction  of  the  whole  fluid  upon  a  square  inch 
of  the  superficial  film ;  then  a  portion  of  the  fluid 
within  the  canal  will  be  compressed  bythc  equal 
forces,  K,  acting  in  opposite  directions.  This  is  true 
of  all  portions  of  the  fluid  within  the  superficial  stra- 
tum; between  the  boundaries  of  that  stratum  the 
compressive  force  is  less,  being  always  of  the  same 
intensity  at  the  same  depths  but  decreasing  rapidly 
in  approaching  the  surface,  where  it  is  evanescent. 

We  may  bow  conceive  a  fluid  masa^  whatever  be 
its  figure,  to  consist  of  a  central  part,  surrounded  by 
an  indefinite  number  of  thin  beds  or  strata,  jf>iaeed  at 
equal  depths  below  the  snrfiKre ;  and  it  will  follow. 


from  what  has  been  proved,  that  the  compression  is 
constant  in  all  the  central  part ;  and  likewise  that  it 
is  uniformly  of  the  same  intensity  throughout  every 
superficial  stratum,  varying  from  one  stratum  to 
another,  and  decreasing  very  rapidly  near  the  sur- 
face. Such  a  body  of  fluid  will  therefore  be  in  equi- 
librium whatever  be  its  figure ;  in  other  words,  the 
corpuscular  attraction  will  op'pose  no  resistance  to  a 
change  of  figure  in  the  fluids  nor  obAnict,  in  any  de- 
gree, the  perfect  mobility  of  the  particles  among 
one  another. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  coiielu8i«a 
just  obtained  is  exact  only  wbca  we  cooitne  our  at- 
tention to  the  direct  action  of  the  attractive  forces, 
as  is  done  in  the  theory  of  the  figure  of  the  earth* 
But  there  is  another  effect  caused  by  the  direct  at- 
traction of  the  particles  of  a  fluid,  to  be  afterwardt 
considered,  which  takes  place  only  at  the  surface, 
and  from  which  this  consequence  results,  that  a  body 
of  fluid  subjected  to  no  forces  but  the  attraction  of 
its  own  particles,  will  no  longer  be  indifferent  to  any 
figure,  but  will  arrange  itself  in*  a  perfect  sphere. 

A  change  in  the  temperature  of  a  fluid  mass  will  £Act  of 
produce  an  alteration  in  the  cohesive  force ;  but  it  *«npe»t«»- 
appears  very  diflicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  estimate, 
in  any  satisfactory  manner,  the  effect  arising  from 
this  cause. 

A  variation  of  temperature  will  aflect  the  attraetion 
of  the  particles  of  a  fluid  by  the  change  of  density 
which  it  induces.  When  two  portions  of  a  fluid  at- 
tract one  another,  if  we  conceive  one  of  them  to 
have  its  density  changed,  while  that  of  the  other  re- 
mains unaltered,  it  is  evident  that  their  cohesion  will 
be  proportional  to  the  number  of  particles  of  the  first 
portion  placed  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  se- 
cond ;  that  is,  it  will  vary  in  the  direct  proportion  of 
the  density.  Again,  if  we  now  suppose  the  density 
of  the  second  portion  to  vary,  the  attractive  force 
will,  on  this  account,  also  sufier  a  proportional 
change.  Wherefore,  when  both  portions  undereo  an 
equal  change  of  temperature,  their  c(^esion  will  vary 
as  the  square  of  the  density. 

Agaiq,  the  Tariations  in  the  mutual  distances  of 
the  particles  of  a  fluid,  caused  by  changes  of  tempe- 
rature, must  bear  a  finite  proportion  to  the  range  of 
the  corfouscular  force;  and,  on  this  account,  a 
change  In  the  fluid's  cohesion  will  take  place,  de- 
pendmg  upon  the  law  that  attraction  follows  in  re- 
gard to  the  distance.  At  a  given  temperature,  and 
under  a  given  pressure,  the  particles  are  separated 
fVom  one  another  to  a  certain  distance,  at  whidi 
there  is  an  equilibrium  between  the  attractive  force 
which  impels  them  towards  one  another,  and  the  re- 
pulsive power  attendrog  the  action  of  hett.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  actual  cohesion  is  doe  to  that  part 
only  of  the  whole  corpuscular  force  which  is  exerted 
upon  the  particles  placed  beyond  the  limit  of  ap- 
proach allowed  by  the  given  degree  of  temperature. 
The  cohesion,  too,  is  diminished  not  only  by  the  de- 
creased intensity  of  the  attractive  force,  but  also  by 
the  increased  repulsion  of  heat  Our  ignorance  of 
the  hura  thai  regulate  the  action  of  f^ese  forcea 
makes  it  impossible  to  subject  to  calculation,  the  ef- 
fect of  a  change  of  temperature ;  frnt^  when  we  con- 
skier  that  eorpuscnkr  attraction  decreasea  very  ra- 
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Eidly  as  the  dktftnee  iocreases,  it  k  extremely  pro- 
able  that  the  cohesion  of  a  fluid  undergoes  much 
greater  changes  from  this  cause  than  from  the  varia* 
tions  of  density. 

But  capillary  action  arises  from  the  cohesion  b^« 
Iween  the  particles  of  a  fluid,  and  the  attraction  that 
takes  place  between  them  and  the  solid  bodies  with 
which  they  are  brought  into  contact.  Experiments 
show  Ihat  these  forces  continue  to  act  so  long  as  the 
state  of  fluidity  endures;  their  action  is  constant 
under  the  same  temperature ;  and  they  are  afiected  ' 
in  degree  only  by  the  variations  of  heat.  In  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  we  shall  therefore 
throw  out  of  view  the  effect  of  temperature,  and 
shall  confine  our  attention  to  develope  the  conse- 
quences of  corpuscular  attraction. 

4.  llie  attraction  of  a  solid  body  on  every  particle  of 
a  fluid  within  the  sphere  of  its  action,  is  a  force  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface  of  the  solid.     This  is  mani^ 
fest  from  the  homogeneity  of  the  solid  when  its  sur- 
face is  a  plane  ;  for,  on  account  of  the  uniform  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
attractive  force  should  decline  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar to  one  side  rather  than  to  another.     And  when 
the  solid  is  bounded  by  a  curve  of  any  kind,  we  may 
still  consider  the  extremely  small  part  of  the  surface 
which  acts  on  a  particle,  as  coinciding  with  the  tan- 
gent plane ;  whence  we  nuiy  conclude  that,  in  all 
cases,  the  attraction  on  every  particle  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  surface  of  the  attracting  body.     The  same 
tiling  is  true  in  the  action  of  transparent  bodies  on 
light    For,  if  the  motion  of  a  ray  be  decomposed 
into  two  parts,  one  parallel  to  the  refracting  surface^ 
and  the  other  perpendicular  to  it,  the  observed  law 
of  refraction  implies,  that  the  velocity  of  the  first  part 
will  remain  unchanged,  while  the  velocity  of  the 
other  part  will  be  increased  or  diminished  by  the  re- 
fracting force. 

If  a  smooth  plate  of  glass  be  laid  horizontally  upon 
the  surface  of  water,  it  is  found  that  the  glass  will 
adhere  to  the  water.  The  adhesion  is  not  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  for  the  fact  is 
equally  true  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump.  There 
is,  therefore,  evidently  an  attraction  between  the 
glass  and  the  water,  acting  perpendicularly  to  the 
plate,  and  causing  it  to  adhere  to  the  water. 

If  the  plate,  instead  of  being  laid  horizontally  up- 
on the  water,  be  immersed  vertically  in  it,  the  part 
below  the  surface  will  exert  the  same  attractions  as 
it  did  iq  the  former  position.  Every  particle  of  the 
fluid  within  the  .sphere  of  action  of  the  glass  will  be 
drawn  perpendicularly  towards  it,  and  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  the  fluid  will  attach  itself  to  all  the  immersed 
surface  of  the  plate. 

5.  Although  the  attractive  force  exerted  by  a 
solid  body  on  a  fluid  is  confined  to  insensible  dis- 
tances, it  must  still  be  considered  as  penetrating 
in  some  deme  into  the  fluid  mass.  The  thin 
film  on  whi<m  it  acts  retains  possession  of  all  the 
properties  of  a  fluid.  The  particles  of  water  in 
contact  with  the  glass  press  upon  its  surface;  the 
panicles  farther  off  press  upon  those  nearer ;  and 
the  whole  film  is  in  a  state  of  coropresBien.  But  it 
is  a  distingui^ing  property  of  a  fluid,  arising  from 
the  perfect  mobility  of  its  particles,  that  a  pressure 


in  one  direction  will  cause  an  equal  pressure  in  all 
directions ;  and  hence  we  must  infer  that  the  thin 
film  of  water,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  compressed 
by  the  direct  attraction  of  the  glass,  will  likewise 
press  laterally,  or  will  make  an  effort  to  spread  itself 
towards  eVery  side  on  the  surface  of  the  plate.     If 
the  film,  instead  of  being  attracted  by  the  plate, 
were  pressed  against  its  surface  by  a  weight,  the 
lateral  pressure,  estimated  on  a  given  superficial 
space,  would  be  the  same  with  the  direct  pressure. 
But,  as  the  strata,  at  different  distances  from  the 
plate,  are  attracted  in  unequal  degrees,  the  whole 
lateral  force  can  be  found  only  by  summing  up  the 
lateral  pressures  arising  from  the  attraction  upon 
each  stratum. 

Let  AB  (fig.  2.)  be  a  plate  of  gUiss  on  which  there 
stands  an  upright  vessel,  or  tube,  containing  water ; 
and  let  GH  be  a  thin  section^  or  elementary  part  of 
the  water  within  the  tube,  parallel  to  the  glass  and 
so  near  it  as  to  be  attracted  by  it.  Suppose  that  w 
denotes  the  area  of  the  section,  a  its  distance  from 
the  plate,  and  da  its  thickness ;  and  let  fr(a)  repre- 
sent the  attraction  of  the  whole  matter  of  the  plate 
upon  a  single  particle  of  water  placed  at  the  dis- 
tance a.  Then,  the  density  being  constant  and 
equal  to  unit,  the  attractive  rorce  of  the  plate  upon 
the  thin  elementary  section  will  be  equal  to 

.  and  hence  the  attraction  of  the  plate  upon  all  the  . 
water  in  the  tube  will  be  equal  to  the  integral 

to  x/^{a).da, 
generated  while  a,  increases  from  o  to  be  infinitely 
great.  The  expression  /i'(a).£f<x,  which  we  may  de- 
note by  K^  is  therefore  the  force  with  which  the 
attraction  of  the  glass  causes  the  fluid  to  press 
upon  a  square  inch  of  the  plate,  or  it  is  the  mea- 
sure of  that  force.  If  the  particles  of  the  fluid  were 
attracted  by  the  matter  of  the  plate  with  an  intensity 
equal  to  their  own  cohesive  force,  then  R'  would  be 
e^ual  to  K,  that  is,  it  would  be  equal  to  the  force 
with  which  an  indefinite  mass  of  the  fluid  causes  the 
superficial  stratum  to  press  inward. 

In  the  inside  periphery  of  the  tube,  assume  any 
determinate  length  ab,  equal  to  X,  and  let  the  lines 
aCf  bdf  be  drawn  in  the  interior  surface  at  right 
angles  to  ab.  The  area  of  the  space  ahde  is  equal 
to  X  X  a  I  and,  because  fluids  press  equally  in  all  di- 
rections, the  attraction  which  urges  the  elementary 
section  towards  the  plate  AB,  will  cause  the  fluid 
below  the  section  to  press  upon  the  space  abdc  with 
a  force  which  is  to  the  attractive  force  urging  the 
section  downward,  as  X  x  o  to  the  area  of  the  section. 
Hence  the  pressure  on  the  space  abdc,  caused  by 
the  attraction  of  the  glass  on  the  elementary  section 
GH,  is  equal  to 

>^  X  '¥{a)Mda. 

This  expression  would  evidently  denote  the  pressure 
iqpon  the  surface  abdc^  if  the  fluid  below  the  section 
were  impelled  towards  the  plate  by  a  piston  exact- 
ly fitted  to  the  orifice  of  the  tube.  But  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  action  of  such  a  piston  and 
that  of  the  thin  elementary  section  when  urged  by 
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Kluidf.      attraction  with  equal  force  in  the  same  direction. 
~  "  The  total  force  acting  laterally  in  the  length  X,  is, 
therefore,  equal  to  the  fluent 

x/Y(fl).fl</fl, 

generated  while  a  increases  from  o  to  be  infinitely 
great.    Hence,  if  we  put  lV=:/'¥{a).ada;  then  H' 

will  be  the  measure  of  the  lateral  force  in  the  length 
equal  to  unit. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  direct  attraction  between 
two  portions. of  a  fluid,  as  well  as  that  between  a 
solid  and  a  fluid,  is  attended  with  a  lateral  pressure. 
If  we  denote  by  H,  what  H'  becomes  when  the 
matter  of  the  plate  attracts  the  fluid  with  the  same 
intensity  that  the  fluid  attracts  its  own  particles,  then 
H  will  be  the  measure  of  the  lateral  force  arising 
from  the  direct  attraction  of  the  fluid,  and  it  will 
have  the  same  relation  to  K  that  H'  has  to  K'. 

The  lateral  force  is  always  very  small  when  com- 
pared with  the  direct  pressure.  For  the  function 
Y(a)  has  a  conceivable  value  only  when  aissofimall 
as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  senses ;  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  product  Y(a)x«  »«  very  small 
when  compared  with  Y(a)  ;  and,  consequently,  H'=: 

l'i{a)ada  is  considerable  in  respect  of  lL'z=.l'^ifl).da. 

The  smallness  of  the  lateral,  in  comparison  of  the 
direct,  pressure,  arises  from  this,  that  every  elemen- 
tary part  of  the  latter  is  estimated  on  the  same  finite 
area,  while  the  simultaneous  element  of  the  former 
is  confined  to  a  space  incomparably  less.  These 
two  pressures  resemble  the  power  in  the  hydro- 
static paradox  and  the  effect  which  it  produces. 
In  both  cases  we  have  a  small  pressure  applied  to 
a  surface  extremely  minute,  in  equilibrium  with  a 
great  pressure  distributed  over  a  comparatively  large 
area.' 

When  a  piece  of  glass  is  partially  plunged  in  water 
in  a  vertical  direction,  the  thin  film  which  is  attract- 
ed by  the  immersed  surface  endeavours  to  spread 
itself  on  the  glass  with  an  effort  more  or  less  in  pro- 
portion to  the  compressive  force.     Below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  the  lateral  actions  of  the  parts  in 
contact  mutually  counteract  one  another  ;  but  at  the 
surface,  the  expansive  force  meets  with  no  opposi- 
tion.    The  film  will,  therefore,  be  pushed  above  the 
general  level,  and  as  it  acts  by  cohesion  on  the  con- 
tiguous fluid,  it  will  draw  upward  a  portion  of  it,  and 
form  a  ring  surrounding  the  immersed  part  of  the 
glass.     The  small  fluid  mass  on  which  the  glass  ex- 
erts its  attraction  performs  the  office  of  a  machine, 
which  changes  a  horizontal  force  into  one  having  a 
vertical  direction.     In  the  mechanical  properties  of 
a  fluid,  we  thus  have  a  principle  adequate  to  ac- 
count for  what  we  observe  in  capillary  action.     But 
although  the  general  view  here  given  of  the  cause 
of  the  capillary  phenomena  is  so  far  satisfactory,  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  is  still  necessary,  in  order 
to  deduce  from  it  a  clear  explanation  of  the  laws 
observed  in  the  appearances  that  take  place  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

The  idea  of  accounting  for  capillary  action  by 


means  of  the  lateral  force  produced  by  the  direct  Flnidi. 
attraction  of  a  solid  body  upon  a  fluid,  is  due  to  Pro-  ^^*%'"^^ 
fessor  Leslie,  a  philosopher  to  whom  physical  science 
is  indebted  for  more  than  one  discovery,  it  is  de- 
veloped and  applied,  to  explain  some  o\*  the  princi- 
pal phenomena,  in  a  short  dissertation  puhlis^ied,  in 
1802,  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine.  This  disser* 
tation  is  written  with  tne  same  ability  that  charac- 
terizes all  the  productions  of  the  author,  and  nothing 
more  was  necessary  than  to  pursue  the  observation 
he  had  made,  in  order  to  obtain  a  complete  theory 
of  this  branch  of  natural  philosophy.  It  happens 
that,  in  this  instance,  the  views  of  the  philosopher 
are  confirmed  by  the  most  abstruse  and  refined  ma- 
thematical investigation.  The  formula  found  by  La- 
place, for  the  attractive  force  of  a  fluid  bounded  by 
a  curve  surface,  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  wbic^ 
is  the  same  for  all  surfaces,  and  the  other  varies  with 
the  curvature  in  each  particular  case.  The  first  of 
these  terms  is  the  attractive  force  of  an  indefinite 
mass  of  the  fluid  bounded  by  a  plane.  The  other 
term,  which  depends  upon  the  curvature,  is  compo- 
sed of  a  constant  quantit;r  multiplied  into  half  tha 
sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  radii  of  the  circlep, 
which  have  the  same  curvature  with  any  two  see- 
tions  of  the  curve  surface  made  by  planes,  perpen- 
dicular to  one  another,  and  to  the  curve  surface ; 
and,  on  examination,  this  constant  quantity  will  be 
found  to  coincide  with  the  measure  of  the  lateral  ten- 
dency of  the  fluid  caused  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
first  force.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  two  quantities 
which  enter  into  the  formula  of  Laplace  are  no 
other  than  the  measures  of  the  two  kinds  of  force 
which  we  have  been  considering ;  the  one  denoting 
the  direct  pressure  caused  by  the  attraction  of  a  fluid 
mass  bounded  by  a  plane,  and  the  other  signifying 
the  derivative  force  acting  laterally,  which  is  a  ne- 
cessary  consequence  of  the  direct  pressure*  In  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  article,  what  has  now  been 
advanced  will  be  proved,  by  deducing  the  formula 
of  Laplace  in  a  direct  and  satisfactory  manner  from 
the  two  kinds  of  force,  with  the  consideration  of 
which  we  have  been  occupied. 

6.  Imagine  a  large  vessel  D  G  H  F  (^g,  3),  which  Manner  in 
contains  a  fluid  subjected  to  no  forces  but  gravity  and  which  the 
the  attraction  of  its  own  particles,  and  consequently  ^'^'f^^^ 
having  its  surface  DF  horizontal;  let  AB  '^^pr^ent JJJ^rfJ^ 
a  rectangular  plate  partially  plunged  in  the  fluid  equiubrina 
which  it  attracts;  and  supposing  the  surface  of  the  of  a  fluid, 
fluid  to  remain  level,  let  it  be  proposed  to  investi. 
gate  the  force  with  which  the  attraction  of  the  plate 
tends  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  fluid. 

Suppose  a  horizontal  plane,  «(/,  to  be  traced  in 
the  fluid,  at  a  depth  equal  to  the  range  of  the  cor- 
puscular force,  then  this  plane  will  separate  all  the 
superficial  stratst  in  which  tlie  pressure  is  variable, 
from  the  rest  of  the  mass.  Below  the  plane  dj\  the 
fluid  particles  cohere  with  the  same  force  in  every 
part^  and  they  are  likewise  attracted  with  equal  in- 
tensity by  all  the  points  of  the  plate  with  which  they 
are  in  contact ;  above  the  same  plane  the  attractive 
force  of  the  plate  remains  unchanged,  but  the  pres- 
sure of  the  fluid  in  the  different  strata  is  variable, 
gradually  becoming  less  and  less  as  we  approach  the 
surface.    It  will,  therefore,  be  proper,  first  to  exa- 
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Fluidfc  mine  what  tendency  the  part  of  the  plate  below  the 
plane  dfh^s  to  disturb  the  equilibrium ;  and,  second^ 
ly,  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  plate's  attraction  up- 
on the  superficial  film  or  stratum. 

If  the  matter  of  the  plate  have  the  same  attract 
tion  for  the  particles  of  the  fluid  that  they  have  for 
one  another,  we  may  consider  the  plate  as  a  body  of 
the  fluid  that  has  congealed  without  any  other 
change ;  in  which  case,  it  is  evident,  that,  below  the 
superficial  stratum,  the  cohesive  force  of  the  fluid 
particles  will  be  equal  to  their  adhesion  to  the  plate, 
and  the  action  of  the  solid  matter  will  nowise  dift- 
tarb  the  equilibrium  of  the  fluid  in  the  vessel. 

If  the  plate  be  supposed  to  have  no  attraction  for 
the  fluid,  a  canal  having  one  end  in  the  surface  of 
the  fluid,  and  the  other  end  on  the  plate,  will  be  si- 
milar to  a  canal  terminating  both  ways  in  the  fluid's 
surface.  It  will  be  in  equflibrium  by  the  mutual  at* 
tractions  of  the  particles  within  it,  and  will  exert  no 
pressure  whatever  upon  the  plate. 

If  the  solid  matter  attract  the  particles  of  the  fluid, 
but  with  less  intensity  than  they  attract  one  anotheri 
there  will  be  an  adhesion  of  the  fluid  to  the  plate  in 
proportion  to  the  attractive  force.  In  this  case,  we 
may  distinguish  the  attraction  between  the  fluid  par- 
ticles into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  equal  to,  and 
in  equilibrium  with,  the  attraction  of  the  solid  mat- 
ter ;  while  the  other  part,  which  is  over  and  above 
what  balances  the  attraction  of  the  solid  matter,  is 
in  equilibrium  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  particles 
upon  another. 

The  solid  matter  acts  immediately  upon  a  thin 
portion  of  the  fluid  in  contact  with  it ;  that  portion 
attracts  another  contiguous  portion;  and,  in  this 
manner,  the  attraction  of  the  plate  reaches  to  any 
distance  in  the  fluid  mass.  But  flrom  this  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  the  whole  of  a  force  greater  than  the  mu- 
tual attraction  of  the  particles  cannot  be  propagated 
to  a  distance.  Part  of  it  must  remain  confined  to 
the  sphere  of  immediate  action.  Hence,  if  the  plate 
attract  the  particles  of  the  fluid  with  greater  inten- 
sity than  they  attract  one  another,  a  part  only  of  the 
attraction  of  the  solid  matter  will  balance  the  whole 
attraction  of  the  fluid ;  and  the  remaining  part  will 
not  penetrate  beyond  the  range  of  the  corpuscular 
force,  but  will  act  only  upon  a  thin  film  of  the  fluid 
in  contact  with  the  plate.  In  this  case,  therefore, 
llie  plate's  attraction  produces  a  force  which  is  not 
absorbed  by  the  fluid.  As  this  force  compresses  the 
thin  film  on  which  it  acts  upon  the  plate's  surface,  it 
will  be  attended  with  a  lateral  pressure,  or  an  efibrt 
of  the  film  to  spread  itself  on  all  sides ;  and  it  may 
at  first  be  thought  that  this  lateral  tendency,  by  act- 
ing upon  the  superficial  stratum,  will  disturb  the  equi- 
librium, but  It  will  immediately  occur,  that  the  ef- 
fort which  the  edge  of  the  film  adhering  to  the  plate 
below  the  plane  d/,  makes  to  raise  up  die  superficial 
stratum,  is  counteracted  by  the  opposite  efibrt  of 
the  fluid  situated  immediately  above  the  plane  df. 
Thus,  in  every  relation  that  can  subsist  between  the 
attractive  powers  of  the  plate  and  the  fluid,  that  part 
of  the  solid  which  is  immersed  below  the  superficial 
stratum,  has  no  tendency  to  disturb  the  equilibrium 
of  the  fluid  m  the  vessel. 

vox..  IV.  PABT  lu 


Some  philosophers  account  for  capillary  action,  by      Fluids, 
means  of  attractions  between  the  plate  and  the  fluid^  "^^^'"''^^ 
which  are  supposed  to  take  place,  partly  at  the  sur-  I^^JS^ 
face  of  the  fluid,  and  partly  at  the  bottom  of  the  saonSrh^ 
plate.    Laplace,  in  particular,  has  grounded  his  se-orjofCapO. 
cond,  or  more  popular  theory,  entirely  on  such  at-  Isry  Action, 
tractions.    He  observes^  thai  the  part  of  the  plate's 
vertical  plane,  immersed  in  the  water,  attracts  the 
fluid  in  contact  with  it  as  much  upward  as  down- 
ward, and  therefore  has  no  effect  in  causing  either 
an  elevation  or  a  depression ;  but  the  part  above  the 
water  attracts  a  thin  film  in  contact  with  the  plate 
upward;  and  the  whole  Tertical  side  of  the  plate 
likewise  attracts  in  the  same  direction  the  fluid  be- 
low it,  and  situated  in  its  prolongation.    According 
to  Laplace,  it  is  the  united  effect  of  these  two  at- 
tractions which  supports  the  suspended  ring.    The 
whole  of  this  reasoning  appears  to  us  gratuitous.    No 
part  of  the  fluid  is  attracted  by  the  solid  matter  in  a 
vertical  direction,  but  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  the^  plate's  surfiice.    The  immersed  part  of  the 
solid  presents  a  continuous  surface  to  the  fluid,  at-' 
tracting  it  with  the  same  intensity  at  every  point ; 
whereas  Laplace  neglects  'the  action  of  the  plate's 
horizontal  boundary,  and  seems  to  suppose  that  the 
attractive  energy  of  the  solid  matter  resides  only  in 
the  vertical  sides.    We  have  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  the  thin  film,  or  coating  of  fluid,  which  covers 
the  part  of  the  solid  immersed  below  the  superficial 
stratum,  is  every  where  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  and 
of  equflJ  compresnon  by  the  attractions  whidi  act 
upon  it.    There  is,  therefore,  no  force  produced  at 
the  bottom  of  the  plate  by  the  attraction  between 
the  solid  matter  and  the  particles  of  the  fluid,  which 
can  contribute  to  support  the  weight  of  the  ring 
raised  above  the  level. 

We  proceed  now  to  consider  the  action  of  the 
plate  upon  the  superficial  stratum.  Trace  a  canal 
at  right  angles  to  the  plate,  of  the  same  depth  with 
the  superficial  film,  and  having  its  horizontal  width 
equal  to  imit,  and  continue  the  canal  till  it  termi- 
nate in  a  vertical  plane  PS,  parallel  to  the  plate.. 
Let  ft  be  the  small  portion  of  the  canal  within  the 
sphere  of  the  plate's  attraction,  and  suppose  the  ca- 
nal to  be  divided  in  its  whole  length  into  the  pa- 
rallelopipeds  m,  m,  m,  &c,  each  equal  to  a.  It  is 
plain  that  the  attractions  of  the  fluid  below  the  ca-< 
nal^  and  on  the  two  sides  of  it,  have  no  tendency  to 
impel  it  in  any  direction,  nor  to  impede  the  motion 
of  the  fluid  alone  it.  The  canal  is  also  in  equili- 
brium with  regard  to  gravity,  since  by  the  hypothesis 
it  is  horizontal.  The  rectangular  wedge  of  fluid  be-^ 
yond  the  plane  PS  will  attract  the  small  parallelepiped 
contiguous  to  it  with  a  force  proportional  to  ^K ;  be- 
cause K  denotes  the  attractive  force  of  two  rectangular 
wedges,  §  5 ;  and  the  same  parallelopiped  will  bIJSo  be 
attracted  with  an  equal  force  in  the  opposite  direction 
by  the  one  next  to  it.  In  like  manner,  every  parallel- 
opiped in  the  canal  is  attracted  with  equal  forces  by 
those  contiguous  to  it  on  opposite  sides,  except  the 
one  in  contact  with  the  plate,  which  is  attracted  in  the* 
direction  of  the  canal  with  the  force  }'K,  and  towards 
the  plate,  with  the  force  K^  depending  upon  the 
kstensity  of  the  plate's  attraction  for  the  fluid. 
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nuidt.  «  Nov,  if  K'  be  just  equal  to  }K,  which  will  happen 
'^^»^fc»^  whenthe  intensity  of  the  plate's  attraction  is  half  that 
of  the  fluid,  the  parallelopiped  ri  will  be  situated  with 
regard  to  the  forces  that  act  upon  it,  similarly  to  the 
others  in  the  canal ;  in  this  case,  therefore,  the  in- 
sertion of  the  plate  will  ^ot  disturb  the  equilibrium 
of  the  fluidj  the  surface  of  which  will  remain  hori- 

sontal. 

If  K^  be  greater  than  ^K,  it  ma^  be  resolved  in- 
to two  parts,  JK  +  (K'  — JK),  of  which  one  will 
counterbalance  the  opposite  force,  and  reduce  the 
canal  to  equilibrium ;  and  the  other  part,  K^-«*}K, 
will  act  only  upon  the  parallelopiped  n,  and  will 
compress  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  plate.  The 
compression  will  produce  a  lateral  force  proportional 
to  H'«— ^H,  which  urges  the  small  fluid  mass  to 
spread  itself  towards  every  side ;  and,  as  this  force 
is  unopposed  vertically  upward,  the  equilibrium  of 
tlie  fluid  will  be  disturbed  ;  the  superficial  film  will 
ascend  all  round  the  plate,  and,  by  means  of  the 
force  of  cohesion,  will  cany  with  it  a  portion  of  the 
fluid  till  the  suspended  weight  is  sufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance the  force  acting  upward* 

When  K'  is  less  than  JK,  the  parallelopiped  in 
contact  with  the  plate  #ill  be  more  attracted  in  the 
direction  of  the  canal  than  towards  the  plate.   When 
this  happens  the  fluid  is  depressed  below  the  level 
by  capillary  action ;  but  we  shall  leave  this  case  to 
be  afterwards  considered,  and  at  present  confine  our 
attention  to  the  former  case,  when  the  fluid  is  ele- 
vated above  the  level. 
Ring  upon       7*  When  the  immersion  of  the  plate  causes  an  ele- 
the  njurfoce  vation,  the  fluid  will  assume  the  form  of  a  concave  ring 
of  ft  solid     ^g  j^LM  (Plate  LXXX.  fig.  4.>    If  we  suppose  a  su- 
^y  plung-^g^^j^  canui  divided  into  parallelepipeds  as  before, 
Flnid.  we  may  prove,  by  like  reasoning,  that  the  attraction  of 

•  the  solid  matter  has  no  tendency  to  disturb  the  equili- 

brium of  the  fluid  except  by  the  lateral  force  which  it 
communicates  to  the  small  parallelopiped  in  contact 
with  it.  And  since  the  attractive  force  of  the  plate 
upon  the  particles  of  the  fluid  depends  only  upon 
their  perpendicular  distance  from  its  surface,  it  rea- 
dily follows  that  the  lateral  force  will  undergo  no 
variation,  but  will  remain  constantly  equal  to  H' — ^H* 
both  during  the  rising  of  the  ring,  and  when  it  has 
attained  the  greatest  elevation.  The  reciprocal  at- 
traction of  all  die  fluid  in  the  vessel,  likewise  pro- 
duces pressures  that  are  propagated  inward  from 
the  sur&ce  of  the  fluid,  and  from  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel,  §  S ;  but  these  forces  cannot  be 
in  equilibrium  with  the  weight  of  the  ring  and  the 
disturbing  force  arising  from  the  plate's  attraction. 
For  the  former  forces  have  no  tendency  to  move  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  mass,  whereas  the 
latter  tend  to  produce  motion  in  that  point  each  in 
its  own  direction.  In  the  case  of  equilibrium, 
therefore,  'the  vertical  force  arising  from  the  plate's 
attraction  must  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  sus* 
pended  ring ;  or,  which  is  the  same  Uiing,  H'— ^H 
will  express  the  weight  of  a  portion  of  the  ring  in 
every  unit  of  the  horizontal  extent. 

The  vertical  force  produced  by  the  attraction  of 
tlie  solid  matter  begins  to  act  the  instant  the  flukl 
comes  into  contact  with  the  solid;  it  first  causes 
the  ring  to  rise,  and  then  keeps  it  suspended^ 


If  nfl  denote  the  area  of  a  section  of  the  ruig    Finids. 
made  by  a  vertical  plane  perpehdiculstr  to  the  sur-  ^^^V^^/ 
face  of  the  plate,  then  fit*,  or  m'x  I|  will  b&  the  vo- 
lume of  a  portion  of  the  fluid  equal  in  weight  to 
H'— iH. 

If  two  parallel  plates,  AB  and  CD  (fig.  5.),  very  Blevmtkm  oi 
near  one  another,  have  their  lower  ends  inmiersed  in  a  »  Fluid  b^ 
fluid,  it  is  observed  that  the  fluid  will  rise  between  ^^''^^^^^ 
them  above  the  natural  level.  Conceive  a  superficial  fj^tes. 
canal  extending  between  the  plates  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  their  surfaces,  having  its  depth  equal 
to  the  greatest  range  of  the  corpuscular  force,  and 
its  horisontal  width  equal  to  unit ;  then  all  the  fluid 
below  the  canal  will  be  in  equilibrium  with  regpect 
to  the  attractive  forces  that  act  upon  it,  and  there- 
fore the  suspended  weight  must  be  supported  by  the 
action  of  the  two  plates  upon  the  canal.  Of  the  forces 
which  act  upon  the  canal,  we  may  neglect  the  attrac* 
tton  of  die  fluid  below  it,  which  causes  the  particles 
in  the  inside  to  press  perpendicularly  on  the  bottmn* 
At  each  end  it  is  attracted  by  the  plates  with  a  force 
equal  to  K\  or  ^K+(K' — JK) ;  and,  at  the  vertical 
sides  between  the  plates,  by  the  fluid  on  the  outside 
with  a  force  equal  (K,  Wherefore,  when  the  canal  is 
reduced  to  equilibriutn  by  eoualizing  the  pressure  up- 
on its  sides,  there  will  remain  at  each  end  an  excess 
of  force  equal  to  K'-— |K,  which  compresses  the  fluid 
upon  the  plates ;  and  the  compressive  force  is  ne- 
cessarily accompanied  with  a  lateral  pressure  equal 
to  H'^^H,  which  tends  upwards  and  supports  the 
weight  of  the  fluid  suspended  below  the  canal. 

Hence  die  weight  elevated  between  the  plates,  in 
the  horizontal  length  X  is  equal  to  2(H'«^iH)x^; 
and,  since  m'x  1  is  the  volume  corresponding  to  the 
weight  (H'^-^H)  x  h  ^^  volume  corresponding  to 
the  weight  2(H'— ^H)  x  \  will  be  equal  to  2m*  X  ^ 
Let  D  denote  the  distance  of  the  plates,  and  Q  the 
least  height  of  the  curve  surfiure  between  them  above 
the  natural  level,  then,  if  we  conceive  a  horizontal 
plane  touching  the  curve  surface  at  its  lowest  point, 
the  whole  fluid  between  the  plates,  in  the  length  X> 
will  be  composed  of  a  small  curved  portion  in  the 
shape  of  a  meniscus,  and  a  parallelopiped  equal  in 
vdume  to  XxDxQ*  Now,  when  the  plates  are 
very  near  one  another,  and  the  elevadon  is  consi- 
derable in  comparison  of  their  distance,  the  menis* 
cus  will  be  so  small,  that  the  parallelopiped  alone 
may  be  reckoned  equal  to  the  whole  volume  of  the 
fluid.  Hence>  if  we  equate  the  two  expressions  of 
the  same  bulk,  we  shall  get 

DxQ=:2i««; 

which  proves,  that  the  elevadons  of  a  fluid,  between 
plates  of  the  same  matter,  are  reciprocally  propor- 
donal  to  the  distances  of  the  plates ;  and  this  i^rees 
with  observation. 

When  a  capillary  tube>  or  one  with  a  bore  less  than  q^^i^  ^ 
one-tenth  of  an  inch,  is  partly  plunged  in  a  fluid,  the  ^  r^jsi^ 
fluid  will  rise  within  the  tube  above  the  level  onTubei 
the  outside.    Let  AB  and  CD  (fig«  5.)  represent 
the  sides  of  such  a  tube,  MHN  the  curve  sur&ce  of 
the  elevated  column,  having  below  it  an  imaginary 
surface  at  a  depth  equal  to  die  range  of  the  corpus- 
cular force,  and  conceive  two  planes  Intersecdng  one 
another  in  the  axis  of  the  tube  at  any  angle,  then 
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Flcudk  ill  the  fiaid  below  the  superficial  stratum  will  be  in 
equilibrium  with  regard  to  the  attractions  to  which 
it  ia  subjected ;  and  the  triangular  portion  of  that 
stratum,  bounded  by  the  inside  of  the  tube^  and  the 
two  planes  intersecting  in  the  axis,  would  likewise 
be  in  equilibrium,  if  the  pressures  upon  all  its  verti- 
cal sides  were  equal.  But  the  side  in  contact  with 
the  tube  is  attracted  with  a  force  equal  to  K%  or 
]^K+(K'^K);  and  each  of  the  other  two  sides  is 
attracted  with  a  force  equal  to  JK ;  therefore,  when 
the  equilibrium  of  the  attracting  forces  is  provided 
for,  there  will  remain  an  unbalanced  pressure,  pro- 
portional to  K'— ^K,  upon  the  inside  of  the  tube ; 
and  this  direct  compressive  force  is  accompanied 
with  a  lateral  tendency,  proportional  to  H'— JH, 
which  is  directed  upward,  and  sustains  the  elevated 
fluid  between  the  two  intersecting  planes. 

If  9*  denote  the  circumference  Of  a  circle  that  has 
its  radius  equal  to  unit,  and  r  the  radius  of  the  ca- 
pillary tube,  then  (H'— }H)  x  ro*  will  be  the  weight 
of  the  elevated  column  of  fluid  within  the  tube,  and 
m'XrTwill  be  its  bulk.  Conceive  a  plane  which 
touches  the  curve  surface  of  the  column  at  its  lowest 
point,  and  let  q  be  the  heieht  of  that  point  above 
the  level  on  the  outside  of  the  tube,  Uien  the  ele- 
vated column  will  consist  of  a  cylinder  e^ual  to 
}r*^,  and  a  small  meniscus  above  the  cylinder;  so 
that,  in  very  small  tubes,  the  cylinder  may  be  taken 
for  the  whole  bulk  of  the  column;  wherefore,  by 
equating  the  two  expressions  of  the  same  bulk,  we 

Jrxy=m«; 

which  proves,  that,  in  small  tubes  of  the  same  mat- 
ter, the  elevations  are  reciprocally  proportional  to 
the  radii,  oir  diameters  of  the  tubes. 

And  because  m*  is  the  same  in  all  c^ses,  when 
plates  and  tubes  of  the  same  master  act  on  the  same 
fluid,  if  we  equate  the  values  of  it  taken  from  the 
last  expression,  and  from  the  expression  formerly  ob- 
tained for  two  plates,  we  shall  get 

HxQ=rx?; 
and  this  shows,  that  a  fluid  will  rise  between  two 
plates,  to  the  same  height  it  would  do  in  a  tube  of 
the  same  matter,  having  its  radius  equal  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  plates. 

The  deductions  that  have  now  been  drawn  from 
the  principle  of  a  corpuscular  attraction  evanescent 
at  all  sensible  distances,  are  equivalent  to  the  account 
of  capillary  action  founded  on  the  hypothesis  of  Dr 
Jurin.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  physical 
principle  advanced  by  this  philosopher,  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  his  theory  agrees  well  with  observa- 
tion ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  has,  with 
great  sagacity,  inferred  from  his  experiments  the 
true  place  in  which  the  capillary  force  resides.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  accede  to  his  opinion,  that,  when 
a  capillarv  tube  of  glass  is  immersed  in  water,  the 
water  within  the  tube  is  attracted  upward  by  a  nar- 
row ring  of  glass  immediately  above  the  surface  of 
the  liquid.  If  the  glass  attract  the  water,  the  at* 
traction  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
glass ;  the  force  acting  on  the  fluid  cannot  be  verti- 
cal, it  must  be  horizontal ;  and  if  we  would  reason 
strictly,  the  proper  inference  roust  be,  that  an  at- 
traction between  the  glass  and  the  water  is  alone  in- 
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sufficient  to  account  for  capillary  action.  Li  order 
to  explain  the  phenomena,  it  is  necessary  to  attend 
to  the  remark  of  Professor  Leslie,  founded  on  the 
properties  essential  to  fluidity,,  namely,  that  a  fluid 
cannot  be  attrt^cted  horizontally  by  a  solid  body, 
without  having  a  vertical  force  communicated  to 
it.  It  is  certainly  not  a  little  surprising,  that  an  ob- 
servation made  in  1802,  so  well  calculated  to  remove 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  theory,  should  have  passed 
entirely  unnoticed,  although,  since  that  period,  the 
subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  first  philo- 
sophers of  the  age. 

In  what  goes  before,  it  has  been  shown,  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  height  to  which  a  fluid  will  rise  may 
be  found  with  considerable  exactness,  by  comparing 
the  bulk  as  determined  by  the  magnitude  of  the  ca- 
pillary force  with  the  same  bulk  deduced  from  the 
figure  which  the  displaced  fluid  is  constrained  to 
assume ;  but  a  rigorous  investigation  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  capillary  phenomena  re- 
quires further,  that  we  know  the  nature  of  the  curve 
assumed  by  that  part  of  the  fluid's  surface,  which  is 
free  to  obey  the  impulse  of  all  the  forces  that  act 
upon  it ;  and  it  is  to  this  branch  of  the  subject  that 
we  are  now  to  proceed. 

8.  Resuming  the  first  and  simplest  case  of  a  single 
plate  immersed  in  a  fluid,  which  rises  upon  its  surface 
in  a  concave  ring,  let  a  vertical  plane  PL  (fig.  4.),  pa- 
rallel to  the  plate,  and  at  a  distance  from  its  surface 
greater  than  the  range  of  the  corpuscular  force,  be 
drawn  to  intersect  the  curve,  then  the  part  of  the 
ring  cut  ofi^,  being  without  the  sphere  of  the  plate's 
attraction,  must  be  supported  by  the  force  with 
which  it  is  attracted  by  the  fluid  between  the  plate 
and  the  plane.  Now,  all  the  fluid  below  the  supers 
ficial  stratum  is  in  equilibrium  with  regard  to  the 
corpuscular  forces  to  which  it  is  subjected ;  and  henoe 
it  IS  the  attraction  of  the  fluid  between  the  plate  and 
the  plane  upon  the  superficial  stratum,  which  sup- 
ports the  part  of  the  ring  below  the  plane,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  attraction  of  the  plate  upon 
the  same  stratum  supports  the  whole  ring.  All  the 
fluid  in  the  vessel  being  supposed  in  equilibrium,  we 
mav  conceive  that  the  portion  of  it  between  thcf  plate 
and  the  plane  is  converted  into  a  solid  without  any 
other  change  of  its  properties ;  then,  if  we  consider 
that  part  of  the  superficial  canal  which  lies  between 
the  vertical  plane  and  the  level  surface  of  the  fluid, 
the  upper  end  of  it  will  be  pressed  against  the  imagi- 
narv  solid  by  the  attraction  of  an  obtuse-angled 
wedge  of  the  fluid,  while  the  pressure  upon  all  the 
other  vertical  sides  is  only  equal  to  the  attraction  of 
a  right-angled  wedge ;  and  the  difference  of  these 
forces  remaining  unbalanced,  generates  the  force 
which  tends  upward,  and  supports  the  weight  of  the 
part  of  the  ring  situated  below  the  point  of  its  ac« 
tion. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  determine  the  attractive  force 
of  a  portion  of  a  fluid,  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  con- 
tained in  any  proposed  angle,  puppose  that  a  fluid 
mass  bounded  by  the  plane  AB  (fig.  6,)  is  divided  by 
the  plane  PQ ;  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the 
force  with  which  the  attraction  of  the  particles  con- 
tained in  each  of  the  wedges  APQ  and  BPQ,  will 
cause  a  small  drop  placed  at  P  to  press  upon  the 
plane  AB.    Draw  FN  and  P6  to  bisect  the  angles 
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^ln>Ak    APQ,  BPQ ;  let  the  line  PH,  perpendiculac  to  the 
^■^"V^^  plane  AB,  represent  the  force  K,  or  the  pressure  of 
the  drop  caused  by  the  attraction  of  all  the  fluid 
below  the  plane,  §  S ;  and  draw  HN  and  HG  per- 
pendicular to  PN  and  PG.     It  is  manifest  that  the 
attn^;tion  of  all  the  particles  in  the  wedge  APQ,  is 
a  force  in  the  direction  PN ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  attraction  of  the  particl^  in  tlie  wedge  BPQ  is 
a  force  in  the  direction  PG.    Wherefore,  since  PH, 
the  united  effect  of  both  attraotions,  is  resolved  into 
the  forces  PN  and  PG,  it  follows,  that  PN  will  re- 
present the  attraction  of  the  obtuse-angled  wedge 
upon  the^  drop,  and  PG  that  of  the  acute-angled 
wedge.    Draw  NO  and  GL  perpendicular  to  PH ; 
then  PO  is  the  part  of  the  force  PN  acting  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  AB>  and  PL  is  the  like  part  of 
the  force  PG.     Draw  NG,  and  let  f  denote  the 
angle  HPQ^  or  the  difference  of  each  of  the  angles 
APQ  and  BPQ  from  a  right  angle.     Then  NG  and 
PH  are  equal  and  bisect  one  another.     Also,  the 
angle  PHG=BPG,  each  being  the  complement  of 
HPG.    Wherefore  GCP=2PHG=2BPG=  BPQ; 
and,  taking  the  complements  of  the  equal  angles, 
CGL=:CNO=:HPQ=?>.     Now  GC=JPH  =  JK  ; 
hence  CL=rCOi=:iK  sin  ^ ;    therefore  PO!=:iK+ 
^Ksin^,  and  PL^r^K — ^Ksinf,     Thus  the  pres- 
sure of  the  drop  upon  the  plane  AB,  caused  by  the 
attraction  of  the  obtuse-angled  wedge,  is  equal  to 
^K+^K  slnf ;  and  that  caused  by  the  attraction  of 
the  acute-angled  wedge  is  equal  to  ^K — JK  sin^. 
Curve  fonn.     Returning,  now,  to  the  canal  below  the  vertical 
Jf^^«  plane  PL  ^fig.  4s),  and  the  level  surface  of  the  fluid,  let 
^^^        4  denote  the  inclination  of  the  curve  at  L  to  the  hori- 
zon ;  the  canal  would  be  in  equilibrium  with  r^^spect  to 
the  corpuscular  forces  that  act  upon  it^  if  the  attrac- 
tions upon  all  its  vertical  sides  were  equal.   But,  ac- 
cording to  what  has  just  been  investigated,  the  up- 
per end  is  attracted  by  the  fluid  beyond  the  vertical 
plane  PL,  with  a  force  equal  to  ^K-f  }K  sin  ^ ;  and 
the  attractions  upon  each  of  the  remaining  sides  is 
only  equal  to  ^K ;  wherefore,  there  is  an  excess  of 
attraction  equal  to  }K  sin  ^,  which  causes  the  drop 
-oi  liquid  at  the  upper  end  of  the  canal  to  press  up* 
xm  the  fluid  above  it,  and  which  will  be  attended 
with  a  lateral  force,  equal  to  ^H  sin  6,  acting  up- 
ward and  sustaining  th^  part  of  the  ring  cut  off  by 
the  vertical  plane. 

Let  jS*  X 1  denote  the  volume  of  a  portion  of  the 
fluid  equal  in  weight  to  ^H.  Then  }H  sin  ^  will  be 
the  weight,  and  jS'sin  $,  the  bulk  of  the  partial  ring 
cut  off  by  the  plane  PL  in  the  horizontal  extent 
equal  to  unit.  Let  ^  denote  the  vertical  ordinate 
of  a  point  in  the  curve,  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
the  ring,  with  «  vertical  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
plate ;  and  let  s  be  the  corresponding  horizontal  or- 
dinate, or  die  distance  of  y  from  the  plate.  Then 
the  area  of  the  curve  below  the  point  L  is  equal  to 

/ydx^  the  fluent  vanishing  with  y  /  and  the  volume 

of  the  partial  rin^  in  the  horizontal  extent  equal  to 

unit,  is  equal  to  1  yijydx.     Hence  if  we  put  z  ;= 

sin  ^,  and  equate  the  two  expressions  of  the  same 
bulk,  we  shall  get  these  equations  which  are  suffi* 

12 


dent  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  curve,  viz.  Fluids. 


/3«2=  —  hfdx 


"Vi 

the  negative  signs  must  be  used,  because  z  and  y 
both  decrease  when  x  increases. 

From  the  first  of  these  equations  we  get 

and,  if  this  be  multiplied  into  the  second  equation^ 
there  will  result 

•  &^zdz 

that  is,  since  2=  sin  ^,  ydyz=i^dd  sin  6 ;  whence  «*=i 
«i3»(l_cos  d)=4i3»  sin  ^J^i  and 

^=2/3  sin  ^  J. 

Again,  dzz=d&  cos  d  =  d&{  I — Z  sin  ^&)  ;  therefore, 

-dx:=^^'^fi.  {-J'p-2.J<f^sin}^}  ;  and, 

hence, 

— ^+^log  tan  J  i— 4/3sin«}/=:i8logtan  J^— 4^sin*irf, 
t  being  the  value  of  6  when  x=:q.    Therefore, 


The  value  of  the  ordinate  shows,  that  x  increases 
Without  limit  as  y  decreases.  Whence  it  follows, 
that  the  curve  has  an  asymptote  in  the  level  surface 
of  the  fluid. 

In  like  manner,  we  may  investigate  the  curve  form*  Curve  be 
ed  by  the  intersection  of  the  fluid  between  two  pa-  ^^'^^  *** 
rallel  plates  and  a  vertical  plane  perpendicular  toSHJ^ 
the  plates.    Let  y  denote  the  height  above  the  na- 
tural  level  of  a  point  in  the  curve,  and  *  the  distance 
of  ^  from  the  middle  of  the  plates,  or  from  the  point 
where  y  is  least.    Suppose  two  vertical  planes,  PO 
and  QR,  parallel  to  the  plates  and  at  equal  distances 
from  them ;  then,  as  before,  the  fluid  on  the  outside 
of  the  planes  PO  and  QR  will  attract  the  ends  of 
the  superficial  canal  between  them  with  a  force  equal 
to  JK4.  }K  sin  ^ ;  and,  as  the  part  }K  is  alone  suf- 
ficient for  the  equilibrium  of  the  canal,  it  follows,  that 
the  other  part  JKsin^  will  compress  the  fluid  in 
contact  wiui  the  two  planes,  producing  thereby  a 
lateral  pressure  that  tends  upward  and  sustains  tha 
weight  of  the  suspended  fluid.    Hence  the  weight 
of  the  fluid  suspended  between  the  planes  PO  and 
QF,  in  every  unit  of  the  horizontal  length,  is  equal 
to  2x2H8in^;  end  its  bulk  is  equal  to  2)3* sin  . 

But  the  same  bulk  is  also  equal  to  2  x/ydxi  0ie 

fluent  vanishing  with  «•  Wherefore,  by  putting  a= 
sin  &f  and  equating  the  two  expressions  of  the  same 
bulk,  we  get  the  equations 


jydxr=^2 


dy     z 

which  determine  the  nature  of  the  curve. 
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By  combining  the  two  equations,  we  get,  ydjfi 


-7==-j :  now  let  vsrsin  16 ;  then  xssin  fcs2tf  JT 


and 


dt 


Zdu 


Vl— «*""VI 


hence  ydyz=:4^ttdut  and 


2%  being  the  height  of  the  lowest  point  of  tlie  carve 
above  the  level. 

...        ff^dz    a      £fu(l— 2«n  .       ^ 

Agtindxzz' — =^,  ■.,       ,     #  ^;  therefore, 
y  VI — ^w«.y«^.u* 


and  X  will  be  obtained  by  the  rectification  of  the 
conic  sections.  ^ 

Curve  mu^  In  the  case  of  a  capillary  tube,  conceive  an  imagi- 
fiwse  in  a  Ca-nary  tube,  of  which  the  sides  are  PO  and  QR  (fig.  5.)> 
1^^  within  the  real  one,  and  let  6  denote  the  inclination  of 
*  the  curve  surface  to  the  horizon  at  the  points  P  and 
Q.  The  elevated  column,  within  the  imaginary 
tube,  is  supported  by  the  attraction  of  the  fluid  be- 
tween the  two  tubes,  in  tlie  same  manner  that  the 
whole  capillary  column  is  supported  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  solid  matter  of  the  real  tube.  The  fluid 
in  contact  with  the  imaginary  tube  on  the  outside, 
having  the  shape  of  a  wedge  contained  in  the  obtuse 
angle  90®+^,  ^11  attract  the  fluid  in  the  inside  in  a 
horizontal  direction  with  a  force  equal  to  JK+^K 
sin  6 ;  and  of  this  force  the  part  }K  sin  6  will  com* 
press  the  fluid  ring  on  which  it  acts,  producing,  by 
this  means,  a  lateral  tendency  upward,  proportional 
to  }H  sin  },  which  supports  the  weight  of  the  sus- 
pended column.  If  r  denote  the  radius  of  the  ima- 
ginary tube,  then  ^H  sin  ^x  r^  will  be  equal  to  the 
weight,  and  jS*  sin  ^x  r^r,  to  the  bulk  of  the  elevat- 
^  column  within  that  tube ;  and,  if  jr  be  the  verti- 
cal  ordinate  of  a  point  in  the  curve  surface,  or  the 
height  above  the  natural  level,  and  r  the  horizontal 
distance  of  y  from  the  axis  of  the  tube,  the  bulk  of 

the  same  column  will  be  equal  to  v/yrdr,  the  fluent 

vanishing  with  r.  Wherefore,  by  equating  the  equi- 
valent expressions,  we  shall  get  the  following  equa- 
tions which  determine  the  nature  of  the  curve  sur- 
face, viz. 


B 


?rz=:/yr(fr 


dr 


^^l— »«' 

If  these  equations  be  combined  so  as  to  extermi* 
nate  y,  a  differential  eqation  between  r  and  z  wil^ 
be  obtained,  viz. 


(d.rz\ 
Tdr  )  _  1 


S         )9«  ^Vl— z«" 

a  Fluid  if         9*  Having  explained  the  most  remarkable  instan* 

dqireMedbe-oes  of  elevation  by  capillary  action,  we  must  now 

low  the  Le.  tum  OUT  attention  to  the  cases  where  a  fluid  is  de* 
veL 


pressed  below  the  level  b^  the  same  cause.  It  has 
been  shown  that  an  elevation  will  always  take  place 
when  K'  and  H^  are  greater  than  }K  and  }U,  and 
that  the  fluid  will  remain  level,  when  the  same 
quantities  are  equal.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
fluid  will  sink  below  the  level  when  the  former  quan* 
titles  are  less  than  the  latter;  for  otherwise  there 
could  not  be  an  equilibrium.  The  shortest  and 
most  perspicuous  manner  of  explaining  the  cases 
when  a  fluid  is  depressed  is  to  compare  them  with 
the  similar  cases  of  an  elevation.  Suppose  that  AB 
and  ah  (fig.  7.  and  8.)  are  two  plates  of  different  kinds 
of  matter  immersed  in  the  same  fluid,  whicli^they  at* 
tract  with  intensities  equally  above  and  below  the 
mean  quantity  JK,  we  shall  prove  that  the  same  curve 
which  IS  formed  above  the  level  on  the  surface  of  the 
one,  will  be  in  equilibrium  by  the  action  of  the  other 
when  placed  upon  its  surface  in  a  reversed  position 
below  the  level. 

Conceive  the  two  curves  to  be  intersected  at  inter* 
vals  equal  to  the  range  of  the  corpuscular  force  by  an 
indefinite  number  of  plares  parallel  to  the  plates ; 
and  let  the  curves,  at  L  and  /  (fig.  ?•)>  have  the  same 
inclination  6^  to  the  horizon.  In  the  curve  above 
the  level,  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  force  which 
tends  upward,  and  supports  the  part  of  the  ring  be- 
low L,  is  equal  to  }H  sin  ^;  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
force  which  supports  the  part  of  the  ring  below  the 
point  O,  indefinitely  near  L,  is  equal  to  }H  .  (sin  6^ 
d  sin  &)•  Therefore,  the  difference  of  these  forces, 
or  }H  .  </  sin  ^,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  force 
urging  the  curvilineal  element  OL  upward,  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  elevated  between  the 
planes  passing  through  O  and  L.  In  effect,  if  we 
put  y  and  x  to  denote  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
ordinates  of  the  point  L,  and  equate  the  two  expres- 
sions of  the  bulk  of  the  small  portion  of  fluid  above 
mentioned,  we  shall  get, 

^d  sin  ^^ip^dzr-zydxy 
which  is  no  other  than  tlie  differential  of  the  equa* 
tion  formerly  obtained,  {§  ?•)  We  may  therefore 
conceive  that  every  element  of  the  curve  is  urged 
upward  with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  ele- 
vated fluid  below  it,  the  attraction  of  the  plate  sup- 
plying- the  force  necessary  to  sustain  the  accumulat- 
ed weight  of  all  the  suspended  fluid. 

In  the  curve  below  the  level  (fig.  8.),  the  fluid  on  the 
same  side  of  the  plane  tl  with  the  plate  ai,  attracts 
the  particles  on  the  other  side  of  that  plane :  and  as 
the  attracting  fluid  forms  an  acute-angled  wedge 
contained  in  the  angle  Ar/<=:90^— ^,  the  horizontal 
attraction  will  be  equal  to  \K — ^K  sin  6\  and  the 
lateral  force  thence  arising  and  acting  vertically  to 
^H — ^H  sin  &,  The  point  /  of  the  curve  is  there- 
fore urged  upward,  by  the  attraction  of  the  fluid 
between  it  and  the  plate  oi,  with  a  force  equal 
to  ^H — ^H  sin  &\  and,  in  like  manner,  the  point 
0  indefinitely  near  /,  tends  upwards  with  the  force 
}H  —  iH  .  (sin  d  +  d  sin  ff).  The  difierence  of 
these  forces,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  force 
applied  to  Uie  curvilineal  element  0/,  is  equal  to 
<-*^HJsin  ^;  and  it  is  the  same  in  quantity  as  in  the 
other  curve,  but  has  an  opposite  direction.  The 
difference  b  the  directions  of  the  two  forces  acting 
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Flidds.  apon  the  elemeDU  of  the  two  curves  arises  from  this, 
N^^^y**^  that,  in  the  curve  above  the  level,  the  force  acting 
upward  continually  increases  from  the  level  surface 
to  the  plate,  whereas,  in  the  curve  below  the  level, 
it  continually  decreases.  Again,  because  OL  and  ol 
are  placed  at  equal  distances  above  and  below  the 
general  level  of  the  fluid,  the  weight  drawing  the 
element  OL  downward  will  be  just  equal  to  the  ver- 
tical pressure  caused  by  the  superincumbent  fluid, 
and  urging  the  element  ol  upward.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  Ibrces  which  act  upon  the  like  elements  of 
the  two  curves  are  the  same  in  quantity,  but  that 
they  have  their  directions  reversed,  which  proves 
that,  because  the  one  curve  is  in  equilibrium,  the 
other  will  be  so  too ;  at  least  this  will  be  the  case  if 
the  attraction  of  the  plate  ab  be  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  lowest  point  of  the  convex  curve  in  its 

place. 

The  parts  of  the  curves  between  the  level  surface 
of  the  fluid  and  the  planes  TL  and  tl  are  kept  in 
their  places  by  the  horizontal  attraction  of  the  fluid 
on  the  otiier  side  of  the  same  planes.  These  attrac- 
tions are  respectively  equal  to  JK+^Ksin^  and 

^K (K  sin  &;  and  the  one  as  much  exceeds  the 

mean  quantity  ^K  as  the  other  falls  short  of  it.  Now, 
in  place  of  the  attractions  of  the  fluid  particles  con- 
tained in  the  wedges  KLT  and  kli,  we  may  substitute 
the  attractions  of  two  solid  plates  that  act  upon  the 
fluid  with  equal  forces ;  and  these  plates  will  come 
under  the  condition  we  have  supposed  with  respect  to 
the  attractions  of  the  plates  AB  and  ab.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that,  because  the  attraction  of  the  plate 
AB  maintains  the  concave  curve  in  its  place,  the  at- 
traction of  the  plate  ab  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  convex  curve  in  its  place. 

It  is  evident  that  the  same  reasoning  which  has 
been  applied  to  two  solid  plates,  will  apply  equally 
in  all  other  cases,  and  we  may  lay  down  Uiis  general 
proposition,  viz. :  If  two  solid  bodies,  perfectly 
equal  and  similar,  but  composed  of  different  kinds  of 
matter,  be  immersed  in  a  fluid  which  they  attract 
with  intensities  equally  different  from  the  mean  quan- 
tity JK,  the  fluid  will  be  raised  above  the  level  by 
the  action  of  the  one,  and  depressed  below  the  level 
by  the  action  of  the  other^  and  the  convex  curve  be- 
low the  level  will  differ  from  the  concave  curve  above 
the  level  in  no  respect,  except  that  it  will  have  a  re. 
versed  position. 
Limit  to  the  As  no  bounds  can  be  set  to  the  attractive  force 
dcvatioDand  which  a  solid  body  exerts  upon  the  particles  of  a 
dcnmsioD  of  fluid,  it  may  be  asked,  will  the  weight  displaced  by 
ft  fluid.  capillary  action  increase  in  proportion  to  the  at- 
traction of  the  solid  ?  Or,  are  there  any  condi« 
tions  that  confine  the  effect  within  a  certain  limit, 
however  great  may  be  the  attraction  of  the  solid  ? 
In  answer  to  this,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  solid  matter  is  confined  to  a  thin  film  of 
the  fluid  in  contact  with  it ;  and  that  it  is  this  film 
alone  which  acts  on  the  particles  b^ond  it,  and 
keeps  them  suspended  by  means  of  the  force  of  co* 
hesion.  Hence  the  weight  maintained  above  the  le» 
vel  can  never  exceed  what  this  last  force  is  able  to 
support.  The  elevation  of  the  fluid  will  there  be 
reeulated  by  the  Bttractive  force  of  the  solid  matter, 

10 


only  so  long  as  that  force  is  less  than  the  mntual  at-  Fluids, 
traction  of  the  fluid  par.ticles ;  and  the  fluid  will  al«  '^  v^"^ 
ways  rise  to  the  same  height  when  the  attraction  of 
the  solid  matter  is  either  equal,  to,  or  greater  than, 
the  fluid's  cohesion.  In  all  these  cases,  the  solid  is 
wetted  by  the  fluid,  and  we  may  conceive  that  it  be« 
comes  covered  with  a  coating  of  sufficient  thickness 
to  shield  the  particles  on  the  outside  from  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  solid  matter,  a  new  body  being  thus  form* 
ed,  which  attracts  the  fluid  with  a  force  equal  to  its 
own  cohesive  power. 

From  the  relation  that  has  been  shown  to  take 
plac€^ between  the  cases  of  equal  elevation  and  de- 
pression, it  follows  that  the  greatest  depression  will 
take'  place  when  a  solid  has  no  attraction  for  the 
particles  of  a  fluid.  If  we  go  beyond  this  limit,  and 
suppose  that  the  solid  matter  repels  the  fluid,  the 
capillary  effect  will  not  be  heightened ;  for  the  re- 
pulsive force  will  be  confined  to  the  particles  within 
the  range  of  its  action ;  beyond  this  insensible  dis- 
tance the  repelling  power  will  produce  no  effect; 
and  the  fluid  will  be  lefl  to  assume  the  same  figure  it 
would  do  if  no  such  power  existed* 

10.  In  the  several  cases  that  have  been  considered,  Angk  of 
the  weight  of  the  fluid  suspended  below  that  point  ^i^^*^ 
of  the  curve  surface  which  is  inclined  to  the  horizob 
in  the  angle  6,  has  been  found  to  be  equal  to  ^H  sintf ; 
wherefore,  if  t  denote  the  angle  of  contact,  or  the 
angle  in  which  the  surface  of  the  fluid  intersects  the 
solid,  then  90^—  e  will  be  the  limit  of  ^,  or  what  $  be- 
comes at  the  surface  of  the  solid ;  and  consequently 
the  weight  of  the  whole  fluid  suspended  by  capillaiy 
action  will  be  equal  to  JH  cos  t ;  but,  as  has  likewise 
been  proved  ($7),  the  same  weight  is  also  equal  to 
H' — |H  ;  and  hence,  by  equating  the  equivalent 
quantities,  we  get 

H;=H  cos*Ji. 
This  expression  is  possible  only  when  H'  b  not 
greater  than  H ;  but  we  must  not  infer  that  the  theo^ 
ry  leads  to  any  contradiction  in  the  case  where  a  so* 
lid  body  attracts  the  particles  of  a  fluid, with  an  in- 
tensity greater  than  their  own  mutual  action  upon 
one  another.  The  equation  is  a  consequence  of  the 
equality  that  takes  place  between  the  vertical  force 
H' — ^H  derived  from  the  attraction  of  the  solid, 
and  the  weight  of  the  displaced  fluid  deduced  from 
the  figure  which  the  attraction  of  its  own  particles 
causes  it  to  assume.  It  is,  therefore,  only  the  effec- 
tive part  of  the  force  H' — JH,  or  that  which  is  real- 
ly employed  in  displacing  the  fluid,  thai  can  enter 
into  the  equation ;  and  when  a  part  of  tlie  same  force 
has  no  effect  in  elevating  or  depressing  the  fluid, 
that  part  must  be  neglected.  Now,  it  has  been  pro« 
ved  that,  however  great  the  force  U'-^IH  may  be, 
the  capillary  effect  can  never  exceed  that  produced 
by  the  force  H' — ^H  (§  9)i  and  hence  it  appears, 
from  the  principle  on  which  the  investigation  pro« 
ceeds,  that,  in  the  equation,  H'  must  be  limited  not 
to  exceed  H,  which  must  be  taken  for  its  vttue  in  all 
cases  when  the  solid  n\atter  acts  upon  the  fluid  par- 
ticles with  an  intensitv  either  eqiud  to,  or  greater 
than,  their  own  mutual  attraction. 

From  this  equation,  it  follows  that  the  angle  of 
contact  is  always  the  same  when  diffinpent  solids  of 
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the  same  attractive  powerfl  are  immersed  in  the 
same  fluid,  a  property  that  was  first  noticed  by  Dr 
Young. 

The  weight  of  the  displaced  fluid  being  equal  to 
^H  cos  f|  is  in  every  case  proportional  to  the  cosine 
of  the  angle  of  contact. 

11.  In  order  still  farther  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
the  principles  of  the  theory  we  have  been  explaining, 
we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  applying  them  to 
demonstrate  the  formula  found  by  Laplace  for  the 
attraction  of  a  fluid  mass  bounded  by  a  curve  sur- 
face. 

Conceive  a  fluid  mass  bounded  by  a  curve  surface 
concave  outward^  and  let  the  plane  MAN  (fig.  9.)  be 
a  tangent,  and  the  straight  line  AO  a  normal,  to  the 
curve  surface  at  any  point  A ;  through  AO  draw  any 
two  planes  perpendicular  to  one  another,  which  cut 
the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  curve  lines  BA  and 
CA,  and  let  DC  and  DB  be  two  other  sections  of  the 
fluid's  surface  made  by  planes  parallel  to  the  first 
planes,  and  indefinitely  near  them*  Put  ds  and  ds' 
for  the  small  curve  lines  AB  and  AC ;  and  d&  and  d6^ 
for  the  measures  of  the  small  angles  which  the  tan« 
gents  drawn  to  the  curve  lines  from  the  points  B 
and  C  make  with  the  tangent  plane  MAN.  The 
four  planes  intersecting  the  fluid  contain  within 
them  a  rectangular  prism,  standing  upon  the  base 
ABDC,  and  extending  into  the  interior  of  the  fluid 
mass  at  right  angles  to  the  curve  surface;  it  is  re- 
quired to  find  the  force  which  urges  the  prism  out- 
ward above  the  tangent  plane. 

Conceive  a  surface  intersecting  the  prism  at  a 
depth  below  its  base  equal  to  the  range  of  the  cor- 
puscular force,  then  all  the  fluid  of  the  prism  below 
this  imaginary  surface  being  in  equilibrium  with 
regard  to  the  attractions  to  which  it  is  subjected, 
we  have  only  to  examine  the  forces  that  act  upon 
the  superficial  stratum.  It  is  attracted  by  the  par- 
ticles below  the  imaginary  surface,  and  by  the  fluid 
<m  the  outside  of  the  force  bounding  planes.  The 
attraction  of  the  particles  below  the  imaginary  sur- 
face is  at  every  point  perpendicular  to  that  surface ; 
and,  therefore,  the  stratum  would  be  in  equilibrium, 
if  the  attractions  upon  its  four  sides  were  equal. 
The  fluid  on  the  outside  of  each  of  the  two  planes 
AB  and  AC  is  a  rectangular  wedge;  and  conse- 
quently the  attractions  upon  the  particles  within  the 
stratum  causing  them  to  press  peq>endicularly  upon 
tliese  planes,  are  each  proportional  to  |  K.  On  the 
outside  of  the  plane  DC,  the  fluid  is  a  wedge  con- 
tained in  the  obtuse  angle  9(fi+d6^ ;  and  on  the  out- 
aide  of  the  plane  BD,  it  is  a  wedge  contained  in  the 
obtuse  angle  909 +dd;  the  attraction  is,  therefore, 
proportional  to  ^K+iKJiK  in  the  first  case,  and  to 
iK  +  ^Kd&  in  the  other  case.  Hence,  afler  the  at- 
tractions upon  the  sides  of  the  stratum  are  equa- 
lized,  there  is  an  excess  of  force  perpendicular  to 
each  of  the  planes  CD  and  DB  amounting  respec- 
tively to  ^Kd^  and  ^Kd^.  These  direct  forces  pro- 
duce the  corresponding  lateral  pressures  ^Hd^  and 
llld6;  of  whioh  the  first  is  the  force,  in  the  length 
equal  to  unit,  urging  the  fluid  in  contact  with  the 
plane  CD  to  ascend  above  the  tangent  plane,  and 
the  second  is  the  like  force  acting  upon  the  fluid 
in  contact  with  the  plane  BD.    Therefore  the  ac- 


tual forces  whichi'iki  the  lengths  DC  and  DB  impel 
the  superficial  stratum,  and  conseqoently  the  prism 
attached  to  it  by  cohesion,  above  the  tangent  plane, 
are  respectively  equal  to  ^Hd^ds  and  IHd^di'.  It 
must  be  observed  that  these  forces,  like  the  curva- 
tures from  which  they  arise,  are  independent  of 
one  another ;  and  that  any  alteration  in  the  inten- 
sity of  one  will  in  no  degree  afiect  the  action  of  the 
other.  We  may,  therefore,  conceive  them  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  prism  one  after  the  other;  in  which 
case  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  prism  will  have  the 
same  motion  communicated  to  it  as  it  would  have  if 
it  were  acted  upon  by  the  sum  of  both,  or  by  the 
single  force, 

iHd^ds+iUdM^ ; 

and  this  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  effec- 
tive force  which  pushes  the  prism  above  the  tangent 
plane. 

Let  R  and  R'  be  the  radii  of  the  circles  that  have 
the  same  curvature  with  the  sections  BA  and  CA, 
at  the  point  A ;  then  the  small  arcs  AE  and  AC  will 
subtend  angles  at  the  centres  of  the  circles  respec- 
tively, equd  to  d^  and  d^;  consequently  dsszad^, 

mdds'-R'd^i  di~f  and  d^zz%i  and,  if  these 


R' 


values  be  substituted  in  the  expression  of  the  force, 
it  will  become 


i«'{i+5-'}-**'- 


Since  ds  and  ds'  are  entirely  arbitrary,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  dsds\  the  base  of  the  prism,  is  constant  or 
equal  to  unit;  then  the  measure  of  the  attractive 
force  arising  from  the  curvature  of  the  surface,  and 
lifting  the  prism  above  the  tangent  plane,  will  be 
equal  to 


*"{r  +  r>} 


This  expression  would  not  be  a  proper  measure  of 
the  attractive  force,  unless  '^-  +  '57  have  the  same  va- 
lue at  the  same  point  of  the  curve  surface,  for  any 
two  planes  perpendicular  to  one  another  and  to  the 
curve  surface ;  but  this  is  a  well  known  property  be- 
longing to  all  curve  sur&ces. 

If  the  surface  of  the  fluid  be  convex  outward,  the 
preceding  expression  will  become  negative,  and  the 
force  will  change  its  direction  and  draw  the  prism 
inward,  below  the  tangent  plane. 

The  force  arising  from  the  curvature  of  the  sur- 
fiice  is  independent  of  the  direct  attraction  of  the 
fluid  mass  upon  the  prism.  This  last  force  is  pro- 
portional to  K ;  it  is  the  same  whatever  bo  the  fi- 
gure of  the  fluid,  and  it  is  always  directed  inward. 
{§  8.)  The  whole  force  which  draws  inward  a  column 
upon  a  given  base  b,  therefore,  proportional  to 


K-JH.jl  +  i,}. 


Thb  is  the  formula  of  Laplace;  and  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  obtained  it  proves  clearly  that  the 
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symbol  which  makes  its  appearance  in  the  analytical 
operations  of  the  illustrious  geometer,  is,  in  reality, 
the  measure  of  the  lateral  pressure  necessarily  at* 
tending  the  direct  attraction  of  the  particles  of  a 
fluid. 

In  a  fluid  mass,  whidi  is  subjected  to  no  forces 
but  the  attractions  of  its  own  particles,  and  which 
is  in  equilibrium,  if  we  conceive  a  slender  canal  pass- 
ing through  the  interior  and  forming  a  communica* 
tion  between  any  two  points  of  the  surface,  the  ca- 
nal will  be  in  equilibrium  taken  separately  (fig.  1.). 
Of  the  forces  in  action  at  the  ends,  those  which  arise 
from  the  direct  attraction  of  the  whole  mass,  be- 
ing equal  and  opposite,  counteract  one  another  in 
all  positions  of  the  canal;  but  the  other  forces, 
which  depend  on  the  curvature,  and  which,  in  reali- 
ty, are  nothing  more  than  the  lateral  tendencies  out- 
ward, produced  by  the  direct  attraction  of  the  par- 
ticles surrounding  the  two  orifices,  cannot  be  equal 
to  one  another  in  all  positions  of  the  canal,  unless 
the  function 

have  the  same  value  at  all  points  of  the  curve  sur- 
face, which  is  the  case  in  no  solid  figure  except  a 
sphere.  Such  a  body  of  fluid,  therefore,  cannot  be 
in  equilibrium  unless  its  form  be  perfectly  spheri- 
cal. 

The  formula  of  Laplace  must  be  considered  as  a 
great  step  made  in  this  branch  of  natural  philosophy, 
not  only  because  it  ascertains  the  connection  be- 
tween the  pressure  and  the  curvature,  in  which  it 
agrees  with  the  hypothesis  of  Segner  and  Dr  Young, 
but  also  because  it  brings  into  view  the  forces  K  and 
H,  and  draws  the  attention  to  the  relation  th^have  to 
one  another,  and  to  the  primitive  attraction  oi  the  par- 
ticles. The  labours  of  philosophers  have  discovered 
the  facts  of  capillary  action,  which  have  been  veri- 
fied by  innumerable  experiments ;  but  if  the  truth  is 
to  be  told,  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  reckoning  back 
from  the  present  time  to  the  speculations  of  the 
Florentine  academicians,  the  formula  of  Laplace, 
and  the  remark  of  Professor  Leslie  relating  to  the 
lateral  force,  are  the  only  approaches  that  have 
been  made  to  a  sound  physical  account  of  the  phe- 
nomena. 

Method  of  computing  the  Depression  of  the  Mercury 
in  the  Tubes  of  Barometers. 

It  is  a  problem  of  no  small  difficulty  to  determine 
the  vertical  ordinates  of  the  curve  surface  in  a  ca* 
ptllary  tube  from  the  differential  equations  that  have 
been  investigated.  The  research  possesses  consider- 
able interest,  as  it  applies  to  the  correction  of  the 
observed  heights  of  the  mercury  in  a  barometer,  by 
enabling  us  to  compute  the  depression  arising  from 
capillary  action.  It  is  more  particularly  with  a  view 
to  this  application  that  the  problem  is  here  very 
briefly  considered.  y 

Resuming  the  equations  of  the  curve  surface  in  a 
tube,  found  in  §  8,  we  get 


»=»«  {s+;} 


(d.sr\ 
rdr)  ^  1 
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dr         /?      VI—** 

a. 

and,  if  we  put  '^-Q-t  these  equations  will  become 


dx 


VI 


•  •  •  •  •  \\)* 


In  these  equations,  when  x-zzz  o,  we  have  3-=- 

dx    X 


and  hence,  if  q  denote  the  elevation  or  depression, 

z 
'x 


or  the  least  value  of  v,  then-^=2-,  when  x=o. 

When  z  is  small  the  equation  (l)  will  coincide 
very  nearly  with  the  more  simple  equation 

V*^==  W.    . . .  (2). 

dx 

And  if,  in  this  last  equation,  we  put  tvs^jr,  4^=4/, 
we  shall  get 

dd,>i  _^ 
hence, 

Again,  if  we  put  X=c  *J^^  ,  e  being  the  base  of  the 
hyperbolic  logarithms,  we  shall  get  by  substitution. 


i 


d^ 
dt 


t^—t  +  vzzl^ 


and  hence. 

Thus  we  have  these  two  expressions  of  to,  viz. 
w=:Jr'X=2V?X 

toss  re  ^^^=:2^Tc  ^^^ 

each  of  which,  being  multiplied  by  a  constant  quaii^ 
tity,  will  exhibit  the  general  value,  on  the  suppose 
tion  that  10  vanishes  with  x :  but  the  constant  quaiw 
tity  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  we  have  in 
view. 

vys 
Now,  let  z  ss  -^i  then,  on  account  of  the  equa- 

tlons  (1)  and  (2),  we  shall  readily  get, 
dds  ^   ds    ,  ^dxv    ds  $ 

IT 

which  may  be  thus  written : 


Fhnlfc 


\xdx 
xdx 


) 


^  *§«■  «A< 


(ftO       c^ 


toxdx  'xdx 


ds 


afzz 
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N''=<».(y=:<».|gj  +  g^  +  Y6i280'^  2257920 
4-  &c. 


— <; 


dw 


I  V ;  therefore,  we  have 


'•  (sO .  ^ 


(/« 


</< 


+ a*"=^=7;^ 


n— *5 


and  if  we  multiply  both  sides  by  c  J^  and  expand 
the  radical  on  tlie  right  hand  side^  we  shall  get 


/(// 


=  - .  4^.  c 


2^r(i^ 


+  16-'  -^ 
+  &c. 
In  order  to  integrate  this  expressiooi  assume 

ds  M  2/wtt 

/W/  fZvdt 

<  =  it  +  P.N  +  *^.N'<:'^      +FN*'c''         +&C. 

then,  by  substituting  these  values^  and  equating  the 
terms  containing  the  like  powers  o£k,  we  shall  get 


dN 
dt 

dM 


M 


Now,  if  we  expand  <r  =  X*  in  a  series,  we 
shall  get,  by  means  of  the  two  first  equations,  first 
a  value  of  M,  and  then  one  of  N,  each  in  a  series : 
and  by  a  like  procedure  with  the  other  equations,  it 
will  be  found  that 


N=:..Q=..{^+l^g+li£% 


1440^  1200  *"  I2096O 


&c. 


N'=...Q'  =  /«.{±  +  i^  +  iZ^  +  ^-^+*c. 


3.<« 


163J'    ,      82S.i* 
+  0 


N'»  =  ^^.Q"  =  i\ 


-.../7 


.t 


+  &c. 


1 768  ^  256  ^  286720 
These  formula  will  enable  us  to  compute  the  va- 
lues of  Q,  Q'  &c,  with  sufficient  exactness  when  t  is 
not  extremely  large.    By  substituting  in  the  assum- 
ed value  of  *  =  — =  ^  ,  and  observing  tliat  X» 

W        X.A 

Jvdi 
c         f  we  shall  get 

%z=zk  +  k^.  txK  -^  +  ik*/«X^  %+  &c. 

X,\  A*    '  A* 

kx\ 
and  hence  if  we  put/  =       -  ,  we  shall  have 


22 


f/ 


9 


//' « 


Q"'« 


&c. .  (S) 

In  this  method  of  proceeding  the  coefficients  in 
the  series  for/ are  in  every  case  very  small,  and  de- 
crease so  fast,  that  a  few  of  the  first  terms  determine 
the  value  of/  with  sufficient  elcactness.  In  reality, 
as  t  increases,  each  of  the  coefficients  increases  from 
0  to  a  certain  limit;  whence  it  follows  that/  will 
decrease  from  1  to  a  certain  limit  which  is  greater 

^      24 
than  — • 
25 

In  order  to  prove  what  has  been  advanced,  and  to 
determine  the  limit  of/  assume  tv  =  -7=^,  and  sub- 

Btitute  in  the  equation  (2) ;  then» 

1^  =  ^  +  1^)" 

Again,  put  ur=.c         ;  then, 

and  hencCi 

In  consequence  of  the  different  assumptions,  we 
have 


ynnz  X  %'K  ^z 


fiU 


The  expression  -;= 

vx 


ijx 


will  represent  every  va- 


▼OL.  IV.PAAT  II. 


lue  of  ttf  that  vanishes  with  x;  for  it  vanishes  with 
X,  and  we  conceive  that/^dlr  contains  an  arbitrary 

constant  not  necessary  to  be  determined  here. 
If  now  we  substitute  this  value  of  w  in  the  equa* 

as 
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don  (A),  and  observe  tbat  2^=— -  +  2{,  we 

•hall  get 

^  ds  $ ^, 


•^*  256 '*''^*  12288 
from  which  we  derive 


nS-**  .  ^  S98«* 


+y^. 


65596 


+  Sec 


z^ 


S5jfi      137^ 


4x 

and,  by  multiplying  both  wdci  by  cJ^^  and  ex- 
panding  the  radical,  we  have 


{ 


ds    %f^  \ 


dx 


A 


2/H* 


dx 


*k 


8 


4/^4 


+  &c. 

In  order  to  integrate  this  expression,  we  may  as< 
sume. 


—  ^^.  Die 
dx        4 


+  I6'  ^"^ 


+  drc. 


then,  by  substituting  and  proceeding  as  before,  we 
shall  get 

dM^^     ^11) 

5r+*^^=8-?+2-7( 

^  +  4jN'  =  M'  t 


&€• 


1 


•^"•^       16      128      12«88~983(H       *^ 

This  is  the  limit  to  which /tends  as  x  increases,  and 
with  which  it  coincides  when  x  is  iaBnitely  great* 
It  remains  now  to  apply  the  formulae  that  have 

been  investigated.    If,  in  the  equation,  j34r=/^n^ 

(§  8),  we  substitute  q  +y'  for  y,  we  shall  get 

r^       or      Jy'^dr 
^        2  ^       r      ' 
and  the  smaller  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  the  more 

nearly  will  this  equation  approach  to  jS'zs^fr, 

Therefore,  /  being  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  the  va« 
lue  of  ijS'^  will  be  equal  to  y/,  that  is,  to  the  product 
of  the  elevation  or  depression  by  the  diameter  of  the 
tube,  when  the  bore  is  very  small.  When  mercnrj 
is  contained  in  tubes  of  glass,  the  value  of  4/3'x,  as- 
signed by  the.  English  philosophers,  is  .015 ;  and 
Laplace,  from  the  experiments  of  Gay  Lussac,  makes 
it  equal  to  .01469.  There  is  also  some  uncertainty 
in  the  value  of  z,  or  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  con« 
tact,  which  seems  to  be  between  the  limits  0*75  and 
0.729.    We  may  assume  4^z  =  .015,  and  z  =  .735, 

whence  )3=:  77;  these  numbers  being  recommended 
14 

by  their  simplicity,  and  lying  between  the  limits  of 
tiie  errors  of  observation. 

Now.l=^=^=(4y=:(yy:the«. 

ries  denoted  by  X,  and  the  coefficients  of  the  series 
'  for/,  will  therefore  be  known  in  numbers,  and  hence 
y^may  be  found.    Again,  when  «  ==  0,  we  have  t  = 

2z      2s      ,     9         J  .  T       I 

-r— -ss — =ir=^;  and  because  x  =  3=-3, 
x.X       X  p 


By  means  of  the  two  lirst  equations,  we  get 

16  •  *"*"64  •  ««  "^128  •  ?'*"128  '  * 

&c.    This  series  will  coincide  with  iu  first  term  in   •^="2z  ~^«z  *  *°*  ^^^ 
the  extreme  case,  when  x  is  very  great ;  and  by  ap* 
plying  the  like  method  of  investigation  to  the  other 
quantities  sought,  it  will  be  (bund  that 

119       ±^ 


^=^  we  get 


Nsl  .  -;N'=-^  .  4-;  N"= 


16 


256 


12288 


N"'=:  7rrs2  •  T*   Now,  let  these  quantities  be  sub« 
o553o      x* 

stituted  in  the  assumed  value  of  <,  and,  because  «;= 


v.Xs 


v: 


,  we  shall  get 


2«      .  .    1       k^xn.^  ^   5       Ifix^X^  ^  ^ 
=a=*+l6  •  -r-  +  256  •  -16-  +  *"-' 

and  hence,  by  putting/r:  ^,  l=:/+/*.jg+ 


If  we  compute  the  value  of  the  limit  to  which  J' 
approaches  when  /  is  very  great,  we  shall  findy= 
0*9685 :  And  hence,  in  Uie  case  of  tubes  with  very 
large  diameters,  we  have 

It  remains  to  ascertain  in  what  cases  this  last  formula 
may  be  safely  used. 

If  we  make  /  successively  equal  to  *8  and  •4,  we 
shall  find 

/=-8 ;  /=M0«5  \  /=*9696 ;  y=-029l6 ; 

/=-4;  *=l-96;  f=z'9S4&;  7S&-01534. 

Now,  this  last  value  of  /  approaches  very  nearly  10 
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F    0    N 

^^    th0  .ultiiBafc#  value ;  and,  if  f  b«  computed  bj  tbe 
r<NiLiuL   formula  (5),  we  •hall  find 

We  may  therefore  use  the  formula  (5)  in  all  caiea 
when  the  diameter  ai  the  tube  is  greater  than  four- 
tenths  of  an  inch.  In  other  cases,  we  must  com« 
pute  the  depression  by  the  formula  (4),  having  first 
found  y  bv  means  of  the  following  expression,  in 
which  all  tne  quantities  too  small  to  affect  the  exact* 
nets  of  the  result  are  left  out,  viz. 


F    O    N 


523 


*'-d. 


■'■•^^  X     1768  + 


640 
056 


n.fi 

1440 

5760 
168 ,  fi 
161280 


1200 


To  compute  y  from  this  formula,  assume  y=rl— 

1 
« :    Then,  «  being  always  less  than  — ,  its  square 

and  higher  powers  may  be  neglected. 


By  the  procedure  just  described^  the  following  ta*     ^hmb 


ble  has  been  constructed,  in  which  all  the  numbers 
may  be  reckoned  exact,  with  the  uncertamty  of  one 
unit  in  t&e  last  place  of  figures. 


Table  of  the  Depression  of  Mercury  in  Glass 

Tubes. 


DiamelMrof 

the  Tube. 

005 
•10 
•15 
•20 
.25 
30 
'S5 
'40 
•45 
•50 
•60 
•70 
•80 


Dcpictnon* 

Incfaa. 
0*29494 
•14028 
•08628 
•05811 
•04075 
•02916 
•02110 
•015S4 

•01117 
•00835 
•00448 
HX)228 
•00119 


U 
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(c.  c.) 


FONT  AN  A  (Felix),  a  distinguished  physiolo- 
gist and  experimental  philosopher,  was  bom  15th 
April  1730,  at  Pomarolo,  a  little  town  in  the  Tyrol. 

He  began  his  studies  at  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Roveredo,  and  continued  them  in  the  schoots  of  Ve* 
rona  and  Parma,  and  afterwards  in  the  universi- 
ties of  Padua  and  Bologna.  He  then  visited  Rome, 
and  went  to  Florence,  where  he  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  Francis  I.  who  was  at  that  time  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  appointment  of  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  Pisa;  but  the  Grand  Duke  Peter 
Leopold,  who  was  also  afterwards  Emperor,  invited 
him  to  settle  at  Florence,  and  gave  him  an  establish- 
ment connected  with  his  household,  as  Fisico  or  na- 
turalist, and  as  Director  of  the  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History,  which  was  afterwards  rendered,  by  his  ex- 
ertions, one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  city  of 
Florence. 

Fontana  became  the  author  of  many  well  known 
works  on  physiology,  natural  philosophy,  and  che- 
mistry. In  ]757»  he  was  engaged  in  an  investiga- 
tion, tending  to  confirm  the  doctrines  of  Haller  re- 
specting the  irritability  of  the  muscles,  considered 
as  a  distinct  quality  inherent  in  those  organs.  Hal- 
ler has  published  several  of  his  letters  as  a  part  of 
his  own  MSmoires  sur  Us  parties  sensiUes  et  irritables; 
and  the  subject  has  afforded  to  Fontana  the  materials 
of  several  successive  essays.  1.  De  irritabUitaiis  le* 
gibus  nuncpritnum  sancitis.  Atti  di  Sienna,  Vol.  III. 
p.  209.  (1767.)  2.  Ricerche  fihsqfidke  sopra  la 
Jisica  animale.  4.  Flor.  1775.  This  volume  contains 
only  the  Essay  on  the  Laxos  of  Jrriiabilityt  stating, 
first,  the  general  outline  of  the  doctrine,  then  enter- 
ing into  the  different  intensity  of  the  property  of  ir- 
ritability, and  its  loss  by  exhaustion  or  by  inactivity, 
and  discussing  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  the  peculia- 
rities of  the  death  occasioned  by  electricity.    3.  An« 


other  link  of  tlie  same  chain  of  investigation  is  found  in 
the  earlier  publication  De*  moii  dell'  iride.  8.  Lucca, 
1765 ;  showing  that  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  de* 
pends  on  the  effect  of  light  falling  on  the  retina,  and 
not  on  the  iris  itself,  and  establuhing  an  analogy  be* 
tween  the  motions  of  the  uvea,  and  the  semivoluntary 
actions  of  the  muscles  of  respiration.  4.  One  of  thie 
•most  important  of  Fon tana's  works  is  his  Ricerche 
Jisiche  sopra  7  vekno  ddla  vipera.  8.  Lucca,  1767 ; 
containing  an  immense  multitude  of  experiments, 
calculated  to  show  that  the  poison  of  the  viper  acts 
by  mixing  with  the  blood,-  and  destroying  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  conveyed,  but 
that  the  bite  of  the  European  viper,  though  fatal  to 
small  animals,  is  scarcely  ever  capable  of  producing 
any  immediately  dangerous  effects  on  the  human 
frame.  5.  The  same  matter  was  republished,  with 
many  additions,  in  the  TraitS  sur  le  venin  de  la  t7i- 
pHre,  sur  les  poisons  AmSricainf,  sur  le  laurier»cerise, 
et  sur  quelques  autres  poisons.  2  v.  4.  Flor.  1781. 
Germ.  Berl.  1787,  together  with  some  observations 
on  the  primitive  structure  of  the  animal  body,  expe* 
riments  on  the  reproduction  of  tlie  nerves,  and  re* 
marks  on  the  anatomy  of  the  eve.  6.  In  1766,  our 
author  published  an  essay  entitled  Nuove  osservaxi* 
oni  sopra  i  globetti  rossi  del  sangue.  8.  Lucca ;  con- 
futing the  assertions  which  had  lately  been  advanced 
by  Delia  Torre,  respecting  the  complicated  struc* 
ture  and  changes  of  form  of  the  globules  of  the 
blood.  8.  In  the  next  year  Osservaxioni  sopra  la 
ruQgine  del  £rano.  8.  Lucca,  I767,  describing  an 
animalcule  luce  an  eel,  to  which  he  attributes  the 
rust  of  coin,  but  which  has  not  always  been  found 
by  subsequent  observers  in  similar  cases,  perhaps 
for  want  of  an  accurate  distinction  of  the  disease  in* 
tended.  9.  There  is  also  a  Lettre  sur  fergot»  Jmtm. 
Phys.  VIL  p.  42.  10.  The  Leiiera  soprale  Idaiidi  a 
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Footana.  U  Tenie.  Opuscoli  Scelti.  VL  p.  108.  Milan,  1783, 
contains  an  account  of  the  hydatids  which  produce 
the  symptoms  of  vertigo  in  sheep.  12.  A  Lettre  ^ 
M.  •  •  •,  Joum.  Phy$>  VIL  p.  385,  contains  some  re- 
marks on  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  plants.  13.  In 
an  essay,  Sur  le  Tremelia,  Journ.  Phys,  VII.  p.  47, 
a  zoophyte  of  a  green  colour,  described  by  Adanson 
and  others  as  a  plant,  is  shown  to  consist  of  a  mul- 
titude of  little  animals  in  continual  motion. 

14.  Mr  Fontana  entered  also  ver}'  minutely,  but 
with  more  industry  than  accuracy  or  closeness  of 
reasoning,  into  the  chemical  novelties  which  occu- 
pied so  much  attention  throughout  Europe  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  had  tlie  merit  of  first  applying  the  discoveries 
of  Priestley  respecting  the  effects  of  the  nitric  oxyd 
to  the  examination  of  the  qualities  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, by  means  of  the  eudiometer,  which  is  the 
subject  of  his  Descrizione  e  mi  di  alcuni  siromenti 
per  muurar  la  salubritd  deW  aria,  S.  Flor.  1774'» 
4to,  1775,  and  is  further  illustrated  in  his  (15.)  Re- 
cherches  physiques  sur  la  nature  de  fair  dephlogistiquS 
et  de  l*atr  niireux.  8.  Par.  1776.  He  also  observed 
tlie  remarkable  property  that  charcoal  possesses,  of 
absorbing  several  times  its  bulk  of  different  gases. 
16.  In  the  Ricerche  Jisiche  sopra  Varia  Jissa,  4. 
Flor.  1775,  he  is  by  no  means  equally  fortunate, 
having  fancied  that  the  acidity  of  the  fixed  air  is 
not  essential  to  it,  but  accidentaUy  derived  from  the 
stronger  acid  employed  in  expelling  it  from  the 
earth  or  alkali.  17.  The  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1779,  p.  187,  contain  his  Experiments  and  Obser- 
vations on  the  Infidmmahle  Air  breathed  b^  various 
Animals,  consistingof  a  repetition  of  Scheele  s  attempt 
to  breathe  hydrogen  gas,  which  did  not  always  create 
a  sensation  of  immediate  uneasiness,  though  it  was . 
sometimes.productive  of  alarming  consequences.  18. 
In  the  same  volume,  p.  432,  we  find  an  interesting 
Account  of  the  Airs  extracted  from  different  kinds  of 
Waters^  voith  Thoughts  on  the  Salubrity  of  the  Air 
at  different  places,  showing  that  the  air  afforded  by 
water  is  very  different  under  different  circumstances, 
but  that  the  quality  of  the  atmosphere  itself  scarce- 
ly ever  exhibits  any  variations  which  can  be  render- 
ed sensible  by  chemical  tests. 
'  19.  To  the  Memoirs  of  the  Italian  Society  Fon- 
tana contributed  several  short  essays ;  the  first,  en- 
titled Principi  generali  della  soliditd  e  dellafuidit^ 
dei  corph  V^l-  I- P- 89*  Verona,  1782;  conuining 
the  prevalent  theories  of  the  day  respecting  the 
change  in  the  forms  of  aggregation  of  the  same  sub- 
tunce,  together  with  experiments  on  the  elasticity 
6f  different  gases.  20.  The  second  is  a  collection 
of  definitions,  entitled  Sopra  la  luce^  lafamma^  U 
colore  e  H  JlogisiOj  p.  104,  characterizing  these  sup- 
posed  elementary  principles  according  to  the  ideas 
of  Bergman,  Scheele,  and  others.  21.  In  a  later 
volume,  V.  p.  581  (1790),  we  find  a  Lettera  del 
Cavaliere  F,  Fontana  al  Sign,  de  Morveau^  in  which " 
it  is  conjectured  that  inflammable  air  may  be  a  com- 
pound  of  phlogiston  and  water,  and  it  is  observed 
that  the  white  crusts  of  flinte  contain  as  great  a  pro- 
portion of  pure  silica  as  theur  internal  parts.  Our 
author  remarks,  however,  that  his  attention  had  of 
late  been  much  distracted  from  chemical  pursuits  by 
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the  attention  required  for  the  completion  of  his  col«  Fontuu. 
lection  of  wax  models  of  anatomical  subjects,  and 
for  the  duplicates  which  he  was  preparing  for  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna  at  the  request  of  the  emperor. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  another  series  of  copies  of 
these  models  was  ordered  by  Bonaparte  to  be  sent 
to  Paris ;  but  it  was  there  judged  inferior  to  the  pre- 
parations already  existing  in  the  Ecole  de  Medecine, 
which  had  been  made  under  the  direction  of  Lau- 
monier,  and  Fontana*s  collection  was  sent  to  tho 
university  of  Montpellier.  He  was  latterly  en- 
gaged for  some  time  in  the  preparation  of  a  colossal 
model  of  a  man,  built  up  anatomically  of  all  his  com- 
ponent parts,  which  were  accurately  r^resented  in 
wood;  but  this  elaborate  design  was  never  com- 
pleted. 

22.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  few  other  chemi- 
cal and  mineralogical  papers  of  less  importance,  for 
instance  of  an  Analyse  de  la  Malachite^  Joum.  Phys. 
XI.  p.  509 ;  and,  23.  A  Lettre  sur  du  vitriol  de 
Magnesie  trouve  dans  des  carrieres  de  gypse^en  Pii* 
mont,  Joum.  Phys.  XXXIII.  p.  309.  24.  His  last 
work  is  entitled  Principes  raisonnfs  de  la  gtnSratum* 
He  was  also  meditating  an  essay  on  the  revivification 
of  animals  ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  it.  A 
collection  of  his  works,  translated  into  French  by 
Gibelin,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1785,  entitled 
Observations  Physiques  et  Chimiques* 

Fontana  had  become  acquainted  with  a  great 
number  of  contemporary  men  of  science,  by  having 
travelled  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose 
of  enriching  the  cabinet  of  which  he  was  superin- 
tendent ;  the  same  official  situation  brought  him  in- 
to contact  with  all  foreigners  of  distinction  who  pass* 
cd  through  Florence  in  their  travels ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  a  more  extensive  reputation  than 
many  philosophers  of  deeper  research  and  more  ir« 
resistible  penetration.  He  wore  the  habit  of  an  ec- 
clesiastic, and  was  not  uncommonly  called  Abb6; 
he  was  well  received  in  the  best  societies,  though 
his  manners  are  said  to  have  been  sometimes  a  little 
at  variance  with  the  dress  which  he  adopted.  He 
was  treated  with  great  respect  by  the  French  gene- 
rals, when  they  took  possession  of  Tuscany  in  1799, 
and  hence  he  became  the  object  of  some  suspicion 
upon  the  return  of  the  Austrians,  especially  with  the 
insurgents  of  Arezzo,  who  preceded  them,  and  by 
whom  he  was  for  a  short  time  imprisoned.  His. last 
illness  was  occasioned  by  an  accidental  fall  in  the 
street,  on  the  11th  January  1805,  and  he  died  the 
9th  March  I8O6,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  not  far 
from  tlie  tomb  of  Galileo.  His  Eloge  was  pronoun- 
ced by  Professor  Mangili  in  the  university  of  Pavia» 
the  12th  November  1612.  (Cuvier,  in  Biographic 
Universelle,  Vol.  XV.  8.  Par.  1816.)  (o.  r.) 

FONTANA  (Gregory),  a  profound  mathemati- 
cian and  natural  philosopher,  younger  brother  of 
Felix  Fontana,  was  bom  at  ViUa  de  Nogarola  near 
Roveredo,  the  7th  December  1735* 

He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
Roveredo,  and  continued  his  studies  at  Rome,  where 
he  entered  into  the  Scuole  Pie^  and  soon  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  talents  and  assiduity.  He  was  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  a  part  of  the  public  instruc* 
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Fontanm.  tiofi  in  the  BGhool  called  the  Collegio  Kazareno,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  sent  as  a  professor  to  SinigagHa. 
It  was  here  that  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the 
Marquis  Fagnani,  whose  example  and  assistance  con* 
tributed  very  much  to  the  advancement  of  his  ma- 
thematical studies^  to  which  he  very  soon  in  great 
measure  confined  his  attention.  He  was  then  re- 
maved  by  his  superiors  to  Bologna ;  but  his  co-ope- 
ration was  found  more  necessary  for  the  Pious 
Bchools,  which  had  lately  been  established,  at  Milan; 
and  he  here  obtained  the  patronage  and  friendship 
of  the  Count  de  Firraian,  the  Maecenas  of  the  clay, 
who  greatly  encouraged  the  publication  of  his  first 
works.  From  these  works  he  acquired  so  much 
credit,  that  he  was  summoned,  in  1763,  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  university 
of  Pavia,  and  he  was  appointed  by  Firmian  director 
of  the  public  library,  which  he  founded  about  the 
same  time  for  the  unhrersity.  Two  years  afterwards, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  professorship  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  which  was  become  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  celebrated  Boscovich,  and  he  filled  this  situa- 
tion with  high  reputation  for  thirty  years.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  great  variety  of  memoira,  and  did  not  even 
disdain  the  labour  of  a  translator,  when  he  thought 
that  it  could  be  useful  to  his  pupils  or  his  country-^ 
men ;  but  he  never  engaged  in  any  single  original 
work  of  great  extent;  for  notwithstanding  his  habitual 
industry,  his  disposition  was  too  volatile  to  allow  him 
to  confine  himself  long  enough  to  any  one  object  to 
effect  any  striking  innovation  in  the  complexion  of 
the  sciences  which  he  cultivated.  He  was  assiduous 
in  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  and  his  personal 
intercourse  with  society  was  extremely  limited, 
though  his  correspondence  with  men  of  science  was 
extensive.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  many 
notes  in  the  margin  of  the  books  that  he  read,  and 
the  volumes  which  composed  his  library  acquired  a 
double  value  from  this  circumstance.  In  April  1795, 
he  was  elected  a  foreign  Member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London.  About  this  time  his  health  began 
to  decline,  and  his  physicians  considered  him  as  hav- 
ing suffered  from  too  great  application  to  his  studies. 
In  1796,  he  received  great  marks  of  respect  from 
Bonaparte,  then  commanding  the  French  army  in 
Italy,  and  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  legislative 
body  of  the  newly  erected  Cisalpine  republic.  In 
1800,  having  resigned  the  professorship  at  Pavia,  he 
came  to  Milan,  and  was  afterwards  nominated  one  of 
the  Electoral  College  of  the  Dotti.  He  was  still  oc- 
cupied in  a  variety  of  literary  pursuits,  when  he  was 
attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  which  caused  his  death 
at  Milan,  the  24th  August  1805.  He  left  his  manu- 
scripts to  his  brother  Felix,  who  died  soon  after 
him.  An  unmarried  sister  survived  them  both,  and 
inherited  the  little  property  of  her  brothers,  which 
was  soon  exhausted,  and  she  was  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  distress.  At  last,  finding  no  protection 
in  a  country  to  which  her  family  had  done  so  much 
honour,  she  became  desperate,  and  drowned  herself 
in  the  canal  of  Milan. 

1-^7.  Father  Fontana's  principal  publications  were, 
-first,  aevenr  Academical  dissertations  on  various  de^ 
partments  of  mathematical  and  mechanical  science, 
among  which  are  the  Analjfteos  SublmiorU  Oputcula. 
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4p.  Ven.  1768,  and  the  Memorie  Matethatiche,  4-.  Pa-    Fontana. 
via,  1796.     8 — 23.  There  are  sixteen  short  memoirs 
in  the  Atti  deW  Academia  di  Sieiinn,   Their  subjects 
are,  8.  Astronomical  Problems,  Vol.  V.  1774.  p.  55. 

9.  Theorems  relating  to  the  Integral  Calculus,  p.  69. 

10.  Remarks  on  Incommensurable  Quantities,  p.  71. 

11.  On  the  Quantiti/  of  Air  in  the  Atmosphere,  p. 
76.  12.  On  the  Area  of  a  Spherical  Triangle,  p. 
63.  13.  On  the  Binomial  Theorem,  p.  88.  14.  On 
Accelerated  Motion,  p.  92.  15.  On  Projectiles,  p. 
97.  16.  On  a  Phenomenon  of  Vision,  p.  103,  at- 
tempting to  explain  the  comparative  brightness  of  an 
object  seen  by  one  and  by  both  eyes.  17.  On  the 
Effect  cf  the  Solar  and  Lunar  Attraction  upon  the 
Height  of  the  Barometer^  p.  116.  18.  On  the  Ma* 
themcUical  Discoveries  of  Cardaniand  Cavalieri,  I9. 
An  Essay  on  the  Gradual  Renewtd  of  the  Blood  of  an 
Animal,  and  on  the  Principles  of  Com^wund  Inter- 
est  and  Discount,  Vol.  V.  I78I,  p.  161.  20.  On 
the  Axis  of  Equilibrium,  p.  173.  21.  On  Curves 
described  by  the  Centre  of  Gravity,  p.  177.  22. 
On  the  Centres  of  Gravity  of  Hyperbolic  Spaces  or 
Figures,  p.  180.  23.  On  Indefinite  Equations,  and 
on  the  Method  of  Indeterminates,  p.  184. 

24*-40.  There  are  also  a  great  variety  of  papers 
in  the  Memorie  deUa  Society  Italiana  delle  Scienzci, 
Among  them  we  have,  24.  An  Essay  oh  the  Descent 
of  a  Body,  on  a  Convex  Surface,  Vol.  I.  Verona, 
1782,  p.  94.  25.  Remarks  on  the  Measurement  of 
Light,  p.  Ill,  in  which  the  elegant  experiments 
of  Lambert  are  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the 
uniformity  of  the  light  of  the  sun's  disc ;  an  essay 
which  would  have  saved  a  great  Parisian  astrono- 
mer some  useless  labour  and  calculation,  if  it  had 
excited  his  attention.  26.  On  the  Logarithms  of 
Negative  Quantities^  p.  183.  27.  On  the  Equation 
of  a  Curve  on  Two  False  Theorems^  and  on  Harmo^. 
nic  Series,  Vol.  II.  1784,  p.  423.  28.  On  the 
Pressure  of  Fluids,  p.  192.  29.  On  Centrifugal 
Force,  p.  325.  SO.  On  Series,  p.  326.  31.  On 
Converging  Series  formed  by  the- Products  of  the  odd 
and  even  numbers^  Vol.  III.  1786,  p.  174.  31. 
Analytical  Researches  on  Refraction,  on  Perpetual 
Motion^  on  the  Integration  of  Equations,  on  Collision^ 
on  the  Resolution  of  Forces,  and  on  the  Pressure  of 
Beams.  There  is  also  an  Essay  on  BugMs  combi* 
nation  of  Mirrors,  and  another  on  the  Quantity  of 
Light  Reflected  by  a  Mirror  in  a  Given  Direction. 
41«-"51.  Five  papers  of  G.  FonUna  appear  in  the 
Memoirs  qf  the  Academy  of  Turin  for  1804,  6v6 
in  the  Biblioteca  Fisica  d'Europa,  and  four  in  the 
Physicomedical  Journal  qf  Pavia,  Of  these  one  of 
the  most  interesting  relates  to  the  Magnifying  Power 
ofTdescopes,  and  ]a  reprinted  in  the  XVth  Volume 
of  the  Raccolta  di  Opuscoli,  published  at  Milan. 

S5»  Of  his  translations,  the  principal  are  La 
Dottrina  degli  azxardi  di  A.  Moivre,  Pavia,  1776, 
with  additions,  said  to  be  a  piratical  publication. 
56.  Saggio  di  una  d\fesa  delta  Dmna  Revelazione, 
di  L.  Eulero,  Pavia,  1777.  57^  DisseHazione  di 
Moskdm  sopra  Vapera  di  Origene  contro  Celso,  Pa* 
via,  1778,  with  notes.  58.  The  Hydrodynamics,  and 
other  Mathemaiical  Works  qf  Boisut,  Sienna,  1779. 
59*  Campendio  di  un  corso  di  Fisica  dd  Sign.  G. 
Atwoodp  Pavia,  1781*    60.   Saggio  sopra  i  prindpi 
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Fontaiu    detta  camposizhne  itofica^  dd  Sign.  HUl^  Alvfa,  1 769; 
It         with  an  appendix.     61.  Disc^rso  PrMminare  agli 
atti  della  Society  Linneana  di  Londra,  del  S^m.  J. 
O.  Smith,  Pavia,  1792.    62.  Sermone  tul  MaHirio 
da  re  Carlo  L  dal  Dr  G.  Swift,  Pavia,  1796.   69. 


L'Eienumdetta  Ft&wl4havcko  9  epaeeih  m/P  hig^ 
terrat  ai  A*  Young*    Pavia^  1794. 

(GuiLLON  til  Biograpkie  Univenelle,  Vol.  XV.  8* 
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FOOD. 


KJvR  obsenrationt  upon  this  subject  may  be  con- 
veniently arranged  as  relating  to  the  Sdedion,  Prt'^ 
servaiion,  and  Preparation  of  the  various  substances 
which  are  commonly  used  for  Food. 

Selbctiok. 

Gcnenl  Ob-  Animal  matters  in  genehd  are  safe  articles  of 
serratioDs.  ^^  j^  regard  to  the  higher  classes,  the  manraui. 
lia  and  birds,  this  is  universally  true  of  those  in  a 
state  of  health.  A  feir  exceptions  occur  among  the 
fishes,  depending  either  upon  the  constitution  «f 
certain  persons,  who  are  injuriously  affected  by  sub- 
stances generally  alimentary,  or  upon  some  singula- 
rity  in  the  nature  of  the  individual  fish  by  which  it 
becomes  poisonous,  although  tlie  species  is  generally 
nutritioas  and  wholesome.  As  we  dea<^d  stul 
.  lower  in  the  scale,  these  exceptions  occur  more  fre« 
quently,  and  more  species  are  absolutely  and  uni- 
versally unwholesome,  or  furnish  poisons  hurtAil  !• 
every  constitution.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the 
alimentary  vegetables  form  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  whole,  and  almost  an  equal  number  are  ab- 
solutely poisonous,  or  at  least  injurious,  except  when 
given  in  small  quantities,  to  counteract  some  existing 
disease. 
Huadnipeds.  Although  quadrupeds,  without  exception,  fismish 
articles  which  may  be  safelv  used  as  food,  their 
flesh  differs  much  m  palatibility,  and  probably  in  its 
nutritious  qualities.  There  is  also  no  part  of  this 
dass  of  animals  that  may  not  be,  and  indeed  is  not 
occasionally  used  as  food,  although  the  flesh,  or  vo- 
luntary muscles  upon  the  limbs,  trunk,  and  head,  is 
by  far  the  most  considerable  and  important.  The 
heart,  the  largest  of  the  involuntary  muscles,  is  abo 
commonly  eaten ;  and  the  brain,  and  spinal  marrow 
or  pith ;  all  the  glands,  the  kidneys,  liver,  udder,  and 
sweetbread ;  the  compound  internal  organs,  the 
lungs,  stomach,  and  intestines,  the  uterus,  placenta, 
and  even  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  the  fat  and 
marrow  of  the  bones ;  the  blood  and  skin  are  all 
nutfitious,  and  some  of  them  highly  prised,  and 
even  the  bones  themselves  can  be  made  to  furnish 
much  wholesome  nutriment.  Also  the  milk  of  all 
quadrupeds  is  alimentary,  and  generally  agreeable. 

These  various  organs,  atthou^  each  of  them 
contains  several  immediate  principles,  considered 
chemically,  are  characteriaed  by  some  difierence  in 
their  compontion.  The  moscolar  flesh  consists 
principally  of  fibrine,  combined  wifli  some  geladn*- 
ous  mucus  and  oemaaome;  the  t»ndons>of  the  muscles, 
on  the  contraiy,  are  little  else  than  gelatine  in  a  very 


dense  form*  This  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  skin, 
the  membranes  in  general,  and  the  ligaments.  Brain 
and  medullary  nervous  matter  consist  chiefly  of  coa- 
gulated albttmen,  which  also,  perhaps,  entera  largely 
into  the  composition  of  glands.  The  ftt,  suet,  and 
marrow  of  the  bones,  are  difierent  forms  of  concrete 
animal  oil.  All  these  principles  are  digestible  and  ni»- 
tritious,  iMt  in  what  oompsirative  degree,  is  &r  firom 
being  ascertained.  According  to.popular  opinion,  ii 
is  nearly  inversely  as  their  solubility  in  water,  muscu- 
lar flesh  lieing  considered  to  furnish  the  strongest 
aliment^  and  gelatiiioiis  organs  the  lightest.  But 
these  substances  are  not  exactly  similar  in  all  ani- 
mals, nor  even  m  the  same  anhnal  at  difierent  pe* 
nods  of  life. 

In  general,  the  flesh  and  other  parts  are  coarser  9i«. 
in  proportion'  to  the  siae  of  the  animal,  not  only 
when  aiflerent  in  kind,  but  in  different  varieties  of 
the  same  species,  although  well  grown  individuala 
of  the  same  variety  are  always  better  than  these 
which  have  not  been  sufficiently  nourished.  Thus, 
the  flesh  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  have  been 
found  to  be  very  coarse  and  unpalatable,  while  that 
of  the  rat  and  smaller  quadrupeds  is  very  delicate. 
The  larger  varieties  of  the  ox  and  sheep,  also,  are 
inferior  to  the  smaller,  as  the  kyloes  of  the  Westeni 
Islands,  and  the  sheep  of  Wales  and  the  Highlanda 
of  Scotland.  .  ^^ 

The  whole  organs  of  young  animak  are  much  ^^ 
more  gelatinous  than  those  of  Uie  adult  and  aged, 
while  these  contain  more  fibrine  and  extract.  Hence 
the  flesh  of  young  animals  is  more  bland  and  tender, 
and  yields  most  to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  while 
that  of  aged  animals  is  more  savoury,  even  to  rank* 
ness,  and  is  firm  to  toughness. 

The  flesh  of  very  young  animals  b  to  our  palates 
unpleasantly  soft  and  flabby,  qualities  of  which  every 
one  is  a  judge ;  but  it  is  at  no  period  of  life,  not 
even  in  the  foetal  sUte,  actually  unwholesome ;  and, 
therefore,  there  was  no  rational  ground  for  that  en- 
actment, which  provided,  that  no  butcher  shall  kill 
any  calf  to  wM  being  under  five  weeks  old.  (L  James, 
c.  82.  $  2. 25.)  The  fact  is,  that  cows,  laige  with  ealf, 
are  frequently  killed,  and  the  foetus  is  always  sold  as 
very  young  veal,  and  preferred  by  some  people.  By 
our  butchers,  calves  are  killed  at  Irom  six  to  sixteen 
weeks,  but  they  are  reckoned  best  at  ten  or  twelve. 
Lambs  are  generally  killed  at  from  eight  weeks  to 
half  a- year. 

The  flesh  of  quadrupeds  in  the  vigour  of  life  is 
more  striney,  and  i^un  becomes  shorter  as  it  ad«. 
vanoes  to  md  age^  when  it  becomes  dry  and  innntri* 
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Sdeeiiott  of  ^ous.  Toung  annuals  Ao  difibr  from  tbofe  that  are 
^  ^^  ^  aged^  in  the  distribution  of  the  fat«  whidi,  in  the  lat- 
-^^^^  ter,  18  chiefly  collected  in  masses  or  layers  external 
to  the  muscles ;  and,  in  the  latter,  is  more  inter- 
spersed amoing  the  muscular  fibres^  giving  the  flesh 
a  marbled  appearance,  which  is  idways  a  desirable 
property  of  butcher  meat. 

The  beef  of  the  larger  breeds  of  oxen  is  in  per- 
fection when  the  animal  is  about  seven  years  old, 
that  of  the  smaller  breeds  a  year  or  two  aooner.  Cow- 
beef,  on  the  contrary,  can  scarcely  be  too  young. 
The  flesh  of  a  young  heifer  is  highly  esteemed,  that 
of  an  old  fattened  cow  is  very  bad.  Wedder  mut- 
ton is  in  perfection  at  five  years.  Ewe  mutton  is 
best  when  about  two  years  old.  Sucking  pigs  are 
killed  about  three  weeks  old ;  but  pork  diflers  from 
other  kinds  of  butcher  meat  in  not  requiring  age  to 
mellow  it ;  so  that,  swine  for  pork  are  killed  at  from 
six  to  twelve  months  old,  but  for  brawn,  age  is  an 
advantage,  or  rather  necessary.  The  buck  of  the 
lallowdeer  may  be  killed  at  six,  but  is  better  at 
eight  years  of  age.  The  female,  in  general,  being 
naturally  more  tender,  and  getting  tough  rather  than 
mellowing  by  age,  is  sooner  in  perfection. 
Sex.  The  sex  also  greatly  influences  the  quality  of  the 

flesh,  that  of  the  female  being  always  more  delicate 
and  fine  grained  than  that  of  the  entire  male,  of 
which  the  fibres  are  stronger  and  the  taste  more 
rank.    Indeed,  the  influence  of  the  genital  organs  on 
the  flesh  of  animals  is  very  remarkable.    The  deli« 
cacv  of  the  flesh,  even  of  the  female,  is  greatly  improv- 
ed by  removing  the  ovaries,  or  spaying  them  as  it  is 
called.    Every  day  the  testes  are  permitted  to  re- 
main, even  though  totally  inactive  as  to  their  proper 
function,  injures  the  delicacy  of  the  veal  of  the 
bullrcalf ;  and  an  animal  whidi  is  not  castrated  un- 
til aifler  puberty*  always  retains  much  of  the  rank- 
ness  and  coarseness  of  the  entire  male.  Daubenton  * 
directs  that  the  male  lambs  should  be  castrated  at 
from  eight  to  fifteen  d^  after  their  birth,  although 
it  is  not  usual  to  perform  the  operation  until  tibe 
a^e  of  three  weeks,  or  even  five  or  six  months. 
But  their  flesh  b  never  so  good  as  when  they  are 
castrated  at  eight  days.    Huzard  goes  fiurther,  and 
recommends  it  to  be  performed  in  a  day  or  two  af- 
ter their  birth,  or  as  soon  as  the  testes  oescend  into 
the  scrotum.    The  female  lambs  are  also  spayed  oc- 
casionally in  France,  to  render  their  flesh  more  deli- 
cate, and  to  improve  the  wool ;  but  the  operation 
cannot  be  performed  until  the  ovaries  have  acquired  a 
sufficient  size  to  be  broueht  out  with  the  finger,  when 
about  three  weeks  old.   In  this  country,  the  sow  pigs, 
which  are  not  reserved  for  breeding,  are  all  spayed 
when  about  four  weeks  old ;  the  boar  pigs  are  cas- 
trated a  week  sooner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  males 
of  thtfse  races  in  which  the  testes  are  active  only  at 
certain  seasons,  as  the  deer  tribe,  have  the  coarse 
rank  fLeah  of  entire  males  only  when  rutting,  and  at 


an  other  times  they  much  more  resemble  the  cas-  Sdeedmsr 

trated  individuals  of  those  animals,  such  as  the  bull,     J^'^ 

which  are  always  capable  of  procreating  their  spe- 

cies.  Even  with  the  ram  there  is  a  short  period,  when 

the  flesh  is  less  rank,  and  during  the  rutting  season 

it  is  intolerable.    Buck  venison  is  highly  esteemed, 

and  the  boar  is  preferred  for  making  brawn. 


The  manner  in  which  the  animal  has  been  fed  has 
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also  considerable  influence  on  the  quality  of  the 
flesh.  Generally  the  lean  of  fat  animals  is  better 
than  that  of  those  that  are  poor,  and  perhaps  an  ani- 
mal in  a  state  of  nature  can  never  be  too  fat.  Arti- 
ficial fattening  may,  however,  be  carried  too  far,  and 
the  practicecf  feeding  oxen  on  oil-cake  for  the  market 
is  now  almost  laid  aside,  as  the  beef  acquired  from  it 
an  unpleasant  rancidity.  Also  unwholesome  fatness, 
such  as  that  which  takes  place  In  the  first  stage  of 
the  rot,  and  which,  it  is  said  upon  very  good  autho- 
rity,  some  butchers  induce  artificially,  is  certainly, 
not  desirable.  "  Several  graziers  and  butchers,  hav- 
ing observed,  that  sheep  are  much  disposed  to  feed 
during  the  first  stage,  or  four  weeks  after  being 
tainted,  omit  no  opportunity  of  producing  it  to  in- 
crease their  profits."  f  But  it  is  not  only  in  regard 
to  fatness  that  the  flesh  of  animals  is  affected  by  the 
nature  of  their  food,  for  its  flavour  »  materially  al-  ' 
tared  by  it,  and  an  epicure  will  readily  distinguish 
by  the  taste,  whether  mutton,  of  the  same  race,  has 
been  fed  upon  turnips,  or  upon  the  natural  grasses 
of  a  highland  farm. 

The  effect  of  the  food  is  more  ^parent  in  pork 
than  in  any  other,  kind  of  butcher  meat.  The  fat  of 
pigs  fed  on  skimmed  milk,  though  sour,  is  firmer, 
and  vastly  superior  to  that  of  hogs  fed  upon  peas  or 
meal.  And  Kir  Jackson  says,  we  have  no  pork  in 
England  or  Ireland  equal  to  that  of  Sardinia,  where 
the  hogs  are  almost  wild,  and  fattened  upon  ches- 
nuts. 

The  season  of  the  jrear  has  considerable  influence  Sssmb. 
on  the  quality  of  butcher  meat,  thourii  less  than  up- 
on other  kinds  of  aliment.  Its  influence  depends 
upon  the  more  or  less  plentiful  supply  of  food,  upon 
the  periodical  change  which  takes  place  in  the  body 
of  the  animal,  and  upon  temperature.  In  season 
and  out  of  season  are  words  often  vaguely  q>plied, 
meaning,  most  commonly  and  correctly,  the  period 
of  the  year  in  which  the  substance  in  question  is  na- 
turally best  and  worst,  but  also  occasionally  ex- 
pressing the  good  or  bad  condition  of  the  indivi* 
dual  animal,  without  any  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  species  in  general ;  and  lastly  and  most  im« 
properly,  meaning,  that  it  is,  at  that  time,  de- 
sired or  rejected  by  the  higher  classes  of  society  as 
i>eing  rare  or  common.  The  flesh  of  most  full 
grown  quadrupeds  is  in  highest  season  during  the 
first  months  of  winter,  after  having  enjoyea  the 
advantage  of  the  abundance  of  fresh  summer  food. 
Its  flavour  then  begins  to  be  injured  by  the  turnips 


•  Insiruetion  pour  les  Bergerst  Sfc.  par  Daubenton  puUiiepar  ordre  du  Gouvernemenij  avec  des  notes  par 
J.  B.  Huzard,  4me  Ed.  augment^.    8vo.    Paris,  1810. 

t  An  Inmarv  into  the  Rot  in  Sheep  and  other  Aninuds.  By  EdWard  Harrison,  M.D.  F.R.A.S.  Ed* 
Ac  8vo.    I^ndoni  180i. 
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Selection  of  given  as  winter  food,  and  in  spring  it  gets  lean  from  de- 
,  I?^    ficiency  of  food.  Altliough  beef  and  matton  are  never 
^■^"""^^^^^  absolutely  out  of  season,  or  not  fit  for  the  table,  they 
are  best  in   November,  December,  and  January. 
Pork  is  absolutely  bad  or  out  of  season  during  the 
summer  months,  and  is  only  good  in  those  of  winter. 
The   males  of  the  deer  tribe  are  in  highest  sea- 
son from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  beginning  of 
September,  when  they  begin  to  rut,  afler  which  they 
become  thin  and  exhausted*    Females  in  general  are 
out  of  condition  when  they  are  suckling,  or  have 
lately  suckled  or  given  milk.    Does  which  have  had 
no  kid,  or  were  soon  deprived  of  it,  follow  the  gene- 
ral rule  of  castrated  animals,  and  are  in  season  from 
the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of  February. 
Their  condition  is  not  much  affected  during  the  first 
months  of  pregnancy.     The  season  of  the  year  when 
the  young  of  quadrupeds  liave  acquired  the  proper 
age  for  being  used  as  aliment,  is  the  period  when 
they  are  in  season.     This  is  naturally  in  the  summer 
months,  when  lamb,  veal,  kid,  and  fawns  are  most 
abundant.     But  breeders  continue  to  furnish  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy  with  the  two  first  of  these  at 
almost  every  season  of  the  year,  by  selecting  certain 
breeds,  such  as  the  Dorsetshire  sheep,  which  lamb 
very  early,  or  by  treating  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  the  female  to  come  in  heat  at  an.  unnatural 
time.    In  this  way,  lamb  is  procured  as  an  article 
of  luxury,  as  early  as  November  and  December; 
and  on  the  contrary,  by  keeping  the  ewe  on  a 
cold  and  poor  hill  pasture,  the  lambing  season  is  re- 
tarded. 
Mode  of  The  mode  of  killing  has  considerable  effect  on  the 

Killing.  £[^|j  ^f  ^Q  animal.  Most  of  those  slaughtered  for 
food  are  either  bled  to  death,  or  are  bled  profusely 
immediately  afler  being  deprived  of  life  in  some 
other  way. 

The  common  mode  of  killing  cattle  in  this  king- 
dom is,  by  striking  them  on  the  forehead  with  a 
pole-axe,  and  then  cutting  their  throats  to  bled 
them.  But  this  metliod  is  cruel  and  not  free  from 
danger.  The  animal  is  not  always  brought  down  by 
the  tirst  blow,  and  the  repetition  is  difficult  and  un- 
certain, and  if  the  animal  be  not  very  well  secured, 
accidents  may  happen.  Lord  Somerville,  *  there- 
fore, endeavoured  to  introduce  the  method  of  pithing 
or  laying  cattle,  by  dividing  the  spinal  marrow  above 
the  origin  of  the  phrenic  Derves,  as  is  commonly  prac- 
tised in  Barbury,  Spain,  Portugal,  Jamaica,  and  in 
some  parts  of  England ;  and  Mr  Jackson  says,  that 
**  the  best  method  of  killing  a  bullock,  is  by  thrusting 
a  sharp*pointed  knife  into  the  spinal  marrow,  when  the 
bullock  will  immediately  fall  without  any  struggle, 
then  cut  the  arteries  about  the  heart."  f  Although 
the  operation  of  pithing  is  not  so  difficult  but  it  may, 
with  some  practice,  be  performed  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty^ and  although  Lord  Somerville  took  a  man 
with  him  to  Portugal  to  be  instructed  in  the  method, 
and  has  made  it  a  condition  that  the  prize  cattle 


shall  be  pithed  instead  of  being  knocked  down,  still 
pithing  is  not  becoming  general  in  Britain.  This 
may  be  partly  owing  to  prejudice ;  but  we  have  been 
told  that  the  flesh  of  the  cattle  killed  in  this  way  in 
Portugal  is  very  dark,  and  becomes  soon  putrid,  pro- 
bably from  the  animal  not  bleeding  well  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  heart  being  interrupted 
before  the  vessels  of  the  neck  are  divided.  It  there- 
fore seems  preferable  to  bleed  the  animal  to  death 
directly,  as  is  practised  by  the  Jew  butchers. 

The  Mosaic  law  so  strictly  prohibits  the  eating  of 
blood,  that  the  Talmud  contains  a  body  of  regula- 
tions concerning  the  killing  of  animals ;  and  the  JewSj 
as  a  point  of  religion,  will  not  eat  the  flesh  of  any 
animal  not  killed  by  a  butcher  of  their  own  persua- 
sion. Their  method  is  to  tie  all  the  four  feet  of  the 
animal  together,  bring  it  to  the  ground,  and,  turning 
its  head  back,  to  cut  the  throat  at  once  down  to  the 
bone,  with  a  long,  very  sharp,  but  not  pointed  knife, 
dividing  all  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck.  In  this 
way  the  blood  is  discharged  quickly  and  completely. 
The  e£fect  is  indeed  said  to  be  so  obvious,  that  some 
Christians  will  eat  no  meat  bat  what  has  been  killed 
by  a  Jew  butcher.  . 

Calves,  pigs,  sheep,  and  lambs,  are  all  killed  b^ 
dividing  at  once  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck.  Ani- 
mals which  are  killed  by  accident,  as  by  being 
drowned,  hanged,  or  frozen,  or  by  a  fall,  or  rave- 
nous animal,  are  not  absolutely  unwholesome.  In- 
deed, they  only  differ  from  those  killed  methodically 
in  not  being  bled,  which  is  also  the  case  with  ani- 
mals that  are  snared,  and  in  those  killed  by  hounds* 
Animals  which  die  a  natural  death  should  never  be 
eaten,  as  there  are  undeniable  instances  of  disease, 
and  even  death  being  the  consequence. 

Animals  frequently  undergo  some  preparation  be- 
.  fore  they  are  killed.  They  are  commonly  kept  with^ 
out  food  for  some  time,  as  if  killed  with  full  stomachs 
their  flesh  is  considered  not  to  keep  well.  Oxen  are 
commonly  fasted  two  or  three  days,  smaller  animals 
a  day,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  practice  must  not 
be  carried  too  far,  as  the  opposite  effect  will  be 
produced  by  the  animal  falling  off  or  getting  fe- 
verish. It  is  generally  understood  that,  in  order  to 
have  veal  very  white,  the  calf  is  repeatedly  bled 
largely  before  it  is  killed.  But  the  practice  does 
not  seem  to  be  very  common.  It  is  altogether  de- 
nied by  the  feeders,  and  not  confessed  by  the  but- 
chers. We  are  not,  therefore,  able  to  say  what  its 
effects  would  be ;  but  Dr  Lister  has  stated  that  no- 
thing contributes  more  to  the  whiteness  and  tender- 
ness of  the  flesh  of  calves  than  often  bleeding  them, 
by  which  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  is  ex- 
hausted, and  nothing  but  colourless  serum  remains. 
A  much  more  cruel  method  of  preparation  for 
slaughter  used  to  be  practised,  though  now  much  less 
frequently,  in  regard  to  the  bull.  By  some  ancient 
mimicipal  laws,  no  butcher  was  allowed  to  expose 
any  bull-beef  for  sale,  unless  it  had  been  previously 
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Selection  baited.  The  reason  of  this  regulation  probably 
ofj'owt  was,  that  baiting  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
'^^^'^^ flesh  or  muscular  fibre  much  more  tender;  for  it 
is  a  universal  law  of  the  animal  economy  that, 
when  animals  have  undergone  excessive  fatigue 
immediately  before  death,  or  have  suffered  from 
a  lingering  deaths  their  flesh,  though  it  becomes 
sooner  rigid,  also  becomes  sooner  tender  than  when 
suddenly  deprived  of  life  in  a  state  of  health.  The 
flesh  of  hunted  animals  also  is  soon  tender  and  soon 
spoils ;  *  and  it  is  upon  this  principle  only,  that  the 
quality  of  pigs*  flesh  could  be  improved  by  the  horrid 
cruelty,  said  to  be  practised  by  the  GermanSy  of 
whipping  the  animal  to  death.  Another  part  of  Uie 
same  receipt,  to  roast  a  pig  wild  boar  fashion^  con- 
sists in  makmg  him  swallow,  some  hours  before  death, 
a^quantity  of  vinegar  aromatised  with  herbs.  We  no- 
tice this,  because  we  think  the  action  of  vinegar  given 
to  animals  some  hours  before  death,  in  rendering  the 
fibre  mellow,  deserves  to  be  examined.  It  is  a  common 
practice  in  the  country  to  give  poultry  a  spoonful  or 
two  of  vinegar  sometime  before  they  are  killed,  when 
they  are  to  be  dressed  immediately.  Popular  practices 
are  seldom  without  some  foundation,  and  with  this, 
the  fact  that  acetic  acid  or  vinegar  has  a  peculiar 
chemical  action  upon  fibrine,  connects  itself.  The 
Moors  in  West  Barbar}',  before  they  kill  a  hedge* 
hog,  which  is  esteemed  a  princely  dish  among  them, 
*'  rub  his  back  against  the  ground^  by  holding  his  feet 
betwixt  two,  as  men  do  a  saw  that  saws  stones,  till 
it  has  done  squeaking,  and  then  they  cut  its  throat.** 
(Mr  Jones^  Phil.  Trans.  No.  254.) 
fikds.  ^   There  is  no  bird,  and  no  part  of  any  bird,  nor  any 

bird's  egg  which  may  not  be  safely  used  as  food. 
Gmelin  quotes  a  singular  instance  of  some  persons 
having  been  much  affected  afVer  eating  larks ;  and 
suspects  that  the  flesh  of  the  birds  may  have  been 
rendered  poisonous  by  their  having  fed  upon  hem- 
lock-seed, which  they  eat  with  impunity.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt'  that  this  must  be  a  mistake,  for 
larks  are  a  common  and  favourite  food  in  the  very 
country  where  this  accident  is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened. 

The  flef  h  of  birds  differs  very  much  in  its  sensible 
properties,  not  only  in  different  kinds^  but  even  in 
the  different  muscles  of  the  same  bird.  The  pecto- 
ral muscles  which  move  the  wings  are  whiter,  drier, 
and  more  tender  than  those  which  move  the  legs. 
The  tendons  of  the  legs  are  also  very  strong,  and  at 
a  certain  age  become  bony  ;  but  the  flesh  of  the  legs^ 
when  suflBciently  tender,  either  from  the  bird  being 
^oung,  or  from  long  keeping,  or  sufiicient  cookery, 
IS  more  juicy  and  savoury  than  that  of  the  wings. 
Of  a  few  birds^  especially-  the  woodcock  and  snipe,^ 
tlie  legs  are  at  all  times  preferred  to  the  breast.  In 
the  bTack«cock,  the  outer  layer  of  the  pectoral 
muscles  h  of  a  dark  brown  colour^  while  tlie  inner 
is  white.  A  similar  difference  is  observed  in  many 
other  birds,  and  perhaps  it  is  general  in  a  slrght  de- 
gree.     The  muscular  o^ns  of  birds  differ  from 


those  of  quadrupeds  in    their   flesh   never  bemg  ^^^^ 
marbled,  or  having  fat  mixed  with  the  muscular ^^J~V 
fibres.  ^^^ 

There  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  flesh  of  the<lifr 
ferent  classes  of  birds ;  but  no  very  accurate  distri* 
butlon  of  them  in  this  respect  can  be  made,  as, 
though  the  extremes  are  sufficiently  marked,  they 
run  insensibly  into  each  other.  We  may,  however, 
notice,  as  sufficiently  distinct,  1.  the  white-fleshed, 
exemplified  in  the  common  fowl  and  turkey;  2* 
dark-fleshed  game,  grouse,  black-cock ;  S.  aquatic, 
goose,  duck ;  and,  4.  rapacious,  hawks  and  owls^ 
Several  species  of  the  first  and  third  classes  are  do« 
mesticated,  and  reared  in  great  numbers  as  esteem- 
ed  articles  of  food.  The  white  fleshed  birds  are  ve- 
ry generally  llked^  when  good  of  their  kind,  and  by 
many  are  preferred  to  game,  which,  however,  when 
sufficiently  kept,  is  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of 
an  epicures  table.  It  then  has  acquired  a  peculiar 
odour,  cslWed  Jiitnet,  and  an  aromatic  very  bitter 
taste,  most  sensible  in  the  back.  The  aquatic  birds, 
both  swimmers  and  waders,  are  generally  eaten, 
and  many  of  them  are  very  delicate ;  but,  in  ge« 
neral,  they  are  disposed  to  become  very  fat,  and  of* 
ten  acquire  a  rancid  and  fishy  taste.  This  is  chief* 
ly  connected  with  the  fat,  and  may  be  somewhat 
avoided,  by  skinning  the  bird,  and  removing  the  in- 
side fat,  before  cooking.  Of  the  rapacioiy  birds 
none  are  eaten,  partly  perhaps  from  prejudice,  and 
partly  because  those  which  touch  canrion  acquire  a 
cadaverous  smell. 

The  muscular  fibre  is  coarser  in  the  larger  than  in 
the  spoaller  birds  of  the  same  class,  and  it  becomes 
less  tender  as  they  get  older.  It  is  also  much  influ* 
enced  by  sex,  although  of  some  birds  the  young 
cock  is  preferred ;  chiefly,  we  apprehend,  on  account 
of  its  greater  size  and  handsome  appearance.  By 
removing  the  sexual  organs  «t  an  early  age,  both 
sexes  are  much  improved  for  the  use  of  the  table, 
becoming  larger,  fatter,  and  more  tender,  as  we  see 
in  the  capon  and  poulard.  The  manner  in  which 
birds  are  fed  affects  both  their  fatness*  and  flavour. 
Birds  seldom  get  very  fat  in  their  wild  state,  or  when 
domesticated,  if  allowed  to  go  at  large.  The  art  of 
fattening  poultry  consists  in  supplying  them  with 
abundance  of  healthy  food,  and  confining  them.  A- 
quatic  birds,  ducks  and  geese  in  particular,  must  ba 
prevented  from  going  into  the  water,  both  because 
they  never  get  fat,  but  also  acquire  a  rancid  fishy 
taste. 

The  fattening  of  fowls  for  the  London  market  is  aModeiof 
considerable  branch  of  rural  economy  in  some  con-fiittcaikiBS- 
venient  situations.  **  They  are  put  up  in  a  dark 
place,  and  crammed  with  a  paste  made  of  barley 
meal,  mutton  suet,  and  some  treacle  or  coarse  su- 
gar, mixed  with  milk,  and  are  found  to  be  complete- 
ly ripe  in  a  fortnight.  If  kept  longer,  the  fever  that 
is  induced  by  this  continued  state  of  repletion  ren- 
ders them  red  and  unsaleable,  and  frequently  kiUs 
them."  f     But  fowls  brought  to  thb  state  of  artificial 
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Selectioa    obesltj  are  never  to  well  flavoured  in  the  flesh,  and 
^^  .  probably  not  so  salubrious  as  those  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, fattened  in  a  more  natural  way.     The  great 
secret  of  having  fine  pullets  is  cleanliness,  and  high 
keeping  with  the  best  corn. 

Epicures,  in  all  ages,  have  been  exceedingly  whim- 
sical in  the  selection  of  certain  parts  of  particular 
birds  as  dainties,  and  the  ancients  more  so  than  the 
moderns ;  for  although  we  still  prize  the  combs  of 
the  common  fowl,  the  trail  of  the  woodcock,  and 
even  collect  with  care  the  dreg  which  drops  from  it 
in  the  process  of  roasting,  the  guts  of  the  bustard, 
the  gizzard  and  liver  of  the  goose,  and  the  feet  of 
the  duck ; — we  find  that  Roman  epicures  delighted 
in  the  brains  of  ostriches  and  parrots,  the  tongue  of 
the  flamingoe,  and  the  enlarged  liver  of  the  goose. 
The  last  still  continues  among  our  continental 
neighbours  to  be  in  great  request,  and  the  providing 
them  is  a  considerable  branch  of  rural  economy  in 
some  provinces.  It  is  said,  that,  at  Strasburgh,  it  is 
efiected  by  actually  sewing  up  the  anus  of  the  tor- 
tured animal^  ader  a  certain  preparation ;  but  we 
have  not  met  with  the  barbarity  set  down  in  print, 
and  it  is  perhaps  not  true,  otherwise  so  striking  an 
exemplification  of  Sir  £.  Home's  doctrine,  that  the 
fatness  of  animals  depended  upon  the  length  of  their 
intestinal  canal,  and  the  length  of  time  the  feces 
were  retained  in  it,  would  not  have  escaped  his  no- 
tice. The  proce^a  followed  in  different  parts  of 
France  is  described  at  length  *  by  Sonnini :  '*  The 
object  of  the  third  methmi  is  to  enlarge  the  liver. 
Nobody  is  ignorant  of  the  endeavours  of  sensuality 
to  cause  the  whole  vital  forces  to  be  determined 
towards  this  part  of  the  animal,  by  giving  it  a  kind 
of  hepatic  cachexy.  In  Alsace,  the  individual  buys 
a  lean  goose,  which  he  shuts  up  in  a  small  box 
of  fir,  so  tight  that  it  cannot  turn  in  it.  The 
bottom  is  furnished  with  a  wide  grating  of  rods, 
for  the  passage  of  the  dune.  In  the  fore  part  there 
is  a  hole  for  the  head,  and  below  it  a  small  trough 
is  kept  always  full  of  water,  in  which  some  pieces 
of  wood  charcoal  are  left  to  steep.  A  bushel  of 
maize  is  sufficient  to  feed  it  during  a  month,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  ^oose  is  sufficiently 
fattened.  A  thirtieth  part  is  soaked  in  water 
each  night,  and  crammed  down  its  throat  next  day, 
morning  and  evening.  The  rest  of  the  time  it 
drinks  and  guggles  in  the  water.  Towards  the  22d 
day,  they  mix  with  the  maize  some  poppy  oil,  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  it  is  known  by  a  lump  of 
fat  under  each  wing,  or  rather  by  the  difficulty  of 
breathinffy  that  it  is  time  to  kill  it,  otherwise  it  will 
die  of  fat.  The  liver  is  then  found  weighing  one 
or  two  pounds,  and,  besides,  the  animal  is  excellent 
for  the  table,  and  furnishes,  during  its  roasting,  from 
three  to  five  pounds  of  fat^  which  is  used  in  the 
cookery  of  vegetables.  Of  six  geese,  there  are  com- 
monly only  four  (and  these  are  the  youngest)  which 
answer  the  expectation  of  the  fattener.  They  are 
kept  in  a  cellar,  or  place  with  little  light,  and  tlie 
Roman  epicures^  who  prized  their  livers,  had  already 


observed,  that  darkness  was  favourable  to  this  kind 
of  education,  no  doubt,  because  it  prevents  all  dis- 
traction, and  directs  the  whole  powers  towards  the 
digestive  organs.  The  want  of  motion,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  respiration,  may  be  also  taken  into  consi- 
deration ;  the  first  by  diminishing*  the  waste  of  the 
system^  and  both  by  retarding  the  circulation  in  the 
vena  portarum,  of  which  the  blood  ought  to  become 
hydrogenated,  in  proportion  as  its  carbon  unites  it- 
self to  the  oxygen,  which  that  liquid  absorbs.  This 
favours  the  formation  of  the  oily  juice,  which,  afler 
having  filled  the  cellular  system  of  the  body,  enters 
into  the  biliary  system  and  substance  of  tlie  liver,  and 
gives  it  that  fatness  and  size  which  is  so  delightful 
to  the  palates  of  true  gourmands.  The  liver  thus 
only  becomes  enlarged  consecutively,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  respiration  does  not  appear  till  the  end, 
when  its  size  prevents  the  action  of  the  diaphragm." 

*^  The  leanness  of  geese  subjected  to  this  treatment 
is  of\en  mentioned ;  but  it  can  only  occur  in  those 
whose  eyes  are  put  out,  and  feet  nailed  down  to  a 
board,  as  the  consequence  of  this  barbarous  treat- 
ment. Among  a  hundred  fatteners,  there  are  scarce- 
ly two  who  adopt  this  practice,  and  even  these  do 
not  put  out  their  eyes  till  a  day  or  two  before  they 
are  killed.  And,  therefore,  the  geese  of  Alsace, 
which  are  free  from  these  cruel  operationst  acquire 
a  prodigious  fatness,  which  may  be  called  an  oleagi- 
nous dropsy,  the  effect  of  a  general  atony  of  the  ab- 
sorbents, caused  by  want  of  exercise,  combined  with 
succulent  food,  crammed  down  their  throats,  and  in 
an  under  oxygenated  atmosphere." 

There  are  certain  n^ionths  in  which  each  kind  of 
bird  is  considered  to  be  in  season,  determined  by 
the  time  of  their  breeding,  the  abundance  of  fooa, 
or  their  migration.  Some  birds  do  not  remain  with 
us  all  the  year,  and  are,  therefore,  to  be  valued  when 
we  can  gee  them.  The  migrating  birds  go  farther 
south  in  winter,  and  north  in  summer.  They  are, 
therefore,  with  us  in  winter  or  summer,  according  to 
their  habits,  in  regard  to  temperature  and  the 
supply  of  food.  Those  birds  which  remain  during 
summer  breed  here,  and  their  young  may  be  ob- 
tained before  they  fly,  and  while  they  are  still  de- 
licate, as  the  gannet  or  solan  goose ;  others,  as  the 
woodcock,  rarely  breed  in  this  country,  and  are  on- 
ly got  in  their  adult  state. 

There  is  little  diversity  in  the  mode  of  killing 
birds.  Game  is  almost  always  shot,  as  hawking  is 
entirely  out  of  fashion,  although,  formerly,  birds 
killed  in  this  way  were  more  esteemed,  as,  in- 
deed, their  flesh  would  be  sooner  tender.  Larks  are 
caught  in  winter  in  traps  and  nets,  and  then  killed. 
The  heads  are  twisted  off  young  pigeons ;  but  do- 
mestic birds,  in  general,  are  killed  in  a  very  unskil- 
ful and  barbarous  manner.  The  common  fowl  has 
its  neck  drawn,  by  which  the  spine  is  torn  asunder 
at  an  uncertain  place,  and  if  the  spinal  cord  be  not 
divided,  or  be  divided  too  low,  the  animal  dies  slowlj, 
and  is  sometimes  alive  afler  its  feathers  have  been 
plucked  off.    The  large  blood-vessels  are  sometimes 
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also  torn  across.    Tliis  is  an  advantage^  bodi  from 
shortening  the  sufferings  of  the  animal^  and  rendering 

^  its  fle^  whiter  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  blood. 
Turkeys  are  bled  to  death,  by  dividing  the  vessels 
under  the  tongue.  The  only  objection  to  this  is, 
that  it  is  tedious,  for  probably  it  is  not  attended  with 
much  pain.  Geese  are  killed  by  splitting  the  skull 
with  a  knife.  This  is  sometimes  very  awkwardly  per- 
formed^  and  neither  any  large  vessels  are  divided, 
nor  the  nervous  energy  destroyed.  Domestic  birds 
are  generally  kept  confined^  and  fed  upon  choice 
food  for  some  time  before  they  are  killed,  and  some- 
times they  are  crammed^  or  forced  to  eat  more  than 
they  would  voluntarily.  They  should  always  be 
kept  a  day  without  food  at  the  last,  that  their  crops 
may  be  empty,  as  food  left  in  tiiem  is  apt  to  taint 
the  flesh. 

Of  the  reptiles  very  few  are  used  as  food,  though 
probably  rather  on  account  of  their  disgusting  ap- 
pearance, than  of  their  being  hurtful,  or  even  unpa- 
latable, as  some  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of  the  table 
belong  to  this  class  of  animals.  Besides  the  green 
turtle,  several  other  species  of  Testudo  are  eaten, 
especially  the  Gneca,  Europcea,  and  ferox.  Of  the 
lizards,  Uie  Dracoena^  Amboinensis,  agilis,  and  Igu- 
ana are  eaten.  The  flesh  of  the  last  is  said  to  be  de- 
licious, but  unwholesome,  especially  to  those  affect- 
ed with  syphilis,  which,  however,  is  probably  a  vul- 
gar prejudice.  The  Lacerta  scincus  is  held  in  esti- 
mation by  the  natives  of  the  east,  as  aphrodisiac. 
The  eggs  of  the  Iguana,  and  of  most  species  of 
Testudo,  even  of  those  whose  flesh  is  said  to  be 
bad,  as  of  the  Imbricata,  are  nutritions  and  agree- 
able. The  flesh  of  the  Coluber  natrix  is  eaten 
in  some  places ;  and  even  the  viper,  whose  bite  is 
poisonous,  furnishes  a  nutritious  broth  to  invalids. 
Of  the  frogs,  the  Rana  esculenta  is  a  favourite  article 
of  food  with  our  continental  neighbours.  The  Rana 
taurioa,  or  bulUfrog,  rivals  the  turtle  in  the  opinion 
of  our  Transatlantic  descendants.  The  Rana  bom- 
bina,  though  a  toad,  is  also  eaten  in  some  places  as 
a  fish.  We  have  no  doubt  that  many  other  reptiles 
are  used  as  food  in  some  countries,  and  we  are  not 
aware  of  a  single  instance  where  injurious  effects 
have  been  produced  by  any  that  has  been  tried. 
Their  flesh  seems,  in  general,  to  be  delicate  and  ge- 
latinous ;  the  fibre  to  resemble  that  of  chicken  or 
veal ;  and  what  is  called  the  green  fat  of  turtle,  is  in 
reality  gelatinous^  like  the  skin  ^f  calf's  head,  or  the 
tendons  of  ox-heel,  which  are  employed  to  make  an 
imitation  of  it.  We  know  little  of  the  circumstances 
which  influence  the  quality  of  reptiles  as  esculent ; 
but  the  modern  Apicius  says,  the  best  size  of  a  turtle 
for  taste  is  60  lbs.  to  80  lbs.,  which  is  scarcely  a 
tenth  part  of  the  size  they  sometimes  reach ;  and  we 
may  presume,  that,  like  most  other  oviparous  ani« 

.  mals,  they  are  best  before  they  begin  to  lay  their 
eggs,  and  out  of  season  for  some  time  after.  Turtles 
often  become  emaciated  and  sickly  before  they  reach 
this  country,  in  which  case  the  soup  would  be  in- 
comparably improved,  by  leaving  out  the  turtle,  and 
substituting  a  good  calf's  head. 
In  some  places,  fish  constitutes  the  sole  or  chief 

food  of  the  people,  hence  called  Ichthyophagi,  and 
almost  everywhere  it  is  in  request    In  Siberiai  dried 


fish  is  used  instead  of  bread.  The  Laplanders  make  Sdeetkm 
a  bread  of  fish  bones,  and  the  Negroes  of  the  west  ^^ 
coast  of  Africa  dry  a  species  of  sprat,  and  beat  it  in 
wooden  mortars  to  a  paste,  which  keeps  all  the  year, 
and  is  eaten  with  rice  or  corn.  Putrid  fish  is  even 
the  favourite  and  ordinary  food  of  some  tribes.  Fish, 
however,  is  not  so  universally  a  safe  aliment  as  the 
two  preceding  classes  of  animals.  For  although  no 
species  is  generally  unwholesome,  yet,  in  some  situa- 
tions, individuals  of  many  different  species  are  abso- 
lutely poisonous,  while  others  of  the  same  species, 
and  not  to  be  distinguished  by  any  certain  external 
characters,  at  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  season, 
are  innocent  and, nutritious,  which  render  the  eating 
of  fish  in  such  countries  not  free  of  danger. 

The  subject  of  poisonous  fishes  is  still  involved  in  ^  . 
great  obscurity,  although  so  important  to  those  ex-  ^^' 
posed  to  suffer  from  them.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  any 
genus,  species,  or  distinct  variety,  but  occurs  in  indi- 
viduals only,  and  those  of  several  genera  of  very  dif- 
ferent classes,  such  as  Clupea,  Perca,  Boracinus, 
Sparus,  Coryphoena,  Scomber,  Muraena,  Balistes, 
Tetrodon,  and  Cancer.  Except  the  Bogmarus  Islan- 
dicus,  which  is  reputed  poisonous  by  the  Iceland- 
ers, because  the  crows  refuse  to  eat  it,  poisonous 
fish  occur  only  in  tropical  seas.  It  is  only  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  however,  that  any  poisonous  fish  oc- 
cur ;  as  in  the  Carribbean  sea  in  May,  June,  and 
July,  after  having  spawned.  Their  deleterious  ef- 
fects are  ascribed  by  some  to  the  fish  feeding  on 
poisonous  substances,  as  on  copper  banks,  me- 
dusae and  holothuriae,  or  the  m^nchineel  apple. 
The  poison  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  gall ;  and  it  is 
«aid  that,  if  the  peritoneum  and  all  the  entrails  be 
speedily  and  dexterously  removed,  the  flesh  may  al- 
ways be  eaten  without  danger.  A  fish  is  suspected 
when  it  is  of  an  unusually  large  size,  or  is  destitute 
of  the  natural  fishy  smell,  or  has  black  teeth ;  or 
when  silver  or  an  onion  boiled  along  with  it  becomes 
black.  But  all  these  tests  are  uncertain.  The  poi- 
sonous quality  is  also  said  to  be  destroyed  by  salting 
the  fish,  or  drinking  along  with  it  sea  water,  or  the 
ripe  juice  of  the  lime,  sugar  cane,  or  sweet  pota- 
toe. 

Some  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  naturalists  and 
physicians,  consider  the  roe  of  the  barbel  as  un- 
wholesome when  eaten  ;  others  think  it  is  hurtful  only 
at  certain  seasons,  to  certain  individuals,  and  when 
eaten  in  excess ;  and  lastly,  some  declare  the  whole 
allegations  to  be  erroneous  and  unfounded.  Bloch,  the 
great  ichthyologist,  and  Bosc,  both  assert  that  they 
and  others  have  eaten  it  witliout  any  inconveni- 
ence. But  Dr  Crevell  of  Bonn  has  published  cases 
which  leave  little  doubt  that,  in  some  cases,  the  roe 
is  actually  injurious,  although  the  flesh  of  the  same 
individual  was  eaten  with  impunity. 

The  ancients  had  many  prejudices  in  regard  to 
the  wholesomeness  ot  unwholesomeness  of  certain 
fishes.  The  Egyptian  priests  were  forbidden  to 
eat  fish  of  any  kind,  under  the  idea  that  it  increas- 
ed the  sexual  appetite,  or  that  it  was  a  cause  of 
the  leprosy.  For  the  latter  reason,  the  people 
were  forbid  to  eat  any  fish  not  covered  witli 
scales.  Moses  adopted  the  same  principle :  '^  What- 
soever hath- fins  and  scales  in  the  waters,  in  the 
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Mection   feat,  and  in  the  ri? en,  them  th$il  ye  eat/'    '<  What- 
ofFood*  ^  aoever  hath  no  fins   or  Bcales  in  the  waters,  that 

^^"^^^^  ahall  be  an  abomination  unto  you."  (Levit.  ch.  xL 
9>  1^0  Numa  made  a  law  for  the  Romans  much 
to  the  same  effect ;  but  it  did  not  continue  in  force« 
as  we  find  the  lamprey  and  sturgeon  among  the 
luxuries  of  the  Emperors ;  and  siich  fish  now  form 
the  chief  support  of  the  people  in  some  districts, 
without  being  followed  by  any  bad  effect. 

Fishes,  however,  present  an  infinite  Tariety  in  re- 
gard to  dieir  fitness  as  articles  of  food^  in  the  colour 
and  texture  of  their  muscles^  and  in  being  more  or 
less  gelatinous,  fibrous,  or  oily.  The  muscles  of  ma« 
ny  fish,  with  the  exception  of  the  heart,  are  quite 
white,  and,  in  general,  when  the  fish  is  good,  they 
become  opaque  when  cooked.  When  they  remain 
semitransparent  and  bluish  after  sufficient  boiling, 
they  are  not  in  season.  Of  some  fishes  the  flesh 
is  a  pale  red  at  certain  seasons,  and  the  higher  the 
colour  of  these  kinds,  the  more  are  they  esteemed. 
Of  most  fishes'the  muscles  are  disposed  in  fiakes,  and, 
when  in  perfection,  there  is,  when  cooked,  a  layer 
of  white  curdy  matter  between  them,  resembling  co- 
agulated albumen.  Some  other  fishes,  chiefly  those 
that  are  flat,  or  eel-shaped,  or  without  scales,  have 
a  fibrous  flesh,  not  divisible  into  flakes.  The  liver 
of  the  fish  tribe  abounds  with  oil,  and  of  many  spe- 
cies the  flesh  is  mixed  or  covered  with  oil  or  fat,  as 
the  eel  or  salmon ;  but  of  many  others,  the  flesh 
seems  to  be  totally  free  from  it,  as  all  the  varieties  of 
the  cod,  haddock,  whiting,  and  the  flat  fish. 
'  Almost  every  soft  part  of  fishes  is  nutritious,  and 

occasionally  eaten.  The  ereat  bulk  of  the  animal 
consists  of  the  muscles  or  voluntary  motion,  cover- 
ing the  spine  and  its  appendages.  But  of  some 
fishes,  as  turbot,  ling,  &c.  the  pulpy  gelatinous  skin 
is  esteemed.  Codsounds  are  the  swimming  bladders 
of  the  lai^  cod  ;  and  they  are  preserved  separately, 
and  transmitted  to  the  capital  for  the  gratification 
of  our  epicures.  In  the  fresh  fish,  the  tongue,  pa- 
late, and  lips,  although  too  soft  for  most  people,  are 
preferred  by  some.  The  roe  of  most  fishes  is  eat&!i, 
and  that  of  some  constitutes  a  principal  article  of  na- 
tional food«  Caviare  is  the  preserved  roe  of  the  stur- 
geon. The  melt  or  soft  roe  of  the  herring  is  eaten 
by  many.  The  liver  of  the  burbot  is  very  large, 
and  is  much  esteemed*  The  enormous  v<u  deferens 
of  the  male  cod  fried  is  one  of  the  best  garnishes  for 
*  that  fish  ;  and  some  of  the  smaller  and  more  delicate 
fishes  are  eaten  whole^  with  the  ei^ception  of  the 
head. 

So  far  as  we  have  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  sex 
upon  the  nutritive  qualities  of  fish,  the  male  or  melt- 
er  is  much  preferred,  as  in  the  herring  and  salmon. 
In  spring,  the  male  only  of  the  lump  fish,  or  cock- 
padle,  Cyclopterus  lumpus,  is  eaten.  (Mr  Neill, 
Wem^rian  Transaciions,  Vol.  I.  p.  54f8,)  Later  in 
the  year,  the  female  is  nearly  of  equal  quality, 

Cascntion.       The  castration  and  spaying  of  fish  was  at  one  pe* 


riod  piacttsed*  bat  otdy  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and   Sc2eaiai 
is  now  entirely  laid  aside.    It  was  first  performed  by    <^rooj-^ 
Mr  Tull  of  Edmonton,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  ^'^'V^ 
fishmonger.     The  earliest  notice  pf  his  discovery  is 
in  the  HUlory  of  the  Rot^  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
'Paris  for  174fS,  in  the  extract  from  a  letter  to  M. 
Geoffrey,  from  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  which  he  states 
that  he  had  seen  the  operation  peHbrDsed  on  tw» 
small  carps.  A  more  detailed  account  of  an  improved 
process  was  afterwards  published  in  the  Philosephi^ 
cal  TransacUons  for  1754.    Mr  Tull's  obj^t  at  first 
was  to  prevent  the  excessive  increase  of  fi^h  in  some 
of  his  ponds,  where  the  numbers  did  not  permit  9axf 
of  them  to  grow  to  an  advantageous  size.  But,  from 
castration,  the  increase  was  not  only  prevented,  but 
the  castrated  fish  grew  much  larger  than  their  usuid 
size,  were  more  fat,  and,  what  was  no  trifling  consi- 
deration, were  always  in  season.    The  operation 
was  peilbrmed  by  making  a  longitudinal  incision 
from  between  the  two  fore  fins  almost  to  the  anus  of 
the  fish,  laying  aside  the  intestines  first  on  one  side, 
and  then  on  the  other,  and  dividing  transversely  tlie 
oviduct  or  vas  deferens.     The  wound  in  the  integu- 
ments was  then  stitched  up ;  and  without  farther  at- 
tention, few  fish  died  of  the  operation.     The  opera- 
tion was  most  easily  performed  in  May,  when  the 
.ovaries  and  spermatic  vessels  are  full.    In  France, 
Baron  de  la  Tour  operated  so  successfully,  that  out 
of  200  carps  he  did  not  lose  four*    It  was  also  tried 
in  Germany,  and  it  was  observed,  that  those  fish, 
castrated  in  spring,  were  in  autumn  still  smaller  than 
the  others ;  but  that  in  the  following  spring  they 
were  large  and  fat}  but  some  people  thought  not  so 
well  tasted.  * 

In  regard  to  the  age  of  fish  as  affecting  their  fit-  Age  of  FWh. 
ness  for  food,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  adage 
*'  better  small  fish  tlian  no  fish,**  implying,  that  the 
larger  they  are  the  better,  is  not  always  correct. 
For  although  a  well  grown  and  well  nourished  indi- 
vidual is  always  finer  than  one  not  in  so  good  con- 
dition, -and  altho^h  some  fislies,  naturally  soft,  may 
become  firmer  as  they  grow  older,  yet  many  fishes 
are  certainly  more  delicate  when  of  a  smaller  size, 
probably  from  being  younger.  Cod  is  generally 
preferred  large,  but.  we  have  seen  very  large  cod 
very  coarse.  The  haddock  is  certainly  better  when 
it  does  not  exceed  a  middling  size ;  and  the  whole 
skate  tribe  are  apt  to  get  coarse  and  strong  as  they 
get  large.  Ausonius  says,  the  bream  is  the  only 
animal  which  improves  by  old  age ) 

Tu  meUor  pejore  mvo,  ttU  contlgit  uni, 
Bpinntum  ex  numero,  noa  taUudatB  seneetut- 

The  flavour  of  fisli  is  very  much  influenced  by  the 
nature  of  their  food,  independently  of  their  apparent 
condition ;  and  hence  there  is  the  greatest  diffiarence 
of  the  fish  on  different  coasts,  or  in  different  rivers 
and  lakes.  In  general,  sea-fish  are  best  where  the 
water  is  deep,  and  strong  or  salt,  and  where  the  shore 


•  Account  of  Mr  Samuel  Tuirs  Method  of  Castrating  Fish.  Philosophical  Transactions^  Vol.  XLVIH. 
♦to,  London,  1755,  p.  370.  Also  Krunitz,  Oekonomisch-technicclogitche  Enofclopedie,  iSter  Th.  8vo,  Ber* 
Kn,  1786,  p.  491. 
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Seicca(«  is  boW  and  rocky.  Hence  the  cod  and  ling  cau^t 
or  Food,  near  the  shores,  acstuaries  and  bays,  are  gpreatly  m- 
'feriorinquality  tofishcaaghtoffheadland8,in8trong 

currents,  and  deep  water.  Of  the  river-fish,  those 
which  are  found  in  clear  rapid  streams,  with  a  rocky 
or  irravelly  bottom,  in  a  mountainous  countiy,  are 
indeed  less  fat,  but  better  tasted;  and  hence  the  sal- 
mon of  the  Elbe  and  Rhine  are  more  valued  than 
that  of  the  other  continental  rivers.  The  Thames 
sahnon,  however,  is  preferred  in  the  London  market 
to  aU  other,  and  some  epicures  pretend  to  be  able 
so  distinguish  by  the  taste,  when  it  comes  from  a  fa- 
vourite reach  of  the  river.  Certain  however  it  is, 
that  fish  caught  in  slow  running  waters,  with  a  muddy 
bottom,  such  as  occur  in  Bat  countries  with  a  rich 
•oil,  though  gencially  larger  and  fatter,  are  very  in- 
ferior in  the  more  essenUal  points  of  flavour  and  firm- 
ness. Also,  the  fish  of  large  deep  lakes,  with  a 
cravelly  bottom,  is  much  preferable  to  that  of  smaJI, 
duillow,  and  muddy  ponds  or  tanks.  The  bad  quali- 
ties  offish  in  stagnant  waters,  into  which  the  filth  ot 
cities  was  emptied,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Ga- 
len. Fresh  water  fish,  bred  in  muddy  bottoms  or 
foul  water,  are  sometimes  freed  from  the  unpleasant 
earthy  taste  by  keeping  them  for  some  time  m  ponds 
of  clear  water,  with  a  gravelly  bottom. 

The  season  of  the  year  has  the  most  marked^ef- 
fect  upon  the  quality  of  fish,  as  connected  with  their 
spawning.  In  general,  fish  of  every  kind  are  best 
some  time  before  they  begin  to  spawn,  and  are  unfit 
for  food  for  some  time  after  they  have  spawned. 
This,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  those  who 
have  an  easy  opportunity  from  catching  and  eating 
fish  in  this  state,  and  the  Legislature  has  found  it 
necessary  to  fix  the  periods  during  which  salmon- 
fishing  is  legal.  When  the  salmon  is  in  the  sea,  and 
about  to  enter  the  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  spawn- 
ing, it  is  infested  with  a  parasitical  insect,  which  ad- 
heres  to  every  part  of  the  body,  and  dies  and  drops 
off  after  the  fish  has  been  for  a  short  time  in  fresh 
water.  In  this  state  it  is  in  the  highest  perfection, 
the  flesh  is  firm,  red,  and  delicious,  their  form  ele. 
gant,  and  their  colours  beautiful.  On  first  entering 
the  river,  the  silvery  colour  of  the  sides  is  very 
slightly  marked  with  spots ;  but  when  it  has  remain- 
ed long  in  fi»sh  water,  this  colour  decays,  and  the 
spots  become  much  larger,  darker  coloured,  and  more 
obvious.  At  the  time  of  spawning  the  sides  of  the 
fish  get  of  a  very  red  colour,  and  when  the  spawning 
is  over  the  white  colour  entirely  disappears,  the 
belly  becomes  livid,  and  the  sides  are  stredced  all 
over  with  a  sooty  or  black  colour ;  and  in  this  state 
the  salmon  are  termed  In  the  AcU  of  Parliament  red 
and  black  fish.  The  rays  of  their  fins  are  all  at  this 
time  jagged  or  torn,  a  great  part  of  their  scales 
rubbed  off,  and  their  gills  infested  with  parasitica 
worms.  In  Ireland,  where  ffteat  freedom  is  used  in 
destroying  salmon  during  and  after  spawning  season, 


the  eating  of  the  fish  at  Aat  time  has  been  often,   ^^^^^^ 
and  in  many  places,  found  to  be  productive  of  much  ,^[7"^ 
disease  and  mortality;   and  the  same  is  probably        '^ 
sometimes  the  case  in  Scotland,  although  not  so  muph 
observed  as  to  be  generally  known,  but  a  very  marked 
instance  is  mentioned  by  Dr  Walker.  * 

Other  fish  are  probably  unwholesome  after  spawn- 
ing, but  they'  are  seldom  caught  in  that  state* 
Young  fish,  not  come  to  the  age  of  spawning,  are  in 
season  all  the  year. 

In  regard  to  their  habUat,  or  situation  where,  they 
live,  fishes  may  be  divided  into  three  families;  Ist, 
Those  which  live  entirely  in  salt  water,  as  the  cod  and 
herring ;  2d,  Those  which  live  entirely  In  fresh-  wa- 
ter, as  various  specjes  of  the  cyprinus ;  and  3d,ThoBe 
which  live  alternately  in  salt  and  fresh  water,  as  the 
salmon  and  sturgeon.  The  comparative  esculent 
qualities  of  each  depend  upon  a  great  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  of  the  last  class,  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, that  as  they  enter  the  rivers  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning,  they  are  in  greatest  perfection  when  they 
are  proceeding  up  the  rivers,  and  are  quite  out  of 
season  when  returning  to  the  sea. 

Fish  seldom  undergo  any  preparation  for  killing, 
nor  is  there  any  attention  paid  to  the  mode  of  de- 
priving them  of  life.  Most  commonly  they  are  killed 
as  soon  as  caught,  and  frequently  by  merely  taking 
them  out  of  the  water.  Sometimes,  when  large,  the 
fishermen  strike  them  upon  the  head,  or  tear 
asunder  the  branchial  vessels.  The  Dutch  carry  all 
their  fresh  fish  alive  to  market,  and  when  any  die, 
previous  to  being  sold,  they  are  exposed  in  a  differ- 
ent manner,  and  at  an  bferior  price,  This  praqtice 
no  doubt  insures  fresh  fish,  but,  if  cerUinly  fresh, 
they  will  bein  greater  perfection  if  killed  immediately 
when  caught,  than  preserved  alive  for  any  time  in  an 
unnatural  situation. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  fish  they  are  sometimes  crimping. 
subjected  to  the  process  called  crimping.  It  has 
been  examined  by  Mr  Carlisle,  to  whom  we  are  in» 
debted  for  the  following  facU :  **  Whenever  the  rigid 
contractions  of  death  have  not  taken  place,  this  pro- 
cess may  be  practised  with  success.  The  sea  fish 
destined  for  crimping  are  usually  struck  on  the  head 
when  caught,  which  it  is  said  protracts  the  term  of 
this  capability,  and  the  muscles  which  retain  this  pro- 
perty longest  are  those  about  the  head.  Many  trans- 
verse sections  of  the  muscles  being  made,  and  the 
fish  immersed  in  cold  water,  the  contractions  called 
crimping  take  place  in  about  five  minutes,  but,  if  the 
mass  be  large,  it  often  requires  thirty  minutes  to 
complete  the  process.*'  The  crimping  of  fresh  wa- 
ter fishes  is  said  to  require  hard  water,  and  the 
London  fishmongers  usually  employ  it.  Mr  Carlisle 
found  that,  by  being  crimped,  the  muscles  subject* 
ed  to  the  process  have  both  their  absolute  weight 
and  their  specific  gravity  increased ;  so  that  it  ap* 
pearSj  that  water  b  absorbed,  and  condensation  takes 


ize  Euatfs  and  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Socieiu  of  Scotland,  Vol.  II.  Edtn.  1803.  Esso^^ohi 
trd  History  qf  Salmon^  bv  the  Reverend  Dr  Walker,  Professor  of  Nat.  Hist.  Univers.  £dtn.,  A^ 
ondf  Esq.  and  Messrs  Mackenzie  and  Morrison. 
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Selection    place.  *    It  was  also  observed^  that  the  effect  was 

viJ^i^  greater  in  proportion  to  the  vivaciousness  of  the  fish. 

^^^^"^^  From  these  observations  it  appears^  that  the  object 
of  crimping  is  first  to  retard  the  natural  stiffening  of 
the  muscles,  and  then,  by  the  sudden  application  of 
cold  water^  to  excite  it  in  the  greatest  possible  de- 
gree^ by  which  means  it  both  acquires  the  desired 
firmness^  and  keeps  longer.  We  may  also  here  ob- 
serve, that  rigidity  is  a  certain  mark  that  the  fish  is 
perfectly  fresh^  and  has  not  begun  to  spoil. 

MoIluscL  The  Molliisci  do  not  furnish  a  very  extensive  source 
of  human  food^  and  they  are  not  without  danger.  Of 
those  without  shells,  only  the  sepiee  aYid  some  asd* 
dea  are  eaten,  but  not  generally.  The  limpet.  Pa- 
ielia  vuigata,  the  periwinkle.  Turbo  littoreus^  and 
whelk,  Murex  antiquus^  are  eaten,  boiled,  by  the 
common  people  in  this  country ;  and  the  Helix  pama- 
iia  is  reared  and  fattened  with  great  care  in  some 
cantons  of  Swisserland,  as  an  article  of  luxury,  and 
exported  pickled.  Many  other  snails  arc  eaten  by 
the  poor  in  various  districts,  and  we  do  not  know  that 
any  is  absolutely  hurtful.  The  bivalves,  in  like  man- 
ner, are  generally  wholesome,^and  some  of  them  have 
long  been  among  the  delicia  gulosorum.  The  Ro- 
mans sent  to  Britain  for  oysters,  and  the  British  epi- 
cures delight  in  the  Pholas  dactylus  of  the  Italian 
shores. 

The  crustaceous  shell-fish  of  sufficient  size  are 
very  generally  esculent,  and  some  of  them  are  greatly 
esteemed,  and  others  abundant.  These  chiefly  belong 
to  the  family  of  Cancer^  and  comprehend  both  shorts 
tailed  and  long-tailed  species,  the  velvet  crab,  one  of 
the  most  esteemed  in  France,  the  C.  maenas,  eaten  by 
the  poor  in  London.  Cpagurus,  the  black-toed  crab, 
C  ruticola,  the  land  crab  of  our  Transatlantic  islands, 
C.  gammarus,  the  lobster,  C.  astacus^  the  craw  fish, 
C.  cra9igon,  the  shrimp,  and  C.  sguilia,  the  prawn, 
besides  others  not  known  in  this  country. 

Few  insects  are  used  in  food.  The  locust  is,  how- 
ever, consumed  in  great  quantities,  both  fresh  and 
salted,  so  as  to  afford  some  compensation  for  the 
ravages  it  commits.  The  Moors  in  West  Barbary 
esteem,  as  delicious,  honeycomb  with  the  young  bees 
in  it,  while  they  still  resemble  gentles,  but  Mr  Jones 
says,  that  they  seemed  insipid  to  his  palate,  and 
sometimes  gave  him  the  heart-burn* 

Vegetables.  Although  the  vegetable  kingdom  furnishes  the  hu- 
man race,  even  those  who  eat  flesh  most  freely,  with 
the  greater  part  of  their  food,  yet  there  are  many  more 
exceptions  to  the  fitness  for  human  food  in  the  ve- 
getable than  in  the  animal  kingdom,  both  from  mere 
indigestibility  or  defect  of  nutritious  qualities,  and 
from  beinff  directly  deleterious  and  hurtful.  The 
selection  of  vegetable  food,  when  we  depart  from  that 
which  is  familiar  and  known,  is,  therefore,  more 
difficult,  and  subject  to  uncertainty.  There  is,  how* 
ever,  a  certain  analogy  between  the  action  on  the 
animal  economy  among  vegetables  which  resemble 
each  other  in  external  form,  or  in  their  botanical 


characters.    The  arrangement,  therefore!  of  vege-  PRMtvMioft 
tables  into  natural  groups  or  families,  is  calculated    ^  ^^^ 
to  assist  us  in  judging  of  the  uses,  medicinal  or  es- 
culent, of  untried  vegetables,  f 

All  parU  of  vegetables  are  used  as  food, — ^roots, 
stalks,  or  shooU, — cleaves,  flowers,  fruiu,  seeds,  and 
the  whole  phmU  The  seeds  of  the  CereaUa,  the 
Graminea  of  modem  botanists,  furnish  the  most 
important  pait  of  our  food  in  almost  every  climate. 
Their  mucilaginous  shoots  also  support  that  class  of 
animals  hence  called  graminivorous*  whose  flesh  k 
most  generally  eaten;  and  tlie  abundance  of  differ- 
ent species  in  all  varieties  of  climate,  and  the  ab- 
solute identity  of  their  nature,  is  the  cause,  as  De  Can^ 
dolle  well  observes,  that  these  animals  may  be  trans- 
ported and  naturalized  firom  one  end  of  the  world  to 
the  other. 

Fbbservation. 

As  the  supply  of  food  is  always  subject  to  irregu- 
larities, tlie  preservation  of  the  excess  obtained  at 
one  time  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  another  would 
soon  engage  the  attention  of  mankind.  At  fint 
this  method  would  be  simple  and  natural,  and  de- 
rived from  a  very  limited  observation ;  but,  in  the 
progress  of  society,  the  wants  and  occupations  of 
mankind  would  lead  them  to  invent  means  by  which 
the  more  perishable  alimentary  substances  of  one 
•eason  might  be  reserved  for  consumption  at  an- 
other, or  the  superfluous  productions  of  distant  coun- 
tries might  be  transported  to  others  where  they  are 
more  needed.  The  principles  of  this  most  important 
art  have  been  no  where  better  explained  than  in  the 
45th  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Revtetu^  by  an  emi- 
nent vegetable  physiologist.  We  have  only  to  re- 
gret that  he  did  not  fill  up  the  plan  with  a  sketch  of 
which  he  has  concluded  the  article. 

In  general,  organic  substances,  as  soon  as  they  are 
deprived  of  life,  b^in  to  undergo  certain  chemical 
changes,  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  of  different  kinds 
according  to  their  nature.  Although  the  modes  of 
change,  especially  in  the  first  stages,  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  substances  themselves,  yet  ulti- 
mately they  terminate  in  one  or  more  of  the  princi- 
pal kinds  of  fermentation  described  by  chemists. 
To  each  of  these,  besides  the  presence  of  an  orga- 
nic substance  capable  of  undergoing  it,  several  con- 
ditions are  requisite,  of  which  the  principal  are  a 
certain  temperature,  a  certain  degree  of  moisture, 
and  the  access  of  air ;  and  it  is  by  obviating  or  mo- 
difying these  conditions  that  we  are  enabled  to  pre- 
vent or  regulate  the  natural  fermentation.  The 
kind  of  fermentation  which  substances  undergo  de- 
pends upon  their  composition,  and  it  may  be  gene- 
rally remarked,  that  those  which  do  not  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  axote  are  incapable  of  the 
putrefactive  fermentation,  but  pass  through  the  vi- 
nous, acetous,  and  destructive,  successively.  On  the 


*  The  Croonian  Lectures  on  muscular  motion,  by  Anthony  Carlisle,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Pkilofphical  TranS" 
actions,  for  1805,  4to,  London,  1805,  p.  23. 

t  Eisai  8ur  lea  ProwieUa  M(dicales  des  Planteu  comparees  avec  leun  formes  exterieures  et  leur  dassi/ka' 
Hon  ntUurelle.     Par  M.  A.  P.  De  Candolle.  8vo,  Paris,  181 6. 
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PntervitioD  other  hand,  those  which  contain  a  large  proportion 
^  ofPood.    q£  azote  are  capable  only  of  the  putrefactive  and 
^^^^"^^^  destructive ;  but  there  are  many  substances  contain- 
ing a  small  proportion  of  azote^  in  which  both  kinds 
of  fermentation  are  combined, 
preserra-         A  great  proportion  of  vegetables  are  used  in  a 
tion  of  V^- recent  state,  and,  in  this  case,  the  sooner  &t\er  they 
tables.         are  gathered  the. better.     Vegetables,  in  general, 
should  be  kept  apart,  for,  if  laid  in  contact,  in  a  very 
short  time  they  impart  their  peculiar  flavours  to  each 
other.     Leeks  or  celery  will  quickly  spoil  a  whole 
basketful  of  cauliflower  or  the  finer  vegetables.  An- 
other general  rule  is,  that  they  should  not  be  kept 
in  water,  nor  even  washed  or  refreshed  by  sprinkling 
them  with  water,  till  they  are  to  be  used,  as  the 
flavour  is  thereby  greatly  injured  ;  but  if,  by  having 
been  cut  or  gathered  some  time,  they  have  become 
flaccid,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  restore  their 
crispness  before  cooking  them,  otherwise  they  will 
be  tough  and  unpleasant*    This  is  to  be  done,  when 
the  size  of  the  vegetable  admits  of  it,  as  cauliflower, 
sallad,  celery,  &c.  by  cutting  off  a  piece  of  the  stalk 
and  setting  the  fresh  surface,  thus  exposed,  in  water, 
which  will  be  absorbed ;  in  other  cases  the  whole 
ve^table  must  be  immersed  in  water* 

Most  vegetable  substances  being  more  or  less 
succulent,  their  full  proportion  of  fluids  is  neces- 
sary for  their  retaining  that  state  of  crispness  or 
plumpness  which  they  have  when  growing.  On 
being  cut  or  gathered  the  exhalation  from  their 
surface  continues,  while,  from  the  open  vessels  of  the 
cut  surface,  there  is  often  great  exudation  or  eva- 
poration, and  thus  their  natural  moisture  is  dimi- 
nished,  and  the  tender  leaves  become  flaccid,  and 
the  thicker  masses  or  roots  lose  their  plumpness* 
This  is  not  only  less  pleasant  to  the  eye,  but  is  a 
real  injury  to  the  nutritious  powers  of  the  vegetable ; 
for  in  this  flaccid  and  shrivelled  state  its  fibres  are 
less  easily  divided  in  chewing,  and  the  water  which 
exists  in  vegetable  substances,  in  the  form  of  their 
respective  natural  juices,  is  directly  nutritious.  The 
first  care  in  the  preservation  of  succulent  vegetables, 
therefore,  is  to  prevent  them  from  losing  their  natu- 
ral moisture.  In  regard  to  the  tender  succulent  ve- 
getables this  is  not  altogether  possible  ;  because  there 
IS  a  constant  exhalation  from  their  surface,  while  the 
supply  of  moisture  is  cut  off.  The  principle  of  pre- 
serving them,  then,  is  to  retard  and  diminish  the  ex- 
halation. This  is  most  effectually  done  by  protect- 
ing  them  from  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  from  the 
air,  and  from  heat  Even  growing  vegetables  be- 
come flaccid  in  a  hot  sun,  because  the  exhalation  is 
then  greater  than  the  supply;  and  exposure  tp  the 
sun  is  absolutely  ruinous  to  all  the  more  delicate 
vegetables.  The  operation  of  heat  and  air  is  slower 
but  similar.  Succulent  vegetables  should,  therefore, 
be  kept  in  a  cool,  shady,  and  damp,  place.  They 
should  also  be  kept  in  a  heap  and  not  spread  out, 
which  greatly  influences  their  shrivelling.  But  when 
accumulated  in  too  large  heaps  for  any  length  of 
time,  they  are  injured  in  another  way,  by  their  heat- 
ing, as  it  is  called,  which  is  the  commencement,  in 
them,  of  a  chemical  change,  or  fermentation,  which 
altogether  alters  their  nature.  In  many  cases  the  chief 
buainess  is  to  prevent  evaporation.  Potatoesi  turnips. 


carrots,  and  similar  roots,  intended  to  be  stored  up,  Preservatioa 
should  never  be  cleaned  from  the  earth  adhering  to  ^  ''•^' 
them,  because  the  little  fibres,  by  which  it  is  retained, 
are  thus  wounded,  and  the  evaporating  surface  is  in- 
creased. They  should  also  be  wounded  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  tops  of  turnips  and  carrots  should  be  cut 
off  close  to,  but  above,  the  root.  The  next  thing  to  be 
attended  to  is  to  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the 
air  and  of  frost.  This  is  done  by  laying  them  in 
heaps,  burying  them  in  sand,  or  in  earth,  immersing 
them  in  water,  or  covering  them  with  straw  or  mats. 
The  action  of  frost  is  most  destructive,  as,  if  it  be 
considerable,  tlie  life  of  the  vegetable  is  destroyed, 
and  it  speedily  rots.  A  less  degree  of  frost  induces 
a  singular  but  hurtful  change  upon  the  potatoe,  by 
converting  part  of  its  starch,  or  mucilage,  into  sogar. 
The  germination  of  seeds  also  convert  their  starch 
into  sugar,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  malting  of  barley. 
But,  even  after  this  change  has  been  induced,  if  the 
substa,nce  be  thoroughly  dried  in  a  kiln  or  other- 
wise, it  will  still  remain  a  long  time  without  decay. 

The  maturation  of  fruits,  although  not  thoroughly  Fniiu. 
examined,  seems  to  be  a  change  of  the  same  kind, 
that  is,  sugar  is  formed  at  the  expence  of  the  other 
principle  of  the  unripe  fruit.  The  maturation  of 
fruits  is  intimately  connected  with  a  certain  species  of 
decay,  as  exemplified  in  the  firmer  fruits.  The  rotten 
pare  of  many  pears  is  remarkably  sweet,  and  the  sac- 
charine matter  does  not  begin  to  be  formed  in  the 
medlar  until  its  decomposition  be  far  advanced.  In 
other  instances,  as  in  the  apple,  the  decayed  part  is 
intensely  bitter;  and  the  softer  juicy  fruits  grow 
mouldy  and  offensive.  The  art  of  preserving  fruits 
consists  in  being  able  to  prevent  and  retard  these 
changes.  A  certain  proportion  of  moisture  seems 
to  be  necessary  for  their  decay ;  and  hence,  by  care- 
ful exsiccation,  grapes  are  converted  into  raisins, 
plumbs  into  prunes,  and  figs  are  dried.  But  by  care* 
fully  excluding  them  from  the  air,  they  may  even  be 
preserved  without  dissipating  their  natural  moisture, 
llius  currants,  cherries,  and  damsons,  gathered  per- 
fectly dry  and  sound,  may  be  put  into  bottles,  clo- 
sed with  cork  and  rosin,  and  buried  in  a  trench, 
with  the  cork  downwards.  Fine  bunches  of  grapes 
may  also  be  preserved  in  bags,  by  closing  the  cut 
end  of  the  stalk  with  wax,  which  prevents  the  escape 
of  moisture,  or  they  may  be  packed  in  very  dry  bran 
or  sand.  Some  may  even  be  preserved  by  being 
kept  immersed  in  water.  This  is  constantly  prac- 
tised in  regard  to  the  cranberry,  and  sometimes  suc- 
ceeds with  apples. 

The  preservation  of  fruit  is  in  many  countries  an 
object  of  much  importance.  In  some,  the  great 
object  is  to  preserve  the  fruit  in  as  natural  a  state 
as  possible.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  re- 
gard to  winter  apples,  and  pears,  and  grapes.  The 
time  for  gathering  fruits  depends  upon  their  expo- 
sure, and  the  manner  of  gaU)ering  them  influences 
their  keeping.  After  having  prepared  the  fruit-room, 
a  fine  day  is  to  be  chosen,  and,  if  possible,  after  two 
or  three  preceding  days  of  dry  weather,  and,  about 
two  in  the  afternoon,  the  fruit  is  to  be  gathered,  and 
deposited  in  baskets  of  a  moderate  sice,  taking  care 
that  none  of  it  receive  any  bruise  or  blemish,  for  the 
injured  part  soon  rots  and  spoils  the  sound  fruit  in 
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Prepervfttlon  contact  With  it.  As  the  summer  fruits  ripen  more 
J'^^^  ^quickly  after  they  arc  pulled^  only  a  few  days  con- 
^■^^^^  sumption  should  be  gathered  at  once,  by  which  means 
we  can  enjoy  them  for  a  greater  length  of  time. 
Autumn  apples  and  pears  should  be  gathered  eight 
days  before  they  are  ripe ;  and,  indeed,  some  kinds 
never  become  fit  for  eating,  on  the  tree.  If  they 
have  been  necessarily  ^gathered  in  wet  weather,  or 
early  in  the  morning,  they  should  be  exposed  a  day 
to  the  sun  to  dry,  and  tbey  should  on  no  account 
be  wiped,  which  rubs  ofF  the  bloom,  as  it  is  called, 
which,  when  allowed  to  dry  on  some  fruits,  consti- 
tutes a  natural  varnish,  closing  up  the  pores,  and 
preventing  the  evaporation  of  the  juices. '  They 
should  not  be  laid  in  heaps,  which  causes  them  to 
sweat,  and  undergo  a  slight  fermentation;  for  fruit 
thus  treated,  if  it  does  not  spoil,  gets  dry  and  mealy ; 
and  hence,  in  this  country,  the  ordinary  apples,  im- 
ported from  England  and  the  Continent,  are  inferior 
to  our  own.  The  principa>  reauisites  for  a  good 
fruit-room  are  great  dryness,  ana  equality  of  tempe- 
rature, and  the  power  of  excludlne  light.  Some  cu« 
rious  persons  preserve  fine  pears,  oy  passing  a  thread 
through  the  stalky  of  which  they  seal  up  the  end 
with,  a  drop  of  sealing  wax,  enclose  each  separately 
in  a  cone  of  paper,  and  hang  tliem  up  by  the  thread 
brought  through  the  apex.  Experience  has  also 
proved,  that  grapes  keep  better  when  hanging  than 
when  laid  upqp  a  table.  The  cut  end  should  Ee  clo- 
sed with  wax,  which  prevents  exhalation.  Some 
hang  them  by  the  stalk,  others  by  the  point  of  the 
bunch,  as  the  grapes  are  thus  less  pressed  against  each 
other ;  but  it  is  in  both  cases  necessary  to  visit  them 
from  time  to  time,  and  cut  ofi^,  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors, every  berry  that  is  mouldy  or  spoiled. 

More  artificial  modes  for  preserving  grapes  in  a 
succulent  state  are  sometimes  used,  and  become  ne- 
cessary for  their  transportation  to  distant  countries. 
They  are  often  packed  with  bran  and  saw-dust^  and 
Apicius  says,  they  may  be  preserved  in  barley.  The 
same  classical  gourmand  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  water  in  preserving  the  grapes  in  their  natural 
state.  "  Take  grapes  from  the  vine  without  wounding 
them.  Boil  rain-water  down  to  a  third,  and  put  it 
into  a  vessel  into  which  you  also  put .  the  grapes. 
Close  the  vessel  with  pitch  and  gypsum,  and  place 
it  in  a  cool  situation,  to  which  tlie  sun  has  not  ac- 
cess, and  when  you  .please  you  will  have  green 
grapes..  The  water  may>be.  given  to  sick  persons  as 
hydromel."  The  boiling  of  the  water  so  long  is  un- 
necessaVy,  as  a  much  shorter. time  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  expel  the  air,  which  is  probably  the  man- 
tier  in  which  it  has  some  effect.  The  water  will  ac- 
quire a  slight  acidity  from  the  grapes-:  and  hence  it 
was  given*  sweetened'  with  honey,  as  a  pleasant  drink 
to  the  sick* 
I'rescrva-  Animal  substances  in  general,  when  deprived  of 
^oT^ofAni-  lifg^  have  a  natural  tendency  to  undergo  fhe  putre- 
malSubstan-^^^^j^g  fermentation.  Before  this  is  established,  they 
pass  through  a  series  of  successive  changes,  which 
are  intimately  connected  with  our  subject.    After 
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death,  the  bodies  6f  anittials  cool  more  of  less  ra-  PmemtiK, 
pidly,  according  to  the  temperature  and  conduct-    ^^ 
ing  power  of  the  air,  or  other  substances  with  which 
they  are  in  contact.     In  fact,  they  do  not  diiFer  in 
this  respect  from  an  equal  mass  of  any  other  mat- 
er, heated  artificially  to  the  same  temperature,  and 
having  the  same  conducting  power.    As  this,  how«  * 
ever,  is  very  weak,  the  bodies  of  animals  cool  very 
slowly  after  death. 

For  some  time  after  death,  the  muscular  parts  of 
animals  continue  to  suffer  contraction,  followed  by 
relaxation,  when  stimulated,  as  by  the  point  of  a 
needle,  or  the  application  of  Galvanism.  But  this 
irritability  or  organic  contractility,  as  it  is  termed 
by  some  modern  physiologists,  gradually  disappears 
in  the  different  organs,  and  commonly  in  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk,  before  those  of  the  limbs.  It  is  also 
observed,  that,  in  the  different  classes  of  animals, 
the  duration  of  the  irritability  is  inversely  as  the 
energy  of  muscular  action  which  they  exhibit  during 
life.  It  is  strongest  and  most  durable  in  animals 
which  are  suddenly  killed  when  in  high  health,  and 
is  weak  and  evanescent  in  those  which  die  of  linger* 
ing  diseases,  or  from  fatigue. 

After  the  irritability  has  entirely  ceased,  the  mus- 
cles begiu  to  become  rigid,  first  those  of  the  trunk, 
and  then  those  of  the  limbs.  Its  duration  is  inverse- 
ly as  the  time  of  its  commencement ;  and  it  is  long- 
est of  beginning,  but  is  greatest  and  lasts  longest  in 
those  animals  which  are  suddenly  killed  when  m  bigh 
health.  It  appears  very  quickly,  and  lasts  a  short 
time  .only,  in  animals  which  die  of  exhaustion,  or 
from  fatigue.  In  whatever  attitude  the  limbs  are 
placed  at  its  commencement,  they  continue;  and 
hence  butchers  take  care  to  dress  properly  the  car- 
cases of  animals  while  yet  supple.  For  after  rigidity 
has  commenced,  if  the  position  of  the  limb  be  for- 
cibly changed,  it  is  destroyed,  and  the  joint  becomes 
permanently  supple.  Also  muscles  which  are  frozen, 
when  rigid,  are  extremely  supple  as  soon  as  they  are 
thawed.  Rigidity  is  perhaps  never  developed  in  ani« 
mals  frozen  to  death. 

While  this  rigidity  continues,  the  flesh  of  animals 
is  hard  and  stringy,  and,  so  far  as  the  palate  is 
concerned,  not  yet  fit  for  the  table,  although 
fully  nutritious,  and  in  perfection  for  making  soup. 
After  the  rigidity  has  totally  ceased,  animal  flesh  is 
not  long  of  experiencing  the  commencement  of 
those  chemical  changes,  which  terminate  in  putre- 
faction ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  do- 
mestic economy,  to  take  care  that  all  large  joints  be 
in  this  intermediate  state  when  they  are  cooked ;  for 
no  skill  in  the  culinary  art  will  compensate  for 
negligence  in  this  point,  as  every  one  must  have 
often  experienced  to  his  great  disappointment. 
Meat,  in  which  we  are  able  to  detect  the  slight- 
est trace  of  putrescency,  has  reached  its  greatest  de- 
gree of  tenderness,  and  should  be  used  without  de- 
Jay  ;  but  before  thif  period,  which  in  some  kinds  of 
meat  is  offensive,  the  degree  of  inteneration  may  be 
known  by  its  yielding  readily  to  the  pressure  of  the 


•  Recherches  de  Physiologic  et  Chimie  pathologiques,  par  P.  N.  Kysten*  8to,  Paris^  1811. 
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J^'e^rjll^on  finger,  and  by  its  opposing  Ifttle  resistance  to  an  at- 
of  Food,    ignjp^  iQ  jjgn^  ^|,^  joint.     Poulriy  also  thus  part 

readily  with  their  feathers,  and  it  would  be  advisa« 
ble  to  leave  a  few  when  the  bird  is  plucked,  in  or- 
der to  assist  in  determining  their  state.     **  No  man 
who  understands  good  living  will  say,  on  such  a  day 
will  I  eat  that  turkey,  but  let  him  hang  it  up  by 
four  of  the  large  tail  feathers,  and  when,  on  paying 
his  morning  visit  to  the  larder,  he  finds  it  lying  up- 
on a  cloth,  prepared  to  receive  it  when  it  falls,  that 
day  let  it  be  cooked."    But  as  we  cannot  always 
dioose  our  time  for  eating  the  joints  in  our  larder, 
we  must^  in  providing  them  for  a  particular  day,  es- 
timate that  they  will  then  be  in  a  proper  state,  or, 
if  necessary,  endeavour  to  hasten  or  retard  it.     By 
experience,  we  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  length 
of  time  for  which  the  different  kinds  of  meat  should 
be  kept,  although  it  is  subject  to  great  variations, 
depending  upon  the  temperature,  moisture,  and  ven- 
tilation of  the  place  where  it  is  kept^  upon  the  kind 
of  meat,  the  age  of  the  animal,  and  upon  peculiari- 
ties in  the  individual  not  understood. 

The  chief  means  of  preventing  the  fermentation 
of  organic  substances  are  reduction  of  temperature, 
desiccation^  exclusion  of  air,  and  the  action  of  cer- 
tain substances  called  antiseptic.  Although  most 
commonly  employed  in  combination  with  each  other, 
we  shall  briefly  explain  the  principles  upon  which 
they  act  singly,  and  then  notice  their  practical  ap- 
plication in  reference  to  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms. 

A  moderate  reduction  of  temperature  acts  by  re- 
tarding vital  and  chemical  action^  and  a  reduction, 
capable  of  freezing  the  juices  and  fluids  of  organiz- 
ed bodies,  by  destroying  vitality,  and  converting 
the  water  present  into  ice,  and  thus  removing  a  con- 
dition essential  to  chemical  action.     Many  vegeta- 
ble, and  some  animal  substances,  such  as  eggs,  pos- 
sets what  may  be  called  latent  life,  and  so  long  as 
this  continues  they  resist  fermentation.     A  very  low 
temperature  puts  an  end  to  it,  while  a  high  temper- 
ature  calls  it  mto  action,  after  which  it  cannot  be  sus- 
pended without  destroying  it  altogether,  and  thus  it 
is  longest  preserved  in  a  temperature  just  a  little 
higher  than  the  former.    An  egg  which  has  been 
frozen  is  killed,  and  rots  soon  after  being  thawed. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  incubation,  or  an  equal  de- 
gree of  beat,  the  life  of  the  chick  becomes  active, 
and  cannot  again  be  checked  with  impunity ;  while, 
at  a  moderate  low  temperature,  the  latent  life  of  an 
tg^  continues  a  great  length  of  time,  ready  to  be 
excited  into  action  when  placed  in  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, and  resisting  the  natural  tendency  to 
•faemical  change.    The  same  observation  nearly  ap- 
plies to  vegetables.     Succulent  roots,  for  example, 
can  be  long  preserved  in  a  moderately  low  temper- 
ature, but  if  it  be  raised  they  begin  to  shoot ;  or  if 
it  be  reduced  too  much,  they  die  and  soon  rot. 

On  dead  organic  substances,  a  reduced  temperature 
acts  by  retarding  or  preventing  chemical  change. 

The  preservauve  effects  of  cold  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  northern  nations,  by  enabling 
them  to  store  up  a  sufficient  stock  Of  all  manner  of 
provisions  for  their  winter  consumption,  and  to  re- 
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ceive  supplies  from  a  great  distance.  It  is  thus,  that 
veal  frozen  at  Archangel  is  brought  to  Petersburgh, 
and  the  markets  of  Moscow  present  immense  stocks 
of  hogs,  sheep,  and  fish.  The  same  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  cold  in  Canada,  and  all  other  countries 
where  the  frost  is  sufficiently  steady. 

Substances,  so  long  as  they  are  hard  frozen,  pro- 
bably undergo  no  chemical  changCf  of  which  the 
most  striking  proof  was  afforded  by  the  body  of  an 
animal,  probably  antediluvian,  being  found  imbed- 
ded in  a  mass  of  ice  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena ;  but 
in  the  act  of  freezing,  or  of  the  subsequent  thawing, 
some  alteration  is  produced,  which  affects  the  nature 
of  the  substance.  This  may  be  either  merely  mecha- 
nical, from  the  particles  of  ice  during  their  forma, 
tion,  tearing  asunder  and  separating  the  fibres ;  or 
chemical,  by  destroying  the  intimate  union  of  the 
constituents  of  the  fluids,  as  in  wine  injured  by  hav- 
ing been  frozen ;  or  by  causing  new  combinations, 
ofwhich  we  have  an  example  in  the  sweetness  ac- 
quired by  the  potatoe. 

Captain  Scoresby,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  states, 
that  ''  the  most  surprising  action  of  the  frost,  on 
fresh  provision,  is  in  preserving  it  a  long  time  from 
putrefaction,  even  afler  it  is  thawed  and  returns  into 
a  warm  climate.  I  have,"  says  he,  *'  eaten  unsalted 
mutton  and  beef  nearly  five  months  old,  which  has 
been  constantly  exposed  to  a  temperature  above  the 
freezing  point  for  four  or  five  weeks  in  the  outset, 
and  occasionally  assailed  by  the  septical  influences 
of  rain,  fog,  heat,  and  electricity,  and  yet  it  has 
proved  perfectly  sweet.  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
unsalted  meat  that  has  been  preserved  four  or  five 
months  in  a  cold  climate,  and  then  brought  back  to 
the  British  coasts  during  the  warmth  of  summer, 
must  be  consumed  very  speedily  after  it  is  cut  into, 
or  it  will  fail  in  a  day  or  two.  It  will  seldom,  in- 
deed, keep  sweet  afler  being  cooked  above  twenty 
or  thirty  hours." 

In  freezins;  animal  substances,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  them,  no  other  precaution  is  necessary 
than  exposing  them  to  a  sufficient  d^ree  of  coJa. 
'*  Animal  substance^,"  says  Captain  Scoresby,  ''requi- 
site as  food,  of  all  descriptions  (fish  excepted),  may 
be  taken    to  Greenland  and  there  preserved   any 
length  of  time,  without  being  smoked,  dried,  or  salt- 
ed.    No  preparation  of  any  kind  is  necessary  for 
their  preservation ;  nor  is  any  other  precaution  requi- 
site, excepting  suspending  them  in  the  air  when  ts^en 
on  shipboard,  shielding  them  a  little  from  the  sun 
and  wet,  and  immersing  them  occasionally  in  sea- 
water,  or  throwing  sea-water  over  them  after  heavy 
rains,  which  will  effectually  prevent,  outrescency  on 
the  outward  passage ;  and,  in  Greenland,  the  cold 
becomes  a  sufficient  preservation,  by  freezing  them 
as  hard  as  blocks  of  wood."    **  The  moisture  is  well 
preserved  by  freezing,  a  little  from  the  surface  only 
evaporating ;  so  that  if  cooked  when  three,  four,  or 
five  months  old,  meat  will  frequently  appear  as proAise 
of  gravy,  as  if  it  had  been  but  recently  killed.     Cap* 
tain  Scoresby  hits  not  informed  us  why  fish  cannot 
be  taken  to  Greenland  in  a  frozen  slate,  tbooffh  this 
is  a  mode  of  preservation  much  used  in  Russia  and 
Germany,  and  even  in  our  own  conntij. 
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Pnaaniam  Some  atleQtion  it  necessary  for  thawing  provisions 
of  Food,  which  have  been  frozen,  '*  When  use4»  the  beef 
cannot  be  divided  but  by  an  axe  or  a  saw ;  the  latter 
instrument  is  generally  preferred.  It  is  then  put 
into  cold  watCTj  from  which  it  derives  heat  by  the 
formation  of  ice  around  it^  and  soon  thaws ;  but  if 
put  into  hot  water^  much  of  the  gra^ry  is  extract* 
ed,  and  the  meat  is  injured  without  being  thawed 
more  readily*  If  an  attempt  be  made  to  cook  it  be* 
fore  it  is  thawed,  it  may  be  burnt  on  the  out- 
side, while  the  centre  remains  raw,  or  actually  in  a 
frozen  state."  These  observations,  which  we  have 
transcribed  from  Captain  Scoresby,  *  an  excellent 
observer,  agree  with  the  directions  of  earlier  writ* 
ers.  Thus  Kriinitz  says,  (Encydop.  Vol.  X.  p. 
586),  '^  when  fish  taken  under  the  ice  are  frozen, 
lay  them  in  cold  water,  which  thus  draws  the  ice 
out  of  the  fish,  so  that  it  can  be  scraped  off 
their  scales.  They  taste  much  better  afterwards 
than  when  they  are  allowed  to  thaw  in  a  warm  room." 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  be  ignorance  or  inatten- 
tion  to  this  durection  on  the  part  of  the  London  fish« 
mongers  which  causes  the  salmon  sent  from  Scot- 
land m  ice  to  be  little  esteemed. 

The  second  general  method  of  preventing  fermen* 
tation  is  desicc^aiion,  or  the  removal  of  that  degree  of 
moisture  which  is  an  essential  condition  to  this  kind 
of  chenucal  action.    Desiccation  takes  place  in  coo* 
sequence  of  tlie  ait  absorbing  the  moisture  of  bodies 
exposed  to  its  action.    It  is  therefore  promoted  by 
the  size  of  surface  exposed,  by  the  dry  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  increased  temperature,  and  by  the  con* 
stant  change  of  the  air  in  contact  with  the  body  to 
be  dried,  or,  in  other  words,  by  exposing  it  to  a 
free  current  of  air.    This  mode  of  checking  fermen* 
tation  is  assisted  by  dividing  or  cutting  the  bodies  to 
be  dried,  especially  across  the  grain,  which  acts  not 
only  by  increasing  the  surface^  b«t  perhaps  still  more 
by  dividing  the  vessels  containing  ^  moisture  or 
fluids,  and  thus  allowing  them  to  be  freely  acted  upon 
by  the  air,  to  which  the  skin  or  epidermis,  when  entirOi 
frequently  exposes  a  very  great  obstacle.    In  phar« 
macy» where  exsiccation  is  oHen  necessary,  this  is  well 
understood,  and  expressed  in  the  Collegiate  direc« 
tions  for  drying  squills^  and  other  succulent  roots.. 
In  domestic  economy,  it  is  also  practised  in  drying 
artichoke  bottoms,  and  guarded  against  when  vege- 
tables  are  required  to  be  kept  succulent,  which  are  or 
ought  to  be  trimmed  or  wounded  as  little  as  possible 
till  they  are  to  be  used*  Animal  substances  also  dry 
much  more  slowly  so  long  as  the  surface  is  entire ; 
and  hence  some  country  butchers  skin  veal  joint  by 
joint  only,  as  it  is  required.   The  influence  of  extent, 
of  .surface  is  a  matter  of  constant  observation.    A 
little  water,,  which  would  have  required  days  to  have 
einiporated  out  of  a  wine  glas^  disappears  in  a  few 
minutes  when  spread  over  a  China  fHate.   Also  solid 
substances  dry  move  quickly  in  proportion  to  the 
amaUness  of  their  sise»  as  the  aurface  exposed  is  pro- 
porttonably  greater*    But  none  of  the  agents  in  ao* 
celerating  exsiccation  has  so  great  an  influence  as 
the  dry  stale  of  the  aif  by  whiw  it  is  effected. 


Mr  Hearne  (Journey  to  the  Northern  Ocean)  mvea  ^"5fT*j" 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Indians  ''^  i^^^^^- 
of  North  America  preserve,  by  means  of  mere 
exsiccation,  the  flesh  of  musk  oxen,  deer,  or  any 
other  animal.  To  prepare  meat  in  this  manner, 
no  farther  operation  is  required,  than  cutting  the 
lean  parts  of  the  animal  into  thin  slices,  aiid  dry- 
ing it  in  the  sun,  or  by  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of 
a  nre,  when  it  is  reduced  to  powder  by  beating  it 
between  two  stones.  Meat  prepared  in  this  way  is 
very  portable,  and  always  ready  for  use,  and  it  is 
very  substantial ;  for  Mr  Hearne  found,  that  he  could 
always  travel  longer  without  victuals  afler  making  a 
meal  of  it,  than  afler  any  other  kind  of  food.  Ihe 
northern  Indians  dry  their  meat  by  the  heat  of  a  veiy 
slow  fire,  or  by  fastening  it  to  the  tops  of  the  women  s 
bundles,  and  allowing  it  to  dry  by  the  sun  and 
wind  as  they  walked  along.  But  the  southern  In- 
dians expose  it  to  the  heat  of  a  very  large  fire,  which, 
in  Mr  Hearne's  opinion,  exhausts  its  juioes,  renders  it 
as  hard  as  horn,  and  gives  it  a  bitter  taste,  whereas 
the  other  is  soft  and  mellow  in  the  mouth,  and  en- 
tirely firee  from  smoke.  Fish  is  also  dried  by  them 
in  the  sun,  and  pounded  for  the  sake  of  carriage. 

The  third  general  means  of  preventing  fermenta- 
tion is  the  total  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  or  ra- 
ther of  oxygen.    The  truth  of  this  is  not  so  obvious 
to  conuDuon  observation  as  thai  of  the  others ;  for, 
on  the  contrary,  we  every  day  see  substances  spoiled 
by  being  apparently  excluded  from  the  air,  but,  in 
reality,  by  being  shut  up  in  confined  air ;  and  we 
are  taught  to  consider  free  ventilation  as  a  power- 
ful means  of  preservation.    The  manner  in  which 
the  latter  acts  we  have  shown  to  be  by  removing 
moisture,  especially  when  contaminated  by  the  ex- 
halation   of  the   perishable  substance*     The   ra» 
tionale  of  the  former  is  more  obscure,  but  has 
been  ingeniously  attempted  by  Gay  Lussac  and  the 
Edinburgh  Revieto  (No.  XLV.),  in  order  to  explain 
the  processes  of  M.  Appert.     Gay  Lussac  found 
that  neither  fresh  vegetable  juices  nor  animal  mat- 
ter fermented  so  long  as  oxygen  gas  was  perfectly  ex« 
duded ;  and  that  the  fermentatioBB  in  both  cases,  com- 
menced as  soon  as  any  portion  of  oxygen  was  admitted* 
When  oxygen  gas  is  confined  in  contact  with  aferment- 
able  substance,  it  is  changed  into  an  equal  bulk  of  car*- 
bonic  acid  gas,  and  all  farther  action  ceases.  Metlipds 
of  preserving  fermentable  substances,  illustrative  of 
this  principle,  have  long  been  practised  imperfectj^ 
ly  by  housewives.     Nothing  can  be  simpler  than 
Mr  RaflQdd*s  receipt  for  preserving  green  peas,  crai^ 
berries,  currants,  &c,    "  Put  them  into  dry  clean 
bottlest  cork  them  close,  and  tie  them  with  a  blaii^ 
der ;  keep  them  in  a  cool  dry  place."     A  variation 
of  this  process  was  to  fill  the  bottles  previously  witlp 
sulphurous  acid  vapour,  by  holding  in  them  for  some 
time  a  lighted  sulphur  match.   One  efiect  of  this  is  to 
.  remove  sdl  uncombined  oxygen.  Other  methods  of  ex- 
cluding air  were  fdso  employed,  as  filling  up  the  inter- 
stices with  water  or  melted  suet*   The  &i|ecesa-«f  thia 
process  was  greatly  promoted  by  subjeqtii^  the  sub- 
stances to  the  action  of  a  certain  degree  of  heal. 


*  See  his  4cc(mnt  of  thfi  Arctic  Regions,  with  a  Hittwy  and  Description  of  the  Northern  tVhaU  Fishmy. 
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Preeervationafler  being  put  into  the  bottles  or  jan  in  which  they 
of  Pood.  ^jj,.g  ^Q  i^  preserved ;  and  then  we  are  desired  "  to 
^•^set  them  in  a  copper  of  hot  water  till  they  a^  hot 
quite  through,'*  or  to.  **  put  them  in  an  o?en  when 
the  bread  is  drawn,  and  let  them  stand  till  shrunk  a 
quarter  part.** 

[n  these  cases^  the  heat  seems  to  act  by  coagu- 
lating and  rendering  insoluble  and  inactive  a  kmd 
of  gluten  which  seems  to  be  a  principal  agent  In 
begmning  fermentation.  In  general,  in  the  old 
processes,  we  were  directed  not  to  cork  or  tie 
up  the  vessels  until  they  were  quite  cool,  by  which 
It  now  appears  a  very  great  advantage  was  lost.  But 
Mr  Saddington  obtained,  in  IBIJ,  a  premium  from 
the  Society  of  Arts  for  a  method  of  preserving  fruit 
without  suff  jr,  for  house  or  sea  stores ;  the  chief  pe- 
culiarity ot  which  consisted  in  filling  the  bottles,  as 
soon  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  bath,  with  boiling 
water  to  within  an  inch  of  the  cork,  and  immediate- 
ly corking  them  very  tight  and  laying  them  on  thefr 
sides,  that  the  cork  may  sweU  and  effectually  ex- 
clude the  air.  Animal  substances  have  also  long  been 
occasionatly  preserved  by  the  mere  exclusion  of  air. 
The  most  familiar  example  ts  the  buttering  of  esgs, 
which  has  the  effect  of  closing  the  pores  in  the  shell 
by  which  the  communication  of  the  embryo  with  the 
external  air  takes  place.  It  is  best  performed  by  rub- 
bing over  the  shell  with  butter  while  it  is  still  warm 
af^er  bein^  laid ;  and  an  egg  in  this  way  retains  the 
curdy  milk,  and  possesses  all  the  properties  of  a 
new  laid  egg  for  a  great  length  of  time;  but  at 
whatever  period  after  being  laid  the  egg  is  but- 
tered over,  its  progress  to  decay  seems  to  be 
arrested.  The  same  effbct  is  produced,  though 
not  so  perfect!}',  by  immersing  eggs  in  water. 
Ffom  an  experiment  of  Reaumur's,  it  appears  that 
the  cutting  off^  the  access  of  air  to  the  embryo  in 
the  egg,  does  not  kill  it  or  prevent  it  ft-om  being 
hatched,  but,  on  the  contrary,  preserves  it  alive  for 
k  much  greater  time  than  If  it  had  not  been  treated 
in  this  manner.  He  covered  over  eggs  with  spirit 
varnish,  and  he  found  them  capable  of  producing 
chickens  after  two  years,  when  the  varnish  was  care- 
fully removed. 

Although,  however,  the  preservation  of  alimentary 
matters  by  the  4otal  exclusion  of  air,  assisted  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  has  long 
been  practised  in  some  degree,  we  are  certainly  in- 
debted to  M.  Appert,  *  who  first  published  in  1810, 
for  the  regular  and  scientific  application  of  these 
principles  upon  a  large  scale.  From  extensive  expe- 
rience and  long  perseverance  he  became  convinced, 

*^  Istf  That  fire  has  the  peculiar  property,  not  on- 
ly of  changing  the  combination  or  the  constituent 
parts  of  vegetable  and  animal  productions,  but  also 
of  retarding^  for  many  years  at  least,  if  not  of  destroy- 
ing, the  natural  tendency  of  those  same  productions 
to  decomposition. 
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**  Zdy  That  the  aj^lication  of  fire  in  a  manner  PRservation 
variously  adapted  to  various  substances,  ftfker  having,^  af  Food, 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  as  completely  as  poseibie, 
deprived  them  of  all  contact  with  the  air,  effects  a 
perfect  preservation  of  those  same  producltone,  wkh 
all  their  natural  qualities." 

Upon  these  principles  he  invented  many  prooesBes 
adapted  to  the  different  natures  of  the  substances  to 
be  preserved ;  but  the  fundamental  eoodltioiis  eon* 
sist,  istf  In  inclosing  in  bottles  the  substances  to  be 
preserved.  2J,  In  corking  the  bottles  with  the  ut- 
most care ;  for  it  Is  chiefly  on  the  corking  that  the 
success  of  the  process  depends.  S^,  In  submitting 
these  inclosed  cases  to  the  action  of  boiling  water 
in  a  water-bath  {Balneum  Mariae)^  for  a  greater 
or  less  length  of  time,  according  to  their  naturej 
and  in  the  manner  pointed  out  with  respect  to  each 
several  kind  of  substance.  4tfA|  In  withdrawing  the 
bottles  from  the  water-bath  at  the  period  described. 

M.  Appert  ehtployed  at  first  bottles  made  of  glass, 
which  it  was  difficult  to  close  exactly,  especially  when 
their  mouths  were  large ;  but  he  now  uses  cylinders 
of  tin  plate,  whidi  are  soldered  up  after  they  are 
filled.  This  is  especially  an  improvement  for  ani- 
mal sobstances,  which  require  much  more  attention 
than  vegetables.  Tin  cases,  or  canisters,  seem  to 
have  been  first  used  in  London  by  Messrs  Donktn 
and  Gamble,  by  Whom  a  very  ingenious  method  of 
testing  the  provisions  put  up  by  them  was  also  in- 
vented as  early  as  1813.  t  The  substances  to  be  pre- 
served are  first  parboiled  or  somewhat  more.  The 
vegetables  and  meat,  the  bones  being  removed,  are 
then  put  Into  tin  cylinders,  which  are  filled  up  with 
the  broth  and  the  lid  soldered  down.  It  now  un« 
ilergoes  the  remainder  of  the  cooking,  when  a 
small  hole  is  opened  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and 
immediately  closed  with  solder  whOe  still  hot.  The 
whole  is  now  allowed  to  cool,  and  firom  the  dimi- 
nution of  volume  in  the  contents,  In  consequence 
of  the  reduction  of  temperature,  both  ends  of  the 
cylinder  are-  pressed  inwards  and  become  concave. 
The  cases  thus  hermetically  sealed  are  exposed 
In  a  tett'chamber  for  at  least  a  month,  to  a  tern* 
perature  above  what  they  are  ever  likely  to  en- 
counter ;  from  90^  to  1 10^  Fahrenheit.  If  the  pro* 
cess  has  foiled,  putrefaction  takes  place,  and  gas  is 
evolved,  which  in  process  of  time  will  bulge  out  both 
ends  of  the  case,  so  as  to  render  them  convex,  in- 
stead of  concave.  But  the  contents  of  whatever  cases 
stand  this  test,  will  infallibly  keep  perfectly  sweet 
and  good  in  any  climate^  and  for  any  length  of  time. 
Another  advantage  is,  that  if  there  be  any  taint  about' 
the  meat  when  put  up,  it  inevitably  fermentsj  and  is 
detected  in  the  proving. 

All  kinds  of  alimentary  matters  may  be  pre- 
served in  this  way, — ^beeC  mutton,  veal,  and  poul- 
try, boiled  and  roasted,  soupSj^  broths  and  Vegeta- 
bles, creams  and   custards.     The   testimonies  in 


i^U. 


'  *  Le  Hvre  de  Urns  let  memages;  ou  tart  de  cmuerver,  pendant  phuieurs  annies  toutes  les  ^uhitancet  anU 
males  et  vegetates,    dme  edit  Paris,  I81S. 

-  f  In-B  pateaa  granted,  in  1819j  to  Mr  JEobbb  Morrison  of  Glasgow,  for  preaervinff  Giod  n^n  similar 
I>rinciples,  the  corka  or  bungs  are  perforated  by  a  tin  tube,  which  is  hermetically  sealed  by  drivmg  down  a 
tin  plug  while  the  vessel  is  still  quite  hot  and  mled  with  steam. 
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PiMenr»doo  favour  of  the  success  of  the  process  are  of  the  most 
^Tf^    unexceptionable  kind.    The  meat  is  put  up  in  ca- 
nisters  of  from  4  lbs*  to  90  lbs.  weight  each ;  and 
the  milk  and  soups  in  quart  or  pint  bottles.     The 
meat  is  charged  from  1  s.  8d.  to  Ss-  a  pound  ;  roast 
higher  tlian  boiled,  and  Teal  dearer  than  mutton  or 
beef.    The  milk  is  9^.  per  dozen  for  quarts,  15s.  for 
pintSi  and  10s.  for  half  pints ;  and  soups  from  SOs.  to 
608.  per  dozen  for  quarts.     The  weight  of  the  ca- 
nister is  deducted^  and  nothing  is  charged  for  ca- 
nisters or  bottles ;  and  it  should  be  observed,  that 
the  patent  provisions  being  cooked,  and  without 
bon^  render  them  nearly  equivalent  to  double  the 
weight  of  meat  in  the  raw  state ;  for^  by  experiment^ 
the  patentees  found,  that  the  waste  in  cooking  and 
weight  of  bone  are  about  one  half.     Captain  Neish 
took  a  quantity  to  India,  not  one  canister  spoiled; 
and  one  which  he  brought  home  contained  beef  in 
the*  highest  state  of  preservation  afler  two  years,  and 
having  been  carried  upwards  of  35,000  miles  in  the 
warmest  climates.  The  commissioners  for  victualling 
the  navj'  also  examined  some  nearly  four  years  old, 
which  had  been  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Quebec, 
and  found  it  as  sound,  sweet,  and  fresh,  as  if  it  had 
been  only  yesterday  boiled.    We  are  enabled  to  add 
the  testimony  of  that  distinguished  navigator  Captain 
Basil  Hall,  who  has  liberally  communicated  to  us  the 
result  of  his  personal  experience  and  observation : 
<*  I  can  answer  for  the  perfect  preservation  of  a  great 
number  of  coses  which  were  in  my  possession  during 
the  voyage  to  China.     I  had  L.  88  worth,  and  not 
one  failure.    At  that  time  milk  was  preserved  in  hot* 
ties  corked ;  but  tin  cases  have  been  substituted  with 
very  great  effect,  as  I  have  myself  tried.     It  is  really 
astonishing  how  excellent  the  milk  is ;  and,  indeed, 
every  thing  preserved  in  this  way  is  good. 

**  You  must,  on  examining  the  lists  of  prices,  bear 
in  mind,  that  meat  thus  preserved  eats  nothing,  nor 
drinks — is  not  apt  to  get  the  rot,  or  to  die — does  not 
tumtfle  over  board,  nor  get  its  legs  broken,  or  its  flesh 
worn  off  its  bones,  by  knocking  about  the  decks  of  a 
ship  in  bad  weather — ^it  takes  no  care  in  the  keep- 
ing"— it  is  always  ready— may  be  eat  cold  or  hot— 
and  thus  enables  you  to  toss  into  a  boat  in  a  minute, 
as  many  days'  cooked  provisions  as  you  choose — it  is 
not  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  markets,  nor  is  it 
scourged  up  to  a  monstrous  price  (as  at  St  Helena), 
because  there  is  no  alternative.  Besides  these  ad- 
vantages, it  enables  one  to  indulge  in  a  number  of 
luxuries,  which  no  care  or  expence  could  procure." 

The  property  of  salt  to  preserve  animal  substances 
from  putrefaction,  is  of  most  essential  importance  to 
the  empire  in  general,  and  to  the  remote  grazing 
districts  in  particular.  It  enables  the  latter  to  dis- 
pone of  their  live  stock,  and  distant  navigation  is 
wholly  dependant  upon  it.  All  kinds  of  animal  sub- 
stances may  be  preserved  hy  salt,  but  beef  and  pork 
are  the  only  staple  articles  of  this  kind.  In  general, 
the  pieces  of  the  animal  best  fitted  for  being  salted 
are  those  which  contain  fewest  large  blood-vessels, 
and  are  most  solid.  Some  recommend  all  the  glands 
to  be  cut  out,  and  say,  that  without  this  precaution 
meat  cannot  be  preserved ;  but  that  this  is  a  mistake, 
the  salt  udder  and  glands  of  the  tongue,  every  day's 
experience,  shows. 


The  salting  may  be  performed  either  by  dry  rulv 
binff,  or  by  immersing  the  meat  in  pickle.  Cured 
in  tbe  former  way  the  meat  will  keep  longer,  but  it 
is  more  altered  in  its  valuable  properties ;  in  the  lat- 
ter way  it  is  more  delicate  and  nutritious.  Six 
pounds  of  salt,  one  pound  of  sugar,  and  four  ounces 
of  saltpetre,  boiled  with  four  gallons  of  water,  skim- 
med and  allowed  to  cool,  forms  a  very  Strang  pickle, 
which  will  preserve  any  meat  completely  inunersed 
in  it.  To  effect  this,  which  is  essential,  either  a 
heavy  board,  or  flat  stone,  must  be  laid  up<m  tbe 
meat.  The  same  pickle  may  be  used  repeatedly, 
provided  it  be  boiled  up  occasionally  with  additioa- 
al  salt  to  restore  its  strength,  diminished  by  the 
combination  of  part  of  the  salt  with  the  meat^  and 
by  the  dilution  of  the  pickle  by  the  juices  <^  the 
meat  extracted.  By  boiling,  the  albumen,  which 
would  cause  the  pickle  to  spoil,  is  coagulated,  and 
rises  in  the  form  of  scum,  which  must  be  carefully 
removed. 

Dry  salting  is  performed  by  rubbing  the  sur&oe 
of  the  meat  aU  over  with  salt ;  and  it  is  generally  be^ 
lieved  that  the  process  of  salting*  is  promoted  if  the 
salt  be  rubbed  in  with  a  heavy  hand.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  said,  that  in  very  hot  countries,  e.  g.  Ja- 
maica, where  it  is  so  necessary  that  the  action  of  the 
salt  should  take  place  as  quickly  as  possible,  tbe 
mode  of  salting  a  round  of  beef^  is  to  place  it  on 
two  sticks  over  a  tub  of  water,  with  the  small  end 
uppermost,  and  to  cover  it  with  a  heap  of  salt,  which 
penetrates  through  the  veins  and  arteries,  and  among 
the  fibres,  in  the  state  of  a  saturated  solution.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  almost  certain  that  very  little 
salt  penetrates,  except  through  the  cut  surfaces,  to 
which  it  should  therefore  be  chiefly  applied ;  and 
all  holes,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  should  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to.  For  each  twenty-five  pounds 
of  meat,  about  a  pound  of  coarse-grained  salt 
(St  Ubes's  is  the  best)  should  be  aUowed,  and 
the  whole,  previously  heated,  rubbed  in  at  once. 
When  laid  in  the  pickling  tub,  a  brine  is  soon  form^ 
ed  by  the  salt  dissolved  in  the  juice  of  the  meat 
which  it  extracts,  and  with  this  the  meat  should  be 
rubbed  every  day,  and  a  different  side  turned  down. 
In  ten  or  twelve  days  it  will  be  sufficiently  cured. 

For  domestic  use,  the  meat  should  not  be  salted 
as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  market,  but  kept  until 
its  fibre  has  become  short  and  tender,  as  these 
changes  do  not  take  place  after  it  has  been  acted  up- 
on by  the  salt  But  in  the  provision  trade,  ^'  the  ex- 
pedition with  which  the  animals  are  slaughtered, 
the  meat  cut  up  and  salted,  and  afterwards  packed, 
is  astonishing."  (Wakefield's  Ireland,  VoL  I.  p.  750.) 
By  salting  the  meat  while  still  warm,  and  before  the 
fluids  are  coagulated,  the  salt  penetrates  inunediate- 
ly,  by  means  of  the  vessels,  through  ^e  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  meat ;  and  hence  meat  is  admirably 
cured  af  Tunis,  even  in  the  hottest  season ;  so  that 
Mr  JackscH^  in  his '  Rejleciume  an  the  Trade  ef 
4he  Mediterranean,  recommends  ships  being  suppjistd 
there  with  their  provisions. 

'*  Take  half  a  pound  of  black  pepper,  half  a  pound 
€3^  red  or  kyan  pepper,  and  half  a  pound  of  the  best 
saltpetre,  all  beat  or  ground  very  fine ;  mix  these 
three  well  together,  then  mix  them  with  about  three 
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PimiTitiiwi  muurte  of  very  fine  salt ;  this  mixture  m  wifBcient  for 
of  Pood.  ^  ei^t  hundred  weight  of  beef.  As  the  pieces  are 
brought  from  the  person  cutting  un^  first  sprinjde 
the  pieces  with  the  spice,  and  introduce  a.livtle  into 
all  the  thickest  parts ;  if  it  cannot  be  done  otherwise^ 
make  a  small  incision  with  a  knife.  The  first  Salter, 
after  rubbing  salt  and  q;>ice  well  into  the  meat, 
should  take  and  mquld  the  piece,  the  same  as  wash- 
ing a  shirt  upon  a  board ;  this  mav  be  very  easily 
done,  and  the  meat  being  lately  killed,  is  soft  and 
pliable ;  this  moulding  opens  the  grain  of  the  meat, 
which  will  make  it  imbibe  the  spice,  and  salt  much 

Quicker  than  the  common  method  of  salting.  The 
rst  Salter  hands  his  piece  over  to  the  second  salter, 
who  moulds  and  rubs  the  salt  well  into  the  meat, 
and  if  he  observes  occasion,  introduces  the  spice ; 
when  the  second  salter  has  finished  his  piece,  he 
folds  it  up  as  dose  as  possible,  and  hands  it  to  the 
packer  at  the  harness  tubs,  who  must  be  stationed 
near  him :  the  packer  must  be  carefUl  to  pack  his 
harness  tubs  as  close  as  possible. 

"  All  the  work  must  be  carried  on  in  the  shade, 
but  where  there  is  a  strong  current  of  air,  the  har- 
ness tubs  in  particular ;  this  being  a  very  material 
point  in  curing  the  meat  in  a  hot  climate.  Meat 
may  be  cured  in  this  manner  with  the  greatest  safe- 
ty, when  the  thermometer,  in  the  shade,  is  at  110^, 
the  extreme  heat  assisting  the  curing. 

**  A  good  siaed  bullock,  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
weight,  may  be  killed  and  salted  within  the  hour. 

'^  The  person  who  attends  with  the  spice  near  the 
first  Salter  has  the  greatest  trust  imposed  upon  him ; 
besides  the  spice,  he  should  be  well  satisfied  that 
the  piece  is  sufficiently  salted,  before  he  permits  the 
first  Salter  to  hand  the  piece  over  to  the  second 
Salter. 

"  All  the  salt  should  be  very  fine,  and  the  packer, 
besides  sprinkling  the  bottom  of  his  harness  tubs, 
should  be  careful  to  put  plenty  of  salt  between  each 
tier  of  meat,  which  is  very  soon  turned  into  the  fin* 
est  pickle.  The  pickle  will  nearly  cover  the  meat 
as  fast  as  the  packer  can  stow  it  away.  It  is  alwavs 
a  good  sign  Uiat  the  meat  is  very  safe,  when  the 
packer  begins  to  complain  that  his  hands  are  aching 
with  cold. 

"  By  this  method,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
meat  is  perfectly  cured  in  three  hours,  from  the 
time  oS  killing  \he  bullock  :  the  saltpetre  in  a  very 
little  time  strikes  through  the  meat;  however,  it  is 
always  better  to  let  it  lie  in  the  harness  tubs  till 
the  following' morning,  when  it  will  have  an  exceed- 
ing pleasant  smell  on  opening  the  harness  tubs ;  then 
take  it  out  and  pack  it  in  tight  barrels,  with  its  own 
pickle." 

Beef  and  pork,  in  a.  less  degree,  properly  salted 
with  salt  alone,  acquire  a  green  colour ;  but  if  an 
ounce  of  saltpetre  be  added  to  each  five  pounds  of 
salt  employed,  the  muscular  fibre  acquires  a  fine  red- 
colour;  but  this  improvAraent  in  appearance  is 
more  than  compensated  by  its  becoming  harder  and 
harsher  to  the  taste ;  to  correct  which,  a  proportion 
of  sugar  or  molasses  is  often  added.  But  the  red 
colour  may  be  given  if  desired,  without  hardening 
the  meat,  by  the  addition  of  a  little  cochineaL 

Meat,  when  salted,  is  either  preserved  immersed 


in  pickle,  in  dote  vessda,  or  dried*  when  it  gets  the  PNwnration 
name  of  bacon,  ham,  or  hung  beef.  ^  fftod. 

Meat  kept  immersed  in  pickle  rather  gains 
weight  In  cme  experiment  by  Messrs  Donkin  and 
Gamble,  there  was  a  gain  of  three  per  cent.,  and  in 
another  of  two  and  a  half;  but  in  the  common  way 
of  salting,  when  the  meat  is  not  immersed  in  pickle, 
there  is  a  loss  of  about  one  pound  or  one  and  a  half 
in  sixteen. 

The  diying  of  salt  meat  is  efiected  either  by 
^^Ai^gipg  it  in  a  dry  and  well-aired  place,  or  by 
exposing  it  at  the  same  time  to  wood  smoke, 
which  gives  it  a  peculiar  flavour,  much  admir- 
ed in  Westphalia  hams  and  Hamburg  beef,  and 
also,  perhaps,  tends  to  preserve  it,  by  the  antiseptic 
action  of  the  pjrrolignic  add.  When  meat  is  to  be 
hung,  it  need  not  be  so  highly  salted. 

Fish,  in  like  manner,  may  be  pres^ved  dther  by 
dry  salting  or  in  pickle.  The  former  method  is 
employed  to  a  great  extent  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, and  in  Shetland.  For  information  on 
this  important  subject,  the  artide  Fishkry  may 
be  consulted. 

Dr  Hibbert  thuiks  that  the  cod-fish  prepared  in 
Shetland  will  always  maintain  its  pre-eminence  over 
the  cod  of  other  places.  In  Newfoundland  the  fish 
are  said  to  be  exposed,  after  being  salted,  on  stand- 
ing flakes,  made  b^  a  slight  waule,  and  supported  by 
poles,  ofVen  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  But  the 
humidity  is  not  nearly  so  well  extracted  from  the  fish, 
as  when,  according  to  the  Shetland  method,  they  are 
carefully  laid  out  upon  dry  beaches,  the  stones  of 
which  have  been  during  winter  exposed  to  the 
abrading  action  of  the  ocean,  and  are  thus  cleared 
from  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  {Edinburgh  Phi* 
losophical  Journal,  No.  III.  p.  148.) 

The  Dutch  derive  great  national  advantages  from 
the  preference  given  to  the  herrings  cau^t  upon 
our  own  coasts,  when  cured  by  them.  They  use 
no  other  than  Uie  Spanish  or  Pcxtuguese  salt,  pre- 
serve no  fish  that  they  are  not  able  to  cure  between 
sunrise,  when  the  nets  are  drawn,  and  simset,  when 
they  are  again  shot,  and  pay  particular  attention  in 
giping,  sorting,  and  packing  each  kind  by  itself. 
They  fill  up  the  barrels  witli  fish  of  the  same  kind 
and  night's  catching,  and  are  exceedingly  careful  of 
the  pickle,  as  they  use  no  other  in  filling  of  the 
barrels.  fUiglUand  Sodd^'t  TransaclUms,  Vd.  IK 
p.  S2U) 

Herrings  and  salmon  are  also  often  cured  by  dry- 
ing them  in  wood  smoke  after  being  slightly  salted, 
and  are  called  red  herrings,  or  Yarmouth  herrings, 
and.  kipper,  or  smoked  sahnon. 

Butter  is  commonly  preserved  by  working  into 
each  pound  one  or  two  ounces  of  salt,  until  they  be 
thoroughly  incorporated.  The  best  salt  for  the  pur. 
pose  is  in  large  crystals,  and  it  should  be  thorough- 
ly dried  and  coarsely  powdered.  But  Dr  Anderson 
recommends  tor  the  curing  of  butter,  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  the  best  great  salt,  one  of  sugar,  and 
one.  of  saltpetre,  beat  into  a  fine  powder.  One 
ounce  of  this  mixture  is  suffident  for  a  pound  of 
butter.  He  says  that  butter  cured  in  this  way  does 
not  taste  weU  till  it  has  stood  at  least  a  fortnight  af- 
ter being  salted,  but  after  that  period  it  has  a  rich 
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P'^v«^<»<^iuaiToiry  Uste^  that  no  other  batter  ever  acquires, 
o  Fpocu  ^^^^j  tastes  so  little  salt,  that  one  would  imagine  it 
would  not  keep;  and  yet  Dr  Anderson  has  seen  it 
perfectly  sound  and  sweet  when  two  years  <^d. 

Butter  spoils  and  becomes  rancid,  chiefly  Drom 
the  milk,  whieh  is  not  entirely  expressed  from  it, 
and  in  oonsequenee  of  the  atbumen,  which  is  con- 
stantly present.  Thesq  may  be  separated  by  melt- 
ing the  butter  and  keeping  it  over  the  fire  until  all 
the  water  be  evaporated,  when  the  albumen  will  al- 
so be  coagulated,  and  sink  to  the  bottom.  To  pre- 
vent all  risk  of  producing  an  empyreumatic  taste, 
the  vessel  containing  the  butter  should  not  be  ex- 
posed directly  to  the  fire,  but  placed  in  a  larger 
vessel  filled  with  water,  which  is  made  to  boil, 
forming  what  the  chemists  call  a  walcr-bath.  While 
the  butter  remains  fiui4,  it  resembles  a  perfectly 
transparent  oil,  and  on  cooling  it  becomes  opaque, 
and  is  firmer  and  a  little  paler  than  the  butter  be^ 
fore  it  was  clarified.  It  will  keep  for  a  consider- 
able time  without  salt ;  but  if  it  be  saked  as  com- 
mon butter,  it  will  continue  much  longer  sweet  in 
hot  climates,  than  if  it  had  been  cured  in  its  origi- 
nal state.     (Anderson's  Recreations,  Vol.  IV.  p.  87.) 

The  natives  of  Hindostan  never  use  butter,  but 
prefer  what  is  called  ghee,  because  it  keeps  bet- 
ter, and  has  more  taste  and  smell.  Their  but- 
ter is  prepared  from  coagulated  acid  milk;  and 
in  order  to  collect  a  efficient  quantity,  it  is  often 
kept  two  or  three  days,  by  which  time  it  is  highly 
rancid.  It  is  melted  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  bmled 
until  all  the  water  be  evaporated.  After  being  ta* 
ken  from  the  fire,  a  little  coagulatedaddmilk  and  salt, 
or  betel  leaf  and  reddle,  are  added.  It  is  kept  in 
pots,  and  eaten  when  evoi  a  year  old.  (Bttchan- 
an's  Journey ^ram  Madras,  Vol.  II.  p.  15.) 

Vinegar,  m  itself  a  very  destructible  substance 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  tends  greatly  to  preserve 
v^etable  subatances,  when  both  are  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  it.  In  general,  however,  the  vegetable 
is  previously  salted.  After  the  pickles  are  prepar* 
ed,  the  bottles  are  to  be  carefuUv  corked,  tied  up 
with  bladder,  and  sealed  over  with  wax  or  rosin. 
For  the  making  of  pickles,  the  vinegar  now  distil- 
led from  wood,  as  in  itself  containing  no  principles 
of  decay,  must  be  preferable  to  common  vin^;ar. 

M.  Parroentier  has  given  a  minute  description  of 
the  process  of  making  sour  krout  on  the  great 
scale.  The  heads  of  wmteiy  cabba^s,  after  remov* 
ing  the  outer  leaves,  are  to  be  cut  mto  fine  shreds, 
by  means  of  an  instrument  made  on  purpose,*  and 
then  spread  out  to  dry  upon  a  cloth  in  the  shade. 
A  cask  is  to  be  set  on  end,  with  the  head  taken  out. 
If  it  formevly  contained  vin^^  or  wine,  so  much 
the  better,  as  it  will  promote  the  fermentation,  and 
give  tile  cabbage  a  more  vinous  taste ;  if  not,  the 
inside  may  be  rubbed  over  with  some  krout  barm. 
Caraway  seeda  are  to  be  mixed  with  the  shreds  of 
cabbage,  a  good  Liyer  of  salt  placed  at  Ihe  bottom  of 
the  cask,  and  then  cabbage  shreds  to  be  evenly  pack- 
ed, to  the  depth  of  six  inches.  A  man  hjwii^  on  strong 
boots,  well  washed  and  nicely  clean,  must  now  get 
into  the  cask,  and  tread  down  the  shreds  to  hidf 
their  original  bulk.  The  same  proeess  is  to  be  re» 
peated,  witJi  additional  laysen  of  srit,  and  Axteda, 


till  the  whole  be  padked.  They  are  then  to  be  co^ 
vered  with  a  layer  of  salt,  or  till  the  barrd  be  filled 
widun  two  indies  of  the  top,  over  which  the  out- 
side leaves  of  the  cabbages  wxt  to  be  spread.  About 
two  pounds  of  salt  Ktt  required  for  twenty  cabbages. 

The  head  of  the  barrel,  which  should  have  been 
previously  weU  fiutened  together,  is  lastly  to  be  put 
within  the  barrel  above  the  leaves,  and  loaded  with 
stones,  to  prevent  the  mixture  from  rising  durii^ 
the  fermentation.  The  mass  thus  compressed  8ub«- 
sides,  and  the  cabbages  give  out  their  juice,  which 
rises  to  the  sur&ce,  is  green,  muddy,  and  fetid.  It 
is  to  be  drawn  off  by  a  spigot  placed  two  or  three 
inches  dawn,  and  replaced  by  fresh  brine  every  day, 
until  it  come  dF  dear,  which  will  take  twelve  or 
fifteen  days,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
place.  The  essential  point  for  kecking  sour  krout 
good,  is  to  take  care  that  it  be  alvrays  covered  at 
leaat  an  iiich  with  pickle.  For  home  consumption 
enoagh  may  be  made  at  one  time  to  serve  the  year, 
and  me  pickle  is  then  renewed  at  the  brainning  of 
^Mcii^,  and  at  midsummer.  When  intnmd  sis  ship 
provision  fSor  long  voyages,  the  sour  krout  must  be 
lepadccd  very  firmly  into  other  casks,  which  are 
then  to  be  filled  widi  fresh  pickle,  and  closed  m 
accurately  as  possible.  When  well  made  and  pre- 
served, it  has  a  very  pleasant  acidity,  and  is  not 
only  very  healthy,  but  agrees  with  many  persons 
who  cannot  use  fti^sh  cabbages.  It  is  also  coi&ider- 
ed  to  be  a  very  excellent  anttscorfoutic ;  and  Cap^ 
tain  Cook  attributed  his  success  in  preserving  the 
health  d  his  crew  in  his  voyage,  partly  to  its  use. 

Vinegar  is  never  used  for  die  preservation  ef 
btttdier  meat,  but  salmon  iaoften  frndded  in  it,  widi 
the  addition  of  salt  apd  spices. 

Pyrolignic  add  has  lately  been  much  extolled,  as 
having  a  spedfic  p^^wer  in  preserving  an&nal  >at- 
ters.  It  consists  of  acetic  add,  impregnated  widi 
an  empyreumatic  oil.  The  add  is  in  general  veiy 
strong,  and  being  free  from  the  mucilage  whkfa 
promotes  the  spoiling  of  common  vinq^,  it  is  so 
&r  a  better  antiseptic ;  but  the  empyreumatic  ofl 
may  also  add  to  its  powers,  either  by  keefung  away 
insects,  to  which  it  is  very  oflensive,  or  by  a  direct 
antiseptic  power  not  understood.  Professor  J5i*g 
ot  Ldpsic  is  said  to  have  recovered  tainted  flesh  by 
rubbn^  it  with  die  oil  separated  from  the  add ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  smoking  of  beef, 
hams,  salmon,  and  herrings,  makes  them  ke^  longer 
than  the  mere  drying,  and  the  degree  of  previous 
salting,  woidd  lead  us  to  expect 

Sugar  has  also  the  power  of  preserving  vegetMe 
substances  from  decay,  but,  on  account  of  itsexpenee, 
it  is  only  used  for  fine  fruits  and  aromatic  sub« 
stances.  The  preservation  of  these  by  means  of 
sugar  constitutes  a  principal  part  of  the  art  of  ccm- 
fectionary,  and  attention  to  many  minutifli  is  peces* 
sary  for  the  success  of  each  preparation.  The  most 
general  prindples  only  can  be  noticed  here. 

Vegetable  substances  may  be  either  preserved  in 
qrrup  or  candied ;  or  thdr  juices  may  be  employed 
in  making  syrupMi,  jdlies,  or  fruit-cakes.  The  art 
of  confectionary  is  very  difficult,  and  to  attain  per* 
feet  sueeess,  nSquires  attention  to  many  particutsrs, 
which  at  foM  seem  frivolous  and  even  improper^ 
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rrcsemitioo  but  which  have  been  found  by  experience  to  be  es* 
^  ood^  sential.     The  clarification  and  boi&ig  of  the  sugar 
to  its  )>roper  degree  is  oi  primaicy  importance,  and 
has  not  perhaps  been  sufficiently  examined  by  scien- 
tific men. 

A  weak  syn^  has  a  tendency  to  ferment>  and 
quickly  bec(MiMa  sour  if  kept  in  a  temperate  degree 
t)f  heat;  it  is  therefore  not  calculated  to  prevent 
the  natural  fermentation  of  vegetable  juices^  which 
always  increase  its  tendency  to  corrupt.  .  Pharma- 
ceutists have  ascertained  tluit  a  solution,  prepared 
by  dissolving  two  parts  of  double  refined  sugar  into 
one  of  water,  or  any  watery  fluid,  and  boiling  the 
solution  a  little,,  forms  a  «yr\xp,  which  neither  fer- 
ments nor  crystallises ;  and  the  proportion  may  be 
considered  as  the  basis  of  all  sjrrups,  and  seems  to 
be  the  degree  of  boiling  syrup  oilled  smooth  by  the 
confectHMiers,  as  exemplified  in  their  Strops  de  Ca^ 
pUinire,  Orgeat,  &c. 

Sugar  is  equidly  powerful  in  preserving  animal  sub- 
stances from  putrc^u:tion*  As  a  novelty  to  modem 
artis^,  we  translate  from  their  great  precursor,  Cselius 
ApieifLs,  a  method  of  preserving  meat  at  any  time 
without  salt :  *'  Let  firesh  meat  of  any  kind  be  oo- 
yered  with  honey ;  but  hang  up  the  vessel,  and  use 
it  when  you  please.  This  succeeds  better  in  winter; 
but  will  last  a  few  days  in  summer.  The  same  may 
be  done  with  meat  that  has  been  cooked."  (Ub.  I. 
ciqfL  8.) 

Odierjaetihods  cf  preserving  food  have  been  triied, 
but  rather  a»  a  matter  of  curiosity  than  utility. 

The  property  of  charcoal,  to  restore  sweetnass  to 
flesh  beginning  to  be  tainted,  was  first  pointed  out 
by  M.  Lowits  in  Petersburg,  in  1786  (Crell's  An- 
wds),  who  made  numerous  experiments  upon  the 
subject.  For  theur  success,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
diarooal  have  been  recently  burnt,  and  that  it  be  ap- 
plied in  a  certain  quantity.  Too  little  fails  .in  its  ef- 
fect, and  too  raudi  affects  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance upon  which  it  acta.  B^  some  it  has  been 
supposed  to  act  merely  mechanicidly,  by  absorbing 
fliua  and  putrescent  exudations ;  but  it  is  more  pro- 
bable, that  it  acts  chemically,  by  absorbing  oxygen 
gas  from  the  air  in  contact  with  the  meat  In  the 
4th  volume  of  the  Journal  tf  Science,  p.  86?,  there 
is  ail  account  of  soarie  snooesslul  experiments,  in 
which  alternate  layers  of  meat  and  diarcoal  were 
packed  in  canisten,  prevkinsly  filled  with  carbonic 
9Bs,  and  then  carefoUy  luted  up,  and  covered  with 
bladder.  ' 

In  the  Journal  de  Phannaciefat  September  1818, 
M«  Raymond,  Prafeesor  of  Chfanistry  at  Lyons,  has 
rehted  some  eaperiBieiits  which  he  made  upon  the  an- 
tisqidc  properties  of  chlorine.  Beef,  exposed  to  the 
action  of  thia  gas  for  a  few  mfbiutes,  underwent  no 
^himae  in  the  oourse  of  six  monthsi,  except  becom*- 
ii^  dry  from  the  aodon  of  ahr  and  time.  A  Guinea- 
pi9>  wSoeaMeA  in  the  saaae  gas,  and  aterwards  im- 
nscrsed  fair  a  ibw  mioutss  in  water  saturated  with 
cUorine,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air  for  four 
monihsi  without  havmg  its  entrails  removed,  show- 
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ed  no  sign  of  putrefiurtion  in  four  months.    He  also  PMsntioo, 
found  tl^t  tainted  meat  recovered  the  smell  and  ap-    wj^ood. 
pearance  of  fresh  meat  by  being  immersed  in  liquid 
chlorine. 

Preparation. 

Alimentary  matters  are  used  either  in  their  crude 
or  raw  state,  or  after  having  undergone  some  kind 
of  preparation. 

Fruits  and  salads,  although  they  admit  of  various 
forms  of  cookery,  are  most  frequently  eaten  in  a» 
fresh  and  natural  a  state  as  possible. 

Cookery  is  either  neoessair  to  destroy  some  dele- 
terious property,  or  to  render  food  piore  palatable 
and  nutritious.  Of  the  former  effect  the  most  re- 
markable example  is  furnished  by  various  species  of 
arum,  which,  in  their  crude  state,  are  acrid,  or  even 
poisonous,  but,  by  being  cooked,  become  mild  and 
wholesome.  The  acrimony  resides  in  a  very  vola- 
tile principle,  which  is  easily  dissipated  by  heat. 
A  more  familiar  example  in  this  country  is  furnish- 
ed by  the  onion  tribe,  the  acrimony  and  flavour  of 
whidi  are  entirely  destroyed  by  being  long  subjected 
to  the  action  of  heat 

Numerous  as  the  receipts  are,  the  processes  of 
cookery  are  but  few.  In  some,  the  chief  object  is  to 
extract  the  fluid  or  soluble  parts  of  the  substance 
cooked ;  in  others,  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance itself,  and  often  to  combine  both  purposes. 
Fire  is  a  principal  agent  in  almost  all  the  processes 
of  coc^ery,  uid  the  most  economical  mooe.  of  ap- 
plying it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  philo- 
sophers and  artists.  * 

Convenience  anid  eaHicmiy  are  the  objects  pro- 
posed by  all  alleged  improvements.  The  nature  of 
the  fuel  is  of  no  little  importance,  and  is  different  in 
different  countries.  Pit-coal  has  the  advantage  of 
forming  a  lasting  fire,  and  producing  an  intense  de- 
gree of  heat,  which  renders  it  almost  indispensable 
for  roasting;  but  its  smoke  is  very  detrimental, 
both  by  the  unpleasant  flavour  it  imparts,  and  by 
the  inconvenience  «rinng  from  the  flame,  and  from 
the  soot  deposited  upon  tiie  vessels  and  in  the  chim- 
ney. Wood  and  turf  evolve  less  smoke,  but  their 
flavour  is  more  penetrating,  and  they  give  less  heat, 
and  are  less  durable.  The  cleanest  and  most  gene- 
rally useful  fuel  is  charcoal  of  wood,  or  coke ;  nei- 
ther giving  out  any  smoke,  or  imparting  any  fla- 
vour. Charcoal  is  more  easily  kindled,  but  coke 
lasts  longer,  and  gives  out  more  heat.  Well  burnt 
cinders  are  an  excellent  substitute  for  coke,  which 
in  every  family  ought  to  be  carefully  preserved  for 
the  purposes  of  ocnkery. 

The  heat,  from  whatever  fuel  produced,  is  ap- 
l^ied  in  various  ways  to  the  substances  to  be  cook- 
ed, either  directly  or  indirectly.  Heat  is  applied 
directly,  as  radmnt  heat  in  the  process  of  roasting, 
in  whicii  the  effects  are  produced  entirely  by  the 
rays  of  heat  imptnging  directly  upon  substances 
placed  at  a  short  di^anee  before  it.  For  this  pur-i^ 
poee  a  dear  flowing  fire  is  necessary,   and  the 
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^^n^MA^M  bara  of  a  good  rotating  grate  should  impede  m 
^"^^  little  ta  possible  the  radiation  of  its  heat  Another 
very  direct  mode  of  applying  heat  is  by  placing  the 
substance  over  the  fire  by  suspending  it  in  the 
stream  of  heated  air  ascending  from  it,  or  laying  it 
directly  on  the  burning  fuel,  or  on  bars,  or  a  phte 
of  iron,  or  other  substance  capable  of  supporting  the 
heat  Broiling  is  the  result  of  this  mode  of  apply- 
ing heat  Heat  is  also  often  applied  through  the 
intervention  of  fluids,  chiefly  of  water  or  steam,  as 
in  boiling  or  stewing ;  or  of  some  oily  substance,  as 
in  frying.  The  peculiarity  of  baking  consists  in  the 
substance  being  heated  in  a  confined  space,  which 
does  not  permit  the  escape  of  the  fiunes  arising  from 

it 

To  understand  th^  theory  of  cookery,  we  must 
attend  to  the  action  of  beat  upon  the  various  consti- 
tuents of  alimentary  substances,  as  applied  directly 
and  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  some  fluid. 
In  the  former  way,  as  exemplified  in  the  processes 
of  roasting  and  broiling,  the  chief  constituents  of 
animal  substances  undergo  the  following  changes — 
the  fibrine  is  corrugated,  the  albumen  coagulated, 
the  gelatine  and  osmazome  rendered  more  soluble 
in  water,  the  fiit  liquified,  and  the  water  evaporated. 
If  the  heat  exceed  a  certain  degree,  the  surface  be- 
comes first  brown,  and  then  scorched.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  changes,  the  muscular  fibre  becomes 
opaque,  shorter,  firmer,  and  drier ;  the  tendons  less 
opaque,  softer,  and  gluey ;  the  fat  is  either  melted  out, 
or  rendered  semitransperent  Animal  fluids  become 
more  transparent ;  the  albumen  is  coagulated  and 
separated,  and  they  dissolve  gelatine  and  osmaxome. 
Lastly,  and  what  is  the  most  important  change,  and 
the  immediate  object  of  all  cookery,  the  meat  loses 
the  vapid  nauseous  smell  and  taste  peculiar  to  its 
raw  state,  and  it  becomes  savoury  and  grateful. 
Heat  applied  through  th^  intervention  of  boiling  oU 
or  melted  fat,  as  in  frying,  produces  nearly  the  same 
changes,  as  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  evaporate  the 
water,  and  to  induce  a  degree  of  scorching.  But 
when  water  is  the  medium  through  which  heat  is 
applied,  as  in  boiling,  stewing,  and  baking,  the  ef- 
fects are  somewhat  different,  as  the  heat  never  ex- 
ceeds 212®,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  commence  the 
process  of  browning  or  decomposition,  and  the  so- 
luble constituents  are  removed  by  being  dissolved 
in  the  water,  forming  soup  or  broth ;  or,  if  the  di- 
rect contact  of  the  water  be  prevented,  they  are  dis- 
solved in  the  juices  of  the  meat,  and  separate  in  the 
form  of  gravy. 

It  is  evident,  that  whether  the  heat  be  applied  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  there  must  be  a  considerable 
loss  m  the  cooking  of  animal  substances  in  public 
institutions,  where  the  allowance  of  meat  is  gene- 
rally weighed  out  in  its  raw  state,  and  indudes 
bones,  and  is  served  out  cooked,  and  sometimes  with- 
out bone,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  ascer- 
tain nearly  their  relative  proportions.  Much,  no 
doubt,  depends  upon  the  piece  of  the  meat  cocked, 
and  tiie  degtee  of  cookery,  and  the  attention  be- 
stowed on  it  We  have  been  informed  by  persons 
who  salt  rounds  of  beef  to  sell  by  retaO,  after  they 
are  bmled,  that  they  are  able  to  get  19  lb.  of  cold 
boiled  beef  from  25  lb.  raw ;  but  tibe  mea^  it  most 
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be  confessed,  is  always  rather  underdone.  Meun'^rmnAn 
Donkin  and  Gamble  boiled  in  steam  56  lb.  of  Cap-  ^  ^'^ 
tain's  salt  beef;  the  meat,  when  cold,  without 
the  bones,  which  amounted  to  5  lb.  6  cm.  weighed 
only  35  lb.  In  another  experiment,  1 18  lb.  of  prime 
mess  beePgave  9  lb.  10  os.  of  bones,  and  47  lb.  8  os« 
meat ;  and  in  a  third,  213  lb.  mess  beef  gave  18jb. 
8  OS.  bones,  and  103  lb.  10  os.  meat ;  or,  taken  in  the 
aggregate,  872  lb.  of  salt  beef,  including  bones,  fur- 
nish, when  boiled,  186  lb.  2  os.  without  bone,  being 
about  50  per  cent. ;  or,  disregarding  the  bone  alto- 
gether, salt  meat  loses,  by  boiling,  about  44.2  per 
cwt  We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Wallace  (of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh)  for  the  detail  of  a  very 
accurate' and  extensive  experiment  in  a  public  estab- 
lishment, of  which  the  results  were.  That,  in  pieoes 
of  10  lbs.  weight,  each  100  lbs.  of  beef  lost,  on  an 
average,  by  boiling,  26.4 ;  baking,  80.2  ;  and 
ing,  82.2:  mutton,  the  leg,  by  boiling,  21.4;  by 
ing,  the  shoulder,  81.1 ;  the  neck,  82.4;  the  loin,  85.9. 
Hence,  generally  speaking,  mutton  loses,  by  bofling, 
about  one-fiftti  of  its  original  weight,  and  beef  about 
otie-fourth ;  again,  mutton  and  beef  lose,  by  nmtU 
ing,  about  one-third  of  their  original  weight 

The  loss  arises  in  rol^rting  fhHna  the  melting  out 
of  the  fat  and  evaporating  ibe  water,  but  the  nutri- 
tious matters  remain  condensed  in  the  eooked  solid ; 
but  in  boiling,  the  loss  arises  partly  from  fat  mdted 
out,  but  chiefly  from  gelatine  and  osmasome  dissolv* 
ed  in  the  water  in  which  the  meat  is  boiled ;  there  is 
therefore  a  real  loss  of  nourishment  unless  the  bradi 
be  used,  when  this  mode  of  cooking  becomes  the 
moat  economical. 

Vegetable  substances  are  most  commonly  boiled 
or  baked ;  or  if  apparently  fried  or  roasted,  there 
ia  always  much  water  present,  which  prevents  the 
greater  action  of  die  fire  from  penetrating  below 
Uie  surfiioe.  The  universal  effect  of  cookery  upon 
v^petable  substances,  is  to  dissolve  in  the  water 
some  of  their  constituents,  such  aa  the  mucilage 
and  starch,  and  to  render  those  diat  are  not  pn>> 
perly  soluble,  as  the  gluten  and  fibre,  softer  and 
more  pulpy. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
various  processes,  nor  explain  the  many  preeautions 
requisite  to  ensure  success.  For  practical  receipts 
we  recommend  L'Art  de  Cumnier,  par  A.  Beauvii- 
liers;  A  New  System  of  Domestic  Cookery,  by  a 
Lady ;  and,  lastly  and  chiefly,  Apicius  Reditmu,  or 
the  Cook's  Oracle,  in  which,  along  with  the  piaineat 
directions,  there  is  more  of  die  phikMOphy,  and,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  of  the  literature  ci  gastronome,  than 
in  any  work  we  have  seen.  The  reader  is  also  re- 
ferred to  a  very  curious  volume  by  Mr  Accum  osi 
Adulteratums  of  Food,  and  to  a  German  work  on  the 
same  interesting  subject  by  Knoblauch.  The  un- 
precedented success  of  the  AJmamach  des  Gotirmiutds, 
and  o£  the  Manuel  des  Amphftrums,  shows  how 
much  may  be  made  of  the  sulnect  by  a  man  of  ta- 
lents ;  nor  do  the  writings  of  M.  Gnmod  de  la  1ley« 
niere  surpass  in  wit  the  entertaining  articles  in  ^ 
rival  Reviews  fEdiniurgk,  No.  XIL  Qnmierh,  No. 
XLV.^,  or  the  extracts  we  have  seen  from  the  ra6esfle 
CAana,  just  published.  (z.) 
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Forfmtog*      FORFAR»  a  county  in  Scotland,  bounded  by  the . 

'"^■^v^'^^shirei  of  Aberdeen  and  Kincardine  on  the  north,  the 

^?*E  ^"  t.  German  Ocean  on  the  east,  the  Frith  of  Tay,  which 
ana  Extent,  g^p^^y^j^g  j^  gp^jQ  pi|-g^  ^^  ^^  south,  and  the  county 

of  Perth  on  the  west.     It  19  situated  between  5G^  2T 
and  57^  north  ktitude,  and  between  a^  28'  and  S^ 
22'  west  longitude  from  Greenwich;  and  extends 
from  north  to  south  from  twenty-six  to  thirty-four 
miles,  and  twenty-three  to  thirty  from  west  to  east. 
It  contains,  by  the  lowest  computation,  832  square 
miles,  or  532,480  English  acres,  without  including 
portions  of  the  parishes  of  Lundie,  Cupar,  and  Alyth, 
the  greater  part  of  which  belong  to  the  county  of 
Perth. 
Surface  and      More  than  a  third  of  its  area  ia  occupied  by  the 
Natural  1>^  Grampians,  here  called  the  Binchinnin  hills^on  which 
▼isions.       .^  mteU  the  Braes  of  Marr  in  Aberdeenshire.    The 
surface  of  this  northern  division  of  the  county,  or 
the  Braes  of  Angus,  with   the  exception  of  the 
mountains  at  the  head  of  Glen  Clova,  is  not  in  gene- 
ral 80  bold  and  abrupt  as  many  other  Alpine  districts 
of  Scotland ;  the  hills  are  for  the  most  part  rounded, 
and  rather  tame,  and  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of 
moorish  soil,  carrying  stunted  heath.     Catlaw,  the 
highest,  is  2264  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
There  are  several  considerable  vallies  in  this  district, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Glen  Isla,  Glen  Prosen, 
Clova,  Lethnot,  and  Glen  Esk,  which  are  watered 
by  streams  that  rise  in  the  west  and  north,  and  com* 
monly  flow  south-east,  receiving  innumerable  tor- 
rents from  the  mountains  in  their  progress.    South 
from  the  Grampians,  and  parallel  to  them,  is  another 
but  lower  range,  called  the  Sidlaw  hills,  supposed 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Ochills ;  some  of  these 
hills  are  1400  feet  high.     Between  these  two  grand 
divisions  lies  Strathmore,  the  Great  Valley,  as  the 
name  denotes  in 'Gaelic,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
the  How  of  Angus;  extending  about  thirty*three  miles 
in  length,  and  from  four  to  six  in  breadth, — a  district 
beautifully  diversified  by  gentle  eminences,  fertile 
fields,  plantations,  villages,  and  gentlemen's  seats,— 
very  little  of  it  200  feet  above  sea  level.     It  has  been 
proposed  to  carry  a  canal  through  this  valley,  which 
might  be  extended  to  Dunbarton,  and  thus  connect 
tJie  three  great  rivers  of  Scotland,  the  Clyde,  the 
Forth,  and  the  Tay ;  a  canal  from  Arbroath  to  For- 
far has  been  under  consideration  very  recently.  The 
fourth,  and  remaining  division,  extends  from  the 
Sidlaw  hills  to  the  German  Ocean  on  the  east,  and 
the  Frith  of  Tay  on  the  south,  and  is,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, a  rich  and  well  cultivated  tract,  varying  in 
breadth  from  three  to  eieht  miles,  and  comprising 
about  a  fourth  of  the  whole  county. 
Woodi,  &c      The  woods  and  plantations  have  been  computed 
to  extend  to  35,000  acres,  of  which  about  5000  may 
be  coppice  and  natural  wood.    Several  of  the  Gram- 
pian glens  are  sprinkled  with  birches,  oak,  and  ha* 
zels.    The  botany  and  zoology  of  the  county  have 
been  explored  with  great  industry  by  the  late  Mr 
George  Don  of  Foruur,  who  has  presented  a  very 
ample  enumeration  in  both  departments,  in  a  paper 
subjfined  to  Mr  Headrick's  late  Sufvei^  far   the 
Board  of  Agriculture* 

The  general  colour  of  the  soils  is  red,  but  often 
inclining  to  dark  brown  or  black.    In  the  Grampians 
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the  soil  is  often  moorbh,  over  whitish  retentive  clay,  FoHknhJre. 
but  loose  and  friable  in  the  glens.  Over  the  pud-  ^*^*v^*^' 
dingstone  or  gravelstone  rock  in  the  lower  grounds, 
it  is  sometimes  thin,  mossy,  and  encumbered  with 
stones ;  and  over  the  sandstone,  a  tenacious  clay  oc- 
curs. The  soil  above  whinstone  is  fertile,  though 
sometimes  shallow.  In  Sirathmore  it  is  often  gra- 
velly, in  other  parts  a  dead  sand.  There  is  no  great 
extent  of  moss ;  what  there  is,  is  of  much  value  for 
fuel. 

The  mineralogy  of  a  considerable  portion  of  For-  Mincislogy. 
farshire  was  examined  by  Colonel  Imrie,  who  has 
^iven  a  minute  description  of  it  in  a  paper  published 
m  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Transactiom  of  the  Rotfol 
Society  of  Edinburgh.     In  the  Grampian  district, 
towards  the  summit  of  the  county,  on  the  confines 
of  Aberdeenshire,  the  prevailing  rock  b  granite, 
some  of  it  very  beautiful,  with  topaaes  or  rock  crys- 
tals in  its  cavities  or  fissures,  known  by  the  name  of 
CairnsorumSf  from  a  mountain  of  that  name  in  Aber- 
deenshire ;  also  micaceous  schistus,  and  porphyry ; 
dikes  of  the  latter,  in  some  places,  interseetmg  the 
former.    Laminated  talc  or  mica,  called  by  the 
shepl^erds cheeps  tiller ^  from  its  silvery  lustre,  which 
is  sometimes  thickly  studded  with  small  garnets,  is 
found  in  irregular  veins,  and  siliceous  spar  in  jutting  or 
detached  hills.-  Lead  was  wrought  at  Gilfianao,  above 
the  old  castle  of  Innermark,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
parish  of  Lochlee,  and  also  at  Ardoch,  near  Mill-den, 
on  the  Esk.     At  the  former  place,  according  to  Ed- 
ward, in  his  Description  ^iliigiM,  published  in  1678, 
it  yielded  one-sixty  .fourth  part  of  silver ;  but  both 
mines  have  been  long  since  abandoned.    Limestone 
in  small  quantities  frequently  occurs,  and  is  wrought 
in  several  parts ;  there  are  also  broad  veins  of  slate, 
but  which,  it  is  said,^  does  not  come  off  in  plates  of 
sufficient  size  for  use.    In  descending  the  Grampians 
to  Strathmore,  gravelstone  prevails,  and  afterwards^ 
on  the  lower  grounds,  sandstone.   Clay  marl  is  found 
both  in  Strathmore  and  the  Sidlaw  hills,  but  is  little 
used.     Shell  marl  is  in  more  request,  and  abounds  in 
different  parts,  particularly  in  the  lochs  of  Kinordie 
near  the  bottom  of  the  Grampians,  Lundie  in  the 
Sidlaw  hills,  Logic  in  the  parish  of  Kirriemuir,  and 
Restennet  near  Porfar.     These  lochs  have  been 
drained  and  rendered  of  easy  access.    It  is  also  found 
in  the  lochs  of  Forfar,   Rescobie,  and  Balgavies, 
where  it  is  raised  by  scoops,  and  conveyed  to  the 
shore  in  boato.     The  Sidlaw  hills  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  sandstone  of  various  colours,  some  of  it  sus- 
ceptible of  a  high  polish.     Sandstone  flags,  which 
arc  much  used  instead  of  slate  for  covering  roofs,  are 
raised  in  great  quantities  on  the  hill  of  Balnashader, 
and  in  the  moor  to  the  south  of  Forfar ;  but  the  most 
extensive  range  of  these  flags  is  in  the  parish  of  Car- 
mylie,  and  amg  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Sidlaw 
hills.     The  principal  lime-works  are  in  the  mari- 
time division,  at  Hedderwick  near  Montrose,  and  in 
the  parish  of  Craig  on  the  sea-shore.    The  only  mi- 
neral ^rings  are  chalybeate,  one  of  which  is  near   ~ 
Montrose,  another  to  the  west  of  Arbroath,  two  in 
the  side  of  a  rivulet  about  a  mile  farther  west,  and 
one  in  the  north-west  comer  of  Dumbarrow  in  Duni- 
chen  parish. 

The  heaviest  rains  are  firom  the  east  and  south- CBmat^ 
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ForfoAig»>  eaaty  and  the  heaviest  snows  from  the  north  and 
^■^"V"^  north-east.  At  Crescent,  half  a  mile  westward  of 
Dundee^  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  during  six 
years,  from  1790  to  I795  inclusive,  varied  from 
22.27  inches  to  84.12 ;  but  at  Belmont,  in  the  centre 
of  Strathmore,  during  the  same  years,  it  was  from 
31.45  to  39,55*  The  mean  height  of  the  barometer 
at  Belmont,  during  the  first  tbu-ee  of  these  years, 
was  29.60,  and  of  the  thermometer  42^.  At  Cres- 
cent, the  mean  degree  of  cold  during  winter,  for 
the  whole  period,  was  from  32}°  to  Sg^f  and  of  heat 
during  summer,  60^^  to  66^,  The  south-east  wind 
blows  at  Crescent  twenty-one,  and  the  south-west 
one  hundred  and  nine  days  annually,  whereas  at 
Belmont,  the  former  prevails  eighty-five  and  the  lat- 
ter one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  days. 
Waters.  The  principal  lochs  or  lakes  have  been  already 

mentioned  as  containing  shell-marl.  To  these  may 
be  added  Lochlee  among  the  Grampians,  from  which 
the  North  Esk  issues,  and  Lentrathan  near  their 
.  base.  None  of  the  streams  are  so  considerable  as 
to  have  the  name  of  rivers,  but  are  called  waters. 
The  North  E$k,  after  leaving  Lochlee,  fiiows  towards 
the  east,  and  then  the  south-east,  where  it  forms 
the  boundary  between  this  county  and  Kincardine- 
shire, and  falls  into  the  sea  about  three  miles  north- 
east of  Montrose,  having  received  the  Mark,  the 
Tarf,  the  Westwater,  and  the  Cruick  in  its  course. 
The  SoiUh  Esk  rises  in  the  north-western  part  of  the 
county,  among  the  Grampian  summits  of  Clova,  and 
passing  by  Brechin,  discharges  itself  into  the  basin 
of  Montrose,  five  miles  firom  the  mouth  of  the  North 
Esk,  after  being  joined  by  the  waters  of  Prosen, 
Carrity,  and  other  mountain  streams.  Its  general 
course  is  from  north-west  to  south-east.  Isia,  the 
last  stream  of  any  note,  has  also  its  source  in  the 
Grampians,  flowing  from  the  summit  of  the  glen 
which  bears  its  name,  in  a  direction  from  north  to 
south,  until,  at  Ruthven,  it  bends  to  the  westward, 
and  joins  the  Tay  in  Perthshire.  Below  the  bridge 
of  Craig  it  has  cut  a  chasm,  in  some  places  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  in  depth,  through  a  barrier  of 
porphyry  and  graveUtone  rocks,  where  it  forms  cas- 
cades of  singular  beauty.  The  Dean,  the  Lunan, 
the  Dighty,  and  a  few  others,  are  inconsiderable 
streams. 
Landed  Pre-  Much  of  the  landed  property  of  Forfarshire  has 
pertj.  changed  its  owners  within  the  last  century ;  of  the 

forty  barons  mentioned  by  Edward,  in  the  work  al- 
ready referred  to,  the  descendants  of  not  more  than 
a  third  of  them  now  possess  estates  in  it.  It  is,  in 
general,  divided  into  estates  of  a  moderate  size: 
m  1811,  a  large  proportion  were  from  L^lOO  to 
'  L.  1000  a  year,  some  from  L.2000  to  L.  6000,  but 
only  one  or  perhaps  two  worth  L.  12,000  a  year. 
About  a  third  part  of  the  county  is  now  held  un- 
der entail.  The  valued  rent  is  L.  171,239,  l6s.  8d. 
Scots,  which  is  divided  among  two  hundred  and 
sixty-six  estates,  three^fourlhs  of  them  below  L.500 
Scots.  The  real  rent  of  the  lands  in  1811  was 
L.  260, 196,  158.  Od.  which  is  less  than  10s.  an  acre, 
and  of  the  houses  L.  64,108  Sterling.  In  the  same 
year,  the  number  of  freeholders  entitled  to  vote  for 
a  member  for  the  county  was  one  hundred  and 
seventeen.    There  are  more  than  sixty  gentlemen's 
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seats,  some  of  them  venerable  for  dietr  extent  and  VoAnian. 
andquity,  such  as  the  Castles  of  Glammis,  Brechin,  ^■^^''^ 
and  Airly,  and  the  House  of  Panmure,  and  others, 
distinguished  for  elegance  and  the  beau^  o£  their 
situation.  Among  the  latter  Kinnaird  Castle,  the 
seat  of  Sir  David  Carnegie,  is  the  most  magnifi- 
cent. 

Farms  are  of  every  size,  but  in  general  not  large,  Fanns. 
the  average  size  of  such  as  are  arable  being  from 
100  to  250  acres.  There  is  a  greater  number  below 
than  above  100  acres.  According  to  the  Agricul' 
turtd  Survey,  the  whole  number  of  farms  in  1808 
was  3222,  of  which  about  tlie  half  were  under  L.  20 
of  yearly  rent,  and  only  86  above  L.  300.  In  the 
western  division  of  the  Grampian  district,  the  arable 
land  is  still  held  in  runrig  or  intermixed,  and  the  moun» 
tains  in  common,  either  without  leases,  or  on  leases  not 
exceeding  nine  years.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the 
county,  the  leases  are  commonly  for  nineteen  or 
twenty-one  years.  The  farm-houses  lately  erected 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  county  are  in  general  con- 
venient and  comfortable,  but  in  the  Grampians  they 
are  still  miserable  huts,  with  walls  of  stone  and  tuif 
alternately,  five  feet  high,  and  covered  with  thatch 
fastened  with  ropes  in  the  form  of  a  hay  rick.  In 
some  parts  where  stones  are  scarce,  cottages  and 
even  small  farm-houses  are  built  with  clay,  wrought 
up  and  mixed  with  straw,  but  in  general  the  cot- 
tc^es  are  built  with  stone  and  clay,  with  clay  floors, 
and  thatched  roofs,  one  of  which  may  be  constructed 
for  about  L.  15.  Their  number  has  been  much  di« 
minished  of  late. 

The  agriculture  of  Forfarshire  is  for  the  most  part  Agricultnrr. 
respectable,  though  modem  improvements  are  not 
so  general  as  in  the  Lothians  and  border  counties 
of  Scotland.  Wheat  which,  according  to  Pennant, 
was  a  rare  crop  in  1775,  is  now  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent  upon  almost  every  variety  of  soil,  to  the 
height  of  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  also 
barley,  and  all  the  other  farm  crops  common  in 
Scotland.  In  reaping  the  corn  crops,  there  is  a 
practice  peculiar  to  this  and  one  or  two  of  the  con- 
tiguous counties  called  threaving  ;  the  reaper  is  paid 
for  his  work  not  by  the  acre  or  by  day-wages,  but 
according  to  the  number  of  sheaves  he  cuts  down, 
or  by  the  threave,  which  contains  twenty-four  or 
twenty-eight  sheaves,  the  girtii  of  which  is  specified. 
The  advantages  of  this  practice  are,  that  women 
and  children,  who  cannot  perform  full  labour,  find 
employment,  working  in  families,  on  different  parts 
of  a  field;  while  the  farmer  gets  his  crops  cut  low 
and  clean,  from  its  being  their  interest  to  fill  ^e 
sheaf  with  the  thickest  part  of  the  straw,  which  is 
always  that  nearest  the  ground.  The  unmarried 
men-servants,  instead  of  boarding  in  the  farmer's 
own  house,  often  live  apart  in  a  place  called  the 
bothy,  where  they  cook  their  own  victuals. 

No  great  progress  has  been  made  here  in  the  im-  live  Stock, 
provement  of  live-stock.  The  garron,  a  small  breed 
of  horses,  keeps  its  ground  in  the  Grampians,  where 
the  number  employed  is  much  too  considerable  for 
the  work  they  have  to  perform.  The  Lanarkshire* 
or  west  country  breed,  is  common  in  the  lower  dis- 
tricts. There  is  supposed  to  be  more  than  9000 
hones  of  all  kinds  and  ages  in  the  county,  which 
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FoifiMnhirt.  were  valued,  in  1811,  at  L.220,270.  The  cattle  m 
the  cultivated  parts,  when  fat,  weigh  from  40  to  60 
•tones ;  and,  in  some  instances,  a  great  deal  more ; 
and  many  more  are  fatted  than  reared,  the  practice 
on  the  grazing  lands  being  to  purchase  them  from 
the  counties  of  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  and  Moray, 
and,  after  making  them  fat,  or  nearly  so,  to  sell  them 
for  the  markets  in  the  south.  They  are,  according, 
ly,  of  a  variety  of  breeds.  Many  of  the  permanent 
or  stationary  stock  are  without  horns,  and  seem  to 
be  allied  to  the  Galloways.  Oxen  were  formerly 
employed  in  labour,  but  are  now  rarely  used  but  in 
turning  up  soils  overrun  with  broom  and  other  shrubs. 
The  permanent  stock  of  cattle  is  said  to  be  about 
S7,4O0,  worth  L.26 1,800.  There  are  few  flocks  of 
sheep,  except  in  the  Grampians,  and  the  highest  of 
the  Sidlaw  hills,  though  almost  every  residing  pro- 
prietor, and  many  of  the  farmers,  keep  a  small  num- 
ber. The  original  breed  is  the  small  white-or  yel« 
low-faced;  but  the  Linton,  or  black-faced,  is  the 
most  numerous.  The  number  is  computed  to  be 
60,000,  and  the  value  L.42,000.  A  herd  of  fallow. 
deer  is  kept  in  the  parish  of  Panmure. 

Forfarshire  contains  five  royal  burghs,  with  a  num. 
ber  of  villages  and  hamlets ;  and  a  pretty  large  pro- 
portion of  its  inhabitants  are  employed  in  manufac- 
tures and  commerce.  The  royal  burghs  are,  1.  For- 
far, the  county  town,  with  a  population,  in  181 1,  of 
5652.  9.  Dundee^  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
where  coarse  linens  or  Osnaburghs,  sail-cloth,  and 
cordage,  are  manufactured  to  a  great  amount ;  po- 
pulation in  181  If  29,716.  This  town  has  construct- 
ed two  light-houses  on  the  sands  of  Barry,  contigu- 
ous to  the  Frith  of  Tay,  the  one  about  60  fpet  high, 
built  of  stone,  and  the  other  40  feet  high,  of  wood. 
The  light  on  the  latter  is  shifted,  so  as  to  correspond 
with  the  changes  that  often  occur  in  the  sands ;  and 
the  seamen,  in  entering  the  frith,  make  it  a  rule  to 
keep  both  lights  in  a  line,  or  both  in  one,  as  they 
'  express  it.  3.  Aberbrothick,  or  Arbroath,  with  a 
population  of  9238.  The  Bell  Rock,  on  which  a 
light-house  has  been  lately  erected,  is  about  12  miles 
south-east  from  the  harbour.  4.  Montrose,  popula- 
tion 8955.  This  is  also  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
with  much  the  same  manufactures  as  Dundee.  The 
self*electing  system  of  the  Scottish  burghs  was  abo- 
lished here  very  recently,  and  the  magistrates  are 
DOW  chosen  by  the  burgesses.  And,  5.  Brechin, 
containing  5559  inhabitants.  This  town  was  noted 
within  these  few  years  for  its  brewery  of  porter  and 
ale,  much  of  the  former  being  sent  even  to  London. 
To  these  may  be  added,  Kirriemuir,  a  village  con- 
taining.a  population  of  4791)  Cupar  Angus,  of  which, 
however,  oiily  a  small  part  is  in  this  county,  most 
of  it  being  in  Perthshire,  Giammis,  Douglastown, 
and  Letham.  In  1808,  I  l,269i867i  yards  of  linen 
were  stamped  for  sale  in  the  county,  the  value  of 
which  was  near  half  a  million  Sterling.  About  half 
as  much  more  might  be  made  for  domestic  use  and 
private  sale  which  was  not  stamped. 

Sh^piag.        There  are  two  customhouses  in  Forfarshire,,  one 
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at  Dundee,  and  another  at  Montrose.  In  1813,  there 
bdonged  to  Dundee  147  vessels,  carrying  13,080 
tons,  and  navigated  by  1077  seamen;  and  to  Mon- 
trose, including  Arbroath,  Johnshaven,  and  Gour- 
don,  9120  tons  of  shipping,  and  597  seamen.  Seven 
of  the  vessels,  of  more  than  300  tons  each,  were 
then  employed  in  the  whale-fishery,  the  others  in  the 
foreign  and  coasting  trade. 

The  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  this  county  have  not  Pufacriec 
been  prosecuted  with  great  success.  The  boats  em- 
ployed are  generally  small,  requiring  only  four 
hands.  Of  late  considerable  quantities  of  herrings 
have  been  caught  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August.  But  the  river  fisheries  have  become  of 
great  value  since  the  plan  was  adopted,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  late  Mr  Dempster  of  Dunichen,  of  con- 
veying fresh  salmon  to  London  packed  in  ice.  Mr 
Headrick  estimates  the  produce  of  six  of  these  fish- 
eries, in  1810,  at  L.7450.  The  greatest  salmon 
fisheries  are  in  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  were  curried  on 
chiefly  by  stake-nets,  a  practice  which  was  objected 
to  by  the  proprietors  higher  up  the  river,  and  which» 
it  is  believed,  has  been  since  declared  illegal. 

Many  religtous  and  military  ruins  are  to  be  found  Andquidcf. 
in  Forfarshire.  Near  the  cathedral  of  Brechin  is  a 
curious  round  tower,  of  which,  though  they  be  com- 
mon in  Ireland,  only  two,  it  is  said,  have  been  ob- 
served in  Britain,  this,  and  another  similar  to  it  at 
Aberncthy,  in  Perthshire.  See  Brbchin,  in  the 
Encyclopedia,  At  Arbroath  are  the  remains  of  an 
abbey,  founded  by  William  the  Lion,  in  1178,  and 
very  richly  endowed,  where  that  parliament  of  Ro- 
bert Bruce  was  held  which  addressed  the  celebrated 
remonstrance  to  the  Pope,  assertins  the  independ- 
ence of  the  kingdom.  A  hill  fort  called  Cater-thun, 
in  the  parish  of  Menmuir,  north-west  of  Brechin,  is 
worthy  of  notice.  Pennant  thmks  it  was  one  of  the 
posts  occupied  by  the  Caledonians  before  their  en- 
gagement with  Agricola,  at  the  foot  of  the  Gram- 
pians. 

The  county  of  Forfar  sends  one  member  to  Par-  Rcpnsenta- 
liament ;  and  the  burghs  of  Forfar  and  Dundee,  *>^« 
joined  with  Perth,  Cupar  Fife,  and  St  Andrews,  and    - 
Arbroath,  Montrose,  and  Brechin,  with  Inverbervie 
and  Aberdeen,  choose  two  members  for  the  Scottish 
burghs.     It  contains  fifty-three  entire  parishes,  be* 
sides  portions  of  three  others,  which  belong  to  pre^ 
byteries   that  meet  at   Forfar,   Dundee,   Brechin, 
Meigle,  and  Arbroath,  and  which,  with  the  presby- 
tery of  Fordun,  compose  the  synod  of  Angus  and 
Mearns.    There  is  no  assessment  for  the  poor  in  the 
county.     Its  population,  in  1800  and  1811,  will  be  PopoUtioa. 
seen  from  the  following  abstract. 

See  Edward's  Description  of  AnguSf  reprinted  in 
1791,  and  Colonel  Imrie's  Section  of  the  Gramm 
pians,  already  referred  to — Beauties  qf  Scotland,  Vol. 
I  v.— Headrick's  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  tf 
Angus  or  Forfarshire — Memoirs  of.  the  Wemeriam  • 
Society^  Vol.  II.P— TAtf  General  Report  qf  Scotland, 
id  Phy  fair's  Description  of  Scotland,  Vol.  L 
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FORSTER  (John  Reinhold),  a  celebrated  natu- 
ralifit  and  geographer^  and  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  linguist,  was  bom  22d  October  1729,  at  Dir- 
•chaw  in  Polish  Prussia,  where  his  father  was  burgo- 
master or  mayor.  His  family  was  of  English  de- 
scent, and  hacf  quitted  Great  Britain  in  the  times  of 
Charles  I. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  placed  for  a  year  at  the 
public  school  of  Marlenwerder,  and  was  afterwards 
admitted  into  the  gymnasium  of  Joachimsthal  at  Ber* 
Im ;  among  his  schoolfellows  was  Pallas,  who  became 
so  well  known  for  his  various  researches  in  natural 
history,  with  several  others  who  distinguished  them- 
selves in  literature  and  science.  He  applied  himself 
with  diligence  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  and  mo* 
dern  languages,  and  in  particular  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, as  connected  with  divinity.  He  continued 
the  same  pursuits  at  the  university  of  Halle,  where 
he  went  in  1748.  Afler  three  years,  having  com- 
pleted his  theological  studies,  he  resided  for  two 
years  more  at  Dantzic,  preaching  as  a  candidate. 
In  175S  he  obtained  a  small  benefice  at  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Nassenhuben ;  the  next  year  he 
married  his  cousin  Elizabeth  Nikolai ;  but  he  still 
found  leisure  to  improve  himself  in  natural  philoso- 
phyi  geography,  and  the  mathematics.  His  mcreas- 
mg  family  havmg  become  too  expensive  for  his  in- 
come, he  accepted  the  proposals  of  the  Russian  con* 
■ul  at  Dantzic,  and  agreed  to  superintend  the  es* 
tablishment  of  the  new  colonies  at  Saratofon  the 
Volga.  The  consul  received  the  thanks  of  the  reign- 
ing favourite.  Count  Orlof,  for  his  judicious  selection 
of  a  person  so  well  qualified ;  but  our  adventurer  was 
not  satisfied  with  his  success  in  the  Imdertaking,  and, 
in  1766,  he  resolved,  somewhat  suddenly,  to  try  his 
fortune  in  England,  where  he  went  well  recommend- 
ed, but  with  exhausted  finances.  Soon  afterwards, 
however,  he  received  a  gratuity  of  100  guineas  from 
the  Russian  government,  and  he  obtained  some  re* 


(a.) 


muneration  from  the  booksellers  for  his  translations 
from  the  German  and  the  Swedish.     He  declined  a 
proposal  of  Lord  Baltimore,  who  offered  him  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  large  estates  in  America,  preferring 
the  appointment  of  a  teacher  of  modem  languages 
and  natural  history  in  the  dissenting  Academy  of 
Warrington,  where  he  found  a  more  interesting  so- 
ciety than  would  have  been  attainable  in  any  part  of 
the  New  World.    He  was  not,  however,  very  popu« 
lar  as  an  instructor ;  and  he  was  s!>on  tSiet  this  en- 
gaged to  accompany  Mr  Dalrymple,  who  was  going 
out  as  Governor  of  Ba]ambanjan,near  Borneo;  but  the 
plan  was  never  executed.     In  1772  he  was  appointed 
naturalist  to  the  expedition  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Cook  in  his  second  circumnavigation  ;  and  he 
took  with  him  his  son  George,  then  I7  years  old.  For 
this  undertaking  Forster  was  abundantly  qualified  as 
iBL  man  of  science  and  an  accurate  observer,  though 
his  temper  and  conduct  were  not  always  such  as  to 
make  him  agreeable  to  his  shipmates,  nor  was  he 
uniformly  considerate  and  humane  in  his  intercourse 
with   the  uncivilized  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
which  he  explored.    After  the  rrtum  of  the  expe- 
dition, there  were  repeated  discussions  and  disputes 
respecting  Forster's  share  in  the  intended  publica- 
tion of  the  narrative  of  the  voyage.     Two  thousand 
pounds,  which  had  been  granted  by  Government  for 
the  plates  of  the  work,  were  to  have  been  equally 
divided  between  Cook  and  Forster  for  this  puipose ; 
but  Forster's  performance  of  his  part  of  the  under- 
taking was  disapproved,  and  he  was  deprived  of  the 
advantage  which  he  expected  to  have  derived  from 
the  plates.    It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  express- 
ed himself  incautiously  respecting  the  conduct  of 
the  expedition ;  perhaps  also  he  may  have  been 
thought  deficient  in  accuracy  of  idiom ;  for  he  was 
more  fluent,  than  correct  or  elegant,  in  the  various 
languages  which  he  was  in  the  hfd>it  of  speaking  and 
writing.    He  was,  however,  supposed  to  be  concern- 
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Foifter*  ed  in  the  account  of  the  voyage  which  was  published 
^  bv  his  son ;  and  this  participation  was  considered  by 
his  opponents,  and  even  by  many  of  his  friendF^  as 
an  infringemenC  of  the  conditions  of  his  engagement ; 
besides  that  many  offensive  remarks  and  a  few  inac- 
curacies were  introduced  into  the  work,  some  of 
which  were  aflerwards  candidly  admitted  and  cor- 
rected by  his  son.  All  these  circumstances  made 
Forster's  residence  in  England  by  no  means  agree- 
able, and  his  pecuniary  ei^nbarrassments  became  so 
pressing,  that  he  was  at  one  time  in  confinement  for 
debt«  He  was,  however,  set  at  liberty  in  1780  by 
the  munificence  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  furnish- 
ed  him  with  the  means  of  satisfying  his  creditors, 
and  established  him  attialle,  as  Professor  of  Natural 
History,  and  Inspector  of  the  Botanical  Garden. 
The  year  after,  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
FhjTsic  in  the  university.  He  was  not  always  on  the 
most  cordial  terms  with  his  academical  colleagues, 
and  he  was  too  fond  of  accusing  them  in  his  reports 
to  his  superiors.  His  circumstances  were  also  much 
embal'rassed  by  his  unfortunate  propensity  to  play, 
which  absorbed  the  whole  earnings  of  his  labour.  He, 
however,  considered  the  eighteen  years  that  he  spent 
at  Halle  as  the  happiest  of  his  life.  He  was  much  af- 
flicted in  his  old  age  by  the  premature  death  of  his 
two  sons ;  his  hedtlv  seemed  to  be  impaired  by  his 
grief,  and  he  died  the  9th  December  1798.  Profes* 
sor  Kurt  Sprengel  has  written  an  account  of  his  life, 
containing  a  just  encomium  of  his  various  talents  and 
acquirements,  though  somewhat  too  flattering  with 
regard  to  bis  moral  character.  He  appears  to  have 
been  master  of  seventeen  different  languages ;  |ind 
he  was  as  extensively  acquainted  with  things  as  with 
words ;  being  as  much  indebted  for  his  various  know- 
ledge to  his  industrious  and  accurate  observation  of 
nature,  as  to  his  gr^at  reading  and  his  profound  learn- 
ing. He  was  long  intimate  with  Buffon,  and  greatly 
admired  his  writings ;  and  he  was  in  constant  corre- 
spondence with  Linn6  and  his  son;  the  latter  gave 
the  name  of  Forstera  to  a  new  genus  of  plants,  in 
compliment  to  the  two  botanists  who  had  discovered 
it  in  New  Zealand.  In  conversation  he  was  witty, 
but  frequently  too  satirical ;  and  his  unguarded  ssd- 
lies  created  him  many  enemies.  He  became  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival in  England  ;  in  February  1773  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  t  and,  in  1775,  upon 
his  return  from  the  South  Seas,  the  University  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  diploma  of  a 
Doctor  of  Laws.  His  principal  publications  are  these : 
1.  Specimen  Hutorue  NaturalU  f^oigenxisy  Ph.  Tr* 
1767>  p*  31%  containing  a  geographical  description 
of  the  country  about  Saratof,  and  an  ample  enume- 
ration of  its  various  productions.  2.  An  Introduce 
tion  io  Mineralogj^f  or  an  accurate  Classificaiion  of 
Fossils  and  Mintrals,  8vo.  London,  1768 ;  with  a 
Translation  of  Lehman's  Halotechnia,  intended  prin- 
cipally as  a  text  book  for  a  course  of  lectures  de- 
livered at  Warrington.  S.  A  Catalogue  of  British 
Insects,  8vo.  Warrington,  1770.  4.  A  Translation 
qf  Kalm's  Travels  into  North  America,  S  vols.  8vo« 
Warrington  and  London,  1770,  1771*  5.  Osbeck's 
Voyage  to  China  and  the  East  Indies,  translated  from 
the  German  ;  toith  a  Fatmula  and  Flora  Sinensis,  S 
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vols.  8vo.  London,  1771.    6.  A  Translation  of  Bos- 
su's  Travels  in  Louisiana,  mth  Notes,  and  a  Systema- 
tic Catalogue  of  all  the  knoton  Plants  of  English  North 
America;   together,   voith   an  Abstract  of  Lofling's 
Travels,  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1771.    7-  Novte  Spe^ 
des   Insectorum,   Centuria  I.  8vo.  London,  I77I ; 
consbting  chiefly  of  English  insects,  together  with 
a  few  foreign  ones,  arranged  according  to  the  Lin- 
nean  system,  with  the  adoption  of  two  genera  from 
Geofiroy.   8.  An  Account  of  the  Management  of  Carp 
in  Polish  Prussia,  Ph.  Tr.  1771,  p.  810,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Honourable  Daines  Barrington:   it  appears 
that  the  carp  is  a  kind  of  staple  commodity  of^that 
country.   9.  An  Easy  Method  qf  Assaying  and  Class^ 
ing  Mineral  Substances,  with  a  translation  o/Scbeele's 
Experiments  on  Sparry  Fluor  ^om  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Swedish  Academy,  8vo.  London,  1772.     10.  Trans" 
lation  of  Bougainville's  Voyage,  4to.  London^  1772. 
11.  Epistolae  ad  J.  D.  Michaelis,    4to.   Getting. 
1772,  containing  remarks  on  this  aothor^s  Spicile- 
gium  Geographiae  £xterae.     12.  An  Account  of  the 
Roots  used  by  the  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hudson  s  Bay  to  dye  Porcupines*  quills,  Phil.  Tr. 
1772,  p.  54 ;  the  Galium  tinctorioin,  and  Hellebo- 
rus  trifolius.      13.  An  Account  qf  several  QuadrU' 
peds  from  Hudson  s  Bay,  Phil.  Tr.  ni2,  p.  870; 
describing  a  Collection  of  Specimens  sent  to  the 
Royal  Society  from  the  Factory  at  Hudson's  Bay. 
14.  An  Account  of  the  Birds  sent  from  Hudson  s  Bay, 
p.  382.     15.  An  Account  of  some  Curious  Fishes  sent 
from  Hudson* s  Bay,  Phil.  Tr.  1773,  p.  149,  address- 
ed to  T.  Pennant,  Esq. :  these  papers  were  publish- 
ed during  the  author's  absence  with  Captain  Cook. 
16.  17.  He  translated  Grainger's  Travels  and  Rie- 
desel's  Travels  in  conjunction  with  his  son,  George. 
18.  He  made  a  Catalogue  of  the  Animals  and  Plants 
represented  in  Catesby's  Carolina,  with  the  Linnean 
names.  '  19.  Characteres  generum  plantarum,  quas 
in  itinere  ad  insulas  maris  australis  collegerunt  J.  R. 
et  G.  Forster,  folio,  London,  1776;  containing  de- 
scriptions and  figures  of  75  new  genera.    20.  £.r- 
ber  singularis,  de  Bysso  antiquorum,  quo  ex  JEgW" 
tia  lingua    res   yestiaria   antiquorum,   imprimis  m 
sacro    codice    occurrens    explicatur,    8vo.   London, 
1776.    The  object  of  this  essay  is  to  prove,  that 
the  byssus  of  the  ancients  was  cotton  and  not  fine 
linen,  in  which  the  author  succeeds  without  diffi- 
culty ;  and  he  states,  that  all  the  cloths  enveloping 
the  mummies,  that  he  has  been  able  to  examine,  are 
uniformly  cotton.     In  his  Egyptian  etymologies  he 
is  learned  and  ingenious,  but,  like  almost  all  other 
Egyptian  etymologists,  extremely  precipitate.    21. 
Observations,  made  during  a  Voyage  Round  the  World, 
on  Physical  Geography,  Naturat  History,  and  Ethic 
Philosophy,  especially  on  the  Earth  and  its  Strata, 
Water,  and  the  Ocean,  the  Atmosphere,  the  Changes 
qfthe  Globe f  Organic  Bodies,  and  the  Human  Species, 
4to.  London,  1778.     This  highly  interesting  work 
was  published  by  subscription :  a  French  translation 
of  it  was  added  as  a  5th  volume  to  that  of  Cook's 
Voyage,  4to.  Paris,  1778.     22.  Description  qfthe 
Yerbua  Capensis,  Swed.  Trans.  1778»  p.  108.     28. 
Translation  of  Von  Trail's  Letters  on  Iceland,  8vo. 
London,  1780.     24.  On  Buffon's  Epochs  qf  Nature, 
Gotting.  Mag.  1780, 1,  i.  p.  14a  85.    On  the  Tiger 
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Cat  of  the  Cane,  Phil.  Tr.  1781,  p.  1  :  the  Feli« 
Capensis,  founa  from  Congo  to  the  Cape,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  tamed  like  a  cat.  £6.  HUtoria  Apten' 
odytiBy  Commentate  Gott.  Vol.  III.  p.  121,  the  pen- 
guin^  a  genu9  peculiar  to  the  southern  hemisphere. 
27-  Zoologia  Indica  Selecta^  Latin  and  German,  fol. 
Ha]le»  1781,  4to.  London,  1790;  2d  edit.  Halle, 
1795.  28.  Account  of  a  Neva  Insect^  Natur/ortcher^ 
Vol.  XVII.  p.  206,  Halle,  1782;  a  species  of  can- 
cer. 29.  A  Picture  of  England  for  1780,  continued 
to  1783,  Svo,  1784.  German,  8vo.  Dessau,  1784, 
giving  some  amusing  particulars  of  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal public  characters  at  the  time  of  the  American 
war,  but  frequently  satirical,  and  someLimes  unjust. 
SO.  Essays  on  Moral  and  Physical  Geography,  3  vols. 
Svo.  Leipsic,  1781,  178S;  continued  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Matthias  Sprengel.  31.  A  Collection  of  Me- 
moirs  relating  to  Domestic  Economy  and  Technology, 
Svo.  Halle,  1784.  32.  On  the  Albatross^  Mem.  Sav. 
Str.  Vol.  X.  p.  563 ;  the  Diomedea.  3d.  History 
of  Discoveries  and  Voyages  in  the  Norths  Svo.  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  1784,  £nglish,  London,  1786,  Fr. 
Paris,  1788;  containing  a  most  extensive  and  ela- 
borate collection  of  relations  of  all  the  attempts  that 
had  been  made  to  explore  the  Arctic  regions.  34. 
Project  for  abolishing  Mendicity,  especially  at  Halle, 
Svo.  HaJlCy  1786.  35.  Enchiridion  Historic  Natu- 
rali  inservienSf  Svo.  Halle,  1 788 ;  an  extremely  use- 
ful collection  of  definitions  of  the  terms  employed  in 
the  description  of  birds,  fishes,  insects,  and  plants, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Philosophia  Botanica  of 
Linn6 ;  it  is  dedicated  to  his  son  George,  by  whose 
infantine  curiosity  he  was  first  impelled  to  the  study 
of  natural  history ;  and  it  was  chiefly  arranged  dur- 
ing the  leisure  hours  of  his  voyage  round  the  world. 
S6.  A  Memoir  on  the  Badjar  Cit.  MSm.  Acad.  BerL 
I7SS,  1789>  p-  90 1  the  Manis  pentadactylus.  37* 
Magazine  of  Modern  Voyages  and  Travels,  translat- 
ed from  various  languages,  noith  remarks j  I6  vols. 
Svo.  Halle,  1790,  1798.  38.  An  edition  of  Bergius 
fiber  die  Leckereyen,  a  work  on  diet,  with  notes  by 
Forster,  Kurt,  and  Sprengel,  2  vols.  Svo.  Halle, 
1792.  39.  A  Letter  to  Schreber  on  the  Per  sea, 
Magazinfur  die  Botanik,  Vol.  V.  p.  234.  40.  Onoma^ 
tologia  nova  systematis  oryctognosia  vocabulis  Latinis 
expressa,  folio,  Hal.  1795,  1  page.  41.  Observations 
and  Truths  united  to  Probabilities ,  or  Materials  for 
a  new  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  ike  Earth,  Svo.  Leip- 
zig) 1798:  one  of  the  last  of  uur  author's  publica- 
tions, which  is  considered  as  a  good  elementary 
work  on  geology. 

(Sprengel's  Memoir^  Eyries  in  Biographic  Univer' 
telle.  Vol.  XV.  Svo.  Paris,  1816.  Aikin's  General 
Biography,  Vol.  IV.  4to.  London,  1803.  Chalmers's 
Biographical  Dictionary,  Vol.  XIIL  Svo.  London, 
1814.)  M.  A. 

FORSTER  (Jouy  George  Adam),  commonly 
called  George,  a  distinguished  naturalist  and  cir- 
oimnavigator,  son  of  John  Reinbold  Forster,  was 
born  at  Dantzic  in  1754,  and  enjoyed,  in  his  earliest 
youth,  the  advantage  of  his  father's  assiduous  and 
affectionate  instructions,  by  which  he  profited  so  ra- 
pidly, that  he  was  capable,  at  the  age  of  ten  years, 
when  he  went  with  his  father  into  Russia,  of  ascer- 
taining the  species  of  a  plant,  by  comparing  it  with 
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the  Linnean  descaptioo.  He  was  for  a  short  time 
at  a  school  in  Petersburg.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Lon-  ^' 
don,  he  was  at  first  placed  in  a  merchant's  countiag- 
house,  but  soon  found  his  health  unequal  to  the  eoEi* 
ployment,  and  followed  bis  father  to  Warrington, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  at  Uie  academy  with 
so  much  application,  that  he  became  perfect  master 
of  the  English'language,  and  otherwise  dtstii^uish- 
ed  himself  by  the  strength  of  his  memory  and  the 
vigour  of  his  imagination ;  at  the  same  time  thai  he 
assisted  his  father  in  giving  lessons  in  French,  and 
in  completing  a  variety  of  translations  oi  voyages  and 
travels.  He  also  accompanied  his  father,  together 
with  Sparrman,  in  the  arduous  engagement  <Mf  ma* 
king  all  kinds  of  physical  observations  in  the  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe,  and  he  was  particularly  em* 
ployed  in  delineating  the  various  objecta  of  natural 
history  which  were  discovered.  After  his  return  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  but  he 
soon  quitted  England  to  settle  at  Paris.  In  1779» 
however,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory at  Cassel ;  and,  in  17S4,  he  was  nominated  to 
a  similar  situation  in  the  University  of  Wilna,  where 
he  took  a  degree  of  doctor  of  physic ;  but  he  found 
little  satisfaction  in  residing  among  a  people  so  im- 
perfectly civilized.  The  Empress  of  Russia  had  en- 
gaged him  to  take  an  important  part  in  a  new  voyage 
of  discovery  which  she  meditated;  but  the  design 
was  abandoned  upon  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  the  Turks.  He  was  next  invited  by  the  Elector 
of  Mentz  to  accept  the  appointm^t  of  President  of 
the  University,  newly  established  in  that  city«  and  he 
was  residing  there  at  the  time  that  the  French  army 
entered  it.  Being  a  declared  republican  in  his  pdi- 
tical  principles,  he  was  dispatched  as  an  envoy  to 
Paris,  to  solicit  the  incorporation  of  Mentz  with  the 
French  Republic ;  but  during  his  aibsenoe,  the  Prus- 
sian troops  retook  the  cihr,  and  he  lost  the  whole  of 
his  property,  including  his  numerous  manuscripts. 
He  had  married  a  Miss  Theresa  Hayne,  and  had  one 
daughter  as  early  as  17S8;  but,  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, his  wife's  conduct  gave  him  great  reason  for  un- 
easiness, and  though  he  affected  to  despise  what  he 
called  the  prejudices  of  social  life,  and  to  excuse  her 
infidelityy  and  even  attempted  to  facilitate  her  union 
with  a  more  favoured  admirer,  still  the  afiair  in  reali* 
ty  afiected  him  deeply,  and  he  resolved  once  more 
to  leave  Europe,  as  if  in  search  of  the  waters  of  ob- 
livion; he  was  actually  preparing  for  a  voyage  to 
Tibet,  when  his  health  was  subdued  by  the  ravaset 
of  a  scorbutic  disorder,  and  he  died  on  the  ISth  Fe- 
bruary 1792-  Besides  the  assistance  which  he  ren- 
dered his  father  in  many  of  his  literary  undertakings, 
he  was  also  the  author  of  a  variety  of  separate  pub* 
lications  under  his  own  name. 

1.  A  Foyage  Round  the  World  in  his  Britannia 
Majesty's  Ship  Resolution,  commanded  by  Captain 
James  Cook,  during  the  years  1772, 1773,  1774,  and 
1775,  2  vols.  4to.  London,  1777.  In  German,  2 
vols.  4to.  Berlin,  1779*1780;  S  vols.  Svo.  1784. 
The  style  of  this  work  is  rather  more  animated  and 
poetical  than  that  of  the  official  account  of  the  voyage; 
the  second  volume  is  considered  as  the  beat  written, 
and  the  freest  from  affectation  and  false  sentiasient. 
2.  Mr  Wales,  the  astronomer  of  the  expedition,  pab« 
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^       Forttcr.    lished  some  remarks  on  the  work,  which  occasioned  in  Bu^raphie  Univendle,  Vol.XV.Sro,  Faxkp  1816.     Fowter 

'a  Repli^  to  Mr  Wales's  Remarks,  8to.  London,  1778,  Aikin's  General  Biography,  Vol.  IV.  4to.     London,   «    ^ 

in  which  the  author  declares,  that  his  father  had  no  1808,  Ch2^mex%'%Btograpiical Dictionary,  Vol.XIIL  ,^y^^, 

concern  whatever  in  the  book,  but  admits  that  he  had  8?o.    London,  1814.J  (m.  e,) 

committed  some  few  inaccuracies*    S.  A  Letter  to        FOURCROY(AntonyFrancisde),  a  celebrat- 

^Ae  Earl  of  Sandwich^  4to.    London,  1779*    4.  His  ed  chemist  and  physician,  born  at  Paris  15th  June 

Answer  to  the  Authors  of  the  Literary  Journal  of  1755,  was  the  son  of  John  Michael  de  Fourcroy, 

Gotiingen  exhibits  considerable  warmth  of  language,  by  his  marriage  with  Jane  Laugier.     His  family  had 

but  candidly  admits  some  errors :  it  excited  some  been  long^  estoblished  in  the  capital ;  several  of  them 

further  animadversions  from  Professor  Meiners,  who  had  been  distinguished  at  the  Bar,  and  Fourcroy  de 

declared  himself  the  author  of  the  criticisms.     5.  In  Ramceourt  was  well  known  as  an  engineer  of  con- 

1787,  he  published  at  Berlin,  in  4to,  A  Translation  siderable  talent,  and  a  Member  of  the  Academy  of 

q/*  Captain  Cook's  Third  Foyage,  performed  in  1776-  Sciences. 

1780,  with  an  introduction  and  other  additions.    6.        His  father  was  an  apothecary,  attached  to  the 

A  Description  oftheGentianasaxosa.    Swedish  Trans,  household  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  was  a  great 

1777,  p.  183.     7-  Life  of  Dr  Dodd,  8vo.     Berlin,  sufferer  by  the  abolition  of  places  of  this  kind,  which 

1779.     8.  Preface  to  Sparrman's  Travels,  8vo.    Ber-  was  procured  by  the  corporation  of  apothecaries, 

lin,  1784.     9.  He  undertook,  together  with  Profes-  some  time  before  the  revolution.      Young  Fourcroy 

sor  Lichtenberg,  the  publication  of  the  Gotiingen  was  sent  to  the  College  of  Harcourt,  but  made  no 

Magazine,  which  was  continued  from  1780  to  1785,  progress  in  his  learning  there,  and  underwent  great 

and  published  in  it,  among  other  essays,  A  Descrip^  hardships  from  the  cruelty  of  an  unjust  master.     He 

tion  of  the  Red  Creeper,  or  Certhia  coccinea  qfO-  was  afterwards  obliged  to  subsist  by  his  labour  in 

xvhi/hee,  I.  vi.  p.  346.     10.  Experiments  mth   Vital  copying,  and  by  taking  pupils  as  a  writing  master. 

Air,  Vol.  III.  ii.  p.  281 ;  examining  its  effects  on  He  was,  however,  fortunate  in  the  patronage  and  as- 

glow- worms.     II*  A  Decad  of  New  Plants*   N.  Act.  sistance  of  Vicq  d'Azyr,  who  had  been  a  friend  of 

Upsal.     Vol.  III.  1780,  p.  171>     12.  On  Pygmies,  his  father,  and  under  whose  auspices  he  resolved  to 

Hessiche  Beytrage.     Vol.  I.  p.  1,  1785.     13.  His'  study  physic,  obtaining  his  support  in  the  meantime 

tory  and  Description  of  the  Bread  Fruit  Tree,  p.  208,  by  giving  his  assistance  to  richer  persons  than  him- 

884;  also  separately,  4to.     Cassel,  1784.     14.  Flo*  self  in  their  literary  labours,  and  by  a  few  transla« 

rula  Insularam  Australium  Prodromus,  8vo.     Got*  ttons,  for  which  he  was  very  ill  paid.    When  he  had 

tingen,  1786.     15.  Fasciculus  Plantarum  Magellan  gone  through  the  regular  course  of  study,  he  became 

nicarum,  Commentat,  Soc.  Gott.  Vol.  IX.  p.  13.    16.  a  candidate  for  a  gratuitous  diploma,  upon  a  foun- 

Plantce  Atlantica,  p.  46.     17.  Miscellanies,  or  Es-  dation  established  by  Dr  Diest ;  but  he  failed  of  suc- 

says  on  Moral  and  Physical  Geography,  Natural  His'  cess  from  a  party  quarrel.    His  own  party,  however, 

tory,  and  Moral  Philosophy,  6  vols.  8vo.    Leipsic  which  was   that   of  Vicq  d'Azyr,  indemnified  him 

and  Berlin,  1789-1797 ;  the  two  last  volumes  are  for  the  loss^  by  making  a  collection  to  discharge  the 

posthumous,  and  chiefly  of  a  political  nature.     18.  fees,  amounting  to  about  L.  250 ;  but  the  highest 

Picture  of  the  Lower  F^ine,  Brabant,  Flanders,  HoU  degree,  that  of  Doctor  Regent,  was  still  refused  him, 

land,  England,  and  France,  taken  in  the  year  1790,  and  he  was  therefore  incapable  of  holding  a  Profes« 

3  vols.  8vo.     Berlin,  1791-1794.     Dutch,  Haarlem,  sorship  under  the  Parisian  Faculty  of  Physic.     He  ~ 

1792,  1793.     French,  called  Voyage  Philosophique,  resolved  to  apply  himself  to  science  as  the  readiest 

Svols.  8vo.     Paris,  1795, 1796.     This  work  contains  way  of  acquiring  medical  reputation,  but  he  seems 

many  interesting  remarks  on  manners  and  on  the  arts,  to  have  been  little  known,  at  any  time  of  his  life,  as 

showing  that  the  author  possessed  very  extensive  in-  a  practical  physician.     The  determination,  however, 

formation,  as  well  as  originality  of  talent ;  but  there  like  that  of  the  countryman  in  the  fable,  was  still  a 

is  too  much  affectation  of  sentiment,  and  an  injudi-  beneficial  one,  and  though  he  failed  of  discovering 

cious  display  of  hostility  to  Great  Britain.     I9.  His'  the  golden  treasure  for  which  he  dug,  he  profited  by 

torical  Remembrances  of  the  Year  1790,  8vo.     Ber-  the  increased  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  by  the  abund* 

lin,  1793.     There  are  also  several  political  pam-  ant  fruits  which  it  bore  him. 

phlets  of  a  temporary  nature,  which  could  add  little  ~  In  natural  history  he  soon  disthiguished  himself  as 
or  nothing  to  their  author's  fame ;  and  a  few  scattered  r  pupil  worthy  of  Geoffrey,  by  an  entomological 
memoirs  in  different  periodical  publications.  He  was  publication  ;  in  anatomy,  by  his  description  of  the 
also  concerned  in  the  Collection  of  Voyages,  publish-  tendons  and  their  sheaths,  which  appears  to  have 
ed  by  Professor  Sprengel ;  and,  together  with  Pallas  procured  his  admission  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  others,  in  an  edition  of  Martini's  Dictionary  of  in  1785 ;  he  stood  at  first  in'the  capacity  of  an  ana- 
Natural  History.  Indeed,  his  life,  though  short,  was  tomist,  though  he  was  afterward  removed  to  the  sec- 
one  continued  scene  of  literary  activity ;  but  his  ap-  tion  of  chemistry.  His  favourite  pursuit,  however, 
plication  to  the  labour  of  compilation  was  too  unre*  from  the  beginning,  was  chemistry,  and  in  this  he  de* 
mitting  to  allow  him  to  concentrate  the  whole  force  rived  considerable  assistance  from  Bucquet,  who  was 
of  his  mind  on  the  performance  of  any  one  great  ori-  then  a  professor  in  great  esteem  ;  and  having  once  un- 
ginal  work  of  genius.  The  Sketches  of  the  Mytholo-  dertaken  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  his  place,  on  occa- 
gy  and  Customs  of  the  Hindoos  w«re  written  by  an-  sion  of  a  temporary  indisjiosition  of  Bucquet,  though 
other  author  ef  the  same  name.  wholly  unprepared,  be  found  himself  capable  of 
(Life  by  Pougens.  J:  R.  Forster  in  Jacobl's  An*  speaking  for  two  hours  with  great  fluency,  to  the 
nals,  and  tn  the  Dedication  of  his  Enchiridion*'  Eyries  delight  and  astonishment  of  his  audience.   There- 
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FjNirarojr.  putation  of  Bucquet  was  80on  transferred  to  Four- 
~    ~  '  croy,  and  he  was  enabled^  by  an  advantageous  mar- 
riage, to  purchase  the  apparatus  of  his  predecessor, 
and  to  succeed  to  his  lectures. 

In  nS^9  on  the  death  o^  Macquer,  then  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Garden^  the  Count  de 
BufFon  found  the  claims  of  Fourcroy  so  strong,  that 
he  thought  it  right  to  appoint  him  to  the  vacant  chair, 
though  no  less  a  chemist  than  Lavoiser  was  a  rival 
candidate;  the  competition  not  being  wholly  de* 
cided  either  by  talent  or  by  depth  of  learning,  but 
probably,  in  great  measuire,  by  the  reputation  in  the 
art  of-  teaching  which  Fourcroy  had  already  acquir* 
ed.  His  success  in  this  new  situation  was  brilliant 
and  universal ;  and  he  continued  for  twenty  five  years 
to  absorb  the  whole  attention  of  a  numerous  audience 
by  his  eloquence,  and  by  the  perspicuity  of  his  mode 
of  explaining  some  of  the  most  important  novelties 
tliat  have  ever  appeared  in  any  age.  The  science 
which  he*  taught  was  then  making  its  most  rapid  pro- 
gress. It  was  then  that  Bergman  and  Scheele  had 
introduced  into  analytical  chemistry  a  precision  al- 
most geometrical ;  that  Priestley  had  discovered  the 
aeriform  elements  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world ; 
that  Black  and  Wilcke  had  methodised  the  pheno- 
mena of  heat ;  that  Cavei^dish  had  discovered  the 
composition  of  water  and  of  the  nitric  acid ;  that 
Monge  had  repeated  and  extended  his  experiments ; 
and  that  Lavoisier  had  reduced  the  whole  of  che- 
mistry to  a  uniform  system,  which,  though  founded 
on  a  generalisation  somewhat  too  hasty^  has  still 
been  of  important  service  to  the  science,  by  con- 
centrating the  attention  of  the  philosophic  reason- 
er  on  various  classes  of  phenomena,  which  could 
not  so  easily  have  been  comprehended  in  one  view, 
without  the  aid  of  some  such  hypothesis.  Mr 
De  Fourcroy  was  particularly  happy  in  his  tact  of 
perceiving,  whether  or  no  all  his  audience  were 
fully  in  possession  of  the  ideas  he  wished  to  com- 
municate to  them^  and  he  was  never  tired  of  ex- 
plaining himself,  till  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had 
said  enough.  His  manner  was  energetic,  and  such 
as  an  Englishman  might  perhaps  have  thought  pomp- 
ous and  affected ;  but  we  must  recollect,  that  there 
is  no  fixed  standard  of  propriety  in  matters  of  taste, 
and  that,  as  the  common  conversation  of  the  French 
is  naturally  accompanied  with  more  of  emphasis  and 
gesture  than  our  own,  it  is  very  possible,  that  witli* 
out  any  greater  proportional  exaggeration  than  is  in- 
troduced in  similar  cases  in  Great  Britain,  an  actor, 
a  lecturer,  or  a  preacher,  may  exhibit  what  to  us 
would  appear  a  caricature,  while  it  only  affects  his 
own  countrymen  as  a  natural,  though  impressive, 
style  of  public  speaking.  The  chemical  amphitheatre 
of  the  Public  Garden  was  crowded  by  students  from 
all  countries,  and  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
some  prompted  to  visit  Paris  by  their  own  love  of 
learning  only,  some  assisted  in  their  pursuits  by  their 
respective  governments ;  and  it  was  twice  in  succes- 
sion necessary  to  provide  more  extensive  accommo- 
dations for  the  overflowing  numbers  that  sought  for 
admittance. 

Mr  De  Fourcrov*s  political  life,  though  not  unsuc- 
cessful, seems  to  have  contributed  less  materially  to 
his  happiness,  than  his  scientific  career.    He  was 
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chosen  a  supplementary  member  of  the  Kational 
Convention,  and  entered  on  the  functions  of  the  of- 
fice in  the  dreadful  period  of  179S«  He  had^  how- 
ever, the  wisdom  to  refrain  from  employing  the  elo- 
quence that  he  possessed  under  arcumstancea  so 
dangerous,  and  he  almost  entirely  confined  hia  exer- 
tions to  some  attempts  to  soften  the  cruel  tyranny  of 
the  times.  Darcet  was  one  of  the  destined  victima 
that  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  save ;  but  he  soon 
found  it  too  dangerous  to  persist  in  such  interferen- 
ces. Mr  Cuvier,  however,  very  fully  acquits  him  of 
any  approbation  of  the  judiciid  murders  that  were 
committed,  and  of  any  connivance  at  such  proceed- 
ings as  it  might  have  been  possible  for  him  to  avert ; 
declaring,  that  if,  upon  the  strictest  inquiry,  he  could 
have  discovered  that  there  was  the  least  foundation 
for  charging  him  with  having  been  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  his  great  rival  Lavoisier,  no  copsideration  on 
earth  could  have  induced  him  to  become  the  biogra- 
pher of  a  person  so  contemptible.  It  was  at  a  later 
period,  that  Fourcroy  acquired  some  little  influence 
as  a  director  of  the  public  instruction ;  and  in  this 
capacity  he  had  great  scope  for  the  exertion  of  his 
talents,  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  many  public 
institutions  connected  with  science,  which  the  mad- 
ness of  the  revolution  had  destroyed.  The  Ecole  de 
Medeoine  was  one  of  the  first  that  was  restored,  but 
the  name  of  M^decin  seeming  to  carry  with  it  too 
much  of  respect  and  authority  for  the  levellii^  spirit 
of  the  day,  the  new  institution  was  at  first  called 
Ecole  de  Sante*  M.  de  Fourcroy  was  also  very  es- 
sentially concerned  in  the  organization  of  the  Ecole 
Poiytechnique^  as  well  as  of  the  central  schools  of 
the  departments^  and  of  the  Normal  schools  of  Paris ; 
nor  was  he  an  indifferent  spectator  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Institute^  which  was^at  first  intended  to 
be  as  much  immediately  subservient  to  public  in- 
struction, as  to  making  known  the  results  of  private 
study.  He  had  also  considerable  influence  in  obtain- 
ing the  adoption  of  a  law,  calculated  greatly  to  faci* 
litate  the  formation  of  a  Museum  of  Naturcd  History 
of  a  magnificent  extent.  If,  in  the  pursuit  of  these 
objects,  he  sometimes  appeared  to  forget  the  dignity 
of  language  most  appropriate  to  his  subject,  it  mu^ 
be  remembered,  that  he  lived  in  times  when  the  choice 
of  expressions  was  by  no  means  at  the  option  of  the 
speaker.  He  was  once  denounced  by  the  Jacobins, 
merely  for  his  silence  in  the  Assembly ;  but  he  ex- 
cused himself,  by  pleading  the  absolute  necessity  of 
applying  himself  to  chemical  pursuits  for  the  support 
of  his  family. 

In  1798  his  duties  as  a  senator  were  terminated, 
but  he  was  made  a  counsellor  of  state  under  the  con- 
sular government,  and  again  employed  in  the' depart- 
ment of  public  instruction,  with  less  liberty  to  pur- 
sue his  own  ideas  than  before,  but  with  more  e£Rec- 
tual  means  of  attaining  the  objects  of  his  appoint- 
ment. In  this  capacity  he  directed,  in  the  course 
of  five  years,  the  establishment  of  12  schools  of  law, 
and  of  more  than  30  lyceums,  now  called  Royal  Col- 
leges, and  300  elementary  schools;  exhibiting,  in 
the  performance  of  this  laborious  duty,  the  greatest 
possible  judgment  and  attention,  in  overcoming  the 
local  difficulties  which  perpetually  occurred  in  the 
details  of  the  undertaking,  and  depending  on  none 
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Foorerof'  bat  himfelf  for  die  whole  of  the  required  emnge* 
ineotf :  he  conducted  himself  with  greet  imptrtiali* 
Ij  in  hie  choice  of  the  persons  to  be  employed, 
though  he  sometimes  found  himself  obliged  to  pay  a 
certain  degree  of  deference  to  the  arbitrary  power 
under  which  he  acted^  or  even  to  his  own  political 
connexions.  Remembering  the  difficulties  which 
he  had  himself  encountered  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  he  was  particuktrty  kind  and  benevolent  in 
his  intercourse  with  those  young  men,  to  whom  he 
was  the  dispenser  of  the  public  <  munificence^  in  ad- 
mitting them  to  a  gratuitous  education. 

The  great  numl^r  and  extent  of  Mr  de  Fourcroy*s 
scientific  labours  may  be  considered  as  paramount 
to  a  more  immediate  participation,  in  the  discovery 
of  some  of  the  new  facts^  which  changed  the  aspect 
of  the  science  of  chemistry.  His  ideas  were^  how- 
ever, often  rather  enlarged  than  profound,  and  he 
was  not  uncommonly  somewhat  too  precipitate  in 
his  conclusions ;  but  he  was  generally  methodical  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  his  researches,  and  clear  in 
relating  their  results.  His  pursuits  and  projects 
were  sometimes  varied  a  little  capriciously,  though 
he  prosecuted  them  all  with  equal  warmth  and  equal 
doquence.  He  was  too  much  the  slave  of  public 
opinion  for  his  own  comfort,  and  even  the  slightest 
expression  of  censure  that  occurred  in  private  so« 
oiety,  or  the  most  unimportant  criticism  that  appear- 
ed  in  a  periodical  work,  became  a  heai^  misfortune 
to  him,  and  deprhred  him  of  his  tranquillity  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  But  the  desire  of  universal  appro- 
bation acted  upon  him  as  a  strong  incentive  to  con- 
tinued exertion ;  and  among  all  his  political  and  his 
official  labours,  he  continued  his  experiments,  his 
memoirs,  and  his  lectures,  with  as  much  eagerness 
as  if  they  had  constituted  his  whole  occupation. 
His  nerves  seem  ultimately  to  have  sufiered  by 
his  unremitting  application,  and  be  became  subject 
to  palpitations,  which,  as  he  was  well  aware,  render- 
ed the  duration  of  his  life  extremely  precarious. 
At  last,  on  the  i6th  December  1809,  at  the  age  of 
54,  as  he  was  signing  some  dispatches,  he  exclaimed 
suddenly,  '*  I  am  dead ;"  and  his  words  were  true. 
It  happened,  that  on  that  day  his  family  were  about 
to  assemble  for  the  celebration  of  an  anniversary, 
in  which  they  were  particularly  interested ;  tlie  as- 
sembly actually  met,  though  onfy  to  mourn  his  loss : 
and  their  disappointment  was  rendered  the  greater, 
upon  the  receipt  of  some  distinguished  marks  of  the 
imperial  favour,  which  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  any 
use  to  his  spirits  or  to  hb  health,  but  which  would 
')iave  been  of  the  more  value  to  him,  as  he  had  be- 
fore been  passed  over,  when  some  of  his  coHegues 
had  received  considerable  gratifications.  He  had, 
however,  been  made  a  Count  of  \he  Empire,  and  a 
Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour/ in  addition  to 
his  various  literary  and  scientific  title* ;  and  he  most 
have  had  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  of  reflecting,  that 
he  had  been  of  use  to  the  promotion  of  knowledge 
by  his  experhnents  and  his  writings ;  to  hiff  country 
by  the  public  institutions  which  he  had  eetablidied ; 
and  to  many  deserving  indiTidoals  by  the  benefits 
which  he  had  bestowed  on  them,  without  the  re- 
DMirse  of  having  done  miury  to  any  one* 
Be  left  ason  by  his  first  marriage  with  Mile  BeU 
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tinger,  the  Count  de  Fourcroy,  an  offloer  of  aitiDery, 
who  was  aftei:wards  killed  in  the  campoigo  of  1^13 
in  Saxony,  and  a  daughter,  Mad.  Foucaud.  By  hie 
second  marriage^  with  Mad.  Belleville,  the  widow  of 
M.  de  Wailly,  fte  had  no  children.  His  two  maiden 
sisters  also  survived  him,  by  no  means  in  a  state  of 
siBuence,  and  they  received  great  kindness  from  hit 
friend  and  assbtant  Mr  Vauquelin.  His  plaee  at 
the  Institute  was  very  ably  filled  by  Mr  Thenard ; 
Mr  Laugier  succeeded  him  at  the  Museum,,  and  Mr 
Gay  Lussac  at  the  EcoU  Poi^ecknique. 

The  chief  of  Mr  de  Fourcroy's  separate  publico* 
tions  are,  1.  Essai  sur  les  maladies  det  artisans.  12. 
Paris,  1777^  translated  from  Ramazaini.  2.  Aual^e 
chimiqu^  de  Veau  sulfureuse  d^Enghien^  par  Fourcroy 
et  Laporte,  8vo.  1778,  applying  the  recent  discoveries 
on  the  nature  of  gases  to  the  contents  of  this  water. 
S.  Lefons  Slimentaires  d'hisioire  natureUe  et  de  chimie* 
2  vols.  Svo.  1782.  5  vols8vo.  1789>  1 794 ;  afterwards 
translated  by  Nicholson.  4.  MSmdres  et  ohservaiiont 
deckimie,  8ve.l784;  a  collection  of  memoirs  intended 
as  a  sequel  to  the  elements;  most  of  them  had  been 
read  to  the  academy  before  the  author  was  a  mem« 
her,  and  destined  for  the  MSmoires  des  SaxMns  Etrdn^ 
gers  ;  they  relate  to  the  metallic  carbonates,  to  de- 
tonations, to  tests  for  water,  to  combustions  in  a 
stream  of  oxygen,  and  to  the  properties  of  several 
saline  and  metallic  substances,  with  a  useful  iiitro-^ 
duction  on  the  mode  of  conducting  chemical  expe- 
riments. 5.  An  edition  of  the  Eniomologia  Parisi* 
ensis  of  Geoffrey,  2  vols.  12mo.  1780 ;  extracted  from 
6eoffi*oy's  larger  work,  with  the  addition  of  250 
new  species.  6.  L'Ari  de  connaitre  et  d'employer  les 
mSdioamens  dans  les  maladies.  2  vols.  Svo.  1785.  7* 
Mdhode  de  nomenclature  dttmique^  par  de  Morveau^ 
Lavoisier^  Berthollet,  et  de  Fourcroy.  Svo.  1787.  8. 
Essai  sur  le  pklogistique  ei  ks  acides.  8vo.  1788; 
from  the  English  of  kirwan.  9.  La  MSdecine  Sdairie 
par  les  sciences  physiques^  4  vols.  Svo.  1791 9 1792 ;  a 
collection  of  papers,  with  some  original  essays  by  the 
editor.  \0*  Philosophie  chimique^  ou  vtriih  fonda^ 
mentalesde  la  chimie  modeme.  1792,  1 796,  1800. 
Reviewed  by  Deyeux,  Ann,  Ch.  LVI. ;  a  work  which 
has  been  translated  into  almost  every  European  lan- 
guage, including  modem  Greek.  11.  ProcedSs  pour 
estraire  la  sonde  du  sel  marin.  4to.  1795.  12.  Sifstfme 
de  connaisanees  chimiques*  10  vols.  Svo.  5  vols.  4to. 
1800.  This  vast  collection  of  chemical  information 
was  written  from  beginning  to  end  in  the  space  of 
eighteen  months,  during  an  interval  of  leisure  from 
public  business.  Rev.  Ann.  Ck.  XXXVl.  XXXVJL 
TVanslated  by  Nicholson.  13.  Tableaux  sffnopiiques 
de  chimie.  folk),  1800,  1805.  14.  AbregS  de  chimie^ 
pour  r usage  des  f  coles  vtthinaires.  15.  Chimie 
pour  les  Dames,  in  the  BMioth^que  des  Dames. 

Besides  his  separate  works,  Mr  de  Fourcroy  was 
the  author  of  more  than  160  Minnom,  printed  in  dif^ 
ferent  pubUeations,  the  principal  of  which  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  enumerate  in  a  very  cursory  manner, 
adding  a  fewof  Dr  Thomson's  able  criticisms  on  the 
respective  articles.  The  most  important  of  his  later  . 
researches  were  published  jointly  in  his  own  name 
and  in  that  of  his  pupil  Vauquelin ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed thaa  the  processes  were  generally  conducted 
aad  often  eaggeated  by  Vauqueua»  but  tiiat  the  ii^ 
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Foufctof.  vestigatiotis  were  set  on  foot  and  directed^  and  the 
results  described  and  metbodi^edi  with  inferences 
and  theoretical  reasoning,  by  Fourcroy* 

1<6.  In  the  Memoirs  of  ike  Academy  of  Sciences^  we 

find  an  Anatomical  history  of  the  tendons  and  their 

mucous  capsules,   1785,  1786,  1787.      17.  On  the 

smoking  oil  4^  vitriol  of  Saxony,  and  the  concrete  salt 

obtained  from  ity  1 7S5 :  modifications  of  the  sulfur- 

ous  acid.     IB.  On  hepatic  gas,  1786.    19.  Report  on 

a  sand  from  Peru  containing  copper,     SO.  On  azote^ 

and  its  production  in  animals,  1787-     21.  On  detect" 

ing  lead  in  wines,  1787-     ^-  On  combustions  in  the 

oxymuriatic  acid,  1788.     23.  On  metals  precipitated 

hv  ammonia,  1788.     24.  Experiments  on  animal  sub* 

stances  made  at  the  Lyceum,  1789-     25.  On  a  liver 

changed  by  putrefaction,  1789,     26.  On  the  colours 

derived  by  vegetables  from  oxygen,  1789.     27.  On 

an  ore  qf  lead  from  Roziers,  1789.    28.  On  the  suU 

fate  of  mercury,  and  on  triple  ammoniacal  salts,  1790. 

29.  On  the  formation  qf  the  nitric  acid  by  the,  action 

ffthe  oxyd  of  mercury  on  ammonia,  1790.     80.  On 

the  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  close  vessels,  by  Four* 

croy,  Vauquelin,  and  S^guin,  1790.     31.  On  barita 

and  strontia,  Mem.  Inst.  Vol.  11.  1797-    82.  On 

phosphate  of  lime  and  on  phosphorus,  lb.    S3.  On  the 

urinary  secretion  in  horses  and  in  the  human  subject, 

lb.    54-36.  On  urinary  calculi,  with  two  more  memoirs 

on  the  secretion,  IV.  1803.     37-  On  the  nitrous  oxyd, 

by  Fourcroy,  Vauqueiin  and  Thenard,  VI.   1806. 

SB»  On  cow's  milk,  lb.    39.  On  the  guano,  used  as  a 

manure  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  lb.    40.  On  ta- 

basheer,  lb.    41.  On  the  chemical  nature  of  carious 

wheat,  lb.;  tlie  change  is  supposed  to  depend  on 

an  alteration  and  depravation  of  the  gluten.    42.  On 

a  detonating  substance  obtained  from  indigo,  lb.    43* 

On  animal  substances  treated  by  nitric  acid,  lb.    44. 

45.  Two  memoirs  on  crude  platina  and  a  new  metal 

found  with  it,    46.  On  the  ^ects  of  germination  and 

fermentation  on  cotJi  and  pulse,  VII.   1801.    47«  In 

the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  for 

1782-3-4,  Par.  1787,  we  find  a  valuable  memoir  On 

the  Muriate  of  Lime,  n,  267,  which  the  author  seems 

to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  In  such 

cases  as  had  usually  been  benefited  by  sea  water. 

48.    On   morbid  changes  in   some   of  the   Animal 

Fluids,   p.   488.     49.    On  the  nature  of  muscular 

fibres,  and  on  the  seat  tf  irritability  ;  showing  the 

analogy  of  muscular  fibre  to  the  coagulable  lymph 

of  the  blood,  and  observing  that  Bordeu  had  very 

properly  called  the  blood  a  fluid  muscle. 

Many  of  these  earlier  papers  have  also  been  prints 
ed  in  the  Annates  de  Chimie,  but  they  are  sometimes 
altered,  and  they  are  mixed  with  others,  which  are- 
original.  50.  On  Azote,  (20),  Vol.  I.  (1789).  This 
memoir  exhibits  no  very  favourable  specimen  of  the 
author's  accuracy ;  for  be  asserts  in  it  that  pure  azote 
turns  vegetable  blues  to  greeu,  and  that  it  may  be 
obtained  by  means  of  a  low  heat,  from  the  oxyd  of 
manganese.  51.  On  the  gas  in  the  air  vessels  of  the 
carp,  52.  On  a  morbid  change  .in  the  blood,  lb. ; 
exuding  from  the  face.  53,  On  detecting  lead  in- 
wine  (21)  lb.  54,  5S,  On  ttoo  ores  of  lead,  II.; 
containing  the  arseniate  and  the  phosphate.  66,  On 
tie  action  of  oxyds  on  ammonia,  lb.;  particularly 
those  of  mapganese,  mercuryi  and  tin*  57.  On  the 
salts  ff  magnesia,  lb.    58*.  On   a  chdnge  in  the 
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liver  after  death,  (25),  III.    59'  On  dUiarv  calcuU,   Foureroy. 
lb. ;  describing  the  adipocere  of  these  substances. 

60.  On  the  albumen  qf  vegetables,  lb.  more  proper- 
ly distinguished  by  Proust  under  the  name  of  gluten. 

61.  On  the  carbonate  of  barita  of  Alston  Moor, 
IV.  62.  On  the  medicat  properties  of  oxygen,  lb. 
63.  Oh  the  triple  salts  ^  ammonia  and  magnesia, 
lb. ;  an  elaborate  and  interesting  paper.  34.  On 
combustions  in  oxymuriatic  add  gas,  lb.  65.  On 
the  effect  of  oxygen  in  colouring  vegetables,  and  on 
the  preparation  of  solid  pigments,  V.  66,  On  the 
changes  observed  iu  the  cemetery  of  the  Jnnocens^  lb. 
Fourcroy  had  been  appointed,  together  with  Thou- 
ret,  to  superintend  the  removal  of  these  remains  te 
a  remoter  spot,  and  observed  that  the  muscular  parts 
were  otien  slowly  changed  into  a  substance  nearly 
resembling  spermaceti.  67*  On  a  black  sand  from 
St  Domingo,  VI.  68.  On  the  water  of  Enghien,  (2). 
lb.  69*  Discoveries  in  animal  and  vegSable  Ae^ 
mistry,  lb.  70.  On  the  formation  of  the  nMc 
acid  from  the  action  of  the  oxyd  of  mercury  on 
ammonia,  (29).  lb.  71.  On  the  cuuure  of  cloves 
in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  VII.  72.  Experiments  on 
animal  substances^  made  at  the  Lyceum,  in  1790, 
(24).  lb.      73.   Second  memoir  on  the  substances 

found  in  the  cemetery,  74.  On  the  cinchona  ^  SIT 
Domingpy  VIII.  X. ;  a  ^ery  valuable  analysis  of  a 
species  of  bark  officially  referred  to  his  examination. 

75.  On  the   combustion  of  hydrogen,  (SO).  VIII.. 

76.  Report  on  Loyser's  art  de  la  verrerie,  IX.  77. 
On  belt  metal,  lb. ;  the  principal  object  of  this  pa- 
per is  to  discover  a  ready  mode  of  converting  the 
spoils  of  the  churches  into  copper  coin,  by  fully  ofxj* 
dating  a  part  of  the  alloy,  and  fusing  the  remainder 
with  it ;  the  whole  of  the  tin  becomes  oxydated,  and 
the  copper  is  melted  out  in  a  state  of  purity.  78. 
On  tears  and  mucus,  X. ;  a  valuable  investigation 
of  the  nature  of  the  substances  most  generally  dif- 
fused in  the  animal  fluids.  75.  On  the  sulfate  of 
mercury  and  its  combination  with  ammonia,  lb.  a 
paper  containing  several  new  facts,  though  mixed 
with  some  inconclusive  reasoning.    80.  On  the  re* 

Jinement  of  saltpetre,  XL  81.  ^  the  Juice  which 
furnishes  elastic  gum,  lb.  82.  Note  on  the  decom^ 
position  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  effected  by  Mr 
Tennant,  XII.  83.  On  triple  salts,  Xlll.  84..  On 
animal  concretions,  from  the  Dictiannaire  Encycbh 
pidiqu^.  85.  On  the  brain,  XVI.  %6,  Report  on 
some  artificial  pencils,  XX.  87«  Extract  of  a  Me* 
moir  on  hydrocarbonous  gas,  and  on  the  supposed 
combustion  qf  azote,  XXT;  showing  that,  though 
phosphorus  is  soluble  in  azote,  it  is  only  so  far  burn- 
ed in  it  as  some  particles  of  oxygen  happen  to  be 
present  88.  On  detonatiora  by  percussion,  lb.  89. 
Extract  of  a  memoir  of  Proust,  on  odoriferous  suIh 
stances,  lb. :  Mr  de  Fourcroy  proved  the  non-exist> 
enoe  of  any  separate  principle  deserving  the  name  of 
aromai  and  showed  that  odorous  substances,  in  ge- 
neral, were  volatilised  without  any  change  of  their 
nature,  or  separation  of  their  parts.  90.  On  obtain' 
ing  pure  barita,  lb. ;  an  elegant  and  effectual  pro* 
oess.  91.  On  the  union  of  chemistry  mjUh  fAar^ 
maqy,  lb.  92.  On  vitality,  and  on  Humboldt's  expe^ 
riments,  XXIL  93.  On  the  action  of  the  sulfuric 
add  on  vegetable  and  animal  stU>stances,  XXIU. 
94.    On  the  formation  of  the  ndfuric  Ether,  lb. 
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Vmntof  This  paper  seeniB  to  make  it  probable  that  the  at- 
H     .   traction  of  the  acid  for  water  tends  to  facilitate  the 
^^^      formation  of  the  ether  in  this  instance,  *ihough  the 
same  tlieory  cannot  be  applied  to  the .  action  of  the 
other  acids  on  alcohol.    95*  On  the  sul/urous  acid^ 

XXIV.  9&  Report  on  some  colours  for  porcelainf 

XXV.  97*  Letter  to  Humboldt,  on  the  chemistry  of 
Life,  XXVII.    98.   Examination  of  Dr  Pearson^ 
experiments  on   calculi,  lb.,  with  a  general  request 
to  medical  men,  soliciting  the  communication  of  spe- 
cimens.    99.    On  pneumatic   medieine^    XXVI IL 
100.     On  the  experiments  of  Mayoto^    from    the 
Dictionnaire  Encydopidiquer  XXIX.     101 .  Novelties 
from  Egypt^  lb.     102.  On  congelation  by  artificial 
cold,  lb.     10£.  Letter  to  Giobert  on  calculi,  XXX. 
103.  Notice  qf  VentSnat's    vegetable  system,  lb.: 
this  botanist  has  given  to  an  elegant  genus  of  plants 
the  name  of  Furcroea,  in  compliment  to  the  merits 
of  our  author  in  natural  history.     104.  On  the  die* 
mical  and  medical  history  of  the  urinary  secretion, 
XXXI.  XXXII. ;  finding  some  of  the  peculiar  sub* 
stances  which  occur  in  the  human  subject  to  be  iden« 
tical  with  some  of  the  contents  of  the  excretions  of 
birdsy  though  they  are  wanting  in  the  same  fluid 
formed  by  quadrupeds.    Mr  de  Fourcroy  had  as- 
certained that  some  of  the  calculi  found  in  animals 
were  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  a  weak  solution 
of  vinegar,  and  he  had  conceived'  some  hopes,  that 
the  observation  might  be  applied  with  advantage  to 
similar  diseases  in  the  human  subject.     His  investi* 
gations  respecting  calculi,  however,  notwithstanding 
Uieir  importanoe,  were  in  great  measure  anticipated 
by  the  acute  penetration  of  our  celebrated  country- 
man Dr  Wollaston,  though  his  paper  is  not  mention- 
ed by  Mr.  de  Fourcroy.     105.  Notice  of  the  chimie 
optomathique,  XXXL      106.   Account  of  a  memoir 
of  Fabroni   on  Jermentation   and   on    ether,    lb. 
107«  Chemical  novelties,  XXXII.     108.  Report  on 
PauTs  artificial  toaters,  XXXIII.     109*  On  Dabit's 
ether,  XXXIV.     110.  On  the  identity  of  the  three 
empyreumatic  acids  mth  the  acetic,  XluCV. ;   sug- 
gesting that  they  might  be  substituted  for  it  in  some 
economical  processes.     111.  Galvanic  experiments^ 
XXXIX;  by  Fourcroy^  Vauquelin^  and  Thenard« 
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112.  Note  in  anstoer  to  Proust,  XLIL  IIS.  Re^  Vomny 
maris  on  a  memoir  qf  the  Dutch  chemists  on  the 
carbonic  oxide,  XLIII.  114.  On  a  new  phosphate 
found  in  the  bones,  XL VII.;  that  of  magnesia,  not 
before  observed.  115.  Extract  of  a  memoir  on  pla* 
tina,  XL VIII.  116.  117*  Two  memoirs  on  crude 
platina,  and  on  a  metal  Jbund  vaith  it,  XLIX,  L. 
These  researches  were  less  successful  than  those 
of  Mr  Tennant,  Dr  WoilaBton,  and  Mr.  Desco- 
rils,  which  we're  completed  about  the  same  pe- 
riod. 118.  Extract  from  Izarn's  manual  of  gal' 
vanism,  L.  119.  On  the  alumina  of  Haxony,  LIL 
120.  On  a  fluid  found  in  the  caoutchouc  of  the 
CastiUoya  dasiica,  LV.  121.  On  a  detonating 
substance  formed  by  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  on 
indigo  and  ttnimal  matters,  LV. ;  the  investigations 
relating  to  indigo  have  since  been  carried  furdier  by 
Mr  Hatchett.  122.  On  the  products  of  animal 
substances  treated  with  the  nitric  ncid,  LVL;  yielding 
more  azote  as  they  are  more  highly  animalized.  123. 
On  the  guanot  (39),  LVI.  1^4.  Experiments  on 
ivory t  recent  and  fossil,  and  on  the  enamel  of  the 
teeth,  in  search  ^  the  fluoric  acid,  LVII. ;  these 
experiments  were  not  completely  successful,  though 
Morichini  had  detected  the  fluoric  acid  in  the  teeth 
before  that  time,  and  Berzelius  has  found  it  still  more 
recently. 

Mr  de  Fourcroy  was  for  some  years  the  editor  of 
the  Journal  des  Pharmaciens  ;  he  first  suggested  the- 
idea  of  the  'publication  of  the  Annates  du  MusSum 
dHistoire  Naturelle,  and  contributed  several  valuable 
papers  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  Journal  de  FEcole  Po^ 
lytechnique,  and  to  the  Magazin  Encyclop^dique. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  some  very  voluminous  ar- 
ticles in  the  chemical  part  of  the  Encydopidic  Mi^ 
thodique  ;  but  the  fabric  of  his  celebrity  is  prineipal- 
ly  founded  on  the  works  which  have  alr^y  been, 
enumerated,  and  which  are  better  known  to  the: 
public. 

(Palissot  de  Beauvois  J&A>^e  Historique.  Par.  1810.. 
Cuvier  Eloge^  M.  Inst.  A.  Math.  1810;  and  in 
Biographic  Universdle,  XV.  8.  Par.  1816.  Thom^ 
son's  AnnaUy  I.  May  1818,  p.  321.  Aikia's  Gene^ 
ral  Biography,  Vol.  X.  4to.  Lend.  1815.)  (x.  a«) 


FOX  (the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Jamks) 
was  third  son  of  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Fox, 
afterwards  Lord  Holland,  and  of  Lady  Georgina  Caro- 
line Fox,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles^  second  Duke  of 
Richmond.  He  was  bom  January  24^  1749.  (N.  S.) 

Mr  Fox  received  the  first  rudinienu  of  his  education 
in  a  private  school  of  some  celebrity  kept  by  a  Mr 
Pampelune  at  Wandsworth.  In  1758  he  was  sent  to 
Eton,  where  he  gave  early  promise  of  his  future  emi- 
nence. In  the  beginning  of  summer  1763  the  mistaken 
indulgence  of  his  father  carried  him  first  to  Paris,. and 
then  to  Spa.  After  wasting  idly  three  months  abroad 
he  was  sent  home  to  England,  and  at  his  own  desire*, 
he  went  back  to  Eton.  He  had  left  school  a  boy ; 
he  returned  to  it  with  all  the  follies  and  fopperies  of 
a  young  man.  At  Spa  he  had  been  initiated  in  play» 
and  his  father,  whose  fondness  for  him  was  exces- 
sive, had  encouraged  him  in  a  propensity,  which  was 
the  source  of  much  future  unhappiness  to  both. 


In  autumn  1764  he  was  removed  from  Eton  and 
sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  placed  at  Hertford 
College  under  the  tuition  of  Dr  Newcome,  afterwarda 
Primate  of  Ireland.  At  Oxfi>rd  as  well  as  at  Eton 
he  distinguished  himself,  not  less  by  his  powers  of 
application,  than  by  the  quickness  and  superiority  of 
his  parts.  The  fiillowing  letter,  which  he  preserved 
with  care,  and  used  to  show  with  triumph,  when  re- 
proached foe  idleness,  is  a  curious  document  of  his 
diligence  in  study  while  he  was  at  college.  "  You 
judge  rightly,"  says  Dr  Newcome  in  a  letter  to  his  pu* 
pil,.  **  in  thinking  that  I  should  be  much  surprised  by 
the  information  which  you  were  so  obliging  as  to  give- 
me.  But,  on  reflection,  I  think  you  have  done  well  to 
change  the  scene  in  such  a  manner,  and  I  feel  my* 
self  inclined  to  envy  you  the  power  of  doing  it.  Ap* 
plication  like  your's  requires  some  intermission ;  and 
you  are  the  only  person  with  whom  I.  have  ever  had 
connection  to  whom  I  could  say  this.    I  expect  that 
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jtd  win  retam  with  maeh  keennea  for  Greek,  and 
for  lines  and  angles*  As  to  trigonoinetry»  it  is  mat* 
ter  {^entire  indiiTerence  to  the  other  geometricians 
4ai  the  coU^e  (who  will  probably  continue  some 
time  here),  whedier  they  proceed  to  other  branches 
of  mathematics  immediately,  or  wait  a  term  or  two 
longer.  You  need  not,  therefore,  interrupt  your 
amusements  with  severe  studies ;  for  it  is  wholly  un- 
necessary to  take  a  step  onwards  without  you,  and 
dierefore  we  shall  stop  till  we  have  the  pleasure  of. 
your  company.  All  your  acquaintances  here  whom 
I  know  are  well,  but  not  much  happier  for  your  ab« 
sence."  This  letter  was  probably  written  in  spring 
1765,  when  Mr  Fox  made  a  second  excursion  to 
Paris  with  his  mother. 

In  autumn  1766  he  quitted  Oxford,  and  accom- 
panied his  father  and  mother  to  the  south  of  Europe, 
where  Lord  Holland  bad^  been  advised  to  pass  the 
winter  on  account  of  his  health.  Jie  remained  with 
them  at  Naples  during  the  winter,  and  not  finding  a 
good  Italian  master  there,  taught  himself  that  lan- 
guage. In  the  following  spring  he  attended  them  as 
far  as  Turin  in  their  way  to  England,  and  then  went 
to  Genoa  to  meet  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  with  whom  and 
Mr  Uvedale  Price  he  spent  the  summer  in  Italy, 
chiefly  in  Tuscany.  In  the  beginning  of  winter  he 
rejoined  his  father  and  mother  at  Paris,  and  accom- 
panied them  to  Nice,  where  he  passed  with  them  the 
winter  of  1767-8.  It  was  during  this  long  residence 
in  Italy  that  he  contracted  his  strong  partfality  for  Ita- 
lian literature.  In  a  letter  to  Mr  Fitzpatrick,  written 
from  Florence  in  September  1 767,  he  conjures  him 
to  learn  Italian  as  fast  as  he  can,  if  it  were  only  to 
read  Ariosto.  '^  There  is  more  good  poetry  in  Ita- 
lian than  iii  all  other  languages  I  understand  put  to- 
gether." He  appears  to  have  indulged  freely  at  this 
period  in  all  the  pleasures  natural  to  his  time  of  life, 
but  never  to  have  intermitted  entirely  his  application 
to  study.  Je  travaille  toujourt  le  matin,  he  says  in 
another  letter  written  from  Nice.  Acting  plays  was 
also  at  this  time  one  of  his  favourite  passions,  though 
Ke  confesses  that  the  last  time  he  acted,  he  fell  far 
short  of  his  own  expectations ;  "  but  then,"  he  adds, 
**  my  expectations,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  very 
high."  In  the  course  of  this  journey  he  made  a  visit  , 
to  Voltaire  at  Fernay  in  company  with  Mr  Price. 

He  did  not  return  to  England  till  August  1768 ; 
and  having  been  elected  one  of  the  burgesses  for 
Midhurst  in  his  absence,  he  took  his  seat  m  the  en- 
suing session,  and  made  his  first  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,^  on  the  15th  of  April  1769,  in 
support  of  the  decision  in  fiivour  of  Colonel  Luttrel 
on  the  famous  Middlesex  election.  He  spoke,  says 
Horace  Walpole,  with  insolence,  but  with  infinite 
superiority  of  parts. 

Lord  Holland,  father  to  Mr  Fox,  liad  begun  his 
political  career  as  an  adherent  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole, and  continued  ever  after  one  of  the  steadiest 
friends  and  warmest  admirers  of  that  great  states- 
man. The  treachery  of  the  Pelhams*  to  his  patron 
excited  an  early  prejudice  in  his  mind  against  all  the 
members  of  that  family,  and  the  falseness,  folly,  and 
fickleness  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  added  contempt 
and  distrust  to  his  dislike.  After  a  long  rivalship 
with  Mr  Pitt,  be  was  finally  driven  from  the  Cabinet 


by  a  coaliUon  of  die  Pitt  and  Newcastle  parties,  and 
redoced  to  the  subordinate,  though  lucrative  employ- 
ment, of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  In  this  situation  he 
was  found  by  Lord  Bute  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
and  recommended  to  the  King  as  the  only  person  in  the 
House  of  Commons  who  had  courage  and  ability  to 
defend  the  peace  against  Mr  Pitt  and  the  Newcastle 
party.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  prevailed 
on  by  his  Majesty  to  undertake  this  office,  but  when 
engaged  in  it,  he  performed  it  most  successfully. 
For  his  services,  on  this  occasion,  he  was  rewarded 
with  a  peerage ;  but  the  part  he  had  taken  estranged 
him  for  ever  from  his  old  friends,  the  Dukes  of  Cum- 
berland and  Devonshire,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Whig  party.  It  was  at  this  period  that  his  son 
Charles  received  his  first  political  impressions,  and 
there  is  still  extant  a  copy  of  French  verses  written 
by  him  in  1764?,  in  praise  of  Lord  Bute,  and  full  of 
invective  against  Mr  Pitt.  When  brought  into  Par- 
liament, he  was,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  con- 
nected with  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  administration, 
which,  though  originally  formed  under  the  auspices 
of  Lord  Chatham,  had  been  gradually  sinking  into  a 
mere  Court  party. 

Mr  Fox  was  not  of  age  when  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  probably  for  that  reason,  after  his  first 
speech,  be  took  little  part  in  public  debate  till  Ja- 
nuary 1770.  During  this  interval  he  made  anotherex- 
cursion  to  the  Continent,  where  he  is  chiefly  taken  no* 
tice  of  for  his  losses  at  play.  He  had,  as  already  men- 
tioned, acquired  a  passion  for  play  as  early  as  his  first 
journey  to  Spa ;  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  when 
not  engaged  in  active  political  business,  play  and 
Newmarket  were  his  chief  avocations.  His  lessee 
were  such  as  early  to  embarrass,  and  finally  to  ruin, 
bis  private  fortune ;  but  so  great  a  hold  had  these 
pursuits  taken  of  his  mind,  that,  till  the  payment  of 
his  debts  in  1794,  he  could  never  prevail  on  himself 
to  renounce  them  entirely.  From  that  moment  he 
gave  them  up  for  ever. 

In  February  1770  he  was  rewarded  for  his  sumort 
of  Government  with  the  place  of  Junior  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  which  he  retained  for  two  years,  and  re- 
signed on  the  20th  of  February  1772,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  some  slight  offence  he  had  received  from 
Lord  North,  and  partly  because  he  had  resolved  to 
oppose  the  royal  marriage  bill,  **  which,  in  place" 
he  says,  "  I  should  be  ashamed  of  doing ;"  but  he 
had  no  thoughts,  he  adds,  ^'  of  going  into  opposi- 
tion." He  had  an  immediate  and  satisfactory  expla- 
nation with  Lord  North,  but  to  punish  him  for  his 
speech  against  the  royal  marriage  act,  which  was  a 
measure  entirely  the  King's  own,  he  was  suffered  to 
remain  a  considerable  time  out  of  office.  At  length, 
in  January  177^,  he  was  made  one  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  a  situation  he  continued  to  fill  till  his 
memorable  quarrel  with  Lord  North  in  the  following 
year. 

Some  gross  and  scandalous  reflections  on  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Conunons,  written  by  the  celebrat- 
ed Home  Tooke,  having  appeared  in  tlie  Public  Ad- 
vertiser, Mr  Woodfall,  printer  of  that  newspaper, 
was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  having 
there  confessed  himself  publisher  of  the  libeli  he 
was  declared  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege;  on 
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r«E.  wfaicb  Mr  Herbert  moved^  that  he  ahould  be  taken 
into  the  custody  of  the  aerjeant-at'arms.  The  Uoiuey 
unwilling  to  engage  in  a  fresh  contest  with  the  press 
and  the  city,  were  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  mo- 
tion ;  but  Mr  Fox,  tbinlcing  the  punishment  inade* 
quate  to  the  oflence,  without  consulting  Lord  North, 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  Mr  Woodfail  should 
be  committed  to  Newgate.  Lord  North  found  him- 
self compelled  by  this  motion  to  resist  Mr  Herbert's 
proposition,  but  though  he  substituted  the  Gate* 
house  for  Newgate^  as  a  less  objectionable  place  of 
confinement,  he  was  left  in  a  minori^  on  the  divi- 
sion, the  original  motion  being  carried  by  a  great 
majority.  Incensed  at  this  disgrace,  and  determined 
to  punish  his  youthful  colleague  for  his  temerity,  he 
had  a  new  commission  of  the  Treasury  made  out  a 
few  days  afterwards,  in  which  the  name  of  Mr  Fox 
was  omitted.    This  happened  in  February  1774. 

Long  before  his  breach  with  Lord  North,  Mr  Fox 
had  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr  Burke, 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Whig  or  Rock- 
ingham party  in  this  House  of  Commons ;  and  to  the 
friendship  he  contracted  with  that  gentleman  may,  in 
a  great  measure,  be  attributed  the  decided  change 
in  his  political  character  and  opinions,  which  com- 
menced at  this  time.  He  had  been  brought  up  by 
his  father  in  the  maxims  and  principles  of  Sir  Ro« 
bert  Walpole ;  and  from  this  education^  he  derived 
the  love  of  peace,  the  goodjiumoured  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation, and  ardent  atuchment  to  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  which  were  afterwards  the  most  conspi- 
cuous features  of  his  public  character,  and  are  cer- 
tainly the'  chief  merito  of  the  Walpole  school.  But 
the  tone  and  character  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  po* 
Jjcy,  though  suitable^  and^  perhaps,  necessary  for  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  was  no  longer  adapted  to  the 
state  of  the  country.  When  the  Jacobites  renounced 
their  idol  without  changing  their  creed,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  House  of  Brunswick  the  same  alle- 
giance they  had  borne  to  the  Stuarts,  the  weapons 
which  Sir  Robert  had  employed  to  preserve  the  con- 
stitution became,  in  the  hands  of  tte  enemies,  instru- 
ments of  its  destruction.  Mr  Burke  was  the  first  to 
perceive,  or  at  least  the  first  to  explain,  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  our  internal  government,  and 
the  first  to  point  out  a  plan  of  systematic  opposition 
in  Parliament,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing,  or 
at  least  of  retarding,  what  Mr  Hume  has  called 
the  euthanasia  of  English  liberty.  In  Mr  Fox  he 
found  a  pupil  ready  to  receive  his  lessons,  and 
prepared  by  character  and  turn  of  mind  to  act 
upon  them  with  fortitude  and  perseverance.  From 
Mr  Burke's  example  and  instructions,  Mr  Fox 
caught  more  elevated  notions  of  public  principle  than 
had  animated  the  successors  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole; 
and  firom  the  writings  and  conversation  of  the  same 
threat  man,  he  learned  the  necessity  of  party  connec* 
tions  in  a  mixed  government  like  ours,  to  counter* 
act  the  influence  of  government,  and  preserve  a  due 
balance  of  power  between  the  Crown  and  the  peo^ 

Ele«  The  American  war  roused  all  the  energies  of 
is  mind.  The  discussions  to  which  it  gave  rise  in- 
volved all  the  first  principles  of  free  government. 
The  vicissitudes  of  the  contest  tried  the  firmness  of 
its  opponents.    Its  duration  exercised  their  perse* 


verance.     Its  magnitude  and  the  dangers  of  the 
country  called  forth  their  powers*    The  progress  of 
Mr  Fox  was  steady  and  uninterrupted.     So  early  as 
the  beginning  of  1775,  we  are  told  by  Gibbon,  that 
**  he  discovered  powers  for  regular  debate,  which 
neither  his  friends  hoped,  nor  his  enemies  dreaded.*' 
But,  notwithstanding  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents, 
and  the  reputation  he  acquired  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  levity  and  want  of  decorum  of  his 
private  life,  the  dissipation  in  which  he  indulged, 
and  the  embarrassments  in  which  he  was  involved, 
prevented  him,  for  some  years,  from  obtaining  the 
weight  and  consideration  with  opposition  due  to  his 
extraordinary  abilities  and  exertions.     So  late-  as 
the  beginning  of  1778>  he  was  under  no  engage- 
ments with  any  set  of  men ;  but,  though  not  abso- 
lutely engaged  in  party  connections  with  the  Whigs, 
he  had  determined  On  no  account  to  abandon  their 
principles ;  and  from  a  cool  consideration  of  his  own 
character,  and  a  just  conception  of  the  prevailing 
sentiments  of  the  country,  he  had  already  fully  made 
up  his  mind  to  the  late  that  ultimately  awaited  him. 
'*  People  flatter  me,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Flu- 
patrick,  written  in  I778>  ^'  that  I  continue  to  gain 
rather  than  to  lose  character  as  an  Orator ;  and  I  am 
so  convinced  this  is  all  I  ever  shall  gain  (unless  I 
chuse  to  be  one  of  the  meanest  of  men),  that  I  ne- 
ver think  of  any  other  object  of  ambition— I  am 
certainly  ambitious  by  nature,  but  I  have,  or  think  I 
have,  totally  subdued  that  passion.    I  have  still  as 
much  vanity  as  ever,  which  is  a  happier  passion  by 
far,  because  grei^t  reputation,  I  think,  I  naay  acquire 
and  keep ;  great  situations  I  never  can  acquire,  nor, 
if  acquired,  keep,  without  making  sacrifices  that  I 
will  never  make.    If  I  am  wrong,  and  more  sanguine 
people  right,  tant  mietix,  and  I  shall  be  as  happy  as 
they  can  be ;  but  if  I  am  right,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be 
happier  for  having  made  up  my  mind  to  my  situa- 
tion."—He  expresses  great  joy  at  the  prospect  of 
Fitzpatrick's  return,  who  he  knew  would  be  of  his 
opinion  in  certain  emergencies  that  might  arise.—''  I 
shall  be  told  by  prudent  friends  that  I  am  under  no 
sort  of  engagement  to  any  set  of  men.    I  certainly 
am  not ;  but  there  are  many  cases  where  there  is  no 
engagement,  and  yet  it  is  dishonourable  not  to  act 
as  if  there  was  one.    But  even  suppose  it  were  quite 
honourable,  is  it  possible  to  be  happy  in  acting  with 
people  of  whom  one  has  the  worst  opinion,  and  being 
on  a  cold  footing  (which  must  be  the  case)  with  afi 
those  whom  one  loves  best,  and  with  whom  one 
passes  one's  life  V    With  thesie  sentiments,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  rejected  overtures  made 
to  him  by  Lord  Weymouth,  in  summer  1778,  to  join 
administration;   nor  with  his  powerful  talents  and 
unremitted  exertions,  the  inflexible  steadiness  of  his 

Eublic  conduct, 'and  the  unexampled  force  and  ve- 
emence  of  his  eloquence,  that  he  gradually  acquir- 
ed the  perfect  confidence  of  the  Whigs,  and  came 
at  length  to  be  considered  as  the  leading  member  of 
the  Rockingham  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  ought  to  be  recorded  to  Uie  credit  of  Mr  Burke, 
that  he  witnessed  with  pleasure,  unmixed  with  envy, 
the  progress  and  elevation  of  his  pupil,  and  cheer- 
fully resigned  to  him  the  station  he  had  so  long  him- 
self occupied  in  the  party. 
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The  day  of  triumph  at  length  arrived.     A  resolu- 
tion against  the  further  prosecution  of  the  American 
war  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Mini- 
sters still  lingered  in  office,  but  the  fears  of  a  direct 
^ote  of  censure  compelled  them  to  resign*     The 
King,  whose  pertinacity  in  support  of  his  favourite 
principles  of  government  had  been  the  chief,  if  not 
the  sole,  cause  of  the  apparent  reluctance  of  his  Mi- 
nisters to  retire  from  office,  was  compelled  at  length 
to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  Commons ;  but  in  the 
very  act  of  forming  a  new  administration,  he  con- 
trived to  sow  the  seeds  of  disunion  in  its  bosom. 
The  opposition  to  the  American  war  had  been  com- 
posed of  two  parties,  united  in  their  disapproba- 
tion of  that  contest,  but  disagreeing  on  many  other 
points  of  external  as  well  as  of  internal  policy ;  both 
calling  themselves  Whigs,  but  Whigs  of  different 
schools ;  the  one  consisting  of  the  old  Whig  con- 
nection, formed  and  educated  in  the  principles  of 
Mr  Burke ;  the  other  composed  of  the  friends  and 
followers  of  Lord  Chatham.    At  the  head  of  the 
first  was  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham;  the  leader 
of  the  second  was  the  Earl  of  Shelburne.    His  Ma- 
jesty began  by  sounding  Lord  Rockingham,  through 
the  Chancellor.     The  demands  of  Lord  Rockingham 
were,  to  have  full  power  to  recognize  the  independ- 
ence of  America,  and  authority  to  bring  forward,  as 
ministerial  measures  in  Parliament,  bills  for  reducing 
the  Influence  of  the  Crown,  by  abolishing  offices, 
excluding  contractors  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  depriving  revenue  officers  of  their  votes  at  elec* 
tions;  and,  with  respect  to  reform  in  the  repre« 
sentation,  or  limitation  of  the  duration  of  Parlia* 
ment,   he   declined   to  lay  himself  under  restric- 
tions.    After  taking  time  to  consider  this  answer, 
his  Majesty  sent  for  Lord  Shelburne,  and  bad  a 
conference  with  him  at  Buckingham  House.     Two 
days  afterwards  he  sent  for  him  again,  and  offered 
him  the  Treasury,  which  his  Lordship  declined,  say- 
ing, that  no  administration,  suited  to   the  present 
emergence,  could  be  formed,  unless  Lord  Rocking- 
ham was  at  the  head  of  it ;  on  which  the  King  de- 
sired him  to  go  to  Lord  Rockingham  with  an  offer 
of  the  Treasury,  and  to  add,  that  he  had  full  powers 
from  his  Majesty  to  treat  both  with  respect  to  men 
and  measures,  with  one  reservation  only,  that  he 
should  himself  be  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State. 
The  first  impulse  of  Lord  Rockingham  was  to  de- 
cline this  offer,  upon  the  ground,  that  if  it  was  the 
King's  intention  to  place  hhn  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury,  his  Majesty  could  have  no  fit  objections 
to  conversing  with  him  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
administration ;   but  his  friends  persuaded  him  to 
overlook  that  objection,  lest  his  refusal  should  be 
•ascribed  to  pique  or  jealousy,  at  a  moment  when  the 
public  was  extremely  impatient  for  the  formation  of 
a  government.     Many  fatal   consequences   ensued 
from  the  negotiation  taking  this  course  and  passing 
tlirough  the  hands  of  Lord  Shelburne.     No  direct 
communication  took  place  between  the  King  and  the 
Rockingham  party,  who  were  to  compose  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Cabinet,  with  respect  to  the  measures  to 
be  pursued,  till  after  the  administration  had  been 
formed.    Lord  Thurlow,  a  decided  partisan  of  the 
old  system,  and  enemy  to  every  species  of  reform, 


was  retained  as  Lord  Chancellor ;  Mr  Dunning  hav* 
ing  been  prevailed  upon  by  his  friend.  Lord  Shel- 
burne, to  wave  his  pretensions  to  that  office.  When 
this  arrangement  was  communicated  to  Mr  Fox,  he 
told  Lord  Shelburne  plainly,  **  that  he  perceived 
the  administration  was  to  consist  of  two  parts,  one 
belonging  to  the  King,  the  other  to  the  public.*' 
But  the  worst  effect  of  all  was  the  impression  left  on 
the  mind  of  Lord  Shelburne,  that  he  alone  possess* 
ed  the  confidence  of  his  Sovereign,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  colleagues.  This  persuasion  bred  distractions 
in  the  Cabinet,  which  soon  became  a  theatre  of  dis- 
sention  and  open  division ;  and  these  divisions,  whis- 
pered about,  weakened  the  government,  while  it  last- 
ed, and  contributed  materially  to  its  fall. 

Of  this  short-lived  administration,  the  principal 
measures  were  the  pacification  of  Ireland  and  the 
bills  for  economical  and  parliamentary  reform,  which, 
though  short  of  the  public  expectation,  are  still  the 
most  important  acquisitions  of  that  description  ob* 
tained  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 
The  death  of  Lord  Rockingham  dissolved  the  mi- 
nistry over  which  he  presided.     The  Treasuiy  was 
immediately  offered  to  Lord  Shelburne,  on  pretence 
that,  having  refused  it  before,  it  naturally  devolved 
on  him  on  Lord  Rockingham's  death.     His  accept- 
ance of  it  destroyed  the  former  balance  of  parties 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  overset  entirely  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  government.     Mr  Fox  and  Lord  John 
Cavendish  immediately  resigned,  and,. after  some  in- 
terval, they  were  followed  by  Lord  Keppel.    The 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  General  Conway  remained 
in  office ;  the  latter  from  simplicity ;  the  former  from 
dissatisfaction  at  seeing  the  Duke  of  Portland  pre- 
ferred to  himself  as  leader  of  the  Whig  party.    The 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  friends  of  Lord 
Shelburne. 

Mr  Fox  has  been  severely  blamed  for  his  preci« 
pitancy  on  this  occasion ;  and,  though  his  resigna- 
tion was  a  measure  that  could  not  long  have  been 
deferred,  the  time  at  which  it  took  place  makes  it, 
perhaps,  liable  to  that  imputation.    It  followed  so  im- 
mediately the  appointment  of  Lord  Shelburne  to  the 
Treasury,  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  being  the  re- 
suit  of  disappointed  personal  ambition  rather  than 
of  any  difference  on  public  grounds.     It  reduced  his 
friends,  who  were  in  office,  to  the  alternative  of  im- 
mediately following  his  example,  or  of  passing  for 
adherents  of  Lord  Shelburne ;  and,  as  the  whole  of 
his  motives  could  not  at  that  time  be  explained  in 
public,  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  others  to  keep  their  places  without  for- 
feiting their  characters.    It  took  place  at  the  doae 
of  a  session  of  Parliament,  and  left  Lord  Shelburne 
and  the  court  for  six  months  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  the  government.     It  was  a  cruel  disappoint- 
ment to  the  public,  which  had  expected  a  firm  and 
united  administration  on  the  principles  of  those  who 
had  opposed  the  American  war  and  the  system  that 
gave  rise  to  it.     But  to  those  who  judged  rightly  the 
elevation  of  Lord  Shelburne  to  the  Treasury  was  the 
utter  extinction  of  these  hopes.     The  Rockingham 
party  had  found  in  Lord  Snelbume  an  active  and 
spirited  ally  in   opposition;   but   they  had  never 
been  confidentially  united  with  him;. and  though 
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Pox-      ready  to  co-operate  with  him  in  a  subordinate  o& 
^r^^  fice,  they  were  not  prepared  to  act  under  him  as 
Premier.     It  was  not  the  impatience  and  dissatisfac- 
tion of  Mr  Fox  atone  that  hroke  up  the  administra- 
tion.    As  soon  as  the  appointment  of  Liord  Shel- 
burne  to  the  Treasury  was  known  in  Dublin,  the 
Duke  of  Portland  determined  to  resign  his  office 
of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.    Lord  John  Caven* 
dish  could  with  difficulty  be  prevailed  upon  to  post- 
pone his  resignation  for  a  few  days.     Mr  Burke 
urged  strongly  to  Mr  Fox  the  impossibility  of  his  re- 
maining  long  in  office  as  a  clerk  under  Lord  Shel- 
burne ;  and,  it  must  be  owned,  that,  in  the  subse* 
quent  treatment  of  his  colleagues,  that  nobleman 
fully  justified  the  apprehensions  then  entertained  of 
his  future  conduct.    Elated  with  the  fancied  posses- 
sion of  court  favour,  he  from  that  time  forward  treat- 
ed the  other  ministers  as  mere  cyphers, — made  addi- 
tions to  his  Cabinet,  without  consulting  or  even  ap- 
prising them  of  his  intentions, — and  is  even  said  to 
£ave  settled  and  concluded  the  terms  of  his  peace 
-with  France,  without  the  advice  or  participation  of 
his  Secretaries  of  State. 

There  were,  besides,  before  the  death  of  Lord 
'Hockingham,  differences  of  such  importance  in  the 
Cabinet  as  must  have  led  to  a  dissolution  of  the  ad- 
ministration. It  was  the  policy  of  Mr  Fox  to  de- 
tach Holland  and  America  from  their  unnatural  con- 
nection with  France ;  and  the  great  object  of  his  fo* 
reign  politics  was,  to  form  a.  continental  alliance  as 
a  balance  against  the  House  of  Bourbon,  The  sys- 
tem of  Lord  Shelburne  was  to  conciliate  France,  to 
cultivate  a  confidential  understanding  with  her  go- 
vernment, and  to  treat  her  allies  as  so  many  infe* 
rtor  and  dependent  powers.  Mr  Fox  had  recom- 
mended and  carried  in  the  Cabinet  (2dd  May  1782) 
a  resolution  to  instruct  Mr  Grenville,  his  Majesty's 
Plenipotentiary  at  Paris,  to  propose  the  indepen- 
dence of  America  in  the  first  instance,  instead  of 
making  it  a  condition  of  a  general  treaty ;  and  this 
offer,  to  which  his  Majesty's  consent  had  been  ob- 
tained, was  actually  communicated  by  Mr  Grenville 
to  Dr  Franklin.  Lord  Shelburne,  though  obliged 
to  acquiesce  in  the  determination  of  the  Cabinet, 
endeavoured  afterwards  to  represent  the  offer  as  on- 
ly conditional,  to  be  recalled  if  not  accepted  as  the 
price  of  peace ;  and  this  explanation  having  been 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  after  the  ill- 
ness of  Lord  Rockingham,  Mr  Fox  declared  his  de- 
termination to  resign.  The  discovery  of  a  mysteri^ 
oos  negotiation  at  Paris  contributed  to  strengthen  this 
resolution.  It  was  a  great  object  with  Mr  Fox,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  system  of  policy,  to  open  a  free  and  un- 
reserved communication  with  Dr  Franklin.  Through 
Mr  Grenville  he  had  hoped  to  accomplish  this  design, 
and  he  had  nearly  succeeded  in  his  purpose,  when 
he  discovered,  to  his  infinite  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion,  that  Lord  Shelburne  had  been  carrying  on  a 
clandestine  intercourse  with  Franklin  through  Mr 
Oswald,  and  had  received  from  him  and  made  to 
him  important  communications,  which  had  not  been 
imparted  to  his  colleagues.  This  discovery,  which 
was  made  before  Lord  Rockingham's  death,  destroy- 
ed all  confidence  in  Lord  Shelburne  among  the  friends 
of  that  Boblemany  Uioagh^  from  the  delicate  nature 
of  the  transaction,  it  was  impossible  at  the  time  to 


make  it  the  subject  of  public  animadversion  or  even 
allusion. 

The  resignation  of  Mr  Fox  and  bis  friends  com^ 
pelied  Lord  Shelburne  to  strengthen  his  government 
from  every  quarter  where  support  could  be  obtain- 
ed. Mr  Pitt^  who  had  declined  accepting  a  subor* 
dinate  office  in  the  Rockingham  administration,  be- 
came his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Rigby, 
Dundas,  and  Jenkinson,  old  supporters  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  attached  themselves  to  his  train.  A  ne- 
gotiation was  opened  with  the  remaining  partizans 
of  Lord  North,  which  only  failed  of  success  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr  Pitt,  with  more  judgment  than  feel- 
ing, making  personal  objections  to  Lord  North  him- 
self, which  wounded  the  pride,  and  excited  the  in- 
dignation, of  his  friends  and  family.  When  Parlia- 
ment met  after  the  signing  of  the  preliminaries  of 
peace,  there  were  three  parties,  nearly  of  equal 
strength,  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  that  of  the 
Minister,  reinforced  by  the  court,  and  several  of  the 
most  objectionable  members  of  Lord  North's  admi- 
nistration; the  Rockingham  party,  who  had  gone 
into  opposition  with  Mr  Fox;  and,  lastly.  Lord 
North  and  his  friends.  That  three  separate  parties, 
so  equally  balanced,  should  continue  to  act  in  the 
House  of  Commons  without  some  coalition,  was  not 
to  be  expected.  A  re-union  of  the  Whigs  would 
have  been  most  acceptable  to  the  public ;  but  recent 
differences,  mutual  recriminatidns,  and  distrust  of 
Lord  Shelburne,  rendered  such  a  coalition  imprac- 
ticable. The  personal  objections,  so  harshly  and 
acrimoniously  stated  against  Lord  North,  had  ex* 
asperated  his  friends  against  the  ministiy.  Nothing, 
therefore,  remained,  but  a  junction  of  the  two  par- 
ties in  opposition;  and  this  coalition,  which  time 
would  naturally  and  imperceptibly  have  brought 
about,  was  hastened  and  matured  by  the  coincidence 
of  their  opinions  against  the  peace.  The  first  step 
was  to  concert  an  amendment  to  the  address  of 
thanks  on  the  preliminary  articles  signed  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  this  amendment  was  carried  in  the  Com- 
mons by  a  small  majority ;  but  not  without  great 
indignation  being  expressed  in  the  House,  and  a 
violent  outcry  raised  out  of  doors  at  the  apparent 
junction  of  the  two  parties*  No  coalition  had  yet 
taken  place.  Lord  North  was  still  at  liberty  to  have 
formed  an  administration  without  Mr  Fox.;  and  it 
was  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  judicious  friends 
of  the  latter,  that  to  undertake  the  government  with 
Lord  North,  *'  was  to  risk  their  credit  with  the  pub- 
lic on  very  unsafe  grounds."  On  the  part  of  the 
Whigs,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  momentary  he- 
sitation, whether  to  proceed  farther,  or  to  step  back. 
'<  Unless  a  real  good  government  is  the  consequence 
of  this  junction,"  says  one  of  the  most  sagacious  of 
the  party,  ^  nothing  can  justify  it  to  the  public"«^ 
*'  There  -never  was  a  case  of  more  difficulties  and 
dangers  to  the  real  friends  of  Whig^m  and  good 
principles."  The  die  was  at  length  cast ;  and  in  an 
evil  hour,  if  we  are  to  judge,  not  from  principles, 
but  from  results,  ihe  coalition  was  efiected.  The 
united  strength  of  the  two  parties  procured  a  vote 
of  censure  on  the  peace.  Lord  Shelburne,  who  still 
flattered  himself  with  the  possession  of  court  fiivour, 
is  said  to  have  proposed  an  immediate  disaolutton 
of  the  Parliament.    But  he  had  served  his  turn,  and 
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was  no  longer  wanted.  His  Mi^esty  judged  rightly, 
that  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  so  bold  a  mea* 
sure,  and  allowed  his  Minister  to  resign. 

A  long  interval  ensued  before  the  coalition  admi- 
nistration was  formed.  Repeated  attempts  were 
made  to  detach  Lord  North  from  Mr  Fox;  and 
when  these  had  failed^  it'  was  stated  as  an  indispen- 
sable preliminary  to  any  ministerial  arrangement, 
that  Lord  Thurlow  should  be  continued  as  Lord  High 
Chancellor.  But  the  fatal  effects  of  a  secret  enemy 
in  the  Cabinet>had  been  too  severely  and  too  recent- 
ly felt,  to  concede  a  point  of  so  much  importance* 
A  complete  change  of  administration  was  insisted 
upon,  and  was  granted  at  last,  but  with  the  worst 
possible  grace,  and  with  every  symptom  of  ill  hu- 
mour and  dissatisfaction.  It  was  not  merely  the 
triumph  of  the  coalition  that  filled  the  royal  bosom 
with  such  indrgnation.  His  Majesty  considered  the 
Rockingham  party  as  enemies  to  his  just  prerogative. 
Nor  could  he  forgive  them  for  their  zeal  against  the 
American  war,  and  inflexibility,  when  they  came 
into  office,  in  insisting  on  the  unconditional  aclcnow- 
ledgment  of  American  independence.  **  The  ex- 
traordinary and  never  to  be  forgotten  vote  of  Fe- 
bruary 1782,  and  the  hurry  for  negotuition  tliat  af- 
ter ensued,"  had,  in  his  opinion^  lowered  the  spirit 
of  the  country,  and  given  confidence  to  its  enemies ; 
and,  in  his  own  mind,  had  produced  such  indiffer- 
ence on  political  subjects,  that  he  felt  no  anxiety 
for  the  arrival  of  the  definitive  treaty,  or  concern  for 
the  delays  that  retarded  its  conclusion.  When  it 
was  suggested  to  him,  that  a  wish  on  his  part  to  re- 
ceive a  minister  from  America  would  be  favourably 
received  in  that  country,  and  might  tend  to  preserve 
peace  and  restore  harmony  in.  future,  he  is  said  to 
have  replied  with  bitterness.  That  to  receive  a  mi* 
nister  from  America,  he  could  never  say  would  be 
agreeable  to  him,  and  that  he  should  ever  have  a 
bad  opinion  of  any  Englishman,  who  could  accept 
being  an  accredited  agent  to  that  revolted  state. 
With  3ucb  feelings  rankling  in  his  mind,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  his  Majesty  was  hostile  to  an  ad- 
ministration, the  majority  of  which  had '  zealously 
concurred  in  the  grant  of  independence  to  Ame- 
rica? 

The  coalition  Ministry  was  hardly  settled,  when 
a  misunderstanding  arose  about  the  establishment  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and*  so  skilfully  had  tiie  af- 
fair been  managed  on  the  part  of  the  King,  that  if 
his  Royal  Highness  had  not  submitted  entirely  to 
his  father's  pleasure,  the  administration  must  have 
been  overturned  almost  as  soon  as  formed*  But, 
though  no  change  was  attempted  before  the  meeting 
of  Parliament,  his  Majesty  contrived  on  eveiy  oc- 
casion to  show  ill  humour  to  his  Ministers,  and  no 
onci  in  a  situation  to  observe,  could  doubt  for  a 
moment,  that  he  only  waited  for  a  favourable  op- 
portunity to  turn  them  out.  The  India  bill  afforded 
such  opportunity.  That  measure  was  represented  as 
an  invasion  of  chartered  rights,— «8  the  establishment 
of  a  ministerial  oligarchy,  independent  both  of  Prince 
and  people.  The  nation,  disgusted  and  offended  at 
the  coalition,  listened  with  credulity  and  favour  to 
these  accusations.  The  Kmg,  who  had  carefully  dis- 
guised his  sentiments  to  the  last  moment,  procured 


the  refection  of  die  bill  in  the  LoidB»  thfoogh  the 
agency  of  Lord  Temple,  and  instantly  diamiased  hia 
Ministers. 

The  coalition  Ministty  was  at  an  end,  bat  its  lead* 
ers  still  possessed  the  confidence  of  die  House  of 
Commons.  The  cry  of  secret  influence  was  raised^ 
and  more  violent  addresses  carried  to  the  throne, 
than  had  ever  been  presented  to  a  Prince  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick.  Lord  Temple,  who- had  ac- 
cepted the  seals,  grew  frightened  at  the  storm  he 
had  raised,  and  gave  in  his  resignation.  Even  Mr 
Pitt  became  alarmed  in  the  progress  of  the  contest, 
and  the  firmness  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  alone 
prevented  him  from  following  the  example  of  hia 
Idosman.  But,  as  the  struggle  proceeded,  the  voioe 
of  the  people  was  every  day  more  nnequtvocally  de* 
clared  in  support  of  the  new  administration.  Coor^ 
tiers  and  reformers,— churchmen  and  dissenters^— * 
squires  and  nabobs,^oined  in  execrating  the  coa- 
lition and  appkuiding  the  Minister,  in  profisssions  of 
attachment  to  the  King,  and  dedaradons  of  hostility 
to  his  Commons.  After  the  attempt  of  the  country 
gentlemen  to  make  a  new  coalidon  of  pardes  had  fiul- 
ed,  the  majorities  of  opposition  began  to  diminish ; 
and  when  some  necessary  votes  had  been  obtained, 
this  refractoiy  House  of  Commons  was  punished,  by 
a  premature  dissoludon  for  its  want  of  subserviency 
to  the  Crown. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow,  with  the 
same  minuteness,  the  poliUcal  life  of  Mr  Fox  in  the 
subsequent  parts  of  his  public  career.  From  1784 
to  1792,  be  was  leader  of  a  powerful  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  opposidon  to  Mr  Pitt.  *Hb 
most  remarkable  exertions,  during  that  period,  were 
against  the  Westminster  Scrudny^on  the  Regen^ 
•^-against  the  abatement  of  Impeachments  by  a  die* 
soluuon  of  Pariiament*-on  the  Libel  Bill— and  on 
the  Russian  Armament.  He  never  published  or 
corrected  any  of  his  speeches,  except  die  one  on 
moving  a  new  writ  for  the  borough  of  Tavistock ; 
and  of  those  published'  in  the  newspapers,  and  since 
collected,  his  speech  on  theScrudny  is  the  only  one  so 
well  reported,  as  to  give  the  reader  an  adequate  no- 
tion of  his  style  of  speaking.  It  failed,  at  the  mo- 
ment, in  procuring  justice  for  the  Westminster  elec* 
tors ;  but  the  impression  it  made  on  the  House  was 
such,  that,  in  the  following  year,  an  end  was  put  to 
that  odious  and  vexatious  piece  of  chicanery,  wmp- 
thy  of  the  pettifogging  genius  of  its  inventor,  bot 
disgraceful  to  the  minister  who  gare  it  his  counte* 
nance  and  support.  We  have  not  room  to  discoss 
at  length  the  Regency  question.  The  case  was 
new  and  unprovided  for*  There  was  no  direct  pre- 
cedent, nor  legal  authority  in  the  kingdom  to  make 
one.  Consdtutional  analogy  pointed  out  the  heir- 
apparent  as  the  fittest  person  to  exercise  the  royd 
authority  during  the  indisposition  of  the  King ;  and 
the  same  analog  indicated  the  great  Council  of  the 
Realm  as  the  body  most  competent  to  decbre  die 
incapacity  and  apply  the  proper  remedy.  Strict  or 
legal  right  there  was  none  on  either  side.  The 
Prince  bad  no  li^al  right  to  the  R^^ncy  ;  nor  till 
they  diose  to  declare  it  themselves,  had  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  any  regal  right  to  elect  a  Re- 
gent, or  to  fetter  him,  previous '  to  his  elecdon^ 
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FMb  restrictiont.  The  contriTance  to  create^  firsts  a  phan- 
tom^ and  then  a  Regent^  was  a  clumsy  piece  of  ma* 
chinery^  nearlj  allied  to  treason.  The  claim  of 
right  advanced  for  the  Prince  was  a  flimsy  specula* 
tion  of  Lord  Loughborough,  adopted  on  his-  autho- 
rity, without  due  examination^  by  Mr  Fox,  who  re^ 
turned  in  haste  from  Italyi  while  the  discussions  on 
the  Regency  were  pending.  As  explained  after* 
wards,  the  doctrine,  if  not  true,  was  at  least  harm« 
less.  But  the  opportunity  was  skilfully  laid  hold 
of  by  the  minister,  for  the  purpose  of  making  his 
ri?al  unpopular,  and  of  gaining  time  for  the  King's 
recovery,  which  Addington,  who  had  grant  expe^ 
rience  in  such  maladies,  assured  him,  from  the  be* 
ginning,  would  certainly  take  place.  In  his  argu- 
ment against  the  abatement  of  Impeachment  by  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  Mr  Fox  had  the  support 
of  Mr  Pitt,  and  never  ^as  a  more  triumphant  reply 
than  his  answer  to  the  present  Lord  Chancellor.  Of 
the  Libel  Bill  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  a  word.  The 
country  still  profits  by  it,  ana  regards  it  as  a  most 
important  security  to  our  constitutional  freedom. 
By  his  exertions  on  the  Russian  Armament,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  to  save  his  country  from,  at  least, 
one  unnecessary,  unjust,  and  expensive  war.  We 
must  hasten  to  an  occasion  where  his  efforts  were 
less  successful. 

.  The  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  gave^mi* 
versal  saUsfaction  to  the  friends  of  liberty  in  this 
country.  Soon  after  the  tikking  of  the  Bastille,  Mr 
Fox  describes  it  '<  as  the  greatest,  and  much  the 
best  event  that  ever  happened  in  the  worid ;"  and 
adds,  <'  all  my  prepossessions  against  French  con* 
nections  for  this  countiy  will  be  at  an  end,  and  in- 
deed most  part  of  my  European  system  of  politica 
will  be  altered,  if  this  revoluUon  has  the  consequence 
that  I  expect."  When  the  King  of  France  was 
brought  back  from  Varennes,  a  report  having  been 
circulated  in  England  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  National  Assembly  to  bring  the  Queen  to  trial 
for  her  life,  he  composed  a  letter  to  Barnave,  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Assembly,  with  whom 
he  was  personally  unacquainted,  exhorting  him 
against  such  a  measure  of  useless  cruelty,  which 
could  not  fail  Co  bring  disgrace  on  the  cause  of  li- 
berty. The  letter  was  never  sent,  in  consequence 
of  the  report  proving  to  be  unfounded,  but  we  sub- 
join some  extracto  from  it,  in  cider  to  show  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  written.  After  an  Apology  for 
obtruding  his  advice  on  one  who  was  unknown  to 
him,  except  by  reputation,  and  stating  the  bad  im- 
pression that  any  unnecessary  severity  to  the  Queen 
would  produce  in  Engkmd ; — after  praising  the  As- 
sembly for  the  firmness  they  had  displayed  on  re- 
ceiving the  news  of  the  King's  escape,  and  ui^ing 
them  to  show  as  much  clemency  and  moderation  in 
prosperity,  as  they  had  manifested  coolness  and  re- 
solution m  danger  >-4ifter  stating  the  argument  for 
sending  the  Queen  out  of  the  country,  or,  at  most, 
for  confining  her  in  a  place  of  security,  he  proceeds 
as  follows :  <«  De  I'autre  cot6,  si  on  la  juge  cette  mal- 
heureuse  femme,  qtt*on  la  condamne,  et  qn'elle  su- 
bisse  son  sort,  je  ne  sais  que  trop  bien  que  ce  ser- 
•lent  les  ennanis  de  la  liberty  qui  en  triomf^eront. 
On  la  petndra  cette  liberty  comme  feroce  et  cmelle, 
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on  Uchera  de  la  rendre  odieuse,  et  parmi  les  ames 
faibles  on  ne  reussira  peutetre  que  trop  bien.  Le 
despoUsme  a  toujours  eu  Taddresse  de  se  servir  des 
passions  des  hommes  pour  les  subjuguer.  II  a  eu  i 
ses  gages  la  superstition  et  Tinteret  personnel,  et  il 
seroit  bien  facheux  que  la  piti^,  la  plus  aimable  de 
toutes  les  faiblesses  hnmaines  se  rangeat  aussi  de  son 
cot6.  Je  ne  sais  si  je  me.trompe,  mais  il  me  parait 
que  vous  6tes  precisement  dans  la  position  ou  voos 
pouvez  laire  une  action  belle  et  genereuse  sans  le 
moindre  danger ;  c'est-i-dire,  que  vous  etes  dans  la 
prosperity  la  moins  equivoque.  V ous  avez  donn6  par 
vos  travaux  la  liberty  &  votrepatrie,  et  vous  trouvez 
dans  elle  une  recompense  aussi  touchante  que  juste. 
Travaillez  actuellement  pour  le  genre  humain  et 
faites  aimer  la  liberty  ft  toutes  les  nations  de  la  terre 
en  prouvant  qu'elle  nourrit  dans  Tame  non  seuiemeot 
les  vertus  m41es  comme  le  courage  et  la  justice,  niaia 
ausii  la  douceur,  la  moderation  et  la  clemence.**— 
Such  were  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  a  man, 
who  was  afterwards  represented  to  bifr  countrymen 
as  the  blind  apologist  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  revo* 
lution,  and  indifferent  spectator  of  the  calamities  of 
the  royal  family  of  France  1 

As  the  revolution  departed  from  its  original  cha- 
racter of  justice  and  moderation,  its  favourers  in  this 
countiyibegan  to  fall  off.  Mr  Burke,  scandalized  at 
the  confiscation  of  church  property,  was  the  fint  o£ 
the  Whig  party  to  declare  against  it.  His  violent 
and  putrageous  quarrel  with  Mr  Fpx  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  too  well  known  to  need  to  be  here  related. 
No  event  of  hia  life  had  ever  given  such  unfeigned 
sorrow  to  Mr  Fox,  as  this  breach  with  his  old  friend 
and  political  instructor.  But  he  had  soon  many 
other  losses  of  the  same  sort  to  deplore.  The  ex. 
cesses  of  the  revolution,,  the  democratic  form  it  as* 
sumed,  the  fear  lest  its  example  should  prove  con« 
tagious  in  England,  filled  with  alarm  the  older,  rich- 
er, and  more  Aristocratic  members  of  the  Whig 
party.  Younger  and  more  ardent  ^irits,  looking 
to  the  goodness  of  the  cause,  disregarded  the  un- 
fitness of  the  instrument  used  to  promote  it ;  and, 
exulting  in  the  progress  of  political  freedom  abroad, 
thought  the  occasion  favourable  for  extending  and 
enlai^ng  our  constitutional  rights  at  home.  A 
schism  was  gradually  formed  in  the  Whig  party, 
which  the  formation  of  the  Sodeiu  of  the  FrietuU 
of  the  People,^Bnd  the  royal  proclamation  in  May 
1792,  brought  to  a  public  explosion.  Mr  Fox  was 
eagerly  courted  on  both  sides,  but  if  he  appeared  to 
hesitate,  it  was  only  to  keep  his  friends,  if  possible, 
together,  and  prevent  a  permanent  separation,  which 
he  foresaw  would  invest-the  minister,  as  it  did,  with 
absolute  power.  But  the  revolution  of  the  10th  of 
August,  the  massacres  of  September,  the  success  of 
the  French  arms  under  Dumourier,  the  violence  and 
indiscretion  of  the  friends  of  referm  at  home,  spead 
a  panic  terror  over  the  land ;  and  the  minister,  who 
had  trifled  and  temporised  till  it  was  too  late,  found 
himself  unwillingly  forced  into  a  war,  which  he  had 
not  wisdom  to  avert  or  genius  to  conduct. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr  Fox  in  his  opposition  to  this 
disastrous  war,,  nor  in  his  subsequent  efforto  for  the 
restoration  of  peace.  On  no  occasion  waa  the  vi- 
gour of  his  intellect,  the  sagacity  of  his  foresight,  tha 
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firmneH  and  resolution  of  his  character,  more  con* 
•picuotts  than  during  the  struggle  he  maintained 
against  overwhelming  majorities  from  179^  to  1797* 
Till  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  other  alarmistt  of 
the  Whig  partj,  joined  administration  in  1194,  he 
always  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  renewing 
his  connection  with  his  old  friends,  when  their  fears 
should  have  subsided ;  and  at  every  harsh  or  violent 
act  of  the  Government,  his  letters  express  surprise, 
that  the  men  with  whom  he  had  acted  so  long  should 
support  such  measures.  When  finally  separated 
from  his  old  aristocratic  connections,  and  convinced 
by  fatal  experience  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  sunk  into  the  passive  instrument  of  ministerial 
power,  his  opinions  became  gradually  more  inclined  to 
parliamentary  reform,  from  utter  despair  of  seeing 
the  revival  of  those  party  connections  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  for  the  preservation  of 
public  liberty.  But,  if  he  appealed  to  the  constitu* 
ent  body  against  their  representatves,  he  only  follow- 
ed  the  example  which  the  Court  and  his  great  op* 
ponent  had  given  in  the  memorable  dissolution  of 
t784.  Nothing  indisposed  him  so  much  against  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  indifference  it  manifested 
on  every  occasion  where  liberty  was  infringed,  or  in- 
justice committed  by  the  government.  *'  Arguments 
against  the  war  and  our  alliances,"  he  observes,  in  a 
letter  written  in  1794, ''  are  favourably  heard  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  they  do  not  get  us  a  vote; 
but  sentiments  of  liberty,  and  complaints  of  oppres* 
sion,  are  very  little  attended  to,  however  well  founded. 
In  short,  liberty  is  not  popular ;  and,  of  those  who  are 
attached  to  it,  there  are  too  many  who  have  wild  and 
impracticable  schemes  of  government,  to  which  the 
miserable  state  we  are  io,  both  with  respect  to  foreign 
a&irs  and  our  constitution,  gives  more  plausibility 
and  credit  than  they  are  by  their  own  merit  entitled 
to.  The  country  seems  divided  (very  unequally  I 
admit)  between  the  majority,  who  are  subdued  by 
fears,  or  corrupted  by  hopes,  and  the  minority,  who 
are  waiting  sulkily  for  opportunities  for  violent  re- 
medies. The  few  who  are  neither  subdued  enough 
to  be  sHent  through  fear,  nor  desperate  enough  to 
give  up  regular  opposition,  in  expectation  of  more 
violent  measures,  are  weak  both  in  numbers  and 
weight ;  but,  though  weak,  we  are  right,  and  that 
must  be  pur  comfort."  But,  however  changed  the 
sentiments  of  the  country,  his  own  opinions  of  tho 
value  of  political  liberty  were  not  altered.  '*  I  be* 
lieve,"  says  he,  in  another  letter  to  the  same  corre* 
spondent,  '^  the  love  of  political  liberty  is  not  an  error ; 
but,  if  it  is  one,  I  am  sCue  I  shall  never  be  convert- 
ed from  it,  and  I  hope  you  never  will.  If  it  be  an 
illusion,  it  is  one  that  has  brought  forth  more  of  the 
best  qualities  and  exertions  of  the  human  mind  than 
all  other  causes  put  together ;  and  it  serves  to  give  an 
interest  in  the  a&irs  of  the  world  which,  without 
it,  would  be  insipid.''— '^  We  live,"  he  observes  on  ano- 
ther occasion,  '*  in  times  of  violence  and  of  extremes, 
and  all  those  who  are  for  creating,  or  even  for 
retaining,  checks  upon  power,  are  considered  as  ene- 
mies to  order.  However,  one  must  do  one's  duty,  and 
one  must  endeavour  to  do  it  without  passion."  Af^er 
relating  the  final  junction  of  his  old  friends  with  ad- 
ministration, he  adds,  **  You  will  easily  imagme  how 
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much  I  feel  the  separation  from  persons  with 
I  had  been  so  long  m  the  habit  of  agreeing ;  it 
ed  in  some  way  as  if  I  had  the  world  to  ^gin  aneir; 
and,  if  I  could  have  done  it  with  honour,  wh^  I  shouU 
best  have  liked,  would  have  been  to  retire  from  poli- 
tics altogether;  but  this  could  not  be  done,  and 
therefore  there  remains  nothing  but  to  get  together 
what  remains  of  our  party,  and  begm,  like  SisyphuSy 
to  roll  up  the  atone  again,  which,  long  before  is 
reaches  the  summit,  may  prob^ly  roll  down  again.** 

The  last  of  these  extracts  shows  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  defection  of  some  of  the  friends  he  most  lot* 
ed  and  esteemed,  he  was  still  convinced  of  the  neoea* 
sity  of  party  connections,  in  order  to  mmntain  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  this  country.  He  argues  the 
question  at  length  with  his  correspondent,  and  con- 
cludes by  saying,  **  But  the  decLdve  argument  upon 
the  subject  appears  to  me  to  be  this :  Is  there  any 
other  mode  or  plan  in  this  country  by  which  a  ra- 
tional man  can  hope  to  stem  the  power  and  influenion 
of  the  crown  i  I  am  sure  that  neither  experienoa 
nor  any  well  reasoned  theory  has  ever  shown  any 
other.  Is  there  any  other  plan  which  is  likely  to 
make  so  great  a  number  of  persons  resist  the  tempta- 
tions of  titles  and  emoluments ;  and,  if  these  things  an 
9O9  ought  we  to  abandon  a  system  from  which  so  much 
good  has  been  derived,  because  some  men  have  act- 
ed inconsistently;  and  because,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment,  we  are  not  likely  to  act  with 
much  effect?"  It  was  with  great  reluctance,  how- 
ever, and  with  great  violence  to  his  own  wishes,  thas 
he  persevered  in  this  fruitless  struggle.  '*  I  am  quile 
sick  of  politics,"  be  says  in  August  1794,  "  and  a^ 
tend  to  them  only  because  I  think  it  a  duty  to  do 
so,  and  that  it  would  be  unbecoming  my  character  to 
quit  them  at  such  a  moment."  His  desire  to  retivs 
Irom  public  life  became  stronger  in  the  following 
year.  *'  I  grow  every  day  to  think  less  of  public  a^ 
fairs,"  he  says  in  April  I795 ; ''  I  wish  I  could  be  per^ 
suaded  that  it  was  right  to  quit  public  business,  fori 
should  like  it  to  a  degree  that  I  cannot  express ;  but  I 
cannot  yet  think  that  it  is  not  a  duty  to  persevere^ 
I  am  so  sure  that  secession  is  the  measure  a  shabby 
fellow  would  take  in  our  circumstances,  that  1  think 
it  can  scarcely  be  right  for  us.  But,  as  iar  as  wishes 
no  man  ever  wished  any  thing  more.  I  am  perfectly 
h^>py  in  the  country.  I  have  quite  resources  enougb 
to  employ  my  mind,  and  the  great  resource  of  litera- 
ture 1  am  fonder  of  every  day.  However,  events  and 
circumstances  may  happen,  which  may  make  that 
right,  which  I  am  sure  would  be  pleasant,  and  I 
think  it  not  unlikely  but  they  may." 

The  popular  spirit  manifested  against  the  treason 
and  sedition  bills,  in  winter  1795,  revived  his  puUin 
zeal,  but  was  fkr  from  giving  satisfaction  to  his 
mind.  '*  My  view  of  tilings,"  he  writes  in  November 
1795, "  is,  I  own,  very  gloomy ;  and  I  am  convinced 
that,  in  a  very  few  years,  this  government  will  be- 
come completely  absolute,  or  that  confusion  will 
arise,  of  a  nature  almost  as  much  to  be  deprecated 
as  despotism  itself.  Ministers  mean  to  bring  on 
the  first  of  these  evils,  and  I  cannot  di^uise  firom 
myself  that  there  are  but  too  many  who  wish  for 
the  second."  After  his  success  at  the  Westmi»- 
ater  meeting  against  the  bills,  he  says,  <*  It  is  clear 
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we  have  the  populanty^  and  I  Bospect  we  shall 
have  it  universally  among  the  lower  classes.  I 
need  not  tell  you  how  1  dislike  this  state  of 
things,  but  I  cannot  submit  quietly  to  Mr  Hume's 
eyi^M,nasia,  which  is  coming  on  very  fast*"  As  he 
became  more  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  a  strong 
spirit  of  liberty  among  the  lower  classes,  he  became 
more  inclined  to  the  popular  doctrines  of  parliaihen- 
tary  reform.  In  1796,  he  expresses  himself  in  the 
following  manner  upon  that  subject :  '*  Perhaps, 
instead  of  saying  now  that  the  power  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ought  to  be  first  restored,  and  its  con- 
stitution considered  afterwards,  it  would  be  better  to 
invert  the  order,  and  to  say,  parliament  should  first 
be  reformed,  and  then  restored  to  its  just  infiuence. 
You  will  observe  that  I  state  this  opinion  as  being 
mme  n&to,  in  contradistinction  to  those  times  when  the 
Whig  party  was  only  beaten,  but  not  dispersed,  and 
when  I  certainly  was  of  a  different  opinion.  At  pre- 
sent I  think  we  ought  to  go  further  towards  agree- 
ing with  the  democratic  or  popular  party  than  at  any 
former  period,  for  the  following  reasons:  fVe,  as 
a  party,  1  fear  can  do  nothing,  and  the  contest  must 
be  between  the  Court  and  the  Democrats.  These 
last,  without  our  assistance,  will  either  be  too  weak 
to  resist  the  Court,  and  then  comes  Mr  Hume's  eu- 
thanada,  which  you  and  I  think  the  worst  of  all 
events ;  or,  if  they  are  strong  enough,  being  wholly 
unmixed  with  any  aristocratic  leaven,  and  full  of 
resentment  against  us  for  not  joining  them,  will  go, 
probably,  to  greater  •  excesses,  and  bring  on  the 
only  state  of  things  which  can  make  a  man  doubt 
whether  the  despotism  of  monarchy  is  not  the  worst 
of  all  evils." 

The  time  at  length  arrived  when  the  state  of  things 
to  which  he  alluded  in  his  letter  of  April  1795  came 
to  pass.  His  remaining  political  fViends  were  per- 
suaded that  it  was  useless  to  persevere  longer  in 
their  parliamentary  exertions,  and  that  it  was  even 
**  in  some  degree  hurtful,  as  tending  to  deceive  the 
country  into  an  opinion  that  the  House  of  Commons 
was  still  a  place  in  which  it  was  worth  while  to  try 
the  effect  of  argument  and  reason."  When  he  found 
that  no  good  was  to  be  done  in  Parliament,  that  no 
beneficial  impression  was  to  be  made  on  the  country, 
and  that  the  friends  for  whom  he  was  ready  to  sacri- 
fice his  time  and  inclinations  wished  him  to  retire 
from  public  life,  with  doubt  and  hesitation  in  his 
mind  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  measure,  he  gave  his 
consent  to  the  secession ;  resolving  no  longer  to  attend 
his  doty  in  the  House  of  Commons,  unless  particular- 
ly called  upon  to  do  so  by  his  own  constituents. 

Having  once  retired  to  St  Anne's,  he  found  such  en- 
lorment  in  the  calmness  and  tranquillity  of  a  country 
lile,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could 
now  and  then  be  brought  back  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  happiest  years  of  his  life  were  those  he 
passed  in  retirement,  from  1797  to  1802.  He  still 
took  a  lively  interest  in  public  concerns,  and  applaud- 
ed and  encouraged  the  exertions  of  his  friends,  when 
they  returned  to  Parliament,  but  he  could  seldom  be 
induced  to  follow  their  example.  His  time  passed 
placidly  and  agreeably,  in  books,  conversation,  and 
the  society  of  bis  family.  He  had  always  been  (bnd 
of  gardemngi  and  his  residence  in  die  country  gave 


him  a  turn  for  farming.  Of  the  amusements  of  his  ^^ 
early  years,  the  love  of  shooting  was  the  only  one 
in  which  he  continued  to  indulge,  and  the  exercise 
it  gave  him  preserved  his  health.  His  passion  for 
literature,  which  had  never  subsided  entirely,  reviv- 
ed and  became  stronger  than  ever.  Poetry  and  cri- 
ticism were  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  history  his 
amusement.  He  applied  with  ardour  to  the  study  of 
the  Greek  tragedians,  and  as  his  proficiency  in* 
creased,  he  found  an  agreeable  occupation  for  his 
mind  in  the  niceties  and  difficulties  of  that  noble 
language.  Some  time  afler  his  retreat,  he  conceiv- 
ed the  plan  of  writing  a  History  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  He  had,  many  years  before,  expressed  him- 
self in  the  following  manner  of  the  work  of  our 
great  historian :  «'  I  think  Mr  Hume's  history  of 
Charles  1.  the  most  mischievous  book  that  ever  was 
written.  It  is  written  with  more  art  than  any  other 
part  of  his  work  infinitely,  and  is,  I  think,  in  that  view 
a  masterpiece.  J  do  not  think  any  answer  to  it  or 
comment  on  it  would  do  much  good,  or  at  least  not 
so  much  as  another  history  of  the  times  written  with  - 
his  art,  or  even  with  the  half  of  it,  in  the  opposite 
-:      t»     py^^  though  his  opinion  of  the  utility  of 


view. 


new  history  of  the  civil  war,  as  an  antidote  to  Hume, 
may  possibly  have  first  turned  his  thoughts  to  a 
work  on  English  history,  the  period  he  selected  for 
his  own  labours  shows,  that  he  had  no  intention  to 
set  himself  up  as,  a  rival  to  that  great  historian.  His 
sole  object  seems  to  have  been,  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  Revolution,  to  explain  how  it  was  brought 
about,  and  to  show  in  what  its  covtitutional  value 
consisted.  Had  he  lived  to  complete  his  plan,  the 
criticisms  on  Hume,  in  his  introduction,  would  have 
formed  but  a  small  part  of  his  book. 

Mr  Fox  went  abroad  with  Mrs  Fox  in  summer  1 802, 
partly  from  curiosity  to  see  France  after  the  extraor- 
dinary changes  that  had  taken  place  in  that  country, 
and  partly  to  collect  documents  for  his  history.  Ae 
the  constant  friend  of  peace,  he  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm wherever  he  went  by  the  French  people, 
and  treated  with  distinguished  civility  and  attention 
by  their  Government.  He  had  several  long  con- 
versations with  the  First  Consul,  in  which  the  latter 
talked  to  him,  with  the  utmost  freedom,  on  a  variety 
of  topics,— on  the  Concordat  then  recently  made,— 
on  the  Trial  by  Jury,— on  the  licentiousness  of  the 
English  newspapers, — on  the  difference  between 
Asiatic  and  European  society.  On  one  occasion. 
Napoleon  having  insinuated  that  Mr  Windham  was 
concerned  in  the  assassination  plots  against  his  per« 
son,  Mr  Fox  vindicated  his  old  firiend  with  warmUi 

a;ainst  so  odious  and  unfounded  an  imputation, 
avidg  finished  his  labours  at  Paris,  during  which 
he  collected  a  large  mass  of  materials  for  hb  history, 
he  went  to  La  Grange,  the  country  seat  of  his  friend 
La  Fayette,  and,  after  passing  some  days  there  most 
agreeably,  returned  to  England. 

On  his  arrival  in  London  he  found  great  irritatioD 
in  England  agahist  the  Consular  Government,  «id 
an  absurd  cry  for  war  raised  by  the  newspapersi 
and  re-echoed  by  all  who  expected  in  any  way  to 
profit  by  that  calamity.  Minbtera  were  apparently 
undecided,  and,  in  the  hopes  of  confimung  them  in 
a  pacific  dispositton,  he  resolved  for  a  shprt  tinae  to 
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renew  his  attendance  ia  Parliament.  "  I  shall  at* 
tend  on  the  address,"  he  says,  *'  because^  though,  if 
the  ministry  is  warlike,  I  have  no  hope  of  dissuading 
ihem ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  pacific,  I  may 
serve  in  some  degree  to  encourage  them.''  Besides 
his  general  objections  to  war,  whe^e  it  could  be 
avoided  with  honour,,  he  thought  there  was  **  in  this 
case  a  moral  certainty  of  failing  in  our  object,  and  of 
aggrandizing  France  still  more  than  we  had  done." 
Peace  should  be  preserved,  "  if  it  could  be  done  with 
honour/'  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  mighty  provided  our 
Government  was  so  disposed.  If  Pitt,  who  had  not 
yet  declared  hlnself,  should  be  for  peace  and  Ad* 
dington,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  old  Op* 
position  taking  an  active  part;  but  if  he  should  jom 
the  war  party,  or  '^  hold  a  conduct  between  peace 
and  war,"  then  Addington  will  want  support, 
'*  and  the  support  given  him  will  be  both  useful 
and  honourable."  He  had  been  told,  that  he 
should  "  be  as  much  abused  for  pacific  language 
now  as  he  had  been  ten  years  before,  but  being  in 
Parliament^  he  was  determined  not  to  blink  such  a 
question;"  and,  on  making  the  trial,  fouhd  '*  his 
ipecch  in  favour  of  peace. better  received  by  the 
House  Xhan  any  he  had  made  since  the  Russian  ar- 
mament." The  country  in  general,  he  was  persuad- 
ed, was '  inclined  to  peace ;  and  while  there  was 
«^  hope  of  contributing  to  prevent  war,  he  felt  him- 
self in  a  manner  bound"  not  to  discontinue  his  at- 
tendance in  the  House  of  Commons.  When  the 
short  session  before  Christmas  closed,  he  still  thought 
Ministers  sincerely  desirous  of  maintaining  peace. 
''  If  I  have  any  fears,"  he  says  on  the  29th  of  De- 
cember ]  802,  '^  it  is  only  from  a  suspicion  of  a  want 
of  courage  in  Ministers  to  speak  out  what  they  real- 
ly think,  and  if  they  should  long  continue  to  be 
afraid  of  speaking  bold  pacific  language,  ill  humours 
may  arise,  and  war  begn  without  any  wish  for  it  in 
either  government." 

.  It  has  been  invidiously  said,  that  Mr  Fox,  after 
his  return  from  Paris,  was  unwillingly  dragged  from 
his  retirement  by  the  importunity  of  his  friends,  in 
order  to  support  their  views  in  Parliament,  and  that 
his  health  and  comfort  were  sacrificed  to  their  party 
objects.  The  fact  is  directly  the  reverse;  It  was  he, 
who  urged  them  to  attend,  not  they,  who  solicited 
him.  His  return  to  public  life  was  his  own  sponta^ 
neous  act,  unsolicited  and  unexpected  by  his  friends. 
His  object,  in  the  first  instance,  was  to  assist  in  the 
preservation  of  peace ;  and  when  the  message  in 
March  1803  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  real  inten- 
tions of  the  Ministry,  his  indignation  at  the  hollow- 
ness  and  duplicity  of  their  conduct  made  him  per- 
severe in  his  parliamentary  attendance.  From  the 
state  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  began 
also  to  entertain  hopes  of  the  revival  of  a  Whig  Op- 
position, such  as  had  existed  before  the  fatal  schism 
in  1792;  and  with  his  opinions  of  the  necessity  of 
party  connections,  as  the  only  means  of  maintaining 
public  liberty  in  this  country,  there  was  no  personal 
sacrifice  he  was  not  willing  to  make  for  the  attain- 
ment of  such  an  end.  The  revival  of  his  former  con- 
nection with  his  old  friends  was  the  object  nearest  to 
his  heart ;  and  in  Lord  GrenviUe,  thoueh  a  new  as- 
•ociatoi  he  found,  as  he  had  formerly  done  in  Lord 


North,  an  honourable  coadjutor,  with  whom  he  could 
act  in  perfect  confidence,  though  they  had  differed 
warmly  on  points  that  were  no  longer  the  subjects  of 
public  discussion.  He  was  even  ready  to  form  a 
junction  with  Mr  Pitt,  till  he  discovered  that  Pitt, 
though  willing  to  join  ia  opposing  particular  measures 
of  administration,  would  not  break  with  the  Court 
by  going  into  regular  opposition.  It  is  a  certain 
fact,  that,  of  all  his  party,  Mr  Fox  was  the  per- 
son most  anxious  to  form  a  coalition  with  Lord 
Grenville ;  and,  that  whatever  difficulties  occurred  to 
retard  that  junction,  they  arose  not  firom  him,  but 
from  his  friends.  He  considered  then,  as  be  bad 
done  from  the  time  of  the  American  war,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Crown  to  be  the  most  dangerous  enemy 
to  good  government  in  this  country ;  and  the  vio- 
lence expressed  for  war,  afler  the  royal  message, 
contrasted  with  what  he  conceived  to  have  been 
previously  the  general  disposition  for  peace,  he  re- 
garded as  a  strong  confirmation  of  all  his  apprehen- 
sions. "  The  King's  Minister,"  he  says  in  March 
1808,  ^*  be  he  who  he  may,  is  in  peace,  at  last,  all 
powerful ;  whether  or  iiot^  in  case  of  a  war,  the  uni- 
versal apprehension  of  mischief  from  the  weaknesa 
of  those  men  could  do  any  thing  may  be  more  of  a 
4]uestion,  but  even  in  that  case  I  think  the  Crown  in 
earnest  would  beat  us  all."  This  influence,  be  con- 
tended, not  only  governed  men"^  actions,  but  even 
swayed  their  opinions.  '^  I  should  not  be  surprised," 
he  says  in  January  1804,  *'  if,  in  a  short  time,  the 
present  Minister  is  reckoned  the  ablest  man  in  the 
kingdom ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  compassed,  it  will 
be  thought  and  maintained,  that  a  Minister  without 
abilities  is  the  best  for  this  country."  He  was  an- 
xious for  a  junction  of  parties,  not  from  motives  of 
personal  ambition,  but  m  order  to  counteract  this 
servility.  *'  A  stand  should  be  attempted,  which, 
though  unsuccessful  at  present,  will  keep  something 
alive  against  other  times.  To  temporise  is  certain, 
4ibsoluteIy  certain,  confirmation  of  the  evil ;  no  na- 
tion ever  did,  or  ever  can,  recover  from  slavery  by 
such  methods." 

The  first  distinct  overture  for  a  formal  coalition  of 
what  were  then  called  the  New  and  Old  Opposition, 
was  made  in  January  180^,  and  came  from  the 
friends  of  Lord  Grenville.  It  was  proposed  to  co« 
operate  in  a  systematic  opposition,  for  the  purpose 
of  overturning  Mr  Addington's  administration,  and 
of  substituting  in  its  place  one  upon  tbe  most  com- 
prehensive basis  possible.  To  this  proposal  Mr  Fox 
was  willing  to  have  acceded  at  once ;  but  owing  to 
some  repugnance  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  it  was 
settled,  that  the  two  parties  should  co-operate  and 
concert  together  the  measures  to  be  brought  forward 
in  Parliament,  in  order  to  give  to  their  debates  and 
divisions  all  the  strength  they  could,  witliout  any 
formal  or  compact  engagement  in  case  of  success. 
The  same  proposition  bad  been  made  to  Mr  Pitt,  who 
owned  that  the  present  Ministry  was  weak  and  in- 
adequate to  the  crisis,  that  their  dismission  would 
be  a  benefit  to  the  country,  and  that,  in  case  of  such 
an  event,  an  administKation  should  be  formed  on  the 
broadest  possible  basis.  If  his  Majesty,  on  such  an 
occasion,  were  to  send  for  him,  he  should  think  it 
right  to  endeavour  to  comprehend  in  the  arrange* 
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Fds.  ment  all  parties,  and  ewen  tho§6  who  had  been  most 
hostile  to  him;  but  though,  on  many  points,  he 
would  support  the  new  opposition  if  it  took  place,  he 
was  determined  never  to  engage  with  any  set  of  men 
in  -  systematic  opposition.  Such  was  the  state  of 
parties  at  the  meeting  pf  Parliament  in  February 
1804.  As  the  session  advanced,  Mr  Pitt  grew  more 
hostile  to  Ministers  i  and,  after  the  Easter  recess, 
the  tliree  parties  in  opposition  acted  in  concert  with 
so  much  vigour,  that  Mr  Addington  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  resign.  Mr  Pitt,  who  was  sent  for  to  form 
a  new  administration,  hkd  previously  declared  that 
he  would  endeavour  to  form  one  in  conjunction  with 
Lord  Grenville  and  Mr  Fox ;  but  if  he  found  his 
Majesty  impracticable,  he  should  feel  himself  bound 
to  try  one  by  himself.  The  result  is  well  known. 
His  Majesty  was  found  to  be  impracticable  on  the 
subject  of  Mr  Fox.  Lord  Grenville^  though  unfet- 
tered by  engagements,  refused  to  concur  in  an  <^- 
ministration  from  which  Mr  Fox  was  excluded ;  and, 
by  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  '^  satisfied  those*' 
persons  of  the  old  opposition,  *<  who  had  been  most 

grejudiced"  against  a  junction  of  the  two  parties. 
Ir  Pitt,  abandoned  by  all,  except  his  f^rsonal  friends 
and  adherents,  was  compelled  to  coalesce  with  the 
wrecks  of  the  administration  he  had  contributed  to 
destroy.  ^ 

After  various  ineffectual  attempts,  during  tlie  re- 
cess, to  strengthen  the  government,  Mr  Pitt  found 
himself  obliged,  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  to 
take  back  Mr  Addington  into  ofiBce.  A  fresh  quar- 
rel ensued ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  Mr 
Addington  (now  Lord  Sidmouth),  and  his  friends, 
again  resigned.  Insinuations  were  then  thrown  out 
of  an  intention  to  negotiate  with  Opposition ;  but, 
if  such  overtures  had  been  made,  the  new  engage* 
ments  contracted  on  the  Continent,  independent  of 
other*  reasons,  must  have  put  a  stop  to  the  negotia- 
tion. Russia*  offended  at  the  arrogance  of  Napoleon, 
had  expressed  her  desire  to  form  a  closer  connection 
with  Great  Britain.  It  had  been  the  advice  of  Mr 
Fox,  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  this  disposi- 
tion to  propose  reasonable  terms  of  peace  to  France, 
under  the  mediation  of  Alexander ;  and,  if  these 
were  refused,  to  conclude  a  defensive  alliance  witli 
Russia,  but  on  no  account  to  provoke  a  fresh  Con^ 
tinental  war,  which  must  ruin  Austria,  if  unsuccess* 
ful.  Unhappily  this  advice  was  not  taken ;  Austria 
was  seduced,  or  rather  bribed,  into  a  declaration  of 
hostilities.  The  war  was  pre-eminently  unfortunate, 
and  all  hope  for  a  time  extinguished  of  any  balance 
to  the  power  of  France  upon  the  Continent. 

The  death  of  Mr  Pitt  dissolved  the  administration 
he  had  formed.  Lord  Grenville  was  sent  for  by  the 
King,  and  had  no  di£5culty  in  persuading  his  Majesty 
to  accept  of  the  advice  and  services  of  Mr  Fox. 
When  the  difierent  parts  of  the  new  administration 
were  to  be  cast,  his  hope  and  desire  of  peace  induced 
Mr  Fox  to  take  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Sute  for 
Foreign  Affairs ;  and,  before  his  fatal  illness,  he  had 


begun  a  negotiation  for  peace  with  every  apparent 
prospect  of  success.  The  short  time  he  was  m  office 
prevented  him  from  realizbg  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions which  his  friends  and  the  public  had  conceived 
from  his  past  conduct  and  principles  of  government. 
It  ought  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  was  to 
his  firmness  Mr  Windham  was  indebted  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  limited  service  bill, — a  measure  that  had  to 
encounter  every  opposition  which  power  and  preju- 
dice could  raise  against  it ;  and  that  to  his  exertions, 
and  to  those  of  Lord  Grenville,  was  owing  a  resolu- 
tion of  both  houses  of  Parliament  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade,  which  Mr  Pitt,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
had  failed  to  obtain. 

Mr  Fox  had  inherited  an  uncommonly  vigorous 
constitution ;  but,  about  two  years  before  his  death, 
he  had  an  illness  at  Cheltenham,  which  probably 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  malady  that  occasioned 
his  death.  His  attendance  on  Lord  Nelson's  funeral, 
in  January  1806,  brought  on  a  complaint  to  i^hicb  he 
was  ever  after  occasionally  liable.  The  duties  of 
office,  and  the  fatigue  of  constant  attendance  on  the 
House  of  Commons,  did  not  tend  to  restore  or  con- 
firm his  health.  About  the  middle  of  June  he  had 
symptoms  of  dropsy,  both  general  and  local,  and  soon 
aiflerwards  his  complaint  had  made  such  alarming 
progress  as  to  excite  the  greatest  fears  for  his  life. 
The  universal  interest  excited  in  his  fate  afforded  tlie 
surest  evidence  of  his  great  popularity.  From  the 
remotest  comers  of  the  kingdom,  letters  arrived  daily 
to  his  family,  expressing  the  deepest  concern  in  his 
situation,  and  recommending  remedies  of  all  sorts  for 
his  disease.  His  malady,  in  the  mean  time,  gained 
ground  daily,  and  his  physicians  were  at  length  com- 
pelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  common  surgical  ope- 
ration for  dropsy  of  the  belly.  The  relief  obtained* 
as  usual,  was  but  temporary.  The  operation  was  re- 
peated,  and  soon  after  he  fell  into  a  state  of  languor, 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  expired  on  the 
I3th  of  September  1806,  having  retained  his  senses 
and  understanding  to  the  last.  It  has  been  said, 
that  his  death  was  accelerated  by  the  exhibition  of 
digitalis,  administered  in  the  vain  hope  of  effecting  a 
perfect  cure  of  his  disease ;  but  the  story  is  utterly 
false  and  unfounded,  and  has  been  publicly  contra- 
dicted by  his  physicians.  The  cause  of  his  complaint 
was  ascertained  to  be  a  scirrhous  affection  of  the 
liver. 

"  Mr  Fox,"  to  use  the  words  of  one  who  knew 
him  well,  durmg  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life, 
and  who  has  delineated  hb  character  with  equal 
truth,  force,  and  discrimination,  *  "  united  in  a  most 
remarkable  degree,  the  seemingly  repugnant  cha- 
racters of  the  mildest  of  men,  and  the  most  vehe-. 
ment  of  Orators.  In  private-life  he  was  gentle,  mo- 
dest, placable,  kind,  of  simple  manners,  and  so  averse 
from  dogmatism,  as  to  be  not  only  unostentatious, 
but  even  something  inactive  in  conversation.  His 
superiority  was  never  felt  but  in  the  instruction 
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•  Character  of  Mr  Fox,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh. — Published  in  Dr  Parr's  Collection,  entitled,  Charac- 
ifrs  of  Mr  Fox,  by  Philopatbis  Varvicbncis. 
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which  he  imparted,  or  in  the  attention  which  his  ge- 
nerous preference  usually  directed  to  the  more  ob- 
scure members  of  the  company.     The  simplicity  of 
his  manners  was  far  from  excluding  that  perfect  ur- 
banity and  amenity  which  flowed  still  more  from  the 
mildness  of  his  nature,  than  from  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  most  polished  society  of  Europe.     The 
pleasantry  perhaps  of  no  man  of  wit  had  so  unla- 
boured an  appearance.    It  seemed  rather  to  escape 
from  his  mind,  than  to  be  produced  by  it.    He  had 
lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  all  hia  contem- 
poraries distinguished  by  wit,  politeness,  or  philoso- 
phy, or  learning,  or  the  talents  of  public  life.    In  the 
course  of  thirty  years  he  had  known  almost  every 
man  in  Europe  whose  intercourse  could  strengthen, 
or  enrich,  or  polish  the  mind.    His  own  literature 
was  various  and  elegant.      In  classical  erudition, 
which  by  the  custom  of  England  is  more  peculiarly 
called  learning,  he  was  inferior  to  few  professed 
scholars.    Like  all  men  of  genius,  he  delighted  to 
take  refuge  in  poetry,  from  the  vulgarity  and  irrita- 
tion of  business,     flis  own  verses  were  easy  and 
pleasant,  and  might  have  claimed  no  low  plac6  among 
those  which  the  French  call  ver»  de  sociitS.    The 
poetical  character  of  his  mind  was  dit^layed  by  his 
extraordinary  partiality  for  the  poetry  of  the  two 
most  poetical  nations,  or  at  least  languages,  of  the 
west,  those  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Italians.    He 
disliked  political  conversation,  and  never  willingly 
took  any  part  in  it.'*  • 

"  To  speak  of  him  justly  as  an  Orator  would  require 
a  long  essay.  Every  where  natural,  he  carried  into 
public  something  of  that  simple  and  negligent  exte« 
rior  which  belonged  to  him  in  private.  When  he 
began  to  speak,  a  common  observer  might  have 
thought  him  awkward;  and  even  a  consummate 
judge  could  only  have  been  struck  with  the  exquisite 
justness  of  his  ideas,  and  the  transparent  simplicity 
of  his  manners.  *  But  no  sooner  had  he  spoken  for 
some  time,  than  he  was  changed  into  another  being. 
He  forgot  himself  and  every  thing  around  him.  He 
thought 'only  of  his  subject.  His  genius  warmed 
and  kindled  as  he  went  on.  Ale  darted  fire  into  his 
audience.     Torrents-  of  impetuous  and  irresistible 


eloquence  swept  along  their  feeEogs  and  conrictioii. 
He  certainly  possessed  above  all  modems  that  unicm 
of  reason,  simplicity,  and  vehemence,  -which  formed 
the  prince  of  orators.  He  was  the  most  Demosthe- 
nean  speaker  since  the  days  of  Demosthenes.  *  I 
knew  him/  says  Mr  Burke,  in  a  Pamphlet  writtoi 
after  their  unhappy  difierence,  *  when  he  was  nine- 
teen ;  since  which  time  he  has  risen,  by  slow  degrees, 
to  be  the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished  debater  ths 
world  ever  saw/ 

*'  The  quiet  mgnity  of  a  mind  roused  only  by  great 
objects,  the^Jisence  of  petty  bustle,  the  contempt  of 
show,  the  abhorrence  of  intrigue,  the  plainness  and 
downrightness,  and  the  thorough  good-nature  which 
distinguished  Mr  Fox,  seem  to  render  him  no  unfit 
representative  of  the  old  English  character,  which,  if 
it  ever  changed,  we  should  be  sanguine  indeed  to 
expect  to  see  it  succeeded  by  a  better.  The  simpli- 
city of  hb  character  inspired  confidence,  the  ardour 
of  his  eloquence  roused  enthusiasm,  and  the  gentle- 
ness of  his  manners  invited  friendship.  '  I  admired,* 
says  Mr  Gibbon,  after  describing  a  day  passed  with 
him  at  Lausanne, '  the  powers  of  a  superior  man,  aa 
they  are  blended,  in  his  attractiTe  character,  with  all 
Uie  softness  and  simplicity  of  a  child :  no  human  be- 
ing was  ever  more  free  from  any  taint  of  malignity, 
vanity,  or  falsehood.' 

^'  The  measures  which  he  supported  or  opposed 
may  divide  the  opinion  of  posterity,  as  they  have  di- 
vided those  of  the  present  age.  But  he  will  mqtt 
certainly  command  the  unanimous  reverence  of  fu- 
ture generations,  by  his  pure  sentiments  towards  the 
commonwealth,  by  his  zeal  for  the  civil  and  religiooa 
rights  of  all  men,  by  his  liberal  principles  favourable 
to  mild  government,  to  the  unfettered  exercise  of 
the  human  faculties,  and  the  progressive  civilization 
of  mankind ;  by  his  ardent  love  for  a  country,  of 
which  the  well- being  and  greatness  were,  indeed,  in- 
separable from  his  own  glory ;  and  by  his  profound 
reverence  for  that  free  constitution  which  he  was 
universally  admitted  to  understand  better  than  any 
other  man  of  his  age,  both  in  an  exactly  legal  and 
in  a  comprehensively  phik>sophical  sense." 

(D.D.D.) 


*  This  is  true  of  Mr  Fox  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  only*  Till  his  separation  from  bis  old  fiieods  m 
1793  his  mind  was  too  full  of  political  subjects,  not  to  take  an  eager  part  in  political  conversatioD  even 
in  private ;  and  when  a  young  man,  instead  of  being  somewhat  inactive  in  conversation,  he  was  very  much 
the  reverse.  Dr  Johnson  was  mistaken  in  supposing  him  habitually  silent  when  in  company,  and  baa  aa- 
signed  a  reason  for  his  supposed  taciturnity  quite  inconsistent  with  his  real  character. 
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8itllAti<m,    I.  SITUATION  AVD  XXTEKT ;  VACE  OV  THB  COUN- 
Blttfit,  Ac  TBY  ;  CLIMATE  AND  SOIL. 

j[^His  important  part  of  continental  Europe  extends 
from  the  45d  to  the  5l8t  degree  of  N.  ]at.»and  from 
long.  8.25  E.  to  long.  4.43  W.  The  greatest 
length  of  France,  above  600  miles,  is  from  £.  to  W. 
V,  viz.  from  Alsace  to  Britteny,  a  province  which  pro-, 
jects  into  the  Atlantic  like  a  wedge,  and  without 
which  France  would  approach  in  form  to  a  square. 
Its  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  560  miles ;  its 
superficial  extent,  not  yet  exactly  ascertained,  is 
computed  to  exceed  200,000  square  miles,  or  128 
millions  of  English  acres. 

Though  in  point  of  extent  of  coast  and  ready 
access  from  the  interior  to  the  sea,  France  is  far 
inferior  to  Britain  and  Ireland,  she  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  fortunate,  in  these  respects,  than  the 
vast  inland  territories  of  Austria  and  Russia.  She  has 
the  advantage  of  these  countries  likewise  in  strength 
of  natural  barrier,  the  Pyrenees  forming  a  great  bul- 
wark on  the  south-west ;  the  Alps  on  the  south-east ; 
the  Jura  and  the  Vosges  mountains  on  the  east.     The 
Netherlands  are  the  only  open  part  of  the  frontier 
of  France ;  the  only  part  yrhere  the  desire  of  extend- 
ing  her  territory  is  at  all  confirmed  or  justified  by 
the  circumstances  of  her  physical  position.    It  is 
there,  accordingly,  that  her  sovereigns  have  been 
tempted  to  aim  at  foreign  conquest,  and  where,  afler 
being  repeatedly  flattered  by  temporary  triumphs, 
their  armies  have  been  overpowered  by  coalitions,  add 
they,  as  well  as  their  subjects,  made  to  suffer  dearly 
for  the  short-lived  acquisition. 
StttOce.  The  surface  of  France  exhibits,  in  general,  an  ad- 

vantageous succession  of  high  and  low  ground.  Less 
level  than  Poland,  the  north  of  Germany,  or  the 

(greater  part  of  European  Russia,  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
ess  mountainous  than  Spain  or  Italy,  and  may  with 
Seat  propriety  be  compared  to  England,  with  this 
stinction,  that,  while  in  the  latter  tne  mountainous 
tracts  are  in  the  north  and  west,  in  France  they  are 
in  the  south  and  east.  Passmg  over  the  loAy  ridges 
which  form  the  frontier  line  of  France  on  the  side  of 
^le  Pyrenees,  the-  Alps,  the  Jura,  the  Vosges,  and 
confining  our  attention  to  the  interior,  we  find 
throughout  Flanders,  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  the 
countries  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Loire,  a  level 
country,  diversified  occasionally  by  hills,  either  in- 
'  sulated  or  in  succession,  but  by  none  of  the  massy 

elevations  entitled  to  the  name  of  mountains.  These 
we  do  not  meet  until  reaching  the  south  of  Cham- 
pagne and  north  of  Burgundy,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Mouse,  the  Moselle,  the  Sa6ne,  the  Seine.  From 
this  bleak  quarter  (lat.  47  and  48)  a  very  long  range 
of  mountains  proceeds  from  north  to  south  in  a  di-' 
rection  parallel  io  the  course  first  of  the  Sa6ne  and 
•  subsequently  of  the  Khone,  until,  on  approaching  the 
Mediterranean,  they  branch  off  to  the  south-west 


and  join  the  Pyrenees.  Their  greatest  height  is  in  SitanaoBr 
Auvergne,  about  lat.  45,  where  this  chain,  or  more  ^?**,i*^ 
properly  a  lateral  branch  of  it,  attains,  at  the  moun-  '^^"V^^ 
tains  called  CanuQ  and  Puy  de  Dame,  an  elevation 
of  fully  6000  feet,  and  has  its  highest  ridge  covered 
with  snow  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Another, 
but  a  much  less  lofty  range,  extends  from  Bordeaux 
to  the  south  •easty  a  distance  of  150  miles,  until  it 
reaches  the  Pyrenees.  The  smaller  chains  are  nume- 
rous  in  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  kingdom,  viz* 
in  Lorraine,  the  Nivernois,  Dauphiny,  Provence; 
also  in  part  of  the  interior,  particularly  Uie  Limousin 
and  Guienne.  They  are  mterspersed  with  exten- 
sive plains,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  south  and  east  of 
France  are  rugged  and  elevated  tracts,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  to  that  country  what  Wales  and  Scouand 
are  to  Great  Britain. 

The  course  of  the  great  rivers  is  easily  connected  Rinn. 
with  this  view  of  the  surface  of  the  territory  of  France. 
The  Moselle,  the  Meuse,  the  Mame,  the  Aube,  the 
Seine,  the  Yonne,  taking  their  rise  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  mountain  chain,  between  lat.  47  and  48 
flow  all  to  the  north  or  north-west,  until  reaching 
the  sea,  or  quitting  the  territory  of  France.  From  the 
southern  slope  of  the  same  range  proceed  the  Sadne, 
the  Doubs,  the  Ain.  These,  along  with  many  smaller 
streams,  are  all  received  by  the  Rhone,  which  flows 
almost  due  south,  with  a  full  and  rapid  current,  until 
it  reaches  the  Mediterranean.  The  Loire  has  by  much 
the  longest  course  of  any  river  in  France.    It  rises 
to  the  south>7ard  of  lat.  45,  flows  in  a  northern  di- 
rection above  200  miles ;  turns,  near  Orleans,  to  the 
west,  is  joined  by  the  Cher,  Indre,  and  Vienne  from 
the  south,  and,  after  receiving  the  Sarthe  from  the 
north,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  below  Nantes.    The 
Garonne,  a  river  of  less  length  of  course,  but  of  a 
great  volume  of  water,  descends  from  the  French 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  flows  northward,  and,  after 
receiving  from  these  mountains  a  number  of  tributary 
streams,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  Arri^ge,  turns  to 
the  westward  near  Montauban  (laL  44) ;    it  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  after  being  augmented  by  the  waters 
of  the  Tarn,  Aveyrdn,  Lot,  and  finally  the  Dor- 
dogne,  all  flowing  from  the  western  face  of  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne. 

France  has  very  few  lakes,  either  in  the  mountain- 
ous districts  of  the  south,  or  in  the  great  levels  of  the 
north  and  west.  It  contains,  however,  a  number  of 
maritime  inlets,  forming  inland  bays,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  sea  only  by  a  channel  of  greater  or 
less  width.  These  occur  partly  on  the  south-west 
coast  in  Gascony ;  more  in  the  south  and  south-east 
in  Languedoc  and  Provence.  Their  want  of  depth 
prevents  them  from  serving  as  roadsteads  for  ship- 
ping, and  they  are  useful  chiefly  for  fishings  or. for 
the  manufacture  of  bay-salt. 

France  has  much  less  of  artificial  or  ornamental  fon^^ 
plantations  than  England,  and  much  more  of  natural 
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Situation^  forest8»  the  total  extent  of  ground  covered  by  wood 
Extent,  &€.  being  computed  at  seventeen  millions  of  acres,  or 
^^"^^'"^^  one-eighth  of  the  territorial  surface  of  the  kingdom. 
Forests  are  found  in  almost  every  department.  Lower 
Normandy  contained  several  of  considerable  extent. 
There  is  a  large  one  at  Fontainebleau,  only  45  miles 
from  Paris ;  and  a  larger  to  the  north  of  the  Loire, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Orleans.  Those  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  or  of  navigable  rivers,  or 
of  great  works  such  as  glass-houses  and  iron-foun- 
deries,  have  long  been  subjected  to  an  improvidept 
consumption,  so  that  at  present  the  principal  forests 
are  at  a  great  distance  inland,  particularly  in  the  east 
of  the  kingdom,  in  the  department  of  Ardennes,  and 
in  the  long  mountainous  tract  that  forms  the  boun- 
dary of  France  on  the  side  of  Switzerland. 
Scenery.  <f  he  want  of  ornamental  plantations,  and  still  more 

the  almost  total  want  of  hedges,  forms  a  great  de- 
duction from  the  beauty  of  scenery  in  France,  and 
deprives  the  country  of  the  cheerful  aspect  so  strik- 
ing in  England.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  latter 
is  seen  in  travelling  through  the  fresh  pastures  and 
gentle  eminences  of  Normandy ;  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces, some,  like  Plcardy,  Champagne,  Poitou,  con- 
sist of  wide  uninteresting  levels ;  while  others,  such 
as  Auvergne,  part  of  Upper  Languedoc,  and  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  contain  a  bold  but 
bleak  scenery.  Tiie  most  beautiful  and  picturesque 
views  are  to  be  found  in  the  Limousin,  or  on  the 
border*  of  the  great  rivers.  The  banks  of  the  Loire 
from  Orleans  westward  are  proverbially  beautiful. 
The  Rhone,  bordered  by  mountains,  has  generally 
a  bold  and  occasionally  a  wild  aspect.  The  Seine, 
equally  wide,  but  much  more  tranquil,  flows  through 
verdant  but  less  striking  landscapes. 
Climate.  In  a  country  of  so  great  extent  and  of  such  diver- 

sified surface  as  France,  it  is  difficult  to  condense  a 
description  of  the  climate  into  a  few  comprehensive 
^  heads.    The  most  natural  division  is  into  the  Norths 

South,  and  Central  regions.     The  north,  comprising 
Flanders,  Plcardy,  Normandy,  Brittany,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, all  that  part  of  France,  that  would  be  bounded 
on  the  south  by  a  diagonal  line  from  lat.  47  on  the 
west  to  lat.  49  on  the  east  frontier,  bears  a  great 
resemblance,  both  in  temperature  and  produce,  to 
the  south  of  England.     There,  as  with  us,  the  pre- 
dominant culture  is  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  and 
such  fruits  as  ap))le8,  pears,  cherries;  also  hemp, 
flax,  rapeseed.     It  is  here,  and  here  only  in  France^ 
that  the  natural  pastures  are  rich  and  extensive  : 
here  also  the  species  of  wood,  oak,  ash,  elm,  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  ours.    The  central  region 
may  be  said  to  comprise  the  country  to  the  south  of 
the  Loire,  or  rather  of  the  diagonal  line  we  have 
mentioned,  until  reaching  a  similar  line  in  lat.  45  on 
the  west  and  47  on  the  east  frontier.     Here,  with 
the  exception  of  the  mountainous  parts,  the  winter  is 
sensibly  shorter  and  milder.     Wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  rye,  are  still  cultivated,  but  maize  begins  to  aji- 
pear,  and  vines  become  general.    The  weather  m 
this  great  inland  tract  is  mu^i  more  steady  than  in 
the  north.     In  the  summe    months  there  is  little 
rain,  and  storms,  when  they  occur,  are  frequently 
accompanied  with  bail ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  tem- 
petature  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasant  in  FrancCi  be- 


ing exempt  equaUy  from  the  oppressive  beat  of  the  SitiMiin, 
south  and  the  frequent  humidity  of  the  north.  Extajt,  &«. 

The  third  region,  comprehending  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  French  territory  from  lat.  45  and  46  to  lat. 
43,  and  in  some  parts  to  42.30,  approaches  in  cli- 
mate to  the  heat  of  Spain  and  Italy ;  it  being  neces^ 
sary,  in  the  summer  months,  to  suspend  all  active  ex* 
ercise  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  to  reserve 
it  for  the  morning  and  evening.  .A  shaded  situation 
is  here  the  desideratum  for  a  dwelling  and  a  supplj 
of  water  for  agriculture.  Wheat  is  partially  culti- 
vated ;  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  only  on  the  high  grounds; 
maize  is  very  general,  and  vines  supply  not  only  the 
main  article  of  export,  but  the  usual  drink  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  common  fruits  are  olives  and  mal- 
berries,  and,  in  a  few  very  warm  situations,  oranges  ^ 
and  lemons.  Pasturage  is  good  only  on  mountain-  " 
ous  or  irrigated  tracts.  To  puloionic  invalids  the 
climate  may  be  advantageous,  but,  in  this  respect, 
also  material  distinctions  occur  flrom  locality,  the 
winter  in  the  south-east  of  France  being  at  intervals 
very  cold  from  the  vent  de  bise,  a  piercing  wind 
that  blows  from  the  Alps  and  the  mountains  of  Au* 
vergne. 

Brittany,  projecting  into  the  Atlantic,  is  as  rainy  ar 
Ireland  or  Cornwall.  Normandy^  with  part  of  Fu 
cardy  and  French  Flanders,  may  be  compared  to 
our  mland  counties.  In  the  interior  of  France  the 
rains  are  less  frequent,  but  far  more  heavy ;  so  that 
there  is  much  less  difierence  in  the  quantity  of  raiir 
that  falls  in  the  course  of  the  year  than  in  the  num- 
ber of  rainy  days.  The  atmosphere  of  France  i^ 
much  less  cloudy  than  ours.  The  most  frequent 
wind  in  the  north  of  France,  as  in  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, is  the  south«we8t ;  it  prevails  also,  but  to  a  less 
degree,  in  the  central  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
south  of  France  the  more  common  winds  are  from 
the  north. 

The  difierence  of  temperature  between  London 
and  Paris  is  not  considerable,  nor  is  the  degree  of 
heat  found  to  be  intense  along  the  west  coast  of 
France,  until  reaching  or  rather  passing  Poitou.  la 
the  interior  it  is  much  more  perceptible,  being 
strongly  felt  at  Lyons,  and  still  more  in  the  latitude 
of  Nismesj  Aix,  MarseilleSi  and  Toulon.  On  the 
whole  the  variations  of  climate  between  the  north 
and  south  of  France  are  considerably  greater  than 
between  the  north  and  south  of  Britain,  Where  the 
effect  of  difference  of  latitude  is  so  much  modified 
by  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  We  know,  besides,  of  no 
such  variation  as  the  very  material  one  indicated  by 
the  diagonal  line  from  east  to  west,  the  latter  being 
two  degrees  colder  in  consequence  of  the  breezes 
and  vapours  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  harvest  begins  in  the  north  of  France  between 
the  20tb  and  25th  July :  in  the  central  part  about 
the  middle  of  that  month  :  in  the  south  in  the  end  of 
June.  September  and  October  are  the  months  of 
vintage.  The  great  hazard  to  the  com  of  the  cen- 
.tral  part  of  the  kingdom  arises  from  violent  storms 
of  rain  and  hail ;  in  the  south  from  the  want  of  rain 
in  spring.  In  winter  the  vent  de  bise  prove:;  often 
destructive  to  the  olives.  The  great  heats  are  in 
July,  August,  and  Scptcfaiber ;  a  time  of  much  an- 
noyance in  the  south  of  France  from  gnats,  flies,  and 
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situatjoR,  Other  inflects ;  scorpionB  even  are  found  in  that  warm 

Extent,  Ac  latitude. 

To  exhibit  a  dasflification  of  the  different  kinds 
of  soil  is  a  task  of  difficulty  in  any  extensive  coun- 
try, and  in  none  more  than  in  France,  where  a  strik- 
ing  difference  prevails  «not  only  in  contiguous  de« 
partmenfis,  but  in  contiguous  districts  of  the  same 
department.  In  Flanders,  Picardy,  Artois,  Nor- 
mandy^ and  the  Pa^s  de  Beance^  a  fertile  tract  to 
the  south  of  Paris,  the  soil  consists  frequently  of  a 
loamy  mould ;  in  the  central  and  southern  parte  of 
the  kingdom  it  is  often  lighter ;  while  the  greater 
part  of  Brittany,  and  of  the  departmente  along 
the  western  coast,  have  a  heathy  soil  naturally  un- 
productive,  but  capable  of  considerable  improve, 
ment.  But  these  collective  estimates  are  liable  to 
great  deductions ;  and  the  attempts  made  by  Arthur 
Young  and  other  statistical  writers  to  calculate  the 
proportion  of  the  different  descriptions  of  soil, 
wliether  loam,  heath,  chalk,  gravel,  &c.  are  con- 
sidered by  the  French  as  far  from  successful ;  even 
the  more  systematic  effort  made  bj'  their  own  go- 
vernment, in  4he  beginning  of  this  century,  to  com- 
pute the  value  of  land  by  masses  de  culture^  tliat 
IS,  by  classing  all  kindred  soils  under  one  head,  prov- 
ed, altogether  abortive.  We  shall  forbear,  therefore, 
all  such  vague  calculations,  and  proceed  to  state  the 
value  of  annual  produce  in  the  different  departments, 
endeavouring  to  class  the  latter  in  lote,  according 
to  their  position  and  relative  productiveness* 

Average  annual  income  of  the  various  departments 

of  France,  computed  hy  the  English  acre,  and  in 

Sterling  money,  taking  the  toords  *^  annual  in" 

come**  tn  the  most  extensive  sense,  as  comprising 

the  rent  of  land,  the  farmers  prqfit,  and  the 

house  rent  of  houses  in  toutns.  * 

The  fertility  and  high  state  of  cultivation  of  French 

Flanders,  and  the  near  approach  made  to  it  by  part 

of  Normandy  and  Picardy,  are  apparent  from  the 

foUowmg  returns.  The  chief  objecte  of  culture  there, 

as  in  England,  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye ;  the 

pasturages  are  extensive;  the  ht>rse8,  cattle,  and 

sheep  numerous. 


North  «Dd 
Korth-eut 
of  France. 


Sterling. 
Nord  (French  Flan- 
ders),       -     2Ss.  4di 
Seine  Inf)£rieure,  22s.  1  Od. 
Calvados,     -      18s.  6d. 


Somme, 

Pas  de  Calais, 

Manche, 

Eure, 


Sterling. 
158.  6cL 
15s.  6d. 
1 3s.  8d. 
13s.  7d. 


The  inland  province,  called  formerly,  from  the  ri- 
vers along  ite  circumference,  the  Isle  of  France, 
comes  next  in  the  list  of  relative  productiveness. 
The  objecte  of  culture*  are  similar  to  those  of  Flan- 
ders and  Normandy,  viz.  wheat,^  oate,  and  barley ; 
but  the  pasturages  are  less  rich  and  extensive. 

ISeine  et  Oise,     17s.  3d.  I  Oise,        -  ISs.  6d. 

Seine  et  Mame,  ISs.  7d.  | 

The  district  around  Paris  forms  the  centre  of  the 
above  departments.    There  the  average  return  is 


stated  at  728.  dd.  the  acre ;  but  as  this  includes  house  StaiBtka, 
rent,  and  is  altogether  a  peculiar  case,  we  proceed  ^*^^>^^ 
to  the  next  great  division  of  open  country. 

Alsace,  though  in  some  parte  mountainous,  is,  in 
others  levej  and  fertile,  particularly  adapted  to  pas- 
lure  and  the  culture  of  wheat. 


Bas  Rbin, 


146.  3d.  I  Haut  Rhin,  128.  6d. 


Brittany  has  in  several  parts  good  pasturages,  and 
a  soil  adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat.  Many  other 
parte,  however,  consist  of  unproductive  heaths. 
The  general  backwardness  and  poverty  of  the  pro- 
vince are  but  too  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  fol- 
lowing return: 


Ille  et  Vilaine,  8s.  lOd. 
Loire  Inferieure»  8s.  Od. 
Cotes  du  Nord,     7s.  7d. 


Aborbihan, 
Finisterre, 


6s.  8d. 
6s.  8d. 


Here  also  are  extensive  landes,  or  heath.    Vines  centnl  Di. 
are  partially  cultivated,  but  the  general  produce  vision  of 
consiste  of  wheat,  oate,  barley.    The  pastures  are  Jf*?**'^ 
extensive,  though  less  rich  than  in  Normandy.  fel^'lllid^^ 

inland  tract 

Mayenne,      •       8s.  3d.  adjacent  to 
Loiret,         -  8s.  Od.*^  Loire. 

Indre  et  Loire,     78.  2d. 


Eure  et  Loire,  lOs.  4d. 

Orne,         -  9s.  7d. 

Maine  et  Loire,  9s«  6d. 

Sarthe,        -  9s.  5d. 


Of  this  great  tract  parte  are  level,  and  parte  are  Champagne, 
mountainous.   The  climate,  though  in  general  steady,  Fnaebe 

is  very  different  in  ite  degree  of  warmth,  according  ^J^^tn"^. 
to  the  elevation  of  the  ground.  Hence  a  consider- EJ^^t  *"* 
able  discrepancy  in  the  relative  fitness  for  pasture, 
for  com  culture,  or  for  vineyards.  Unluckily  the 
water  communication  is  very  limited,  there  being 
hardly  any  canals,  and  the  rivers  being  too  near  their 
source  to  be  navigable. 

Aime,        -  12s.  Od. 

Haute  Sadne,  10s.  8d« 

Saone  et  Loire,  lOs.  Od. 

Jura,         -  9s.  Id. 

Ain,            •  8s.  8d. 

Cote  d'Orj  Ss.  3d. 

Th^  six  following  departmente,  similar  to  the  above 
in  latitude,  and  not  materially  different  in  climate, 
are  of  very  inferior  productiveness ;  in  some  parte, 
from  the  mountainous  nature  of  their  surface;  in 
others,  on  account  of  extensive  heaths,  muirs,  marsh* 
es,  and  tracte  of  sand.  The  objecte  of  culture  con- 
tinue to  be  wheat,  oate,  and  rye :  vines  and  maize 
are  raised  in  the  wannest  exposures. 


Aube, 

7s.0d. 

Ybnne, 

7s.  Od. 

Doubs, 

78.  Od. 

Mame, 

6s.  lOd. 

Haute  Mame, 

5s.  8d. 

Loire  et  Cher, 

Bs.  9d. 

Allier, 

5s.  Od. 

Nievre, 

Bb.  8d. 

Cher, 

48.3d. 

Vienne, 

5a.  Id.. 

Indre, 

4s.  Id. 

Lorraine  is  a  mountainous  country,  containing  ex- 
tensive tracte  of  sheep  pasture.  Ite  chief  agricultu- 
ral producto  are  oate  and  wheat. 
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Vosges, 


8fl.7d. 
?••  6d. 
60.  Sd. 


M«urthe» 

Ardennes, 
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88.  od*    tains  great  tracts  of  pasture*    The  com  raised  it  Gvfl  aad 
58.  8d«    maize,  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  accordmg  to  the  *1^*3^^^ 
tude  and  temperature  of  the  district*  eaujwiaw. 


AuTCigpe* 


This  extensive  province,  and  the  departments  to 
the  south  and  south-west,  are,  in  generalj  mountain* 
0U8,  cold,  considering  tlieir  latitude,  and  thinly  peo- 

?led.    The  chief  product  of  the  high  grounds  Is  rye. 
'he  best  departments  are  those  of  the 


Loire,         -  8s.  4d. 

Puy  de  Dome,      8s.  id. 


Ard^che,        -      6s.  6d. 
Haute  Loire,        6s.  2d. 


The  following,  situated  to  the  south  and  west  of 
the  above,  are  all  poor  and  thinly  peopled : 


Canta], 

5s.  2d. 

Corr^ze, 

4s.  3d. 

Aveyron, 

4s.  lOd. 

Loz^re, 

38.  8d. 

Haute  Vienne, 

146.  4d. 

Creuse, 

38.  5d. 

Pnuce. 


SotttlMSftt  Here  we  attain  a  more  genial  climate,  and  a  coun- 
^J^^  ^  try,  in  general,  well  adapted  to  the  growdi  of  the  vine. 
But  a  great  part  of  this  tract  (Dauphiny  and  Upper 
Languedoc)  is  mountainous ;  and  the  export  of  wme 
is  consequently  attended  with  much  more  difficulty, 
than  along  the  banks  of  the  Garonne.  Wheat,  maize, 
and  silk,  are  the  other  principal  products. 


Rhone    (including 

Lyons),  13s.  Sd. 

Vaucluse,  lOs.  Od. 

Var,  -  9s.  Id. 

Herault,       -        9s.  Id. 


Benches  du  Rhone, 

8s.  Ud. 
Gard,        -  8s.  lOd. 

Isere,  •  8s  2d. 

Aude,  -        7s.  8d. 

Drome,        -       58.  Ud. 


8oatb*wcit 


Of  the  following  ten  departments,  some  are  in- 
debted for  the  amount  of  their  return  to  the  extent 
of  their  vintage ;  others  to  their  productiveness  in 
wheat  or  maize.  In  pasture  or  in  cattle  these  de- 
partments are  far  from  abundant. 


Tarnet  Garonne,  13s.  Od. 
Lot  et  Garonne,  Us.  7d. 
Gironde  (including 
Tarn  Bordeaux),  10s.6d. 
Charente    Inf6ri- 
eure,        •       IDs.  2d. 


Haute  Garonne,  lOis.2d. 
Charente,  •  8s.  Ud. 
Tarn,         *  8s.  4d. 

Gers,  -  7s.  8d. 

Dordogne,  *  7s.  Od. 
Lot,  -  6s.  2d. 


Vcoa^ 


It  remains  that  we  notice  a  few  departments  so 
particularly  circumstanced,  as  not  to  fall  under  any 
of  the  preceding  heads. 

This  country,  so  peculiar  in  its  surface,  and  not 
likdy  to  recover  for  ages  the  devastations  of  civil 
war,  is  naturally  fertile.  Its  pfoducts  are  wheats 
oats,  and,  in  the  warmer  situations,  maize. 


Deux  Sevres,        88.  Od.  I  Vendue, 


6s.  8d« 


l.4Uidcsin 

the  South- 


Pyveneei. 


Three-fourths  of  this  department  consist  of  sandy 
downs;  the  remainder  produces  maiae,  wheat,  and 
vines ;  but  the  averagoaan«al  produce  is  only  S^  id. 
per  acre* 

Here  the  degree  of  fertility  becomes  less  and  less, 
the  more  we  approach  to  the  elevated  line  that  se- 
parates France  troBf  Spain*  Thift  rugged  xegioacoik* 


Basses  Pyrenees,  58.  7d. 
Pyrenees   Orien- 
taksi        -        5^*  7d. 


Arriege,        •       5s.  Od« 
Plautes  Pyrentes,  4s.  8d^ 


Lastly  comes  the  still  more  lofty  barrier  of  France 
to  the  south-east,  the  products  of  which  are  a  little 
wheat  in  the  vallies ;  and,  in  the  higher  grounds^ 
pastures  with  corn  of  the  lighter  species. 

Hautes  Alpes,       28.  Id.  [  Basses  Alpes,       2s.  Od. 

We  refer  our  farther  remarks  on  this  valuation  to 
the  section  on  Agriculture. 

n.  Divisions,  civil  and  ECCLESLasTiCAx» 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  uniform  dian  the 
territorial  divisions  of  France  since  the  Revolution* 
Instead  of  old  provinces  or  counties,  disproportioned 
in  size,  and  having  frequently  their  chief  town  at 
one  or  other  of  the  extremities,  the  departments  of 
France  have  almost  always  the  capital  in  the  centre, 
and,  in  their  extent,  approximate  in  a  great  degree 
to  equality.  Each  department  is  divided  into  three^ 
four,  five,  or  more  arrondissements;  each  arrondisse- 
raent  into  seven,  eight,  or  nine  cantons ;  and  each 
canton  into  twelve,  fifteen,  or  more  communes.  The 
communes  in  France  are  nearly  similar  to  our  pa* 
risbes,  though  they  are  constituted  communei,  by 
having  a  civil,  instead  of  a  clerical  functionary.  The 
numbers  of  each  class  are  as  follows: 

Departments  since  the  peace  of  1814  (in- 
cluding Corsica),  -  «  86 
ArrondissementSi            •               •                 968 
Cantons,            ...            2,669 
Communes,            ...            88,990 

A  far  different  result  tliis  from  the  gigantic  emptrv 
of  Bonaparte,  which,  after  his  latest  acquisitions  in 
1810,  extended  to  Rome  in  the  south,  and  to  Ham. 
burgh  and  Lubeck  in  the  north,  comprising  above 
130  departments,  and  a  population  (see  our  article 
Europe,  p.  193)  of  forty-four  millions.  But  of  all 
these  splendid  conquests,  none,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Netherlands,  formed  a  stibstantial  addition  to 
the  power  of  France.  The  ItaKan  provinces,  sepa* 
rated  by  a  vast  natural  barrier,  were  inhabited  by  a 
people,  who  bore  the  ascendancy  of  their  northern 
neighbours,  only  until  circumstances  should  enable 
them  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  .become  incorpora- 
ted into  one  great  and  independent  state;  while  the* 
Germans,  still  more  distinct  in  habits  and  language 
from  the  French,  were  indignant  at  their  humilia-. 
tioB,  and  eager  to  rise  with  the  first  appearance  of 
foreign  aid.  Belgium  alone  had  no  natund  barrier, 
no  political  attachment,  to  oppose  to  a  union  with 
France. 

The  ecdesiaslical  division  of  Fcance  is  into  bi- 
shoprics and  archbishoprics.  These,  before  the  Re- 
volutTon,  were  numerous,  there  bemg- 18  archbishops 
ttd  Hit  bishops  s  but  as  that  great  political  change 
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RheimB, 

Aucb, 

Aries, 

Narbonne, 

Rouen, 

Cambraj, 

Aix  et  EmbruD, 

AvignoDj 

Viemiet 

Lyons, 

Touloose, 

Sens. 

Hfttbomty  bore  paiticuhrly  haopd  4m  tiie  dergy^  of  whom,  as  of 
^^  the  noUesUf  the  great  majority  were  adherents  to  the 
Bourbons,  the  number  of  prelates  was  reduced  first 
to  S5i  and  eventually  (in  1801)  to  50,  viz. '9  arch- 
bishops and  41  bishops.  On  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  measures  were  taken  to  re-«ugment  their 
number;  and,  in  1817>  a  new  Concordat,  concluded 
with  the  court  of  Rome,  ^pronounced  the  creation  of 
9  additional  archbishoprics  and  83  bishoprics,  carry- 
ing the  totals  respectively  to  18  and  74*  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  divbion  of  opinion,  and  the  habit  of  pro- 
cnwtination  in  political  afiairs  in  France,  that  the 
new  arrangement  is  as  yet  (1820)  but  partially  car- 
ried into  elect.    The  18  archbishoprics  are, 

Paris, 

Bordeaux, 

Bourges, 

Besanfoui 

Tours, 

Albi, 

As  there  are  in  France  86  departments,  and  only 
76  bishoprics,  a  diocese  necessarily  comprehends  a 
larger  tract  of  country  than  a  department. 

A  farther  distribvition  of  the  French  territory  is 
bto  military  divisions,  or  great  districts,  comprising 
four  or  five  departments.  Of  these  there  are  in  the 
whole  kingdom  twenty-two,  each  having  a  general  of 
rank^  and  a  body  of  officers,  stationed  in  a  central 
town* 

\.   Harbours;  kavioable  rivers;   cakals; 

roads  ;  bridges. 

Horboun.  jn  this  important  point  France  is  considerably  in* 
ferior  to  England,  her  long  tract  of  coast,  opposite 
to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  being  indif- 
ferently provided  with  sea^ports,  and  those  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Channel,  forming  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  spacious  maritime  inlets  on  the  side 
of  her  rival.  To  begin  from  the  north-east^  Dunkirk 
has  a  small  harbour  in  the  interior  of  the  town,  ap« 
preached  on  the  Dutch  plan  by  a  canal  leading  from 
the  sea.  Boulogne  has  a  shallow  road-stead,  indebted 
for  its  celebrity  under  Bonaparte,  to  the  facility  of 
giving  protection  by  land-batteries  near  its  entrance 
to  a  numerous  assemblage  of  small  crafl.  The  port 
of  Dieppe  is  exposed,  and,  of  course^  unsuitable  for 
winter ;  that  of  St  Male  is  better,  and,  on  doubling 
the  projecting  part  of  Brittany,  we  find,  in  the  south- 
west of  that  province*  L'Orient,  a  port  adapted  to  the 
entrance  of  large  merchantmen.  Proceeding  farther 
to  the  south,  we  find  at  La  Rochelle  a  small,  but  se- 
cure harbour^  and  at  BordeauXj  a  river  nearly  equal 
in  width  to  the  Thames  at  London.  From  this  there 
is  no  sespport,  until  reaching  Bayonne,  a  place  of  no 
easy  access.  On  the  Mediterranean,  France  has  the 
ports  of  Cette  and  Marseilles,  the  latter  ^acious 
andseeure. 

Nantes,  though  a  large  commercial  town,  adjoins 
a  shallow  part  of  the  Loire,  and  vessels  of  burden 
are  obliged  to  load  and  unload  at  Paimbceuf.  The 
great  dock-yards  and  naval  stations  of  the  kingdom 
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are  at  Brest  and  Toulon,  both  excellent  harbours,  Httbooit, 
and  at  Rochefort,  which  is  situated  on  the  river  ^^^L. 
Charente,  near  its  mouth.  In  all  these  the  accom-  '^^^^'^^'^^ 
modation  for  shipping  is  the  gift  of  nature ;  but  'at 
Cherburg  the  case  is  very  di&rent,  that  port  con- 
taining works,  of  which  the  labour  and  expence(see 
our  article  Breakwater)  have  been  very  great. 
Its  road*stead,  extensive  but  open,  has  a  sea^waU, 
which^  though  now  in  a  state  very  different  from  its 
original  destination,  affords  some  proteetioii  fr^ra  the 
swell  of  the  sea ;  and  its  spacious  dock,  excavated 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  at  an  expence  of 
L.  3,000,000  Steriing,  is  capable  of  containing  fifty 
aail  of  the  line.  Havre  de  Grace,  the  beat  mercaii» 
tile  harbour  in  the  north  of  France,  has  also  been 
formed  at  a  heavy  expence. 

The  square  form  of  France,  favourable  as  it  is  for  Inhnd  Kn. 
military  defence,  subjects  the  greater  part  of  ih^'^^V^"^ 
country  to  the  want  of  those  ready  and  economical 
means  of  transport  by  sea,  which  form  the  great 
physical  advantage  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  Un* 
luckily,  this  want  is  very  imperfectly  supplied  by  the 
inland  waters,  canals  being  very  thinly  spread,  and 
the  navigation  of  the  great  rivers  subject  to  many 
obstructions ;  occurring  in  one  part  from  rapidity^ 
in  another  from  shallowness;  at  one  season  from 
drought,  at  another  from  overflow.  The  application 
of  steam  to  navigation  promises  to  correct  in  part 
this  most  inconvenient  tardiness;  but  the  accommo* 
dation  that  will  even  then  be  afforded  by  the  Loire 
in  the  interior,  the  Rhone  in  the  south,  the  Seine  in 
the  north,  and  the  Garonne,  with  its  Canal  du  Lan^ 
guedoc,  in  the  south-west,  will  be  but  a  small  portion 
of  what  is  furnished  by  our  numerous  intersections 
in  England^  or  of  what  is  wanted  for  so  extensive  a 
territory  as  that  of  France. 

The  canal  of  Languedoc,  excavated  about  the 
year  1668,  was  the  first  example  in  Europe  of  in- ' 
land  navigation  on  a  great  scale.  Its  length  is 
about  150  miles;  iU  general  breadth  60  feet;  its 
depth  only  6  feet.  As  a  scientific  work,  it  did  ho* 
nour  to  an  age  as  yet  little  advanced  in  engineer* 
ing,  but  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  it  was  un« 
productive,  the  tolls  never  having  paid  the  interest  of 
the  very  large  sum  (L.  1^200,000  Sterling)  expend- 
ed on  it.  It  extends  from  the  Mediterranean,  near 
Agde^  to  the  Garonne  below  Toulouse,  and  will  ere 
long  be  prolonged  in  n  northerly  direction  to  Mmw 
tauban. 

The  canal  of  Briare  is  of  earlier  date,  and  of  mach 
less  extent;  the  object  here  was  to  open  a  naviga>- 
tion  from  the  Loire  on  the  south,  to  the  Seine  on 
the  north,  by  a  canal  running  almost  due  north,  a 
distance  of  forty  miles ;  it  t£ni  receives  from  the 
west  the  canal  of  Orleans,  proceeding  also  from  the 
Loire,  after  which  the  canal  is  continued  to  the 
north,  under  the  name  of  Canal  de  TOing,  till  reacl^ 
ing  the  Seine.  The  canal  of  Picardy  is  a  work  of 
the  present  age,  having  been  begun  shortly  befons 
the  Revolution,  and  prosecuted  under  Bonaparte; 
it  extends  from  the  Oise  in  a  northerly  direo- 
ti(m  towards  Lille,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  long 
tunnel  near  St  Quentin.  The  Canal  du  Centr0 
unites  the  Sadne  and  the  Loire  in  the  early  part  of 
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HartKmn,  the  course  of  the  latter.    The  caoal  of  the  Ouxcq 
^"^       was  dugj  not  for  a  commercial  purposei  bat  to  con- 
vey the  water  of  that  little  river  to  Parls^  for  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants.    At  a  village  called 
La  Villette  on  the  north  side  of  Paris,  there  has 
been  lately  excavated,  at  the  ezpeace  of  a  million 
Sterling,  a  ba8iD>  approaching  in  size  to  our  Lon- 
don docks,  and  calculated,  when  the  necessary  ca- 
nals shall  be  completed,  for  the  deposit  of  merchan- 
dise brought  from  Havre  and  Rouen  on  the  one 
side,  and  from  Flanders  and  Champagne  on  the 
other.     In  the  south  of  France,  there  is  a  short  ca- 
nal proceeding  from  the  Rhone,  near  Tarascon^  in  a 
south-west  direction  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  call- 
ed, from  its  vicinity  to  a  well  known  annual  fair, 
Canal  de  Beaucaire.    These  are  as  yet  the  chief 
canals   of  France.     They    have    been   made   by 
associations   of  individuals  as  in   England,   or  at 
the  charge  of  government;  but  on  either  footing 
they  proceed  very  slowly,  France  being  very  defi- 
cient both  in  capital  and  commercial  enterprise ; 
and  most  of  the  works,  so  loudly  vaunted  under  the 
sway  of  Bonaparte>  such  as  the  canal  of  Burgundy, 
and  the  canal  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Rhone,  being 
as  yet  in  their  infancy. 

The  great  roads  in  France  are  managed,  not  as 
with  us,  by  county  commissioners,  but  by  govern- 
ment Bureaux  or  Boards,  the  chief-  of  which 
are  at  Paris.  The  extent,  under  their  direction,  is 
about  30,000  miles ;  the  annual  expenditure  from 
L.  1,300,000  to  L.  1,500,000,  the  whole  defrayed 
without  one  toll  or  turnpike.  An  attempt  was  made 
under  Bonaparte  to  levy  tolls ;  but  this  excited  so 
much  clamour  in  a  country  where  commercial  in* 
tercourse  is  carried  on  almost  wholly  by  land-car- 
riage, that  it  was  found  indispensable  to  seek  the 
necessary  funds  from  another  source^— 4i  tax  on  salt. 
*  The  great  roads  in  France  are,  in  general,  in  toler- 
able condition ;  but  no  epithet  can  convey  an  idea 
of  the  wretched  state  of  the  cross  roads  in  almost 
every  department;  full  of  hollows,  encumbered  with 
stones,  or  inundated  with  water,  they  receive  hardly 
any  repair,  but  are  abandoned,  year  after  year,  to 
the  effects  of  the  elements. 

The  great  roads  in  France  are  much  wider  than 
in  England,  exhibiting  frequently  a  long  straight 
avenue,  lined  on  each  side  with  chesnut  trees  or 
other  kirge  trees.  They  are  often  paved  like  a 
street  for  many  miles  in  succession ;  the  art  of  road- 
making  being  as  yet  too  little  understood,  to  prevent 
material  ii^ury  from  the  heavy  waggons  and  ill  con- 
structed wheels,  without  resorting  to  this  unpleasant 
lilternative.  Travelling  is  thus  much  less  agreeable 
than  in  England,  particularly  as  the  villages  want 
neatness  and  cheerfulness,  while  most  of  the  towns 
along  the  road  are  disfigured  by  narrow  crooked 
streets,  in  which  new  stone  buildings  are  often  mix- 
ed jvith  antiquated  wooden  structures,  such  as  have 
disappeared  from  our  provincial  towns,  for  nearly  a 
century  back.     The  clumsy  vehicles,  formerly  used 


for  stage-coaches  in  France,  are  now  replaced  in 
most  frequented  roads  by  coaches  in  the  English 
style ;  and  the  mails  are  now  conveyed  in  a  kind  of 
chariot  called  a  maUe^posteB 

The  FVench  have  as  yet  but  few  cast-iron  bridges, 
all  their  great  structures  of  this  description  being  of 
stone.  Of  these,  the  chief  are  the  bridges  over  the 
Loire  at  Orleans,  Tours,  and  Nantes;  those  on  a 
smaller  scale  over  the  Seine  at  Paris,  and  those  over 
the  Sa6ne  and  Rhone  at  Lyons.  The  Pont  du  St 
Esprit  above  Orange,  over  the  Rhone^  is  a  Jong 
structure  of  sixteen  arches.  At  no  great  distance 
from  it  is  the  Pont  du  Gard,  one  of  the  most  entire 
and  beautiful  monuments  of  Roman  architecture, 
composed  of  a  triple  tier  of  arches,  erected  for  tha 
purpose  of  conducting  an  aqueduct  over  the  river 
Garden.  This  magnificent  structure  is  157  feet  in 
height,  530  feet  in  length  at  the  bottom,  and  872  at 
the  top.  Of  the  lately  erected  bridge^  in  France, 
the  most  remarkable  are  those  over  the  Seine  at 
Neuilly  near  Paris,  and  over  the  Oise  at  St  Maixent^ 
along  with  two  of  larger  dimensions,  viz.  one  over  the 
Garonne  at  Bordeaux,  the  other  over  the  Seine  at 
Rouen. 

IV.  AORICULTURX. 

The  agriculture  of  France  is  in  a  very  difienent 
state  from  that  of  England  or  Scotland,  being  mark« 
ed  by  a  degree  of  backwardness,  not  a  little  surpria* 
ing  in  a  country  so  far  advanced  in  many  depart* 
ments  of  art  and  science.  The  causes,  however,  are 
not  difficult  of  explanation.  France  never  enjoyed^ 
till  lately,  the  advantage  of  a  representative  body  ; 
and  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  was  long  far  infe* 
rior  to  that  of  the  same  class  in  England.  No  ecclesi- 
astical reformation  had  taken  place,  to  remove  a  valu- 
able part  of  the  national  territory  out  of  the  hands  of 
indolent  life-occupants ;  and  the  grands  seigneurs^  the 
other  great  body  of  landholders,  devoted  their  atten- 
tion to  Paris  and  Versailles,  without  bestowing  a 
thought  on  their  lands  or  their  tenantry,  except  to  ex« 
tract  from  them  the  means  of  defraying  their  expencea 
in  the  capital.  To  this  was  added  a  system  of  taxation, 
less  heavy  indeed  than  that  to  which  we  are  subjccu 
ed  in  England,  but  extremely  crude  and  impolitic, 
as  evinced  in  the  gabdle,  or  tax  on  salt  used  in  pri- 
vate families,  and  in  the  corvSe,  or  obligation  on  the 
peasantry  to  labour  on  the  high  roads.  To  these 
were  joined  the  humiliating  enactments  Of  the  game- 
laws,  and  the  more  substantial  injury  of  tithes ;  for 
the  clerical  body  in  France  levied  this  pernicious  as* 
sessment  as  in  England,  though  possessing,  in  pro^ 
perty,  lands  of  the  computed  rent  of  five  milliona 
Sterling.  * 

Another  great  drawback  on  French  agricuhure 
was  the  insignificant  size  of  the  occupancies,  -whe- 
ther held  as  farms  or  in  property.  A  French  agri. 
culturist,  on  a  small  scale,  has  little  idea  of  selling 
his  paternal  acres,  and  converting  the  amount  into  a 
capital  for  a  farm.  He  is  much  more  likely  to  go  on  aa 
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Agrfeulttnb  the  proprietor  of  eight  or  ten  acres  of  land«  and  the 
"  cultivator  of  as  many  more.  The  mode  of  paying 
rent  was  equally  singular:  money-rents  were  gene- 
ral only  in  the  north  or  most  fertile  parts  of 
France ;  they  did  not>  on,  the  whole,  exist  in  more 
than  a  fifUi  or  sixth  of  the  kingdom  before  the 
Revolution.  A  more  frequent  species  of  tenure 
was  by  a  grant  made  under  a  reservation  o^  a  fine— • 
of  a  quit  rent— -or  of  certain  servitudes,  of  which 
the  least  burdensome  were  sending  com  to  the 
mill,  or  grapes  to  the  press  of  the  proprietor.  But 
of  all  indications  of  poverty  and  backwardness,  the 
most  striking  was  the  system  of  metairie  describ- 
ed by  Dr  Smith ;  a  practice,  by  which  a  tenant, 
havinff  little  capital  of  his  own,  receives  from  the 
propnetor  the  live*stock  and  implements  neces- 
sary for  ctiltivating  his  petty  tenure,  and  divides 
widi  him  its  produce.  This  wretched  method  was, 
and  still  is  common,  not  in  the  north  or  north-east 
of  France,  but  in  many  of  the  poorer  districts  of  the 
centre  and  south.  There  are,  it  is  to  be  remarked^ 
several  distinctions  in  this  system  ;  the  landholder, 
in  some  parts,  providing  only  half  the'  cattle  and 
seed ;  in  others,  the  whole.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
corresponding  difference  in  the  apportionment  of  Uie 
produce. 

Iai  Rivobttion  a  (U  faiie  pour  le  cuUivateur  is  a 
oommon  saying  in  France ;  indeed,  that  great  convuli* 
sion  improved  so  much  the  situation  of  the  agricultu* 
rists  by  cancelling,  at  one  decisive  blow,  the  tithes, 
the  game  laws,  the  carvgey  and  other  relics  of  feudal 
senritude,  that,  after  all  the  horrors  of  Jacobinism, 
and  all  the  tjrranny  of  Bonaparte,  the  escape  from 
former  degradation  still  preserves  an  attachment 
to  the  Revolution  among  this  pacific  class.  Far* 
ther,  the  sale  of  the  church  lands  transferred  a 
valuable  mass  of  property  from  indolent  into  active 
hands.  But  with  this  we  must  terminate  our  eulogy 
on  the  Revolution,  the  farther  progress  made  bpr 
agriculturct  having  been  caused,  less  by  any  politi- 
cal change,  than  by  the  gradual  effect  of  experience 
and  diffusion  of  information.  The  degree  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  in  France  since  the  Revolu- 
tion has  certainly  been  less  than  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  in  one  very  material  point,  that  me- 
morable convulsion  has  tended  to  retard  it;  we 
mean  by  that  law  (suffgested  by  a  jealousy  of  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  nobUsse)  which  obliges  the  owner 
of  property,  whether  in  land  or  money,  to  make 
an  almost  equal  division  of  it  among  his  children. 
The  parent  of  two  children  has  the  nee  disposal  of 
only  one-third  of  his  property ;  the  parent  of  three 
diildren  of  only  one-fourth ;  Uie  residue  being  shar- 
ed equally  among  all.  The  claim  of  primogeniture 
is  thus  in  a  manner  annulled ;  and  a  law>  apparent* 
ly  wise  and  equitable,  proves  the  source  of  great  in« 
jury  to  agriculture,  by  multiplying  the  petty  lots  of 
land  Uwoughout  a  country  where  they  were  already 
far  too  numerous. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  ia  stating  the  ave» 
rage  produce  of  the  departments^  the  chief  objects 
of  culture  in  France ;  it  remains  to  exhibit  a  table 
of  the  apportionment  of  the  French  territory  at  large 
to  different  species  of  culture.  (Chaptal,  Vd«  I.  ^ 
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Arable  ground  of  all  kinds, 
poor  and  fertile,  • 

Pasturage  and  meadow  lands, 

Vines,  nearly 

Kitchen  gardens. 

Miscellaneous  culture. 

Plantations,  viz.  chesnut 
woods. 

Orchards, 

Hop-grounds,  osieries,  nur^ 
series,  •  . 

Olive  grounds,         • 

Pleasure  grounds  and  plea- 
sure gardens,  •        • 


Enf^ish 
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56,000,000 
17,000»000 

5,000,000 
800,000 

2,000,000 


1,000,000 
900,000 

200,000 
106,000 

40,000 


Woods  regularly  cut  for  fuel,  1 6,000,000 
Woods  allowed  to  grow  for 
timber,  •  •  1,100,000 


2,246,000 


17i  100,000 
10,000,000 


Heath  and  other  lands  of  in- 
significant value, 

Land  totally  unproductive  in 
an  agricultural  view,  viz. 
rocks,  summits  of  moun- 
tains, sur&ce  of  roads, 
sites  of  towns,  public  walks^ 
beds  of  rivers,  and  canals,  17|000,000 

Ponds,  small  lakes,  inland 
bays,  marshes,  •  1,000,000 

■  18,000,000 

128,146,000 

To  this  we  add  a  shorter  though  not  less  interest- 
ing table ;  viz.  the 

Comparative  Culture  of  France  and  England  as  f  jr- 
hihited  in  proportion*  of  100. 

Pranoi.  Eflgland  and 

Wakf. 


Land  under  tillage  of  every  de- 
scription, including  vines, 

Land  in  grass,  whether  natural  or 
sown,       •        .  • 

Land  in  forests,  plantations,  copses, 
hedges. 

Poor  land,  as  heath,  marshes,  com- 
mons; also  land  totally  unpro- 
ductive, as  rocks,  mountaiosi 
summits,  beds  of  rivers,  roads. 


50 


13 


15 


34 


42 


22 


100 


20 


100 


This  parallel,  brief  as  it  is,  puts  in  a  striking  light 
the  very  different  state  of  agriculture  in  the  two 
countries.  The  surprising  proportion  of  land  in 
France  under  tillage  is  owing  .to  the  smallness  of 
the  occupancies,  the  cheapness  of  labour,  and  the 
general  use  of  bread  instead  of  animal  food  by  the 
lower  orders.  The  last  is  connected  with  another 
remarkable  circumstance,-— the  verv  slender  propor- 
tion of  land  under  pasture,  of  which  the  main  cause 
is  the  dry  climate  of  the  south  and  central  part  of 
the  kingdom*    In  the  proportion  of  poor  and  unpra^ 
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Agriculture,  ductive  land,  the  two  countries  are  nearly  on  a  par, 
^'^^  but  the  French  incur  a  very  heavy  disadvantage  by 
using  wood  instead  of  coal  for  fuel,  and  covering 
with  forests  many  tracts  which  might  be  made  avail* 
able  either  to  pasture  or  tillage. 

l^eti  Return  of  Land  in  France  reckoned  hy  the  Enff* 
lish  acrCf  and  calculated  from  official  surveys. 

Tillage  (average  of  poor  and  fertile  soils),  11  0 

Vines,             .            .             •             .  87  0 

Meadow  land,            .            •            .  37  0 

Natural  pasturage,  chiefly  mountainoos,  S  6 

Woods,            •            .            •            •  76 

Chesnut  plantations,            •            •  7  5 

Orchards,            •               .             •  15  0 

Kitchen  gardens,              .              •  45  0 
Various  kinds  of  culture,  viz.  nurseries, 

hop-grounds,  olive^grounds,  &c.         •  18  6 
General  average  of  all  France  per  English 

'    acre,                .               .               .  9  1 

We  proceed  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  French 
agriculture,  with  reference  to  articles  less  known  or 
less  generally  raised  in  England.  Buck  wheat  is 
cultivated  extensively  in  Normandy  and  the  north  of 
France,  partly  as  green  food  for  cattle,  partly  for 
the  diet  of  the  peasantry ;  it  is  generally  sown  in 
June  and  reaped  in  the  end  of  September.  Rape- 
seed  is  very  general  in  French  Flanders  and  Nor- 
mandy ;  it  supplies  oil  for  the  market  and  food  for 
cattle,  either  when  green  or  in  the  cake.  Colza 
(cole-seed)  is  raised  for  the  same  purposes.  Tobacco 
would  be  generally  cultivated  in  France,  did  not  the 
restrictions  of  the  excise  confine  it  to  certain  li- 
censed parts,  which  are  chiefly  in  Alsace  and  Picardy. 
Flax  is  raised  very  generally  not  merely  in  Frendi 
Flanders,  Alsace,  and  Normandy,  but  in  the  provin- 
ces of  the  west  and  southi  where  the  family  of  almost 
every  peasant  rears  a  little  stock  annually  to  be  spun 
by  his  wife  and  daughters.  Hemp  also  is  raised  in 
many  parts  of  France,  particularly  in  the  north. 
Maize  is  a  plant  of  great  importance,  whether  for 
the  food  of  man  or  of  cattle;  when  intended  to 
stand  for  harvest,  it  is  planted  in  rows  with  very 
little  seed,  and  yields  more  than  twice  the  quantity 
of  wheat  that  would  be  produced  on  the  same  space. 
During  its  growth,  the  leaves  are  stripped  regularly 
for  the  food  of  cattle ;  and  in  some  districts  it  is 
sown  thick  and  mown  merely  for  that  purpose. 
Such  valuable  substitutes  have  as  yet  prevented  tur- 
nips from  being  generally  introduced  in  France.  Even 
potatoes  were  long  very  little  known,  and  it  is  only 
during  the  last  half  century  that  the  dislike  to  this  root 
has  disappeared.  Chesnuts  are  most  common  in  the 
central  part  of  France,  where  they  supply  no  incon* 
aiderable  portion  of  the  food  of  the  peasantry.  In 
the  south,  the  fruits  are  chiefly  olives,  aUnonds,  mul- 
berries, figs,  prunes ;  oranges  are  partially  cultivated 
in  the  soudi^east  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  on  the 
verge  of  Italy,  but  with  great  uncertainty,  for  a  se- 
vere winter  is  fatal  to  these  trees,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure to  the  olives. 

Irrigation  is  little  understood  in  the  north  of 
*  11 
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Franoe,  but  in  the  south  tlie  want  of  (se^vent  rain  Agnakm, 
renders  it  a  prionry  object  of  attention ;  it  in  fart 
determines  the  r4»tio  of  productiveneas^  since  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  seldem  fiuls  to  ripen  whatever, 
whether  grass  or  com,  has  received  an  adequate 
supply  of  wafer.  It  takes  place  in  some  parts  by 
gtnding  the  ritts  from  tlie  aide  of  the  hills,  and  nriraa- 
tains ;  in  others,  by  digging  wells  or  raising  water  by 
a  wheel ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers  by  diverting  a 
portion  of  their  stream. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  extends  more  or  lea  over 
fully  the  half  of  France,  beginning  so  iar  north  as 
,  Champagne,  and  spreading  over  the  ooontrf  to  the 
south  and  west*  This  culture  is,  however,  very  li- 
mited in  Champagne  and  even  in  Burgundy;  in 
Provence  and  the  lower  ptrt'of.  Languedoc  the  cli- 
mate is  warmer,  and  the  culture  general.;  though  not 
managed  with  such  skill  as  along  the  baihks  of  the 
Garonne,  where  the  spirit  of  iroproveflttent  is  excited 
by  a  demand  for  foreign  markets.  As  vines  succeed 
in  light  and  unproductive  seib,  their  culture  gives  s 
value  to  much  ground  that  would  otherwise  be  me- 
less ;  and  the  petty  subdivisions  of  laiMi  are  here  len 
injurious  than  in  the  case  of  corn.  From  the  great 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  the  quality  of  French 
wines  is  very  various*  The  amount  produced  has 
been  considerably  increased  since  1790,  as  well  from 
Uie  division  of  many  large  estates  aa  from  the 
quantity  of  waste  land  that  has  been  brought  iato 
culture*  It  is  computed  that  nearly  5,000,000  acres 
of  land  are  planted  with  vines,  and  tliat  the  value 
of  the  annual  produce  is  from  L«li8,000|000  to 
Ite 30,000,000  Sterlingt  of  which  about  a  tenth  or 
twelfth  part  only  is  exported*  A  farther  quaotity, 
equal  to  about  a  sixth  of  the  above»  is  made  into 
brandy,  for  brandy  is  distilled  wherewer  vines  are 
grown ;  and  of  it  also,  the  best  qualities  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Garonne. 

The  minuteness  of  the  Cadasirat  skirvej  has  led 
to  official  calculations  in  France  of  products  which 
have  not  yet  engaged  the  attention  of  other  govern* 
ments.  Madder  is  cultivated  on  a  small  icale,  partly 
in  the  north,  partly  in  the  south  of  France;  its  chief 
use  is  in  dyeing  woollens  and  cottons.  Wood  is  used 
for  yellow  and  green  colours;  saffron,  cultivated 
formerly  to  a  great  extent,  is  now  confined  to  one 
district  (the  Gatinois)  in  the  south  of  Franoe;  hopi 
are  raised  only  in  Picardy  and  French  Flanderi. 

Value  of  the  fi>Uowing  articles  produced  annually 
in  France: 

X- 20,000,000 

«00,000 
1,200,000 
800,000 
200,000 
Wood  for  fuel  and  timber  of  all  kinds,       5,600,000 
Olive-oil,  rape-seed,  and  cole-seed,  €,800,000 

Tobacco,  .  .  800,000 

Chesnuts,  •  •*  .  500,000 

40,800,000 

Of  the  following  articles,  similar  to  the  produce 
of  our  own  soil,  we  subjoin  not  the  value  merdyi  but 
the  quantity  and  average  price : 


Wine, 
Raw  sHk, 
Hemp, 
Flax, 
Madder, 
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Agiienltuifc 


pMtimge. 


Horses. 


Wheat, 

Eye  and  mixed  corn  (meteQ), 
Buck  wheat. 
Barley,  • 

Peas  and  beans, 
Potatoes, 
Oats, 

Maize  and  Indian  com, 

Wool,  Merino,  2,000,000  lbs.  at  Is.  8d.  per  lb. ;  second  quality,  metUse^ 
8,000,000  lbs.  at  Is.  3d. ;  third,  or  common  quality,  70,000,000  lbs.  lOd. 


Qnttitity  in 

WinchciCer 

qoaiteii. 


Avengs 
Price. 


375 

lAminalPio.  Agtlenltate. 
dooe. 


(56,928,000  boisseauz) 


Of  the  pasturage  ground  of  France,  occupying 
one-eighth  of  its  territory,  the  chief  part  is  in  Nor* 
mandy,  Brittany,  and  other  humid  quarters  of  the 
north  and  west.  In  the  south,  the  natural  pasture 
is  confined  to  particular  districts,  chiefly  mountain- 
ous ;  in  the  low  grounds,  the  grass,  whether  natural 
or  sown,  is  brought  forward  only  by  means  of  irri- 
gation. Clover  and  sainfoin  are  cultivated  in  France, 
but  chiefly  in  the  north  and  north-east ;  lucerne  is 
much  more  general,  being  raised  not  merely  in  the 
north,  but  in  the  central  and  southern  provinces, 
wherever  irrigation  is  practicable  and  the  soil  and 
climate  are  favourable.  The  art  of  improving  cattle 
by  breeding  is  little  understood  in  France,  nor  is 
there  much  judgment  shown  in  gradually  fattening 
them  by  a  removal  to  richer  pastures.  Still  the 
beef  and  mutton  of  the  north  and  west  are  very 
good,  their  price  varies  from  province  to  province, 
but  very  seldom  from  year  to  year ;  the  general  rate 
is  50  per  cent,  less  tlian  in  England.  Butter  is  made 
and  used  throughout  the  chief  part  of  France  as  in 
England,  but  cheese  comparatively  little.  In  the 
south,  however,  even  butter  is  little  known,  and  its 
place  in  cooking  is  supplied  by  olive  oil,  an  unwel- 
come ingredient  to  a  northern  palate. 

One  of  the  latest  novelties  in  French  pasturage  is 
the  introduction,  in  1819,  of  a  large  flock  of  C^h- 
mere  goats,  which  were  sent  to  browze  in  the  East* 
ern  Pyrenees^  and  are  said  to  experience  little  in- 
convenience from  the  change  of  climate. 

In  the  number  of  horses,  as  well  as  in  their  size 
and  beauty,  France  is  greatly  inferior  to  our  coun- 
try, la  the  performance  of  labour,  however,  the 
inferiority  is  much  less  conspicuous;  large,  old- 
fashioned  carriages,  drawn  by  four  or  six  horses, 
are  seen  proceeding  along  a  paved  road  much  more 
easily  than  we  should  anticipate  from  the  weight  of 
the  vehicle,  the  knotted  harness,  and  the  diminutive 
size  of  the  animals.  The  same  observation  is  applicable 
to  the  ploughs,  the  carts,  the  waggons  of  France,-^all 
awkwardly  built,  but  all  dragged  on  with  expeditioni 
—the  strength  of  the  horses  surpassing  the  promise 
of  their  appearance; — a  strength,  however,  attended 
by  a  circumstance  of  no  slight  inconvenience,  very 
few  of  these  animals  being  gelded.  A  French  mail- 
coach  performs  onfy  five  instead  of  seven  miles  an 
hour  as  with  us ;  but  this  is  owing  less  to  inferiority 
in  the  horses,  than  to  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  to 
general  want  of  dispatch  at  post-houses. 
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18,508,000 
10,886,000 
3,022,000 
4,520,000  23 
646,000|41 
0 

11,524,00020 
2,265,000  27 


8 
10 
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8 
lOj 
10 
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^mm 


88,558,000 
15,150,000 
2,115,000 
5,236,000 
1^346,000 
2,491,000 
12,000,000 
3,152,000 

3,583,000 


83,681,000 


Of  the  aggregate  of  horses  in  France  (about 
1,500,000)  more  than  half  belong  to  the  northern 
provinces,  viz.  Normandy,  Brittany,  Picardy,  Al- 
sace, and  the  Isle  of  France.  In  the  central  and 
southern  departments,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
work  is  done  by  oxen,  which  are  more  suitable 
to  petty  farms,  and  mountainous  districts.  The 
total  of  horned  cattle  in  France,  in  1812,  was 
reported  officially  as  follows : — (Cbaptal,  Vol.  I.  p. 
197.) 


Bulls, 
Oxen, 


214,000  I  Cows, 
1,702,000  I  Heifers, 


3,910,000 
856,000 


Sheep  are  reared  in  almost  every  province,  the  she^ 
gentle  elevations  of  the  north,  and  the  mountains  of 
the  south  being  alike  favourable  to  them.  The 
mutton  is  good ;  but,  in  the  art  of  improving  the 
fleece,  the  French  have  as  yet  much  to  learn.  Me- 
rinos were  first  brought  from  Spain  in  1787,  and 
formed  into  a  royal  flock  at  Rambouillet.  The  qua- 
lity, originally  good,  has  been  progressively  improv- 
ed, and  distributions  of  Merinos  have  been  succes- 
sively made  to  proprietors  of  sheep  pastures  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  consequence  has  been, 
that,  in  many  districts,  'the  weight  of  the  fleece  has 
been  nearly  doubled.  Still,  in  the  more  backward 
parts  of  France,  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
care  of  sheep,  or  to  the  improvement  of  the  wool. 
The  animals  are  not  folded  during  night,  but  crowd- 
ed into  covered  buildings  {bergeries),  and  exposed, 
particularly  in  winter,  to  mud  injury  from  going 
suddenly  into  the  air. 

Mules  are  almost  as  little  known  in  the  north  of 
France  as  in  England.  In  the  central  and  southern 
parts  they  are  reared  very  generally.  Poultry,  in 
France,  is  both  larger  in  size  and  more  abundant 
than  in  England. 

Even  in  the  north  and  north- east  of  France,  the  Sue  of 
farms  are  of  small  extent.  To  occupy  200  acres,  Faims. 
or  to  pay  a  rent  of  L.  200  a- year,  places  one  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  farmers.-  Larger  possessions 
are  common  in  pasture  districts,  that  department 
of  agriculture  admitting,  in  France,  as  in  Eng- 
land, of  a  greater  concentration  of  capital,  and  ex- 
tension of  business  than  in  the  case  of  tillage.  But 
such  districts  are  rare,  and  in  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  France,  the  farms  under  tillage,  if  farms  they  can 
be  called,  are  of  50,  40,  30,  and  often  $o  small  as  20 
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Agrkulttiio.or  10  acres,  there  being,  it  is  computed,  no  less  dian 
'■^^i'"*'**  three  million  of  such  petty  occupancies  in  the  king- 
'  dom.  In  the  south  of  France,  the  system  of  melairie 
is  still  prevalent,  nearly  on  the  same  footing  as  in 
Lombardy  and  Tuscany.  That  such  insignificant 
occupancies  are  adverse  to  all  enlarged  ideas  of 
farming,  b  sufficiently  obvious ;  and  to  their  many 
disadvantages  there  can  be  opposed  onl^  this  single  ^ 
benefit  —that  no  spot  of  tolerable  soil  is  neglected, 
even  the  space  giveo  by  us  to  hedges  being  reserved 
for  culture. 

The  beneficial  efiect  of  long  leases  is  as  little  un« 
derstood  in  France  as  it  unfortunately  is  in  a  great 
part  of  England.  The  common  method  is  to  let  land 
for  periods  of  three,  six,  or  nine  years.  The  pea- 
santry^  though  very  illiterate,  are  by  no  means  a 
slow  or  phlegmatic  race.  They  exhibit,  as  French- 
men in  general  do,  no  small  share  of  sprightliness 
and  activity  in  the  individual,  with  very  little  con- 
cert or  combination  in  the  mass.  They  are  content 
to  hand  down  the  family  occupancy  from  father  to 
son,  without  any  idea  of  altering  their  mode  of  Iife« 
The  dwellings  of  the  farmers,  and  still  more  of  the 
cottagers,  are^  like  those  of  our  forefathers  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  outside  having  frequently  a  pool  of  water 
in  its  vicinity,  while  the  inside  is  miserably  bara  of 
furniture.  Their  implements  are  equally  rude,  and 
discover  but  too  clearly  that  the  price  of  iron  is  be- 
yond their  reach.  Their  harrows  have  wooden 
teeth ;  and  even  the  ploughs,  in  some  backward  dis- 
tricts, are  almost  entirely  of  wood.  The  cart  in 
common  use  is  an  awkward  medium  between  a  cart 
and  a  waggon,  being  as  long  as  the  latter,  and  not 
broader  than  the  former.  The  singularity,  to  an 
Englishman,  is  to  see  a  vehicle  of  great  length  and 
burden  supported  by  a  single  pair  of  wheels.  Corn 
and  hay,  in  France,  are  not  stocked,  but  housed. 
The  winnowing  machine  is,  in  a  measure,  unknown ; 
the  threshing  machine  altogether.  Threshing  often 
takes  place  in  the  open  air,  and  is,  in  general,  per. 
formed  by  the  flail.  In  the  south  of  France,  the  an* 
tiquitated  mode  of  treading  out  the  com  by  horses 
and  mules  is  still  prevalent. 

The  diet  of  the  French  peasantry  is  very  simple: 
Bread  and  cyder,  with  soup,  pease,  cabbage,  or  other 
vegetables,  form  its  chief  ingredients  in  the  northern 
provinces,  while,  in  the  central  and  southern,  the 
same  aliments  are  in  use,  with  the  substitution  of 
thin  wine  {vin  de  pays)  for  cyder,  and  of  chesnuts 
for  the  pears  ana  apples  of  the  north.  Bread  is, 
still  more  than  with  our  peasantry,  the  grand  com- 
poncnt  part  of  diet,  and  the  article  of  which  the 
price  determines  the  eomfort  or  distress  of  the  lower 
orders  for  the  year.  Butcher  meat  is  reserved  for 
the  tables  of  the  middling  and  upper  classes. 

The  landholders  in  France  give  almost  no  attention 
whatever  to  beautifying  the  country ;  its  aspect  is 
consequently  monotonous,  without  plantations,  seats, 
or  cheerful  cottages.  The  peasantry  live  In  villages, 
frequently  ill  buut  and  ill  situated.  The  purchase 
of  land,  however»  is  the  favourite  mode  of  investing 
money  in  France,  It  sells,  in  general,  for  25  years 
purchase,  while  the  public  funds  seldom  fetch  above 
16  or  18.    The  French  have  little  confidence  in  go- 


vernment stock ;  and,  in  fact,  rery  little  knowledge  AgncdtiBL 
of  its  nature.  There  is  at  Paris  a  society  similar  to  «^^*'^'^^ 
the  Board  of  AgrumUure  in  England,  and;formiog, 
like  it,  a  central  point  for  corresponding  with  the 
different  agricultural  societies  in  the  kingdom.  It 
holds  a  sitting  twice  a  month,  and  a  public  meeting 
annually,  for  the  distribution  of  prizes.  The  French ' 
have  also  (since  1819)  acorn  law,  permitting  imports 
and  exports  only  when  the  home  market  shall  be 
above  or  below  a  specific  rate.  This  law,  somewhat 
similar  to  ours  in  form,  is  materially  different  in  its 
operation,  the  limitation  prices  being  very  low,  and 
the  landed  interest,  in  France,  having  no  power  to 
create  an  artificial  enhancement.  The  Revolution, 
by  breaking  landed  property  into  firagments,  has  de- 
stroyed the  ascendancy  of  its  owners  as  a  separate 
interest  The  members  of  the  French  House  of 
Commons  are,  in  generaK  lawyers,  merchants,  or 
proprietaireSf  that  is,  owners  of  land  and  houses  on 
a  scale  which  we  should  account  very  small.  Even 
in  their  House .  of  Peers,  the  country  mterest  is  of 
little  account.  The  chief  difficulty  the  French  go- 
vernment have  to  contend  with,  in  regard  to  the 
corn  trade,  is  the  popular  prejudice  that  freedom  of 
export  raises  the  home  price.  The  south  of  France 
being  in  a  great  degree  appropriated  to  the  culture 
of  the  vine  and  olive,  stands  in  need  of  an  almost  an- 
nual import  of  com.  The  north  is  very  different ; 
yet  the  smallness  of  the  farms,  the  use  of  bread  in 
every  meal  of  the  day,  and  the  want  of  agricultural 
capital,  are  great  drawbacks  on  export.  In  the  pre- 
sent century,  the  only  shipments  of  consequence  have 
taken  place  in  1810  and  1814}  both  years  of  unusual 
abundance. 

Of  the  17,000,000  of  acres  which  we  have  men- Woods  lad 
tioned  as  covered  with  wood  in  France,  the  proporbS^"**** 
tion  belonging  to  govemment  Is  about  3,700,000 
acres.  A  very  small  part  of  this  is  sJlowed  to  grow 
for  large  timber.  The  rest  is  subject  to  an  annual 
cutting  and  sale,  for  fuel,  a  purpose  for  which  coal 
is  very  little  used  in  France,  except  in  the  case  of 
forges,  glass-houses,  and  other  large  works.    In  the 

fovernment  forests,  gross  mismanagement  took  place 
urlng  the  disorders  of  the  Revolution.  Extensive 
tracts  were  sold  for  an  insignificant  consideration, 
while,  in  those  that  remained,  timber  was  felled  with 
a  lavish  hand,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  ulti- 
mate effect  on  these  valuable  properties.  The  case, 
however,  was  altered  in  1801,  when  especial  board, 
appointed  for  the  care  of  the  forests,  introduced  the 
most  satisfactory  regulations.  In  the  years  of  finan- 
cial pressure  (1815,  1616,  and  1817),  it  was  pro« 
posed  to  effect  sales  of  these  great  domains :  but  a 
fair  price  being  unattainable,  government  continues 
to  keep  them,  and  derives,  from  the  wood  annually 
cut  and  sold,  a  revenue  of  from  L.700,000  to 
L.800,000  Sterling.  Fuel  being  little  wanted  in  the 
south  of  France,  the  forests  are  confined  to  remote 
and  rugged  situations.  These,  like  most  of  the  fo- 
rests of  the  kmgdom,  harbour  a  multitude  of  wolves,  wild  Am- 
which  are  frequently  destmctive  to  the  sheep  and 
lambs.  Regular  officers,  called  Lieutenants  de  Lou* 
veterie,  are  appointed  for  wooded  districts ;  and,  on 
occasions  of  heavy  loss,  recourse  is  had  to  a  general 
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iidhte^  of  wbich  tfie  vmavl  reBolt  ba  partial  dettruc- 
'tion  of  these  animals^  without  any  sensible  redaction 
of  their  numbers  at  large.  Bears^  also^  are  found  in 
the  forests,  but  thej  are  much  more  rare,  being  con- 
fined to  the  high  lying,  districts  in  the  Alps  and  Py- 
renees. 

Afler  these  observations  on  the  agricultare  of 
France,  it  remains  to  compare  its  produce  with  that 
of  our  own  country-— an.  inquiry  that  naturally  di- 
Tidesinto  two  parts— the  total,  or,  as  it  is  tenned,  the 
gross  amount  produced,  and  the  nett  income  afforded 
after  all  deductions  for  expence  of  culture*  First,  as 
to  the  gross  produce,  Dr  Colquhoun  estimates  the 
property  created  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 
the  year  1813,  by  agriculture,  in  all  its  branches,  at 
nearly  •  •  .        L.217>000,000 

Add  for  seed  com,  not  included  in 
this  estimate.  Also  for  the  in- 
crease of  our  population,  and  cor« 
responding  increase  of  our  produce 
ftom  1812  to  1820, 


Deduct  for  decrease  in  prices  by  the 
change  from  war  to  peace,  25  per 
cent. 


58,000,000 
L.250,000,000 


62,500,000 

^—1 B^— ^M— ■  ■■      ■■  « 

Remains,  L.187>500,000 


The  amount  of  property  annuallpr 

created  by  agriculture  in  France  is 

computed,  by  M.  Chaptal  at  L.190,000,000 

This  oilculation  was  made  in  peace,    ' 

and  at  prices  (see  the  preceding 

com  table)  so  low  that,  to  bring 

them  to  an  equality  with  our  own, 

even  in  peacoi  we  must  make  an 

addition  of  •  -  80,000,060 

Together,    L.270,000,000 

Those  readers  who  imagine  that  the  addition  for 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  is  too  large, 
have  merely  to  refer  to  the  quantities  of  produce  in 
the  preceding  com  table,  or  to  the  surer  test  afford- 
ed l^  the  relative  population  of  the  two  countries. 
Supposing  that  our  population  is  now  increased  to 
29  millions,  that  of  France  still  exceeds  it  by  fully 
10  millions,  a  number  which,  were  the  consumption 
of  the  individual  the  same,  would  imply,  on  the  part 
of  France,  an  annual  productioB  of  the  value  of 
above  L.280,000,000.  If  to  this  a  small  addition  be 
made  for  the  Frendi  produce  exported,  our  estimate 
will  be  found  to  make  the  requteite  allowance  for 
the  plainer  fare  of  Frenchmen,  and  a  small  allow* 
anoe  will  be  deemed  sufficient  when  we  take  into  ac« 
count  the  very  cheap  diet  of  the  Irish  part  of  our 
popalation.  But  the  point  to  be  exphuned  is  not 
now  France  produces  so  much,  but  how  she  does 
not  prbduce  more.  Britain  and  Ireland  are  to  her, 
in  territorial  extent,  in  the  proportion  of  6l  to  100, 
but  in.  produce  they  are  as  69  to  100.  As  the  soil 
of  France,  if  not  suoerior,  on  an  average,  to  that  of 
England  and  Ireland,  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of 
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Scotland  or  Wales,  to  what  are  we  to  look  for  the  Agiieoliive. 
inferiority  of  her  produce  ?  There  are,  we  appre- 
hend, two  main  causes— -first,  the  waste  of  large 
tracts  in  wood,  and  next,  the  inadequacy  of  manual 
labour,  lareely  as  it  is  afforded  by  her  dense  agricul- 
tural population,  to  counterbalance  the  productive 
powers  of  the  capital  and  machinery  applied  by  us 
to  agriculture. 

We  come  next  to  the  question  of  the  clear  income 
arising  from  land,,  the  amount  of  which  was  seldom 
above  a  fourth  part  of  the  gross  produce,  since  it 
implies  a  number  of  very  heavy  deductions,  viz.  the 
support  of  the  farmers,  their  families,  their  servants, 
their  cattle ;  the  mortality  and  depreciation  of  live 
stock;  wages,  wear  of  tools  and  implements;  in 
short,  of  every  description  of  charge  that  intervenes 
between  preparing  the  ground  for  culture,  and  rea* 
lizing  its  produce  in  money.  In  regard  to  France, 
we  are  enabled  to  proceed  in  such  computations  with 
considerable  'accuracy,  in  consequence  of  several 
late  estimates  made  by  order  of  government,  of 
which  the  highest,  and  we  believe  the  most  accurate, 
made  in  1815,  gives,  for  the  clear  return  of  the 
land,  about  -  -  L.52,000,000 

To  which  adding,  to  bring  the  low 
prices  in  the  valuation  to  a  par 
with  our  own,  -  -  28,000,000 

Total,    L.75,000,000 

a  sum,  including  not  rent  merely,  but  rent  and  far-^ 
mer's  profit  together.  In  England,  our  best  autho- 
rity for  this  purpose  is  the  return  made  under  the 
proper^-taz  act,  in  1810,  a  time  when  our  jpq>er 
cunrency  was  but  slightly  depreciated.  This  re* 
turn  gavei  for  England  and  Wales,  for  rent  solely, 
about  -  -  L.29,000,000 

Add  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  a  com- 
puted amount  of  -  11 ,000,000^ 


40,000,000 
10,000,000 

30,000,000 


Deduct  for  decrease  of  rent,  increase 

of  poor-rate,  and  other  burdens 

since  1810, 

UperufU. 
leaving,  after  payment  of  tithe  and 

poor-rate. 
The  collective  income  of  the  farmers 

of  England  and  Wales,  m  1810, 

was,     like     the     rent,,     about 

L.29»000,000,  to  which,  making  a 

similar  addition  for  Scotland  and 

Ireland,  and  a  similar  deduction. 

for  the  fall  of  prices,  and  increase 

of  burdens,  the  result  is  a  farther 

sum  of         -  -  -  50,000,000 

In  all,  L.60,000,000 

In  these  returns  of  nett  income  the  balance  is  con- 
siderably more  in  our  favour  than  in  those  of  gross 
produce  In  the  one  Britain  and  Ireland  are  to  France 
as  69  to  100 ;  in  the  other  as  80  to  100.  To  what  is 
this  extraordinary  disadvantage  on  the  side  of  France 
to  be  attributed?    We  answer,  to  the  employ ing^ 

8  b. 
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Mines  and  of  manual  labour  instead  of  machinery,  and  •  to  the 
'^  '"  very  great  addition  thus  caused  to  the  number  of 
persons  to  be  supported  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
Uuid  before  realizing  its  proceeds.  In  England  and 
Scotland  the  agriculturists  are  not  to  the  population 
ttt  large  as  40  to  100 ;  and,  after  making  a  large  ad- 
dition for  Ireland,  which  bears,  in  its  petty  occupan- 
cies, no  slight  resemblance  to  France,  the  result  doea 
not  give,  for  our  whole  population,  44*  persons  in  100 
dependent  for  support  on  agriculture.  But  in  France, 
this  proportion  exceeds  60  in  100;  and  there  are  thus 
to  be  supported  out  of  agricultural  produce  above 
5,000,000  persons  more'M^an  there  would  be,  were 
the  proportion  of  agriculturists  as  in  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

The  average  income  of 'the  i^hdle  Icingdom, 
pfr  English  acre,  is,  we  have  already  said,    Q     1 

But  as  this  includes  the  rent  of  houses  in 
towns,  there  is  to  be  deducted,  on  that  ac- 
•  count,  a  sixth,  or  •  •  16 

Leaving  -  -  7    7 

To  which,  adding  one-half  for  the  very  low 

prices  in  the  French  estimate,  -  S    9 


The  result  is 


11     4 


per  acre,  valuing  the  produce  according  to  the  cur- 
rency of  English  markets.  This  comprises  both 
hindlord's  rent  and  farmer's  profit.  There  are  at 
present  no  satisfactory  means  of  computing  either 
separately ;  but,  if  we  suppose  them  equal,  the  rental 
of  France  is  only  -  -         L.  26,000,000 

From  which,  by  a  single  tax,  the  Fon- 
cieTf  a  deduction  is  made  of  above        5,000,000 

Leaving  -  L.  2 1 ,000,000 

Equal  in  England,  after  making  allow- 
ance for  the  difference  of  money,  to  L.  30,000,000 

In  other  words,  the  rental  of  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
after  allowing  for  the  difference  of  money,  and  after 
deducting  tithe,  poor-rate,  and  taxes  of  every  kind, 
is  equal  to  that  of  ^1  France,— a  proof,  if  any  were 
wanting,  how  much  more  our  landholders  are  fa- 
voured by  the  Legislature  than  those  of  the  same 
class  on  the  south  side  of  the  Channel. 


V.  Mines  and  quarries. 

Of  gold  there  are  hardly  any  mines  in  Franoe. 
Of  silver  tliere  are  several  in  the  mountainous 
districts.  A  far  more  important  metallic  treasure 
is  the  iron  ore  found  in  a  number  of  the  moun- 
tainous departments;  in  the  east,  in  Lorraine  and 
Champagne ;  in  the  interior,  in  Auvergne  and 
Languedoc;  and  in  the  south*west,^  in  the  Pyre, 
nees.  Of  copper  also  there  are  mines,  not  defi* 
dent  either  in  quality  or  quantity ;  but  it  is,  above 
all,  in  regard  to  these  that  France  experiences  the 
want  of  canals,  to  convey  from  one  mine  to  an- 
other either  the  ore  or  the  coalj  which,  by  some  of 


their  writers^  if  aptly  termed  eMe^ree  MM  0»lnijoAr«  >frqfa* 
To  smelt  one  ton  of  copper  requires  two,  or  two  sod,  '^^ 
a  half  tons  of  Goal,-*«  rapidity  ef  consumption  which 
no  forest  can  long  supply.  Coal  has  been  discover* 
ed  in  more  than  half  the  departments  of  the  king* 
dom,  and  will,  doubtless,  be  traced  in  others ;  boa 
the  want  of  water  -communication  Units  its  con* 
sumption  so  much,  that  the  whole  value 'of  coal  an* 
nually  extrmcted  from  the  mines  in  France  is  not 
above  L«2»000^000  Sterling;  nor  is  the  quality 
in  general  so  |;ood  as  in  England.  At  *St  Etienne, 
near  Lyons,  are  excellent  coal  mines;  but  there 
being  no  iron  mines  in  the  vicinity,  there  4ure  no 
iron  works,  and  no  consumption  of  fuel  on  a  large 
scale:  the  coal  is  of  use  only  for  domestic  fuel, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  hardware.  Altoge* 
ther,  there  are  in  FVance  >500  metallic  4nines» 
great  and  small ;  the  number  of  workmen  employed 
on  them  is  about  18,000«  The  mines,  like  other 
large  undertakings  in  France,  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  government ;  being  superintended  by  a  board 
at  Paris  (Conseil  Genirat),  and  having  an  Ecok 
Aoyofe  with  public  teachers,  the  whole  under  the 
control  of  the  minister  of  the  home  department. 
This,  however,  does  not  prevent  their  machinery 
being  in  general  very  clumsy  and  antiquated. 
Turf  fit  for  fuel,  as  in  Ireland,  is  found  in  various 

Carts  of  France,  and  is  likely  to  be  used,  as  wood 
ecomes  progressively  scarcer. 

Salt  is  made  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  tek 
The  works  corresponding  to  the  salt  mines,  or  -ra- 
ther to  the  brine  springs  of  Cheshire,  are  called, 
from  their  position,  Salines  de  /*£j#,  4md  arOvSituat- 
ed  at  the  small  town  of  Salins  in  Franohe  Comt6 ; 
they  are  wrought  by  undertakers  on  lease^  yield 
about  20,000  tons  a*year,  and  afford  a  considerable 
revenue  to  government.  The  heat  of  the  clinmte 
on  the  south  and  south-west  coast  of  FWmce  is  &* 
vourable  to  the  evaporation  of  salt  water,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  formation  of  bay  salt ;  the  name 
given  to  salt  made,  not  by  the  action  of  fire,  but  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  operating  on  sea  water,  inclosed 
in  a  shallow  bay  (in  French  e/ejig),  so  as  to  pro* 
duce  a  saline  deposit.  The  duty  raised  from  sak  in 
France  is  in  all  nearly  L.  2,000,000,  a  sum  of  great 
importance  to  the  Treasury,  but  attended  with  fully 
as  much  injury  to  the  productive  powers  of  France, 
as  our  salt-tax  to  those  of  England.  The  Revolur 
tion  began  by  abolishing  entirely  the  odious  Gcheikf 
and  salt  being  soon  after  made  in  great  quantities, 
and  sold  very  cheap,  became  the  object  of  a  most 
extensive  consumption,  beins  given  to  cattle  as  food, 
mixed  with  manure  on  the  fields,  or  scattered  as  a 
stimulant  to  vegetation  at  the  foot  of  olive  trees* 
But  this  extended  use  of  salt  was  of  short  duration. 
No  sooner  was  the  power  of  Bonaparte  consolidated, 
than  he  ventured  to  impose  a  tax  on  salt,  less  im- 
politic and  oppressive  indeed  than  the  gabelU,  but 
which  had  the  effect  of  limiting  th^  use  of  this  arti- 
cle to  such  a  degree,  that  the  consumption  of  bay 
salt,  instead  of  amounting  to  L.  1,000,000  Sterling, 
does  not  at  present  exc^  L.  100,000.  The  coo- 
sumption  is  confined  to  domestic  purposes,  and  to  a 
trifling  export ;  yet  the  few  cattle  that  still  receive 
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salt  M  a  part  of  theiv  fdod  are  visibly  in  better  con- 
dition than  those  that  are  deprived  of  it. 

France  is  in  general  much  better  supplied  with 
quarries  than  England.  The  vicinity  of  Paris 
abounds  in  quarries  of  freestone.  The  case  is  si* 
inilar  in  the  mountainous  districts,  and  even  in  seve- 
ral, such  as  Lower  Normandy,  that  are  comparative- 
ly  level.  The  houses  are  consequently  built  of 
stone  in  those  cities,  which,  like  Paris  or  Caen,  are  in 
the  vicinity  of  quarries.  In  other  situations  they  ex- 
hibit a  mixture  of  stone  and  brick.  Slates  being  com* 
paratively  rare,  the  roofs  of  the  houses  are  generally 
of  tile,  and  the  annual  value  of  this  rude  species  of 
productive  labour^— -the  manufacture  of  bricks  and 
tiles,  may  be  computed  at  nearly  L.  1,000,000  Ster« 
ling..  There  are  marble  quarries  in  several  of  the 
mountainous  districts ;.  but  not  situated  so  as.  to  ad- 
mit of  export.. 

YI.  Makdvacturss. 

Our  historical  notices  of  French  manufactures  are 
very  imperfect,  until  towards  the  year  1600,  when 
the  wars  of  religion  were  brought  to'  a  dose,  and 
peaceful  industry  received  encouragement  from 
Henry  IV.  and  his  minister  Sully.  It  was  then  that 
the  patronage  of  government  was  extended  to  the 
manufacture  of  silk,  of  glass,  of  jewellery,  of  gold  and 
silver  tissues ;  also  of  the  finer  woollens  and.  linens ; 
for  the  coarser  kinds  had  been>established  many  cen* 
turies  before.  But  the  great  extension  of  the  finer 
manufactures,  of  France  took  place  after  1668,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  ministry  of 
Colbert.  It  was  then  that  workmen,  were  invited 
from  Holland,,  and  induced  to  settle  at  Sedan  and 
Abbeville,  places  still  celebrated«for  their  woollens. 

via«  Eastern  Pyrenees,  Carcassone, 

Do.  Limoux, 
In  LaaguedoC)  St  Afrique,  and  Rhodez% 

Do.  Castres,  A4bi  and  Maaamet, 
North  of  France,  Vire,. 

fciEieux  also  in- the  north  had  nearly  the  same  num- 
ber of  workmen  (5000)' throughout. 

The  finest  qualities  of  woollens  are  made  at  Sedan, 
in  Champagne,  and  at  Louviers,  in  Normandy.  In 
these  the  only  material  is  Merino  wool.  At  Elboeuf 
and  Dametal,  both  likewise  in  Normandy,  the  qua- 
lities are  very  various,  the  prices  being  from  6s.  to 
88s.  the  English  yard.  Carcassonne  and  Limoux 
owed  the  origin  of  their  extensive  manufactures  to 
the  abundant  supply  of  wool  from  the  pastures  in  the 
Pyrenees.  Since  the  reduction  of'  their  exports  to 
the  Levant,  an  alteration  in  the  quality  of •  their 
cloths  has  opened  to  them  a  vent  in  the  interior  of 
France.,  The  mountainous  districts  in  Languedoc 
contain  great  numbers  of  sheep^  and  are  the  seat  of 
the  manufacture  of  serges,  tricots,  and  other  coarse 
woollens,  mast  of  whi(£  are  made,  not  by  workmen 
collected  in  a  factorv,  but  on  the  domestic  plan  still 
followed  in  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  north«west 


In  the  south  of  France  also,  establishments  were  MvMifae-. 
formed  for  making  the  light  cloth  suited  to  the  Tur-    .  ^'^'^ 
key  market,  so  that,  towards  the  year  1700,  the  nuu  ^^'V'^ 
nufactures  of  France,  as  well  for  woollens  as  other 
articles,  had  made  considerable  progress ;  we  mean, 
that  they  had  arrived  at  the  state  to  be  expected, 
from  a  people  of  great  activity,  but  of  little  combi* 
nation.     The  manual  labour  of  the  workmen  was  in- 
genious; the  machinery  extremely  imperfect;  the 
linen,  the  paper,  and,  in  some  measure,  the  wool* 
lens  and  hardware,  found  their  way  abroad,  because 
in  the  rest  of  Europe  these  manufactures  were 
very  backward ;  and,  in  particular,  because  the  ex- 
ports of  England  were  then  very  limited.  The  repeal 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  a  very  impolitic  measure, 
but  its  consequences  have  been  much  overrated,  for 
England  has  profited  very  little  by  the -extension  of 
her  silk  fabrics ;  and  Brandenburg,  the  chief  resort 
of  the  French  emigrants,  has  never  become  an  ex- 
porting manufacturing  country. 

Another  and  a  more  important  error  is  the* cur* 
rent  notion  that  French  manufactures  were  formerly 
(from  1650  to  1750)  more  extensive  and  flourishing, 
than  at  present :  also  that  they  underwent  an  almost 
total  extinction  during  the  Revolution.  These,  like 
many  other  impressions,  in  regard  to  France,  rest 
merely  on  the  loose  allegations  common  in  that  coun« 
try,  where  current  report  almost  always  partakes  of 
the  marvellous.  Official  da^a,  wherever  they  are 
preserved,  far  from  sanctienuig  such  fkictuations, 
are  in  favour  of  a  prcigressive,  though  slow  increase^. 

To  begin  with  the  oldest,  and  most  widely  diffused  WodUen 
branch,  woollens,  we  find  ^  that  the  relative  numbers  Manufre-. 
of  workmen,  at  three  distinct  intervals,  and  in  very  ^^^'^ 
different  parts  of  the  country,  were  as  follows ;. 
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8,000- 

9,000 

4,400 

4,500 

6,200 

6,700 

8,500 

10,000 

10,400 

13,600 

18,800 

SjPOO 

8,800 

4,800 

of  Wides.  In  the  hamlets  or  viUages^^f  the  departs 
ments  of  the  Tarn  and  Aveyron,  simost  every  house 
has  its  loom,  and  during  the  evenings  in  winter,  or 
in  the  day  time,  when  the  weather  is  adverse  to 
country  labour,  the  women  employ  themselves  in 
spinning,  and  the  men  in  weaving.. 

A  highly-finished  species  of  the  woollen  manufac* 
ture,  viz.  shawls,  veils,  ladies'  cloth,  &c.  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  present  age  into  France.    Rheims  is 
the  seat  of  this  important  branch,  and  employs,  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  no  less  than  20,000 
workhien.    Similar  articles  are  made  at  Paris.    Two 
towns  very  remote  from  each  other,  Loddve  in  the 
south,  and  Vire  in  the  north-west  of  France,  manu- 
factured, under  Bonaparte,  very  lareely  for  the  ar- 
my.   French  .woollens  are,  in  genanu^  mndi  diicker  - 
than  ours.    In  the  fine-  qualities,. the. raw  materiid< 
forms  (Chaptal,  Vol.  II.  p.  181 )  somewhat  more  than  i. 
half  the  cosU    In  ordinary  qualities,  it  is  somewhat 
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M«Attfii«.    less ;  but  it  18  only  in  the  tlight  qualhies  that  the 
,!J*"J|^  price  of  labour  goes  considerably  beyond  that  of  the 
^^^        materials.    ITie  computation  for  the  whole  country 
is,  that  a  value  of  L.4>000>000  Sterling  in  wool^  be* 
comes  converted    into    a    manufactured  value  of 
L.9^000^000,  of  which  a  tenth  only  ir  exported ;  for, 
though  French  woollens  in  general  are  more  sub* 
stantial  and  durable  than  English^  the  inability  of 
their  merchants  to  give  long  credit  prevents  their 
'    competing  with  us  in  the  United  States,  or  other  fo« 
reign  markets.    The  cloth,  in  France,  which  corre- 
sponds to  our  superfine,  and  which  is  worn,  in  ge- 
neral, by  the  upper  ranks,  is  very  fine  and  durable, 
but  heavy.    In  price,  it  varies  from  22s.  to  358.  the 
English  yard. 
Cotton.  The  cotton  manufacture  was    introduced    into 

France  about  1770,  and  at  first  in  the  south  of  the 
kingdom,  the  raw  material  being  supplied,  not  from 
America,  but  from  the  Levant.  From  the  south, 
this  manufacture  passed,  about  1780,  to  Rouen,  St 
Quentin,  Paris,  Lille,  and  other  parts  in  the  north, 
extending  with  a  rapidity  surpassed  only  by  that  of 
England.  At  present,  and  for  many  years  back,  the 
great  import  of  cotton  is  from  the  United  States. 
The  total  of  the  raw  material  annually  brought  into 
France  is  calculated  (Chaptal,  Vol.  ILp.  150)  at  an 
average  of  L.S,500,000,  and  the  value  of  the  finish- 
ed articles,  after  adding  the  labour  and  profit  in 
every  stage,  at  nearly  L.8,000,000.  This  is  not 
above  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  the  cottons  annu- 
ally made  in  Britain  ;  for,  in  this  great  department 
of  manufacture,  the  French  have  only  followed  our 
steps,  adopting  our  machinery  after  a  certain  lapse 
of  time,  and  equalling  us,  perhaps,  in  the  durability 
of  the  fabric,  but  seldom  in  its  elegance  or  cheap- 
ness. The  last  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the 
centre  of  the  manufacture  being  at  Rouen  and  Paris, 
places  where  the  support  of  workmen,  including  the 
extra  price  of  fuel,  is  not  less  expensive  than  in  Lan- 
cashire. The  districts  at  present  most  remarkable 
for  the  cotton  manufacture  are^ 


Looms  in 
1812. 

Normandy,  Rouen,  and  ad- 
jacent towns,        -        -         10,800 

Lyons  and  Tarrare,  8,000 

French  Flanders,  Lille,  Cam- 
bray,  -  -  10,100 

Paris,  and  its  districts,  not  ascertained. 

Picaidy,  St  Quentin,  and  ad- 
jacent towns,  -  10,700 

■  I  Abbeville,  Amiens, 

and  their  vicinity,        -  5,600 


Champagne,    Troyes,    and 

adjacent  towns, 
Alsace,  Mulhausen,  Bisch- 

weiler,  &c. 


7,000 


Workmen  in 
1812. 

40,000 
28,000 

20,000 
7,000 

14,600 

14,000 

13,700 

19i000 


Cotton  yarn  is  often  made  in  a  different  place 
from  cotton  cloth.  Paris  and  French  Flanders  are 
the  chief  quarters  for  the  supply  of  the  former  ar- 
ticle, which  is  sentin  quantities  to  Rouen,  St  Quen- 
tin, and  other  places.  In  former  years,  cotton  yam 
used  to  be  smuggled  in  great  quantities  from  Eng« 
land,  but  this  is  now  limited  to  the  finer  qualities. 


The  cotton  manufiu:tures  of  the  more  substantial  Mtfu&c- 
kind,  called  Bornneteriet  such  as  stockings  and  caps, 
are  carried  on  in  Champagne,  in  Nomuidy,  and  in 
the  department  of  the  Gard,  in  Languedoc.  The 
total  of  the  workmen,  young  and  old,  employed  on 
cotton  in  France,  appears  to  be  aboiu  200,000 

The  number  of  works  for  spusning  cotton 

yam  nearly  •  -  .  30O 

Looms  for  making  Bonneterie  (in  1812) 

above  -  .  .  10,000 

Looms  for  weaving  cotton  doth,        -  70,000 

In  the  extent  of  her  linen  manufactore,  France  »  Unen 
graatly  superior  to  England ;  not  that  ber  soil  is 
better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  heosp  and  flax,  bat 
because  England  depends  on  importations  of  linen 
from  Irelai^  and  Germany ;  and  the  spinning  of 
flax  does  not  form  the  occupation  of  our  female  pcft* 
santry.  In  France,  particularly  in  the  north,  every 
farmer,  and  almost  every  cottager,  covers  a  little 
spot  with  hemp  or  flax  sufficient  to  employ  bis 
wife  and  daughters  in  spinning  throughout  the  year 
a  stock  of  Unen  being  the  usual  dowry  of  theoa 
humble  occupants  of  the  soil.  The  weavers  reside 
in  towns  and  villages.  In  Normandy,  Lisieux, 
Dieppe,  the  neighbourhood  of  Havre,  Yvetst,  Bol- 
bee,  and  the  more  inland  towns  of  Vimoirtiers  and 
Domfront,  are  all  remarkable  for  one  or  more 
branches  of  the  linen  manufacture.  The  more 
backward  province  of  Brittany  nuinufiMtores^  at 
Rennes,  St  Malo,  and  Vitr6,  quantities  of  coarse 
linen,  canvas,  and  sacking;  but  Anjou  affords  a 
much  superior  article;  the  toiki  de  Lawd  have  long 
been  in  repute,  and  give  employment,  m  Lavid  and 
the  contiguous  towns,  to  nearly  25,000  workmen. 
Lille  and  its  populous  district  have  very  extensive 
manufactures  of  hemp  and  flax,  for  the  number  of 
workmen  so  employed,  directly  or  induectly,  in  this 
part  of  French  Flanders,  is  not  short  of  50,000. 
Since  1790,  fine  linen  has,  in  France  as  in  England, 
been  in  a  great  measure  replaced  by  fine  cotton . 
the  two  together  employ,  at  St  Quentin  (in  Picardy) 
and  the  neighbourhood,  no  less  than  40,000  work, 
men.  In  a  very  different  part  of  the  kingdom,  th? 
province  of  Dauphin^,  there  are  carried  on  linen 
manufactures  of  various  qualities,  the  prices  being 
from.  Is.  6d.  to  5$*  a  yard. 

Cambrics,  thread,  gauze,  lawn,  rank  among  the 
leading  manufactures  of  the  north-east  part  of 
France.  They  are  made  at  St  Quentin,  Valen- 
ciennes, Cambray,  and  in  a  smaller  degree  at  Douay, 
Chauney,  and  Guise.  Lace  is  still  more  general, 
being  made  in  quantities  at  Valenciennes,  Dieppe, 
Alen^on,  Caen,  Bayeux,  Argentan.  Aiachinery  has 
as  yet  (1820)  been  very  little  applied  to  this  manu- 
facture in  France,  and  the  number  of  women  em- 
ployed by  it  is  very  great. 

The  hemp  annually  grown  in  France  may  be  com- 
puted, wt  a  raw  material,  at  L.1,200,000,  the  quan- 
tity imported  at  L.200,000 ;  together,  L.  1,400,000, 
a  value  which  is  doubled  in  the  coarse,  and  tripled 
in  the  finer  manufiM^tures.  Of  this  quantity  of  hemp 
the  half  is  made  into  canvas  and  thread,  a  third  into 
cordage,  and  the  remainder  into  cloth  for  domestic 
use.    Of  the  flax  annually  used,  the  value,  as  a  raw 
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material,  is  about  L.S0O»OOO ;  a  sum  which  is  tripled 
when  made  up  into  thread,  ItneD,  and  mixed  stuffs^ 
and  much  more  than  tripled  in  the  finer  qualities. 
On  the  whole,  the  value  of  the  finished  fabric  from 
hemp  is  supposed  (Chaptal^  Vol.  IL  p.  14^)  to  be 
about  ...         L  4,500,000 

That  from  flax,  including  lace,        •  3,000,000 

Add  for  the  domestic  manufacture  of 

the  peasantry,  -  -  2,500,000 


Total  value  made  in  France,  firom 
the  stoutest  sail  cloth  to  the  finest 
lace. 


L.10,000,000 


French  linen  differs  in  quality  according  to  the 
place  of  manufacture ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  thicker 
and  stiffer  than  Irish  linen,  while,  in  whiteness,  it  is 
inferior  to  the  linen  of  Flanders  and  Holland.  It  is, 
however,  a  substantial  and  durable  article. 

France  has  at  present  (1820)  SSO  blast  furnaces, 
the  position  of  which  is  regulated  by  that  of 
the  iron  mines.  They  are  chiefly  in  the  moun- 
tainous departments  of  the  Dordogne  in  the  south- 
west, and  of  the  Haute  Marne,  the  Haute  Saone, 
and  the  Cote  tTOr^  in  the  east  of  the  kingdom. 
Of  forges  for  malleable  iron,  called  forges  d  la  Cata" 
lane,  there  are  eighty-six  scattered  throughout  differ- 
ent departments,  but  chiefly  in  the  hilly  part  of  Lan- 
fLiedoc.  There  are  also  a  number  of'^wire  works  in 
ranee,  in  which,  as  in  the  blast  furnaces,  there  has 
been;  since  1790,  a  progressive  but  very  slow  in- 
crease, altogether  different  from  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  iron^works  of  England  previous  to  181 5.  The 
stationary  diaracter  of  these  works  has  evidently 
been  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  fuel  and  of  water 
communication;  disadvantages  which  prevent  the 
hardware  manufactures  from  being  concentrated 
in  cities  or  populous  districts,  and  cause  them  to 
be  spread  over  the  country  in  petty  towns  or  vil« 
lages,  with  a  very  limited  division  of  labour,  and  a 
consequent  inferiority  of  execution.  The  result  is, 
that  France  does  not  export  hardware,  and  that  in  no- 
thing is  the  Inferiority  of  domestic  accommodation 
in  that  country  more  conspicuous  than  in  articles 
which  belong  to  the  province  of  the  locksmith  and 
cutler.  The  amount  of  pig  iron  annually  made  in 
France  appears  (Chaptal,  Vol.  II.  p.  154)  to  be 
about  100,000  tons.  The  value  of  the  hardware 
of  the  kingdom,  inclusive  of  cutlery,  arms,  and 
other  articles  of  nic6  workmanship,  is  computed  at 
L.  8,000,000  or  L.  9,000,000  Sterling.  The  annual 
import  of  iron  and  steel  is  only  from  L.  2,000,000 
to  L.  3,000,000.  In  copper,  the  case  is  different, 
the  importations  greatly  exceeding  the  home  pro- 
duce.   Of  lead,  also,  the  chief  part  is  imported. 

In  this  department  France  possesses,  both  from 
physical  causes  and  from  long  established  manufac- 
ture, a  decided  superiority.  Mulberry  trees  were 
introduced  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  were  first 
planted,  not  in  the  south,  but  in  Uie  central  part 
of  the  kingdom,  hear  Tours.  That  town  was  the 
seat  of  the  earliest  silk  manufactures,  and  it  was 
not  till  1600  that  the  culture  of  the  mulberry  was 
carried  southward.    It  is  now  prosecuted  in  twelve 


departments,  which,  in  1812,  produced  as  follows 
(Chaptal,  Vol.  I.  p.  181): 


Silk  in  Cocoons. 

Indre  et  Loire,        35,500 

Allier, 

Ain, 

Loire, 


Isere, 

Ardecbe, 

Drome, 


6,175,800 


Silk  in  Cocoons, 
/frf. 

Brought  over,  6,175,800 


6,300  Vaucluse, 
12,500  Gard, 
35,500  Herai^lt, 
1,847,000  Mouths  of  tlie 
2,737,000     Rhone, 
1 ,502,000  Var, 


2,200,000 

1,710,000 

466,000 

878,000 
210,000 

11,654,800 


The  mulberry  thrives  in  a  variety  of  soils,  and 
may  be  planted  with  success  in  neglected  borders 
or  in  waste  lands ;  the  labours  of  the  silk-worm  last 
only  six  weeks,  afler  which  the  cocoons  are  ia 
a  state  to  be  purchased  for  winding  or  carding. 
These  processes  reduce  Che  quantity  so  much,  that 
the  produce  of  an  average  year  does  not  exceed 
560,000  lbs.  sole  grize,  worth  20s.  or  21s.  the  lb. ; 
and  322,000  lbs.  organzined  silk,  at  25s. 

To  this  is  to  be  added  an  equal  quanti^  of  fb* 
reign  silk  imported,  chiefly  from  Italy.  The  cost 
of  manufacture  nearly  doubles  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  in  the  plainer  qualities,  and  in  the  highly 
finished,  such  as  fine  ribbons,  may  be  said  to  triple  it. 

Slate  of  the  Silk  Manufacture  in  1812. 


Looms. 

Workmen* 

Tours, 

320 

960 

Gauge  (in  Languedoc),  (stocking 

looms). 

922 

1000 

Avignon, 

1600 

5000 

Nimes, 

4900 

13,700 

St  Chammond  and  St  Etienne, 

to  the  west  of  Lyons ;  ribbons 

chiefiy, 

8200 

15,450 

Lyons, 

10,700 

15,500 

Paris  also  contains  extensive  silk  manufactures. 
As  the  persons  indirectly  supported  by  such  a 
branch  greatly  exceed  the  number  of  weavers,  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  compute  at  60,000  or  70,000  the 
individuals,  young  and  old,  supported  in  Lyons  and 
its  district,  by  the  silk  trade  in  all  its  difierent 
stages.  This  important  manufacture,  has  under- 
gone considerable  fluctuations,  having  suffered  a  di- 
minution, previous  to  1790,  from  the  general  in- 
troduction of  cottons,  and  having  felt  severely  the 
calamities  of  the  Revolution,  which  necessarily  re- 
duced the  consumption  of  an  article  of  luxury.  *At 
present  the  amount  of  the  silk  manufacture  of  Franee 
IS  nearly  L.  5,000,000,  a  sum  equal  indeed  to  its 
amount  in  1790,  but  which  shows  that  this  manu* 
facture  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  population,— a  consequence*  doubtless,  of  the 
cheapness  and  beauty  of  the  cotton  fabrics.  The 
export  of  French  silkr  is  about  a  third  of  the  quan- 
tity made. 

Leather  in  France  is  not  taxed  as  with  us,  and  the  Louher. 
effects  of  the  exemption  are  apparent  in  the  price 
of  the  articles  of  which  it  is  the  chief  material;  all  of 
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which  are  cheaper  by  a  third  than  in  England.  The 
value  of  leather  annually  prepared  for  sale  in  France 
is  (Chaptal»  Vol.  II.  p.  187)  nearly  L.  3,000,000 
Sterling ;  when  made  up  into  articles  as  boots,  shoes, 
saddles,  harness^  its  value  is  nearly  double. 

Jewellery,  as  well  as  watch  and  clock  making,  are 
carried  to  a  considerable  extent  in  France,  particu- 
larly at  Paris ;  a  time-tpiece  is  there  a  much  more 
frequent  article  of  ornamental  furniture  than  in 
England,  and  the  number  of  new  watches  made  an- 
nually in  the  kingdom,  is  not  less  than  300,000 ;  al- 
together, the  value  of  these  different  kinds  of  work- 
manship amounts  to  L.  1,500,000  of  which  more 
than  the  half  is  made  in  the  capital.  The  works  in 
bronze,  belong  still  more  particularly  to  the  capital, 
and  form,  in  their  different  branches  and  stages,  of 
which  gilding  is  the  chief,  a  farther  annual  value  of 
L.  1,500,000  Sterling. 

Paris  is  remarkable  for  other  fabrics  of  taste  and 
luxury ;  in  particular,  the  porcelain  of  Sdvres  near 
St  Cloud,  and  the  beautiful  but  very  expensive  ta- 
pestry of  the  Gobelins.  The  materials  of  the  latter 
are  silk  and  the  finest  woollen  thread ;  the  subjects 
woven  into  the  work  are  taken  from  paintings  exe- 
cuted on  purpose.  Both  the  establishments  have 
been  long  conducted  by  government  at  a  sacrifice, 
and  both  are  now  on  a  reduced  scale,  the  articles 
being  far  too  costly  for  private  individuals.  The  lat-. 
ter  are  more  frequently  purchasers  of  passementerie, 
by  which  is  understood  artificial  flowers,  fringes, 
gold  and  silver  lace,  with  a  variety  of  trifling  but 
tasteful  articles,  all  sufficiently  adapted  to  a  city 
where  so  much  more  is  thought  of  display  than  of 
utiliiy. 

The  value  of  all  the  soap  made  in  France  is  com* 
puted  at  L.  1,400,000.  The  main  ingredient  is  olive 
oil,  and  Marseilles  was  formerly  tlie  seat  of  this 
manufacture  for  almost  all  France;  an  advantage 
owing  both  to  the  extent  of  the  olive-grounds  in  the 
south-east  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  vicinity  of  Mar- 
seilles to  Italy,  the  Levant,  and  Spain,  whence  soda 
and  olive  oil  were  imported  in  vast  quantities.  The 
disorders  of  the  Revolution^  and  the  establishment 
of  similaE  manufactures  in  other  parts  of  France^ 
have  caused  to  Marseilles  the  loss  of  a  third  of  its 
soap  works;  they  are  still,  however,  very  exten- 
sive. Of  the  oil  used  in  France,  whale-oil  forms  a 
very  small  proportioa;  the  great  supply  is  of  vege- 
table oil,  viz4  the  rape  and  cole-seed  of  the  north 
and  the  olive-oil  of  the  south.  The  collective  value 
of  these  is  very  considerable, — not  short  (Chaptal, 
I.  D«.  186)  of  L.  3,000,000  Sterling,  almost  all  con- 
sumed in  France,  where  lamps  instead  of  candles  are 
in  very  genenal  use. 

Beer,,  formerly  little  drank  in  France,  has  be- 
come of  extended  consumption  since  1790;  but 
even  at  present,  the  quantity  used  does-  not  exceed 
L.  2,000,000  Sterling,  its  place  being  supplied  by 
cyder  in  the  north,  and  by  wine  in  the  south.  The 
consumption  which  corresponds  to  that  of  our  home 
made  spirits,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  to  that  of  our 
rum,  is  in  brandy,  of  which  the  value  annually  made 
is  between  L.  2,000,000  and  L.  3,000,000  Sterling. 
Farther,  there  are  at  Paris  a  number  of  establish- 
ments very  recently  formed  for  the  singuUr  purpose 


of  dittilling  from  potatoes  a  spirituous  liquor  wliicb 
(Chapul,  Vol.  II.  p.  197)  has  been  generally  ap- 
proved, and  has  been  brought  into  competition  with 
brandy. 

Of  hats,  an  article  which  in  France  is  made  more 
durable,  but  much  less  light  and  pleasant  than  ia 
England,  the  manufactures,  formerly  concentrated 
at  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  are  now  diffused  throughout 
several  towns;  the  value  annually  made  is  about 
L.  1,000^000  Sterling.  Perfumery  is  made  exten- 
sively in  the  south,  where,  from  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  aromatic  plants  are  ubundant  Paper  being 
exempt  from  the  heavy  duties  of  England,  is  sold 
in  France  on  very  reasonable  terms,  while  in  quality 
it  is  equal  to  our  own.  The  value  annually  used  in 
printing,  in  writing,  and  in  the  hanging  of  roomSt  ia 
computed  at  fully  L.  1,000,000  Sterling.  Of  glass^ 
the  manufacture  has  been  much  improved  and  ex- 
tended during  the  present  age.  Wnether  for  mir« 
rors,  foir  windows,  or  for  bottles,  tliis  article  in 
France  is  good  and  of  a  moderate  price.  The 
number  of  glass-houses  in  1818  was  185;  the  value 
of  their  manufacture  L.  900,000.  As  to  earthen* 
ware,  it  is  only  since  1790  that  English  pottery  haa 
been  successfullv  imitated  in  France.  It  is  now. 
made  to  the  value  of  L.  200,000  or  L.300,000> 
while  the  coarse,  earthenware,  fabricated  in  almost 
every  province  of  the  kingdom,  is  computed  at 
L.  600,000. 

Saltpetre,  till  lately  a  monopoUzed  manufacture^ 
is  now  unrestricted,  and  is  made  to  the  value 
of  somewhat  more  than  L.  100,000  annually.  Sul- 
phuric acid  has,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  been  greatly  lowered  in  price  and  increas* 
ed  in  quantity ;  its  annual  ibanufacture  represents  a 
value  of  nearly  L.  300,000.  Muriatic  acid  is  used 
in  whitening  linen  and  cotton,  and  is  made  to  aa 
annual  value  of  L.  100,000.  Soda  is  manufrc? 
tured  in  France  to  the  value  of  L.  100,000;  cog* 
peras  L.  100,000;  alum  L.  250,000. 

Summartf  qf  the  computed  Value  of  Goods  annualhf 

manufactured  in  France* 

WooUen  manufactures,  fully  .            9,000.000 

Cottons,  nearly                •  .              8,000,000 

Hardware,            •            .  .             9,000,000 

Canvas,  linen,  lace,  camhriC|  •          10,000,000 

Silk,  nearly                  .  .                5,000,000 

Leather,                  •  •                 6,000,000 

Jewellery,  watches,,  clocks,  .            1 ,500,000 

J3ronze>            .                 .  .             1,500,000 

Soap,                 .            .  .              1,400,000 

Spirituous  liquors,            .  •              2,400,000 

Beef,  .  -  2,000,000 
Cyder  and  perry  (wine  reckoned  under 

agriculture).                •-  •             2,000,000 

Hau,                .                .  .              1,000,000 

Starch  and  perfumery,  .                1 ,500,000 

Paper,                     .  .                 1,000,000 

Glass,                   ..  .                     900,000 

Earthenware  and  pottery^  •              800,000 

All  lesser  manufaaures^  •             13,000,000 

Tot^J,        L.76,000,000 
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Muufae.  Labour  in  Pluris  is  as  mueh  dearer  relatively  to 
*J"*J^  the  provincial  towns  of  France,  as  labour  in  Lon- 
Q^^^^^^u^  don  relatively  to  those  of  England.  It  still  remains 
•errationi.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  remove  from  our  capital  some  manufac« 
tureSy  which  have  been  most  injudiciously  establish- 
ed there ;  but  the  French  have  carried  this  falscT 
calculation  much  farther,  Paris  being  the  centre  not 
only  of  omamental  fabrics,  such  as  jewellery,  bronze, 
sculpture,  cabinet  making,  but  of  a  number  of  coar- 
ser employments,  which  a  very  slight  change  of  plan 
might*  transfer  to  a  cheaper  quarter.  There  are  at 
Paris  periodical  esUiibitions  of  French  manufacture 
held  once  in  three  or  four  years ;  the  last  (in  August 
1819)  WM  very  brilliant,  and  honoured  by  the  pre- 
tence of  the  king,  the  princes,  the  nobUity,  and  all 
eminent  men  of  ficlenoe.  There  is  also  in  that  capi- 
tal a  Conservatoire  dee  Art$  €f  MStiers,  a  collection, 
on  a  large  scale,  of  models  of  all  instruments  or  ma« 
chines  that  relate  to  arts  and  manufactures. 

To  make  regulations  for  the  mode  of  manufacture 
was  formerly  a  favourite  course  with  government  in 
England  as  in  France ;  but  the  existence  of  a  repre- 
sentative body,  and,  above  all,  the  revolution  of 
1688,  caused  many  of  these  enactments  to  fall  into 
disuse  among  us,  at  the  time  when  they  were  main- 
tained among  our  neighbours  with  inBexible  rigour. 
From  the  time  of  Colbert  ( 1660)  the  French  ordon^ 
nances  prescribed  peremptorily  the  length  and  breadth 
of  merges,  of  druggets,  in  short,  of  every  kind  of  cloth 
calculated  for  export,  under  the  plausible  idea,  that 
all  these  precautions  were  necessary  to  establish  a 
reputation  for  quality.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  these 
-rules  were  desired  by  the  manufacturers  themselves, 
«nd  were  long  considered  the  safeguard  .of  French 
industry.  A  change  introduced  in  1779,  and  which 
gave  leave  to  every  manufacturer  to  follow  his  own 
method,  provided  he  distinguished  the  goods  thus 
made  from  those  that  were  in  conformity  with  the 
regulations,  was  of  very  short  duration.  The  power 
of  habit  and  prejudice  prevailed.  New  ordonnances^ 
issued  the  succeeding  year,  revived  the  former  limi- 
tations^  and  the  manufactures  of  France  were  not 
put  on  an  unrestricted  footing  till  the  revolution. 
Much  inconvenience  had  also  been  sustained  from 
the  absurd  law  whicli  prevented  a  workman  from  set- 
tling in  business  in  any  town,  except  that  in  which 
he  had  served  an  apprenticeship.  This  law  was  abro- 
gated in  1767- 

The  manufacturmg  industry  of  France  is  confined, 
far  more  than  ours,  to  the  home  market,  whether 
we  look  to  the  supply  of.  the  raw  material,  or  to  the 
export  of  the  finished  articles.  Her  imports  arc 
large'  only  in  cotton  and  silk ;  in  wool  and  iron  they 
are  not  considerable ;  while  in  flax,  bemp,  and  lea- 
ther they  may  be  termed  insignificant.  In  exports 
the  limitation  is  still  more  striking;  her  hardwaroi 
her  linen,  her  woollens,  her  cotton,  her  leather,  and, 
in  a  great  measure,  her  silk,  being  confined  to  the 
home  market,— a  restriction  owing  partly  to  our  ma- 
nufacturing superiority,  more  to  the  capital  of  our 
merchants,  and  their  ability  to  give  long  credit. 
The  productive  industry  of  France  is  consequently 
much  less  subject  than  ours  to  sudden  fluctuation. 
It  follows  nearly  the  same  routine  year  after  year. 
On  the  occurrence  of  a  war,  -or  other  political 


change,  the  commerce  and  manufactnres  of  our  •  MMwIae- 
neighoours,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Talleyrand  (Letter  ^^^'^ 
to  Mr  Fox,  Ist  April  liB06),  se  replient  sur  eux~mi» 
mes*  Need  more  be  added,  to  snow  the  error  of 
those  who  maintain  that,  half  a  century  ago,  her  ma- 
nufactures were  of  great  amount,  that  they  were  al- 
most entirely  suspended  by  the  Revolution,  and  in- 
debted for  their  subsequent  revival  to  the  exertions 
of  the  government.  The'  fluctuations,  at  no  time  of 
great  amount,  have  related  chiefly  to  the  export 
trade,  and  owed  their  origin  to  the  general  hostilities 
of  1793. 

An  analysis  of  the  causes  of  success  in  manufacture 
is  instructive,  as  showing  that  excellence,  where  it 
exists,  is  the  natural  result  of  specific  causes^  and  by 
no  means  a  consequence  of  that  general  superiority, 
the  belief  of  which  is  so  dear  to  the  vanity  of  every 
nation.  The  individual  talents  of  workmen  in  France 
and  England  may  fairly  be  considered  on  a  {>ar ;  th^ 
quickness  and  activity  of  the  French  being  counter* 
poised  by  their  volatUity  and  want  of  adherence  to 
a  given  object.  The  leading  advantage  of  their  ma- 
nufactures, is  solidity,  arising  from  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  labour  and  raw  materials.  Hence  the 
durability  of  their  woollens  and  silks.  Hence  also 
the  cheapness  of  their  paper  and  leather.  The  points 
of  inferiority  are  much  more  numerous,  but  may  be 
almost  all  traced  to  one  cause — ^an  imperfect  divi* 
'sion  of  labour.  In  England,  the  facility  of  water 
communication  may  be  said  to  unite  several  towns 
into  one,  facilitating  the  division  of  employment,  and 
overcoming  the  disadvantages  of  a  separate  and  remote 

Cosition ;  but  in  French  towns,  instead  of  the  inha- 
itants  limiting  themselves  to  a  few  manufactures  of 
kindred  character,  there  prevails  a  habit  of  endea* 
vouring  to  make  every  thing  on  the  spot.  Lyons, 
Rouen,  Lille,  are  populous  cities,  and  entitled  to 
rank  with  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Leeds ;  but  there 
must  end  the  parallel ;  for  St  Etienne  forms  a  poor 
counterpoise  to  Sheffield,  and  Birmingham,  with  se* 
veral  of  our  otlier  towns,  is  without  a  rival.  In  short, 
it  may  be  assumed  generally,  that,  in  a  French  town 
of  equal  size,  the  work,  not  only  of  manufacturers, 
but  of  artizans^  is,  even  in  the  case  of  ingenious  indi* 
viduals,  much  less  nice  and  accurate  than  in  Eng- 
land. 

It  remains  to  compare  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
numufactures  of  France  and  Britain.  Adopting  the 
amounts  given  by  Colquhoun  and  Chaptal,  we  find 
the  .manufactures  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  including 
mines  and  minerals,  estimated  by  the  former,  for  the 
year  181 2,  at  *  -  L.  193,000^000 

Supposing  the  decrease  in  price  since 
1812  balanced  by  the  increase  of 
quantity,  we  have  to  deduct  the  £x- 
'  cise  and  other  duties,  which,  though 
drawn  back  on  our  exports,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  above  estimate,  and 
form  about  -  «  23,000,000 


Value  of  our  manufiictures  without  du- 
ties, -  -  L.  100,000,000 

Of  which  (see  our  article  Ekglamd, 
p.  182)  there  are  exported  about         40,000,000 

Consumed  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  60,000,000 
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Conmeroe,  In  France^  the  amount  of  manufacturetj 
^^  including  mines  and  minerals,  is  u 

bout  L.  76,000»000,  of  which  the  ex- 


FRANCE. 


ports  form  only 
The  home  consumption. 


L.  6,000,000 
70,000,000 


The  large  addition  for  difference  in  the  value  of 
money,  which  we  made  in  the  case  of  agricultural 
produce,  is  not  applicable  here ;  several  of  the  arti- 
cles, as  hardware  and  cotton,  being  dearer  than  in 
England,  while  others,  such  as  linen,  are  very  little 
cheaper ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  to  bring  prices  to  a 
level,  the  calculator  ought  to  take  into  account  the 
superior  durability  of  several  kinds  of  French  goods. 
The  result  is^  that  the  population  of  FVance,  which 
to  ours  is  as  90  to  60,  consumes  manufactures  only 
In  the  proportion  of  70  to  .60--4I  difference  not  a 
little  remarkable,  and  owing  partly  to  the  coarser  dress 
of  our  southern  neighbours,  but  more  to  the  large 
proportion  of  their  agriculturists ;  a  class  accustomed 
to  make  for  themselves  a  variety  of  articles,  both  of 
clothing  and  furniture,  for  which  the  more  busy  in- 
habitants of  towns  resort  to  the  manufiictory.  This 
important  distinction,  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
practice,  in  French  towns,  of  making  articles  of  all 
Kinds  on  the  spot,  will  explain  a  number  of  points  at 
present  involved  in  obscurity  to  an  English  observer ; 
auch  as  the  limited  intercourse  by  travelling  in  France, 
the  want  of  bustle  in  the  shops,  the  rarity  of  exten- 
sive partnerships,  and  the  multiplicity  of  individuals, 
who,  though  possessed  of  some  patrimony,  are  con- 
tent to  follow  a  petty  business,  either  alone,  or  with 
a  single  assistant — the  whole  exhibiting  a  very  back- 
ward state  of  productive  industTj,  whether  we  view 
it  In  an  agricultural,  a  manufacturings  or  a  commer- 
cial seqse* 

Has  England  reason  to  dread  the  rivalship  of 
French  manufactures  in  foreign  markets?  Not,  if 
we  are  to  draw  an  inference  mm  the  customhouse 
duties  in  France,  which  are  maintained  less  as  a 
fouree  of  revenue,  than  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  our  goods— a  singular  precaution  against  a  coun- 
try, where  labour  is  so  much  dearer.  The  FVench 
are  deficient  in  several  main  points ;  in  water  com- 
munication, in  fuel,  in  capita),  and,  above  all,  in 
tlie  habits  formed  by  the  long  transaction  of  busi* 
oess  on  a  large  scale.  We  may  thus  be  tranquil  in 
regard  to  rivalship,  from  the  natives  of  that  or  of  any 
country  on  the  Continent;  but  by  no  means  in  re- 
gard to  the  emigration  of  our  own  capitalists  and 
workmen,  if  our  present  scale  of  expence  and  taxa- 
tion  be  continued.  These  would  soon  find  the  means 
of  overcoming  existing  disadvantages.  They  would 
carry  with  them  capital  and  experience.  The  choice 
of  a  maritime  situation  would  obviate  the  want  of  ca- 
nals, and  our  customhouse  restrictions,  however  they 
might  obstruct  the  import  of  their  goods  Into  Eng- 
land, would,  of  course,  be  unavailing,  to  prevent 
their  rivalling  us  in  the  American  or  other  fbreign 
markets. 

VIL  CoMMRaCE,  COLONIES,  FISHERIES,  8HIPPIKO. 

Commetce.  The  official  returns  of  French  imports  and  exports 
we^l^blished  in  a  very  circumstantial  manner  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution^  particularly  for  the  years 


17679  1788,  1789,  which  were^  doubtless,  those  in  ConaoK, 
which  the  commercial  exchansei  between  ftdmce     ^ 
and  her  neighbours  were  carried  to  the  greatest^ 
amount.    T^  annual  exports  then  were. 


To  Spain,  above 

To  Switxerland, 

To  Italy, 

To  Hamburgh  (chiefly  in  sugar  from 

Domingo), 
To  the  rest  of  Germany, 
To  the  Baltic, 
To  Holland, 
To  England, 
To  the  Levant, 

(Of  which  nearly  half  to  Smyrna.) 
To  St  Domingo  and  all  other  parts, 


L.  8,000,000 

700,000 

1,500,000 


St 


2,000,000 
2,000,000 
800,000 
2,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 

5,000,000 


In  all,        L.  20^000,000 

Of  this  amount  there  was  in  wine,  brandy,  com,  snd 
other  products  of  the  soil,        «-        L.  10,000,000 
Raw  materials  for  manufactures,  2,000,000 

Manufactured  goods,  -  •         6,500,000 

Miscellaneous  articles,  -  •       1,500,000 

The  war  of  1798,  by  bringing  in  hostility  to  tks 
French,  every  oontieuous  state,  except  Switserissd, 
reduced  greatly  their  commercial  exchanges;  obli- 
ging them  to  desist  from  exporting  a  number  of  sr* 
tides,  and  to  raise  or  fabricate  others,  for  which 
they  had  depended  on  their  neighbours.  This  inter- 
ruption of  intercourse  continued,  either  by  sea  or 
land,  during  nsore  than  twenty  years ;  and,  since  tbt 
peace  of  181 4,  the  relations  of  the  commerdal  worid 
have  been  too  unsettled  to  admit  of  forming  condu* 
sive  inferences  from  the  returns  oi  any  particular 
year.  At  present,  however,  the  imports  and  exports 
of  Fhmce  are  less' than  before  the  revolution,  and  af- 
ford a  striking  contrast  to  the  rapid  extension  of  fo- 
reign trade  in  a  country  possessing  the  comaaand  of 
the  sea.  It  Is  well  that  our  statements,  in  regard  to 
the  manufactures  of  France,  precede  the  notice  of 
her  commerce,  as  they  enable  ue  to  conceive  with 
how  little  foreign  intercourse  a  very  numerous  popo- 
lation  conducts  its  productive  industry. 

The  com,  the  hemp,  the  flax,  die  tallow,  which  N«t^<' 
form  such  important  articles  of  export  from  the  north  ^^^^ 
of  Europe  to  England,  are  comparatively  unnecessaxy 
to  France*  Their  timber  and  pitch  are  imported 
there ;  but  the  quantities  required  by  a  people  where 
8hlp*building  is  so  limited,  are  necessarily  of  little 
consequencew  The  farther  artides  of  import  are  uron, 
copper,  lead,  salt,  fish,  all  likewise  on  a  small  scaler 
The  returns  from  FVanoe  are  no  longer  In  the  sugar 
and  cofiee,  which,  before  the  loss  of  St  Domingo, 
furnished  an  annual  export  to  the  north  of  fully  two 
millions  sterling.  They  are  limited  to  wine  and  bran- 
dy— luxuries  of  which  the  consumption  is  confined 
to  a  few  large  towns,  such  as  Petersburg,  Hamburgh, 
Stockholm,  Dantzic. 

With  Germany,  at  least  with  the  centre  and  tooth 
of  Germany,  the  exchanges  of  FVance  are  carried  oo 
b^  a  tedious  land  carriage,  or  by  a  still  more  tedious 
nver  navigation.    Here  are  no  canals  to  faciliute 
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Commeicey  the  conveyance  of  bulky  commodities;  all  proceed 
&<^  in  a  Blow  routincy  except  horses  and  horned  cattlei 
which  are  imported  into  France  in  considerable  num- 
berpy  and  made  to  travel  with  expedition.  In  regard 
to  the  Netherlands  the  case  is  different.  With  wem 
there  is  an  easy  communication  by  sea,  and^  as  far 
as  regards  French  FJanders  and  part  of  Picardy^  a 
still  more  easy  communication  by  canals.  From  die 
southern  part  of  the  Netherlands  the  imports  inro  ^ 
France  are  coal,  hemp,  flax^  fine  linen.  From  Hol«  * 
land,  spirituous  liquors,  spices,  butter,  cheese.  The  re- 
turns from  France  are  chiefly  wine,  silks,  brandy,dried 
fruit.  When  the  Netherlands  were  subject  to  France, 
this  intercourse  was  very  active;  but  since  1814,  it 
is  much  impeded  by  restrictions  on  both  sides. 

From  Italy  France  imports  raw  silk,  corn,  rice, 
oiive  oil,  and  fruit,  chiefly  lemons,  oranges,  figs, 
raisins.  The  returns,  various  in  kind  but  small  in 
quantity,  consist  of  wine,  brandy,  cattle,  woollens, 
linen,  leather,  hats,  stockings,  jewellery,  glass,  hard- 
ware. From  the  Levant  the  imports,  though  less 
than  formerly,  still  consist  of  raw  silk,  cotton,  wool, 
corn,  dried  fruits.  The  exports,  manufactured  silks, 
woollens,  stockings,  aod^  in  a  small  degree,  hard- 
ware, paper,  liqueurs-,  linens,  (ace.  With  Spain  the 
intercourse  is  more  extensive.  The  exports  from 
France  are  com,  flour,  salt  fish,  wine,  brandy,  also 
woollens,  cottons,  silks,  leather,  linen>  lace,  hats ;  all 
articles  that  have  passed  through  some  process  of 
manufacture,  and  bear  testimony  to  the  industry  of 
the  French.  The  Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  true 
to  their  character,  make  no  returns  but  in  produce 
and  raw  materials,  viz.  wool,  silk,  fruit,  sweet  wines, 
along  with  some  iron  and  copper.  With  Portugal 
the  trade  of  France  is  not  considerable,  the  staple 
products  (wine  and  brandy)  being  the  same  in  both 
countries. 

'  Were  congeniality  of  feeling,  either  in  an  indivi- 
dual or  a  national  sense,  the  regulator  of  commerce, 
the  intercourse  between  the  French  and  Americans 
would  be  great;  for  no  nations  ever  sympathized  more 
cordially  with  the  sufferings  of  each  other,  or  were 
wore  decided  in  ascribing  them  to  the  aggressions 
of  England.  But  a  mutual  want  of  capital  restricts 
the  connection.  The  Americans  require  long  ere* 
dit,  and  to  give  credit  exceeds  the  means  of  the 
French.  The  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  of  the 
United  States  are  paid  partly  by  wine  and  brandy, 
but  in  a  very  slight  degree  by  manufactures.  This 
Wanch  of  trade  will  increase  with  the  population 
and  wealth  of  the  United  States;  but  the  most  ready 
means  of  extending  French  commerce  would  be 
with  Bngland — a  country  of  customers,  whose  acti- 
vity  supplies  them  with  the  means  of  giving  in  ex« 
change  a  number  of  useful  commodities.  At  pre- 
sent Uie  intercourse  is  considerable,  but  a  partial  re^ 
duction  of  the  customhouse  duties^  on  both  sides, 
would  extend  greatly  the  imports  from  England, 
viz.  cottons,  hardware,  earthenware,  copper,  tin, 
coals,— while  it  would  give  a  correspondent  ineaease 
to  the  French  exporu,  of  which  the  staple  articles 


are  wine  and  brandy ;  the  smaller  silks,  olive  oD,  fruit,  ConuMcce, 
butter,  poultry,  and,  when  our  laws  allow,  corn  and  _f^_ 
btttcher*meat.  In  the  import  of  the  produce  of  the  ^'^'V^^ 
soil  from  France,  our  course  would  be  clear  and  di- 
rect,  our  climate  not  admitting  of  the  growth  of  the 
vine,  the  olive,  or  the  mulberry ;  but,  in  regard  to 
manufactures,  it  is  a  matter  of  nicety  to  say  in  what 
articles  an  exchange  would  take  place,  our  late  im« 
provements  in  machinery  counterbalancmg  the  cheap 
labour  of  France  in  several  branches  (such  as  lace), 
in  which  our  competition  would  formerly  have  been 
hopeless.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  there  would 
be  a  series  of  varied  and  extensive  exchanges,  not 
so  much  perhaps  in  distinct  articles,  as  in  different 
qualities  or  shades  of  quality  in  the  same  article  or 
branch  of  manufacture.  These  exchanges  are  ne- 
cessary for  completing  assortments  in  shops,  in  ware- 
houses, in  shipments,  and  their  extent  would  be  such 
as  to  be  comprehended  only  by  those  who  are  fami- 
liar with  the  endless  ramifications  of  manufacture, 
or  who  are  aware  of  the  striking  exemplification  of 
this  truth,  afforded  by  our  intercourse  with  France, 
in  the  auspicious  interval  between  the  commercial 
treaty  in  1786  and  the  rupture  in  I79S.  * 

The  chief  commercial  business  of  Paris  is  neces*  I'l^^uig 
sarily  inland,  but  it  is  the  centre  of  exchange  transac-  ^^^^'^ 
tions  for  France,  foreign  as  well  as  inland ;  as  London 
is  for  England,  and  Amsterdam  for  Holland.    Ha]{re 
de  Grace  is  the  channel  of  the  maritime  intercourse 
of  the  capital,— the  outlet  for  its  exports,  and  the 
medium  through  which  it  receives  colonial  produce, 
raw  materials,  and  foreign  manufactures.    Bordeaux 
is  a  seaport  of  great  activity,  as  well  for  the  export 
of  wine  and  brandy,  as  for  the  import  of  sugar,  cof- 
fee, and  cotton.  Marseilles,  a  larger  but  a  less  bust- 
ling city,  continues  tlie  emporium  for  the  trade  with 
Itiuy  and  the  Levant.    Nantes  has  sufiered  greatly 
by  the  loss  of  St  Domingo,  as  well  as  by  the  aboh- 
tion  of  the  slave-trade,  of  which  it  was  the  centre. 
It  still  exports  to  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  linen, 
hardware,  printed  cottons,  and,  like  Bordeaux,  re* 
ceives,    in  return,  sugar,  coffee,  and  raw  cotton. 
Rouen,  though  accessible  to  vessels  of  burden,  is, 
like  Lyons  and  Lille,  chiefly  remarkable  for  manu- 
factures. 

The  currency  of  France  is  almost  entirely  metal*  Ciurrcccy. 
lie,  there  being  only  one  bank  (la  Banyuede  France)^ 
the  circulation  of  which  is,  in  a  manner,  confined  to 
the  metropolis;  the  branch  banks  at  Lyons  and  Rouen 
finding  it  very  difficult  to  extend  their  issues*  The 
Bank  of  France  is  a  very  solid  establishment,  possess* 
ing  funds  to  the  amount  of  L.4,5(X),000,  while  its 
paper  in  circulation  seldom  exceeds  L.3,000,000* 
Though,  on  all  permanent  loans,  the  rate  of  interest 
in  France  is  considerably  higher  than  with  us,  being 
generally  from  6  to  7  per  ccrU^  the  bank  discounts 
mercantile  bills  at  so  low  a  rate  as  4  per  cent*  The 
amount  of  metallic  currency  in  France  cannot  be 
short  of  L.SO,000,000  or  L.90>000,000  Sterling,  and 
the  general  introduction  o(  bank  notes  would  eflect 
a  saving  to  the  nation  of  L.2,000,060  or  L.S,000,000 


vox*.  lY.  PAHT  II. 


*  See  our  article  on  Cottom  MANurACTuRSy  p«  405. 
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Fairs. 


Comineroe,  annuallyl    Saving  banks,  caisses  d^^rgne,  have  been 
^^       lately  introduced  at  Paris. 

Land  carriage  in  France  costs  only  from  Ss.  to 
^s.  6d, per  cvoU  for  100  miles;  a  cheapness  which 
facilitates  the  transport  of  merchandise  to  the  va* 
rious  annual  fairs  which  are  still  held  in  every  great 
town  in  the  kingdom^  exactly  as  was  done  by  our 
forefathers  a  century  ago.  This  periodical  routine 
begins  by  the  foire  de  LongcJiamps^  which  is  held 
annually  at  Paris  in  spring,  and  is  followed  by  a  long 
list  of  provincial  fairs,  of  which  the  chief  are  those 
of  Beaucaire  in  Languedoc,  and  Guibray  in  Nor- 
mandy. 
Weights  and  The  weights  and  measures  of  France  were  reduc« 
Measons.  gjj^  ^g  jg  ^^jj  known,  to  a  very  simple  and  uniform 
scale  soon  af^er  the  Revolution,  but  there  has  been 
much  difficulty  in  accustoming  the  inhabitants^  par- 
ticularly in  country  districts,  to  the  adoption  of  the 
new  system,  which  unluckily  preserved  none  of  the 
names  with  which  they  were  familiar.  In  1812,  a 
kind  of  compromise  took  place,  government  sanc- 
tioning the  retention  of  the  old  names,  such  as  pounds, 
ounces,  ells,  and  bushels,  but  requiring  that  their 
contents  should  be  calculated  by  a  reference  to  the 
new  standard.  It  is,  accordingly,  on  this  footing 
that  business  is  now  transacted  ia  France.  The  new 
weights  and  measures  are,  in  general,  larger  by  a 
fraction  than  the  old,  and  the  use  of  the  latter  as 
prohibited  by  Jaw. 

Colonies.  The  colonial  possessions  of  France  arc  quite  un- 

suited  to  her  greatness  in  other  respects.     The  in- 
surrection engendered  by  the  Revolution  deprived 
her  of  the  western  half  of  St  Domingo,  a  rich  and 
beautiful  territory  containing  formerly  more  negroes, 
and  exporting  more  produce,  than  all  the  British 
West  Indies  together.     The   French  government 
seems  to  have  relinqubhed  the  hope  of  regaining 
this  country,  at  least  by  military  means,  and  to  li* 
mit  their  ambition  to  their  remaining  colonies,  Mar- 
tinique, Guadaloupe,  and  Cayenne.     The  two  first 
are,  like  most  of  our  West  India  islands,  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent,  but  capable  of  much  im- 
provement.    The  petty  island  of  Marie  Galante  is 
in  a  similar  state,  but  Cayenne  forms  a  part  of  a  most 
extensive  tract,  of  which  one  corner  only  is  as  yet 
rendered  productive,  and  which  may  eventually  be- 
come a  great  settlement,  though  on  the  score  of 
health  it  is  as  unpromising  as  the  adjacent  colonies 
of  Demarara  and  Surinam.     Before  the  loss  of  St 
Domingo  the  annual  import  into  France  amounted 
to   70,000  hhds.  of  Muscovado   or   brown   sugar, 
60,000  hhds.  clayed,  and  nearly  20,000  of  fine  clay< 
ed.     Of  this  very  large  supply  there  were  exported 
nearly  40,000  hhds.  of  brown,  and  above  60,000  hhds. 
of  clayed,  forming,  exclusive  of  any  duty,  an  an- 
nual value  of  between  1^2,000,000  and  L.S,000,000 
Sterling,  and  affording  a  roost  acceptable  exchange 
for  a  number  of  imported  commodities.     But  the  far 
greater  part  of  this  import  has  long  been  lost  to 
France,  no  sugar  is  now  exported  from  that  country, 
wliile,  of  the  quantity  required  for  its  consumption, 
and  amounting  to  about  L.2,000,000  Sterling,  a  con- 
siderable part  is  received  from  England  and  the 
Spanish  West  Indies. 


In  Africa  the  French  possess  Goree  and  some  fac*  Conupeice, 
tories  near  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal.  In  the  East 
they  have,  in  the  isle  of  Bourbon,  as  in  Pondicherri, 
Chandernagorc,  and  some  smaller  factories  on  the 
mainland  of  India,  the  means  of  carrying  on  com- 
mercial intercourse,  and  their  vessels  are>  like  the 
Americans,  admitted  to  trade  with  Calcutta,  Ma- 
dras, and  other  British  settlements,  on  payment  of 
moderate  dues ;  but  they  possess  no  power  of  an- 
noying or  even  of  resisting  us  in  the  event  of  hosttli- 
ties.  The  retention  of  the  Isle  of  France,  at  the 
peace  of  1814,  deprived  them  of  the  great  recep- 
tacle for  their  privateers  in  the  East ;  and,  in  a  very 
different  part  of  the  world,  the  continent  of  North 
America,  they  retain  nothing  since  the  cession  of 
Louisiana  in  1803.  In  the  seas  of  Europe,  Corsica 
is  almost  the  only  insular  possession  of  &e  Frendu 
They  have  no  great  maritime  fortresses,  like  Gibral- 
tar or  Malta,  and  no  dependencies  of  the  nature  t>f 
the  Ionian  islands. 


The  fisheries  of  France  are  composed,  like  our 
'  own,  of  those  on  the  coast  and  those  at  a  distance, 
particularly  at  Newfoundland.     All  along  the  north 
coast  of  France,  the  fisheries  consist,  as  on  our  aide 
of  the  Channel,  of  cod,  mackerel,  herrings,  and  pil- 
chards. On  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  and  still  more 
on  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  caught  great  qnan- 
titles  of  sardines,  a  fish  of  passage,  which  appears 
periodically  in  shoals  like  the  herring.    The  tunny, 
a  fish  not  known  in  northern  latitudes,  is  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  early  part  of  summer.     It 
varies  in  weight  from  10  to  25  lbs.  and  is  in  like 
manner  caught  in  shoals.    These  home  fisheries,  lit- 
tle calculated  for  forming  seamen,  have  been  left  to 
their  natural  progress,  while  repeated  attempts  have 
been  made  by  government  to  extend  the  fishery  in 
America,— a  design  favoured  by  the  early  possession 
by  France  of  Newfoundland  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
by  the  long  peace  that  followed  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
Towards  the  middle  of  last  century  the  French  fish- 
eries   in  America  employed  annuaUy  about  5000 
seamen,  but  the  unsuccessful  contest  with  England 
in  1756  reduced  them  greatly,  and  deprived  them 
of  their  principal  station,  Cape  Breton.     The  peace 
of  1783,  concluded  under  better  auspices,  renewed 
their  right  to  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  a 
right  subsequently  acknowledged  by  the  treaties  of 
lb02  and  1814;  and  though  their  only  permanent 
possessions  for  this  purpose  are  the  small  islands  of 
St  Pierre  and  Miquelon  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
the  continuance  ot  peace  can  hardly  fail  to  give  a 
considerable  extension  to  this  fishery.     The  Green- 
land fishery  presents  a  less  flattering  prospect*    It 
was  attempted  in  a  former  age  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Bayonne,  and  lately  by  those  of  Dunkirk, — a  place 
much  better  situated  for  it, — but  in  either  case  the 
shipping  employed  was  inconsiderable,  and  the  whole 
is  subject  to  capture  and  stoppage  by  our  superior 
marine  in  time  of  war. 


In  this  respect  France  was  always  inferior  to  Eng- 
land, and  a  comparison  is  wholly  out  of  the  question, 
since  the  loss  of  St  Domingo,  and  the  almost  total 
extinction  of  the  mercantile  navy  of  France  by  a 
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lUl^^oui    war  of  twenty  years*    Since  1814  attempts  have 
ji^^eSi'  ^®®"  niade  by  the  ship  owners  in  Havre  de  Grace, 
bliahments.  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Nantes,  St  Malo^  to  re-estab- 
lish their  shipping,  but  as  yet  with  very  limited  sue- 
cess ;  the  deficiency  of  capital,  the  want  of  colonies, 
the  fluctuations  in  trade,  the  dread  which,  however 
unfounded,  is  general  among  the  present  generation, 
that  England  will  noUong  allow  them  to  enjoy  peace, 
having  all  concurred  to  discourage  their  efforts.   No 
returns  of  the  mercantile  tonnage  or  seamen  are 
made  to  the  French  parliament,  but  the  insignifi- 
cance of  both  in  the  foreign  trade  is  apparent  from 
the  annual  lists  of  vessels  passing  the  Sound,  or  fre- 
quenting the  great  foreign  ports,  such  as  Hamburgh, ' 
Amsterdam,  Cadiz,  Leghorn,  New  York.     The  in* 
tercourse  between  France  and  America  is  conducted 
chiefly  in  American  bottoms ;  that  between  France 
)etnd  the  Netherlands  in  Dutch ;  and  still  more  that 
between  France  and  this  country  in  British,     Of  the 
packets,  that  cross  the  Channel  in  such  numbers 
since  the  peace,  ninc'tenths  are  British.     A  solitary 
French  vessel  appears,  from  time  to  time,  in  our  ports 
with  a  cargo  of  provisions  or  of  fruit.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  coasting  trade  of  France  is  very  consider^ 
able,  the  commodities  conveyed  (chiefly  com  from 
the  north,  and  wine  from  the  south)  requiring  a 
great  deal  of  tonnage,  and  the  still  more  bulky  ar- 
ticle of  timber  being  occasionally  trapsportcd  by 
coasters. 

VIII.  Religious  and  charitable  establish^' 

MENTS. 

The  condition  of  the  church  and  clergy  forms  a 
most  important  feature  in  the  history*  and  present  si- 
tuation of  France.  In  former  times,  the  Gallican 
church,  without  desiring  a  sejMuration  from  the  Holy 
See,  had  oflen  advanced  a  claim  to  independence, 
and  maintained  long  and  animated  discussions,  or  ra- 
ther controversies  familiar  to  those  readers  of  French 
history,  who  have  attended  to  the  history  of  the 
Jansenists  and  Molinists.  The  result  of  these  and 
of  the  genera]  progress  of  knowledge  in  France 
was  an  exemption  from  a  part  at  least  of  the  inter- 
ference in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  exercised  so  despo- 
tically by  the  court  of  Rome,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy.  As  to  pecuniary  means,  though  the  income 
of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  clergy  was  extremely  small, 
the  church  of  France  was  in  the  whole  richly  endow- 
ed ;  the  rent  of  land  and  houses,  appropriated  to  ab- 
beys, priories,  bishoprics,  archbishoprics,  and  bene- 
fices of  every  description,  being  computed  at  five 
millions  sterling,  exclusive  of  the  tithes  levied, 
with  more  or  less  strictness,  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom.  As  a  political  body,  the  French  clergy 
were  differently^^situated  from  the  English,  having  no 
voice  in  legislating,  but  aiming  at,  and  frequently  at- 
taining, the  highest  offices  in  the  executive  govern- 
ment. 

In  1789,  a  number  of  the  clergy,  both  in  the  up- 
per and  lower  ranks,  participated  in  the  general  wish 
for  a  political  reform,  and  evinced  that  disposition, 
by  their  readiness  in  coalescing  with  the  Tiers  Etat, 
at  a  time  when  the  majority  of  the  noblesse  refused 
to  do  it^  until  compelled  by  the  coll  of  the  people, 


and  the  positive  order  of  the  court.    In  the  highly   Beirut 
interesting  discussions  that  ensued  during  the  years  ^4  ^^' 
1789  and  1790,  several  of  the  leading  orators  were  Siahincntfc 
Catholic  clergymen,  nor  did  they  in  general  take  the 
alarm,  until  the  menacing  aspect  given  to  public  af* 
fairs  by  the  too  rapid  progress  of  the  Revolution. 
The  National  Assembly  stripped  the  church  of  her 
lands,  and  declared  them  the  property  of  the  public, 
providing,  indeed,  for  the  income  of  the  clergy,  but 
making  the  payment  of  it  dependent  on  government. 
All  this  might  have  passed  and  been  forgiven  in  the 
ardent  hopes  of  national  benefit  from  the  Revolution, 
but  the  Assembly  did  not  stop  here.     Considering 
both  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  court  of  France  in- 
veterately  hostile  to  the  Revolution,  they  determined 
to  detach  the  clergy  from  both,  and  sought  to  com- 
pel their  adherence,  by  imposing  on  them  an  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  new  constitution,  on  pain  of  forfeit-, 
ure  of  their  livings.     The  sincerity  of  the  clerical 
body  was  now  put  to  the  test,  and  a  striking  proof 
was  given  of  their  being  actuated  by  that  conscien- 
tious feeling,   for  which  the  public   in    Protestant 
countries  are  so  little  disposed  to  give  them  credit. — 
In  every  rank,  whether  prelates,  curates,  vicars^  or 
the  humble  desservantSf  the  majority  preferred  the 
hazard  of  losing  their  livelihood  to  taking  an  oath  at 
variance  with  their  conscience.     The  violent  'party 
continued  to  triumph  at  Paris,  and  the  non- conform^ 
ing  clergy  had  no  alternative,  but  to  fly  their  coun- 
try.    Hence  the  crowds  of  emigrants,  who,  in  1791 
and  1792,  sought  refuge  in  Italy,  Germany,  and, 
above  all,   in   England.     Those  who   remained  in 
France  were  exposed  to  all  the  atrocities  of  the  Jaco- 
bins.   Hundreds  of  them  were  sacrificed  in  the  mas- 
sacres of  September  1792,  and  hundreds  were  brought 
to  the  guillotine  in  the  dreadful  years  1793  and 
1794..     With  the  fall  of  Robespierre  (July  1794)  the 
executions  ceased;  but  a  tone  of  hostility  to  the 
church  was  still  kept  up,  and  accounted  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  policy  of  the  revolutionary  go- 
vernment.   The  only  class  allowed  to  remain  in  quiet 
were  the  curest  whose  humble  station  and  scattered 
position  created  no  political  alarm.     It  was  not  till 
the  established  sway  of  Bonaparte  (in  1801)  that  cir- 
cumstances admitted  of  cooler  calculation,  and  ena- 
bled that  artful  usurper  to  seek,  in  a  hierarchy,  a 
prop  to  his  own  power,  and  an  engine  of  opposition 
to  the  liberal  party — to  that  party  which  still  hoped 
to  secure  to  France  advantages  from  the  Revolution. 
With  this  view,  he  affected  great  respect  for  the  Ca* 
tholic  church,  passed  a  Concordat  with  the  Pope, 
and  made  a  pecuniary  provision  for  a  specified  num- 
ber of  Sees.     His  next  step  was  to  frame  and  circu* 
late  throughout  all  France  a  catechism,  calculated 
to  impress  the  rising  generation  with  a  profound  ve- 
neration for  a  sovereign,  who  had  been  "  anointed 
by  the  Pope,  and  received  his  mission  from  the  Al- 
mighty.*'    The  power  of  Bonaparte  received  in  this 
manner  a  most  substantial  support,  and  would  have 
taken  deep  root  with  the  lower  orders,  had  he  not 
counteracted  it  by  his  subsequent  quarrel  with  the 
Pope,  which  assumed  an  angry  aspect  in  1809i  And 
became  more  and  more  aggravated  during  the  re-^ 
mainder  of  his  ceign. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  the 
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Rdkioui  Catholic  clergy  hailed  the  ohaoge  wkh  enthusiasm  ^X 
*^\  v^  ^^  ^^  public,  at  least  the  great  majority  of  the 
bli^nusits*  middling  classes,  soon  showed  a  marked  distinction 
*  between  their  cause  and  that  of  the  king.  The  con- 
duct of  Louis,  in  regard  to  the  oJergy,  has  been 
marked  bj  moderation  and  judgment.  Religious 
himself,  he  has  sought  to  revive  similar  impressions 
among  his  subjects,  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day,  and  to  relieve  from  indigence  the  det* 
servants^  or  country  curates.  But  he  has  placed  no 
clergymen  in  political  situations^  nor  made  any  at* 
tempt  to  give  the  bishops  or  archbishops  seats  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  The  error  of  the  King,  or  rather 
of  the  Church,  consists  in  not  abrogating  the  super- 
stitious  and  puerile  part  of  the' Romish  ceremonial. 
ProQessions  still  take  place  along  the  streets,  accom- 
panied by  the  throwing  up  of  incense,  the  strewing 
of  flowers,  and  the  unmeaning  practice  of  hanging 
folds  of  linen  for  many  hundred  yards  along  the  front 
of  the  houses.  Another  and  more  serious  injury  to 
productive  labour  is  the  observance  of  saints'  days, 
an  observance  which,  though  not  enforced  by  penal- 
ties, is  enjoined  by  the  precepts  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  practice  of  government. 

'  A  Concordat^  or  compact  between  the  pope  and 
the  king,  is  a  transaction  of  high  importance  in  a 
Catholic  country,  where  the  public  are  impressed 
with  the  belief,  that,  in  all  that  relates  to  religion, 
reference  ought  to  be  had  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
that  their  temporal  sovereign  possesses  authority  in 
such  affairs  only,  as  far  as  it  is  delegated  by  the  Ho- 
ly Father.  The  object  of  a  Concordat  is  to  define 
the  respective  powers  of  the  Pope  and  King.  In 
France  the  aim  of  the  executive  government  has 
long  been  to  secure  the  patronage  of  the  church, 
and  to  stipulate  that  no  bulls,  briefs,  decrees,  or 
other  acts  of  a  nature  to  agitate  the  public  mind, 
should  be  promulgated  without  the  royal  sanction. 
Three  centuries  ago,  when  the  alarm  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  some  urgent  political  considerations, 
made  it  of  importance  to  the  court  of  Rome  to  at- 
tach to  its  cause  the  reigning  sovereign  of  France, 
there  was  passed  between  Leo  X.  and  Francis  L  a 
Concordat,  declaring  that  the  power  of  nominating 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  France  resided  in  the 
crown,  the  sanction  of  the  pope  being  required  only 
for  their  inauguration  {institution  canonique)*  This 
compact  was  considered  a  kind  of  charter,  or  stand- 
ard document,  in  the  long  discussions  which  after- 
ward ensued  about  the  independence  of  the  Gallican 
church,  until  the  whole  sunk  into  insignificance  be* 
fore  the  storm  of  the  Revolution,  During  the  fer- 
ment of  that  convulsion^  the  Jacobins,  and  even  the 
Directory,  made  no  proposition  for  accommodation 
with  the  Holy  See,  and  bade,  or  affected  to  bid,  it 
defiance.  Bonaparte,  more  politic,  concluded  a  Con- 
cordat, which,  though  it  reinstated  only  50  of  the 
130  Sees  existing  before  the  Revolution,  stamped  him, 
in  some  measure,  a  restorer  of  the  church.  *  That  he 
did  not  afterwards  augment  their  number  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  solely  by  a  dread  of  alarming  the  revo- 
lutionists. The  Bourbons,  on  their  restorati9n,  ap- 
pear to  have  felt  all  the  delicacy  of  such  a  measure ; 
and  nothing  favours  the  probability  of  the  charge  of 
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their  intending  to  restore  the  lands,  the  tithes,  or  Religioos 
temporal  influence  of  the  clergy.  Negotiations  for  and  Chwi. 
a  Concordat  were  early  l>egun  with  the  court  of  SuhJ^ 
Rome,  but  its  conclusion  was  delayed  till  1817,  and 
the  interest  with  which  it  was  received  in  France  can 
be  comprehended  only  by  persons  resident  among  a 
people  still  agitated  by  political  divisiouj  and  dread- 
mg  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  as  an  engine  for  the 
revival  of  all  past  abuses.  From  this,  and  from  dif- 
ferences with  the  court  of  Rvme  that  are  foreign  to 
our  subject,  the  execution  of  the  new  Concordat  hat 
been  very  tardy.  Of  the  42  additional  Sees  appoint- 
ed by  it,  a  considerable  part  are  still  vacant. 

The  prelates  of  the  church  of  France  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cardinals,  at  present  five  in  number, 

with  an  annual  income  of  nearly    L.1300  Sterling. 
18  Archbishops,  average  income  a- 

bout 800 

74  Bishops,  do  about  600 


The  next  in  rank  are  the  vicars-general,  to  the 
number  of  more  than  100;  and. the  chanoines  or 
canons,  who  also  exceed  100 ;  after  which  come  the 
curSs  or  established  curates,  in  number  nearly  SOOO, 
and  divided  into  three  classes  (iSrst,  second,  and 
third),  with  incomes  of  only  L.  40,  L.  50,  or  L.  60, 
but  with  certain  emoluments,  from  surplus  feeSj  which 
vary  according  to  the  population  of  their  respectire 
districts.  Lastly  come  the  desservants  or  acting 
curates,  of  whom  there  is  one  in  almost  every  coun- 
try commune  or  parish  in  the  kingdom,  amounting, 
in  all,  to  above  23,000,  but  with  incomes  of  onlj 
between  L.  90  and  L.  30  a  year ;  a  pittance  equal  to 
about  L.  40  in  England,  but  still  too  small  to  provide 
for  even  the  limited  wants  of  a  state  of  celibacj. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  succursales,  or  chapela, 
appended  to  large  parishes ;  but  of  these  a  consider- 
able  number  (at  present  about  2000)  are  vacant  from 
want  of  funds,  bad  repairs  of  the  building,  and 
other  causes.  These  various  a{^ointments  are  all 
paid  out  of  the  public  treasury.  •  The  expence  of 
the  Catholic  church  to  the  nation  is  (Budget  1819) 
L.  1,100,000  Sterling  a  year,  but  as  there  are  other 
headis  of  disbursement,  particularly  salaries  to  Pro* 
testant  ministers,  the  total  ecclesiastical  charge  is 
about  L.1,S00,000. 

The  nomination  of  all  clerg3rmen,  whether  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  is  vested  in  the  crown.  As  to  poli- 
tical feeling,  the  Catholic  clergy  are,  almost  with- 
out exception,  hostile  to  the  interests  produced 
by  the  Revolution,  and  attached  to  the  Bourbons* 

Female  convents  have,  all  along,  existed  in  France* 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  of  the  worst  part 
of  the  Revolution,  when  their  inmates  were  obliged 
to  forsake  their  establishment,  and  to  seek  an  abode 
with  their  relations.  Monasteries  are,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  abolished,  and  no  idea  is  entertained  of 
Te-establishing  the  abbeys,  priories,  and  other  en- 
dowed establishments ;  the  Bourbons  and  the  court  of 
Rome  having  repeatedly  pledged  themselves  not  to 
disturb  the  revolutionary  purchasers  of  the  ctaaffcb- 
lands,  and  to  appropriate  to  ecclesiastical  purposes 
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only  that  proportion  of  these  lands  that  remains  un* 
sold. 

What,  it  maj  be  askedi  have  been  the  effects 
of  the  Revolution  on  the  state  of  religion  in  France  i 
It  has  subverted  the  power  of  the  church,  and^  what 
is  much  more  serious,  the  belief  of  Christianity  in 
the  minds  of  the  young  and  the  middle-aged  of  the 
male  part  of  the  population ;  but,  with  the  elders  of 
that  sex,  and  with  almost  all  females,  the  Catholic 
creed  preserves  undiminished  sway,-— a  sway  that 
extends  much  farther  than  can  readily  be  conceiv- 
ed by  Protestants.  The  extent  of  this  influence  ia 
owing  to  various  causes;  in  part  to  commendable 
conduct  in  the  clergy,  who,  in  general,  act  the  part 
of  careful  pastors,  and  attentive  visitors  in  sickness 
or  distress ;  but,  in  part  also,  to  that  blind  credulity 
with  which  the  tenets  of  the  church  are  received 
both  by  the  hearers  and  their  spiritual  guides,  whose 
education  has,  by  no  means,  kept  pace  with  the  ge- 
neral progress  of  knowledge ;  for  it  does  not  embrace 
the  philosophical  course  of  the  universities  of  France, 
but  is  conducted  in  separate  seminaries,  and  on  a 
much  more  confined  plan. 

The  Protestants  m  France  amount  to  above 
2,000,000,  and  are  most  numerous  in  the  south, 
particularly  at  Nimes  and  its  vicinity.  They  are 
almost  all  adherents  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  politi- 
cal change,  such  as  that  which  twice  took  place  in 
1815,  could  not  be  accomplished  in  a  divided  com- 
munity without  a  contest;  but  the  alarm  then  so 
loudly  raised  in  En^and  in  their  behalf  was  found- 
ed on  exaggeration.  The  Bourbon  government  re- 
ceive with  attention  the  applications  of  the  Protest- 
ants, whether  for  increase  of  pastors  or  repair  of 
churches.  On  the  whole,  the  Protestants  of  France 
form  an  industrious  and  valuable  portion  of  the  po- 
pulation, but  they  are  animated  by  a  strong  esprit  de 
teete^  by  a  feeling  approaching  to  animosity  towards 
the  Catholics,  and,  till  of  late,  by  a  considerable  dis« 
trust  of  the  reinstated  government. 

Before  the  Revolution  the  poor  in  France,  as  in 
Italy  and  other  Catholic  countries,  were  supported 
chiefly  by  the  abbeys,  priories,  or  other  beneficed 
establishments.  On  the  absorption  of  these  sources 
of  income  by  the  revolutionary  government,  a  pro- 
vision for  the  poor  became  a  subject  of  legislative 
inquiry,  and,  aner  long  investigation,  it  was  decided- 
ly determined  to  avmd  a  poor*rate  on  the  English 
plan,  but  to  provide  for  the  aged  and  helpless  an 
annual  fund  to  the  proposed  amount  of  L.S,000,000 
SterKng.  Several  years  dapsed  before  this  was 
acted  on,  and  the  fund  eventually  provided  consist- 
ed of  a  revival  of  part  of  the  old  odroiSf  ex  dues  le- 
vied on  wine,  cyder,  spirits,  and  other  articles 
of  consumption,  on  their  entrance  into  towns— a  tax 
from  which  the  Revolution  had  lately  relieved  the 
public,  and  which  was  now  disguised  under  the  spe- 
cious name  of  octroi  de  bien/aisance.  These  dues, 
however,  were  soon  extended  and  applied  to  the 
general  expenditure  of  the  government,  after  retain- 
mg  a  portion  which  at  present  constitutes  the  only 
regular  fund  for  the  poor.  Farther  sums  are  coU 
lected  by  subscription  in  the  depth  of  winter,  or  on 


the  occurrence  of  extraordinary  distress*    From  the  Edaeiiioiu 
public  treasury,  likewise,  there  are  made  occasional  ^ 
issues,  in  a  season  of  hardship,  on  the  application  of 
the  mayora  or  local  magistrates.    There  lire  at  Paria 
a  number  of  hospitals,  of  which  by  far  the  hugest  is 
the  Hotel  Dieu.    In  the  provincial  cities  there  me, 
in  general,  two  hospitals  for  the  poor,  one  for  tte 
sick,  the  other  for  the  aged.    Of  other  charitabks 
institutions,  the  principal  are  the  SociASt  de  chariti 
fnatemeUep  or  associations  on  a  large  scale,  at  Paris 
and  some  of  the  chief  towns,  for  the  aid  of  indigent 
women  in  childbed.      Mendicity  is  not  restricted 
in  France,  and  prevails  in  many  places  to  a  repre* 
heosible  degrt 


IX.   EsTABLISHMfiNTS  FOR  THK  PURPOSES  OV 
EDUCATION  AND  SCIENCE. 

Education,  before  the  Revolution,  was  conducted 
in  schools,  colleges,  and  other  establishments  of  old 
date,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  University 
of  Paris.  The  provincial  universities,  twenty*two 
in  number,  were  of  far  inferior  note,  a  few  only, 
such  as  Montpelier,  Dijon,  Strasburg,  Caen,  possess* 
ing  a  reputation  above  mediocrity.  Boarding-schools 
{pensionnatt)  were  established  in  the  towns,  but  in 
much  smaller  number  than  in  England,  female  edu- 
cation being  managed  chiefly  in  couvents.  There 
existed  throughout  France  a  number  of  foundations 
attached  to  monasteries,  schools^  and  univernties, 
for  the  purpose  of  education,  the  collective  income 
of  which  was  said  to  amount  to  L.  1,000,000  Ster- 
ling. These  funds  were  involved  at  the  Revolution 
in  the  same  vortex  as  those  of  the  church,  but  with 
a  pledge  on  the  part  of  government,  to  take  on  it- 
self to  provide  for  the  national  education  on  an  im* 
proved  footing,  lliis  object,  interesting  under  any 
circumstances,  and  at  that  time  doubly  S0|  from  the 
necessity  of  attaching  the  rising  generation  to  the 
new  doctrines,  was  delayed,  amidst  the  confusion  of 
public  affairs,  until  1796,  when  there  was  passed  an 
act,  which,  along  with  many  other  provisions,  di- 
rected that  schools  of  two  kinds,  primary  and  cen* 
tral,  should  be  established  throughout  the  country. 
But  new  troubles  retarded  the  execution  of  this  plan, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  primary  or  dementary 
schools.  Hence  the  very  defective  education  of  the 
youth  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  intend  that  e- 
lapsed  between  withdrawing  the  gratuitous  aid  of  mo* 
nasteries,  and  establishing  schools  on  the  new  plan. 
Next  came  the  reign  of  Bonaparte,  who,  consider- 
ing education  merely  as  an  engine  for  consolidatii^ 
his  power,  placed,  by  a  special  act,  all  the  semi- 
naries of  the  empire  under  the  control  of  k  Grand 
MaUre  et  Conteil  de  FUniversite  de  Paris^  who  de* 
legated  this  important  charge  to  a  board  called  Com- 
muiion  d'Inttruetion  Puhlique*  This  board  is  main- 
tained by  the  Bourbons,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  opposition  in  the  French  Pariiament  acquiesces 
in  the  principle  of  placing  the  superintendence  of 
education  in  Government^—- a  principle  as  contrary 
to  their  tenets  as  to  the  established  usage  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  admitted  by  them  from  a  dread  that  educa- 
tion, if  uncontrolled,  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
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Educadoo.  the  clergy,  and  the  rising  generation  be  trained  in 

^^•^■^  the  prejudices  of  their  forefathers. 

Univtfwida.  Though  the  name  of  University  has  been  of  late 
years  exchanged  by  the  French  for  the  more  unas* 
suming  title  of  Academy,  we  prefer  using  it,  as  their 
Academies  are  in  fact  similar  to  oar  universities. 
Their  number  (26)  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
Cours  Royahu  (see  in  the  sequel  the  section  on  Law), 
and  the  towns  where  they  are  situated  are,  with 
very  few  ezceptions,  the  same,  viz. 


Lyc^et. 


Ai^ 

Amiens 

Angus 

Besan^on 

Bordeaux 

Bourgea 

Caen 

Cahors 

Clermont 


Dijon 

Douay 

Grenoble 

Limoges 

Lyons 

ftfetz 

Montpelier 

Nancy 

Nismes 


Orleans 

Paris 

Pau 

Poitiers 

Rennes 

Rouen 

Strasburg 

Toulouse. 


The  University  of  Paris  is  on  a  large  scale,  and 
comprises  a  greater  variety  of  classes  than  any  other 
seminary  in  Europe,  whether  we  look  to.  medicine, 
law,  science,  belles  lettres,  or  theology.  Of  the  pro- 
vincial  universities,  some  are  on  a  more  extensive 
plan  than  others,  and  appropriated,  by  preference,  to 
the  study  of  particular  professions;  but,  on  the 
whole,  they  approach  nearer  to  the  comprehensive 
aim  of  the  Scotch,  than  to  the  simplicity  and  unifor- 
mity  of  the  English  colleges. 

FacultSi  de  Droit  (classes  for  a  course  of  law)  are 
held  in  the  following : 

Rennes 

Strasburg 

Toulouse. 

The  Facult/s  de  Medicine  are  confined  to  Paris, 
Montpelier,  and  Strasburg ;  and  every  medical  man 
who  aims  at  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession 
repairs  to  the  capital,  for  the  sake,  not  only  of  the 
classes,  but  of  the  hospitals,  which  are  there  on  a 
very  large  scale.  Classes  of  Sciences  et  Lettres  are 
held  in  the  following  universities : 


Aix 

Grenoble 

Caen 

Paris 

Dijon 

Poitiers 

Besan9on 

Caen 

Dijon 


Grenoble 

Montpelier 

Paris 


Strasburg 
Toulouse. 


Of  Thedogt^  there  are  facultSs  at  the  Allowing 
places: 


Aix 
Bordeaux 


Lyons 
Paris 


Rouen 

Toulouse. 


The  Protestants  have  thecdogtcal  seminaries  sA 
two  towns  remote  from  each  other,  Montauban  and 
Strasburg,  and  students  who  have  gone  through 
their  course  at  Geneva  and  Lausanne  are  eligible  to 
clerical  charges  in  France. 

While  the  establishment  of  elementary  schools 
went  on  tardily,  the  case  was  very  different  in  re- 
gard to  the  Ltfcees^  or  great  schools  frequented 
by  the  sons  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.— 
These  were  the  objects  of  Bonaparte's  care,  both 


as  a  nursery  for  officers,  and  as  a  means  of  in' 
teresting  the  parents  in  his  government.  With  thaa 
view  he  provided  thetik  wUh  a  number  of  bourses 
or  scholarships,  and  put  the  dtscipUne  of  the  whole 
under  the  direction  of  the  CoMmmion  dinstruetum 
Fublique,  at  Paris.  A  Lyc6e  consists,  in  general,  of 
a  spacious  range  of  stone  buildings,  like  one  of  the 
Colleges  in  an  English  University,  with  courts  and 
play  grounds,  the  whole  inclosed  with  walls.  The 
pupils,  at  least  those  who  board  in  the  establishment^ 
are  under  considerable  restraint,  and  go  out  only 
with  the  leave  of  the  frociseur  or  superintendent.  Of 
the  objects  of  education,  the  principal  are  Latin  and 
mathematics;  the  former  occupying  four  or  Bfe 
years,  the  latter  generally  two.  Along  with  these 
are  taught  writing  and  drawing ;  also  geography  and 
history;  to  which,  in  the  time  of  Bonaparte,  was 
added  the  military  exercise.  The  whole  course  oc- 
cv^ies  six,  seven,  or  eight  years,  according  to  the 
aptitude  of  the  pupil.  The  teachers,  or  professors, 
as  the  French  complaisantly  style  them,  are,  in  gene- 
val,  men  of  education,  but  seldom  animated  with  that 
spirit  of  activity  and  vigilance  which  would  be  foruKi 
ed  in  an  establishment  exclusively  their  own,  inde- 
pendent for  its  increase  on  their  personal  exertion. 
As  to  expence,  the  board  and  education  of  a  boy,  mt 
a  Lyc6e,  costs  from  L.  15  to  L.  SO  in  provincaai 
towns,  and  L.  36  at  Paris.  On  these  payments  is 
levied  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,,  called  ttuce  universitairem 
A  similar  impost  exists  on  private  schools,  with  the 
exception  of  those  for  mere  reading  and  writing; 
and  the  money  thus  collected  is  remitted  to  the  Cea« 
tral  Board  at  Paris.  To  this  fund  is  added,  by  the 
Chambers,  an  annual  vote  of  from  L.60,000  to 
L.80,000,  and  the  whole  is  appropriated  to  purposes 
connected  with  public  education ;  in  particular  to 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  less  frequented 
Lyc6es.  Public  examinations  are  held  at  these  esta« 
blishments,  and  prizes  distributed  periodically — ^tfae 
whole  on  a  plan  calculated  to  excite  emulation ; 
but  no  consideration  can  justify  the  monopoly  of 
teaching  granted  to  Lyc6es  by  Bonaparte,  and  not 
yet  withdrawn  by  the  Bourbons— «  monopoly  which 
empowers  the  inspector  of  a  Lyc6e  to  prevent  Latin 
being  taught  at  private  schools.  This  and  other 
abuses  it  has  been  repeatedly  proposed  to  correct, 
by  a  definitive  law  on  public  education ;  but  that 
measure,  from  the  urgency  of  other  business,  has 
been  postponed  from  year  to  year. 

Of  the  lower  orders  in  France,  whether  in  town  or  Primary 
country,  it  is  computed  that  not  more  than  the  half  Scfaodlfc 
are  taught  to  read,  in  consequence,  chiefly,  of  the 
want  of  schools  in  thinly-peopied  districts.     The  le« 
gislature  has,  at  different  times,  particularly  in  Fe- 
bruary 1816,  acknowledged  this  want,  and  autho- 
rized rectors  of  universities  to  grant  certificates  of 
capacity  as  teachers  to  all  persons  who  should  be 
found  duly  qualified ;  but  no  salary  is  provided,  and 
the  aid  given  by  the  magistrates,  of  a  commune  is,  in 
general,  limited  to  a  schoolroom  or  dwelling  for  a 
teacher.     In  this  state  of  education,  schools  on  the  ScbooU  on 
plan  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  could  hardly  fail  to  be^be  plan  of 
favourably  received  in  France.  They  hear  the  name  ?^!L^ 
of  Ecoles  d^enseignemeni  muiuel ;  and  are  at  present 
(18^0)  in  number  nearly  800;  the  scholars  amount 
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to  80^000.  Thefe  schoob  are  scattered  throughout 
the  kingdom,  having  been  adopted  or  declined  ac« 
cording  as  the  inhabitants  or  magistrates  of  a  pro* 
vincial  town  were  disposed  in  favour  of  them,  or  of 
the  rival  Catholic  establishments^  managed  by  the 
Freres  de  la  doctrine  Chretienne;  a  body  of  teachers 
supported  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  while  the  schools  of 
enscignement  mutuel  are  patronized  by  the  liberauxf 
or  moderate  revolutionists.  Government  has  taken 
no  decided  party  but  has  given  its  sanction  to  either, 
as  desired  by  the  inhabitants  of  particular  districts. 
The  new  plan  is,  however^  acquiring  a  decided  pre- 
ponderance, the  schools  of  the  Freres  de  la  doctrine 
not  exceeding  150  in  number.  * 

The  Ecole  Normale  is  a  seminary  at  Paris  for  train- 
ing teachers,  who  are,  in  general,  young  men  of  ta* 
lent,  and  receive  appointments  as  masters  of  schools 
of  Uie  second  class,  or  as  assistant  teachers  at  the 
Lyc6es.  The  course  lasts  generally  three  years, 
and  the  number  of  students,  formerly  70  or  80,  is 
now  only  between  50  and  60.  The  education  of 
gkls  in  France  takes  place  partly  at  boarding-schools, 
partly  at  convents.  Of  the  total  number  of  pupils 
at  the  seminaries  of  France,  great  and  small,  the 
latest  return  was,ui  1815,  as  follows : 


Universities, 

(Of  this  number  two-thirds  study 

law  and  medicine.) 
Lycies,  now  called  Colleges  RoyauXf 
Schools  of  the  second  cXeiss  held  in 

towns,  -  -         . 

Divinity  schools,  exclusive  of  the 

FacuUis  de  Theologie, 
Boarding-schools, 
Schools  of  the  first  class  {icolet  pri^ 

tnaires),  answering  nearly  to  our 

parish  schools, 


Semiiuffief. 
26 


86 

368 

41 
1,255 


22,S00 


Pupils. 
6,329 


9,000 

28,000 

5,233 
39,623 

737,379 


Institate.  The  Institute,  established  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  treated  all  along  with  distinction  by  Bo- 
naparte, has  been  maintained  by  the  Bourbons 
without  any  material  change,  except  its  division  in 
1816  into  four  academies.  Each  academy  has  the 
separate  management  of  its  affairs,  but  the  library, 
the  secretarial  department  and  the  collections  re- 
main common  to  all.  The  Academic  Frangaise, 
composed  of  forty  members,  is  charged  with  the  de- 
partment of  the  French  language ;  that  of  the  In* 
scriptions  et  Belles  Leltres,  with  antiquities,  monu- 
ments, history,  and  the  moral  and  political  sciences 
connected  with  history.  The  Academy  of  Sciences 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  sections,  partly  for  Ma- 
thematics, partly  for  Natural  History.  That  of  the 
Beaux  Arts  is  also  divided  into  sections,  viz.  for 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  engraving,  and 
music.  A  fund  is  allotted  annually  by  government 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  Institute, 
tlie  secretaries,  and  other  persons  employed;  also 


for  scientific  experiments,  prizes,  &c    The  prizes  EsttUish. 
annually  distributed  by  the  AcadSmie  Frangaise  and  J^^^  ^' 
of  Inscriptions  are  of  the  value  of  L.  60 ;  and  ot    J^^^^ 
twice  that  value  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  AcadSmie  des  Beaux  Arts  gives  annual  prizes 
in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  music,  one 
for  each,  and  the  candidates  who  gain  them  are  sent 
to  Rome  to  study  at  the  expence  of  government. 
The  number  of  Academiciens  is  about  200,  exclusive 
of  honorary  members  {Academiciens  libres\  who  are 
generally  public  characters  of  eminence.    In  elect- 
ing new  members,  the  usage  is  for  the  Academy  to 
nominate  and  present  their  choice  for  confirmation 
CO  the  King.    £ach  of  the  academies  has  its  corre- 
spondents in  foreign  parts. 

X.   ESTABUSHMKMTS  FOR  THE  PURPOSES  OF 

WAR. 

The  French  army  first  assumed  a  regular  form  Amy. 
under  Henry  IV.;  but  its  peace  establishment,  includ- 
ing both  horse  and  foot,  did  not  then  exceed  10,000 
men,  while  the  whole  charge  for  the  war  department, 
including  ordnance  and  half  pay,  was  L.  500,000. 
In  1610  Henry  carried  his  army  to  a  war  establish- 
ment of  40,000  men.  In  1640,  under  the  able  ad- 
ministration of  Richelieu,  France  took  an  active  part 
in  the  war  of  Germany,  carrying  her  force  at  one 
time  to  100,000  men,  and  her  expenditure  to  the 
then  unexampled  sum  of  L.4,000,000  Sterling  in  one 
year.  In  1659,  Louis  XIV.,  already  full  of  ambi« 
tiouB-  projects,  kept  up  a  peace  establishment  of 
70,000  men  ;  and  the  war  of  1672,  having  brought 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Spain^  into  the  field  against 
France,  the  force  Of  the  latter  was  carried  to  the 
number  of  160,000  men.  From  1679  to  1688  there 
was  peace,  but  Louis  passed  the  interval  in  prepar- 
ing for  war,  and  the  introduction  of  the  funding  sys- 
tem now  enabled  France,  England,  and  Holland,  to 
surpass  all  their  former  exertions.  The  contest  be- 
gun in  1688  required  on  the  part  of  France  a  force 
of  between  200,000  and  300,000  men.  The  peace 
of  Utrecht  gave  a  long  repose  to  exhausted  France, 
and  the  war  of  1741  did  not,  udtil  conducted  in  its 
advanced  stage  by  Marshal  Saxe,  call  forth  a  mili- 
tary force  equal  to  that  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  war 
of  1756,  the  French  army  was  less  numerous,  and 
far  less  ably  commanded.  During  the  continental 
peace  of  thirty  years  (from  1762  to  1792)  its  esta- 
blishment was  kept,  with  little  fluctuation,  at  100,000 
men. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  began  with  a  force  on 
the  part  of  France  f  of  only  140,000  men ;  but  this 
was  speedily  augmented  by  the  compulsory  levies  of 
February  179S,  and  by  the  still  more  comprehensive 
operation  of  the  requisition  in  September.  The  re- 
publican spirit  was  now  at  its  height,  and  the  unli- 
mited issue  of  assignats  led  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
force,  hitherto  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  any 
country,  ancient  or  modern.     In  179^,  the  French- 
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^^•***>'J«J»*  men  in  caual  service  in  the  Netherlands,  on  the 
^^^^f^g^  Rhine,  in  Piedmont,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Vendue, 
of>^r^  appear  to  have  amounted  to  between  500,000  and 
600,000,  a  force,  which,  though  imperfectly  disci- 
plined and  officered,  baffled  the  greatest  confederal 
cy  that  had  at  that  time  been  formed  in  Europe* 
In  1795  the  assignats  lost  their  power,  and  France 
was  obliged  to  reduce  her  army  by  a  third,  but  its 
discipline  was  now  greatly  improved.  During  the 
campaigns  of  1795,  1796,  and  1797)  as  well  as 
in  those  of  I799  and  1800,  the  force  maintainecf 
by  France  and  Holland  was  between  900,000  and 
400,000.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Bonaparte  kept 
up  a  peace  establishment  of  300,000  men,  and  after 
the  renewal  of  war  it  was  raised  *  to  400,000,  a  force 
with  which  he  triumphed  in  1805  over  the  united  arms 
of  Austria  and  Russia.  His  annual  levy  of  French 
conscripts,  though  apparently  only  80,000,  amount- 
ed (Declaration  of  the  Minister  at  War,  18th  Sep- 
tember I8O9)  to  100,000 ;  a  supply  which,  joined  to 
the  recruits  of  his  allies  in  Germany  and  Italy,  kept 
up  his  numbers,  and  even  increased  them,  notwith* 
standing  the  wasteful  campaigns  of  1806  and  1807  in 
Poland,  followed  by  the  no  less  wasteful  campaigns 
of  Spain.  In  1812  the  force  of  France  and  her  al- 
lies reached  their  maximum,  Bonaparte  having  led 
against  the  Russian  Empire  a  mass  of  860,000 
men^  while  there  remained  in  Spain,  Germany,  and 
France,  a  number  which  carried  the  aggregate  to 
between  500,000  and  600,000.  Need  we  then 
wonder,  that,  even  after  the  almost  total  loss  of  his 
troops  in  Russia,  there  remained  a  force  competent, 
with  the  aid  of  fresh  levies,  to  withstand  the  efforts 
of  the  allies  during  two  campaigns  i 

In  1815,  Bonaparte,  in  returning  from  Elba, 
found  under  arms  m  France  about  120,000  men,  all 
of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thousands,  re- 
joined his  standard.  But  so  sick  were  the  French 
of  war,  that  the  greatest  efforts,  durbg  the  next 
three  months,  added  only  60,000  to  this  number, 
and  the  loss  of  one  battle  exposed  all  the  hopeless- 
ness of  resistance  to  the  allies. 

On  the  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in 
1815,  the  army  had  fallen  into  a  very  disorganized 
state,  the  disciplined  soldiers  being  dispersed,  and 
the  ranks  slowly  filled  by  new  levies.  In  tlie  end  of 
1817,  the  public  saw,  with  surprise,  the  Bourbon 
government  propose  a  recurrence  to  the  conscrip- 
tion as  the  only  effectual  method  of  filling  the  ranks 
with  men  of  steady  habits ;  for  the  army  in  France, 
never  a  receptacle  for  the  refuse  of  the. populace, 
has,  in  general,  been  composed  of  young  peasantry 
and  labourers  of  good  character.  Such  was  its  con- 
stitution in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  its  dis« 
cjpline  was  exemplary,  until  Bonaparte  adopted  the 
unfeeling  practice  of  making  war  without-  maga- 
sines,  and  obliged  the  soldiers  to  live  at  free  quar* 
ters  on  the  inhabitants.  The  new  conscription  is 
indeed  greatly  modified,  the  numbers  annually  re- 
quired being  limited  to  40,000,  and  the  term  of 
service  to  six  years ;  still  the  measure  is  compulsory. 


and  falls  heavy  on  the  middle  and  lower  daises ;  the  Estabfiah. 
alternative  for  a  youth,  when  drawn,  being  either  to  lacoftr 
give  up  his  intended  profession  or  to  pay  L«  40  qt^^T^?*^ 
L.^0  for  a  substitute.    In  I8I9,  the  French  army  k^^^^Lj 
amounted  to  100,000  men ;  it  was  soon  after  con*  ^'^^"^ 

siderably  increased,  and  will  ere  long  be  carried  to 
150,000,  a  number  likely  to  form  the  permanent 
peace  establishment.    This  force  is  composed  of 

The  guards,  a  numerous  corps,  consisting  of  six-  Gmvdf. 
teen  regiments ;  viz.  eight  of  infantry,  eight  of  ca- 
valry; each  of  the  former  of  three  battahons;  each 
of  the  latter  of  six  squadrons. 

^  The  cavalry  of  the  line  comprises,  under  the  va«  CaTaby. 
rious  denominations  of  chasseurs,  dragoons,  coiraa- 
siers,  and  hussars,  in  all  forty-eight  regiments,  but 
in  peace  they  are  on  a  reduced  sade. 

The  infantry  of  the  line,  classed  during  the  Re*  infioitiy. 
volution  by  brigades,  and  under  Bonaparte  by  re- 
ginients,  is  now*  (since  February  181 9)  classed  by 
legions,  of  which  there  is  one  for  each  department, 
making  in  all  eighty*six,  each  generally  of  three  bat- 
talions :  the  total  number  of  battalions  is  two  him* 
dred  and  fifty-eight. 

The  artillery  is  composed  of  eight  regiments  Axtakijt^ 
serving  on  foot,  and  of  eight  regiments  of  horae-ar-  Engiiieen. 
tillery.    The  engineers  are  a  numerous  and  well 
educated  body  of  officers ;  the  corps  of  Inginkurt 
Gfagraphes  comprises  five  colonels. 

Ijie  ^w\sB  troops  in  the  French  service  amount  Tbe  Svis. 
to  10,000,  of  whom  above  4000  are  in  the  guards. 

The  Maison  du  Roif  or  body  guards,  are  a  fie>  Mtammia 
lect  corps  of  young  men  of  family,  who  go  through  ^BU>L 
thk  service  as  an  introduction  to  the  miliury  life. 

The  gradations  of  rank  in  French  service  are, 
soiu4ieuUnant^  lieutenant,  capittdne,  chefiTescadron, 
colonel,  mariehaUde-camp^  lteutenant'g6n(ral^  mare-^ 
chal  de  France*  The  number  of  the  marshals  of 
France  will  henceforth  be  limited  to  twelve;  the 
number  of  the  other  ranks,  even  that  of  lieutenatU' 
gSnSral^  is  very  large,  for  the  etat  major,  or  staff  of 
the  army,  after  a  reduction  in  1818,  consists  of  ISO 
lieuienants-gSnSraux,  and  260  martAaug  de  camp. 
There  are  on  full  pay  twice  as  niany  officers  as  ana 
necessary  for  the  duty,  but  the  number  of  half-pay 
officers  exceeds  all  proportion  ;  for  tliis  part  of  Bo- 
naparte's vast  machine  has  remained,  while  most  of 
tlie  private  soldiers  have  sunk  tranquilly  into  the  oc« 
cupations  of  the  lower  classes. 

Promotion  in  the  French  army  never  takes  plaoe 
by  purchase,  and  not  often  by  special  order;  senio^ 
rity  at  present  determines  more  than  half  the  ap- 
pointments, a  course  whichj  w*hile  it  renders  pro- 
motion extremely  slow,  will  eventually  give  employ* 
ment  to  almost  all  the  half-pay  officers.  Oi  the 
soldiers  in  service,  there  is  still  a  part  of  the  army 
of  Bonaparte,  but  the  majority  are  recent  levies. 
^  Of  the  military  seminaries  of  France,  the  one  of  Em^  m?. 
highest  repute  is  the  Ecole  Polytedtnique^ — a  school 
for  the  instruction  of  young  men  in  matliematics^ 
and  drawing  for  the  engineer  and  artillery  corps; 
none  but  candidates  of  talent  are  admitted,  and  it  is 
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well  eBtUed  to  the  nane  of  a  burseiy  (pejnmire)  of 
intelligeBt  officen. 

The  charge  to  govemoieDt  of  a  foot  soldier  in 
France  does  not,  in  time  of  peace,  exceed  L.  %0 
a  year;  that  of  the  cavalry  soldier  is  nearly  double. 
The  pay  for  either  officer  or  soldier  is  little 
more  than  half  the  rate  in  Eogland,  and  its  in- 
adequacy b  much  xsomplaioed  of.  The  whole 
charge  of  the  war  department  under  Bonaparte  was 
about  L. 20,0()0f000  Sterling;  at  present  it  is  about 
L.  6,000,00a 

The  gendarmerie  are  not  a  part  of  the  regular 
army,  but  a  corps  charged  with  the  police  duty,  and 
scattered  in  small  divisions  throughout  all  France; 
their  total  number,  including  oncers,  is  11^,000. 
The  gardes  naiionales  correspond  to  our  yeomanry 
and  volunteers;  everv  town  of  consequence  has  a 
corps  of  this  description* 

The  chief  fortifications  of  France,  on  the  side  of 
Flanders,  are  the  well-known  towns  of  Lille,  Valen- 
ciennes,  Cund6,  Douay ;  on  the  side  of  the  Alps,  Em- 
brura,  Grenoble,  Antibes;  on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Perpignan,  Beilegarde,  Mont-Louif,  Bayonne.  The 
fortified  seaports  are  Brest,  Toulon,  Cherburg,  Roche- 
fort,  Boulogne.  France  is,  without  question,  the  first 
military  power  on  the  Continent,  bemg  nearly  equal 
to  Russia  in  population,  and  greatly  superior  in  pe- 
cuniarr  resources,  as  well  as  in  the  intelligence  of 
the  individuals  that  compose  her  army. 

The  superiority  of  the  English  navy  over  the 
French  existed  in  ages  when  our  pecuniary  means 
were  far  inferior;  and  though,  during  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  French,  by  financial 
sacrifices,  obtained  a  numerical  superiority,  one 
great  battle,  that  of  La  Hogue  in  I692,  was  suffi- 
cient to  restore  our  ascendancy.  The  war  of  1741, 
however  successful  on  the  part  of  France  by  land, 
was,  particularly  towards  its  close,  unfortunate  to  her 
at  sea.  Fn  the  succeeding  interval  of  peace,  great 
efforts  were  made  to  reinsute  the  French  navy,  but 
the  war  of  1756  proved  doublv  disastrous,  and  at 
last  swept  it  almost  entirely  from  the  ocean.  A 
very  diffin-ent  scene  opened  in  the  war  of  1778,  when 
France,  unembarrassed  by  a  continental  struggle, 
was  enabled  to  direct  all  her  disposable  resources  to 
her  marine.  She  was  then  enabled  to  keep  in  an 
efiective  state  about  seventy  sail  of  the  Iroe,  the 
crews  of  which,  added  to  those  of  the  frigates  and 
corvettes,  formed  a  total  of  60,000  seamen.  Tlie 
bkfws  given  to  this  force  by  our  navy,  towards  the 
end  of  the  war,  were  repaired  with  great  diligence 
in  the  peace ;  and  to  prepare  young  officers  for  the 
sea  in  preference  to  the  land-  service,  became  a  fa- 
vourite object  in  several  of  the  government  schools. 
In  1791,  an  official  report  stated  the  effective  French 
navy  at  sevens-four  sail  of  the  line,  sixty-two  firi* 
gates,  and  twenty-nine  corvettes  ;  a  state  of  prepara- 


tion fririch  accounts  for  Ae  resistance  made  to  our  Revenue  aad 
navy  by  the  Revolutionary  government  under  all  the  ^V^^' 
disadvantages  of  an  unpar^eled  continental  strog-  ^^^J^\^ 
gle.  This  proud  force,  however,  disappeard  pro-  ^  ^ 
gressively  at  the  capture  of  Toulon,  the  victory  of 
Ist  June  1794,  and  still  more  in  the  victory  of  Abou- 
kir,  so  that  Bonaparte,  on  his  accession  to  power, 
found  the  French  marine  in  a  very  reduced  state. 
He  laboured,  however,  to  reinstate  it;  the  years 
•of  continental  peace,  1801,  1802.  1808, 1804,  were 
fisivourable  to  his  efforts,  and,  in  1805,  he  boasted  of 
having  in  equipment  sixty  sail  of  the  line,  a  force 
destined  to  an  early  diminution  at  Trafalgar  and  St 
Domingo.  The  Bourbons,  on  recovering  their 
crown,  found  little  more  than  half  the  force  that 
existed  previous  to  the  Revolution.  It  has  since  re- 
ceived a  small  augmentation,  and  amounts  at  pre- 
sent (1820)  to  forty-eight  sail  of  the  line  and  twenty- 
nine  frigates,  with  eleven  of  the  former  and  four  of 
the  latter  on  the  stocks;  but  there  are  in  active  ser- 
vice only  five  frigates,  three  corvettes,  and  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  schooners  and  cutters.  The  an- 
nual vote  for  the  navy  is  only  L.  1,800,000,  not  one- 
third  of  the  same  head  of  charge  in  England.  * 

XI.  Revenue  and  expekditube. 

Though  Eneland  is  at  present  so  much  moreReTenoe. 
heavily  taxed  than  France,  the  case,  in  former  ages, 
was  very  different.  The  want  of  a  representative 
body  in  that  country  led  to  the  pernicious  practice  of 
farming  the  taxes,  and  of  permitting  the  contractors 
(traitans)  to  make  many  undue  extortions  from  the 
people.  Sully  first  endeavoured  to  moderate  these 
exactions.  After  him  the  most  assiduous  financier 
was  Colbert,  who  carried,  in  1682,  the  revenue  of 
France  to  L.  5,000,000  Sterling,  at  a  time  when  the 
English  revenue  did  not  exceed  a  third  of  that 
sum.  The  long  and  expensive  wars  of  Louis  XIV. 
produced  a  great  accumulation  of  debt  (nearly 
L.100,000,000  Sterling),  which,  after  his  death,  was 
lessened  by  an  appeal  to  a  singular  privilege,  of  which 
advantage  has  often  been  taken  in  France,  viz.  that 
a  new  sovereign  is  not  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  his 
predecessor  in  full.  During  the  eighteenth  century 
the  revenue  of  France  increased  progressively,  but 
more  slowly  than  that  of  England ;  the  vicious  sys- 
tem of  farming  the  taxes  still  continued.  Necker, 
appointed  to  office  in  1776,  sought  to  teach  the 
French  court  the  value  of  publicity  in  financial  state- 
ments, and  gave  the  rare  example  of  a  war  conduct- 
ed for  several  years  without  new  taxes,  the  supplies 
being  found  by  loans,  the  interest  of  which  was  pro- 
vided for  by  successive  retrenchments  in  the  public 
expenditure.  His  successor,  M-  de  Calonne,  pur- 
sued a  very  different  course,  and  was  found  altogether 
incapable  of  the  measures  necessary  to  remedy  an 
annual  deficiency  of  L.2,000,000  which  now  took 


convicts  sent  to  the  galleys  in  France  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Admiralty,  and  as  that  pu- 
holds  in  France  the  place  of  transportation^  the  number  thus  employed  amounts  to  between 
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Revenue  and  place.  The  revenue  of  France  waft  then  about 
^2^^*  1.22,000,000  Sterling  The  ftom  retiuired  •  for 
payment  of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  was 
nearly  L.IO^OOO^OOO,  leaving  only  L  12,000,000  for 
the  army,  n&vy»  civiMbty  and  other  public  ez« 
pences* 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  French  finances  at  a 
date  soon  followed  by  invasion  on  the  frontier*  and, 
in  the  interior,  by  all  the  confusion  of  the  resm  of 
terror.  In  the  era  of  confiscation  and  judicial  muD- 
der,  the  national  debt  could  hardly  be  respected.  It 
was  not,  however,  openly  cancelled,  but  Uie  interest 
was  issued  in  assignats  of  no  value  except  for  pur- 
chases of  national  property.  At  last,  in  1798,  op  an 
approximation  to  regularity  in  the  management  of 
public  business,  there  was  passed  a  Uw,  declaring 
that  one*  third  of  the  old  national  debt  should  be 
sacred,  and  the  interest  on  it  payable  in  bons,  or  paper 
receivable  in  discharge  of  taxes.  This  third  was  call- 
ed La  Hen  prowohre^  but  its  price  in  the  market 
continued  very  low  until  Bonaparte  succeeded  to 
power,  and  placed  Gaudin,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Gaeta,  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  when  means 
were  found  to  redeem  the  stocks  from  their  d^ 
pression,  and  to  resume  the  payment  of  the  divi- 
dends in  cash.  Could  Bonaparte  have  obtained 
large  sums  on  loan,  his  career  of  aggression  and 
conquest  would  have  been  still  more  rapid;  but, 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  in  1814,  the 
public  debt,  funded  and  unfonded,  did  not  exceed  f 
L.  123,000,000 ;  iu  interest  L.7,000,00a  France 
had  thus  a  fair  prospect  of  financial  prosperity,  when 
the  return  of  Bonaparte,  and  a  second  invasion  by 
the  allied  troops,  overthrew  public  credit,  and  pro- 
duced a  national  loss>  which,  if  to  the  very  heavy 
contribution  we  add  the  general  derangement  of 
trade*  greatly  exceeded  L.  100,000,000  Sterling. 
Hence  a  long  list  of  financial  embarrassments ;  an 
oppressive  addition  to  the  taxes ;  delay  of  payment 
to  the  public  creditor,  and  loans  made  at  an  interest 
of  8  and  even  9  per  cent, 

B^ore  the  Revolution  nearly  half  the  revenue  of 
France  was  raised,  as  in  England,  by  taxes  qn  coi^ 
sumption,  via.  on  salt,  wine,  brandy,  tobacco,  staasps, 
leather,  and  foreign  goods,  imported.  All  these 
were  abrogated,  in  1791*  by  the  National  Assembly, 
and  replaced,  by  a  property-tax  (fonder),  partly  b^ 
the  ruinous  expedient  of  issuing  assignats.  Hus 
was  done  to  establish  the  Revolution  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  who  continued  exempt  from  their  old 
burdens  above  ten  years,  and  so  necessary  was  it  te 
observe  caution  in  recurring  to  these  imposts,  that  it 
was  not  till  1803  and  1804,  when  the  power  of  Bona» 
parte  was  fully  consolidated,  that  taxes  on  consump- 
tion were  renewed.  The  amount  of  the  revenue  was 
greatly  impaired  by  this  long  exemption,  and  by  the 
general  confusion  of  the  Revolution.  In  1799,  the  ex- 
pendituret  exceeded  the  receipt  by  L.8,000,000  Ster» 


liog.  The  oontinealal  peaee^.  a  jpaictU  rednctaon  of  ex-  Bensikad 
penditure  and  improvements  m  the  collection  of  the  ^^P^tti* 
taxe%  brought,  in  1803,  the  reccipU  to  L.19|500|000, .  ^' 
while  the  expraditure  was  L.20,000,000.  In  sub- 
.  sequent  years,  both  received  a  progressive  augmeata- 
tion,and,  in  1813,  the  revenuederivedfromF^aDce,ex- 
dusive  of  conquered  territory,wasaboutL.27/XX)^000. 
Such  also  was  its  amount  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
disasters  of  1815,  when  the  sums  raised  by  public 
loan  proving  insufficient,  it  became  indispensable  to 
impose  additional  taxes.  These  carried  the  revenue, 
in  1818,'  to  nearly  L.35,000,000,  but  as  they  are 
already  (1820)  relinquished  in  part,  and  a  promise 
given  by  government  to  relinquish  more,  we  proceed 
to  state  the  revenue  of  France  .m  that,  form,  which, 
after  the  expected  modification,  ia  likely  to  be  per- 
manent. ^ 

Fancier,  or  tax  on  real  property,  vis. 
the  lands  and  houses  of  the  king- 
dom at  large.  This  tax,  ai  the 
present  very  high  assessment,  yields 
L.10,000^000,  but  is  IScely  to  be 
progressively  reduced  to  L.  8,000,000 

MohiHer,  or  tax  on  houses,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  fumitore  and  other  ef» 
fects  of  the  tenant,  1,300,000 

Window-tax,  •        .  600,000 

PaienteSi  or  tax  payable  bj  persons 
exercising  trades  and  professions,  600,000 

The  above  form  the  direct  taxes. 

Enregisirementf    dommine    et  timbrem' 
These  comprise  the  stamp-duties, 
and  a  very  heavy  tax  on  sales^  le» 
gacies,  Ac*  amounting,  in  the  idmle, 
to         • €,000^000 

Sale  of  wood  from  the  forests  belong- 
ing to  Goveriunent)  average  800,000 

Customs, 5t,00a000 

Salt  tax, 1,600,000 

Droiit  riunii,  or  iodireet  taxes,  being 
an  extensive  combination  of  the  ex- 
cise>  duties  on  wine,  spirits,  beer, 
&c.  .....  5,000^000 

Tobacco  and  snufF  (monopoly  of  the 
*  manufiicture) 1,500,000 

Lottery '         300,000 

PostOiice 600^000 

Newspapers,    stamps,    licences    for 

theatres,  Ac  gaming-houses^  220,000 

AU  other  receipts  and  contingencies,         1,480^000 

Total,,  L.SO,OOO,000 

The  octrois  and  other  charges  borne  bj  towns 
and  ooutttry  districts,  without  appearing  io  the 
budget,  amount  to  L.],50Ot,O0O;  and  if  to  tbese  be 
added  the  cha^e  of  collecting,  the  aggregstts  of 


*  Report  qfCamuB  to  the  National  AssemNg,  in  September  1790. 
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^dvenneaad  taxation  in  S^Moa  ,wiU  foe  found  to  hBLSSjOQOfiOQ, 
Kxpendi.  ^g^],  ader  aUowlor  for  the  difforenee  of  money,  to 
^'^'  nearly  IjAlfiOO^QOO  in  Eosland.  Thoogh  this  is 
gveatly  beh^w  the  amount  (sae  article  Enolamd, 
p«  149)  lavied  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  taxation 
of  France  i^  inaome  reipectii  more  injuritjM  to  pro« 
dlttctive  labour^  The  draU  de  patetiU  it  a  direct 
charge  on  industry,  while  lopcuries^such  atcarriagesy 
horses,  mentser^raals,  are  eoievpt  from  imposts  of 
any  kind«  In  ^e  assessment  of  the  great  tax,  the 
JbncieTf  there. exists  a  surprising  number  of  over- 
ratinas  on  the  one  hand  and  omissions  on  the  other, 
which  are  receiving  a  tardy  remedy  by  the  progress 
of  the  CadaHre.  Finally^.the  enregiHrement  exceeds 
in  pressure  all  our  stamp  taxes ;  beio^  a  duty  on  sales 
to  the  extent  of  fivejsfrom^.  on  the  prindpal,  acharge 
which,  in  very  many  cases,  delays  and  even  prevents 
the  transfer  of  property. 

The  expence  of  collecting  taxes  in  France  is 
(Speech  of  M*  Ganiih  in  1818)  fully  Qper  cent,  on 
the  principal,  or  d  fer  cent,  higher  than  m  England ; 
but  a  more  remariuble  discrepancy,  b  the  eye  of  the 
political  economist,  is,  that  while  with  us  two-thirds 
of  the  amount  are  imposed  on  consumption,. in  France 
two^thirds  ar^  raised ,  from  production.  M.  .Ganiih 
proposed,  in  1814,  to  approximate  to  the  English 
plan,  by  lessening  the^narr,  and  other  direct  taxes, 
and  by  incneasiag  the  droUs  reunk,  or  Excise  duties; 
but  to  innovate  in  taxation  is  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty in  Fjrance.'^ 

The  subjoined  table  contains  the  expenditure  of 
France,  after  the  discharge  (in  1820)  of  all  her  en- 
gagement to  the  allied  powen,  and  after  funding 
her  floating  debt. 


tuie. 


Interest  of  the  national  debt,  L. 

Life  annuities^  -         ,    '  * 

Interest  of  deposits  made  by  public  func- 
tionaries on  entering  on  their  places. 
Annual  appropriation  to  the  sinking  fund. 
Pensions  and  half-pay  allowances,  civil 

and  military,  *  •  •  . 

Clergy — stipends,  pensions,  and  all  allow- 

ances, 
Civil  list  and  prances  of  the  blood. 
House  of  Peers,  chiefly  in  pensions  fee 

life, 
House    of  Commons,  for  piintiug  imd 

other  expences  (no  pensions),        *- 
The  annual  votes  to  the  dififerent  ministers 

are  nearly  as  follows : 
Administration  of  justice  throughout  the 
'  kingdom. 
Department  of  foreign  affairs  for  office, 

charges,  ambassadors,  consuls,  Ac. 


6,000,000 
500,000 

360,000 
1,600,000 

^700,000 

1,300,000 
1,300,000 

80,000 

27,000 


700,000 
360,000 


Carry  nvcr ,        L.  1 6,SS7f  000 
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Treasury-office  charges  and  abatements 
of  taxes, 

Police,  t  • 

Army  estimates, 

Navy  estimates. 

Home  department,  comprising  public 
works,  and  a  variety  of  local  expences, 
the  funds  fol*  which,  though  raised  on 
the  spot,  ^re  held  at  the  disposal  of 
the  minister  of  the  home  depsirtment, 
and  re*is8ued  on  an  application  to  him 
from  the  prefects  or  mayors, 

Discount  to  collectors  and  others. 

Add  a  computed  amount  for  all  extra  or 
contingent  cfaarges«  such  as  relief  to 
the  poor  under  a  bad  harvest,  defolca- 
tion  of  particular  taxes,  &c* 


830,000 

100,000 

6,000,000 

1,800,000 


ture. 


2,500,000 
600,000 


1,223,000 


Total,        L.  30,000,000 

The  French  compute  their  public  debt  not  by  the  PnUicDcbc. 
principal,  but  by  the  interest  payable>*4i  preferable 
plan  to  ours,  perhaps,  since  no  government  entertains 
a  serious  intention  of  paying  off  the  principal ;  and 
to  negotiate  a  loan  is  merely  to  make  a  sale  of  annui- 
ties, either  for  a  term,  or  for  perpetuity.  Of  the  ten 
millions,  payable  annually  to  the  public  creditors  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  the  half  was  in  life  annuities,  the 
Aggi'agate  of  stock,  or  borrowed  capital,  not  amounting 
to  100  millions  sterling.  At  present  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent, the  life  annuities  bearmg,  as  in  England,  a 
small  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  debt.  On  the 
whole,  the  interest  of  the  French  debt  is  little  more 
than  a  fourth  of  ours.  Though  their  stocks  yield  an 
interest  of  J5  per  omf .,  paid,  like  ours,  hajf  yearly, 
their  price  has  been  low  ever  since  1813;  L.  100, 
stock  having  been  always  purchasable  fer  less  than 
L.60  in  money,  and  frequently  for  L.72,  L.70, 
L.  68,  affording  the  buyer  a  return  of  7  per  cent,  on 
his  investment.  The  very  minute  subdivision  of 
landed  property  in  France  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
increase  of  csfrital.  Still,  the  probabilities  seem 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  rise  of  French  stock,  by  a 
progressive  transfer  of  capital  from  countries,  like 
England  and  Holland,  where  it  yields  only  4  or  5  per 
cent.  Moreover,  the  sinking  fund  of  France  is  now  sinking 
in  an  efficient  state,  receiving  from  the  treasury  an  ^^^od. 
annual  allowance  of  -  LTl, 600,000 

Its  farther  supplies  arise  from  the  interest 
•     of  the  redeemed  stock,  sale  of  wood 

from  the  public  forests  &c.  •  500,000 

Carrying  its  total  income  to        L.  2,100,000 

In  regard  to  the  annual  budgets  under  Bonaparte, 
it  is  remarkable,  that,  while  the  ExpasSs,  or  general 
declarations,  were  replete  with  exaggeration  and 


« 

*  The  part  that  is  property  pensions,  whether  civil  or  military,  cannot,  sinoe  an  act  of  1817>  exceed 
L.  920,000.  They  are,  in  general,  very  small,  the  whole  L.  2,700|000  havii^  been  shared,  in  the  year  1818, 
•nnmg  196,000  individuals,  an  average  of  less  than  L.14  a-head. 

t  The  exp^nce  of  the  polioe  department  was  kept  soeret  till  1810,  when  it  was  ezplaiBed,  and  found, 
like  other  mysteries,  to  have  been  overrated. 


^ 
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Natioiua  In.  falsdiood,  the  arithmetioal  sMenents  appended  to 
c^^Llac  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  "*^  accurate— dottbll«»,  on  the  cal- 
^^!r^^  culatioD  that  the  Exposi  alone  would  engage  the  at- 
^  ^  ^  tention  of  the  French  public. 


<^ad«ttre. 


XII.    National  income  and  capital  ;  popula- 
tion. 

Of  the  official  surreys  of  the  French  territorji  by 
far  the  most  minute  and  accurate  is  the  Cadastre,  a 
surrey  which  became  indispensable,  from  the  time  it 
was  determined  to  exchange  the  taxes  on  consump- 
tion for  taxes  on  produce.  A  return  of  the  rent  of 
land,  such  as  was  made  under  the  property-tax  act 
in  England,  would  not  have  answered,,  or  indeed 
have  been  practicable  in  France,  where  so  many 
thousand  petty  lots  are  cultivated  by  their  proprie- 
tors. At  first  the  Cadastre  proceeded  on  the  plan  of 
an  estimate  par  masses  de  culture,  or  continuous  va- 
luation of  extensive  tracts ;  but  this  proving  unsa- 
tisfactory, it  haa  been  conducted,  since  IS^,  on  a 
plan  of  such  minute  detail,  as  to  give  the  value  of 
every  separate  parceUe,  or  patch  of  land.  At  present 
(1820)  it  is  completed  throughout  one- third  only  of 
each  department ;  and  the  inferences  drawn  from  it, 
in  regard  to  the  kingdom  at  large^  are  as  yet  found- 
ed on  the  assumption,  that  the  remainder  is  similar 
to  the  portion  already  surveyed.  The  annual  ex- 
pence  of  the  survey  is  L.  120,000. 

It  is  common  to  dwell  on  the  advantages  of  France 


as  situated  in  the  centre  of  erriiised  natioiiSy  as  rai- 
sing within  herself  a  great  variety  of  products^  and 
as  capable  of  conducting  her  maBufiM:tttres  with  ooaw 
paratively  few  imports.  Those,  however,  who  liaTe 
studied  the  subject  thoroughly,  will  pronounce  her 
real  advantages  to  consist  in  a  tempetate  climate,  in  a 
territory  on  the  whole  fertile,  in  a  coostderable  ex* 
tent  of  sea  coast,  and  the  powosrioa  of  a  militanr 
strength  sufficient  to  protect  her  from  aggression. 
As  yet  neither  the  capital  or  labour  of  the  French 
have  been  judiciously  directed ;  but  the  di^osition 
to  industry  exists,  and  stands  in  need  only  of  a  judi- 
cious impulse* 

The  uxation  of  France,  c^on^uted  by  the  indivi- 
duat,  hardly  exceeds  L.  1,  lis,  (English  valiie)  per 
head,  while  that  of  Britain  and  Irdaad  is  not  lesa 
than  L.  S,  lOs.  per  head.  This,  however,  is  a  very 
inconclusive  comparison,  the  question  being  not  the 
relative  number  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the  result  of 
their  productive  industry.  M,  Chaptal  compatea 
(Vol.  I.  p.  225)  the  value  of  the  land  and  farming 
capital  of  France  at  fifteen  hundred  millions  Ster- 
ling, to  which,  making  an  addition  for  the  di^ 
ference  of  money,  and  a  farther  addition  for  the 
capital  employed  in  mannfiicture  and  commerce,  we 
arrive  at  an  amount,  not  unlike  the  very  large 
sum  which  Mr  Colquhoan  gives  (see  article  Eno* 
LAvn,  p.  14P)  for  the  collective  capital  of  Britain 
and  Irc^d.  But  we  fix,  by  preference,  the  atten« 
tion  of  our  readers  on  the  annual  produce. 


Ifckad. 


Gross  produce  of  agriculture  (lee  the  preceding  section  on  It  jo»  qqq  qqq 

Agriculture),  -  -  -  •"/ 

Manufactures,  including  mines  and  minerals,             •  100,000,000 

Commerce,  inland  and  foreign,            •            •           •  70,000,000 


L.  S57»000,000 


PnuMt^  after  Ti^*f>*«g^ii 

tion  iw  the  DiftMBoe  of 
MoDcy. 


L.  270,000,000 

76,000,000 
40,000,000 


L.  886,000^000 


But  the  conclusive  return,  that  which  leads  to  a  correct  calculation  of  political  strength,  is  the  nett  produce 
of  the  year.. 


Britoiii  tad  Irduid. 


Rent  of  land  and  fanner's  profit,  .  •  . 

Rent  of  houses,  .  •  • 

Taxable  incomes,  arismg  from«  commerce^  manufactures,  andl 
professions,  ».  e.  incomes  of  L.50  and  upwards,         -        j 


L.60,000,000 
16,000,000 

S0|000,000 


LJ06|000,000 


France^  after  nudang  as  addi- 
lor  file  Difisenee  of 


L.75,000,000 

18,000,000 

not  known,  but  pro- 

bably  not  above 

20,000,000 


L.1 13^000,000 


The  commercial  calculation  is  taken  ^rom  the 
property- tax  return  of  1810^  deducting  25  per  cent.^ 
and  making  an  addition  for  Ireland.  Neither  the 
income  from  the  public  fundst  nor  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, are  reckoned  in  either  countrr. 

The  balance  of  income  is  thus  less  in  favour  of 
France  than  the  balance  of  produce;  and  if  we  go  a 
step  farther,  and  ascertain  die  proportion  of  income 


disposaMe  for  public  purposes,  we  shall  find  this  the 
final  and  conclusive  result,  in  our  favour,  because 
the  number  of  persons  to  be  siq>ported  out  of  our  na« 
tional  income  is  far  smaller  than  in  France.  The 
productive  power  of  our  country  and  people  is, 
therefore,  such  as  to  make  ua  capable  of  greater  po« 
litical  exertions  than  our  ancient  rival,  or  any  power 
in  Europe.    Whet  is  it,  then>  which  mars  dua  f«r 


FRANCE. 
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bour. 


Ezi^ceef 
IJnng. 


NflUioMJ  fB-hftrretl,  and  caits  a  cloud  orer  our  prospects  i — the 
r^^^^AiL  i^agoiiade  of  our  taxation,  and  the  enhancement  of 
r*^  V^.  oar  provisions,  consequent  on  that  aod  on  our  com 
laws.  These  are  the  causes  of  the  emigration  of  an- 
nuitants, and  others,  in  the  middle  ranks,  and  of  the 
distress  of  so  many  of  our  countrymen  of  a  humbler 
dass,  who  remain  at  home.  In  France,  the  lower 
orders  have  never  known  much  comfort ;  but,  from 
the  moderate  price  of  provisions,  they  are  put  above 
distress,  by  wages  which,  to  us,  appear  very  low. 
Price  of  L4I-  Thoso  of  the  country  labourer  in  France  (Chaptal, 
Vol.  r.  p.  245)  are  only  Is.  or  Is.  Id.  a-day ;  of  raa. 
sons.  Is.  3d.  and  Is.  4d.;  of  mechanics  in  towns.  Is. 
6d.|  Is.  8d.,  Is.  lOd.,  the  whole  without  victuals,  or 
any  additional  allowance.  The  wages  of  the  women 
are  a  full  third  lower.  * 

The  diffierence  in    the   expence  of  living  be- 
tween France  and  our  country  is  about  a  third; 
that  is,  L.lOO  in  France  is  equivalent  to  L.  130 
or  L.  140  in  the  southern,  and  to  L.  120  or  L.  130 
in  t;he  northern    part  of  our    island.      The  dif- 
ference, as  far  as  regards  provisions,  is  somewhat 
greater;  but  it  receives  a  counterpoise  in  the  cheap- 
ness  of  our  fu^    The  proportion  now  mentioned 
will  be  found  applicable  to  the  expence  of  the  mid- 
dle, as  well  as  of  the  lower  ranks.    It  will  be  found 
equally  general  in  the  sense  of  locality,  being  appli- 
cable to  France  and  Britain  at  large,  provided  the 
parallel  be  made  between  towns  or  districts  at  a  si- 
milar distance  from  either  capital,  Paris  being  as  ex- 
pensive compared  to  the  rest  of  France,  as  London 
to  the  rest  of  England.    Fortunately  for  us,  the 
French  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  price, 
either  of  liabour  or  fuelj  in  the  places,  such  as  Paris 
and  Rouen,  where  they  have  established  their  rival 
manufactures*   Another  remarkable  circumstance  is, 
that  various  kinds  of  work,  when  performed  by  the 
piece,  are  nearly  as  dear  in  France  as  in  England, 
ao  unaccustomed  are  our  neighbours  to  simplify  a 
task  by  the  application  of  method,  or  the  division  of 
employment* 


PopubtioQ. 


In  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  terri- 
tory of  France,  when  equal,  or  very  nearly  equal  to 
its  present  extent,  appears,  from  the'  report  of  the 
intendants  or  provincial  governors,  to  have  contain- 
ed about  20,000,000  of  inhabitants.  This  number 
was  found,  by  the  census  made  by  order  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  to  have  increased  nearly  a  third  in 
the  course  of  a  century;  the  amount,  in  1791,  being 
26,363,600,  a  number  which,  by  the  latest  computa- 
tion, made  in  1817,  had  farther  increased  to  above 
29,000,000.  These  returns  show,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  exaggerated  estimate  commonly  formed  of  the 
waste  attendant  on  the  wars  of  the  Revolution ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  ratio  of  increase  in  Fhmce, 
thooj^  considerable,  is  (see  article  Ekoland,  p. 


149)  ft  good  deal  bdow  that  of  our  country.  TheNationil  Tiu 
average  population  of  France  is  144  inhabitants  ^^^^^ 
the  square  mile.  capital,  &<:• 

Population  of  France^  dUlinguUhed  hy  Provinces 

and  Departments* 


Andent  Provinces. 

Departmeiits.             Pbpulatioq. 

Flanders 

North 

B99.89O 

Artois    - 

Pas  de  Calais        • 

580,457 

Picardy 

Somme      -        • 

495,058 

r 

Lower  Seine 

642,948 

Calvados 

505^420 

Normandy      •     -l 

Manche 

583,429 

Ome 

425,92a 

V 

Euro 
Seine(containing  Paris) 

421,581 

' 

780,000 

Seine  and  Oise 

439,972 

Isle  of  France 

Oise 

383,500 

Seine  and  Mame 

304,068 

Aixne    •            • 

442,989 

Marne 

311,037 

Champagne 

Ardennes    • 
Aube 

275,792 
238,819 

^ 

Upper  Mame 

237,785 

> 

Meuae     - 

284,703 

Lorraine        •     • 

Moselle     • 

385,949 

Meurthe    - 

865,81  a 

I 

Vosges 

334,169- 

» 

Upper  Rhine  (reduced 
by  the  cessiona  in 

Alsace          -    - 

1815  to) 

318,577 

Lower  Rhme  (reduced 

by  the  cessions  in 

1815  to) 

391.642 

bile  and  Villame 

508,544 

Cdtes  du  Nord 

5]9i620 

Brittany 

Finistem     • 

452,895 

Morbihan 

403,423 

Maine        -         < 

Lower  Loire 

407,900 

Mayenne     - 
Sarthe     - 

332,550 
410,380 

Anjou 

Maine  and  Loire 

403,864 

Touraine 

Indre  and  Loire 

275,292 

( 

Loiret 

286,1 55- 

The  Orleannois  < 

Eure  and  Loire 

^^,^1^ 

] 

Ijoire  and  Cher 

212,552 

Berry        •          i 

Indre       •          • 
Cher 

204,721 
2:kS,15S 

Niveniois 

Nievre     -         • 

241,520 

Yonne 

325,994 

Burgundy     • 

Cdte  d'Or 

354,436 

Sadne  and  Loire 

471,457 

I 

Ain 

304,668 

Franche  Comt£ 

Upper  Sadne 

300,156 

*  These  rctuma  apply  not  to  Ptaris,  but  to  provincid  towns  of  te»,  fifteen,  or  twenty  thousand  Miabi^ 
ants.  The  want  of  canals  causes  a  partial  difierence  in  the  price  of  provisions,  but  in  no  degree  la  tbe  ex. 
tent  asserted  by  those  who  {Edinbur^  Reoiew^  No.  64,  p.  862>  adopt  too  readily  the  loose  aUe^tions  so 
general  in  France.    The  dieapness  of  land  carriage  would  speedily  counteract  it« 
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Axidmt  IPvofiiMes. 


■^■^» 


Franche  Comt6 


Poitou 


La  Marche 


I 


Lknoudm'  - 
Bourbonnois      • 
Saintonge       andl 

Angoamois      / 
Aunis  and  Saint- 1 

onge        - 


Auvergne 
Ljonnois 

Dauphiny 


beptrtmenti. 


Doubs 

Jura 

Vendue 

Two  Sevres 

Vienne 

Creuse 

Upper  Vienn^ 

Correze 

Allier 

Charente 
Lower  Charente 


Gaienne 


Bearn  « 

County  of  Folic 
BottM&loik 


Languedoc    - 


Provence        -   -< 

Connty    of    Ve»"l 
naissin     -        / 


Puy  de  Dome 
"    1  CanUl 
J  Rhone 
(  Loire 
{  laere 
-    J  Upper  Alps 
(^  Drame 

Dordogne 

Grironde 

Lot  and  Garonne 

Lot 

Tarn  and  Garonne 

Aveyron 

Gers 

Landet 

Upper  Pyrenees 

Lower  Pyrenees 

Arriege 

Eastern  Pyrenees 

Upper  Garonne 

Aude 

Tarn 

Herault 

Gard 

Losere        -      .^ 

Upper  Loire 

Ardeche 

Lower  Alps 

IVfouths  of  the  Rhone 

Var 

Vaucluse 
Ooniea 


Population* 


240,792 
292,882 
268,686 
254,105 
253,048 
226,224 
245,195 
254,271 
260,266 

326,985 

293^011 

548,834 

261,436 

347,381 

315,858 

471,660 

121,771 

253,372 

424,113 

514,562 

326,150 

268,150 

238,722 

331,373 

286,493 

235,550 

198,765 

383,502 

222,936 

126,625 

867,550 

240,993 

295,885 

301,099 
322,144 

145,347 
268,202 
290,833 
146,994 
293,935 
283,296 

205,832 

174702, 


As  the  depcurtments  of  France  do  not  differ  much 
in  superficial  extent,  a  cursory  inspeption  of  such  a 
list  as  that  in  the  Encyclopedia  discloses  at  once 
the  different  cLegrees  of  density  in  the  population 
of  the  kbigdom,  exhibiting  very  clearly  the  supe*- 
rtority  of  Flanders  and  Normandy  over  the  heaths 
of  Poitoa  and  the  mountains  of  Languedoc.  The 
temporary  additions  to  the  population  of  the  French 
empire,  made  by  the  incorporation  of  conquer- 
ed territory,  amounted,  in  1801,  to  6,000,000, 
and,  in  1811,  the  time  of  their  greatest  extent,  to 
14,000,000. 

The  estimates  of  population  in  France,  subsequent 

to  1791,  ore  formeo,  not  like  our  population  returns, 

12 


on  on  actual  survey,  bot  by  adding  fiir  the 
that  has  intervened,  the  births,  and  deducting  tlie 
deaths,  of  both  of  which  an  accurate  record  is  kept 
in  the  public  offices.  It  is  thus  difficult  to  compute 
the  relative  number  engaged  in  diffisrent  occupa* 
tions;  a  late  publication  (by  Count  de  Labocde) 
contains  the  following  estimate; 


In  agriculture. 
In  manufacture. 
Indigent,  , 

Various  employments, 


Total, 


17,500,000 

6,200,000 

800,000 

4,500,000 

29,000,000 


Large  as  is  this  proportion  of  agriculturists,  it  does 
not  exceed,  nor  indeed  equal,  the  proportion  return- 
ed in  the  official  census  of  1791  • 


biting  towns  is  greater  than  in  France,  is  at  once 
ascertained  by  taking  the  aggregate  of  twenty 
of  the  largest  cities  in  each ;  for  France,  that  ag- 
gregate is  about  1,700,000;  for  Britain  and  Ireland, 
2,300,000. 

The  raHo  of  the  increase  of  population  in  France 
is  greatest  in  the  lower  classes ;  the  middlinig  and 
upper  ranks  have  seldom  large  families.  Men  in 
such  stations  in  France  are  much  less  habituated  to' 
steady  industry  than  in  Eogland ;  the  openings  in 
trade  to  respectable  employment  and  eventual  com* 
petency  are  comparatiray  few ;  and,  in  veiy  many 
situations,  the  incomes  are  adequate  to  the  support 
of  an  individual  only.  In  that  country,  as  with  us, 
the  population  evidently  increases  faster  since  the 
adoption  of  vaccine  inoculation.  The  illegitimate 
births  are  numerous  only  in  Paris.  Of  the  average 
mortality  in  France,  there  have  not  as  yet  been  pim. 
lished  returns  of  a  oomprehensive  nature.  The  di- 
mate  and  soil  are,  in  general,  no  less  salubrious 


PopQlation  of 
Uie  princi- 
pal Towni. 

Fopttktkm«r 

me  prind- 

pil  Towns. 

Nancy,         .          29,000 

Paris, 

713,000 

Marseilles, 

102,000 

Rennes,          .         29,000 

Lyons, 

101,000 

Besanjon,               28,000 

Bordeaux, 

92,000 

Troyes,                   27,000 

Rouen, 

81,000 

Aix,           •            27,000 

Nantes, 

75,000 

Dunkirk,         .       26,000 

Lille, 

60,000 

Versailles,       .       26,000 

Strasburg, 

50,000 

Brest,          .          24,000 

Toulouse, 

48,000 

Montauhan,            24,000 

Metz, 

41,000 

Avignon,         .        23,000 

Nismes, 

39,000 

L'Oricnt,         .        22,000 

Amiens, 

39,000 

Tours,           .          22,000 

Caen, 

36,000 

Grenoble,         .      21,000 

Montpelier, 

32,000 

Poitiers,         .         21,000 

Clermont  in 

Au« 

Limoges,        •        21,000 

vergne, 

.      30,000 

Havre  de  Grace,    21,000 

Rheims, 

30,000 

St  Omer,        .       20,000 

Toulon, 

29,000 

Dieppe,         .        20,000 

Angers, 
That    the 

29,000 
)   proDortion 

of  our    pooulation    inhA. 

P  R  A  N  C  E. 
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GovemmcDi*  tiiaa  iboM  of  Britein,  and  the  advaatages  attead- 
^«^^V^^  ant  on  agricultural  habits  are  enjoyed  by  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  population;  but  a  con* 
fiiderable  waste  of  health,  and  even  of  life,  takes 
place  from  the  crowded  nature  of  the  towns,  and 
the  damp  position  of  very  many  of  the  cottages,  A 
want  of  comfort  on  the  part  of  the  lower  orders, 
tends,  along  with  their  deficient  cleanliness,  to  the 
same  result;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general 
activity,  temperance,  and  cheerfulness  of  the  people, 
are  all  in  favour  of  health  and  longevity. 

XIII.  Government. 

France*  before  the  Revolution,  was  much  less  of 
an  integral  body  than  England,  its  component  parts 
.having  been  united  at  a  much  later  date,  and  each 
preserving  a  number  of  privileges  which  embarrassed 
and  retarded  the  action  of  government.  The  coun- 
tries called  Pay$  d*EiiU  were  governed  by  their 
own  assemblies;  taxation  was  different  in  different 
provinces ;  each  clung  with  pertinacity  to  the  pre* 
servadon  of  transmitted  usages ;  and  nothing  but  a 
general  convulsion  could  have  broken  down  barriers 
supported  by  such  a  mass  of  separate  prejudices  and 
interests.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  on  the 
different  constitutions  that  followed  each  other  so 
rapidly  during  the  Revolution, — whether  that  of 
I79I1  the  work  of  a  liberal  but  inexperienced  As- 
sembly; that  of  1793,  the  work  of  the  Jacobins;  or 
the  very  different  one  of  179^^  perverted  first  by 
the  Directory,  and  finally  overturned  by  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Bonaparte.  There  is  a  brief  sketch  of  each 
in  the  article  France,  in  the  Encydopadia  ;  and  as 
they  have  long  ceased  to  interest  the  public,  we  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  present  constitution  founded  on 
the  Charter  granted  on  the  return  of  the  King  in  May 
1814.  That  charter  is  appealed  to  by  all  parties  as 
the  safeguard  of  the  French  constitution,  and  is  in 
substance  as  follows : 
SulMtanee  of  <^^  ranks  are  equally  admissible  to  public  em- 
ihe  Chtfter.  ployments,  whether  civil  or  military.  (The  object 
of  this  clause  is  to  do  away  any  claim  for  prefereoee 
on  the  part  of  the  nobUue^) 

The  Catholic  is  the  state  religion,  but  all  other 
religions  may  be  openly  professed,  and  none  imply 
political  disqualification. 

AH  sales  of  national  property  during  the  Revolu- 
tion are  confirmed  to  the  purchasers. 

The  person  of  the  King  is  inviolable ;  the  respon- 
sibility rests  with  his  Ministers. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  King;  the 
legislatiye,  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  as  in 
Enjgland,  with  the  distinction,  that  no  bill  can  be 
brought  in  but  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  Parlia- 
ment having  the  right  only  of  praying  the  King  to 
bring  in  any  particular  bill.  (This  restriction  serves 
to  prevent  motions  which  miffht  produce  agitation 
in  a  country  still  Teiy  ^vided,  and-  new  to  &e  dis- 
cussions of  a  representative  body.) 

The  House  of  Peers  cannot  be  lawfully  assembled, 
except  at  the  same  tine  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Tke  membeia  of  thfe  Commons  House  are  elect- 


ed for  five  years,  the  house  being  renewable  by  a  <»o*«nnwnt 
fiflh  annually.    No  one  can  be  a  member  of  this  ^**%^'^ 
house  unless  of  the  age  of  forty  or  upwards,  and  • 
unless  he  pays  direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  L.  40 
a-year. 

The  sitings  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  open 
to  the  public ;  those  of  the  Peers  are  private ;  all 
money  bills  must  originate  with  the  Commons. 

The  judges  are  named  by  the  King ;  and,  when 
appointed,  are  not  removeable.  Juries  are  employ- 
ed in  criminal  cases  only. 

The  House  of  Peers  in  France  is,  in  many  re-  Home  of 
spects,  on  the  same  footing  as  in  £ng^d,  their  ^^'** 
number  being  unlimited ;  their  nominatien  vested  in 
the  crown;  their  dignity  hereditary.  Like  our 
Peers  they  meet  every  session  on  the  same  day  as 
the  Commons ;  and  their  proceedings,  unless  accom- 
panied by  simultaneous  proceedings  of  the  lower 
house,  would  be  void.  Like  our  Peen  also,  they 
take  cognizance  of  chaiges  of  treason  and  of  high 
political  misdemeanours;  but  they  do  not  form  a 
court  of  judicial  appeal.  All  bills,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  money  bills,  may  ordinate  in  either  house ; 
but  the  degree  of  public  interest,  excited  by  the 
debates  of  the  Peers,  is  not  so  great  as  by  those 
of  the  lower  house.  The  restrictions  as  to  attend- 
ing the  debates,  and  printing  the  speeches  of  the 
'Peers,  though  not  absolute,  are  greater  than  in  Eng^. 
land. 

The  King's  brothers  and  nephews,  with  the 
princes  of  the  blood  (Orleans,  Bourbon,  Cond6), 
are  Peers  in  rig^t  of  their  birth. 

The  number  of  Peers  in  France  is  at  present 
dSSO)  nearly  2S0»  a  nomber  comprising  two  very 
distinct  ckisses,  the  old  noUJity  of  France,  strip- 
ped of  the  greater  part  of  their « paternal  estates^ 
but  dignified  by  such  names  as  Meotmorency,  Tr(^ 
mouille,  Luxembourg ;  and  the  senators  or  gene- 
rals of  the  Revolution,  who  can  boast  of  no  an- 
cestry; and  who,  in  point  of  property,  are,  in 
general,  very  limited,  but  who  lay  daim  to  public 
regard  for  their  personal  exertions ;  such  are  Lan« 
juinais,  Pastoret,  Bartholemiy,  MacdonakL  Those 
who  were  membors  of  the  senalOp  en  the  abdicatioii 
of  Bonaparte,  were  made  Peers,  and  had  their  life 
pension  (L.  1500  a-year)  confirmed  to  them  bv 
Louis  XVI  n. ;  but  the  constitution  requires  that  all 
future  peers  shall  posses  a  certain  entailed  property* 
the  amount  of  which,  evidently  adapted  to  the  level* 
ling  eSkctM  of  the  Revolution,  is  only  L.  12o0  of 
clear  Income  for  a  duke,  L.800  for  a  marquis  or 
earl ;  and  L.  400  for  a  viscount  or  baron. 

The  French  House  of  Commons  is,  in  many  re*  Chamber  of 
spects,  similar  to  the  British ;  each  being  the  arena  R^^^^ 
in  which  political  partief  try  thqir  strength*  and  in  CMmooDt. 
which  the  support  or  the  overthiow  of  a  ministry  is 
decided.    The  nature  of  the  subjects  discussed,  the 
privileges  of  the  house,  the  admission  of  the  publlb 
to  the  debates,  are  all  similar  to  our  usi^es ;  but 
there  are  some  important  difierenoes  as  to  the  legal 
qualifications  of  the  memberSf  and  the  constitution  of 
the  body.    No  one  is  capable  of  being  elected  a  re- 
presentative of  the  commons  till  he  i%  forty  years  of 
age«    The  number  of  deputies  or  membeia  is  r^ulau 
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Gomnniait  ed  by  the  amount  of  population*  Thif ,  howeTer,  hta 
'nothing  in  comnnon  with  universal  suffrage,  for  the 
basis  of  the  qualification  of  a  voter  is  property ;  it 
being  an  indispensable  requisite  that  every  voter 
sliall  pay  L.12  a-year  in  direct  taxes.  This  sum 
seems  a  very  proper  medium.  From  the  nature  of 
French  taxation,  it  comprises  a  vast  number  of  petty 
proprietors  worth  from  L.  60  to  L.  100  or  L.  150 
a-year.  In  like  manner,  the  payment  of  L.  40,  the 
<|ualification  for  a  member,  implies  only  the  posses- 
sion of  L.  200  or  L.  300  a-year. 

The  right  of  voting  for  Members  of  Parliament  in 
France  was  long  exercised  by  delegation,  the  voters 
choosing  a  committee  (college  electoral)  composed 
of  persons  paying  L.  40  in  taxes,  with  whom  rested 
the  choice  and  nomination  of  the  member-;  but  this 
cold  and  indirect  course  was  abrogated  by  the  law  of 
5th  February  1817  ;  since  which  the  voters  have 
made  a  direct  nomination  of  their  members  as  in 
England.  In  this  manner  took  place  the  two  elec- 
tions (each  of  a  fiAh  of  the  hotise)  in  1817  and 
1818.  The  predilection  shown  in  them  to  the  liberaux, 
or  moderate  revolutionists,  excited  the  fears  of  the 
royalists ;  but  the  King  resisted  all  attempts  to  mo- 
dify the  established  law^  until  a  third  trial  in  1819, 
which,  by  giving  another  powerful  addition  to  the  /i- 
beraux^  induced  both  him  and  his  counsellors  to 
project  a  change.  This  change  is  now  (May  1820) 
in  its  progress  through  the  House,  and  bids  fair  to  be 
temperately  conducted ;  the  present  number  of  mem- 
bers (258)  being  evidently  too  small  for  so  great  a 
country,  it  is  proposed  to  extend  them  to  430,  and 
to  confine  the  election  of  the  additional  number 
(172)  to  electoral  committees  on  the  old  plan. 
Anotner  part  of  the  proposed  change  is  to  dispense 
with  annual  elections,  and  to  declare  the  whole 
House  of  Commons  entitled  to  ait  for  five  years  as 
it  is  in  England  fbr  seven. 

The  new  law  proposes  no  change  in  the  qualifica- 
tion of  voters.  The  number  of  the  latter  is  of  course 
^ery  different  in  different  departments :  the  medium 
is  from  1500  to  2500^  but  in  the  department  of  Paris 
they  exceed  10,000.  In  the  cities,  the  majority  of 
the  voters  are  ptUentSs,  that  is,  they  derive  the  pro- 
perty entitling  them  to  vote  from  mercantile  busi- 
ness ;  but  in  the  small  towns,  and  still  more  in  rural 
districts,  the  great  majority  consist  ofpetHs  propriS^ 
taires.  Family  influencfe  is  of  very  little  account  in 
France ;  voters,  when  so  numerous  and  independent, 
are  actuated,  as  in  our  popular  elections,  by  motives 
of  more  comprehensive  operation,  such  as  the  public 
character  of  the  candidate,  or  a  sense  of  the  national 
wants  at  the  time.  The  King  is  bound  to  convoke 
the  chamber  annually ;  he  has,  as  in  England,  unli- 
mited power  to  prorogue  or  dissolve ;  but  in  that 
case,  a  new  chamber  must  be  called  in  the  course  of 
three  months. 

'  The  members  of  the  French  parliament  are  now 
only  beginning  to  reap  the  benefit  of  influence ;  the 
distribution  of  patronage  not  being  as  yet  reduced 
to  a  system.  The  same  observation  applies  to  parlia- 
mentary tactics ;  for,  though  the  parties  are  marked 
by  a  very  distinct  line,  their  votes  are  not  to  be  an* 
ticipated  with  so  much  certainty  as  in  St  Stephen's 
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Chapd.  The  usage,  in  the  French  Parliament,  SsGovoml 
to  read  a  speech ;  and,  if  at  all  remarkable,  it  is  ^«^/v 
soon  after  printed  at  full  length.  Many  of  these 
aflbrd  tolerable  specimens  of  Parliamentary  elo- 
quence, but  prepared  less  with  a  view  to  a  practi* 
cal  result  than  to  attract  attention  to  the  speak- 
er, and  to  give  him  son  jour  de  renwnmte,  son  hcurt 
de  gloire> 

The  cabinet  consists  properly  of  eight  members;  the  fjjanm 
President,  or  premier ;  the  Keeper  of  the  seals,  orBnuh. 
Chancellor ;  the  Master  of  the  Royal  Housdiold,  and  ^^ 
the  five  Secretaries  of  State.  When,  as  generally  bap-  ^|]^ ' 
pens,  the  premier  is  also  one  of  tlie  secretaries  of  state, 
the  number  of  the  cabinet  is  seven.  The  secretary* 
ships  are,  as  in  England,  the  foreign  affiiirs,  the  war 
department,  the  home  department ;  the  treasury, 
and,  finally,  the  navy  •  to  which  are  joined  the  colo- 
nies. The  functions  are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  cor* 
responding  offices  in  our  own  country,  that  the  only 
branch  requiring  explanation  to  an  English  reader  ii 
the  police,  formerly  a  separate  secretaryship,  but 
blended,  since  January  1819>  with  the  home  depart- 
ment. Exclusive  of  the  care  of  public  tranquillity, 
and  the  detection  of  stale  offences,  the  police  in 
France  has  the  surveillance  of  the  newspapers ;  the 
latter  being  subject,  before  printing,  to  mspection 
and  alteration  by  government  agents.  This  unpo- 
pular restriction,  after  being  removed  in  1819,  has 
been  reimposed  by  an  act  of  the  present  year  (1820), 
founded  on  the  danger  of  unreserved  discusf  ioo  dur- 
ing the  present  animosity  of  parties. 

The  privy  council  in  France,  as  in  England,  as*  coud 
sembles  only  occasionally  by  order  of  the  King,  and  Pn^ 
for  the  dispatch  of  special  business.     It  is  composed 
of  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  of  a  more  nume« 
rous  body  of  public  men  styled  yfinistres  d*Eiai,  a  Miutfs 
title  implying  not  that  the  persons  who  bear  it  are  ^*^ 
actually  in  office,  but  of  such  reputation,  either  in 
a  civil  or  military  capacity,  as  to  have  merited  at 
the  hands  of  the  King  this  high  honour,  and  the 
pension   which  accompanies  it;   their  number  at 
present  is  about  thirty,  almost  all  peers ;  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  pensions  L.  10,000  a  year. 

The  conseillers  d'ftat  and  maitres  des  requites  ^^ 
two  classes  of  men  of  limited  property  but  good 
education,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  govern- 
ment business  as  a  profession  or  occupation  for  life. 
The  persons  who  bear  these  designations,  without 
duty  or  salary,  amount  to  several  hundreds,  but 
there  are  regularly  en  activitS  de  service  SO  Co^' 
seillers  d*Etat  and  40  maitres  des  refuites.  They 
form  five  permanent  committees,  each  acting  under 
the  direction  of  a  minister.  Thus,  the  committee 
of  the  home  department  prepares  bills  to  be  submit- 
ted to  Parliament,  or  regulations  to  be  adopted  in 
regard  to  various  matters  belonging  to  that  minis* 
try ;  the  committees  for  finance,  for  legislation,  snd 
for  the  navy,  discharge  a  correspondent  duty  each 
in  its  respective  department ;  while  a  committee  of 
a  more  ambiguous  title,  *'  du  canientieux^'*  takes  cog- 
nizance of  misunderstandings  and  disputes  between 
the  public  and  the  diflerent  administrative  bodies 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  Gourdes  Compies  k  a  veiy  exten«ve  ^^'^1 
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Government  blishmenty  which  may  be  termed  a  board  of  general 
audit ;  iu  fuoctions  consisting  in  examining  the  ac- 
counts of  the  treasury,  of  the  receivers-generaJ,  of 
the  paymasters-general,  and  of  the  civil  list*  The 
members  of  this  board  form  two  classes ;  the  C9n' 
seillert  rSferendaires,  by  far  the  more  numerous, 
who  go  through  the  process  of  examination,  and  the 
conseiOers  maiirest  wlio  sit  in  three  chambers,  each 
of  five  or  six  members,  and  decide  on  the  reporu  of 
the  rifirendaires. 

The  royal  household,  like  other  public  depart- 
ments in  France,  exhibits  a  long  list  of  high  sound- 
ing appellations  ;  here  are  a  grand  aumonier,  erand 
chambeUan,  grand  ecuver,  grand  maUre  des  ciremo* 
nies,  grand  maUre  de  la  garde  robe,  followed  by  the 
iniendant  du  trdor ;  intendant  desforiis^  intend' 
ant  des  menus  plaisirs  du  Roi,  &c»  Establishments, 
also  on  a  large  scale,  are  appropriated  to  the  princes, 
the  whole  attended  with  a  very  considerable  ex- 
penoe,  and  evincing,  on  the  part  of  the  court,  an 
unconsciousness  that  the  Revolution  has  dispelled 
some  ancient  illusions,  and  that  the  attachment  of 
the  more  valuable  part  of  the  French  nation  is  to  be 
acquired  by  other  means  than  the  display  of  page- 
antry. 

The  plan  of  provincial  administration  is  uniform 
throughout  idl  France.  Each  department  has  at  its 
head  a  Prefet  or  civil  officer,  who  acts  as  the  medium 
between  it  and  government,  maintaining  a  daily  cor- 
respondence with  Paris,  receiving  the  orders  of  the 
minister  of  the  home  department,  and  reporting  from 
time  to  time  on  their  execution,  as  wdl  as  on  all 
local  transactions  of  interest ;  whether  relating  to  the 
collection  of  taxes,  the  levy  of  recruits,  the  expendi* 
ture  for  roads,  or  the  state  of  political  feeling.  The 
only  similar  office  in  England  is  that  of  lord-lieu- 
tenant; but  the  duties  ofhvrefet  are  much  more  la- 
borious. Another  material  distinction  is  that  the 
latter,  for  the  sake,  doubtless,  of  securing  his  impar- 
tiality, is  never  almost  appointed  to  a  department  in 
which  be  has  property  or  family  connections.  Each 
prefet  is  aided  by  a  Conseil  de  Prefecturej  consisting 
of  three,  four,  or  five  members,  whose  duty  consists 
in  taking  the  detail  of  business  off  his  hands.  The 
departemental  council  {Conseil  General  de  Departe- 
meni)  is  much  more  numerous,  comprising  sixteen, 
eighteen,  twenty,  or  more  members ;  but  they  meet 
only  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  nor  are  they  of  much 
use,  except  to  share,  as  a  collective  body,  the  respon- 
sibility attendant  on  the  distribution  of  taxes,  or 
otlier  similar  measures. 

A  Sous  Prtfet  is  an  officer  much  inferior  to  the 
prefet.  There  is  one  to  each  of  the  districts  called 
Arrondisscment,  and  be  is  aided  iu  his  labours  by 
a  council,  unnecessarily  numerous,  of  eleven  mem- 
bers. 

Lastly  come  the  eammuneSf  the  smallest  of  the  offi- 
cial divisions  of  the  French  territory,  and  of  which 
there  are  above  38,000  in  the  kingdom.  The  coun- 
try communes  are  little  else  than  parishes;  but  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  commune  consists 
in  having,  not  a  church  and  clergyman,  but  a  mayor 
and  municipal  council.  A  city,  however  populous, 
as  Lyons,  Marseille?,  Bordeaux,  forms  only  one 
commune ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  wben^  as  very 
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often  h^)pens»  the  population  of  a  commune  is  at  or  Adnunistn. 
below  2000,  it  has  still  its  mayor  and  council.  The  j^^ 
mayors,  however,  Iiave  salaries  only  in  the  large 
towns,  where  their  occupations  are  considerable; 
comprising  the  management  of  the  town  funds,  whe- 
ther arising  from  dividends,  rents,  or  octrob,  and  the 
disbursement  for  all  public  works.  The  property 
in  land  and  houses  belonging  formerly  to  the  towns 
was,  in  many  cases,  lost  in  the  Revolution. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  transact  a  great 
share  of  government  business  in  the  country  towns ; 
but,  since  1600>  Paris  has  been  rendered  as  much 
the  general  centre  and  resort  in  that  respect  as  Lon- 
don,—an  effectual  means  of  eluding  the  old  and  pe- 
culiar usages  of  the  provinces,  and  of  producing  uni- 
formity in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  but  attended 
with  a  surprising  accumulation  of  employes  in  the 
government  offices  of  the  capital. 

The  salaries  are  as  follows:  Minister,  L. 4000 ; Salufes. 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  L.1600 ;  Conseiller  d^Etat, 
L.  650 ;  Maitre  des  Requites,  L.250 1  Prefet  (varies, 
but  on  an  average),  L.  1500  a-year ;  a  Squm  Prefet^ 
between  L.200  and  L.300. 

The  most  comprehensive,  though  the  least  andent^Oidets. 
order,  is  that  of  the  Legion  d'Honneur;  an  order 
instituted  by  Bonaparte,  and  maintained  on  nearly 
the  same  plan  by  the  Bourbons.  The  usual  title  to 
admission  is  the  discharge  of  functions,  either  civil 
or  military,  with  distinction ;  and,  in  time  of  war, 
the  performance  of  an  action  of  eclat.  The  grada- 
tions are,  chevaliers,  of  whom  the  number  is  unlimit- 
ed, and  very  great;  officers,  who  amount  to.no  less 
than  2000;  commanaers,  to  the  number  of  400; 
grand  qfficerSf  160 ;  and  grand  croix,  to  the  number 
of  80.  A  member  must  serve  several  years  as  a 
chevalier  before  becoming  an  officer,  and  the  same 
progressively  through  th&  other  ranks.  Admissions 
take  place  once,  and  frequently  twice  a-year ;  a  spe* 
cific  number  being  allotted  to  each  great  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service,  the  military,  the  judicial, 
and  the  administrative. 

The  otlier  orders  are,  that  of  St  Louis,  which  is 
strictly  military;  that  of  St  Michel,  which  dates 
from  1469,  is  limited  to  100  members,  and  is  confer- 
red as  a  recompense  for  distinction  in  science,  lite* 
rature,  oi  the  arts.  Eminent  professional  men  and 
artists,  and  the  authors  of  discoveries  of  public  utility, 
constitute  the  members  of  this  order.  The  order  du 
St  Esprit,  created  in  1 578,  and  of  the  very  highest 
rank,  comprises  princes  of  the  blood,  prelates,  and 
members  of  the  order  of  St  Midiel^ihe  whole  li- 
mited to  the  number  of  100. 

XIV*  Law,  akd  admikistration  ot  Justics. 

In  this  great  department,  France  shows  nothing 
of  the  backwardness  apparent  in  her  situation  in 
many  other  respects,  but  is  entitled  to  the  particular 
attention  of  other  nations,  and  of  none  more  than 
our  own.  Law  does  not  rest  on  tradition,  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  study  it  in  a  never  ending  accumu- 
lation of  decisions.  It  is  reduced  into  a  compact 
and  definite  form,  the  result  of  a  code  formed  recent- 
ly, and  with  all  the  benefit  of  the  application  of  the 
knowledge  of  an  enlightened  age  to  the  principles  of 
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than  the  administration  of  justice  in  France  before 
,  the  Revolution.  The  first  stage  of  a  process  took 
place  before  judges  appointed  not  by  the  King  but 
by  the  Seigneur,  or  lord  of  the  district.  These 
judges  had  power  to  impose  a  fine,  to  decree  a  short 
imprisonment,  or  other  correctional  punishment,  and 
to  give,  in  a  civil  suit,  a  decision  subject  to  appeal. 
The  Seneehals  and  Baillis  ranked  a  degree  higher, 
and  were  entitled  to  give  a  verdict  in  cases  of  im- 
portance, subject,  however,  to  an  appeal  to  one  or 
other  of  the  Parliaments,  of  which  there  were,  in  all, 
thirteen  in  France ;  and  which,  very  different  from 
the  Parliaments  with  which  we  are  familiar,  were 
composed  of  judges  and  public  officers  of  rank.  The 
whole  of  this  inharmonious  mass  was  reduced  into  8 
simple  and  uniform  system  by  the  National  Assem- 
bly, in  1791 ;  the  seignoral  judges  being  replaced  by 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  every  district  of  import- 
ance {arrondiisement)  obtaining  its  court  or  iribunal 
de  premiire  inslunce.  The  higher  -courts  were  not 
adaed  till  afterwards,  but  the  judges  of  every  de- 
scription were  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vince— a  right  which  continued  with  them  until  the 
usurpation  of  Bonaparte. 

But  there  remamed  for  the  National  Assembly 
another  and  a  much  more  laborious  work.     Each 

Srovince  had  its  peculiar  code,  some  founded  on  the 
loman  law»  others  on  tradition  and  local  custom,  but 
the  whole  replete  with  ambiguity  and  discrepancy. 
To  digest  a  complete  body  of  law  that  might  suffice 
for  the  country  at  large,  and  supersede  the  provin- 
cial codes,  was  the  labour  of  many  years,  and  of  a 
number  of  eminent  lawyers.  It  was  not  completed 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  it 
was  promulgated  under  Bonaparte,  and  gave  to  the 
jurisprudence  and  judicial  constitution  of  France 
nearly  the  form  they  at  present  bear.  This  body  of 
law  consists  of  five  codes,  entitled  respectively,  1« 
Code  civil ;  St,  Code  de  procSdure  civile ;  3.  Code 
de  commerce  ;  4.  Code  ttinstrudion  criminelle ;  5. 
Code  penal. 

The  Code  Civil,  the  first  and  by  far  the  most  com- 
prehensive of  these  divisions,  defines  the  rights  of 
persons  in  their  various  capacities  of  citizens,  pa- 
rents, sons,  daughters,  guardians,  minors,  married, 
unmarried.  It  next  treats  of  property  in  its  respec- 
tive modes  of  acquisition  and  possession,  as  inherit- 
ances, marriage  portions,  sales,  leases,  loans,  bonds, 
mor^ges. 

The  Code  de  Procedure  Civile  prescribes  the 
manner  of  proceeding  before  the  different  courts  of 
justice,  beginning  with  the  juge  depaixf  also  the 
mode  of  carrying  into  effect  sentences,  whether  the 
payment  of  damages,  the  distraining  of  goods,  or  the 
imprisoning  of  the  party  condemned.  It  declares, 
likewise,  the  course  to  be  followed  in  transactions 
distinct. from  those  of  the  law  courts;  as  in  arbi- 
tration, taking  possession  of  an  inheritance,  or  a  se- 
paration of  property  between  man  and  wife. 

The  Code  de  Commerce  begins  by  defining  the  du- 
ties of  certain  officers,  or  commercial  agents,  such  as 
sworn  brokers  and  appraisers ;  it  next  treats  of  part- 
nerships—of sales  and  purchases— of  bills  of  ex- 
change—of shipping,    freighti  and  insurance-M)f 


cies. 

The  Code  (Tlnslruction  Criminelle^  a  very  differ- 
ent, but  equally  important  division,  explains  the  du- 
ties* of  all  public  officers  connected  with  the  judicial 
police,  whether  mayors,  assistants  of  mayors  {ad* 
joints),  procureurs  du  roi,  jugei  d*instryciio»t  &€• 
After  prescribmg  the  rules  regarding  evidence,  it 
regulates  the  manner  of  appointing  juries  and  ihe 
questions  which  fall  within  their  competency.  Its 
fitrther  .dispositions  relate  to  the  mode  and  nature 
of  appeals,  and  to  the  very  unpopular  courts  autho- 
rized  to  try  state  offences,  termed  Cours  SpecuUes 
under  Bonaparte,  and  Cours  Prevoiides ^nnder  the 
Bourbons. 

Lastly,  the  Code  Penal  describes  the  punish- 
ments awarded  for  ofiences  in  all  the  variety  of 
gradation,  from  the  penalties  of  the  police  correc- 
tionelle,  to  the  severest  sentence  of  the  law.  All 
offences  are  classed  under  two  general  heads,— 
state  offences,  such  as  counterfeiting  coin,  resisting 
police  officers,  sedition,  rebellion ;  and  offences 
against  individuals,  as  calumny,  false  evidence,  man- 
slaughter, murder. 

These  codes,-^the  first  attempt  to  reduce  the 
laws  of  a  great  nation  to  the  compass  of  a  vo- 
lume, consist  of  a  number  of  sections  and  short 
paragraphs,  each  paragraph  marked  by  a  Number, 
as  a  means  of  reference.  The  style  is  as  con- 
cise as  is  compatible  with  clearness.  The  arrange- 
ment is  minute  and  elaborate.  The  whole  is  sold 
for  a  few  shillings,  in  the  shape  of  one  octavo,  or 
of  two  duodecimo  volumes ;  and  copies  of  it  are 
in  the  possession,  not  only  of  all  judges,  pleaders, 
and  attornies,  but  of  agents,  merchants,  and  persons 
in  business  generally,  who,  without  being  enabled  by 
it  to  dispense  witli  the  aid  of  lawyers  in  a  suit,  find 
in  it  a  variety  of  useful  explanations,  relative  to 
questions  of  frequent  occurrence  in  their  respective 
occupations. 

The  Justices  of  the  Peace  are  very  numerous,  Adnunitfn. 
there  being  one  for  each  canton,  and  consequently  ^  <rf  Jo»- 
nearly  3000  in  the  kingdom.     They  never  are,  as  in  ^"^^ 
England,  clergymen,  and  seldom  country  gentlemen, 
but  persons  acquainted  with  law,  and  in  circumstan- 
ces which  make  the  salary,  small  as  it  is  (from  L.  30 
to  L.40^,  an  acceptable  return  for  a  portion  of  their 
time.  They  are  not  unfrequently  provincial  attornies, 
or  pleaders  retired  from  business.  The  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  or  juge  de  paix,  is  authorized  to  pronounce  Ji^  dc 
finally  in  petty  questions  (under  50  franks,  or  L.2},  ^ 
and  to  give,  in  questions  of  somewhat  greater  a- 
mount  (up  to  100  franks,  or  L.  4)  a  decision  sub- 
ject to  appeal.    He  takes  cognizaisce,  likewise,  of 
disputes   about  tenant's    repairs,  servant's    wages, 
and  the  displacing  of  the  land-marks  of  proper- 
ty.   No  action  can  be  brought  before  a  court  of 
justice  in  France  until  the  plaintiff  has  summoned 
his  adversary  before  hjugedepaix,  with  an  amicable 
intent  {dtS  en  conciliation),  and  received  from  the 
juge  a  procis  verbal^  showing  that  the  difference 
could  not  be  adjusted.    When  the  justice  is  prevent- 
ed from  acting,  his  place  is  taken  by  his  first,  and, 
if  necessary,  by  his  second  substitute. 
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Adminiitm*      Of  the  Primarv  Ccuris,  there  i«  one  for  every  ar» 
tion  of     randisiement^  making  above  860  for  the  whole  of 
France.    Each  \»  composed  of  three  or  four  mem« 
^  ^  bert.  of  two  or  three  supMatu  or  assistant  mem* 

de  piemiera  ^^"^9  ^^^  ^'  ^  procureur  du  rot,  acting  on  the  part 
iottance.  of  the  crown.  In  populous  districts,  court  de  pre^ 
miire  inttance  comprise  six^  sevens  eight,  or  more 
members,  and  are  divided  into  two  or  three  cham- 
bers. They  are  chiefly  occupied  with  questions  of 
civil  law,  and  hold,  in  the  extent  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion, a  medium  between  the  humble  limits  of  the 
juge  de  paix  and  the  wide  powers  of  the  cour  royale ; 
their  decisions  being  final  wherever  the  income  from 
a  property  does  not  exceed  forty  shillings,  or  the 
principal  forty  pounds;  but  subject,  in  greater  matters, 
to  an  appeal  to  the  eour  royale.  The  members  of 
these  inferior*  courts  are  named,  like  other  judges, 
by  the  crown,  and  hold  their  places  for  life ;  the  sa> 
lary  of  each  is  only  L.  80  a-year,  equal  to  L.  120  in 
England ;  their  number,  throughout  all  France,  in- 
cluding suppUdttSy  is  not  far  short  of  8000. 

A  section  of  the  Tribunal  de  premiire  instance  is 
appropriated  to  the  trial  of  offences  under  the  name 
of  tribunal  de  police  correctionnelie ;  and  here  the 
English  reader  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  be- 
tween judicial  and  government  police ;  the  former 
having  no  reference  to  state  offences,  such  as  libel 
or  treason,  but  comprising  a  very  numerous  list  of 
another  kind,  viz.  all  offences  that  do  not  amount  to 
crimes,  or  subject  the  offender  to  a  punishment 
affiidif  ou  infamant.  These  offences,  when  slight, 
are  called  contraventions  de  police,  and  'are  brought 
before  ttjuge  de  paix^  or  the  mayor  of  the  commune  / 
when  of  a  graver  stamp,  and  requiring  a  punishment 
exceeding  five  days  imprisonment,  or  a  fine  of  15 
franks,  they  are  brought  before  the  court  now  men* 
tioned,  whose  sentences,  in  point  of  imprisonment, 
may  extend  to  the  term  of  fiVe  years.  The  tres- 
passes brought  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or 
mayor  are  such  as  damaging  standing  corn^  driving 
incautiously  in  the  .high  wky,  endangering  a  neigh- 
bour's property  by  neglecting  repairs.  The  offences 
referred  to  the  tribunal  correctionnel  are  such  as  as- 
sault and  battery,  swindling,  privately  stealing,  using 
false  weights  or  measures,  &c. 

We  now  come  to  the  higher  courts  of  justice, 
which  equal  in  jurisdiction  our  courts  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  and  on  the  circuit,  but  with  the  material 
distinction,  that  in  France  the  civil  courts  are  always 
stationary.  The  Cours  Royales,  in  number  27,  are 
attached  to  the  chief  provincial  towns  throughout  the 
kingdom.  They  are  all  formed  on  the  same  model, 
and  possessed  of  equal  power,  though  differing  ma- 
terially in  extent  of  business  and  number  of  mem- 
bers. The  number  of  the  latter  depends  on  the  po- 
pulation of  the  tract  of  country  (generally  three  de- 
partments), subject  ;o  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
Jn  a  populous  quarter,  like  Normandy,,  a  Cour  Royale 
comprises  20,  25,  or  even  SO  judges,  and  is  divided 
into  three  or  four  chambers,  of  which *one  performs 
the  duty  of  an  Englisli  Grand  Jury,  in  deciding  on 
the  bills  of  indictment  (mi$es  en  acctsation) ;  another 
is  for  the  trial  of  offences  (police  correctionnelie);  and 
a  third,  with  perhaps  a  fourth,  is  for  civil  suits. 
These  courts  are  often  called  Cours  d^Appel,  as  all 
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the  cases  that  come  before  them  must  previously  Aaniiniiitn- 
have  been  tried  by  an  inferior  court.    The  collective    ^^j^ 
number  of  judges  in  these  higher  courts  is  not  short  _j-  -,_. 
of  900 ;  an  aggregate  hardly  credible  to  an  English 
reader,  and  which  would  prove  a  very  serious  charge 
on  the  public  purse,  were  not  their  salaries  very  mo» 
derate,  vis.  from  L.  100  to  L.  800  a-year,  according 
to  the  population  of  the  towns  where  the  court  la 
held.    In  the  financial  pressure  of  1816  and  1817> 
a  reduction  of  this  numerous  body  was  much  called 
for ;  but  no  diminution  was  made  in  the  number  of 
the  courts,  whatever  gradual  deerease  may  be  allow- 
ed to  take  place  in  the  members  from  decease  or  re* 
tirement. 

Paris  does  not,  like  London  and  Edinburgh,  ab« 
sorb  almost  all  the  civil  business  of  the  country.  It 
has,  it  is  true,  a  Cour  Royale  on  a  large  scale  (five 
chambers  and  50  judges),  but  confined  in  its  juris- 
diction to  the  metropolis,  and  the  seven  adjacent  $le- 
partments.  There  is  a  procureur  du  rot  for  every  tri* 
bunal  de  premiire  instance,  and  a  procureur  general 
for  every  Courd*AppeL 

The  Assize  Courts  take  cognizance  exclusively  of  Atiizc 
criminal  cases ;  that  is,  of  the  crimes  or  serious  offen-  Conrtt. 
ces  referred  to  them  by  the  cours  royales.  They 
consist  of  three,  four,  or  five  judges,  members  of 
the  oAts  royalest  but  never  belonging  to  the  section 
that  finds  the  indictments.  The  grand  accompani « 
ment  of  a  French  Assize  Court  is  a  Jury,  which,  as 
in  England,  consists  of  twelve  members,  and  decides 
on  the  facts  of  the  case,  leaving  the  application  of 
the  law  to  the  judges.  Complete  unanimity  was  at 
no  time  necessary  in  a  French  jury.  At  first  a  ma- 
jority of  ten  to  two  was  required ;  but  this  was  sub- 
sequently altered  to  a  simple  majority,  with  the  qua- 
lification, that,  in  case  of  condemnation  by  only  two 
voices  (seven  to  five),  the  verdict  should  be  re-coiK 
sidered  by  the  judges  and  the  party  acquitted,  if,  on 
taking  judges  and  jurymen  coAectively,  there  was  a 
majority  jnhis  favour.  The  assizes  are  the  only 
courts  in  France  that  are  not  stationary.  They  are, 
however,  generally  held  in  the  chief  town  of  a  de- 
partment once  in  three  months.  The  costs  of  suit 
are  very  exactly  defined  by  a  printed  tarif;  and  it  is 
a  rule  in  criminal  as  tn  civil  cases,  that  the  party 
condemned  is  liable  for  alK 

The  Speciaf  Courts  were  constituted  out  of  the  usual  Cours  Sp^ 
course  for  the  trial  of  state  offences.  Tlie  Cours  Spi*  ^«««  <^<*«» 
citdes  were  appointed  by  Bonaparte,  the-  Prfoottdes  P'e^o^**"- 
by  tite  present  government,  during  the  period  of  po- 
litical efiervescence  (fortunately  short  lived)  which 
succeeded  the  second  entry  of  the  king,  and  the  mis- 
fortunes brought  on  the  nation  by  Bonaparte's  re- 
turn from  Elba.      In  both  cases,  the  courts  were 
considered  ws  under  the  -influence  of  government,  and 
were,  of  course,  obnoxious  to  the  enlightened  part 
of  the  public. 

The  name  of  Tribunal,  or  Court,  is  given  in  France  Tritmnsox 
to  a  committee  of  five  merchants,  or  leading  trades- de  Com- 
men,  appointed  by  the  mercantile  body  in  every  more, 
town  of  considerable  business  or  popuiatioi>.     Their 
competency  extends  to  all  disputes  occurring  in  mer* 
can  tile  business,  and  falling  within  the  provisions  of 
the  Code  de  Commerce*    Their  decisione  are  founded 
on   tliat   code,  and  oa  tlw  customs  of  merchants. 
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Adminiitra*  Tbey  are  final  ia  all  caaes  below  L.  40*    The  pre« 
Jusdcl    *^°^®  ^^  '^^^  member*  is  neceasary  to  form  a  court; 
The  duty  is  performed  gratuitously,  and  the  number 
of  these  courts  in  France  is  about  160. 

The  Court  of  Cassation^  the  highest  in  the  king- 
dom, is  held  at  Paris^  and  is  composed  of  three  cham- 
bers, each  of  sixteen  members  and  a  president,  mak- 
ing, with  the  premier  presideniy  a  total  of  52.  Its  pro- 
vince is  to  decide  dennitively  in  all  appeals  from  the  de« 
crees  of  the  Cours  Royales;  investigating  not  the  facts 
of  a  case,  but  the  forms  of  law,  and  ordering,  wherever 
these  have  been  infringed  or  deviated  from,  a  new 
trial  before  another  Cour  Royale.  This  revision  takes 
place  in  criminal  as  well  as  in  civil  cases.  The  royal 
court  chosen  for  the  new  trial  is  generally,  for  the 
^convenience  of  the  parties,  the  nearest  in  situation 
to  the  other.  The  Cour  de  Conation  has  farther 
powers,  and  of  the  highest  kind.  It  determines  all 
differences  as  to  jurisdiction  between  one  court  and 
another ;  and  exercises  a  control  over  every  court  in 
the  kingdom.  It  has  power  to  call  the  judges  to  ac- 
count before  the  minister  of  justice^  and  even  to  sus- 
pend them  from  tiieir  functions ;  actii\g  thus  as  a 
high  tribunal  for  the  maintenance  of  the  established 
order  of  judicature. 
^i^j;;^0'  of  The  minister  bearing  the  title  of  "  Keeper  of  the 
Seals  and  Minister  of  Justice,"  may  be  compared  to 
the  Chancellor  of  England,  though  his  patronage  is 
much  less  extensive,  and  bis  functions  much  more 
suitable  to  the  station  of  mbister.  He  rarely  acts 
as  a  judge,  but  exercises  a  general  superintendence 
over  the  judicial  body.  He  is  the  medium  between 
the  king  and  the  courts  of  justice,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  minister  of  the  home  department  is  in  regard 
to  the  civil  authorities.  The  expences  of  the  judicial 
body  fall  under  his  cognizance.  The  procureurt  g(m 
niraux  and  procureurs  du  roi  througnout  the  king- 
dom address  their  correspondence  to  him^  and  it  is 
his  province  to  report  to  the  king  on  the  alleviation 
of  punishment;  on  pardons;  in  short,  on  all  disputed 
points,  whether  of  legislation  or  administration. 

Juries  were  introduced  into  France  in  1791,  and 
confined  from  the  beginning  to  criminal  trials ;  nor 
does  there  seem  any  wish  to  extend  their  jurisdiction 
to  civil  suits.  During  several  years,  there  were  in 
France  grand  juries  constituted  as  in  England; 
but  under  Bonaparte  their  functions  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Coiirs  Royales,  on  the  plea  that  none 
but  judges  could  be  made  to  understand  the.  dif- 
ference between  bringing  to  trial  and  bringing  to 
punishment;  and  that  the  consequence  frequently 
was  a  discharge,  when  a  true  bill  ought  to  have  been 
found.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  questioned,  whether  the 
institution  of  juries  is  advisable  in  a  nation,  of  which 
the  mass  is  still  strongly  tinctured  with  the  credulity 
engendered  by  blind  submission  to  an  absolute  go- 
vernment. That  the  French  can  supply  special  jury- 
men of  judgment  and  discrimination,  must  be  admit- 
ted by  all  who  know  how  eminent  are  many  of  their 
men  of  business;  but  by  their  common  juries,  the  na- 
ture of  evidence  is  as  yet  little  understood ;  and  con- 
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siderable  experience  will  be  neeesssfy  to  form  to  the  Admifflitn. 
habit  of  deliberate  reflection  individuals  so  much  more    ^/ 
open  to  impressions  of  feeling  than  of  reasoning.  A-   ^"^' 
droit  pleaders  have  been  known  to  obtain  very  unex-  ^^^^ 
pected  acquittals ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  all  the 
charges  against  French  juries  turn  on  their  bias  to  cle- 
mency; none  on  a  leaning  towards  the  prosecutor, 
whatever  may  be  his  wealth  or  rank.    The  very  nu- 
merous party,  called  Ltferavx,  maintain,  that  practice 
only  is  wanting  to  qualify  their  countrymen  to  act  on 
juries.    They  demand,  therefore,  the  restoration  of 
grand  juries,  and  the  exclusiott  of  the  executive 
power,  from  interference  with  the  election  of  com- 
mon juries,  or  with  the  appointment  o^juges  depmi, 
mayors,  or  other  local  magistrates.    These  encroach* 
ments  on  popular  rights  all  owe  their  origin  to  Bona- 
parte ;  but  they  are  too  convenient  for  the  executife 
power  to  be  readily  relinquished  by  his  successors. 

One  of  the  chief  improvements  made  by  the  French  PmatSos 
National  Assembly  was  of  the  nature  which  now  en-^™^ 
gages  the  deliberation  of  our  own  Parliament*— a  ge-g^ 
neral  mitigation  of  the  penal  code,  or  rather  the  sub- 
stitution of  punishments  likely  to  be  enforced  for 
others  of  such  severity,  as  in  general  to  put  their  a|>- 
plication  out  of  the  queation.    Stealing  privately  in 
a  dwelling-house  was  formerly  punishable  in  France 
by  the  rack  and  death— an  extreme  which  prevented 
respectable  persons  from  bringing  delinquents  before 
a  court,  and  tended,  of  course,  to  give  firequency  to 
the  offence.    Of  the  state  of  crime  in  France,  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  punishments,  an  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  return  made  to  the  king 
by  the  minister  of  justice : 

In  1817.    In  W^ 

Individuals  tried,        • 

Condemned, 

Acquitted, 

Of  these  the  Crimes  or  Offences  were. 

Against  the  state, 
-«— >-^  the  person, 
■        the  propertyt 

Sentences* 

Death, 

Compulsory  labour  for  life, 

Transportation,  .  • 

Compulsory  labour  for  a  term  of 
months  or  years. 

Compulsory  labour,  and  to  be  brand- 
ed, . 

Solitary  confinement, 

PiUoiT, 

Banishment,  •  • 

Degradation  from  the  rank  of  citizen, 

Imprisonment  and  fine,  .        * 

Has  the  new  French  code,  it  may  be  asked,  fol- 
filled  the  public  expectation ;  and  luis  it  enabled  the 
courts  of  justice  to  dispense  with  a  reference  to  the 
old  unwieldy  body  of  law  ?     In  general,  it  has ;  the 
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*  The  year  1817  was  one  of  great  distress  among  the  lower  orders,  as  well  from  want  of  work,  as  from 
the  high  price  of  provisions. 
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Historical  exceptions  arising  from  obscurity  or  deficiency  in  the 
Sketeh  of  provisions  of  the  code,  being  as  yet  neither  frequent 
J^|^^^[;^  nor  important.    But  the  old  laws  regulate  all*  ques- 
^-'^t^^  jj^^g  arising  out  of  transactions  passed,  or  out  of 
rights  acquired,  prior  to  1803  and  1804,  the  date  of 
promulgating  the  code,  as  the  latter  has  no  retroac« 
tive  operation.    The  law  students  in  France  thus  re* 
gard  the  code  as  the  sole  authority.  They,  however, 
still  read  the  more  celebrated  writers  on  law  prior  to 
the  Revolution;  but  they  do  so  for  the  sake  of  col- 
lateral illustration,  in  the  same  way  as  they  study  the 
Roman  law. 

There  still  exists  in  France  the  singular  practice 
of  parties  engaged  in  a  law-suit  visiting  the  judges 
in  private ;  a  practice  originating  in  an  age  when 
suitors  thoueht  a  personal  interview  the  only  effec- 
tual mode  of  explaining  their  case,  and  continued  in 
more  enlightened  times  from  that  over  complaisance 
which  is  the  ground-work  of  several  of  the  defects 
of  the  national  character.  Such  interviews  are  lit- 
tle else  than  an  exchange  of  compliments,  nor  have 
the  judges,  either  before  or  since  the  Revolution, 
been  charged  with  acting  under  the  influence  of 
such  ex  parte  statements.  , 

The  salaries  of  French  pudges  must  appear  insig- 
nificant to  an  English  reader,  but  there  are  in  that 
country  a  number  of  men  of  small  patrimony  but 
good  education,  who  have  no  idea  of  trade  or  of  ac- 
tive pursuits  in  private  life,  while  they  attach  much 
importance  to  eovemment  employment;  moreover, 
the  functions  of  judges,  and  in  general  of  public  offi- 
cers in  France,  engross  much  less  time  than  in  £og« 
land. 

The  law  style  of  the  French  is  much  more  brief 
than  ours ;  their  deeds,  such  as  leases,  mortgages, 
sales,  being  generally  contained  in  very  few  pages, 
and  free  from  obscure  or  antiquated  phraseology. 

XV.  Historical  sketch  of  late  evekts. 

It  remains  to  conclude  this  article  by  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  most  remarkable  events  that  have  oc- 
curred in  France  since  the  peace  of  Fresburg  in 
1805,  till  which  period  the  history  is  brought  down 
in  the  Encyclopedia* 

The  peace  of  Fresburg,  concluded  after  the  vic- 
tory of  Austerlitz,  bore  an  appearance  of  moderation 
on  the  part  of  Bonaparte,  which  was  soon  contra- 
dicted by  the  proceedings  of  the  ensuing  year, — 
the  conferring  the  title  of  King,  with  augmented 
territories,  on  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  Duke  of 
Wirtemberg ;  the  change  of  government  in  Holland 
from  the  republican  to  the  royal  form,  and  giving 
June 6,1 806. the  crown'  to  Louis  Bonaparte;  but  more  from  the 
Aug.  6,  —  forced  abdication  of  the  imperial  dignity  by  Austria, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  French  power  in  Ger- 
many by  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  Bona- 
parte having  taken  occasion,  in  an  address  to  the 
senate,  to  profess  a  disposition  for  peace  with  Eng- 
land, and  a  communication  to  that  efiect  having 
been  made  by  Tallepand  to  Mr  Fox,  Uie  result 
was  a  negotiation  at  Paris ;  conducted  at  first  by 
Lord  Yarmouth,  and  in  its  more  advanced  stage  by 
Lord  Lauderdale.  At  one  time  the  French  govern- 
ment evinced  a  considerable  disposition  to  concede. 


offering  to  sanction  our  keeping  both  Malta  and  the  Historioii 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  such  offers  were  probably  ^^''^  ^ 
suggested  by  the  hope  of  adding  Sicily  to  their  Italian  ^|J^^];^ 
acquisitions ;  and  that  they  were  not  made  in  the  ^   ^ 
spirit  of  peace  was  apparent  from  the  conduct  pur* 
sued  at  the  time  by  Bonaparte  towards  Prussia. 
The  treaty  between  that  power  and  Russia,  con- 
cluded shortiy  before  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  fur* 
nished  him  with  grounds  of  complaint,  and  the  ne- 
gotiation  that  ensued  was  conducted  on  his  part 
with  the  artful  view  of  engaging  Prussia  in  a  war 
apparently  by  its  own  act.      The  Prussians,   in- 
flated by  recollections  of  a  past  age,  and  embold- 
ened by  an  affected  dread  on  the  part  of  Bona- 
parte, took  the  field,  occupied  an  advanced  position 
m  Saxony,  and  allowed  their  calculating  adversary 
to  gain  the  flank  and  even  the  rear  of  their  army ; 
after  which  the  loss  of  a  battle  could  not  fail  to  cut 
them  off  from  Berlin,  and  lead  to  the  surrender,  one 
by  one,  of  almost  every  corps  in  their  army.     Such 
was  the  result  of  the  disastrous  day  of  Jena ;  the  ca- 
pital was  occupied,  and  fortresses,  like  Magdeburg 
and  Custrin,  which,  if  prepared,  would  have  made  a 
long  resistance,  were  surrendered  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  French  now  advanced  into  Poland,  where,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  the  first  conflicts  took  place 
between  Bonaparte  and  the  Russians,-— and  where,  Dee.  28, 
at    Pultusk,   Golymin,    and  still  more   at   Eyiau,  *®^ 
these  rude  antagonists  taught  him   that  audacity  ^^^*^1^7. 
and    celerity  are  not   ulways   crowned  with  suc- 
cess.    At  last,  on  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  and 
on  the  season  becoming  more  favourable  for  mili- 
tary movements,  Bonaparte  acquired  a  superiority, 
defeated  the  Russians  at  Friedland,  and  following  June  14,— 
them  with  a  great  force,  found  means,  partly  by  in- 
trigue, partly  by  intimidation,  to  dispose  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander  to  a  peace,'  concluded  at  Tilsit  on 
7th  July.     This  treaty,  while  it  restored  to  Prussia 
somewhat  more  than  half  of  her  territories,  left  her 
in  the  dependence  of  Bonaparte,  who  seeing  him* 
self  master  not  only  of  France,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Italy,  but  of  the  half  of  Germany,  determined  to 
carry  into  execution  a  long  meditated  project  on 
Spain.    With  this  view  he  repaired  to  Bayonne,  in-  April  1808. 
veigled  the  royal  family  into  that  town,   extorted 
from  them  a  surrender  of  their  rights,  and  con* 
ferred  on  his  brother  Joseph  a  crown  which  he  des- 
tined at  no  distant  period  for  himself.    This  was  a 
remarkable  epoch  in  the  career  of  Bonaparte;— the 
first  in  which  he  openly  cast  aside  the  veil,  and  al- 
lowed the  world  at  large  to  obtain  an  undisguised 
view  of  his  character  and  projects. 

The  Spaniards  acted  with  unexpected  courage ; 
and  taking  up  arms,  succeeded  in  compelling 
the  surrender  of  a  considerable  corps  of  French  July  SO,  — 
under  Dupont,  and  the  evacuation  of  Madrid 
by  the  intruded  monarch.  All  Europe,  and  no 
country  more  than  France,  exclaimed  against  this 
flagitious  aggression.  Of  redeeming  his  character, 
by  a  return  to  equity,  he  seems  never  to  have 
dreamt ;  but  he  discovered  infinite  activity  and  skill 
in  amusing  his  subjects,  deceiving  foreign  courts,  and 
enforcing  the  execution  of  his  projects  by  military 
combinations.  He  occupied  the  Parbians  by  ft'tes, 
professed  anew  a  disposition  to  peace,  arranged  with 
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Historical    the  Emperor  of  Russia  an  interview  at  Erfurth^  drew 
1^^°^   closer  the  bonds  of  alJiance  with  that  monarchy 
.^j_J!^.  and  was  thus  enabled  to  remove  a  large  portion  of 
^        his  armed  force  from  Germany  into  Spain.    When 
collected  there,  and  in  readiness  to  act,  he  led  Paris, 
travelled  rapidly  to  his  army,  scattered  his  ill-discipli- 
oed  opponents,  entered  Madrid,  and  even  tried  to  o« 
vertake  our  army  under  Sir  John  Moore;  but  found  it 
expedient  to  return  to  Paris,  and  prepare  the  forces  of 
France  and  her  German  allies  to  meet  a  threatened 
attack  from  Austria.     This  new  war,  begun  in  April 
1809,  took>  from  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Eckmuhl 
a  favourable  turn  to  the  French,  who  marched  for- 
ward to  Vienna,  and,  though  foiled  with  great  loss  in 
May  21, 22.  the  dreadful  battle  of  Aspern,  reasserted  their  su* 
July  6,  ^   periority  at  Wagram,  and  compelled  Austria  to  a 
October  14  peace,  accompanied  by  considerable  cessions ;  but 
still  deemed  indicative  of  moderation  on  the  part  of 
Bonaparte,  until  subsequent  events  discovered,  that 
the  promised  hand  of  a  young  princess  had  effect- 
ed the  preservation  of  some  valuable  provinces. 
The  same  summer  witnessed  the  failure  of  our  expe- 
dition  to  the  Scheldt,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  drive  the  French  from  Madrid ;  so  that  the  power 
of  Bonaparte  seemed  to  become  more  and  more 
consolidated,  and  the  annexation  of  Holland  to 
July  1610.  France  took  place  without  opposition. 

It  remained  now  only  to  expel  our  troops  from 
Portugal,  a  task  committed  to  Massena,  at  the  head 
of  a  veteran  army,  which  crossed  the  frontier  in  Sep- 
tember, and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  king* 
dom,  but  soon  received  a  proof  of  the  firmness  of 
our  battalions  at  Busaco.  Superiority  of  force  en- 
abled the  French  to  march  forward,  but  the  lesson 
thev  had  received  deterred  their  general  from  an  at' 
tack  on  our  lines  at  Torres  Vedras ;  and  Europe  saw 
with  surprise  month  aflfer  month  passed  in  inaction 
by  bands  hitherto  only  accustomed  to  advance  and 
conquer.  At  last,  in  the  beginning  of  March  (1811 ), 
the  want  of  provisions  compelled  them  to  retreat  to 
the  Spanish  frontier;  and  though  the  subsequent 
events  of  the  campaign  on  the  side  of  Badajoz,  Al- 
buera,  Cadiz,  and  Ciudad  Uodrigo,  were  of  varied 
success,  our  troops  maintained  a  high  reputation, 
and  the  French  made  little  progress  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  peninsula. 

The  attention  of  the  public  was  now  attracted  to 
a  growing  rupture  between  France  and  Russia ;  and 
Bonaparte  appears  to  have  been  deterred  only  by 
the  lapse  of  the  summer  months,  from  attempting, 
in  1811,  that  plan  which  was  put  into  execution, 
with  so  preponderating  a  force,  and  such  proba- 
bilities of  success,  in  1812.     Secure  of  Austria  by 
alliance,  and  master  of  Italy,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bava. 
ria,  and  Wirtemberg,  he  directed  against  Russia  a 
host  which  appeared  irresistible,  and  which,  in  fact,, 
could  be  opposed  only  by  one  course,— that  of  eva- 
cuating province  afler  province,  removing  or  destroy- 
ing the  magazines,  and  obliging  the  enemy  to  con- 
tend with  ail  the  physical  disadvantages  of  a  thinly 
peopled  country.     Such,  accordingly,  was  the  po- 
licy  of  the  Russians.      The   battle   of  Borodino, 
hazarded  without  much  advantage  of  position,  seem- 
ed   a   momentary    departure   from    their  cautious 
course ;  but  it  was  soon  resumed,  their  army  re* 
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tiring  to  the  south  of  Moscow,  avoiding  farther  Historicti 
fighting,  and  annoying  their  opponents  chiefly  by  ^^^^ 
the  destruction  of  supplies.  Bonaparte,  always  san-  ^'^ 
guine,  delayed  commencing  his  retreat  until  the  SOth  '''^ 
October,  and  had  not  proceeded  above  a  fortnight 
on  his  march,  when  the  inclemency  of  the  season, 
and  deficiency  of  provisions,  begui  to  prove  fatal^ 
first  to  his  horses  and  soon  afler  to  his  soldiers.  Such 
was  the  situation  of  the  French,  with  a  march  of 
more  than  400  miles  before  them.  The  Russiana 
and  Cossacks,  without  venturing  on  close  action, 
found  means  to  annoy  them  exceedingly ;  and,  by  a 
rare  coincidence,  a  Russian  army  advancing  north- 
ward from  Turkey,  was  enabled  to  reach  the  line  of 
retreat  of  the  French.  The  latter,  reinforced  by 
fresh  troops,  were  still  able  to  force  their  way,  but 
the  intensity  of  the  cold,  and  the  continued  deficien- 
cy of  provisions,  led  to  an  increasing  and  rapid  re- 
duction of  their  numbers.  Their  total  loss,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  this  campaign,  amounted  to 
800,000  men ;  a  calamity  which  encouraged  Prussia 
at  once  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  Austria  to  pre* 
pare  the  means  of  taking  a  less  eager  but  more  de^ 
cisive  part  in  the  contest. 

In  France  the  extent  of  the  catastrophe  waa 
concealed ;  but  even  had  it  been  known,  the  power 
of  Bonaparte  was  too  firmly  fixed   to   be  shaken 
by  popular  murmurs.    The  whole  frame  of  admi- 
nistration, from  the  senate  to  the  municipal  coun- 
cils, was  devoted  to  him,  and  a  levy  of  350,000 
men  was  forthwith  ordered.      With  part  of  these,  jjm.  i^ 
and  with  a  part  also  of  his   remaining  veterans,  1813. 
he  again  took  the  field  in  Germany,  met  the  ad- 
vancing Russians  and  Prussians,  and  gained,  at  Lut- 
zen  on  the  2d,  and  at  Bautzen  on  2Ut  May,  suc- 
cesses, which,  without    equalling    the    victories  of 
his  better  days,  taught  his  opponents  the  neces- 
sity of  caution,  and  disposed  them  to  a  more  cor- 
dial co-operation.      Afler  an  armistice  from  June 
to  August,  passed,  however,  in  the  most  active  pre- 
parations, operations  recommenced,  and  the  Freacb 
were  evidently  overmatched  in  force.    On  one   oc- 
casion they  foiled  at  Dresden,  by  a  prompt  concent  ra^ 
tion,  a  bold  attempt  of  die  allies ;  but  in  every  other  di- 
rection, whether  in  Silesia,  inLusatia,  or,  subsequent- 
ly, in  the  heart  of  Saxony,  they  felt  their  inferiority  to 
their  more  numerous  opponents.  Finally,  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  decided  the  independence  of  Germany,  and  Occ  ISL 
the  retreat  of  the  French  to  the  Rhine.  On  the  side  of 
Spain  similar  disasters  had  been  experienced ;  the 
force  hostile  to  France  was  then  under  the  direction 
of  a  single  leader,  and  triumphed  in  repeated  actions^ 
first  at  Vittoria,  on  81st  June,  and  afterwards  near 
Pampeluna,  in  the  end  of  July ;  advancing,  in  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  to  the  frontier  of  France. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affieiirs  in  the  beginning 
of  1814.  Bonaparte  seemed  at  last  to  lower  his 
tone„  sending  back  Ferdinand  to  Spain,  making  a 
pacific  overture  to  the  allies,  and  attempting  to  a- 
waken  the  sympathy  of  his  French  subjects.  New 
taxes  and  new  levies  were  ordered  by  his  subser- 
vient senate ;  but  the  time  to  discipline  the  latter  was 
not  given  him  by  his  opponents.  The  campaign 
opened  with  the  invasion  of  France,  in  the  south- 
west, by  the  British,  and  a  far  more  extensive  inva- 
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Historical  sion  on  the  north-east  by  the  Russians^  Aastrians, 

sketeh  of^  2a\d  Prussians.     Our  troops,  acting  in  concert,  and 

*"  on  a  matured  plan,  met  with  no  reverse  of  fortune. 

Our  allies,  less  cautious,  obtained,  at  first,  some  suc« 

cesses,  but  were  taught  at  Montmiril  and  Montereau 

that  Bonaparte,  if  reduced  in  means,  was  still  for- 

midable  in  the  resources  of  his  genius.     At  last,  his 

too  adventurous  project  of  throwing  himself  in  their 

March  3U   rear,  enabled  them  to  march  to  Paris,  te  enter  that 

capital  with  little  resistance,  and  to  accomplish  a 

complete  change  in  the  government  of  France. 

The  capture  of  Paris,  the  recal  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  the  cession  of  Flanders,  were  events  little  ex- 
pected by  the  French  nation,  who  had  been  kept 
in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  overwhelming  force 
of  the  allies,  and  the  weakness  of  their  own  army. 
These  humiliations,  and  a  dread  of  the  revival  of 
the  influence  of  the  nobksse  and  clergy,  with 
all  the  ancient  abuses,  created  a  great  degree  of 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction.  In  so  divided  a 
country,  Bonaparte  was  aware  that  he  could  not 
encounter  much  opposition,  and  the  attachment  of 
the  military,  still  expressed  with  all  the  frankness 
natural  to  their  profession,*  justified  him  in  anticipa- 
ting a  welcome  from  every  detachment  that  should 
be  sent  to  oppose  him.  Such,  atad  not  a  recal  by 
any  party,  were  the  motives  of  his  most  unexpect- 
ed return,  and  the  causes  of  his  success.  No  one  can 
form  a  judgment  of  the  sudden  defection  that  took 
place,  unless  he  knows  the  enthusiastic  attachment 
of  French  soldiers  to  a  successful  chief,  and  the  art 
with  which  Bonaparte  had  concentrated  their  aflec- 
tions  on  himself  to  the  exclusion  even  of  his  marshals, 
A  general  dread  of  a  civil  war  pervaded  the  revolu- 
tionists themselves  till  he  reached  Paris^  and  placed 
himself,  unopposed,  at  the  helm  of  afiairs.  The  pro- 
vinces followed  the  example  of  the  <:apitaL  The 
country  at  large  was  tranquil,  but  the  note  of  war  was 
toon  sounded,  first  on  the  side  of  La  Vend^,  and 
ere  long  on  that  of  the  Netherlands.  The  force  with 
which  Bonaparte  advanced  (about  100,000  men) 
was  at  first  successful  by  its  rapidity  and  concentra- 
tion ;  but  it  was  found  wholly  unequal  to  the  execu« 
tion  of  hii  daring  plans  when  <livided^  and  -opposed 
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with  firmness  and  judgment.    It  was  beaten,  routed,   ^****5J*^ 
dispersed ;  and,  on  Bonaparte's  return  to  Paris,  the  j^e  Kvcnu 
assembled  representatives,  who  had  acted  from  the         J| 
outset  jvith  a  degree  of  independence,  wholly  op-      Frui. 
posite  to  the  conduct  of  the  senate  of  former  years,  s^n/**^^ 
required  his  immediate  abdication. 

Louis  now  re-entered  his  capital  for  the  second  July  8, 
time.     His  language  was  firm  but  moderate.     The  l^l*^ 
highest  place  in  his  ministry  entrusted  first  to  Tai-    . 
ley  rand,  was  soon  after  conferred  on  the  Dqke  of 
Richelieu.    Instructions  being  given  for  a  new  par- 
liament, the  elections  took  place  under  an  impres- 
sion of  general  animosity  towards  the  revolutionists 
as  instrumental  to  the  late  disasters,  and  produced 
the  return  of  a  chamber  impatient  for  vindictive 
measures.    Party  spirit  run  extremely  high,  and  the 
majority  of  the  chamber  pressed  many  measures  at 
variance  with  the  moderate  views  of  the  King,  who 
at  last,  on  5th  September  1816,  took  the  decisive 
step  of  dissolving  this  parliament,  and  of  enabling 
his  people  to  make  a  second  election  under  calmer 
feelings.      From  this  time  forward  the  King  was 
highly  popular  with  the  lAerauxy  and  the  ultra-royal- 
ists postponed  their  hopes  of  ascendanqr  to  the  ac* 
cession  of  a  new  sovereign. 

The  years  1817  and  1818  were  occupied  chiefly 
with  financial  discussions,  with  new-modelling  the 
army,  and  with  obtaining,  at  first  a  reduction,  and 
eventually  a  removal,  of  the  allied  army  from  the  November 
French  territory.     The  Duke   of  Richelieu  now  1^1^ 
thought  he  might  urge  a  modification  of  the  elec- 
tion law.    The  majority  of  the  peers  were  known 
to  favour  this  course,  but  Louis  thought  difiereut- 
ly,  and,  parting  with  his  minister,  continued  to  act 
under  the  counsels  of  Decazes,  until  the  threatened  December 
ascendancy  of  the  liberaux  induced  him  to  accede  l^l^ 
■to  the  proposed  change ;  to  recal  the  Duke  of  Ri-  Febmiiy 
chelieu  to  his  councils ;  to  sanction  certain  restric-  182a 
tions  on  the  language  of  newspapers;  and,  by  a 
law  iur  ialiberti  individuelU^  to  give  his  ministers  a 
power  aimilar  to  that  which  iJie  government  acquires  April  1830. 
m  England  by  the  suspensien  of  the  act  of  Habeas 
Carpus, 

(d.  d.) 


FRISI  (Paul),  a  profound  mathematician  and 
astronomer,  was  born  at  Milan  the  15th  April  1728 ; 
his  family  had  formerly  emigrated  from  Strasburg, 
and  was  established  at  Milan  in  an  humble  station  of 
life. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  into  the  convent 
of  the  Bamabite  friars,  or  of  the  congregation  of  St 
Paul,  where  his  studies  were  at  first  confined  to  the 
attainment  of  some  knowledge  of  geography  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  old  maps  that  were  pasted 
on  the  wuls  of  the  galleries;  he  soon  acquired, 
however,  a  taste  for  geometry,  and  made  consider* 
able  progress  in  it  without  an  instructor.  He  was 
sent  to  the  University  of  Pa  via,  to  go  through  a 
course  of  divinity^  and  he  did  not  neglect  the  op- 
portunity of  applying  with  increased  diligence  to  the 
mathematics,  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Olive- 
tano*   He  was  afterwards  removed  to  Lodi,  in  order 


to  give  lectures  thcfre  on  philosophy;  and  he  soon 
after  distinguished  himselr  by  writing  a  most  able 
Essay  on  the  Figur€  of  the  Earthy  which,  however, 
he  had  not  the  means  of  printing,  as  his  bretliren 
were  unwilling  to  assist  him,  until  he  found  a  patron 
for  his  publication  in  the  Count  de  Silva,  who  un- 
dertone to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  impression.  The 
credit  which  he  acquired  induced  some  other  mem- 
bers of  the  society  to  follow  his  example,  and  the 
convent  of  the  Bamabites  at  Milan  soon  began  to 
be  converted  into  a  nursery  of  mathematics.  His  re« 
putation  procured  him  also,  from  the  King  of  S«r- 
dinis,  the  appointment  of  Profiessor  of  Philosophy  in 
the  College  of  Casale :  here,  however,  he  thought 
the  conduct  of  his  superiors  unjust  and  tyrannical, 
and  they  were  also  dissatisfied  with  him  on  account 
of  his  great  intimacy  with  Radicati,  whose  opinions 
were  rather  more  liberal  than  they  thought  it  pru* 
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FiisL  dent  to  tolerate.  This  friendship  was,  however,  so 
far  of  advantage  to  Frisi,  as  it  tended  to  improve 
his  taste  in  modem  literature ;  but  it  was  the  princi- 
pal cause  ef  his  being  removed  to  Novara,  where  he 
was  obliged  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  preacher. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  was  nominated  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Parisian  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1753, 
and  received  similar  honours  from  other  scientific 
bodies.  Soon  after  this  he  was  recalled  to  Milan, 
and  made  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  great  Bar- 
nabite  college  of  St  Alexander  in  that  city.  His 
dissertation  on  the  Figure  of  the  Earth  was  very 
acrimoniously  attacked  by  a  young  Jesuit,  who  ac- 
cused him  of  being  improperly  led  away  by  English 
and  French  innovations,  but  it  was  easy  for  him  to 
repel  so  unfounded  a  charge.  From  this  time  he 
entertained  much  ill  humour  affainst  the  Jesuits  in 
general,  and  had  written  a  work  to  depreciate  the 
order,  but  he  was  advised  by  his  second  brother  to 
suppress  it.  He  became,  however,  more  and  more 
connected  with  the  enemies  of  Uie  Jesuits,  and, 
among  them  with  D'Alembert,  Condorcet^  and  the 
other  £ncyclop6distes.  He  had  before  this  time 
declared  himself,  in  his  lectures,  an  enemy  to  the 
popular  opinion  of  the  Italians  respecting  magic  and 
witchcraft,  though  he  felt  himself  in  some  danger  of 
the  animadversions  of  the  Inquisition.  He  was 
much  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  best  societies 
in  Milan,  and  even  more  than  was  thought  consist- 
ent with  his  religious  character ;  but  he  was  in  some 
measure  emancipated  from  the  restraints  of  his  or- 
der, by  his  appointment,  in  1756,  to  a  professorship 
in  the  University  of  Pisa,  for  which  he  was  indebted 
to  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold.  This  situation  he  re- 
tained for  eight  years,  enjoying  the  highest  degree 
of  credit,  and  receiving  marked  attention  from  all 
travellers  of  distinction,  and  saving,  at  the  same 
time,  a  considerable  portion  of  his  salary,  to  which 
he  added  the  amount  of  some  prizes  which  he  ob- 
tained from  Berlin  and  Petersburg  in  1756,  and 
from  Paris  in  1758.  Notwithstanding  his  occupa- 
tions as  a  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  he  had  al- 
ways been  in  the  habit  of  de voting  the  greater  part 
of  his  attention  to  the  mathematical  sciences.  '  In 
1757  he  was  made  an  associate  of  the  Imperial  Aca* 
demy  of  Petersburg,  and  a  foreign  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London;  in  1758,  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlin ;  in  1766>  of  that  of  Stock* 
holm;  and  in  1770,  of  the  Academies  of  Copen- 
hagen and  of  Berne.  The  Archduke.  Joseph  had 
sent  him,  in  17 59,  a  collar  with  a  gold  medal,  and 
he  received  similar  marks  of  distinction  from  the 
Kings  of  Prussia  and  Denmark*  He  was  also  libe- 
rally rewarded  by  Pope  Clement  XIII.  for  his  ser- 
vices in  arranging  a  dispute  between  the  people  of 
Ferrara  and  of  Bologna  on  the  subject  of  rivers  and 
torrents,  which  had  been  referred  to  him  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  tour  that  he  made  to  Naples  and  to 
Home  in  176O.  The  Senate  of  Venice  also  made 
him  a  proper  acknowledgment  for  tlie  assistance  he 
gave  to  the  commissioners  whom  they  had  appoint- 
ed to  control  the  ravages  of  the  Brenta.  The  Em- 
press Maria  Theresa  settled  on  liim  a  pension  of 
100  sequins,  or  L.  50,  a  year.  He  was  recalled  to 
Milan  m  1764|  as  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
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Palatine  schools,  with  appointments  equal  to  those     Fria. 
which  he  had  enjoyed  at  Pisa,  and  with  the  addition- 
al advantage  of  living  near  his  family,  and  being  ena- 
bled to  promote  their  interests.    He  was  at  various 
times  much  engaged  in  the  decision  of  controversies 
respecting  canals  and  rivers,  and  obtained  much  cre- 
dit for  his  skill  and  ingenuity,  though  the  peculiarities 
of  his  temper  tended  somewhat  to  increase  the  number 
of  enemies*  which  might  possibly  have  been  unavoid- 
able.   Among  other  controversies,  he  was  engaged 
in  a  dispute  respecting  the  propriety  of  adding  a  high 
pinnacle  to  the  dome  of  the  church  at  Milan,  which 
has  since  been  raised  in  opposition  to  his  opinion. 
In  1766,  he  undertook  a  journey  into  France  and 
England^  and  his  celebritv  everywhere  procured  him 
the  most  flattering  attentions.    At  Paris  a  very  libe- 
ral proposal  was  made  to  him  to  remove  to  Lisbon, 
but  he  preferred  returning  to  his  own  country.    In 
1768  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  he  was  consulted  by 
the  government  there  upon  some  important  ques- 
tions of  ecclei?iastical  policy,  in  which  his  advice  was 
adopted.    He  remained  but  little  longer  in  the  Col- 
lege of  St  Alexander,  and  Pope  Pius  VI.  liberated 
him  entirely  from  subjection  to  the  superiors  of  his 
order,  and  allowed  him  to  wear  the  habit  of  a  secu- 
lar priest.    As  one  of  the  censors  of  the  press,  he 
had  incautiously  been  accessory  to  the  publication 
of  the  Lantema  Curiosa,  the  work  of  a  Cofee- 
house  Club  in  Milan,  which  gave  great  offence  to 
the  government ;  and  he  afterwards  still  more  im- 
prudently undertook  to  defend  it.    This  circum* 
stance  occasioned  his  removal  from  Milan  for  a  time> 
but  he  was  recalled  in  1777>  and  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  a  school  of  architecture.    He  was  active 
in  introducing  the  employment  of  conductors  for  se* 
curity  against  lightning,  and  had  one  fixed  for  an 
example  on  the  Repository  of  the  Public  Archives ; 
he  was  equally  zealous  on  every  other  occasion  in 
the  dissemination  of  useful  novelties  among  his  coun- 
trymen.    In  1778>  he  made  a  tour  into  Switaerlaod, 
and  his  observations  there  gave  rise  to  his  specida* 
tions  on  subterraneous  rivers.     He  enjoyed  unin* 
terrupted  health  until  the  age  of  forty-eight,  when 
he  was  attacked  by  a  hsemorrhoidal  affection,  aid- 
ing in  an  abscess,  which,  eight  years  afterwards,  re- 
quired the  performance  of  an  operation ;  this  was 
unfortunately  succeeded  by  a  fatal  mortification,  and 
he  died  the  £9d  November  1784,  at  the  nooment 
when  he  was  about  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  the 
eight  foreign  associates  of  the  Parisian  Academy,  an 
honour  which  had  been  delayed  by  the  preference  of 
J.  A.  Euler,  on  the  occasion  of  a  former  vacancy,  to 
the  no  small  mortification  of  his  vanity.   He  had  very 
lately  obtained  a  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Haer* 
lem,  for  his  Memoir  on  the  Inequality  of  the  Said* 
lites  of  Jupiter.    He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St 
Alexander,  and  a  medallion  with  his  portrait  was 
placed  over  his  tomb  by  his  brethren  the  Bamabite& 
He  had  four  brothers,  Antony,  a  physician,  botanist, 
and  chemist ;  Antony  Francis,  an  ecclesiastic,  au* 
thor  of  some  antiquarian  researches  of  merit;  Louis, 
a  canon  of  St  Ambrose,  a  learned  theologian  and 
mechanician ;  and  Philip,  a  lawyer,  author  of  a  dis- 
sertation, De  imptrio  et  jurisdictione. 
The  works  of  Father  Paul  Frisi  arei  1.  Disquisi' 
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tio  maikemaiica  in  causam  figntat  terrae.    Milan, 
1751 ;  demonstrating,  more  completely  than  Neve- 
ton  had  done,  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth.    S. 
Esiralto  delta  storia  litieraria  ^Jialia.  Milan,  1753 ; 
an  answer  to  a  review.     S.  Saggio  delta  morale  jSo" 
tqfia.  Lugano,  1755.     4.  Nova  electricitalis  theoria, 
Mihm>  1755 :  seems  to  be  the  same  with  a  disserta« 
tion  De  existentia  et  m<4u  mlheru,  teu  de  theoria 
electricUatu  ignis  et  lucis,  printed  with  J.  A.  Euler's 
Disquiiitio  de  causa  jakysica  dedridtatis  praenUo  co^ 
TWiata.    1755.   4to»  Petersburg.     This  dissertation 
shows  some  ingenuity,  but  is  by  no  means  establish- 
ed  on  firm  foundations.     Among  some  other  fanci- 
ful hypotheses,  it  suggests  that  hght  is  probably  ao 
impulse  transmitted  by  an  elastic  medium,  but  not 
of  an  undi^atory  nature.    Both  these  essays  seem 
to  have  been  republished  at  Lucca  with  another  by 
Resaud,  under  the  title  of  Dissertationes  selectae  quae 
ad  L  P.  academiam,  anno  1755,  missae  sunt,  1757- ' 
5.  De  moiu  diumo  terrae.    Pisa,  1758;  a  disserta- 
tion which  obtained  a  prize  from  the  Academy  of 
Berlin  in  1 756.  6.  Disserlationes  variae.  2  vols.  4to, 
Lucca,  1759,  1761 )  the  first  volume  containing  a 
geometrical  solution  of  the  problem  of  Precession  and 
Nutation ;  a  Dissertation  on  the  Atmospheres  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  which  obtained  the  prize  at  Paris 
in  1758 ;  an  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Motion  of  the 
Ether ;  the  second,  a  Treatise  on  the  Inequality  of 
the  Motion  of  the  Planets,  being  an  enlargement  of 
a  prize  dissertation  which  obtained  the  second  pre« 
iBium  at  Paris  in  176O;  a  Dissertation  on  the  Geo- 
metrical method  of  Fluxions,  and  some  Metaphysi.* 
cal  Meditations.    8*  Piano  de  lavori  per  Uberare 
dalle  acque.  Lucca,  176I ;  for  the  use  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Ravenna.    9*  Del 
modo  di  regolare  i  Jiumi  e  torrenii*   Lucca,  1762, 
I76O.  Flor.  1770,  French,  Ptaris,  1774;  especially  of 
die  Bolognan  and  Roman  territories;  making  great 
use  of  Guglielmini's  works ;  at  the  end  there  is  an 
Elogio  di  Gabriello  Manfredi.    10.  Praelectio  habita 
MMolanL    1764.     11.  Saggio  sopra  VarchUedura 
Gotica.  Leghorn,  1766.  12.  Lettre  ^  M.D'Alemberi. 
Pbr.  1767.     18.  Btogip  del  Galileo.  Leghorn  and 
Milan,  1775,  French  by  Floncel,  12mo,  Par.  1767; 
an  elegant  specimen  of  biography.     14.  On  the  sup* 
posed  inequalities  in  the  rotation  ^  the  earth  and 
moon.  .Inst.  Bologn.  Vol.  V.  Op.  p.  11  (1787):  the 
same  volume  contains  a  Prospectus  of  the  work  on 
the  Laws  of  Gravity,  p.  514.    15.  De  gravitate  uni» 
versaleliM  tree.  4to,  Milan,  1768;  a  work  con- 
sidered as  a  model  of  elegance,  simplicity,  and  fa* 
cility ;  leaving,  however,  the  fact  of  the  moon's  ac« 
celeration  still  unexplained,  and  even  stating  doubts 
of  its  existence.     16.  Delta  maniera  di  preservare 
gli  edi/ixi  daljutmine.  Milan,  1768 ;  by  coifductors* 
J  7.  De  inequatitate  motus  jdanetarum,  a  dissertation 
which  obteined  the  seeona  premium  at  Paris  in  1768. 
^8.  Melandri  et  Frisiide  theoria  lunae  commentariif 
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Parma,  1769.  19.  Cosmographia  physica  et  nuUhe" 
matica,  2  vols.  4to,  Milan,  1774, 1775 ;  this  is  Frisi's 
principal  work;  it  contains  the  substance  of  the 
three  books  on  the  laws  of  gravitv,  with  additional 
matter ;  it  is  only  superseded  by  the  MScanique  C/« 
teste  in  point  of  practical  utility,  but  still  retains  the 
advantage  of  more  satisfactory  geometrical  repre« 
sentation,  and  less  unnecessary  complication  in  the 
modes  of  reasoning  employed.  20.  Dett  architedura 
statica  e  idraulica.  Milan,  1777.  21*  A  letter  to 
Metander  on  the  transit  of  Venus*  Atti  di  Sienna^ 
Vol.  IV.  p.  21  (1771):  with  some  illustrations  of 
the  lunar  perturbations.  22.  Geometrical  ProNems, 
lb.  Vol.  V.  p.  27  (1772);  relating  to  intersections 
and  circles.  23.  Etogi  di  Galileo  e  di  Cavalieri. 
Milan,  1778,  Pisa,  1779.  24.  Eloftio  del  Cav.  I. 
Netoton.  8vo.  Milan,  1778.  25.  J^qgio  del  Conte 
D.  Sitva.  Milan,  1779,  anonymous.  26.  Elogio  di 
Tito  Pomponio  Attica.  MUan,  178O;  a  compliment 
to  the  Count  de  Firmian«  27.  OfmscoU  Juosqfid. 
Mikm,  1781 ;  denying  the  fancied  mfluenoe  of  the 
moon  on  the  weather,  which  Toaldo  very  unsuccess* 
fully  attempted  to  assert  in  answer ;  with  disserta- 
tions on  Conductors,  on  the  efiect  of  Oil  on  Water» 
on  the  Heat  of  the  Earthy  and  on  Subterraneous 
Rivers.  28.  On  Isoperimetrical  Maxima  and  Minima. 
Atti  di  Sienna,  Vx>l.  VI.  p.  121  (1781);  intended 
as  a  simpler  mode  of  obtaining  the  results  than  that 
of  Euler.  29*  A  Collection  of  his  Works,  in  three 
volumes,  was  begun  in  1782,  and  remained  unfinish- 
ed  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  first  volume  con* 
tained  Algebra  and  Geometry;  the  second.  Me- 
chanics and  Hydraulics ;  the  third,  the  Cosmogra- 
phy«  80»  Elogio  di  Maria  Teresa.  Pisa,  1788; 
anonymous.  SI.  Lettera  intomo  agli  studj  del  Sign, 
T.  PereUi.  Pisa,  1784.  83.  EloaSo  di  D^Alemhert. 
Milan,  1788;  posthumous.  32.  An  Essay  on  Arches 
and  Domes,  Atti  delta  Societd  Patriotica  di  Milano,. 
Vol.  I.  1783 ;  correcting  some  statements  of  Coup- 
let and  Belidor, 

He  left  several  unpublished  workft  in  the  hands  of 
his  two  brothers,  1.  On  the  mediocrity  of  the  Jesu« 
its.  2.  Elements  of  the  Cartesian  algebra.  3.  In- 
stitutions of  mechanics.  4.  Of  the  restoration  of 
the  navigation  between  MOan  and  Pavia.  6.  Insti* 
tutiones  hydrometrica*  6.  Elements  of  hydrody- 
namics. 7.  Elements  of  hydraulics.  8.  Memoirs 
of  his  travels  in  France  and  England.  9.  I<ectures 
delivered  at  Pisa.  10.  Prslectiones  de  malb  spiriti- 
bus.    11.  Several  miscellaneous  dissertations* 

(Verri  Memorie  del  S.  D.  P.  Frisi,  4.  Milan, 
1787.<^Fabbroni  Etogj  d'itiusiri  liatianu—Atti  di 
Milano,  Vol.  II.-— Chalmers's  Biographical  Diction^ 
ary.  Vol.  XIV.  8.  Lend.  1814.— Aikin's  General 
Biography,  Vol*  X.  4.  Lend.  1815,-— Guillen  in 
Biographic  UnsverseOe,  Vok  XVIL  8.  Par.  1816.) 
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FUNDING  SYSTEM. 


Funding  U  NDEB  this  head  we  propoie,  first,  to  give  an  ac- 
Sjttem.  count  of  the  tibc,  progreiSy  and  modifications  of  the 
Sinking  Fund,  accompanied  with  some  observations 
as  to  the  probability  of  its  accomplishing  the  object 
for  which  it  was  instituted ;  and,  next,  briefij  to  con- 
aider  the  best  mode  of  providing  for  our  annual  ex* 
penditure  both  in  war  and  peace, — an  inquiry  neces- 
sarily involving  the  policy  of  that  System  of  Fdnd- 
INO  of  which  the  Sinking  Fund  has  long  been  con« 
aidered  as  one  of  the  principal  recommendations  and 
props* 

L  On  the  subject  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  we  shall 
have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  the  statements  of 
Professor  Hamilton,  in  his  very  valuable  publication, 
entitled,  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Rise  and  Pro^ 
greUf  the  Redemption,  and  Present  State  of  the  Na* 
tiond  Debt  of  Great  Britain.      ^'  llie  first  plan 
for  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt,  formed  oo 
a  regular  system,  and  conducted  with  a  consider* 
able  degree   of  firmness,"   says   this  able  writer, 
**  was  that  of   the   Sinkmg  Fund,  established  in 
1716.     The  author  of  this  plan  was  the  Earl  of 
Stanhope;  but  as  it  was   adopted  under  the  ad* 
ministration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpoley  it  is  common- 
ly denominated  from  him.     The  taxes  which  had 
before  been  laid  on  for  limited  periods,  being  ren- 
dered perpetual,  and  distributed  among  the  SoirtA 
Sfff,  Aggregate,  and  General  Fundit  and  the  pro- 
duce of  these  funds  being  greater  than  the  charges 
upon  them,  the  surpluses,  together  with  such  far- 
ther surpluses  as  might  afterwards  accrue,   were 
united  under  the  name  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  being 
appropriated  for  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt, 
and  expressly  ordained  to  be  applicable  to  no  other 
purpose  whatever.     The  legal  interest  had  been  re- 
duced from  six  to  five  per  cent,  about  two  years  be- 
fore ;  and  as  that  reduction  was  unfavourable  to  the 
commercial  state  of  the  country,  government  was 
now  able  to  obtain  the  same  reduction  on  the  inte- 
rest of  the  public  debt,  and  apply  the  savings  in  aid 
of  the  Sinking  Fund.     In  l?27,  a  further  reduction 
of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  from  five  to  four 
per  cent,  was  obtained,  by  which  nearly  L.  400,000 
was  added  to  the  sinking  fund.     And,  in  the  year 
1749,  tlie  interest  of  part  of  the  debt  was  again  re- 
duced to  3}  per  cent,  for  seven  years,  and  to  S  per 
cent,  thereafter;  and,  in  1750,  the  interest  of  the 
remamder  was  reduced  to  3^  percent, for  five  years, 
and  to  3  per  cent,  thereafter,  by  which  a  further 
saving  of  about  L.  600,000  was  added  to  the  sinking 
fund." 

This  sinking  fund  was  for  some  time  regularly  ap- 
plied to  the  discharge  of  debt.  The  sums  applied, 
from  1716  to  1728,  amounted  to  L.  6,648,000,  be- 
ing nearly  equal  to  the  additional  debt  contracted 
in  that  time.  From  1728  to  I7SS,  L.  5,000,000 
more  were  paid.  The  interest  of  several  loans,  con« 
tracted  between  I727  and  17^2,  was  charged  upon 


surplus  duties,  whidi,  according  to  the  original  plas,  Fanding 
ought  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  sinking  SyttaoD. 
fund. 

**  Soon  after,  the  principle  of  preserving  the 
sinking  fund  inviolable  was  abandoned.  In  17SS, 
L.  500,000  was  taken  from  that  fund,  and  applied  to 
the  services  of  the  year.'*—"  In  1734,  L.  1,200,000 
was  taken  from  the  sinking  fund  for  current  services; 
and,  in  1735,  it  was  anticipated  and  mortgaged/' 
The  produce  of  the  sinking  fund,  at  its  commence- 
ment in  1717>  was  L.  S23,437.  In  1776,  it  was  at 
its  highest  amount,  being  then  L.S,l66,517;  in  1780, 
it  had  sunk  to  L.  2,403,017. 

"  The  sinking  fund  would  have  risen  higher,  had 
it  not  been  depressed,  especially  in  the  latter  period, 
by  various  encroachments.  It  was  charged  with  the 
interest  of  several  loans,  for  which  no  provision  was 
made ;  and,  in  1772,  it  was  charged  with  an  annuity 
of  L.  100,000,  granted  in  addition  to  the  civil  list. 
During  the  three  wars  which  were  waged  while  it 
subsisted,  the  whole  of  its  produce  was  applied  to 
the  expence  of  the  war ;  and  even  in  time  of  fieace, 
large  sums  were  abstracted  from  it  for  cttroeot  sen 
vices.  According  to  Dr  IVice,  the  amoaiii  (tf  p«ib« 
lie  debt  paid  off  by  the  sinking  fund,  aince  its  &st 
alienation  in  1733,  was  only  three  millions^  .paid  off 
in  1736  and  1737 ;  three  millions  in  the  peace  be* 
tween  1748  and  1756;  two  millions  and  a  half  ia 
the  peace  between  1763  and  1775  ;  in  all,  eight  mil<« 
lions  and  a  half. 

*'  The  additional  debt  discharged  during  these  pe«> 
nods  of  peace  was  effected,  not  by  the  sinking  fiind, 
but  from  other  sources. 

''  On  the  whole,  this  fund  did  little  in  time  of 
peace,  and  nothing  in  time  of  war,  to  the  discharge 
of  the  national  debt.  The  purpose  of  its  inviolable 
application  was  abandoned,  and  the  hopes  entertain- 
ed of  its  powerful  effidtcy  entirely  disappointed.  At 
this  time,  the  nation  had  no  other  free  revenue,  ez» 
cept  the  land  and  malt-tax  granted  annually ;  and 
as  the  land-tax  during  peace  was  then  granted  at  a 
low  rate,  their  produce  was  inadequate  to  the  ex« 
pence  of  a  peace  establishment,  on  the  most  mode* 
rate  scale.  This  gave  occasion  to  encroachments  on 
the  sinking  fund.  Had  the  land-tax  been  always 
continued  at  4s.  in  the  pound,  it  would  have  gone 
far  to  keep  tlie  sinking  fund,^  during  peaoe^  invio« 
late." 

This  fund  terminated  in  1786,  when  Mr  Pitt's 
sinking  fund  was  established. 

To  constitute  this  new  fund,  one  million  per  an* 
num  was  appropriated  to  it  by  Parliament,  the  capi» 
tal  stock  of  the  national  debt  then  amounting  to 
L.  238,231,248. 

This  million  was  to  be  allowed  to  accumulate  at 
compound  interest,  by  the  addition  of  the  dividenda 
on  the  stock  which  it  purchased,  till  it  amounted  to 
four  millions,  from  which  time  it  was  not  further  to 
increase.  .  The  four  millions  were  then  annually  to 
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Fooding  be  inirested  ia  the  public  funds  as  before,  but  the  di« 
^^  J  ^^^^^^  arising  from  the  stock  purchased  were  no 
longer  to  be  added  to  the  finking  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  being  invested  in  stock ;  they  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  diminution  of  taxes,  or  to  any  other  ob- 
ject that  Parliament  might  direct. 

A  further  addition  to  this  fund  was  proposed  by 
Mr  Pitt,  and  readily  adopted^  in  1792,  consbting  of 
a  grant  of  L.  400,000  arising  from  the  surplus  of  the 
revenue,  and  a  further  annual  grant  of  L.  200,000 ; 
but  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  that  no  relief  from 
taxation  should  be  given  to  the  public,  as  far  as  this 
fund  was  concerned,  till  the  original  million,  with  its 
accumulations,  amounted  to  four  millions.  The  ad- 
dition made  to  the  fund,  by  the  grant  of  L.  400,000, 
and  of  L.  200,000  per  annum^  together  with  the  in- 
terest on  the  stock  those  sums  might  purchase,  were 
net  to  be  taken  or  considered  as  forming  any  part 
of  the  four  millions.  At  the  same  time  (in  179^),  a 
sinking  fund  of  a  new  character  was  constituted.  It 
was  enacted,  that,  besides  a  provision  for  the  inte- 
rest of  any  loan  which  should  thenceforward  be  con- 
tracted, taxes  should  also  be  imposed  for  a  one  per 
cent,  sinking  fiind  on  the  oapital  stock  created  by  it, 
which  should  be  exclusively  employed  in  the  liqui- 
dation of  such  particular  loan ;  and  that  no  relief 
should  be  afforded  to  the  public  from  the  taxes  which 
constituted  the  one  per  cent,  sinking  fund,  until  a 
sum  of  capital  stock,  equal  in  amount  to  that  created 
by  the  loan,  had  been  purchased  by  it.  That  being 
accomplished,  both  the  interest  and  sinking  fund 
were  to  be  applicable  to  the  public  service.  It  was 
calculated;  that,  under  the  most  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, each  loan  would  be  redeemed  in  45 
years  from  the  period  of  contracting  for  it.  If  made 
in  the  3  per  cenU^  and  the  price  of  that  stock  should 
continue  uniformly  at  60,  the  redemption  would  4>e 
effected  in  S9  years. 

In  the  years  1798,  1799f  and  1800,  a  deviation 
was  made  from  Mr  Pitt's  plan,  of  providing  ^  sink- 
ing fund  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock  created 
by  every  loan,  for  the  loans  of  those  years  had  no 
sinking  fund  attached  to  them.  The  interest  was 
charged  on  the  war-taxes ;  and,  in  lieu  of  a  one  per 
esen/.  sinking  fund,  it  was  provided,  that  the  war- 
taxes  should  continue  during  peace,  to  be  then  em« 
ployed  in  their  redemption,  till  they  were  all  re- 
deemed. 

In  1802,  Lord  Sidmouth,  then  Mr  Addington, 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  being  desi- 
rous of  liberating  the  war-taxes  from  the  charges 
with  which  they  were  encumbered,  proposed  to  raise 
new  annual  permanent  taxes  for  the  interest  of  the 
loans  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  as  well  as  for 
that  which  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  raising  for 
the  service  of  the  year  1802 ;  but  he  wished  to  avoid 
loading  the  public  with  additional  taxes  for  a  one 
per  cent,  sinking  fund  on  the  capitals  created  by 
those  loans,  and  which  capitals  toother  amounted 
to  li.  86,796,375.    To  reconcile  the  stockholder  to 


this  arrangement,  he  proposed  to  rescind  the  provi-  Fuiidir.i< 
sion,  which  limited  the  fund  of  1786,  to  four  mil*.  ^V^^^^- 
lions,  and  to  consolidate  the  old  and  the  new  sink- 
ing funds,  t.  e»  that  which  arose  from  the  original 
million  per  annum,  with  the  addition  made  to  it  of 
L.  200,000  per  annum  subsequently  granted,  and 
that  which  arose  from  the  one  per  cent,  on  the  capi- 
tal of  every  loan  that  had  been  contracted  since 
1792.  These  combined  funds  he  proposed  should 
from  that  time  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the 
whole  debt  without  distinction ;  that  the  dividends 
arising  from  the  stocic  purchased  by  the  commission- 
ers for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  should  be 
applied  in  the  same  manner ;  and  that  this  arrange- 
ment should  not  be  interfered  with  till  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  whole  debt  was  effected. 

In  February  1803  the  debt  amounted  to 
L.  480,572,470,  and  the  produce  of  the  joint  sink- 
ing fund  to  L.  6,3 11,626.  In  1786  the  proportion 
of  the  sinking  fund  to  the  debt  was  as  I  to  238, 
in  1792  as  1  to  I60,  and  in  1803  as  1  to  77. 

*  This  wds  the  first  deviation  of  importance  from  Mr 
Pitt's  plan ;  and  this  alteration  made  by  Lord  Sid* 
mouth  was  not,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  injurious  to 
the  stockholder.  He  lost,  indeed,  the  immediate  ad- 
vantage of  an  additional  sinking  fund  of  L.  867,963, 
the  amount  of  1  per  cent*  on  the  capitals  created 
by  the  loans  of  1798,  1799,  1800,  and  1802;  "  but, 
in  lieu,"  'says  Mr  Huskisson, ''  of  this  sinking  fund, 
a  reversionary  sinking  fund  was  created  to  com- 
mence, indeed,  in  about  twelve  to  fifteen  years  from 
that  time ;  but  to  be  of  such  efficacy  when  it  should 
commence,  and  to  be  so  greatly  accelerated  by  sub- 
sequent additions  in  its  progress,  as,  under  the  most 
unfavourable  supposition,  to  be  certain  of  reducing 
ihe  whole  of  this  debt  within  45  years.  This  rever- 
sionary sinking  fund  was  to  arise  in  the.  following 
jnanner ;  by  continuing  the  old  sinking  fund  at  com^ 
pound  interest,  after  it  should  have  reached  its 
maximum  of  four  millions ;  and  by  continuing  also 
the  netx)  sinking  fund  or  aggregate  of  the  one  per 
cents  of  the  loans  since  1792,  afler  such  one  per 
cents  should  have  liquidated  the  several  loans,  in  re- 
spect of  which  they  are  originally  issued.  There  is 
nothing,  therefore,  in  the  act  of  1802,  which  is  a  de- 
parture from  the  spirit  of  the  act  of  1792."  * 

The  next  alteration  that  was  proposed  to  be  made 
in  the  sinking  fund  was  in  1807  hy  Lord  Henry* 
Petty,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  JFIis  plan 
was  extremely  complicated ;  and  had  for  its  object, 
that  which  ministers  are  too  much  disposed  at  all 
times  to  view  with  complacency,  namely,  to  lessen 
the  burthen  of  taxation  at  the  present,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  aggpravating  its  pressure  at  a  future  day. 

It  was  estimated  by  Lord  Henry  Petty  that  the 
expences  of  the  country  during  war  would  exceed 
its  permanent  annual  revenue  by  thirty-two  millions. 
For  twenty-one  millions  of  this  deficiency,  provision 
was  made  by  the  war»taxes,  the  property-tax  amount- 
ing to  L.  11,500,000,   and  the  other  war-taxes  to 


•  Mr  Huskisson's  Speech  on  tie  Slate  of  t/ie  Finance  and  Sinking  Fund,  25th  March  1813. 
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Funding    L.9,500>000«     The  object   th^n  was  to  provide 
Syitan*    eleven  mtllioiiB  per  annum.    If  this  sum  had  been 
raised  by  a  loan  in  the  three  per  eentty  when  their 
price  was  60,  provision  must  have  been  made  by 
uxes  for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund,  so  that  each 
year  we  should  have  required  additional  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  L«  755,SS&     But  Government  wished  to 
raise  tl>e  money  withoat  imposing  these  additional 
taxes,  or  by  the  imposition  of  as  few  as  circumstan- 
ces would  permitl    For  this  purpose,  they  proposed 
to  raise  the  money  required,  by  loan,  in  the  usual 
way,  but  to  provide,  out  of  the  war-taxes,  for  the  in- 
terest and  redemption  of  the  stock  created.  They  pro- 
posed to  increase  the  smking  fund  of  every  such 
loan,  by  taking  from  thewar^taxes  10 percent,  on  its 
amount  for  interest  and  sinking  fund,  so  that  if  the  in- 
terest and  management  absorbed  only  5  per  cent. ; 
the  sinking  fund  would  also  amount  to  5  per  cent., 
if  the  interest  amounted  to  4  per  cent.y  the  sinking 
fund  would  be  6  per  cent.    The  sums  proposed  to 
be  borrowed,  in  this  manner,  were  twelve  millions  for 
the  first  three  years,  fourteen  millions  for  the  fourth, 
and  sixteen  millions  for  eadh  succeeding  year,  mak- 
ing togetiier,  in  fourteen  years,  210  millions,  for 
which,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  ceni,,  the  whole  of  the 
war-taxes  would  be  mortgaged.    It  was  calculated, 
that,  by  the  operation  of  the  ^sinking  fund,  each  loan 
would  be  paid  off  in  fourteen  years  from  the  time  of 
contracting  for  it;  and,  therefore,  the  L.  1,200,000 
set  apart  for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  first 
loan  would  be  liberated  and  available  for  the  loan  of 
the  fifteenth  year.    At  the  end  of  fifteen  years  a  like 
sum  would  be  set  free>  and  so  on  each  succeeding 
year,  and  thus  loans  might  be  continued  on  this  sys- 
tem, without  any  limitation  of  time.    . 

But  these  successive  sums  could  not  be  withdrawn 
from  the  war-taxes,  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  on 
loans,  and  be  at  the  same  time  applied  to  expendi- 
ture ;  and,  therefore,  the  deficiency  of  eleven  mil- 
lionSf  for  which  provision  was  to  be  made,  would, 
from  year  to  year,  increase  as  the  war-taxes  became 
absoroed,  and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  when 
the  whole  twenty- one  millions  of  the  war  taxes  would 
be  absorbed,  instead  of  eleven  millions,  the  deficiency 
would  be  thiriy-two  millions. 

To  provide  for  this  growing  deficiency,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  raise  supplementary  loans,  increasing  in 
amount  from  year  to  year ;  and  for  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  on  such  loans,  provision  was  to  be  made 
in  the  usual  way  by  annual  permanent  taxes ;  on 
these  loans  the  sinking  fund  was  not  to  be  more  than 
1  per  cent. 

By  the  plan  proposed,  in  fifteen  yeara  from  its  com- 
mencement, on  the  supposition  of  the  war  continuing 
so  long,  the  regular  loan  would  have  been  twelve  mil- 
lions, and  the  supplementary  loan  twenty  millions. 

If  the  expences  of  the  war  should  have  exceeded 
the  estimate  then  made,  provision  for  such  excess 
was  to  have  been  made  by  other  means. 

The  ministry  who  proposed  this  plan,  not  conti- 
nuing iu  ofiSce,  the  plan  was  acted  upon  only  for  one 
year.  "  In  comparing  the  merit  of  di£R?rent  sys- 
tems," says  Dr  Hamilton,  *'  the  only  points  neces- 
sary to  be  attended  to  are  the  amount  of  the  loans 
contracted — the  part  of  these  loans  redeemed — the 


interest  incurred-^nd  the  sums  raised  by  taxes. 
The  arrangements  of  the  loan  under  different 
branches,  and  the  appropriation  of  particular  funds 
for  payment  of  their  respective  interests,,  are  matters 
of  official  regulation;  and  the  state  of  the  public 
finance  is  neither  the  better  nor  the  worse,  whether 
they  be  conducted  one  way  or  other.  A  complicat- 
ed system  may  perplex  and  mislead,  but  it  can  never 
ameliorate."  Accordingly,  Dr  Hamilton  has  shown^ 
that  the  whole  amount  of  taxes  that  would  have  been 
paid  in  twenty  years,  for  an  annual  loan  of  eleven 
millions  on  the  old  plan  of  a  sinking  fund  of  1  per 
cent,,  would  be  154?  millions.  On  Lord  Henry 
Petty'/t  plan,  these  taxes  would,  in  the  same  time^ 
have  been  ninety-three  millions, — a  difference  in  fa- 
vour of  Lord  Henry  Potty's  plan  of  fifty-one  mil- 
lions; but  to  obtain  this  exemption  we  should 
have  been  encumbered  with  an  additional  debt  of 
L.  119,489,788  of  money  capital,  which,  if  raised  in 
a  S  per  cent,  stock  at  60,  would  be  equal  to  a  nomi» 
nal  capital  of  L.  199,149i646. 

The  sinking  fund  was  established  with  a  view  to 
diminish  the  national  debt  during  peace,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  rapid  increase  during  war.  The  only  wise 
and  good  object  of  war- taxes  is  also  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  debt.  A  sinking  fund  and  war- 
taxes  are  only  useful  while  they  are  strictly  applied 
to  the  objects  for  which  they  are  raised ;  they  be- 
come instruments  of  mischief  and  delusion  when  they 
are  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  ii> 
terest  on  a  new  debt. 

Tn  1809,  Mr  Perceval,  who  was  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exshequer,  mortgaged  L.  1,040,000  of  the 
war-taxes  for  the  interest'  and  sinking  fund  of  the 
stock  he  funded  in  that  year. 

By  taking  more  than  a  million  from  the  war-taxes, 
nUt  for  the  annual  expenditure^  but  for  the  interest 
of  a  loan,  Mr  Perceval  rendered  it  necessary  to  add 
one  million  to  the  loan  of  the  next  and  all  following 
years ;  so  that  the  real  effect  of  this  measure  differed 
in  no  respect  from  one  whicb  should  have  taken  the 
same  sued  annually  from  the  sinking  fund. 

In  1813,  the  next,  and  most  important  alteratioa 
was  made  in  the  sinking  fund.  Mr  Vansittart  was 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  has  been  al- 
ready observed,  that  the  national  debt  amounted  to 
L.  238,231,248  in  1786,  when  Mr  Pitt  esUblished 
his  sinking  fund  of  one  million.  By  the  act  of  1786, 
as  soon  as  the  sum  of  one  million  amounted,  by  the 
aid  of  the  dividends  on  this  stock,  which  was  to  be 
purchased  by  it,  to  four  millions,  its  accumulation 
was  to  cease,  and  the  dividends  on  the  stock  pur* 
chased  were  to  be  available  for  the  public  service. 
If  the  Sper  cents,  were  at  60,  when  this  million  had 
accumulated  to  four  millions,  the  public  would  have 
had  a  disposable  fund  of  L.  20,000 /if  r  annum  ;  if  at 
80,  of  L.  15,000  per  annum  ;  and  ho  other  relief  was 
to  be  given  to  the  public  till  the  four  millions  had 
purchased  the  whole  sum  of  S38  millions,  the  then 
amount  of  the  debu  In  1792  Mr  ^tt  added 
L.  200,000  per  annum  to  the  sinking  fund,  and  ac- 
companied it  by  the  following  observations :  '^  When 
the  sum  of  four  millions  was  originally  fixed  as  the 
limit  for  the  sinking  fund,  it  was  not  in  contempIa« 
tion  to  issue  more  annually  from  the  surplus  revenue 
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than  one  milUon ;  consequentlyy  the  fund  would  not 
rise  to  four  millions^  till  a  proportion  of  debt  was  paid 
off,  the  interest  of  which,  together  with  the  annuities 
which  might  fidl  in,  in  the  interval,  should  amount 
to  three  millions.  But,  as  on  the  present  supposition^ 
additional  sums  beyond  the  original  million  are  to  be 
annually  issued  from  the  revehuOi  and  applied  to  the 
aid  of  the  sinking  fund,  the  consequence  would  be, 
that,  if  that  fund«  with  these  additions  carried  to  it, 
were  still  to  be  limited  to  four  millions,  it  would  reach 
that  amount,  and  cease  to  accumulate,  before  as  great 
a  portion  of  the  debt  is  reduced  as  was  originally  in 
contemplation/*  "  In  order  to  avoid  this  conse- 
quence, which  would,  as  far  as  it  went,  be  a  relaxa- 
tion in  our  system,  I  should  propose,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  additional  annual  sums  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  debt,  the  fund  should  not  cease  to  ac- 
cumulate till  the  interest  of  the  capital  discharge 
ed,  and  the  amoi2uit  of  the  expired  annuities  should, 
together  with  the  annual  million  only,  and  exclusive 
of  any  additional  sums,  amount  to  four  millions."  * 

It  will  be  recollected,  that,  in  1792,  a  provision  was 
made  for  attaching  a  sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent^.  to 
each  loan  separately,  which  was  to  be  exclusively 
employed  in  the  discharge  of  the  debt  contracted  by 
that  loan,  but  no  part  of  these  one  per  cetU$*  were 
to  be  employed  in.  the  reduction  of  the  original  debt 
of  L.238,000,000.  The  act  of  1802  consolidated  all 
these  sinking  funds,  and  the  public  were  not  to  be 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  sinking  fund  it- 
self, nor  of  the  dividends  on  the  stock  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  commissioners,  till  the  whole  debt  ex- 
isting in  1802  was  paid  off.  Mr  Vansittart  propos- 
ed to  repeal  the  act  of  1802,  and  to  restore  the  spirit 
of  Mr  Pitt* s  act  of  1792.  He  acknowledged,  that  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  faith  to  the  national  creditor 
if  the  fair  construction  of  that  act,  the  act  of  1792, 
were  not  adhered  to.  It  was,  in  Mr  VansitUrt^s 
opinion,  no  breach  of  faith  to  do  away  the  condi- 
tions of  the  act  of  1808.  Supposing,  however,  that 
the  act  of  1802  hadjbeen  really  more  favourable  to  the 
stockholder  than  that  of  179^>  i<^  ib  not  easy  to  com- 
prehend by  what  arguments  it  can  be  proved  not  to 
be  a  breach  of  faith,  to  repeal  the  one  and  enact  the 
other.  Were  not  all  the  loans  from  1802  to  1818 
negotiated  on  the  faith  of  that  act  ?  'Were  not  all 
Bargains  made  between  the  buyer  and  seller  of  stock 
made  on  the  same  understanding  ?  Government  had 
no  more  right  to  repeal  the  act  of  1802,  and  substi- 
tute another  less  favoural)le  to  the  stockholder,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  so  by  the  minister  himself,  than 
it  would  have  had  to  get  rid  of  the  sinking  fund  al- 
together. But  what  we  are  at  present  to  inquire 
into  is,  whether  Mr  Vansittart  did  as  he  profess- 
ed to  do?  Did  he  restore  the  stockholder  to  ^1 
the  advantages  of  the  act  of  1792  ?  In  the  first 
place,  it  was 'declared  by  the  new  act,  that  as  the 
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sinking  fund  consolidated  in  1808,  had  redeemed  Tvaodki^ 
L.238,350,143,  18s.  Id.  exceeding  the  amount  of  ^V^ 
the  debt  in  1786  by  L.  11 8,895, 12s.  10H»  a  sum  of 
capital  stock  equal  to  the  total  capital  ,of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  existing  on  the  5th  January  1786,  viz, 
L. 238,23 1,248,  5s.  2}d.  had  been  satisfied  and  dis- 
charged ;  <*  and  that,  in  like  manner,  an  amount  of 
public  debt  equal  to  the  capital  and  charge  of  every 
loan  contracted  since  the  said  5th  January  1786» 
shall  successively  and  in  its  proper  order,  be  deem^ 
ed  and  declared  to  be  wholly  satisfied  and  dis- 
charged, when  and  as  soon  as  a  further  amount 
of  capital  stock,  not  less  than  the  capital  of  such 
loan,  and  producing  an  interest  eqjual  to  the  dip 
vidends  thereupon,  shall  be  so  redeemed  or  trans- 
ferred." 

It  was  also  resolved,  ''  that  after  such  declaration 
as  aforesaid^  the  capital  stock  purchased  by  the 
commissioners  £br  the  reduction  ctf  the  national  debt, 
shall  from  time  ty  time  be  cancelled ;  at  such  tiroes, 
and  in  such  proportions,  as  shall  be  directed  by  any 
act  of  Parliament  to  be  passed  for  such  purpose,  in 
or(j|er  to  make  provision  for  the  charge  of  any  loan 
or  loans  thereafter  to  be  contracted.'* 

It  was  also  resolved,  that,  in  order  to  carry  into 
effisct  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  the  82d  ami  42d 
of  the  King,  for  redeeming  every  part  of  the  nationv 
aL  debt  within  the  period  of  45  years  from  the  time 
of  its  creation,  it  is  also  expedient  that,  in  future, 
whenever  the  amount  of  tlie  sum  to  be  raised  by 
loan,  or  by  any  other  addition  to  the  public  funded 
debt,  shall  in  any  vear  exceed  the  sum  estimated,  to 
be  applicable  in  the  same  year  to  the  reduction  of 
the  public  debt,  an  annual  sum  equal  to  one-half  o£ 
the  interest  of  the  excess  of  Uie  said  loan  or  oUier 
addition,  beyond  the  sum  so  estimated  to  be  appli- 
cable, shall  be  set  apart  out  of  the  monies  compoo* 
ing  the  consolidated  fund  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  shall 
be  issued  at  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer  to  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
to  be  by  them  placed  to  the  account  of  the  com- 
naissiopers  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt ;  f 
and  upon  the  remainder  of  such  loan  or  other  addi- 
tion, the  annual  sum  of  1  per  cent*  on  the  capital 
thereof,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  act 
of  the  32d  year  of  hia  present  Majesty. 

A  provision  was  also  made,  for  the  first  time,  for 
1  per  cent,  sinking  fund  on  the  unfunded  debt  then 
existing,  or  which  might  thereafter  be>  contracted. 

In  1802,  it  has  been  already  observed,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  that  no  provision  should  be  made 
for  a  sinking  fund  of  i  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of 
L.  86,796,300;  and  as  it  was  considered  by  the  pro- 
poser of  the  new  regulation  in  1813,  that  he  was  re- 
verting to  the  principle  of  Mr  Pitt's  act  of  1792,  he. 
provided  that  L.  86?  ,963  should  be  added  to  the 
sinking  fund  for  the  1  per  cent*  on  the  capital  stock 


•  Mr  Pitt's  Speech,  I7th  February  1792. 

f  The  effect  of  this  clause  was  to  give  a  sinking  fund  of  1^  instead  of  1  ^  cent,  on  suqh 
above  the  sinking  fund,  if  the  loan  were  raised  in  a  3  per  cent,  stock,  and  ot  2J  per  cent,  if  " 
cent,  stock.  f 


of  loan 
in  a  &per 
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Fimding  cffftted^  Anfl  which  was  omitted  to  be  provided  for 
Syrtcm.    j^  jgQg^  • 

This  wfts  the  substance  of  Mr  Vansittart's  new 
plan,  and  which  he  contended  was  not  injurious  to 
the  stockholder,  as  it  strictly  conformed  to  the 
spirit  of  Mr  Pitt's  act  of  1792. 

]«#,  By  Mr  Pitt's  act,  no  relief  could  be  afforded 
to  the  public  from,  the  burthens  of  taxation,  till  the 
stock  redeemed  by  the  original  sinking  fund  of  one 
million  amounted  to  such  a  sum  as  that  the  divi- 
dends on  the  capital  stock  redeemed  should  amount 
to  three  millions,  making  the  whole  sinking  fund 
four  millions;  from  thencefortii  the  four  millions 
were  to  discharge  debt  as  before,  but  the  interest  of 
debt  so  discharged  was  to  be  available  for  the  public 
service,  and  the  public  was  not  to  be  relieved  from 
the  charge  on  the  remainder  of  the  debt  of  288  mil- 
lions till  the  four  millions,  at  simple  interest,  and  the 
further  sinking  fund  which  might  arise  from  the  fall- 
ing in  of  terminable  annuities,  together  with  the  ad- 
ditional sum  of  L.  200,000  per  annum,  voted  in 
1792,  with  their  accumulations,  had  redeemed  the 
capital  of  238  millions.  The  sinking  fund  arising 
frdm  the  1  per  cent,  on  each  l5an,  was  directed,  by 
the  act  of  1792,  to  be  applied  to  each  separate  loan 
for  which  it  was  raised.  Mr  Vansittart  thought 
himself  justified  and  free  from  any  breach  of  faith  to 
the  stockholder^  in  taking  for  the  public  service, 
not  the  interest  of  four  millions,  which  is  all  that 
Mr  Pitt's  bill  would  allow  him  to  take,  but  the  in. 
terest  on  238  millions :  And  on  what  plea  ?  because 
the  whole  consolidated  sinking  funds,  comprising  the 
1  per  cent,  on  every  loan  raised  since  l79Sy  had 
purchased  238  millions  of  stock.  On  Mr  Pitt*s 
plan,  he  might  have  taken  L.  20,000  per  annum 
from  the  sinking  fund ;  on  his  own  construction  of 
that  act,  he  took  from  it  more  than  seven  millionB 
per  annum. 

2<%y  Mr  Vansittart  acknowledged,  that,  the  stock- 
holder, in  1802,  was  deprived  of  the  advantage  of 
1  per  cent,  sinking  fund  on  a  capital  of  L«86,796,d00, 
and  therefore  to  be  very  just,  he*  gives,  in  1813, 
1  per  cent,  on  that  capital ;  but  should  he  not  have 
added  the  accumulation  which  would  have  been 
made  in  the  eleven  years,  from  1802  to  18 1 3,  on 
L.  867,963,  at  compound  interest^  and  which  would 


have  given  a  further  addition  to  the  sinking  fond  of    Ftmdiiq^ 
more  than  L.  360,000  per  annum  / 

S(/(y,  On  Mr  Pitt's  plan,  every  loan  was  to  be  re- 
deemed by  its  sinking  fund,  under  the  most  unfa- 
vourable circumstances,  in  45  years*  If  the  loan 
was  raised  in  a  3  per  cent,  fund  at  60,  and  the  stock 
was  uniformly  to  continue  at  that  price,  a  1  per  cent. 
sinking  fund  would  redeem  the  loan  to  which  tt  was 
attached  in  29  years ;  but  then  no  relief  would  be 
given  to  the  ppblic  from  taxation  till  the  end  of  29 
years ;  and,  if  there  had  been  loans  of  ten  millions 
every  year  for  that  period,  when  the  first  loan  was 
paid  0%  the  second  would  require  only  one  year  for 
its  final  liquidation :  the  third  two  years,  and  so  6b. 
On  Mr  Vansittart's  plan,  under  the  same  circuiD- 
stances,  the  sinking  fund  of  each  and  every  loan 
was  to  be  applied,  in"  the  first  instance,  to  the  re- 
demption of  the  first  loan ;  and  when  that  was  re- 
deemed and  cancelledi  the  whole  of  the  sinking 
funds  were  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  «e- 
cond;  and  so  on  successively.  The  first  loan  ni 
ten  millions  would  be  cancelled  in  less  than  13  years, 
the  second  in  less  than  six  years  after  the  first,  the 
third  in  a  less  time,  and  so  on.  At  the  end' of  the 
13th  year,  the  public  would  be  relieved  from  the  in- 
terest on  the  first  loan,  or,  which  is  the  same  things 
from  the  necessity  of  finding  fresh  taxes  for  a  new 
loan  at  the  end  of  18  years, /or  two  new  loans  at  the 
end  of  19  yean ;  but  what  would  be  the  state  of  its 
^ebt  at  either  of  these  periods,  or  at  the  end  of  29 
years  ?  Could  this  advantage  be  obtained  without  a 
corresponding  disadvantage?  No;  the  exoeas  of 
debt  on  Mr  Vansittart's  plan  would  be  exqctly^wd 
to  these  various  sums,  thus  prematurely  released  by 
eancelied  stock,  accumulated  at  compound  interest. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Is  it  possible  that  we 
could  obtain  a  present  relief  from  the  charge  of  debt 
without  either  directly  or  indirectly  borrowing  the 
fund  necessary  to  provide  that  relief  at  compound 
interest  i  *'  By  this  means,"  says  Mr  Vansittart, 
''  the  loan  first  contracted  would  be  discharged  at 
an  earlier  period,  and  the  funds  charged  with  the 
payment  of  its  interest  would  become  applicable  to 
the  public  service.  Thus,  in  the  event  of  a  long 
war,  a  considerable  resource  might  accrue  during 
^the  course  of  the  war  itself,  as  every  successive  loan 
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^  Mr  Vansittart's  plan  has  added  to  the  sinking  fund  1  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  L.  86,796,300,  L.  867,963 
On  fifty-six  millions  of  Exchequer  bills  outstanding,  5th  January  1818,  1  per  cent.       '•        560,000 
By  attaching  a  sinking  fund  of  one-half  the  interest,  instead  of  1  percent,  on  a  part  of 
the  capital  created  by  loans,  he  has  added  to  the  sinkingjund,  -  -  793,343 


Total  added. 
From  stock,  cancelled  and  available  for  public  service, 


L.  2,221,311 
7,632,969 


Total  deduction  from  sinking  fund,  on  5th  January  1819,      L.  5,41 1,658 

On  the  6d  of  February  1819«  the  Commissioners  certified,  that  there  had  been  transferred  to  them 
L.  378,519,969,  5s.  3{d.  capital  stock,  the  interest  on  which  was  L.  11,448,564,  10s.  6^d.,  and  that  the  debt 
created  prior  to,  and  by  the  37th  Geo.  III.  amounted  to  L.  348,684,1 97>  Is.  5{d.,  with  a  yearly  interest  of 
L.  11,446,736,  3s.  4jd.;  and,  consequently,  the  excess  redeemed  was  L.  29,835,772,  3s.  9id.,  with  a  year- 
ly interest  of  L.  I8289  78.  Ud.  Of  the  above  sum  of.L.  Il,448,564»  L.  7,632,969  only  has  been  can- 
celled. 
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Punaing  would  contribute  to  accelerate  the  redemption  of 
^y**^  those  previously  existing ;  and  the  total  amount  of 
charge  to  be  borne  by  the  public^  in  respect  of  the 
public  debt,  would  be  reduced  to  a  narrower  com« 
pass  than  in  the  other  mode^  in  which  a  greater 
nuihber  of  loans  would  be  co-existing.  At  the  same 
time,  the  ultimate  discharge  of  the  whole  debt 
'  would  be  rather  accelerated  than  retarded."  '*  It  is 
now  only  necessary  to  declare,  that  an  amount  of 
stock  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  debt  existing  in  1786 
has  been  redeemed ;  and  that^  in  like  manner^  when« 
ever  an  amount  of  stock  equal  to  the  capital  and 
charge  of  any  loan  raised  since  1798  shall  be  re- 
deemed^ in  its  proper  order  of  successibn,  such  loan 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  redeemed  and  sa- 
tisfied.  Every  part  of  the  system  will  then  fall  at 
once  into  its  proper  place;  and  we  shall  proceed 
with  the  future  redemption  with  all  the  advantages 
which  would  have  been  derived  from  the  origin^ 
adoption  of  the  mode  of  successive  instead  of  simul- 
taneous redemption.  Instead  of  waiting  till  the 
purchase  of  the  whole  of  the  debt  consolidated  in 
1808  shall  be  completed,  that  part  of  it  which  exist- 
ed previously  to  1798  will  be  considered  as  already 
redeemed,  and  the  subsequent  loans  will  follow  in 
succession,  whenever  equal  portions  of  stock  shall 
have  been  purchased.  Jt  is  satisfactory  to  observe^ 
thatf  by  a  gradual  and  equable  progress^  toe  shall  still 
have  the  poiooer  of  effecting  the  complete  repayment  of 
the  debt  more  speedily  than  by  the  present  course J\  Is 
it  possible  that  Mr  Vansittart  could  so  deceive  him- 
self as  to  belieye  that^  by  taking  five  millions  from 
the  sinking^nd,  which  would  not  have  been  taken 
by  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1808,  which  would 
not  have  been  taken  by  the  act  of  1798,  and  other 
sums  successively,  in  shorter  times  than  could  have 
been  effected  by  the  provisions  of  those  two  acts,  he 
would  be  enabled  lo  complete  the  repayment  of  the 
debt  more  speedily  i  Is  it  possible  that  he  could  be- 
lieve that^  by  diminishing  the  sinking  fund,  that  iS| 
the  amount  of.  revenue  as  compared  with  expendi- 
ture, he  would  effect  the  payment  of  our  debt  more 
speedily?  It  is  impossible  to  believe  this.  How 
then  are  his  words  to  be  accounted  for?  In  one 
way  he '  i&ight  have  a  meaning.  It  might  be  this, 
—I  know  we  shall  be  more  in  debt  in  10,  80,  and 
30  years,  on  my  p]an^  than  we  should  have  been 
on  that  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  or  on  that  of  Mr 
Pitt;  but  we  shall  have  effected  a  greater  pay- 
ment, in  that  time,  of  the  stock  now  existing ;  as 
the  sinking  funds  attached  to  future  loans  will  be 
employed  in  paying  our  present  debt.  On  Mr 
Pitt's  plan,  those  sinking  funds  would  be  used 
for  the  payment  of  the  new  debt  to  be  created ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  loans  to  which  they  are  re- 
spectively attached.  We  shall  be  more  in  debt  at 
every  subsequent  period,  it  is  true ;  but,  as  our  debt 
may  be  divided  into  old  stock  and  new  stock,  I 
am  correct  when  I  say,  that  we  shall  have  the  power 
of  completing  the  repayment  of  the  debt,  meaning 
by  the  debt  Uie  stock  now  existing,  sooner  than  by 
the  present  course. 

This  plan  of  Mr  Vansittart  was  opposed  with  great 
ability,  both  by  Mr  Huskisson  and  Mr  Tierney. 
The  former  gentleman  said,  '<  The  very  foundation 
of  the  assumption  that  the  old  debt  has  been  paid 


offy  is  laid  in  the  circumstance  of  our  having  ibcnr*  Fnadiag 
red  a  new  debt,  of  a  much  larger  amount ;  and,  even  ^V^^- 
allowing  that  assumption,  Mr  Vansittart  would  not 
have  been  able  lo  erect  his  present  scheme  upon  it, 
if  the  credit  of  the  country  had  not  been,  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  materially  impaired  by  the  pres- 
sure of  that  new  debt.  On  the  one  hand,  had  the 
sinking  fund  been  operating  at  3  per  cent,  during 
that  period,  he  would  not  have  touched  it,  even  un* 
der  his  own  construction  of  the  act  of  1 798.  On 
the  other  hand,  had  the  price  of  the  stocks  been  still 
lower  than  it  has  been,  he  would  have  taken  from 
that  sinking  fund  still  more  largely  than  he  is  now, 
according  to  his  own  rule,  enabled  to  take.  ThiS| 
then,  is  the  new  doctrine  of  the  sinking  fund;— 
that,  having  been  originally  established  *'  to  prevent 
the  inconvenient  and  dangerous  accumulation  of 
debt  hereafter'*  (to  borrow  the  very  words  of  the 
act),  and  for  the  support  and  improvement  of  pub- 
lic credit,  it  is  in  the  accumulation  of  new  debt 
that  Mr  Vansittart  findaat  once  the  means  and 
the  pretence  for  invading  that  sinking  fund;  and 
the  degree  of  depression  of  public  credit  is,  with 
him,  the  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  that  invasion 
may  be  carried.  And  this  is  the  system  of  which  it 
is  gravely  predicated,  that  it  is  no  departure  from  the 
letter,  and  no  violation  of  the  spirit,  of  the  act  of 
1792  ;  and  of  which  we  are  desired  seriously  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  is  only  the  following  up  and  improving 
upon  the  original  measure  of  Mr  Pitt!— of  which  mea* 
sure  the  clear  and  governing  intention  was,  that  every 
future  lo^n  should,  from  the  moment  of  its  creation^ 
carry  with  it  the  seeds  of  its  destruction ;  and  that 
the  course  of  its  reimbursement  shonld,  Jrom  that 
moment,  be  placed  beyond  the  discretion  and  control 
of  parliament."— Mr  Huskisson's  Speech,  85th  March 
1818. 

This  is  the  last  alteration  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  machinery  of  the  sinking  fund.  Inroads  more 
fatal  than  this  which  we  have  just  recorded  have 
been  made  on  the  fund  itself;  but  they  have  been 
made  silently  and  indirectly,  while  the  machinery  has 
been  left  unaltered. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Dr  Hamilton,  that  no  fund 
can  be  efficient  for  the  reduction  of  debt  but  such 
as  arises  from  an  excess  of  revenue  above  expend!* 
ture. 

Suppose  a  country  at  peace,  and  its  expenditure, 
including  the  interest  of  its  debt,  to  be  forty  mil- 
lions, its  revenue  to  be  fortv*one  millions,  it  would. 
possess  one  million  of  sinkmg  fund.  This  million 
would  accumulate  at  compound  interest ;  for  stock 
would  be  purchased  with  it  in  the  market,  and 
placed  in  the  names  of  the  commissioners  for  pa3ring 
off  the  debt.  These  commissioners  would  be  entitled 
te  the  dividends  before  received  by  private  stock- 
holders, which  would  be  added  to  the  capital  of  the 
sinking  fund.  The  fund  thus  increased  would  make 
additional  purchases  the  following  year ;  and  would 
be  entitled  to  a  larger  amount  of  dividends;  and 
thus  would  go  on  accumulating,  till  in  time  the  whole 
debt  would  be  discharged. 

Suppose  such  a  country  to  increase  its  expendi- 
ture one  million,  without  adding  to  its  taxes,  and  to 
keep  up  the  machinery  of  the  sinking  fund ;  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  it  would  make  no  progress  in  the  reduc 
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Funding  tiOQ  of  iu  debt^  for«  though  it  would  accumulate  a 
Hftum.  fund  in  the  same  manner  as  before  in  the  hands  of 
the  commissioners^  it  would,  by  means  of  adding  to  its 
funded  or  unfunded  debt^  and  by  constantly  borrow- 
ing,  in  the  same  .way,  the  sum  necessary  to  pay  the 
interest  on  such  loana^  accumulate  its  million  of  debt 
annually,  at  compound  interest,  in  the  same  manner 
•s  it  accumulated  its  milUon  annuaUy  of  sinking 
umd. 

But  suppose  tliat  it  continued  its  operations  of  in- 
vesting the  sinking  fund  in  the  purchase  of  stock, 
and  made  a  loan  for  the  million  which  it  was  defi* 
cient  in  its  expenditure,  and  that,  in  order  to  defray 
the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  such  loan,  it  im- 
posed new  taxes  on  the  people  to  the  amount  of 
L.  60,000,  the  real  and  efficient  sinking  fund  would, 
in  that  case,  be  L.  60,000  per  artnum  and  no  more, 
for  there  would  be  L.  1,060,000  and  no  more  to  in- 
vest in  the  purchase  of  stock,  while  one  million  was 
raised  by  the  sale  of  stock,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
revenue  would  exceed  the  expenditure  by  L.60,000. 
Suppose  a  war  to  take  place,  and  the  expend!- 
ture  to  be  increased  to  sixty  millions,  while  its  re- 
venue continued  as  before  forty^one  millions,  still 
keeping  on  the  operation  of  the  commissioners,  with 
respect  to  the  investment  of  one  million*  If  it  were 
to  raise  war-taxes  for  the  payment  of  the  twenty 
millions  additional  expence,  the  million  of  sinking 
fund  would  operate  to  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  ^t  compound  interest  as  it  did  before.  If  it 
raised  twenty  millions  by  loan  in  the  stocks  or  in 
exchequer  bills,  and  did  not  provide  for  the  interest 
by  new  taxes,  but  obtabed  it  by  an  addition  to  the 
loan  of  the  following  year,  it  would  be  accumulate 
Sng  a  debt  of  twenty  millions  at  compound  interest, 
and  while  the  war  lasted,  and  the  same  expenditure 
continued,  it  would  not  only  be  accumulating  a  debt 
of  twenty  millions  at  compound  interest,  but  a  debt 
of  twenty  millions  per  annum,  and,  consequently,  the 
real  increase  of  its  debt,  ailer  allowing  ror  the  ope- 
ration of  the  million  of  sinking  fund,  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  nineteen  millions  per  annum  at  compound  in- 
terest. But  if  it  provided  by  new  taxes  5  per  ceutm 
interest  for  this  ^nual  loan  of  twenty  millions,  it 
would,    on    one   hand,   simply  increase    the  debt 


twenty  millions  per  annum  ;  on  the  other,  it  would 
diminish  it  by  one  million  per  annum^  with  its  conn 
pound  interest.  If  we  suppose  that,  in  addition  to 
the  5  per  cent,  interest,  it  raised  alio  by  annual  taxes 
L.  200,000  per  annum,  as  a  sinking  fund,  for  each 
loan  of  twenty  millions,  it  would,  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  add  L.200,000  to  the  sinking  fund  ;  the  second 
year  L.  400,000 ;  the  third  year  L.  600,000,  and  so 
on,  L.  200,000  for  every  loan  of  twenty  millions. 
Every  year  it  would  add,  by  means  of  the  additional 
taxes,  to  its  annual  revenue,  without  increasing  its 
expenditure.  Every  year  too  that  part  of  this  re- 
venue which  was  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  purchas* 
ing  debt,  would  increase  by  the  amount  of  the  divi- 
dends on  the  stock  purchased,  and  thus  would  its 
revenue  still  fhrther  increase,  till  at  last  the  revenue 
would  overtake  the  expenditure,  and  then  once  again 
it  would  have  an  efficient  sinking  fund  for  the  re- 
duction of  debt. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  result  of  these  operations 
would  be  the  same,  the  rate  of  interest  being  sup- 
posed to  be  always  at  5  per  ceni.  or  any  other  rate, 
if,  during  the  excess  of  expenditure  above  revenue, 
the  operation  of  the  commissioners  in  the  purchase  of 
stock  were  to  cease*  The  real  increase  of  the  niu 
tional  debt  must  depend  upon  the  excess  of  expen- 
diture above  revenue,  and  that  would  be  no  ways  al* 
tered  by  a  different  arrangement.  Suppose  that,  in- 
stead of  raising  twenty  millions  the  first  rear,  and 
paying  off  one  million,  only  ninete^i  millions  had 
been  raised  by  loan,  and  the  same  taxes  had  beoi 
raised,  namely,  L.  1,200,000.  As  5  per  cent*  would 
be  paid  on  nineteen  millions  only,  instead  of  on 
twenty  millions,  or  L.  950,000  for  interest  instead  of 
one  million,  there  would  remain,  in  addition  to  the 
original  million,  L.  250,000  towards  the  loan  of  the 
following  year,  consequently,  the  loan  of  the  second 
ear  would  be  only  for  L.1 8,750,000, — ^but  as 
.1,200,000  would  be  again  raised  by  additional 
taxes,  or  L.2,400,000  in  Uie  whole  the  second  year, 
besides  the  original  million,  there  would  be  a  sur- 
plus', after  paying  the  interest  of  both  loans,  of 
L.  1,512,500,  and  therefore  the  loan  of  the  third  year 
would  be  for  L.1 8,487,500.  The  progress  during 
five  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table ; 


I 


1st  year 
2d  year 
dd  year 
4th  year 
5th  year 


Loan  each 
Year. 


L.  19,000,000 


18,211,875 


Amount  of 
Loans. 


19,000,000 


Amount  of 
Inteteit. 


18,750.000  87,750,000 
18,487,50056,287,500 


74,449,375 


1 7,922,469  92,S71f844 


950,000 
1,887,500 
2,811,875 
3,722,469 
4,618,592 


Amount  of 
Taxes. 


2,200,000 
3,400,000 
4,600,000 
5,800,000 
7,000,000 


Surpltts. 


1,250,000 
1,512,500 
1,788,125 
2,077,5S1 
2',38 1,408 


If,  instead  of  thus  diminishing  the  loan  each  year, 
the  same  amount  of  taxes  precisely  had  been  raised, 
and  the  sinking  fund  had  been  applied  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  amount  of  debt  would  have  been  exactly 
the  same  at  any  one  of  these  periods.  In  the  third 
column  of  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  the 
£th  year,  the  debt  had  increased  to  ^•92,d7l|844*  On. 


the  supposition  that  L.  200,000  tier  annum  had  each 
^ear  been  added  to  the  sinking  fund,  and  invested  ia 
stock  by  the  commissioners,  the  amount  of  unre- 
deemed debt  would  have  been  the  same  sum  of 
L.  92,37l>844,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  last  column  of 
the  following  table : 
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Funding 

System. 


l8t  year 
2d  year 
3d  year 
4th  year 
5th  year 


Year. 


▲mouotoT 

Loans. 


L.«0,()00,000  «0,000,000 
20^000,000  40,000,000 
20,000,00d  60,000,000 
20,000.000  80,000,000 
20,000,00d  1 00,000,000 


Debt  redeemed 
each  Yew. 


1 ,000,000 
1,250,000 
1,512,500 
1,788,125 
2,077,531 


Amoont  Uebt 
Redeemed. 


1,000,000 
2,250,000 
3,762,500 
5,550,625 
7,628,156 


iDteicttoa  Debt 
Redeemed. 


50,000 
112,500 
188,125 
277,531 
381,408 


Debtrwnaimog 

Unredeemed. 


19,000,000 
37,750,000 
56,237,500 
74,449,375 
92,371,844 


A  full  consideration  of  this  subject^  in  all  its  de- 
tails,  has  led  Dr  Hamilton  to  the  conclusion,  that 
this  first  mode  of  raising  the  sapplies  during  war, 
via.  by  diminishing  the  amount  or  the  annual  loans, 
and  stopping  the  purchases  of  the  commissioners  in 
the  market,  would  be  more  economical,  and  that  it 
ought  therefore  to  he  adopted.  In  the  first  place,  all 
the  expences  of  agency  would  be  saved.  In  the  se* 
cond,  the  premium  usually  obtained  by  the  contrac- 
tor for  the  loan  would  be  saved,  on  that. part  of  it 
which  is  repurchased  by  the  commissioners  in  the 
open  market.  It  is  true  that  the  stocks  may  fall  as. 
well  as  rise  between  thet  time  of  contracting  for  the 
loan,  and  ^he  time  of  the  purchases  made  by  the 
commissioners;  and,  therefore,  in  some  cases,  the 
public  may  gain  by  the  present  arrangement ;  but 
as  these  chances  are  equal,  and  a  certain  advantage 
b  given  to  the  leap  contractor  to  induce  him  to  ad« 
vance  his  money,  independently  of  all  contingency 
of  future  price,  the  public  now  give  this  advantage, 
on  the  larger  sum  instead  of  on  the  smaller.  On  aa 
average  of  years  this  cannot  fail  to  amount  to  a. very 
considerable  sum.  But  both  these  objections  would 
be  obviated,  if  the  clause  in  the  original  sinking  fiind 
bill,  authorizing  the  commissioners  to  subscribe  to 
any  loan  for  the  public  service,  to  the  amount  of  th6> 
annusl  fund  which  they  have  to  invesl^  were  uni^r 
formly  complied  with.  This  is  the  mode  which  has,/ 
for  several  yean,  been  strongly  urged  on  ministers 
by  Mr  Grenfell,  and  is  far  preferable  to  that  which 
Dr  Hamilton  recommends.  Dr  Hamilton  and  Mr 
Grenfell  both  agree,  that,  in  time  of  war,  when  the 
expenditure  exceeds  the  revenue,  and  when,  there- 
fore, we  are  annually  increasing  our  debt,  it  is  a  use- 
less  operation  tp  buy  a  coipparatively  small  quantity 
of  stock  in  tlve  market,  while  we  are  at  the  same 
time  under  the  necessity  of  making  large*  sal^x  but 
Dr  Hamilton  would  not  keep  the  sinkmg  fund  as  a 
separate  fund>  Mr  Grenfell  would,  and  would  have 
it  increased  with  our  debt  by  some  known  and  fixjad 
rules.  We  agree  with  Mr  Grenfell.  If  a  loan  of 
twenty  millions  is  to  be  raised  annually,  while  there 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  ten  miilioos 
which  they  annually  receive,  the  obvloui  and  simple 
operation  should  be  really  to  raise  only  ten  milliooa 
by  loan ;  but  there  is  a  convenience  in  ajling  it 
twenty  millions,  and  allowing  the  commissioneis  to 
subscribe  ten  milliow.  All  the  objections  of  Dr 
Hamilton  are  by  these  means  removed;  there  will 
be  no  expence  for  agency ;  there  will  be  no  loss  on 
account  of  any  difference  of  price  at  which  the  pub- 
lic sell  and  buy.  By  calling  the  loan  twenty  mil- 
lions, the  public  will  be  induced  more  easily  to  bear 
the  taxes  which  are  necessary  for  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  of  twenty  millions.  Call  the  loan  only 
ten  millions,  abolish,  during  the  war,  the  very  name 
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of  the  sinking  fund  in  all  your  pubUc  accounts,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  show  to  the  people  the  expe- 
diency of  providing  L.  1,200,000  per  annum  by  ad« 
ditional  taxation,  for  the  interest  of  a  loan  of  ten 
millions.  The  sinking  fund  is,  therefore,  useful  as  aa 
engine  of  taxation ;  and,  if  the  country  could  depend 
on  ministers, .  that  it  would  be  faithfully  devoted  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  established,  namely,  to 
afford  at  the  termination  of  war  a  clear  additional 
surplus  revenue  beyond  expenditure,  in  proportioa 
to  the  addition  made  to  the  debt,  it  would  be  wise 
and  expedient  to  keep  it  as  a  separate  fund,  sul^ect 
to  fixed  rules  and  regulations* 

We  shall  presently  inc|ttire,  whether  there  can  be 
any  such  dependence ;  and,  therefore,  whether  the 
sinking  fund  is  not  an  instrument  of  mischief  and  de» 
lusion,  and  really  tending  rather  to  increase  our  debt 
and  burthens  than  to  diminish  them. 
.  It  is  objected  both  to  Dr  Hamilton's  and  Mr. 
Grenfell's  projectsi,'  that  the  disadvantages  which 
they  mention  are  trifling  in  degree,  and  are  more 
than  compensated  by  the  steadiness  which  is  giyen* 
to  the  market  by  the  daily  purchases  of  the  .coinmis« 
sioners,— that  the  money  which  those  |»urcbases 
throw  into  the  market  is  a  resource  on  which  bank* 
ers  and  others,  who  may  suddenly  want  money,  with 
certainty  rely.    . 

Those  who  make  this  objection  forget,  that,  if  by 
the  adoption  of  this  plan,  a  daily  purchaser  is  with- 
drawn from  the  market,  so  also  is  a  daUy  seller.  The 
minister  gives  now  to  one  party  ten  millions  of  money 
to  invest  in  stock,  and  to  another  party  as  much 
stock  as  ten  milUons  costs  to  sell ;  and  as  the  instal- 
ments on  the  loan  are  paid  monthly,  it  may  fairly  be 
said  that  the  supply  is  as  regular  as  the  demand.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  too,  that  a  loan  of  twenty  mil^ 
lions  i^  negotiated  on  worse  terms  than  one  of  ten; 
it  is  true  that  no  more  stock  will  remain  in  the  mar- 
ket at  the  end  of  the  year,  whether  the  one  or  the 
Other  sum  be  raised  by  loan ;  but  for  a  time  the  con- 
tractor must  make  a  large  purchase,  and  he  must 
wait  before  he  caamake  his  sale  of  ten  millions  to 
the  commissioners.  He  is  induced  then  to  sell  much 
more  largely  before  Uie  contract,  which  cannot  fail 
to  affisct  the  market  price ;  and  it  must  be  recollect- 
ed, that  it  is  the  market  price  on  the  day  of  bidding 
for  the  loan  which  governs  the  terms  on  which  the 
loan  is  negotiated.  It  is  looked  to  botli  by  the  mi- 
nister who  sells,  and  the  contractor  who  purchases. 
The  experiment  on  Mr  Grenfell's  suggestion  was* 
tried  for  the  first  time  in  the  present  year,  1819 ;  the 
sum  required  by  Government  was  twenty*four  mil- 
lions, to  which  the  commissioners  subscribed  twelve 
millions.  In  lieu  of  a  loan  of  twenty-four  millions 
from  the  contractor,  there  was  one  only  of  twelve 
millions;  and  as  soon  as  this  arrangement  was  known, 
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Puoding  previous  to  the  contract,  the  stocks  rose  4  or  5  yer 
^"^  cent,,  and  influenced  the  terms  of  the  loan  in  that 
degree.  The  reason  was,  that  a  preparation  had 
been  made  for  twenty-four  or  thirty  millions  loan^ 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  it  would  be  for 
twelve  millions  only,  a  part  of  the  stock  sold  was 
repurchased.  Another  advantage  attending  the 
smaller  loan  is  that  800  per  million  which  is  paid  to 
the  bank  for  management  of  the  loan  is  saved  on  the 
sum  subscribed  by  the  commissioners* 

Dr  Hamilton,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  ob- 
serves, *'  If  the  sinking  fund  could  be  conducted 
without  loss  to  the  public,  or  even  if  it  were  attend- 
ed with  a  moderate  loss,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  pro* 
pose  an  alteration  of  a  system  which  has  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  and  which  points  out  a  rule 
of  taxation  that  has  the  advantage  at  least  of  being 
steady.  If  that  rule  be  laid  aside,  our  measures  of 
taxation  might  become  entirely  loose* 

**  The  means,  and  the  only  means,  of  restraining 
the  progress  of  national  debt  are,  saving  of  expend!* 
ture,  and  increase  of  revenue.  Neither  of  these  has 
a  necessary  connection  with  a  sinking  fund*  But, 
if  they  have  an  eventual  connection ;  and,  if  the  na« 
tton,  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  a  system  established  by  a  popular  minister,  has, 
in  order  to  adhere  to  it,  adopted  measures,  either 
of  Irugality  in  expenditure,  or  exertion  in  rais- 
ing taxes,  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have 
done,  the  sinking  fund  ought  not  to  be  consider* 
ed  as  ine£Bcient,  and  its  effects  may  be  of  great  im- 
portance." 

It  will  not,  we  think,  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  if  Mr 
Pitt's  sinking  fund,  as  established  in  1792,  had  been 
always  fairly  acted  upon,  if,  for  every  loan,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  war  taxes,  the  interest,  and  a  1  per  cent* 
smking  fund,  had  been  invariably  supplied  by  annual 
taxes,  we  should  now  be  making  rapid  progress  in 
the  extinction  of  debt*  The  alteration  in  principle 
which  was  made  in  the  sinking  fund  by  the  act  of 
1802  was,  in  our  opinion,  a  judicious  one;  it  pro- 
vided, that  no  part  of  the  sinking  fund,  neither  that 
which  arose  from  the  original  million,  with  its  addi- 
tion of  L.  200»000  per  annum,  nor  that  which  arose 
from  the  1  per  cent,  raised  for  the  loans  since  1792, 
should  be  applicable  to  the  public  service,  till  the 
whole  of  the  debt  then  existing  was  redeemed.  We 
should  have  been  disposed  to  have  extended  this 
principle  further,  and  to  have  made  a  provision,  that 
no  part  of  the  sinking  fund  should  be  applicable  to 
the  public  service,  until  the  whole  of  the  debt  then 
existing,  and  subsequently  to  be  created^  should  be 
redeemed.  We  do  not  think  that  there  is  much 
weight  in  the  objection  to  this  clause,  which  was 
made  to  it  by  Lord  Henry  Petty  in  1807,  and  re- 
ferred to,  and  more  strongly  urged  by  Mr  Vansittart 
in  1813.  The  noble  Lord  said,  *'  I  need  hardly 
press  upon  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  all 
the  evils  likely  to  result  from  allowing  the  sinking 
fund  to  accumulate  without  any  limit ;  for  the  nation 
would  be  exposed,  by  that  accumulation,  to  the  mis- 
chief of  having  a  large  portion  of  capital  taken  at 
once  out  of  the  market,  without  any  adequate  means 
of  applying  it,  which  would,  of  course,  be  deprived 
of  its  value* 


<'  This  evil  must  appear  so  serious  to  any  man  who  Funding 
contemplates  its  character,  tliat  I  have  no  doubt  it  ^V^ 
will  be  felt,  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  that 
the  redemption  of  the  whole  national  debt  at  once 
would  be  productive  of  something  like  national  bank- 
ruptcy, for  the  capital  would  be  equivalent  almost  to 
nothing,  while  the  interest  he  had  before  derived 
from  it  would  be  altogether  extinguished*  The  other 
evils  which  would  arise  from,  and  which  must  serve 
to  demonstrate  the  mischievous  consequence  of  a 
prompt  discharge  of  the  national  debt,  I  will  show 
presently.  Different  arrangements  were  adopted  in 
the  further  provisions  made  on  the  subject  of  the 
sinking  fund  in  1792  and  in  1802.  By  the  first  the 
sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent.,  which  was  thencefor- 
ward to  be  provided  for  every  new  loan,  was  made 
to  accumulate  at  compound  interest  until  the  whole 
of  the  debt  created  by  snch  new  loan  should  be  ex- 
tinguished. And,  by  the  second  arrangement,  all 
the  various  sinking  funds  existing  in  1802  were  con- 
solidated, and  the  whole  were  appropriated  to  accu- 
mulate at  compound  interest  until  the  discharge  of 
the  whole  of  the  debt  also  existing  in  1802.  But  the 
debt,  created  since  1 802,  amounting  to  about  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  nominal  capital,  is  still  lefl  subject  to 
the  acts  of  1792,  which  provides  for  each  separate 
loan  a  sinking  fund  of  only  1  per  cent,  on  the  nomi- 
nal capital.  The  plan  of  1802,  engrafled  on  the 
former  acts  of  1786  and  1792,  provided  for  the  stiH 
more  speedy  extinction  of  the  debt  to  which  it  ap- 
plied. But  it  would  postpone  all  relief  from  the 
public  burthens  to  a  very  distant  period  (coonputed, 
m  1802,  to  be  from  1834  to  1844);  and  it  would 
Uirow  such  large  and  disproportionate  sums  into  the 
money  market  in  the  latter  years  of  its  operation,  as 
might  produce  a  very  dangerous  depreciation  qf  the 
value  of  money*  Many  inconveniences  might  also 
arise  from  the  sudden  stop  which  would  be  put  to 
the  application  of  those  sunjfs  when  the  whale  debt 
should  have  been  redeemed,  and  from  the  no  less 
sudden  change  in  the  price  of  all  commodities,  which 
must  follow  from  taking  off  at  one  and  the  same  mo- 
ment taxes  to  an  extent  probably  then  much  ex- 
ceeding thirty  millions*  The  fate  of  merchants,  ma- 
nufacturers, mechanics,  and  every  description  of 
dealers,  in  such  an  event,  must  be  contemplated  by 
every  thinking  man  with  alarm ;  and  this  applies  to 
my  observation  respecting  a  national  bankruptcy, 
for,  should  the  national  debt  be  discharged,  and  such 
a  weight  of  taxation  taken  off  at  once,  all  the  goods 
remaining  on  hand  would  be,  comparatively  spei&? 
ing,  of  no  value  to  the  holders,  because,  having  been 
purchased  or  manufaetured  while  such  taxation  pre- 
vailed, they  must  be  undersold  by  all  those  who  mi^t 
UMinufacture  the  same  kind  of  goods  after  such  tax- 
ation had  ceased*  These  objections  were  foreseen, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  acknowledged,  at  the  time 
when  the  act  of  1802  was  passed :  and  it  was  then 
answered,  that,  whenever  <the  danger  approached,  it 
might  be  obviated  by  subsequent  arrangements.**  A 
great  many  of  these  objections  appear  to  us  to  be 
chimerical,  but,  if  well  founded,  we  agree  with  the 
latter  part  of  the  extract,  '*  whenever  the  danger  ap- 
proached, it  might  be  obviated  by  subsequent  ar- 
rangements*"   It  was  not  necessary  te  legislate  in 
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Funding  1807»  orio  1818,  for  a  clanger  which  could  not  hap- 
Syftein.  peo  till  betvreleo  18S4  and  1844.  It  was  not  neces- 
"^^  ^'^^  sary  to  provide  against  the  evils  which  would  arise 
from  a  plethora  of  wealth  at  a  remote  period,  when 
our  real  difficulty  was  how  to  supply  our  immediate 
and  pressing  wants. 

What  are  the  evils  apprehended  from  the  extra* 
▼agant  erowth  of  the  sinking  fund^  towards  the  latter 
years  of  its  existence  ?  Not  that  taxation  will  be  in- 
creased, because  the  growth  of  the  sinking  fund  is 
occasioned  by  dividends  on  stock  purchased;  but 
first,  that  capital  will  be  returned  too  suddenly  into 
the  hands  of  the  stockholder,  without  his  having  any 
means  of  deriving  a  revenue  from  it ;  and,  secondly^ 
Uiat  the  remission  of  taxes,  to  the  amount  probably  of 
thirty  millions,  will  have  a  great  effect  on  the  prices 
of  particular  commodities^  and  will  be  very  pernici- 
ous to  the  interest  of  thoSe  who  may  deal  in  or  ma- 
nufacture such  commodities. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  commissioners  have  no  capi« 
tal.    They  receive  quarterly^  or  daily,  certain  sums 
arising  from  the  taxes,  which  they  employ  in  the  re- 
demption of  debt.    One  portion  of  the  people  pay 
what  another  portion  receive.    If  the  payers  em- 
ployed the  sums  paid  as  ci4>ital,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
S reduction  of  raw  produce,  or  manfactured  commo- 
ities,  and  the  receivers,  when  they  received  it,  em- 
ployed it  in  the  same  manner,  there  would  be  little 
variation  in  the  annual  produce.    A  part  of  that  pro- 
duce might  be  produced' by  A  instead  of  by  B ;  not 
that  even  this  is  a  necessary  consequence,  for  A, 
when  he  received  the  money  for  his  debt,  might  lend 
it  to  B,  and  might  receive  from  him  a  portion  of  the 
produce  for  interest,  in  which  case  B  would  continue 
to  employ  the  capital  as  before.    On  the  supposi- 
tion, then,  that  the  sinking  fund  is  furnished  by  ca« 
pital  and  not  by  revenue,  no  injury  would  result  to 
the  community,  however  large  tiiat  fund  might  be,— 
there  might  or  might  not  be  a  transfer  of  employ- 
ments, but  the  annual  produce,  the  real  wealth  of 
the  country,  would  undergo  no  deterioration,  and 
the  actual  amount  of  capital  employed  would  neither 
be  increased  nor  diminished.    But  if  the  payers  of 
taxes,  for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  paid  them  from  revenue,  then  they  would 
retain  the  same  capital  as  before  in  active  employ- 
ment, and  as  this  revenue,  when  received  by  the 
^ockholder,  would  be  by  him  employed  as  capital, 
there  would  be,  in  consequence  of  this  operation,  a 
great  increase  of  ci^ital,*-every  year  an  additional 
portion  of  revenue  would  be  turned  into  capital, 
which  could  be  employed  only  in  furnishing  new 
commodities  to  the  market.     Now  the  doubts  of 
those  who  speak  of  the  mischievous  effects  of  the 
great  accumulation  of  the  sinking  fund,  proceed  from 
an  opinion  they  entertain  that  a  country  may  pos- 
sess more  capital  than  it  can  beneficially  employ^ 
and  that  there  may  be  such  a  glut  of  commodities, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  dispose  of  them  on 
such  terms  as  to  secure  to  the  producers  any  profits 
on  their  capitals.    The  error  of  this  reasoning  has 
been  nwde  manifest  by  M.  Say,  in  his  able  work 
Economie  Polii^fue,  and  afterwards  by  Mr  Mill,  in 
his  excellent  reply  to  Mr  Spence,  the  advocate  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Economistes.    They  show  that 


demand  is  only  limited  by  production ;  whoever  can  Fumling 
produce  has  a  right  to  consume,  and  he  will  exercise  J]^^^]!^ 
his  privilege  to  the  greatest  extent.  They  do  not  '^^^"'^ 
deny  that  the  demand  for  particular  commodities  is 
limited,  and  therefore  they  say,  there  may  be  n  glut 
of  such  commodities,  but  in  a  great  and  civilized 
country,  wants,  either  for  objects  of  necessity  or  of 
luxcury,  are  unlimited,  and  the  employment  of  capi- 
tal is  of  equal  extent  with  our  sbility  of  supplying 
food  and  necessaries  for  the  increasing  population, 
which  a  continually  augmenting  capital  would  em- 
ploy. With  every  increased  difficulty  of  producing 
additional  supplies  of  raw  produce  from  the  land, 
com,  and  the  other  necessaries  of  the  labourer,  would 
rise.  Hence  wages  would  rise.  A  real  rise  of  wages 
is  necessarilv  followed  by  a  real  fall  of  profiu,  and, 
therefore,  when  the  land  of  a  country  is  brought  to 
the  high^t  state  of  cultivation,— when  more  labour 
employed  upon  it  will  not  yield  in  return  more  food 
than  what  is  necessary  to  support  the  labourer  so 
employed,  that  country  is  come  to  the  limit  of  its  in- 
crease both  of  capital  and  poptUation. 

The  richest  country  in  Europe  is  yet  far  distant 
from  that  degree  of  improvement,  but  if  any  had  ar- 
rived at  it,  by  the  aid  of  foreign  commerce,  even 
such  a  country  could  go  on  for  an  indefinite  time  in- 
creasing in  wealth  and  population,  for  the  only  ob- 
stacle to  this  increase  would  be  the  scarcity,  and 
consequent  high  value,  of  food  and  other  raw  pro- 
duce.   Let  these  be  supplied  from  abroad  in  ex- 
change for  manufactured  goods,  and  it  is  diffictUt  to 
say  where  the  limit  is  at  which  you  would  cease  to 
accumulate  wealth  and  to  derive  profit  from  its  em- 
ployment.    This  is  a  question  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance in  political  economy.     We  hope  that  the  little 
we  have  said  on  the  subject  will  be  sufficient  to  in- 
duce those  who  wish  clearly  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciple, to  consult  the  works  of  the  able  authors  whom 
we  have  named,  to  which  we  acknowledge  ourselves  so 
much  indebted.    If  these  views  are  correct,  there  is 
then  no  danger  that  the  accumulated  capital  which 
a  sinking  fund,  under  particular  circumstances,  might 
occasion,  would  not  find  employment,  or  that  the 
commodities  which  it  might  be  made  to  produce 
would  not  be  beneficially  sold,  so  as  to  afford  an 
adequate  profit  to  the  producers.    On  this  part  of 
the  subject  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  stockholders  to  become 
farmers  or  manufacturers.    There  are  always  to  be 
found  in  a  great  country,  a  sufficient  number  of  re-  . 
sponsible  persons,  with  the  requisite  skill,  ready  to 
employ  the  accumulated  capital  of  others,  and  to 
pay  to  them  a  share  of  the  profits,  and  which,  in  all 
countries,  is  known  by  the  name  of  interest  for  bor- 
rowed money. 

The  second  objection  to  the  indefinite  increase  of 
the  sinking  fund  remains  now  to  be  noticed.  By  the 
remission  of  taxes  suddenly  to  the  amount  probably 
of  thirty  millions  per  anmtm^  a  great  etkct  would  be 
produced  on  the  price  of  goods.  **  The  fate  of  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  mechanics,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  dealers,  in  such  an  event,  must  be  contem- 
plated by  every  thinking  man  with  alarm ;  for  should 
the  national  debt  be  diMharged,  and  such  a  weight 
of  taxation  taken  off  at  once,  all  the  goods  remain- 
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Fttnding    ing  OD  huad  would  be,  comparaliYely  speaking,  of 
^JU^^JI;^  BO  value  to  the  holde»,  beeause  haTing  been  pur* 
"^         chased  or  maoufactured  while  such  taxation  pre- 
vailed^ they  must  be  undersold  by  all  those  who 
might  manufacture  the  same  kind  of  goods  after 
such  taxation  had  ceased."    It  is  only  then  oa  the 
supposition  that  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  deal* 
ers,  woujd  be  affected  as  above  described,  that  any 
evil  would  result  from  the  largest  remission  of  taxes. 
It  would  not  of  course  be  said,  that,  by  reeaitting  a 
tax  of  L.  5  to  A,  L.  10  to  B,  L.  100  to  C,  and  so 
on,  any  injury  would  be  done  to  them.    If  they 
added  these  different  sums  co  their  respective  capi- 
tals thjey  would  augment  their  permanent  annual  re* 
venuOy  and  would  be  contributing  to  the  increase 
of  the  mass  of  commodities,  thereby  adding  to  the 
general  abundanoe.    We  have  already,  we  hope,  suc« 
cessfully  shown,  that  an  augmentation  of  capitid  is 
neither  injurious  to  the  individual  by  whom  it  is 
saved,  nor  to  the  community  at  larger— its  tendeocy 
is  to  kicrease  the  demand  for  hibonr,  and  conse* 
quently  the  population,  and  to  add  to  the  power 
and  strength  of  the  country.    But  they  will  not  add 
these  respective  sums  to  their  capitals,—  they  will 
expend  them  as  revenue  I  The  measure  cannot  be 
said  to  be  either  injufioni  to  tbenselveB  or  to  the 
community  on  that  account.    They  aannaUy  eoo« 
tributed  a  portion  of  their  produce  to  the  stock* 
holder  in  payment  of  debt>  who  inmediately  em* 
pldyed  it  as  capital ;  that  portion  of  produce  is  now 
at  their  own  disposal ;  they  may  consume  it  them* 
selves  if  they  please.    A  farmer  who  used  to  sell  a 
portion  of  his  com  for  the  particular  purpose  of  fur* 
nishing  this  tax,  may  consume  this  corn  himself^— 
he  may  get  the  distiller  to  make  gin  of  it,  or  the 
brewer  to  turn  it  into  beer,  or  he  mxy  exchange  it 
for  a  portion  of  the  doth  which  the  clothier,  who  is 
now  released  from  the  tax,  as  well  as  the  fanner,  is 
at  liberty  to  dispose  of  for  any  commodi^  which  be 
may  desire.   It  may  indeed  be  said,  where  is.  all  this 
cloth,  beer,  gin,  &c,  to  come  from ;  there  were  no 
more  than  necessary  for  the  general  demand  before 
this  remission  of  taxes ;  if  every  roan  is  now  to  con- 
sume more,  from  whence  is  this  supply  to  be  ob* 
tained?    Thisfs  an  objection  of  quite  an  opposite 
nature  to  that  which  was  before  urged.    Now  it  is 
said  there  would  be  too  much  demand  and  no  addi* 
tional  supply ;  before,  it  was  contended  that  the  sup* 
ply  would  be  so  great  that  no  demand  would  exist 
for  the  quantity  supplied.    One  objection  is  no  bet- 
ter founded  than  the  other*    The  stockhcrfders,  by 
previously  receivmg-tfae  payment  of  dieir  debt,  and 
employing  the  funds  they  received  productively,  or 
lending  them  to  some  other  peraons  who  would  so 
employ  them,  would  produce  the  very  additional 
commodities  which  the  society  at  large  would  havQ 
it  in  their  power  to  conaume.    There  would  be  a 
general  augmentation  of  revenue,  and  a  general 
augmentation  of  «ijoyinent»  and  it  must  not,  for  a 
moment,  be  supposed  that  die  increased  consump- 
tion of  one  part  of  Uie  people  would  be  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  another  part.    The  good  would  be  unmix* 
.  ed,  and  without  alloy.    It  remains  then  only  to  oon- 
/  sider  the  inj[ury  to  traders  from  the  fall  in  the  price 
'    of  goodsi  and  the  remedy  against  this  appears  to  be 


so  very  simple,  that  it  surprises  us  that  it  should    Fmidiag 
ever  have  been  urged  as  an  objection.    In  laying  on  ^  ^J^f^ 
a  new  tax,  the  stock  in  hand  of  the  article  taxed  is  * 
commonly  ascertained,  and,  as  a  measure  of  justice, 
the  dealer  in  such  article  is  required  to  pay  the  im- 
posed tax  on  his  stock.    Why  may  not  the  reverse 
of  this  be  done  ?  Why  may  not  the  tax  be  returned 
to  each  individual  on  his  stock  in  hand,  whenever  it 
shall  be  thought  expedient  to  take  off  the  tax  from 
the  article  which  he  manoCkctures,  or  in  which  he 
deals  ?   It  would  only  be  necessary  to  cootbue  the 
taxes  for  a  very  short  time  for  this  purpose.    Oa 
no  view  of  this  question  can  we  see  any  validity  in 
the  arguments  which  we  have  quoted,  and  whidi  have 
been  so  particularly  insisted  on  by  Mr  Vansittart. 

There  are  some  persons  who  think  that  a  sinking 
fund,  even  when  strictly  applied  to  its  object,  is  <n 
no  national  benefit  whatever.  The  money  which  is 
contributed,  they  say,  would  be  more  productively 
employed  by  the  payers  of  the  taxes,  than  by  ihe 
Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  The  latter 
purchase  stock  with  it,  which  probably  does  not 
yiekl  5  per  cent,  the  former  would  obtam  from  the 
employment  of  die  same  cqiital  much  more  than 
5percenU  coasequendy  the  country  would  be  en- 
riched by  the  difierence.  There  would  be  in  the 
latter  case  a  larger  nett  supply  of  the  produce  of 
our  land  and  labour,  and  that  is  the  fund  from  which 
ultimately  all  our  expenditure  must  be  drawn.  Thoie 
who  maintain  this  opinion,  do  not  see  that  the  com- 
missioners merely  receive  money  from  one  class  of 
the  commnmty  and  pay  it  to  another  class,  and  fchut 
the  real  question  is.  Which  of  these  two  dasses  will 
employ  it  most  producUvely  ?  Forty  milliens  per  en* 
jiicm  are  raised  by  taxes,  of  which  twenty  mtUioais,  we 
will  suppose,  is  paid  for  sinking  fund,  and  twen^ 
millions  for  interest  of  debt.  After  a  year's  puachase 
is  made  by  the  commissioners,  this  forty  millions  will 
be  divided  di£ferendy,  nineteen  millions  wHi  be  paid 
for  interest,  and  twenty-one  millions  for  sinking  fund, 
and  so  frtmi  year  to  year,  though  forty  miliiCDS  \s 
always  paid  on  the  whole,  a  less  and  less  portion  of 
it  will  be  paid  for  interest,  and  a  larger  portion  for 
sinking  fund,  till  the  commisstoners  £ive  purchased 
the  whole  amount  of  stock,  and  then  the  fdiolft  fiorty 
millions  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  commisaianen. 
The  sole  qfiestion  then  with  regard  to  profits  is, 
Whether  those  who  pay  this  forty  millions,  or  those 
who  receive  it,  will  employ  it  most  productiveJy  ?-^ 
the  commissioners,  in  fact,  never  employing  it  at  all, 
their  bnstneas  being  to  transfer  it  to  those  who  will 
em{doy  it.  Now,  of  this  we  are  quite  certain,  that 
all  the  money  recehred  by  die  stockhoUw,  in  return 
for  his  stock,  must  be  onployed  as  capital,  for  if  it 
were  not  so  emfdoyed,  he  would  be  deprived  of  his 
revenue  on  which  he  had  habitually  depended.  If 
then  the  taxes  which  are  paid  towards  the  sinkii^ 
iiind  be  derived  firom  the  revenue  of  the  country» 
and  not  from  its  capital,  by  this  operation  a  portion 
of  revenue  is  yearly  realised  into  capital,  and  con* 
sequendy  the  whole  revenue  of  the  society  is  in* 
creased;  but  it  might  have  been  realiaed  into  capi- 
tal by  the  payer  of  the  ux,  if  there  had  been  no 
sinking  fund,  and  he  had  becm  allowed  to  retain  the 
money  to  his  own  use!  It  might  so,  aod  if  it  had 
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Puadmg  been  so  dikposed  of,  Aere  can  be  no  advantage  in 
^*^  eespect  to  the  accumulation  of  the  wealth  of  the 
whole  society  by  the  establiahmeat  of  the  ainkiog 
find,  but  it  is  not  so  probable  that  the  payer  of  the 
tax  would  make  this  use  of  it  as  the  xeceiver.  The 
feceiTer  when  he  gets  paid  for  his  stock,  only  su^wti* 
titles  one  capital  for  another,— and  he  is  accustomed 
to  look  to  his  capital  for  all  his  yearly  income.  The 
toayer  will  hate  all  that  he  (mid  in  addition  to  his 
ranser  revenue ;  if  the  ainkiog  fund  be  discontinued 
be  may  indeed  realise  it  into  capital,  but  he  may 
also  use  it  as  revenue,  increasing  his  expenditure  on 
wine,  houses,  horaes,  dothes,  drc.  The  payer  might 
too  have  paid  it  from  his  capital,  and,  therefore,  the 
employment  of  one  capital  might  be  substituted  for 
another.  In  this  case  too,  no  advantage  arises  from 
the  sinking  fund,  as  the  national  wewth  would  ac- 
cumulate as  rapidly  without  it  as  with  it,  but  if  any 
portion  of  the  taxes  paid  expressly  for  the  sinking 
fund  be  paid  from  revenue,  and  which,  if  not  so  paid, 
would  have  been  expended  as  revenue,  then  there  is 
a  manifest  advantage  in  the  sinking  fund,  as  it  tends 
tn  increase  the  annual  produce  of  our  land  and  la« 
hour,  and  as  we  cannot  but  think  that  this  would  be 
its  operation,  we  are  dearly  of  opinion  that  a  sink« 
ing  tund,  honestly  applied,  is  favourable  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth. 

Dr  Hamilton  has  followed  Dr  Price  in  insisting 
much  on  the  diaadivantage  of  raising  loans  during 
war  in  a  8  per  cent,  stocky  and  not  in  a  5  per  cent* 
stock.  In  the  former^  a  great  addition  is  made  to 
the  nominal  capital,  which  is  generally  redeemed, 
during  peaee>  at  a  greatly  advanced  price.  Three 
per  cenism  which  were  sola  at  SO,  will  probably  be 
repurchased  at  80,  and  may  come  to  be  bought  at 
100*  Whereas  in  6  per  cenie.  Ibere  would  be  Uttle 
or  no  increase  of  nominal  capital,  and  as  aH  the 
stocks  are  redeemable  at  par,  they  would  be  paid 
off  widi  very  little  loss.  The  correctness  of  this  ob* 
aervBtion  most  depend  on  the  relative  prices  of  these 
two  stocks.  Durinff  the  war  in  1798>  the  3  per  cerds* 
were  at  50,  while  m  5  per  cetUs.  were  at  78,  and  at 
all  times  the  5  per  cenie.  bear  a  very  low  relative 
price  to  the  8  per  oetU*.  Here  then  is  one  advan- 
tage to  be  put  against  another,  and  it  must  depend 
upon  the  degree  in  which  the  prices  of  the  8  per 
cents,  and  5  per  cents,  differ,  whether  it  be  aaore  de- 
sirable to  raise  the  loan  in  the  one  or  in  the  other. 
We  have  little  doubt  that,  during  many  periods  of 
the  war,  there  would  have  been  a  decided  disadvan* 
tage  in  making  tihe  loan  in  5  per  cent,  stock  in  pre- 
ference to  a  8  per  cent,  stock.  The  market  in  5  per 
cenL  slock,  too,  is  limited,  a  sale  cannot  be  forced 
in  it  without  causing  a  considerable  follt  a  circunu 
stance  known  to  the  contractors,  and  against  which 
they  would  natuvaUy  take  son«e  security  in  the  price 
which  tbey  bid  for  a  large  loan  if  in  that  siocL  A 
premium  of  St  per  ceni.  on  the  market  priest  m$f 
appjear  to  them  sufident  to  oompensate  them  for 
thdr  risk  in  a  lean  in  Spereent.  stock  ^i^^tbey  may 
Inquire  one  of  5  per  cent*  U)  protect  them  against 
the  dangers  they  apprehend  uom  taking  the  same 
loan  in  a  5  per  cent*  stock. 

II.  After  half  bg  .duly  considered  the  operation  of 


a  sbking  fund,  derived  from  annual  taxes^  we  come  Funding 
now  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  mode  of  pro*  ^^^^^ 
viding  for  our  annual  expenditure,  both  in  war  and 
peace;  and,  further,  to  examine  whether  a  country 
can  have  any  security,  that  a  fund  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  debt  will  not  be  misapplied  by 
ministers,  and  be  really  made  the  instrument  for 
creating  new  debt,  lo  as  never  to  afford  a  rational 
hope  that  aav  progress  whatever  will  permanently 
'  be  made  in  the  reduction  of  debt. 

Suppose  a  country  to  be  free  from  debt,  and  ^ 
war  to  take  place,  which  should  involve  it  in  an  an- 
nual additional  expenditure  of  twenty  millions,  there 
are  three  modes  by  which  this  expenditure  may  be 
provided;  first,  taxes  may  be  raisied  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  millions  ner  annum,  from  which  the  coun- 
try would  be  totally  freed  on  the  return  of  peace ; 
or,  secondly,  the  money  might  be  annually  borrow- 
ed fixni  funded ;  in  which  case,  if  the  interest  agreed 
upon  was  5  per  cent,,  a  perpetual  charge  of  one  mil* 
lion  ner  mnnum  taxes  would  be  incurred  for  the  first 
year  s  expence,  from  which  there  would  be  no  relief 
during  peace,  or  in  any  future  war ;  of  an  additional 
million  for  the  second  year's  expence,  and  so  on  for 
every  year  that  the  war  might  last.  At  the  end  of 
twenty  years,  if  the  war  lasted  so  long,  the  country 
would  be  perpetually  encumbered  with  taxes  of  twen- 
ty millions  per  annum,  and  would  have  to  repeat  the 
same  course  on  the  recurrence  of  any  new  war.  The 
third  i;node  of  providing  for  the  expences  of  the  war 
would  be  to  borrow  annually  the  twenty  millions  re- 
.quired  as  before,  but  to  provide,  oy  taxes,  a  fund> 
in  addition  to  the  mterest,  whidi,  accumulating  at 
compound  interest,  should  finally  be  equal  to  the 
debt.  In  the  case  supposed,  if  money  was  raised  at 
Sper  cent.,  and  a  sum  of  L.  200,000  per  annum,  in 
addition  to  the  million  for  interest,  were  provided,  it 
would  accumulate  to  twenty  millions  in  45  years ; 
and,  by  consenting  to  raise  L.  1,200,000 /vr  annum 
by  taxes,  for  every  loan  of  twenty  millions,  each  loan 
would  be  paid  off  in  45  years  from  the  time  of  its 
creation;  and  in  45  years  from  the  termination  of 
the  war,  if  no  new  debt  were  created,  the  whole 
would  be  redeemed,  and  the  whole  of  the  taxes 
would  be  repealed. 

Of  these  three  modes,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  preference  should  be  given  to  the  first.  The 
burthens  of  the  war  are  undoubtedly  great  during 
its  continuance,  but  at  its  termination  they  cease  al- 
together. When  the  pressure  of  the  war  is  felt  at 
once,  without  mitigation,  we  shall  be  less  disposed 
wantonlv  to  engage  in  an  expensive  contest,,  and  if 
engageo  in  it,  we  shall  be  sooner  disposed  to  get 
out  of  it,  unless  it  be  a  contest  for  some  great  nce- 
IsmeX  interest.  In  point  of  economy,  there  is  no 
real  di&rence  in  either  of  the  modes ;  for  twenty 
millions  in  one  payment,  one  million  per  annum  for 
evoTi  or  L.  1,200,000  for  45  years,  !are  precisely  of 
the  same  valuer  but  the  people  who  pay  the  taxea 
never  so  estimate  them,  and  therefore  io  not  ma- 
nage their  private  affiiirs  accordingly.  We  are  too 
apt  to  think,  that  the  war  u  burdensome  only  in  pro* 
portion  to  what  we  are  at  the  moment  called  to  pay 
for  it  in  taxes,  without  reflecting  on  the  probable 
duration  of  suck  taxes*.    It  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
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FundiDg    vince  n  man  possessed  of  L.  90,000^  or  any  other 
System.     ^^^^  ^^^  ^  perpetual  payment  of  L.  50  per  annum 
was  equally  burdensome  with  a  single  tax  of  L.  lOOO* 
He  would  have  some  vague  notion  that  the  L.  50 
per  annum  would  be  paid  by  posterity,  and  would 
not  be  paid  by  him ;  but  if  he  leaves  his  fortune  to 
his  son,  and  leaves  it  charged  with  this  perpetual 
tax,  where  is  the  diilerence  whether  he  leaves  him 
L. 20,000,  with  the  tax,  or  L.19,000  without  it? 
This  argument  of  charging  posterity  with  the  inte* 
rest  of  our  debt,  or  of  relieving  them  from  a  portion 
of  such  interest,  is  ollen  used  by  otherwise  well  in* 
formed  people,  but  we  confess  we  see  no  weight  in 
it.    It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  the  wealth  of  the 
country  may  increase ;  and  as  a  portion  of  the  in« 
creased  wealth  will  have  to  contribute  to  the  taxes, 
the  proportion  falling  on  the  present  amount  of 
wealth  will  be  less,  and  thus  posterity  will  contribute 
to  our  present  expenditure.     That  this  may  be  so  is 
true ;  but  it  may  also  be  otherwise — the  wealth  of 
the  country  may  diminish^-  individuals  may  withdraw 
from  a  country  heavily  taxed;  and  therefore  the  pro- 
perty retained  in  the  country  may  pay  more  than  the 
just  equivalent,  which  would  at  the  present  time  be 
received  from  it.    That  an  annual  tax  of  L.  50  is 
not  deemed  the  same  in  amount  as  L.  1000  ready 
money,  must  have  been  observed  by  every  body.    If 
an  individual  were  called  upon  to  pay  L.  1000  to  the 
income-tax,  he  would  probably  endeavour  to  save 
the  whole  of  it  from  his  income ;  he  would  do  no 
more  if>  in  lieu  of  this  war-tax^  a  loan  had  been 
raised,  for  the  interest  of  which  he  would  have  been 
called  upon  to  pay  only  L.  50  income-tax.  The  war- 
taxes,  then,  are  more  economical ;  for  when  rhey  are 
paid,  an  effort  is  made  to  save  to  the  amount  of  the 
whole  expenditure  of  the  war,  leaving  the  national 
capital  undiminished.     In  the  other  case,  an  effort 
is  only  made  to  save  to  the  amount  of  the  interest 
of  such  expenditure,  and  therefore  the  national  ca- 
pital is  diminished  in  amount.     The  usual  objection 
made  to  the  payment  of  the  larger  tax  is,  that  it  could 
not  be  conveniently  paid  by  manufacturers  and  land- 
holders, for  they  have  not  large  sums  of  money  at  their 
command.  We  think  that  great  efforts  would  be  made 
to  save  the  tax  out  of  their  income,  in  which  case 
they  could  obtain  the  money  from  this  source ;  but 
suppose  they  could  not,  what  should  hinder  them 
from  selling  a  part  of  their  property  for  money,  or 
of  borrowing  it  at  interest  ?     That  there  are  persons 
disposed  to  Tend,  is  evident  from  the  facHity  with 
which  government  raises  its  loans.     Withdraw  this 
great  borrower  from  the  market,  and  private  bor- 
rowers would  be  readily  accommodated.     By  wise 
regulations,  and  good  laws,  the  greatest  facilities 
and  security  might  be  afforded  to  individuals  in  such 
transactions.    In  the  case  of  a  loan,  A  advances 
the  money,  and  B  pays  the  interest,  and  eyery  thing 
else  remains  as  before.    In  the  case  of  war-taxes,  A 
would  still  advance  the  money,  and  B  pay  the  inte- 
rest, only  with  this  difference,  he  would  pay  it  di- 
rectly to  A  ;  now  he  pays  it  to  government,  and  go- 
vernment pays  it  to  A. 

These  large  taxes,  it  may  be  said,  must  fall  on 
property,  which  the  smaller  taxes  now  do  not  exclu- 
•ively  do.    Those  who  are  in  professions,  as  Well  as 
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those  who  live  from  salaries  and  wages,  and  who  now 
contribute  annually  to  the  Uxes,  could  not  make  s 
large  ready  money  payment ;  and  they  would,  there- 
fore, be  benefited  at  the  expence  of  the  capitalist 
and  landholder.  We  believe  that  they  would  be  ve* 
ry  little,  if  at  all  benefited  by  the  system  of  war- 
taxes.  Fees  to  professional  men,  salaries,  and  wa- 
ges, are  regulated  by  the  prices  of  commodities,  and 
by  the  relative  situation  of  those  who  pay,  and  of 
those  who  receive  them.  A  tax  of  the  nature  pro- 
posed,  if  it  did  not  disturb  prices,  would,  however, 
change  the  relation  between  these  classes,  and  a  new 
arrangement  of  fees,  salaries,  and  wages,  would  Idee 
place,  so  that  the  usual  level  would  be  restored. 

The  reward  that  is  paid  co  professors,  &c*  is  regu- 
lated, like  every  thing  else,  by  demand  and  sup^y. 
What  produces  the  supply  of  men,  with  certain  qua- 
lifications, is  not  any  particular  sum  of  money,  but 
a  certain  relative  position  in  society.  If  you  dimi- 
nished, by  additional  taxes,  the  incomes  of  landloida 
and  capitalists,  leaving  the  pay  of  profesnons  the 
same,  the  relative  position  of  prefessioas  would  be 
raised ;  an  additional  number  of  persons  would,  there- 
fore, be  enticed  into  those  lines,  and  the  competi- 
tion would  reduce  the  pay. 

The  greatest  advantage  that  would  attend  war- 
taxes  would  be,  the  little  permanent  derangement 
that  they  would  cause  to  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
tiy.    The  prices  of  our  commodities  would  not  be 
disturbed  by  taxation,  or  if  they  were,  they  would 
only  be  so  during  a  period  when  every  thing  is  dis- 
turbed by  other  causes,  during  war.    At  the  com- 
mencement of  peace,  every  thing  would  be  at  its  na- 
tural price  again,  and  no  inducement  would  be  all 
forded  to  us  by  the  direct  effect,  and  still  less  by  the 
indirect  effect  of  taxes  on  various  commodities,  to 
desert  employments  in  which  we  have  peculiar  skill 
and  facilities,  and  engage  in  others  in  which  the 
same  skill  *  and  facilities  are  wanting.    In  a  state  of 
freedom  every  man  naturally  engages  himself  in  that 
employment  for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  and  the 
greatest  abundance  of  products  is  the  result.    An 
mjudicious  tax  may  induce  us  to  import  what  we 
should  otherwise  have  produced  at  home,  or  to  ex- 
port what  we  should  otherwise  have  rec^ved  from 
abroad ;  and  in  both  cases,  we  shall  receive,  besides 
the  inconvenience  of  paying  the  tax,  a  less  return 
for  a  given  quantity  of  our  labour,  than  what  that 
labour  would,  if  unfettered,  have  produced.     Under 
a  complicated  system  of  taxation,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  wisest  legislature  to  discover  all  the  efkds,  di- 
rect and  indirect,  of  its  taxes ;  and  if  it  cannot  do 
this,  the  industry  of  the  country  will  not  be  exerted 
to  the  greatest  advantage.    By  war-taxes,  we  should 
save  many  millions  in  the  collection  of  taxes.    We 
might  get  rid  of  at  least  some  of  the  expulsive  esta- 
blishments, and  the  army  of  officers  which  they  em- 
ploy would  be  dispensed  with.    There  would  be  no 
charges  for  the  management  of  debt.    Loans  would 
not  be  raised  at  the  rate  of  L.  50  or  L.  60  for  a  no- 
minal capital  of  L.  100,  to  he  repaid  at  L.  70,  L.  80, 
or  possibly  at  L.  100;  and  perhaps,  what  is  of  more 
importance  than  all  these  together,  we  miffht  get  rid 
of  those  great  sources  of  the  demoralisation  of  the 
peoplci  the  customs  and  excise.    In  every  view  of 
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Fundiiig  tfiig  questioiiy  we  come  to  the  same  ooDcluston,  that 
Syitem.^  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  our  system  for 
'^^  erer  to  get  rid  of  the  practice  of  funding.    Let  us 

meet  our  difficulties  as  they  arise,  and  keep  our 
estates  free  from  permanent  incumbrances,  of  the 
weight  of  which  we  are  never  truly  sensible,  till  we 
are  involved  in  them  past  remedy. 

We  are  now  to  compare  the  other  two  modes  of 
defraying  the  expences  of  a  war,  one  by  borrowing 
the  capital  expended,  and  providing  annual  taxes 
permanently  for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  the 
other  by  borrowing  the  capital  expended,  and  be- 
sides providing  the  interest  by  annual  taxes,  raising, 
by  the  same  mode,  an  additional  revenue  (and 
which  is  called  the  sinking  fund),  with  a  view,  with- 
in a  certain  determinate  time,  to  redeem  the  original 
debt,  and  get  rid  entirely  of  the  taxes. 

Under  the  firm  conviction  that  nations  will  at  last 
adopt  the  plan  of  defraying  their  expences,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  at  the  time  they  are  incurred, 
we  are  favourable  to  every  plan  which  shall  soonest 
redeem  us  from  debt;  but  then  we  must  be  con- 
vinced that  the  plan  is  effective  for  the  object.  This 
then  is  the  phice  to  examine  whether  we  have,  or 
can  have,  any  security  for  the  due  application  of  the 
sinking  fund  to  the  payment  of  debt. 

When  Mr  Pitt,  in  1786,  established  the  sinking 
fund,  he  was  aware  of  the  danger  of  entrusting  it 
to  ministers  and  parliament;  and,  therefore,  pro- 
vided that  the  sums  applicable  to  the  sinking  fund 
should  be  paid  by  the  Exchequer  into  the  hands 
of  commissioners,  by  quarterly  payments,  who 
should  be  required  to  invest  equal  sums  of  money 
in  the  purchase  of  stock,  on  four  days  in  each 
week,  or  about  fifty  days  in  each  quarter.  The 
commissioners  named  were,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Accountant  Ge- 
neral of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  Governor 
and  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank.  He  thought, 
that,  under  such  management*  there  could  he  no  mis- 
application of  the  funds,  and  he  thought  correctly, 
for  the  commissioners  have  faithfully  fulfilled  the 
trust  reposed  in  them.  In  proposing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sinking  fund  to  Parliament  in  1786,  Mr 
Pitt  said,  ''  With  regard  to  preserving  the  fund  to 
be  invariably  applied  to  tlie  diminution  of  the  debt 
Inalienable,  it  was  the  essence  of  his  plan  to  keep 
that  sacred,  and  most  effectually  so  in  time  of  war. 
He  must  contend,  that  to  suffer  the  fund  at  any 
time,  or  on  any  pretence,  to  be  diverted  from  its 
proper  object,  would  be  to  ruin,  defeat,  and  over- 
turn his  plan.  He  hoped,  therefpre,  when  the  bill 
he  should  introduce  should  pass  into  a  law,  that 
House  would  hold  itself  solemnly  pledged,  not  to 
listen  to  a  proposal  for  its  repeal  on  any  pretence 
whatever." 

**  If  this  million,  to  be  so  applied,  is  laid  out  with 
ks  growing  interest^  it  will  amount  to  a  very  great 
sum  in  a  period  that  is  not  very  long  in  the  life  of 
an  individual,  and  but  an  hour  in  the  existence  of  a 
great  nation ;  and  this  will  diminish  the  debt  of  this 
country  so  much,  as  to  prevent  the  exigeneiea  of 
war  from  raising  it  to  the  enormous  height  it  has 
hitherto  done.    In  the  period  of  twenty-eight  years* 


the  sum  of  a  million,  annually  improved,  would 
amount  to  four  millions  per  annum,  but  care  must 
be  taken  that  this  fund  be  not  broken  in  upon ;  ihis 
has  hitherto  been  the  bane  of  this  country  ;  for  if  the 
original  sinking  fund  had  been  properly  preserved, 
it  is  easy  \o  be  proved  that  our  debts,  at  this  mo- 
ment, would  not  have  been  very  burthensome ;  this 
has  hitherto  been,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  be  prevent^ 
ed  by  acts  of  Parliament ;  the  minister  has  uniform, 
ly,  when  it  suited  liis  convenience,  gotten  hold  of 
this  sum,  which  ought  to  have  been-  regarded  as 
most  sacred.  What  then  is  the  way  of  preventing 
this  ?  The  plan  J  mean  to  propose  is  this,  that  this 
sum  be  vested  in  certain  commissioners,  to  be  by 
them  applied  quarterly  to  buy  up  stock;  by  this 
means,  no  sum  so  great  will  ever  be  ready  to  be 
seized  upon  on  any  occasion,  and  tlie  fund  will  go 
on  without  interruption.  Long  and  very  long  has 
this  country  struggled  under  its  heavy  load,  withodt 
any  prospect  of  being  relieved  ;  but  it  may  now 
look  forward  to  an  object  upon  which  the  existence 
of  this  country  depends ;  it  Is,  therefore,  proper  it 
should  be  fortified  as  much  as  possible  against  alien- 
ation. By  this  manner  of  paying  L.  950,000  quar- 
terly into  the  hands  of  commissioners,  it  would  make  ' 
it  impossible  to  take  it  by  stealth ;  and  the  advan- 
tage would  be  too  well  felt  ever  to  suffer  a  public 
act  for  that  purpose..  A  minister  could  not  have 
the  confidence  to  come  to  this  House,  and  desire 
the  repeal  of  so  beneficial  a  law,  which  tended  so 
directly  to  relieve  the  people  from  burthen.'* 

Mr  Pitt  flattered  himself  most  strangely,  that  he 
had  found  a  remedy  for  the  difficulty  which  ''  had 
hitherto  been  the  bane  of  this  country ;"  he  thought 
he  had  discovered  means  for  preventing  "  ministers, 
when  it. suited  their  convenience,  from  getting  hold 
of  this  sum,  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  most 
sacred."  With  the  knowledge  of  Parliament  which 
he  had,  it  is  surprising  that  he  should  have  relied  so 
firmly  on  the  resistance  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mens  would  offer  to  any  plan  of  ministers  for  vio- 
lating the  sinking  fund.  Ministers  have  never  de- 
sired the  partial  repeal  of  this  law,  without  obtaining 
a  ready  compliance  from  Parliament. 

We  have  already  shown,  that,  in  1 807,  one  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to  relieve  the 
country  from  taxation,  with  a  ^ery  slight  exception, 
for  several  years  together,  while  we  were,  during 
war,  keeping  up,  if  not  increasing  our  expenditure, 
and  supplying  it  by  means  of  annual  loans.  What 
is  this  but  disposing  of  a  fund  which  ought  to  have 
been  regarded  as  most  sacred  ? 

In  1809,  another  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
raised  a  loan,  without  raising  any  additional  taxes 
to  pay  the  interest  of  it,  but  pledged  a  portion  of 
the  war  taxes  for  that  purpose,  thereby  rendering 
an  addition  to  that  amount,  necessary  to  the  loan  of 
the  following  and  every  succeeding  year.  Was  not 
this  disposing  of  the  sinking  fund  by  stealth,  and 
accumulating  debt  at  compound  interest  I  Another 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  1^13,  proposed  a 
partial  repeal  of  the  law,  by  which  seven  millions 
per  annum  of  the  sinking  fund  was  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  which  he  has  employed  in  providing  for  the 
interest  of  new  debt.    This  was  done  with  the  sanc- 
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tion  of  Parliament^  and,  as  we  apprehend,  in  direct 
violation  of  all  the  laws  which  had  before  been  pass- 
ed regarding  the  sinking  fund.  Bat  what  has  be« 
come  of  the  remainder  of  this  fund,  after  deducting 
the  seven  millions  taken  from  it  by  tiie  act  of  1815? 
It  should  now  be  sixteen  millions^  and  at  that 
amount  it  was  returned  in  the  annual  finance  ac- 
counts last  laid  before  Parliament.  The  finance 
committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
did  not  fail  to  see  that  nothing  can  be  deemed  an 
efficient  fund  for  the  redemption  of  debt  in  time  of 
peace,  but  such  as  arises  from  an  excess  of  revenue 
above  expenditure,  and  as  that  excess,  under  the 
most  favourable  view,  was  not  quite  two  millions, 
they  considered  tliat  sum  as  the  real  efficient  sink- 
ing fund,  which  was  now  applicable  to  the  discharge 
of  debt.  If  the  act  of  1802  had  been  complied 
with^  if  the  intentions  of  Mr  Pitt  had  been  fulfilled^ 
we  should  now  have  had  a  clear  excess  of  revenue 
of  above  twenty  millions,  applicable  to  the  payment' 
of  the  debt ;  as  it  is,  we  have  two  millions  only,  and 
if  we  ask  ministers  what  has  become  of  the  remain- 
ing eighteen  millions,  they  show  us  an  expensive 
.  peace  establishment,  which  they  have  no  other  means 
of  defraying  but  by  drafts  on  this  fund,  or  several 
hundred  millions  of  S  per  cents*  on  which  it  is  em- 
ployed in  discharging  the  interest.  If  ministers  had 
not  had  such  an  amount  of  taxes  to  depend  on, 
would  they  have  ventured,  year  after  year,  to  en* 
counter  a  deficiency  of  revenue^  below  expenditure, 
for  several  years  together,  of  more  than  twelve  miU 
lions  ?  It  b  true  that  the  measures  of  Mr  Pitt  lock- 
ed it  up  from  their  immediate  seizure,  bat  they 
knew  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  and 
presumed  as  much  upon  it,  and  justly,  with  the 
knowledge  they  had  of  Parliament,  as  if  it  had  been 
in  their  own.  They  considered  the  commissioners 
as  their  trustees,  accumulating  money  for  their  be- 
nefit, and  of  which  they  knew  that  they  might  dis- 
pose whenever  they  should  consider  that  the  urgen- 
cy of  the  case  required  it.  They  seem  to  have  made 
a  tacit  agreement  with  the  commissioners,  that  they 
should  accumulate  twelve  millions  per  annum  at 
compound  interest,  while  they  themselves  accumu- 
lated an  equal  amount  of  debt,  also  at  compound 
interest  The  facts  are  indeed  no  longer  denied. 
In  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  for  the  first  time 
the  delusion  was  acknowledged  by  ministers,  after 
it  had  become  manifest  to  every  other  person ;  but 
yet  it  is  avowed  to  be  their  intention,  to  go  on  with 
this  nominal  sinking  fund,  raising  a  loan  every  year 
for  the  difference  between  its  real  and  nominal 
amount,  and  letdng  the  commissioners  subscribe  to 
.  it.  On  what  principle  this  can  be  done,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  give  any  rational  account.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  said,  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  to 
the  stockholder  to  take  away  the  sinking  fund,  but 
is  it  not  equally  a  breach  of  faith  if  the  Government 
itself  selb  to  tne  commissioners  the  greatest  part  of 
the  stock  which  they  buy  ?  The  stockholder  wants 
something  substantial  and  real  to  be  done  for  him, 
and  not  any  thing  deceitful  and  delusive.  Disguise 
it  as  you  will,  if  of  fourteen  millions  to  be  invested 
by  the  commissioners  in  time  of  peace,  the  stodc 
which  twelve  millions  will  purchase  is  sold  by  the 
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Government  itself,  which  creates  it  far  the  very  por* 
pose  of  obtaining  these  twdve  milliont,  and  only  ^  ^Tf^ 
stock  for  two  millions  is  purchased  in  the  maikct, 
and  no  taxes  fiir  sinking  fund  or  hnterest  are  pro* 
vided  for  the  twelve  miUions  trbiGh  'Government 
takes  I  the  result  is  precisely  the  same  to  the  stock- 
holder, and  to  every  one  conoemedt  as  if  the  sink- 
ing fund  was  reduced  to  two  millions.  It  is  utteriv 
unworthjr  of  a  great  country  to  countenance  such 
pitifnl  shifts  and  evasions. 

The  sinking  fund,  then,  has,  instead  of  diminiah- 
ing  the  debt,  greatly  increased  it.  The  sinking 
fimd  has  encouraged  expenditure.  If,  dmrtng  war,  a 
country  spends  twenty  milliona  prr  anniMi,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  ordinary  expenditure,  and  raises  taxes  only 
for  the  interest,  it  will,  in  twenty  years,  accumulate 
a  debt  of  four  hundred  millions ;  and  its  taxes  will 
increase  to  twenty  miUions  ^wr  anmim.  If,  in  addi« 
tion  to  the  million  per  annum^  taxes  of  L.200,000 
were  raised  for  a  sinking  fund,  and  regularly  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  stock,the  taxes,  at  the  end  of  twen- 
ty years,  would  be  twenty-four  millions,  and  its  debt 
only  84>t  millions ;  for  fifty-eight  millions  will  have 
been  jwid  off  by  the  sinking  fund ;  but  if,  at  the  end 
of  this  period/  new  debt  shall  be  contracted,  and 
the  sinking  fund  itself,  with  all  its  accnmnlation% 
amounting  to  L.6,d40,000,  be  absorbed  in  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  such  debt,  the  whole  amount  of 
debt  will  be  5S8  millkms,  exceeding  that  which 
would  have  existed  if  there  had  been  no  sinking 
fund  by  1S8  millions.  If  soch  an  additional  expen- 
diture were  necessary,  provision  should  be  made  for 
it  without  any  interference  with  the  sinking  fimd. 
If,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  there  is  not  a  clear  suiphis 
of  revenue  above  expenditure  of  L.  6,94O,00Q,  on 
the  above  aopposition,  there  is  no  use  whatever  in 
persevering  m  a  system  which  is  so  little  adequate 
to  its  object.  After  all  our  experience,  howevu, 
we  are  again  toilins  to  raise  a  sinking  funid ;  and,  in 
the  last  session  of  Parliament,  diree  millions  ci  new 
taxes  were  voted,  with  the  avowed  object  of  raitmg 
the  renmant  of  our  sinking  fund,  now  reduced  to  two 
millions,  to  fivtf  millions.  Is  it  rash  to  pn^nosticate 
that  this  sinking  fund  will  share  the  fiite  of  all  those 
which  have  pr^^eded  it  ?  Probably  it  will  accumur 
late  for  a  few  years,  till  we  are  easaged  in  some  new 
contest,  when  ministers,  finding  it  difficult  to  raise 
taxes  for  the  interest  of  loans,  will  silently  encroach 
on  this  ftind,  and  we  shall  be  fortunate  if,  in  their 
next  arrangement,  we  shall  be  able  to  preserve  out 
of  its  wreck  an  amount  so  large  as  two  millions. « 

It  is,  we  Uiink,  sufficiently  proved,  that  no  securi- 
ties can  be  given  by  ministers  that  the  sinking  fund 
shall  be  faithfully 'devoted  to  the  payment  of  debt, 
and  without  such  securities  we  should  be  much  bet* 
ter  without  such  a  fund.  To  pay  off  the  whole,  or  a«i 
great  portion  of  our  debt,  is,  in  our  estimation,  a 
most  desirable  object ;  if,  at  the.  same  time»  we  ac- 
knowledged the  evils  of  the  funding  system,  and  re- 
solutely determined  to  carry  on  our  future  contests 
without  having  recourse  to  it.  This  cannot,  or  ra- 
ther will  not,  be  done  by  a  sinking  fund  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  nor  by  any  other  that  we  can  sug- 
gest ;  but  if,  without  raising  any  fundi  the  debt  were 
paid  by  a  tax  on  proper^,  once  for  all,  it  would  ef« 
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Funding  feet  lis  object.  Its  operation  might  be  completed 
System,  jq  ij/^q  q^  three  years  during  peace ;  and|  if  we 
mean  honestly  to  discharge  the  debt,  we  do  not  see 
any  other  mode  of  accomph'shing  it.  The  objections 
to  this  plan  are  the  same  as  those  which  we  have  al- 
ready attempted  to  answer  in  speaking  of  war  taxes. 
The  stockholders  being  paid  off,  would  have  a  large 
mass  of  property,  for  which  they  would  be  eagerly 
seeking  employment.  Manufacturers  and  landhold* 
ers  would  want  large  sums  for  their  payments  into 
the  Exchequer.  These  two  parties  would  not  fail 
to  make  an  arrangement  with  each  other,  by  which 
one  party  would  eiiiploy  their  money,  and  the  other 
raise  it.  They  might  do  this  by  loan,  or  by  sale 
and  purchase,  as  they  might  think  it  most  conducive 
to  their  respective  interests ;  with  this  the  state  would 
have  nothing  to  do.  Thus,  by  one  great  effort,  we 
should  get  rid  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  scourges 
which  was  ever  invented  to  afflict  a  nation ;  and  our 
commerce  would  be  extended  without  being  subject 
to  all  the  vexatious  delays  and  interruptions  which 
our  present  artificial  system  imposes  upon  it. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  security  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace  than  the  imposing  on  ministers  the 
necessity  of  applying  to  the  people  for  taxes  to  sup- 
port a  war.  Suffer  the  sinking  fund  to  accumulate 
during  peace  to  any  considerable  sum,  and  very  little 
provocation  would  induce  them  to  enter  into  a  new 
contest.  They  would  know  that,  by  a  little  manage- 
ment, they  could  make  the  sinkine  fund  available  to 
the  rabing  of  a  new  supply,  instead  of  being  available 
to  the  payment  of  the  debt.  The  argument  is  now 
common  in  the  mouths  of  ministers  when  they  wish  to 
lay  on  new  taxes,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  new 
sinking  fond,  in  lieu  of  one  which  they  have  just  spent, 
to  say,^  *^  It  will  make  foreign  countries  respect  us ; 
they  will  be  afraid  to  insult  or  provoke  us,  wnen  they 
know  that  we  are  possessed  of  so  powerful  a  re- 
source." What  do  they  mean  by  this  argument,  if 
the  sinking  fund  be  not  considered  by  them  as  a  war 
fund,  on  which  they  can  draw  in  support  of  the  con- 
test ?  It  cannot,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  be  em- 
ployed in  the  annoyance  of  an  enemy,  and  in  the 
payment  of  debt.  If  taxes  are,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
raised  for  the  expences  of  a  war,  what  facility  will  a 
sinking  fund  give  to  the  raising  of  them  i  none  what- 
ever. It  is  not  because  the  possession  of  a  sinking 
fund  will  toable  them  to  raise  new  and  additional 
taxes  that  ministers  prize  it ;  for  they  know  it  will 
have  no  such  effect;  but  because  they  know  that 
they  will  be  enabled  to  substitute  the  sinking  fund 
in  lieu  of  taxes,  and  employ  it,  as  they  have  always 
done,  in  war,  and  providing  interest  for  fresh  debt. 
Their  argument  means  this,  or  it  means  nothing;  for 
a  sinking  fund  does  not  necessarily  add  to  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  a  country;  and  it  is  on  that  wealth 
and  prosperity  that  It  must  depend  whether  new  bur- 
thens can  be  borne  by  the  people.  What  did  Mr 
Vansittart  mean  in  1813,  when  he  said  that  '•  the  ad- 
vantage which  his  new  plan  of  finance  would  here- 
after give,  in  furnishing  100  millions  in  time  of  peace, 
as  a  fund  against  the  return  of  hostilities,  was  one  of 
great  moment.  This  would  place  an  instrument  of 
force  in  the  hands  of  parliament  which  might  lead 
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to  the  most  important  results."  **  It  might  be  ob- 
jected by  some,  that,  keeping  in  reserve  a  large  fund 
to  meet  the  expences  of  a  new  war,  might  be  likely 
to  make  the  government  of  this  country  arrogant 
and  ambitious;  and  therefore  have  a  tendency  un- 
necessarily to  plunge  us  in  new  contests  ;"-^not  a 
very  unreasonai>le  objection,  we  should  think !  How 
does  Mr  Vansittart  answer  it  ?  "  On  this  subject  he 
would  say  from  long  experience  and  observation, 
that  it  would  be  better  for  our  neighbours  to  depend 
on  the  moderation  of  this  country,  than  for  this 
country  to  depend  on  them.  He  should  not  think 
the  plan  objectionable  on  this  account.  If  the  sums 
treasured  up  were  misapplied  by  the  arrogant  or  am- 
bitious conduct  of  our  government,  the  blame  must 
fall  on  the  heads  of  those  who  misused  it,  not  on 
those  who  put  it  into  their  hands  for  purposes  of  de- 
fence. They  did  their  duty  in  furnisning  the  means 
of  preserving  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  country, 
though  those  means  might  be  used  for  the  purposes 
of  ambition,  rapine,  and  desolation."  These  are  very 
natural  observations  from  the  mouth  of  a  minister ; 
but  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  a  treasure  would  be 
more  safe  in  the  custody  of  the  people,  and  that  Par- 
liament have  something  more  to  do  than  to  furnish 
ministers  with  the  means  of  preserving  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  the  country,  ft  is  their  duty  to  take 
every  security  that  the  resources  of  the  country  are 
not  misapplied  **  by  the  arrogant  and  ambitious  con- 
duct of  our  government,"  or  **  used  for  the  purposes 
of  ambition,  rapine,  and  desolation." 

If  we  had  no  other  reason  for  our  opinion,  this 
speech  would  convince  us  that,  in  the  present  con- 
stitution of  Parliament,  the  superintending  authori- 
ty, the  sinking  fund  is  pernicious,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  too  soon  abolished. 

On  the  extraordinary  assumption  that  there  was 
any  thing  in  Mr  Vansittart's  plan  that  would,  more 
effectual^  than  the  old  plan,  allow  100  millions 
hereafter  to  be  appropriated  to  the  public  service, 
Dr  Hamilton  has  tne  following  observations : 

**  We  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to  form  a  distmct 
conception  of  the  valuable  treasure  here  held  forth. 
So  soon  as  any  stock  is  purchased  by  the  commis- 
sioners, and  stands  invested  in  their  name,  a  like 
amount  of  the  public  debt  is  in  fact  discharged. 
Whether  a  Parliamentary  declaration  to  the  effect 
be  made  or  not,  is  only  a  matter  of  form.  If  the 
money  remain  invested  in  the  name  of  the  commis- 
sioners, no  doubt  it  may  be  transferred  again  to 
purchasers  in  the  stock  exchange,  when  war  broke 
out  anew ;  and  money  may  be  raised  for  the  public 
in  this  manner.  It  is  an  application  to  the  public  to 
invest  their  capital  in  the  purchase  of  this  dormant 
stock."  "  It  is  true,  that,  if  the  taxes  imposed  dur- 
ing war,  for  the  purpose  of  a  sinking  fund,  be  con- 
tinued after  peace  is  restored,  till  a  large  sum  (sup- 
pose L.100,000,000)  be  vested  in  the  bands  of  the 
Commissioners,  the  public,  upon  the  renewal  of  the 
war,  may  spend  to  that  amount  withoot  imposing 
f>esh  taxes,  an  advantage,"  observes  Mr  Huskisson, 
**  not  only  not  exclusively  belonging  to  this  plan, 
but  unavoidable  under  any  plan  of  a  sinking  fund  in 
time  of  peace/'    Mr  Vansittart  ought  to  have  said, 
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"  if  our  sinking  fund  should  accumulate,  in  time  of 
peace,  to  so  large  a  sum  that  I  can  take  five  mil- 
lions per  annum  from  it ;  I  can  spend  L.  100^000,000 
in  a  new  war  without  coming  to  you  for  fresh  taxes ; 
the  disadvantages  of  mj  plan  are,  that  by  now  tak- 
ing L.  7|000,000  per  annum  from  it,  and  making  a 
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provision  for  speedily,  and  at  regular  intervalf ,  as* 
propriating  more  of  this  fund  to  present  objects,  the 
sinking  fund  will  be  so  mu.ch  diminished,  that  I  can- 
not so  soon,  by  a  great  many  years,  avail  myself  of 
the  five  millions  for  the  purpose  which  I  have  stat- 
ed." (e.  b.  e.) 


II 

GslianL 
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6ALIANI  (Ferdinand),  an  eminent  Italian 
writer,  was  born  at  Chieti,  in  the  Neapolitan  province 
of  Abbruzzo,  on  the  2d  of  December  1728.  At. 
eight  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  his  uncle  at  Na- 
ples, who  was  then  first  chaplain  to  the  King.  Here 
he  received  his  elementary  education,  along  with  his 
brother,  Bernard,  who  was  a  few  years  older.  In 
1740,  the  uncle  being  obliged  to  go  to  Rome,  upon 
a  political  mission,  he  gave  his  two  nephews  in  charge 
to  the  Celestine  fathers,  for  the  continuance  of  their 
studies ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  course  of  two  years, 
they  were  instructed  in  philosophy,  the  mathematics, 
and  other  liberal  sciences.  The  archbishop,  on  his 
return  to  Naples,  received  them  back  into  his  pa- 
lace, where  they  studied  law,  and  enjoyed  the  socie- 
ty and  conversation  of  the  most  distinguished  pro- 
fessors of  the  University  of  Naples.  Ferdinand,  who 
possessed  great  talents  and  vivacity,  devoted  himself 
with  ardour  to  the  study  of  history,  antiquities,  the 
Belles  LettreSf  and  philosophy,  and  more  particular- 
ly to  political  economy.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
produced  a  Mempir  on  the  Coins  of  the  period  of 
the  Trojan  War;  and  this  early  production  first 
inspired  him  with  the  idea  of  his  great  work  on 
money.  He  also  translated  Locke  s  treatise  on 
Money  and  Interest.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  undertook  a  work  on  the  Ancient  History  of 
the  Navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  in  his 
great  work,  we  find  that  he  there  made  use  of  a 
part  of  the.  materials  which  iie  had  collected  at 
this  early  age.  A  jeu  d^esprit,  which  had  nearly 
been  attended  with  serious  consequences,  diverted 
him,  for  some  time,  from  his  graver  studies.  Hav- 
ing been  charged  by  his  brother,  Bernard,  to  deli- 
ver, in  his  absence,  a  discourse  in  an  Academy,  of 
which  he  was  a  member ;  the  president,  looking  only 
at  the  youth  of  Ferdinand,  and  being  ignorant  of  his 
talents,  would  not  permit  him  to  proceed.  The  lat- 
ter resolved  to  revenge  hiipself  in  a  manner  that 
showed  more  spirit  than  prudence.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom in  this  Academy,  as  m  several  others,  that  when 
BXij  grcAt  personage  died  at  Naples,  all  the  acade- 
micians published,  in  his  praise,  a  collection  of  pieces 
in  prose  and  verse.  The  executioner  at  Naples 
having  died,  Galiani  seized  the  opportunity  of 
turning  the  Academy  into  ridicule.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  a  friend,  he  composed,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  a  collection  of  serious  pieces  on  this 
event,  which  were  ascribed  to  each  of  the  members, 


and  in  which  their  peculiar  style  and  manner  were 
so  well  imitated,  that  one  of  them  confessed  he  should 
have  been  himself  deceived,  if  he  had  not  been  per- 
fectly certain  that  he  had  not  written  the  piece  to 
which  his  name  was  subscribed.  This  malicious  and 
witty  little  volume  appeared  in  1749>  under  the  title 
of  Componimenti  varj  per  la  Morte  diDomenico  Jan* 
naconey  Carn^e  della  gran  corie  della  vicaria,  rac» 
colti  e  dati  in  luce  da  Gian.  Anton*  Sergio  Awocato 
Napoletano*  This  Sergio  was  the  president  of  the 
Academy.  The  publication  was  eminently  success- 
ful, and  excited  a  sensation  which  the  authors  had 
not  foreseen ;  and  as  they  became  afraid  of  being 
discovered  by  the  publisher,  they  went  directly  to 
the  minister  Tanucci,  confessed  the  fact,  and  got  off 
for  the  performance  of  some  spiritual  exercises. 

Galiani  soon  efiaced  the  impression  made  by  thia 
piece  of  youthful  folly*  by  ^  the  publication  of  his 
Treatise  on  Money ^  which  had  employed  the  labour 
of  several  years.  It  appeared  at  Naples  in  1750| 
when  the  autlior  was  only  twenty-one.  It  was 
first  published  anonymously,  and  the  author  did  not 
make  himself  known  until  the  success  of  the  work 
was  decided.  The  Archbishop  of  Tarentum  took 
this  occasion  to  patronize  him,  and  procured  for  him 
several  benefices,  which  induced  .him  to  take  orders* 
He  afterwards  travelled  through  the  whole  of  Italy, 
was  presented  at  the  various  courts,  and  found  him- 
self every  where  preceded  by  his  reputation.  He 
was  well  received  by  the  Pope,  and  several  of  the 
Italian  princes,  was  admitted  a  member  of  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  Academies,  and  established  a 
correspondence  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  li* 
terary  characters.  His  next  publication  was  a  trea- 
tise, entitled,  Della  per/etta  Conservazione  del  Gra^ 
no,  written,  with  his  usual  elegance,  for  the  purpose 
of  recommending  an  ingenious  machine,  invented 
by  his  friend  Intieri,  for  drying  and  preserving 
grain» 

The  active  mind  of  Galiani  was  now  engaged  la 
investigating  several  scientific  subjects,  particularly 
connected  with  antiquities  and  natural  history.  He 
was  the  first  who  undertook  to  form  a  collection 
of  the  volcanic  productions  of  Vesuvius ;  and  he 
wrote  a  learned  treatise  upon  this  subject,  which, 
however,  was  not  printed  until  fifteen  years  after- 
wards. He  presented  the  manuscript  to  Pope  Be- 
nedict XIV.  along  with  the  collection  itself,  which 
was  arranged  in  seven  boxes,  according  to  the  order 
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Galitoi.    of  the  treatise.    The  collection  was  placed  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  where  it  still 
remains.     In  presentipg  this  collection  to  the  Pope^ 
Galiani  had  written  upon  one  of  the  boxes:— JB^a/»- 
sime  Pater,  fac  ui  lapides  isti  panes  Jiant.     His  ho- 
liness, understanding  the  hint,  gave  him  the  pre- 
bend of  Amalfi^    worth    400  ducats    ayear.      In 
the  lifetime  of  his  uncle,  whom  he  lost  in  1753, 
.he  enjoyed  a  benefice  of  500  ducats,  which  con- 
ferred   upon  him  the  episcopal   dignity,  and  an- 
other living  worth  600  ducats.      His  funeral   ora- 
tion, on  the  death  of  his  patron,  Benedict  XIV., 
who  died  in  IT^S,  procured  him  a  high  character  for 
eloquence,  and  was  one  of  his  works  which  he  him* 
self  most  esteemed. 

Galiant  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Academy 
of  Herculaneum,  established  by  King  Charles  III. 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  remains  of  ancient 
art,  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  that  city ;  and 
he  furnished  several  memoirs,  which  were  inserted  in 
the  first  volume  of  that  magnificent  work,  the  Antim 
gutties  of  Herculaneum,  With  the  other  academici- 
ans who  were  engaged  in  this  labour,  Galiani  enjoyed 
the  royal  bounty,  in  a  pension  of  250  ducats. 

In  the  month  of  January  1759,  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State,  and  of  the  royal  household,  and, 
soon  afterwards,  Secretary  to  the  French  embassy ; 
and  he  arrived  at  Paris  in  the  month  of  June  follow* 
ing.    Here  his  reception  was  exceedingly  flattering, 
and  his  company  was  courted  in  all  polite  literary 
societies.    The  ambassador  was  the  Count  Cantilla- 
no,  Marquis  of  Castromonte,  a  Spanish  nobleman, 
of  much  indolence  and  little  talent.    During  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Count,  on  a  six  months' journey  to  Spain, 
Galiani  remained  chargS  ^affaires^  was  presented  to 
the  King  of  France,  and  enjoyed  all  the  advantag- 
es of  his  situation.     He  applied  himself  with  great 
zeal  and  assiduity  to  the  acquisition  of  a  correct 
French  style  of  writing;  and  about  tliis  time,  he  com- 
menced his  learned  and  ingenious  Commentary  on 
Horace^  of  which  the  Abb6  Arnaud  inserted  some 
extracts  in  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  volumes  of  his  Ga- 
zette  Litteraire  for  1765.  About  the  commencement 
of  that  year  Galiani  had  set  out  for  Naples,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  waters  of  Ischia.    Long  after 
his  period  of  leave  had  expired,  he  was  retained  by 
the  government,  emj^oyed  and  consulted  in  seve- 
ral matters  of  importance,  and  a^  length  appointed  a 
Member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Commerce.  With 
this  new  title  ho  returned  to  Paris ;  and  about  a  year 
afterwards  he  obtained  permission  to  travel  for  a  few 
months  in  England,  havmg  been  invited  to  that  coun- 
try by  the  Marquis  of  Caracciolo,  who  was  then  Am» 
bassador  from  the  court  pf  Naples  at  London.    He 
returned  through  Holland  to  Paris,  and  soon  after- 
wards wrote  in  French  his  celebrated  Dialogues  sur 
le  Commerce  des  BUs  ;  the  style  of  which  is  so  easy 
and  elenntr  that  one  would  never  suppose  it  to  be 
the  work  of  a  foreigner.    The  manuscript  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  Piderot,  and  was  pidilished  in  1770, 
with  the  date  of  London,  and  witnout  the  name  of 
the  author.     The  work  excited  great  attention  in 
France,  and  Ae  best  writers  were  loud  and  unani* 
mous  in  their  praise  of  it*    Voltaire  wrote  to  Di- 
derot, who  had  sent  him  a  copy,  in  the  following 
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^terras :  '^  The  powers  of  Plato  and  Moliere  seem  Galiani. 
to  be  combined  in  the  composition  of  this  work. 
I  have  as  yet  only  read  about  two- thirds  of  it;  and 
I  expect  the  denouement  of  the  piece  with  great  Im- 
patience." The  same  author  again  praises  the  work 
in  his  Questions  sur  V EncyclopediSy  in  the  article  Bled 
ou  Ble. 

Meanwhile,  Galiani  had  returned  to  Naples,  where, 
in  addition  to  his  office  of  a  Member  of  the  Council 
of  Commerce,  he  received  that  of  Secretary  to  the 
same  tribunal.     These  two  situations  brought  him 
a  revenue  of  1600  ducats.     In  1777,  he  was  made 
one  of  the  ministers  of  the  juit/o  of  the  royal  domains, 
who  had  the  charge  of  every  thing  connected  with 
the  private  patrimcTny  of  the  King;  an  office  which 
added  200  ducats  to  his  incotaie.      His  partiality  for 
the  writings  of  Horace  inspired  him  with  the  idea  of 
a  treatise  Des  instincts  ou  des  gouts  naturels  et  des 
habitudes  de  Vhomme,  ou  Principes  du  droit  de  la 
nature  et  des  gens,  tirSs  des  Poesies  dT Horace;  a  work 
which  he  left  nearly  complete,  but  which  has  never 
been  published.    There  is  a  life  of  Horace  prefixed, 
much  better  and  more  complete  than  that  which 
is  inserted  in  the  works  of  Algarotti.     The  project 
which  he  entertained,  of  a  dramatic  Academy,  in- 
duced hipi  to  attempt  the  composition  of  a  comic 
opera,  in  a  new  and  singular  style.     This  was  The 
Imaginary  Socrates,  of  which  he  gave  the  plan  to  the 
poet  Lorenzi,  who  put  it  into  verse,  and  it  was  set  to 
music  by  the  celebrated  Paisiello.     The  piece  was 
performed  with  the  greatest  success  throughout  Italy, 
Germany,  and   even  at  St   Petersburgh.     Galiani 
himself  was  passionately  fond  of  music.     He  sung 
agreeably,    and   played  well    on   the   harpsichoijd. 
Ilis  library  was  select  rather  than  numerous,  and 
particularly  rich  in  good  editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics.    He  had  also  a  considerable  and  very 
valuable  cabinet  of  ancient  coins  and  rare  medalt, 
engraved  stones,  cameos,  and  a  few  statues. 

On  the  8th  of  August  1779)  a  terrible  eruption  of 
Vesuvius    spread    the    utmost    dismay  throughout 
Naples.     For  some  time  the  press  teemed  with  new 
and  frightful  descriptions  of  this  phenomenon,  and 
the  ravages  it  occasioned  ;  and  the  minds  of  the  in- 
habitants were  every  day  filled  with  fresh  terror.    In 
order  to  effiice  these  disagreeable  impressions,  Gali-    . 
ani,  in  a  single  night,  composed  a  piece  upon  this 
eruption,  in  which  he  imitated  very  happily  the  style 
of  an  author  who  was  well  known  in  the  city  for  his 
ridiculous  weakness.     This  production  was  print- 
ed next  day,  under  the  following  title:  l^pavento^ 
sissima  descrizione  dello  spaventoso  spavento,  che  ci 
spavento  tutti  colV  eruzione  delli  8  di  Agosto  del  cor- 
rente  anno,  ma  {per  grazia  di  Dio)  duro  poco,  di  D. 
Onqfrio  Galeota,  poeta  eJUosqfb  all*  impronto.     It 
was  a  yery  laughable  piece,  on  a  very  serious  sub* 
ject ;  and  it  had  the  efiect  of  dispelling  the  melan- 
choly ideas  which  had  got  possession  of  the  minds  of 
the  people. 

Galiani  was  very  fond  of  the  Neapolitan  dialect, 
and  took  great  pleasure  in  speaking  it.  In  th^  same 
year,  he  published  anonymously,  as  was  his  custom, 
a  work  entitled,  Del  dialetto  Napoliiano  y  in  which 
he  gave,  for  the  first  time,  a  grammar  and  histoiy  of 
this  dialect,  which,  he  mmntained,  was  the  primitive 
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Gftliani     language  of  Italy  i  and  shortly  afterwards  be  com- 
Gilvanism.  P^®^  ^  lexicon  of  the  words  peculiar  to  the  Neapo- 
*  titan  tongue,  which  was  begun  to  be  printed  in  1780 ; 
but  the  work  was  suspenddl,  and  has  not  since  been 
resumed. 

A  work  of  a  different  kind  soon  afterwards  en- 
gaged his  attention.  In  the  war  which  broke  out 
in  1788,  between  England  on  one  side,  and  France 
and  Spain  on  the  other,  Naples  and  some  other  pow* 
ers  had  remained  neutral ;  but  their  rights,  as  they 
conceived,  were  not  sufficiently  respected  by  the 
belligerent  parties.  Numerous  writings  appeared 
throughout  Europe,  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  neu- 
trals ;  and,  among  others,  Galiani  produced  a  Trea- 
tise, in  Italian,  On  the  Duttei  of  Neutrals  tovoards  Bel" 
ligerent  Poxoers,  and  qfthe  latter  totoards  the  former. 
It  was  published  at  Naples  in  1782,  in  4to.  In  the 
same  year,  he  was  appointed  first  Assessor  to  the  Ge- 
neral Council  of  Finance ;  a  situation  which  he  accept- 
ed the  more  readily,  as  its  duties  were  analogous  to 
his  other  studies;  out  he  refused  to  touch  the  salary. 
A  few  months  afterwards,  however,  the  King  pre- 
sented him  with  the  Abbacy  of  Scurcoli,  which  was 
worth  1200  ducats  per  annum,  after  deducting  all 
charges  and  pensions.  The  office  of  Assessor  of 
Economy  in  the  superintendence  of  the  crown 
funds,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1784,  added  to 
his  public  duties^  and  likewise  increased  his  income. 
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Meanwhile,  his  health,  which  was  naturally  weak,    Gifiuu 
declined  daily.     On  the  1 3th  of  May  1785,  he  had  ^  2 . 
an  attack  or  apoplexy ;   and,  in  order  to  prevent      '*"*"' 
a  return,  he  travelled,  the  following  year,  through 
Puglia.    In  1787>  he  made  a  longer  journey,  and 
went  as  far  as  Venice,  where  he  was  well  received 
by  all  the  men  of  letters,  as  he  was  alsd  at  Modena 
by  Tiraboschi,  and  by  Cesarotti  at  Padua.  •  On  his 
return  to  Naples,  his  health  rapidly  declined;  and 
he  died,  quietly  and  resignedly,  on  the  80th  of  Oc- 
tober 17879  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 

Besides  ^e  works  already  mentioned,  Galiani  left 
behind  him  a  variety  of  interesting  manuscripts, 
which  came  into  the  possession  of  D.  Francesco  A»> 
zariti,  his  heir,  and  many  of  which,  it  is  said,  well 
deserve  publication.  Amons  them  are,  I.  The  Com* 
mentary  on  Horace,  with  the  life.  8.  The  Lexi- 
con of  fVords  peculiar  to  the  Neapotiian  Dkdeet*  S* 
A  Poetical  Tramlation  of  the  AniifLucretius.  4. 
A  Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Poetical  PieoeSm  5. 
Several  Volumes  full  of  facetious  Letters,  Novds, 
and  Anecdotes.  6.  His  Epistolary  Cwremondence^  . 
which  would  form,  of  itself,  a  pretty  voluminous  coU 
lection.  A  part  of  it  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1818,  in  2  vols.  Svo. 

See  the  article  Galiani,  by  Ginguen^,  In  the 
Biographic  Universdle,  Tom.  XVL 

(H.) 
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X  HE  article  Galvanism,  in  the  Encyclopaedia,  con- 
tains a  detailed  exposition  of  a  ^eat  number  of  facts, 
relative  to  this  new  and  xnterestmg  branch  of  physics. 
Since  the  time  it  appears  to  have  been  written,  va- 
'  rioiis  remarkable  phenomena  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  means  of  the  Voltaic  apparatus ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  that  we  are  now  enabled,  as  well  by  the 
extension  of  knowledge  thence  resulting,  as  by  the 
more  pr<^ound  discussion  of  the  Galvanic  action  it- 
self, to  place  its  theory  in  a  clearer  and  more  de- 
terminate point  of  view,  and  to  combine,  in  a  more 
philosophical  manner,  a  number  of  facts,  of  which 
a  too  confined  examination  had  led  to  inconsistent 
and  contradictory  conclusions.  Such  is  the  princi- 
pal object  of  the  supplementary  article  which  we 
now  oner  to  our  readers. 

It  seems,  first  of  all,  indispensable  to  establish,  with 
a  little  more  precision,  some  historical  details  regard- 
ing the  order  in  which  the  discoveries  of  Galvani 
and  of  Volta  were  made.  Most  authors  who  have 
written  on  this  subject  mention  the  origin  of  the 
discovery  of  Galvani,  and  the  accident  of  his  ob- 
serving convulsions  in  the  muscles  of  frogs  ex- 
posed at  some  distance  from  an  electrical  machine, 
from  which  he  was  drawing  sparks.  This  appear- 
ance was,  in  fkct,  the  first  which  he  observed;  and  it 
was  the  astonishment  which  it  excited  that  induced 
him  to  vary  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment  in 
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every  possible  manner.  He  was  thus  led  to  perceive, 
that  convulsions  were  produced  in  the  dead  bodies 
of  frogs,  apparently  without  the  intervention  of  any 
external  electrical  agent ;  for  this  effect  took  place 
when  the  lumbar  nerves  having  been  laid  bare,  and 
connected  together  by  a  hook  of  copper,  were  sus- 
pended by  this  hook  to  a  balconr  of  iron,  with  the 
rails  of  which  the  muscles  of  tlie  thighs  eame  in 
contact  by  their  own  weight  (Fig.  I ,  Plate  LXXX.«) 
But  although  the  first  of  these  obsonrationsgave  rise 
to  the' other,  their  succession  is  purely  accidental, 
as  they  have  not  the  slightest  rektion  to  each  other. 
The  convulsions  excited  in  the  dead  bodies  of  frogs^ 
placed  near  an  electrical  machine,  form  a  very  simple 
and  ordinary  occurrence.  On  turning  die  plate  or 
cylinder  of  the  machine,  a  certain  quantity  of  free 
electricity  is  developed  by  the  friction,  and  spreads 
itself  over  the  adjacent  conductor.  This  electricity, 
acting  on  all  the  surrounding  bodies,  decomposea 
their  natural  electricities,  attracts  that  of  the  oppo- 
site kind,  and  repels  the  other,  whidi  escapes  into 
the  ground,  if  any  communication  exists  by  which 
it  can  discharge  itself.  If  the  electricity,  thus  at- 
tracted by  the  machine,  is  not  powerful  enough  to 
escape  from  the  bodies  by  explosion  through  the 
air,  it  remains  in  them  neutralized  by  the  action  at 
a  distance.  *  But  if  we  suddenly  draw  fl^xm  the 
machine  a  spark  which  discharges  it  for  a  mo- 


*  It  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  reasonings  and  illustrations  of  the  writer  x>f  this  article 
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OalvMikm.  men^  this  action  oeaaes ;  the  electricity  of  the 
same  kind  which  had  been  repelled  into  the  ground, 
returns  instantly  to  unite  with  the  opposite  kind; 
and  its  quick  passage  excites  contractions  in  the 
muscular  organs  of  the  animal.  But,  since  the  sus- 
pension of  me  animal  bv  a  hook  of  copper  to  a  rail- 
iag  of  iron  also  proauces  contractions  in  these 
muscles  at  the  moment  of  contact,  is  it  not  natural 
to  imagine  that  these  convulsions  are  produced  by 
the  accidental  developement  of  some  electrical  cur- 
rent, which  this  contact  occasions?  This,  however, 
was  not  Galvani's  conclusion.  He  chose,  rather,  to 
view  these  motions  as  the  unexpected  effect  of  a  par- 
ticular source  of  electrid^,  having  its  seat  in  the 
nerves  and  muscles ;  ana  the  action  of  which  he 
vainly  attempted  to  assimilate  with  that  of  the  Ley- 
den  phial,  but,  in  reading  the  work  where  Galvani 
has  explained  this  hypothesis,  entitled,  De  viribus 
eleciricUaiis  in  moiu  musaUari  commeniarius,  we  easily 
perceive,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  the  true  theory  of 
the  electrical  influoioes ;  and,  as  he  has  allowed  him- 
self to  be  carried  awav  by  hypotlietical  ideas,  we  are 
the  more  led  to  admire  the  rare  sagacity  by  which 
he  has  been  able  to  detect,  and  to  vary  with  «o  much 
art,  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  convulsions 
apparently  spontaneous,  and  which  chance  had  pre- 
sented to  his  view. 

The  connection  of  these  phenomena  with  those 
which  an  electric  current  produces  in  passing 
through  our  organs,  could  not  escape  so  able  an 
electrician  as  VoUa ;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  chance 
itself,  in  making  them  succeed  to  the  sensible  effects 
of  the  influences  of  artificial  electricity,  had  as  it  were 
taken  care  to  indicate  their  true  source  by  this  re- 
semblance. Volta,  accordingly,  did  not  hesitate  con- 
cerning their  nature ;  but,  conceiving  that  the  ex- 
citing cause  of  these  movements,  whatever  it  was, 
must  be  extremely  subtile,  since  it  had  been  pro- 
duced independenUy  of  the  will,  even  of  the  observer, 
he  began  to  examine  what  precise  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity was  necessary  to  excite  conviusions  in  the  or- 
gans of  a  frog,  by  sending  discharges  through  them. 
He  thus  found  that  this  quantity  was  so  extremely 
inconsiderable,  that  it  was  scarcdy  sufficient  to  make 
the  leaves  or  threads  of  the  delicate  electrometer  he 
made  use  of  to  diverge  sensibly.  This  result  being 
well  established,  he  compared  it  with  the  other  fiict, 
established  by  the  experiments  of  Galvani,  that  the 
contact  of  two  or  more  metals,  of  different  kinds, 
was,  or  at  least  at  that  time  seemed  to  be,  necessary 
for  the  excitation  of  convulsions ;  and  he  drew  this 
conclusion,  that  the  contact  of  these  different  kinds  of 
metals  was  the  real  circumstance,  though  previously 
unnoticed,  which  determined  the  sudden  develope- 
ment of  electricity.  Following  out  this  truly  funda- 
mental idea,  Volta  collected  under  one  point  of  view 
all  the  experiments  made  )}y  Galvani ;  pointed  out 
the  meth<Mls  of  repeating  them  with  certain  ^ect, 
and  with  the  highest  degree  of  energy  of  which  they 


were  susceptible ;  and,  lastly,  joined  to  them  several  Galvanism. 
phenomena  of  animal  sensation,  to  which  sufficient 
attention  had  not  as  yet  been  paid,  undoubtedly  on 
account  of  their  being  quite  separated  from  the  other 
fiu;ts  already  known ;  but  which,  rightly  examined, 
also  bore  the  most  evident  relation  to  the  irritating 
action  excited  in  the  living  organs  by  the  mutual 
contact  of  several  metals. 

Galvani  endeavoured  to  maintain  his  opinion  of 
an  animal  electricity  in  opposition  to  the  Profes- 
sor of  Pavia;  objecting  to  him  the  convulsi<ms  ex- 
cited by  an  arc  of  a  single  metal,  and  trying  to  vary 
the  circumstances  of  this  case.     After  having,  for 
example, .  quickly  prepared  a   fiw,  as   described 
above,   if  we  tlurow    it  immediately  into  a  vessel 
of  mercury  well  cleaned,  so  that  it  may  touch  the 
metal  with  the  muscles  of  its  thighs,  and  with  the 
lumbar  nerves,  it  will  commonly  exhibit  convul- 
sions.   Volta  replied,  that,  even  m  this  case,  there 
•  might  have  been  something  heterogeneous  in  the 
diTOrent  parts  of  the  conducting  arc,  either  lying  ou 
the  surfiice  <^  the  mercury  itself,  or  produced  by  the 
contact  of  the  metals  employed  in  preparing  the 
animaL     In  reality,  the  slightest  differences  in  the 
substances  employed  to  form  the  chain,  are  sufficient 
to  excite  convulsions  which  were  not  produced  be- 
fore.    If  we  cover,  for  example,  the  lumbar  nerves 
of  the  frog  with  a  coating  of  impure  lead,  such  as 
is  used  by  glaziers,  and  complete  the  communication 
with  the  thighs  by  an  arc  of  the  same  metal  taken 
from  the  same  sheet,  and  consequently  of  a  nature 
exactly  similar,  we  shall  scarcely  produce  any  effects  ; 
but  if  we  establish  the  communication  with  purified 
lead,  such  as  is  used  by  assayers,  the  covering  of  the 
nerves  remaining  the  same,  the  convulsions  imme- 
diately begin  to  appear ;  and  it  is  even  sufficient  to 
rub  the  arc  of  a  single  metal  against  another  metal, 
to  communicate  to  it  a  nature  sufficiently  heteroge- 
neous.    Galvani,  however,  did  not  as  yet  accede  to 
these  remarks.     He  even  carried  his  doubts  so  far 
as  to  prepare  the  organs  of  the  frog  with  thin  and 
sharp-edged  plates  of  glass, — ^he  stiU  obtained  con- 
vulsions  by  an  arc  of  a  single  metal,  but  only  soon 
after  the  death  of  the  animal,  and  when  the  irritability 
was  extremely  powerful.     Lastly,  after  having  pre- 
pared the  frog  with  all  those  precautions,  he  succeeded 
in  producing  contractions  by  the  mere  contact  of  the 
muscles  of  me  thighs  and  of  the  lumbar  nerves  of  the 
animal  itself,  without  using  any  other  substance  what- 
ever to  complete  the  conducting  arc.    But  if^  as  Volta 
said,  and  as  we  shall  afterwards  prove,  electricity 
be  developed  by  the  mere  contact .  oT  two  metals,  it 
is  possible  that  it  may  be  developed  by  the  contact 
of  any  two  heterogeneous  substances  whatever,  such 
as  muscles  and  nerves.   If  the  action  be  much  feebler 
than  that  of  metal  on  metal,  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  show  it,  to  employ  ati  electrometer  of  sdU  greater 
sensibility,  and  such  as  the  organs  of  the  frog  appear 
to  be  immediately  after  death.     The  new  &ct  ob- 


proceed  uniformly  on  the  theory  of  two  electrical  fluids  existing  naturally  in  all  bodies,  and  in  ordinary 
cases,  disguising  each  other's  effect  by  a  kind  of  mutual  neutralization.  See  the  article  Electricity 
in  this  Supplement, 
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Galvanism,  served  by  Galvanic  therefore^  although  extremely  re- 
markable^ so  far  from  overturning  the  idea  of  V  olta, 
only  renders  it  more  general. 

It  was  desirable^  however^  to  establish  this  idea 
by  substantial  proofs^  and  this  Volta  haa  done  by  a 
series  of  experiments,  repeated  by  himself  in  presence 
of  a  Commission  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  and  which  have  since  been  invariably  con- 
firmed, as  well  by  the  members  of  this  Commission 
as  by  a  number  of  other  philosophers.  As  these 
experiments  are  much  simpler  and  more  easily  exe- 
cuted than  those  treated  of  in  the  article  Galvanism^ 
which  were  made  with  Nicholson's  DoubUr;  and  as 
the  publicity  then  given  to  them  furnishes  a  reply  to 
tlie  suspicions  which  had  been  thrown  out  in  seve- 
ral esteemed  works,  we  shall  here  give  a  short  a- 
bridgment  of  them.  * 

In  these  experiments  Volta  employed  two  metal- 
lic discs,  the  one  of  zinc,  the  other  of  copper,  two, 
or  two  and  one-half  inches  in  breadth,  very  plane, 
not  varnished,  and  having  in  their  centres  insulating 
handles  perpendicular  to  their  surfaces,  by  means  of 
which  he  could  bring  them  into  contact  with  each 
other  without  actually  touchin|^  any  of  them  with  the 
hand.     In  this  manner  he  made  these  discs  approach 
until  they  touched  each  other,  as  in  fig.  2,  Plate 
LXXX.  *  and  then  separated  them,  keeping  them 
parallel  as  he  drew  them  back ;  but  as  the  electricity 
developed  by  a  single  contact  is  always  extremely 
feeble,  he  did  not  immediately  try  it  wiUi  the  electro- 
meter.   He  armed  it  with  a  little  condenser,  fig.  3,  in 
which  he  accimiulated  the  electricity  of  several  con- 
tacts, by  making  its  upper  plate  communicate  with  the 
ground,  and   with  the  metallic  disc  whose  elec- 
tricity he  wished  to  estimate,  touching  the  under 
plate,  which  communicated  with  the  leaves  of  the 
electrometer.     This  being  done,  he  drew  back  the 
metallic  disc,  and  toudied  it  as  well  as  the  other  in 
order  to  restore  them  both  to  their  natural  state ;  he 
then  brought  them  again  insulated  into  contact,  again 
separated  them,  and  applied  to  the  condenser  the  one 
under  examination.     After  seven  or  eight  contacts 
of  this  kind,  on  raising  the  upper  plate  of  the  con- 
denser the  leaves  diverged  very  much,  in  consequence 
of  the  electricity  deposited  in  the  under  plate  by  the 
successive  contacts  of  the   metallic    disc ;   and  he 
was  hence  enabled  to  determine  the  nature  of  tliis 
electricity. 

In  the  case,  for  example,  of  the  two  discs  of  cop- 
per or  zinc,  if  it  is  the  copper  disc  which  touches 
the  under  plate  of  the  electrometer,  the  electricity 
which  makes  the  leaves  diverge  is  resinous ;  if  we 
touch  it  with  the  .zinc  it  is  vitreous :  thus  these 
two  metals,  insulated  and  in  the  natural  state,  are' 
brought  by  their  simple  contact  into  different  electri- 
cal states ;  the  zinc  acquiring  an  excess  of  vitreous 
electricity,  and  the  copper  the  complementary  ex- 
cess of  resinous  electricity.     For  the  success  of  the 


experiment,  it  Li  nteful,  tbst  the  metallic  surface  Gtlimin. 
of  the  condenaer  be  covered,  at  the  point  of  oon- 
tact,  with  a  small  leaf  of  paper,  to  prevent  any 
new  contact  of  metal  with  metal  on  the  oondfensing 
plates. 

We  may  repeat  this  experiment  in  a  different 
manner.  Instead  of  making  one  of  the  plates  of 
the  condenser  CMnmunicate  with  the  gf  ound,  leave 
them  both  insulated  upon  the  electrometer ;  but  every 
time  that  the  two  discs  of  contact  are  separated, 
touch  with  each  of  them,  and  always  with  the  same, 
each  of  the  plates  of  the  condenser,  covered,  at  the 
point  of  contact,  with  a  leaf  of  paper.  As  the  free 
electricities  whidi  they  possess  are  of  a  contrary  na« 
tore,  they  will  mntually  attract  each  other,  and  at- 
tach themselves  to  the  contiguotis  sur&ces  of  the 
plates.  After  several  contacts  of  this  kind,  separate 
the  plates,  and  each  of  them  will  be  found  charged 
with  that  species  of  electricity  belonghig  to  the  pUte 
with  which  it  was  touched. 

It  might  be  imagmed  that  the  electricity  which 
is  produced  in  these  circumstances,  is  owing  to  a 
sort  of  compression  of  the  plates  against  each  other, 
like  that  which  arises  when  we  press  gummed  taiTeta 
against  a  metallic  plate.     But  it  is  easy  to  prove  that 
the  action  which  is  developed  during  the  contact  of 
metals  is  quite  of  a  different  kind,  and  is  excited  by 
a  reciprocal  influence  which  decomposes  their  natural 
electricities.  To  establish  this  capital  fact,  Volta  made 
the  following  experiment :    He  formed  a  thin  metal- 
'  lie  plate  with  two  pieces,  C,  Z,  fig.  4,  the  one  Z  of 
zinc,  the  other  C  ^  copper,  soldered  end  to  end ; 
then  taking  between  the  fingers  the  extremity  Z, 
composed  of  zinc,  he*  touched  with  the  copper  extre- 
mity the  upper  plate  of  a  condenser,  which  is  also 
of  copper,  and  the  under  plate  of  which  communi- 
cated with  tile  ground.    After  the  contact,  the  plate, 
which  has  been  touched,  was  found  to  be  electrified 
resinously.     This  is  entirely  conformable  to  the  pre- 
ceding experiments ;  only  we  need  not  here  appre- 
hend any  compression  or  any  separation  between  the 
mollecules  of  zinc  and  those  of  copper,  since  their 
juxtaposition  is  permanently  established,   and  the 
contact   upon   tile  condenser  takes  place  between 
copper  and  copper,  which  cannot  develc^  any  new 
electricity :  in  order  that  the  electricity  thus  pro-    * 
duced  by  a  single  contact  may  be  very  apparent,  the 
condenser  must  be  much  larger  than  that  <^  the 
electrometer,   and  its  condensing  power  consider- 
able. 

We  may  still  obtain  similar  effects  without  touch- 
ing the  plate  of  zinc  witii  the  fingers,  but  merely 
by  holding  it  between  sticks  of  glass,  or  of  any  other 
insulating  substance.  But  as  this  plate  now  com- 
municates no  more  with  the  ground,  it  most  be 
brought  in  contact  with  some  body  of  a  great  capa- 
city, from  which  it  may  receive  the  electricity  to  fur- 
nish to  the  collecting  plate  of  the  condenser.    This  is 


*  The  author  of  this  article  was  himself  a  witness  to  those  experiments  ;  he  formed  one  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  Institute  appointed  to  examine  them  ;  and  was  also  entrusted  with  the  drawing  up  of  the  Keporf 

which  was  adopted  by  that  body. 
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Gahraniflm.  done,  either  by  using  a.  plate  of  zinc  of  a  large  sur- 
'  face,  or  Irhat  is  still  better,,  by  making  it  touch  the 
inside  of  a  large  Leyden  jar,  coated  within  with  a 
leaf  of  zinc,  and  of  which  the  external  surface,  coated 
also  with  the  same  metal,  is  in  communication  with 
the  ground. 

This  experiment  beiiig  finished,  repeat  it  in  a  re- 
verse order.  Take  between  the  fingers  that  extremis 
ty  C  of  the  plate  which  is  of  copper,  and  touch  with 
the  zinc  extremity  the  upper  plate  o£  the  condenser, 
whidi  is  also  of  copper.  Fig.  5,  Plate  LXXX.* 
When  we  put  an  end  to  this  contact,  and  raise  up  the 
plate  whidi  was  applied  to  the  condenser,  it  does  not 
acquire  any  electricity,  although  the  infericv  plate 
communicates  with  die  ground.  In  this  expe- 
riment, nevertheless,  the  copper  and  the  zinc  still 
communicate  together,  and  still  touch  eachother  as 
at  first ;  the  only  difference'  consists  in  this,  that  the 
two  pieces  of  copper,  which  communicate  with  the 
zinc,  were  then  placed  end  to  end,  while,  in  the  se- 
cond experiment,  they  were  placed  between  the  op- 
posite ends  of  the  zinc.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  then, 
which  devdopes  the  electricity,  it  acts  like  an  at- 
tractive or  repulsive  force,  whidi  is  exerted  recipro- 
cally by  the  zinc  on  the  copper,  and  the  copper  on 
the  zinc.  In  the  first  experiment,  where  the  two 
pieces  of  copper  are  on  the  same  side  with  the  zinc, 
this  force  is  allowed  to  exert  itself^  and  the  electri- 
city whidi  it  disengages,  spreads  over  the  plate  of 
copper  of  the  condenser.  But,  in  the  second  ex- 
periment, where  the  zinc  is  situated  between  the 
two  plates  of  copper,  the  dectromotiye  action,  what- 
ever be  its  nature,  i&  exerted  equally  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  zinc,  and  cannot,  therefore,  develope  any  dec- 
tno^. 

The  metels,  and  a  great  number  of  non-metallic 
substances,  act  in  this  uMmner  on  llwix  natural  deo- 
tridties  when  we  bring  them  in  contact  with  each 
other ;  and  it  is  extremdy  probable,  that  this  prcK 
perty  extends  in  different  degrees  to  every  body  in 
nature.  Among  all  the  combinations,  then,  that 
may  arise  from  it,  there  will  be  some  where  the  pro- 
duction of  electridty  will  be  more  powerful,  and 
others  where  it  wiU  be  feebler  and  even  insensi- 
ble. In  the  first  class  are  the  heterogeneous  metals, 
when  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  each  other ; 
in  the  last  axe  found  pure  water,  saline  solutions, 
and  even  liquid  adds,  brought  in  contact  with  each 
other,  or  with  metals^ 

To  verify  this  property,  take  a  tube  of  glass  open 
at  its  two  extremities:  shut  one  of  them  with  a 
stopper  of  copper,  terminated  below  by  a  stick  of 
the  same  metal,  which  is  prolonged  within,  as'is  re- 
presented in  fig*  6,  and  fill  this  tube  with  any  of  the 
liquids  above  mentioned,  with  water,  for  example, 
with  saline  solutions,  or  even  with  an  add ;  we  shall 
then  have  an  arrangement  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
the  plates  of  zinc  and  of  copper  soldered  end  to  end. 
But  the  dectromotive  property  will  be  incompara- 
bly weaker.  For,  if  we  try  it  in  the  same  manner, 
by  toudiing  with  the  finger  the  liquid  in  the  tube, 
and  carrying  the  stick  of  copper  to  the  plate  of  the 
condenser,  which  is  predsely  the  same  mode  as  in  the 
first  experiment ;  then,  how  often  soever  we  repeat 


this  contact,  the  plate,  thus  touched,  will  never  re-  Galvsnum. 
ceive  any  sensible  quantity  of  electridty.  The  same 
thing  will  happen,  even  if  the  liquid  contained  in 
the  tube  should  act  Ghemically  on  the  stopper  of 
copper;  at  least  if  we  do  not  employ  very  great 
masses  of  liquid  and  of  metal  acting  violently  on 
each  other  ;  fw,  in  that  case,  it  is  well  luiown,  that  the 
chemical  combination  of  two  substances  devdopes 
electridty;  as  Lavoisier  and  Laplace  observed,  in 
dissolving  several  pounds  of  iron  filings  in  sulphuric 
add.  But,  it  is  evident,  that  the  dectridt^  deve- 
loped in  this  case  is  totally  different  from  the  phe- 
nomenon produced  by  the  contact  of  metals  or  of 
heterogeneous  substances  in  general;  since,  in  the 
last  case,  the  smallest  quantities  of  these  substances 
soldered  together,  and  which,  by  their  chemical  ac- 
tion, do  not  produce  on  each  other  any  sensible  al- 
teration, exert  as  much  power  as  the  largest  mas- 
ses ;  and,  what  finally  indicates  a  very  decided  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  classes  of  phenomena, — ^if 
we  try  successivdy  to  estimate  on  the  condenser  the 
effects  of  the  mutual  contact  of  metals  with  metals, 
and  of  metals  with  the  most  powerful  acids,  using  in 
both  cases  equal  masses,  and  for  the  liquids  the  little 
apparatus  above  described,  it  will  be  feund,  that  the 
electromotive  force,  exerted  by  the  immediate  contact 
of  the  metds,  and  the  liquid  conductors,  is  absolutely 
imperceptible. 

But  this  property  enables  liquids  to  transmit  the 
redprocal  action  between  the  copper  and  zinc  with- 
out weakening  it  by  their  contact     Thus,  for  exam* 
pie,  if  we  take  the  second  experiment  (fig.  5),  where 
the  zinc  was  placed  between  two  pieces  of  copper, 
we  have  seen,  that,  in  that  case,  the  dectromotive 
forces,  exerted  upqn  the  zinc,  being  equal  and  con- 
trary, there  was  no  devd^iement  of  electridty,  and 
the  condenser  was  not  charged.     But,  if  between 
the  zinc  and  the  collecting  plate,  which  is  of  copper, 
we  interpose  a  stratum  of  conducting  liquid,  such, 
for  instance,  as  a  drop  of  water,  or  apiece  of  paper 
moistened  with  some  saline  solution,  then  the  con- 
denser will  be  diarged.  This  intermediate  body  is  now 
then  sufficient  to  prevent  the  electromotive  action  of 
the  plate  upon  the  zinc,  which  only  becomes  manifest 
during  contact ;  it  cannot,  at  die  same  time,  siqpply 
this  action  itself,  as  its  own  electromotive  force  is  so 
very  weak  and  insensible;  and,  lastly,  in  consequence 
of  its  conducting  quality,  it  is  enabled  to  transmit 
the  electridty  of  the  zinc,  i£  the  latter  acquires  any 
thing  above  its  natural  share.    The  zinc,  therefore,  is 
now  in  a  condition  peculiarly  adapted  for  this  deve- 
lopement,  being  interposed  between  two  bodies  which 
touch  it,  and  of  which  the  one,  namely  the  copper, 
exerts  on  it  a  sensible  electromotive  action,  while 
that  of  the  other,  namely,  the  liquid,  is  but  ex- 
tremdy feeble..    The  production  of  electridty  then 
will  go  on  nearly  as  wdl  as  if  the  zinc  were  insulate 
ed  in  the  air ;  and,  from  the  communication  which 
is  formed  by  the  humid  conductor,  it  must,  besides, 
necessarily  happen  that  this  condttctor,  and  the  plate 
of  the  condenser  on  which  it  lies^  will  diride  between 
them  the  superabundant  electridty  of  the  zinc,  until 
they  acquire  a  repulsive  force  exactly  equal  to  its 
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Galvanism.  Hence^  if'  we  8oIder  together  two  thin  circular 
plates,  thtf  one  of  zinc  and  the  other  of  copper,  and 
if,  after  having  laid  this  compound  plate  with  the 
coppen  side  on  the  hand^  we  corer  the  zinc  side 
with  a  'humid  conductor,  whose  electromotive  force 
is  insensible^  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  for  example, 
soaked  in  water,  or  some  saline  solution^  all  the 
conducting  bodies  which  we  place  above  this  system 
will  share  in  the  excess  of  the  vitreous  electricity  of 
the  zinc  side,  and  of  the  humid  body  which  covers  it. 
If  then,  on  this  first  system,  we  place  another  similar 
one,  so  that  its  copper  side•^may  lie  on  the  moist- 
ened cloth,  this  second  system  wiu  then,  as  a  conduct- 
ing body,  share  the  excess  of  the  vitreous  electricity 
of  the  first  zinc  side ;  and  the  second  piece  of  zinc 
will,  besides,  take  a  new  excess  of  electricity  equal- 
ly vitreous,  produced  by  the  electromotive  force  of 
the  copper  to  which  it  is  soldered.  In  thus  adding 
successively  several  >  similar  systems  on  each  other, 
we  obtain  an  apparatus  in  which  the  electric  state  of 
the  successive  pieces  will  go  on  augmenting  from 
the  bottom  to  tlie  top,  according  to  the  number  of 
pairs  superimposed. 

Such  is  the  admirable  instrument  now  universally 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Voltaic  Pile,  and  by 
which  both  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  have 
obtained  such  astonishing  results.  To  comprehend 
rightly  its  effects,  we  must  analyse,  with  precision, 
the  electrical  state  which  the  different  pieces  that 
compose  it  assume,  as  well  as  the  changes  that  arise 
when  we  make  any  of  them  communicate  with  the 
ground  or  with  a  conductor. 

To  present  this  analysis  in  the  simplest  form,  we 
shall  first  suppose  that  the  humid  bodies  interposed 
between  the  pairs  of  metallic  slates,  serve  absolutely 
no  other  purpose  than  to  conduct  from  the  one  to 
the  other  the  free  electricity  which  is  developed  on 
the  sur&ce  of  the  pieces,  and  that  those  liquids  them- 
selves do  not  in  the  least  contribute  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  electricity  with  which  the  column  is 
charged.     This  supposition,  which  we  do  not  offer  as 
at  all  definitive,  but  merely  as  the  first  case  which  we 
submit  to  examination,  will  have  the  advantage  of 
showing  distinctly,  the  phenomena  which  may  be 
produced  by  the  mutual  contact  alone  of  the  metallic 
plates,  and  by  the  circulation  of  the  electricity  which 
results  from  it     We  shall  first  then  examine  if  this 
be  sufficient  to  represent  all  the  phenomena,  and,  se- 
condly, what  modifications  must  be  applied  to  make 
it  embrace  them. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  a  single  pair  of  metallic 
pieces  formed  of  a  plate  of  zinc  soldered  or  firmly 
fixed  te  a  plate  of  copper  of  equal  dimensions ;  and 
place  the  copper  side  in  conmiunication  with  the 
ground.  This  side  will  then  be  in  the  natural  state, 
but  the  zinc  side  will  be  covered  with  a  stratum  of 
free  vitreous  electricity,  the  total  amount  of  which 
we  shall  represent  by  -f  1.  The  value  of  this  unity 
depends  on  the  extent  of  the  two  plates,  and  will  be 
proportional  to  their  surface. 

The  copper  side  communicating  always  with  the 
ground,  we  place  on  the  zinc  side  a  piece  of  cloth 
soaked  with  saline  water,  or  with  any  other  liquid 
conductor  whose  electromotive  action  is  insensible. 


Then  the  free  electricity  of  the  zinc  side  wiO  spread  GalTanian. 
itself  over  the  surface  of' the  conductor;  but  bs  the' 
zinc  must  necessarily  always  possess  the  excess  of 
vitreous  electricity  which  its  contact  with  the  copper 
requires,  it  will  draw  a  new  supply  from  the  cc^per, 
and  the  latter  from  the  ground.  All  this  is  but  a 
simple  consequence  of  the  experiment  of  VoHa,  relat- 
ed above. 

Take  now  a  new  piece  of  copper  and  zinc,  nmilar 
to  the  first,  and  afler  having  touched  its  copper  side 
and  insulated  it,  place  this  side  upon  the  moistened 
doth,  as  b  represented  in  fig.  7*  According  to  Volta, 
tw  o  actions  now  begin  }Jirst,T)\e  zinc  side  of  this  second 
piece  preserves  the  excess  of  vitreous  electricity  -f*  1 , 
which  it  acquires  from  its  contact  with  the  copper. 
Second,  The  whole  system  of  the  piece  shares  the  free 
electricity  of  the  cloth,  as  every  other  conducting' 
body  would  do.  The  doth  renews  this  electri- 
dty,  by  drawing  a  supply  from  the  inferior  piece 
of  zinc,  this  latter  from  the  copper,  and  the  copper 
from  the  ground ;  so  that,  after  a  certain  time,  which, 
if  the  conductibility  be  perfect,  must  be  infinitdy 
short,  there  arises  a  state  of  electrical  equilibrium 
where  the  quantities  of  free  electricity  are  such  as  ia 
represented  in  the  following  table : 


Superior  piece. 


Inferior  piece. 


Zinc  side,  Z^  soldered  to  C^, 
Copper  side,  C^,  communi- 
cating with  the  mdsten- 
ed  *doth. 
Zinc  side,  Z  ^  soldered  to  C  ^ , 
Copper  side,  C^^,  communi- 
cating wi^  the  ground. 


+  2 


+  1 
+  1 


On  this  system,  lay  a  second  doth,  then  a  third 
piece  of  copper  and' zinc  in  the  same  manner,  fig.  8 ; 
the  zinc  side  of  this  new  piece  will  preserve  its  excess 
of  vitreous  dectricity  +  1 ;  but,  besides  this,  it  will 
share,  like  every  conducting  body,  the  free  dectridty 
of  the  inferior  pieces,  which  will  be  supplied  at  the 
expence  of  the  ground;  and  when  the  electrical  state 
will  have  become  permanent,  we  shall  have 


Pieces. 


Piece  2. 


Piece  1. 


Zinc  side,  Z,  soldered  to  C5, 
Copper  side,  C.  communi- 
cating with  the  moisten- 
ed doth  Cg, 
Zinc  side,  Zg  soldered  to  Cg, 
Copper  side,  Cg,  communi- 
cating widi  the  moistened 
cloth  Cj, 
Zinc  side,  Z^,  soldered  to  Cj, 
Copper  side,  Cj,  communi- 
cating with  the  ground. 


+  3 


+  2 
+  2 


+  1 
+  1 

+  0 


By  continuing  always  the  superposition  of  pairs  in 
the  same  manner,  the  quantities  of  fr«e  vitreous  dec- 
tridty will  increase  from  the  bottom  to  tiie  top,  in 
an  arithmetical  progression. 

This  theory  supposes  that  the  transmission  of  the 
electricity  through  the  moistened  doths  is  effected 
without  any  diminution.  Such  is  the  case  with  a  per- 
fect degree  of  conductibility.  We  admit,  besides,  that 
the  liquids  interposed  between  the  metallic  dements 
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Gahrammi.  ezdrta  on  them  a  force  which  either  amounts  to  no- 
thing or  16  8o' trifling  as  to  be  entirely  overlooked. 
Finally,  to  pass  from  one  element  to  another^  we  have 
joined  to  ihese  data  a  third,  namely,  that  the  excess  of 
electricity  -f  1,  which  the  zinc  t^d^es  fr(»n  the  cop« 
per,  is  the  same  in  these  two  metals,  whether  they 
are  in  the  natural  state  or  not  This  last  supposition 
is  the  simplest  that  we  can  make.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  supposition  of  which  the  fundamental  expe« 
riments  alx>ve-men^oned  afford  any  proof.  We  have 
heard  it  said  by  Coulomb,  that  he  had  verified  this 
law,  and  that  it  had  appeared  to  him  exact.  It  is 
clear  that  it  cannot  well  be  established  without  the 
aid  of  the  electric  balance,  and  without  measuring 
the  quantities  of  free  electricity  at  different  heights 
m  any  pile ;  but  such  observations  would  be  affect- 
ed by  the  constant  imperfection  in  the  conductibi- 
lity  of  the  humid  conductors^  and  by  several  other 
causes,  which  we  shall  examine  afterwards.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  let  us  for  the  present  admit  the 
equal  difference  in  question,  and  endeavour  to  trace 
the  consequences  by  calculation,  though  this  should 
only  lead  at  first  to  an  approximation. 

First,  then,  if  we  touch  with  one  hand  the  base 
of  the  pile,  and  carry  the  other  hand  to  its  sum- 
mit, all  the  excesses  of  electricity  +  1,  +  2,  +  S, 
of  the  different  pieces,  must  discharge  themselves 
through  the  outgana  into  the  ground.  Supposing 
the  transmission  of  electricity  in  the  interior  o£ 
the  pile  perfectly  free,  or  only  very  rapid  compar- 
ed with  its  transmission  through  the  organs,  this 
discharge  ought  to  produce  a  shock  like  that  of 
the  Leyden  jar;  but  with  this  remarkable  differ- 
ence, that  the  sensation  will  appear  to  continue ;  for 
the  pile  recharging  itself  at  the  expence  of  the 
ground  much  quicker  than  the  organs  of  living 
bodies  can  discharge  it,  the  superior  piece  will  be  al- 
ways almost  as  highly  charged  as  before  the  con- 
tact. Experience  entirely  confirms  these  views; 
and  we  can  also  produce,  in  the  same  manner, 
but  with  infinitely  greater  intensity,  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  taste  and  of  light  which  are  excited  by  a 
single  pair  of  pieces^  and  are  described  in  the  article 
Galvanism,  in  the  Enofclopcedia. 

If  it  be  required  to  discover  in  this  case  the  quan- 
tity of  dectricity  which  forms  the  discharge  at  eve- 
ry contact,  we  have  only  to  take  the  sum  of  the 
quantities  of  electricity,  which,  according  to  the 
preceding  deductions,  exist  in  a  state  of  freedom  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus.  But,  to  simpli- 
fy this  estimate,  we  may  suppose  the  moistened 
cloths  infinitely  thin,  and  neglect  the  quantity  of 
electricity  which  attaches  itself  to  their  exterior 
boimdariee ;  then  the  preceding  quantities,  which  are 
diffused  over  the  surfaces  of  copper  and  of  zinc, 
will  be  the  only  sums  to  be  taken ;  and  the  amount 
will  be  foimd  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  num- 
ber of  pairs,  though  it  will  presently  be  s^een  that  this 
result  is  extremely  enfeebled  by  the  imperfect  oon- 
ductibility  of  the  moistened  bodies  interposed  .be- 
tween the  pairs,  and  throng  which  the  traiMmission 
is  effected. 

We  have  supposed  the  pile  fitted  up  in  the  or- 
der*-<x>pper,  moisturey  sine,  copper,  &c« ;  the  fixvt 
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piece  of  copper  conHnunicadng  with  the  ground.  Galvannm. 
But  we  may  also  arrange  it  in  a  reverse  order, 
namely,  zinc,  copper,  moisture,  zinc^  &c.  by  form-^ 
ing  the  communicaticHi  with  the  ground  and  the 
first  piece  of  zinc.  In  this  case,  the  theory  will 
be  quite  the  same,  only  that  the  unity  +1  will  be< 
come  negative;  or  tlie  quantities  of  free  electrici^ 
ty  will  be  of  a  resinous  nature. 

Instead  oi  laying  the  metallic  plates  above  each 
other,  in  a  vertical  column,  we  may  place  them  ho- 
rizontally and  parallel  to  each  other,  on  insulatii:^ 
supports ;  on  sticks,  for  example^  of  varnished  glass ; 
then,  instead  of  interposing  between  them  pieces  €£ 
cloth,  which  would  with  difficulty  stand  upright,  we 
may  form,  from  the  one  to  the  other,  a  series  of  a 
kind  of  troughs,  of  which  they  become  the  extreme 
boundaries ;  and  into  these  troughs  pour  die  liquids 
which  are  to  serve  as  conductors.  This  is  called  the 
Trough  apparatus,  fig.  9>  Plate  LXXXL*  Wemayalso 
solder  together,  and  end  to  aid,  slips  of  copper  wdof 
zinc,  bent  at  dieir  point  of  junction,  so  that  each  metal 
may  be  plunged  into  a  vase  or  cup  of  glass,  or  of 
porcelain,  partly  filled  with  a  liquid  conductor.  A 
series*  of  similar  vessels  forms  an  electromotive  chain, 
of  which  the  extremities  may  be  brought  circularly 
round  towards  each  other,  for  the  convenience  of 
making  experiments.  Fig.  10.  This  is  what  Volta 
calls  me  apparatus  De  tosses  h  Couronne,  But  in 
whatever  way  this  apparatus  be  arranged,  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  action  is  evidently  the  same ;  and  the 
theory  we  have  explained  apjuies  equally  to  aU. 

Let  us  now  apply  to  the  uppa*  part  of  the  pile, 
or  in  general  to  the  last  plate  of  the  apparatus,  a 
condenser,  the  inferior  plate  <^  which  communicates 
with  the  ground.  Previous  to  the  contact,  this  plate, 
which  we  shall  always  suppose  of  zinc,  possessed  a 
degree  of  free  vitreous  electricity  corresponding  to 
its  rank  in  the  pile.  The  condenser  carries  off  a 
part  of  this,  which  the  zinc  immediately  supplies 
from  the  inferior  piece,  this  from  the  following,  and 
so  on  to  the  last,  which  draws  the  whole  from  the 
ground.  This  movement  must  continue  until  the 
superior  piece  has  re-acquired  the  same  quantity  of 
free  electricity  which  it  possessed  at  first,  and  which 
corresponds  to  its  situation.  Thus  the  conductor 
will  be  charged,  until  the  electricity  spread  over  its 
collecting  plate,  has  the  same  repulsive  force  as  thia 
plate  of  the  pile  with  which  it  is  in  contact* 

Were  the  pile  fitted  up  in  a  contrary  order,  the 
zinc  communicating  with  the  ground,  the  free  elec- 
tricity at  its  summit  would  be  resinous,  and  the 
charge  of  the  condenser  would  be  equal  to  the  pre-> 
ceding,  but  also  resinous :  all  these  results  are  con- 
formable to  observation. 

As  the  electricity  of  the  column  accumulates  in 
the  condenser,  so  it  may  spread  itself  in  the  interior 
of  a  Leydoi  jar,  or  of  an  electrical  battery,  the  ex* 
terior  part  of  which  communicates  with  the  ground; 
and,  as  the  pile,  in  proportion  as  it  discharges,  re- 
charges itsetf  again,  ftcan  the  ground,  the  battery, 
put  m  communication  with  its  insulated  pole,  will 
charge  itself  equally  well,  whatever  be  its  capacity, 
until  the  repulsive  force  of  its  firee  dectrici^  comas 
to  bahmce  that  which  exists  at  the  pole  with  which 
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Galvanism,  it  is  in  contact     If  we  then  withdraw  the  battery^ 
'•^^.''^  it  will  give  a  shock  corresponding  to  this  repulsive 
force ;  and  this  also  is  confirmed  by  experiment. 

In  order  that  the  action  of  the  condenser  on  the  ap- 
paratus, either  of  the  pile  or  the  troughs,  may  be  regu- 
lar, constant,  and  as  powerful  as  possible,  the  greatest 
care  must  be  taken  to  form,  between  its  plates  and 
the  poles  of  tlie  apparatus,  the  most  perfect  communi- 
cations. For  the  quantities  of  free  electricity  being 
excessively  minute,  the  least  obstacle  is  sufficient  to 
stop  them,  or,  at  least,  considerably  to  retard  their 
propagation ;  and  in  that  case  the  condenser  will  take 
much  less  electricity  than  it  would  have  done  if  the 
communications  had  been  perfect.  It  is  even  much 
worse,  if  the  mode  of  communication  is  itself  vari- 
able ;  as  when  we  hold  the  condenser  in  the  Hand, 
and  merely  place  on  the  summit  of  the  pile  the  ex- 
^  tremity  of  a  metallic  wire  fixed  to  its  collecting  plate. 

In  this  case,  if  we  apply  it  several  times  in  succes- 
sion to  the  same  pile,  the  quantities  of  electricity 
with  which  it  is  charged  may  vary  in  an  instant 
from  one  to  three,  or  even  four  times  greater  or  less, 
in  place  of  that  perfect  degree  of  equality  which  we 
would  obtain  with  a  more  uniform  mode  of  commu- 
nication, and  which  is  indeed  absolutely  necessary  to 
discover  the  state  of  the  pile,  and  to  measure  it  with 
exactness. 

The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  appara^ 
tus,  which,  after  many  trials,  we  have  found  the 
most  commodious.  On  a  solid  table,  fix  with  screws 
a  parallelopiped  of  wood  AB,  fig.  11,  covered  with 
tin  foil.  The  extremity  A  of  this  parallelopiped 
carries  a  cone  of  metal,  truncated,  well  polished, 
and  on  which  the  pile  is  laid.  The  other  extre- 
mity B  carries  an  upright  and  moveable  stick  of  me- 
tal TT,  terminated  by  a  metal  plate,  to  which  the 
foot  of  the  condenser  is  firmly  fixed  by  a  metal 
screw.  This  instrument  may  then  be  adjusted  to 
the  height  of  the  pile,  with  which  the  experiments 
are  made  without  altering  the  proper  condition  of  the 
communications.  The  plates  made  use  of  are  all  of 
the  same  dimensions,  and  each  plate  of  zinc  is  strong- 
ly attached,  but  not  soldered,  to  tlie  corresponding 
plate  of  copper,  so  that  the  contact  is  in  this  manner 
always  completely  established  between  them.  We 
have  only,  then,  to  dispose  the  pairs  abov^  each 
other ;  and  when  the  plates  are  new,  those  pairs  may 
be  reckoned  identically  the  same.  As  they  are  also 
perfectly  plane,  the  pile  may  be  easily  enough  erect- 
ed by  placing  them  above  each  other,  without  any 
lateral  supports,  and  by  this  method  we  also  avoid 
that  kind  of  communication  between  the  poles  of  the 
pile,  which  arises^  to  the  great  injury  of  the  appara- 
tus, from  the  imperfect  insulation  of  these  supports. 
Lastly,  to  establish  constantly,  and  in  the  same 
uniform  manner,  the  contact  of  the  condenser  with 
the  top  of  tht  pile,  place  on  this  a  little  cup  of 
iron,  filled  with  mercury,  and  whose  inferior  surface 
is  perfectly  flat :  and  let  us  suppose,  that  the  extre- 
mity of  the  flexible  stick  of  Uie  condenser  is  made 
with  h-on,  as  the  little  cup  itself;  then,  when  the  in- 
strument is  adjusted  to  the  height  of  the  pile,  we 
have  only  to  immerse  the  end  of  this  stick  into  the 
mercury,  by  means  of  a  tube  of  vamiahed  glass,  and 
abandoning  the  stick  to  its  own  elasticity,  we  are 


certain  of  obtaining  a  corAact  as  equal  and  instanta-  GalvantiiB. 
neous  as  possible;  which  may  also  be  still  farther 
prolonged,  to  observe,  if  desired,  the  influence  of 
time  on  the  charge  of  the  condenser.   When  the  stick 
is  taken  oiit  of  the  mercUry,  we  raise  the  collecting 
plate  quite  parallel  to  itself,  and  touch  it  with  the  fixed 
insulated  ball  of  the  electrical  balance.     (See  Elec- 
TniciTY,  Supplement)     We  replace  this  in  its  glass 
case,  and  the  moveable  disk  of  the  balance,  which 
may  be  supposed  in  its  natural  state,  touching  it,  is 
immediately  repelled  to  a  certain  distance,  which  we 
can  observe ;  or  still  better,  we  may  turn  the  thread 
of  suspension,  until  the  disk  is  brought  to  a  fixed  dis- 
tance from  the  sphere.     Whichever  way  we  adopt, 
as  the  disk  will  become  electrified  by  the  contact  at 
the  expence  of  the  ball,  the  angle  of  torsion  will  mea- 
sure the  square  of  the  quantity  of  electricity  com- 
municated to  the  ball  by  the  condenser,  and  to  this 
last  by  the  pile,  and  we  shall  then  be  enabled  to  esti- 
mate this  quantity  very  exactly.     In  using  this  me- 
thod, we  always  obtain,  by  a  series  of  consecutive  ex- 
periments, results  that  agree  perfectly  with  each  other  ; 
which  is  far  from  taking  place,  when  we  neglect  the 
precautions  to  ensure  the  perfection  and  the  identity 
of  the  contact  of  the  condenser :  it  is  evident,  besides, 
that  the  same  disposition  of  the  condenser  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  apparatus  of  troughs. 

By  comparing,  in  this  manner,  me  charges  obtain- 
ed from  piles  of  the  same  number  of  plates^  con- 
structed with  moistened  conductors  of  difiefent 
kinds,  we  find,  that  water,  weak  acids,  the  greater 
number  of  saline  solutions,  the  substances  in  general 
whose  conductibility  is  powerful,  give,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  judged,  the  same  quantities  of  free  electricity, 
and  give  it  also  by  a  contact  to  our  senses  instanta- 
neous. We  may  even,  with  most  of  these  conductors, 
increase  or  diminish  extremely  the  extent  of  their 
sur&ces,  without  producing  any  sensible  variation  in 
the  charge  of  the  condenser,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
facility,  almost  infinite,  which  tlieir  surfaces  present 
to  the  transmission  of  the  electrical  currents.  But  this 
is  sufficient  to  prove,  in  every  case,  agreeably  to  the 
opinion  of  Volta,  that  they  only  act  the  pari  of  con- 
ductors, and  that  their  contact,  or  their  chemical  ac- 
tion, is  not  the  determining  cause  of  the  production 
of  the  electricity.  With  some  liquids,  however,  we 
find  the  charges  unequal  with  the  same  number  of 
plates,  whether  that  they  weaken  too  much  the  con- 
ductibilitv  by  their  interposition,  as  will  J5e  presently 
explained ;  or  that  they  exert  an  electromotive  action 
peculiar  to  themselves,  or  to  the  combinations  which 
they  form  with  the  other  parts  of  the  apparatus :  all 
these  varieties  presented  themselves  in  the  numerous 
experiments  made  by  philosophers  during  the  first  pe- 
riod of  the  invention  of  the  dectromotive  apparatus. 

In  the  preceding  discussion,  we  have  always  sup- 
posed, that  the  electromotive  apparatus  communi- 
cates by  its  base  with  the  ground,  from  which  it 
may  draw  all  the  supplies  of  nree  electricity  necessa- 
ry for  the  equilibrium  of  its  parts.  But,  if  we  con- 
ceive all  the  pieces  which  compose  it  to  be  placed 
originally  on  an  insulator,  and  that  the  column  it- 
self^ and  the  observer  who  arranges  it,  were  insulat- 
ed during  the  time  of  putting  them  together,  then  the 
quantities  of  free  electricity,  necessary  for  the  equiU- 
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GalriAttim  brittm^  could  not  be  derived  from  the  ground^  and 
the  pile  would  now  supply  them  of  itself  by  the  de* 
composition  of  the  natund  electricities  of  its  plates* 
The  zinc  pole  would  acquire  an  excess  of  free  vi-' 
treous  electricity,  balanced  by  an  equal  excess  of 
resinous  electricity  at  the  pole  of  copper  ;  and  from 
these  extremes  the  quantities  of  free  electricity  would 
go  on  diminishing  to  the  middl^  of  the  column^ 
which  would  be  in  a  state  of  neutrality.  It  is  ol> 
viQUSj  in  fact,  that  in  .this  manner  the  conditions 
which  produce  the  equal  differences  of  one  piece  from 
another  would  still  be  observed;  and  the  pieces  would 
preserve,  in  respect  to  their  quantities  of  electricity, 
the  same  rank  we  have  assigned  them  in  the  unin-» 
sulated  apparatus.  These  considerations  are  confirm- 
ed  by  experiment,  at  least  in  their  general  results ;  for 
all  piles,  even  those  which  have  been  at  first  erected  in 
communication  with  the  ground,  pass  into  the  state  we 
have  here  described,  when  they  are  placed  on  an  in- 
sulator of  very  small  dimensions.  The  air,  in  fact, 
'which  touches  them,  gradually  carrying  off,  in  this 
case^  their  free  electricity,  they  cannot  be  recharged, 
but  at  their  own  expence ;  and  the  result  of  this  de« 
composition  of  their  natural  electricities  is  the  only 
portion  which  remains,  afler  their  supply  of  electrici- 
ty drawn  from  the  ground  is  at  lengUi  spent  by  the 
effect  of  the  air.  In  this  state,  the  indications  of  the 
electrometer  at  the  two  piles  are  very  weak,  and 
even  the  most  powerful  cpndensers  are  not  sensibly 
charged.  .  Such  an  effect  is  the  more  worthy  of  re- 
mark, as  it  does  not  accord  with  the  theory  of  the 
equilibrium  by  equal  differences.  This  theory  shows, 
indeed,  that  die  charge  of  the  condenser  in  the  insu- 
lated pile  must  be  less  than  in  that  which  is  not  in- 
sulated ;  but  the  proportion  which  it  would  point  <mt 
is  very  far  from  approaching  that  extreme  degree  <^ 
weakness,  which  experience  indicates* 

By  reflecting  on  this  discordance,  we  are  led  to 
thuik  that  the  electrical  action  of  the  electromotive 
apparatus  may  probably  be  owing^  not  merely  to  the 
quantities  of  free  electricity  which  appear  on  its  ele- 
ments, as  Volta  supposed,  but  that  there  may  exist 
in  it  at  the  same  time  a  very  great  quantity  of 
latent  electricity;  and  as  this  consideration  would 
greatly  alter  the  light  in  which  the  action  of  the  pUe 
ought  to  be  viewed,  we  shall  here  explain  it  more 
particularly. 

Let  us  first  recollect  the  fundamental  experiments 
of  Volta  on  the  production  of  electricity,  by  the 
simple  contact  of  two  insulated  metals.  What  do 
these  show  ? — That  there  is  then  manifested  upcrn 
each  of  them  a  certain  quantity  of  free  electriaty, 
and  that  it  consists  of  two  opposite  kinds.  But  does 
it  follow  from  this,  that  these  small  Quantities  are 
the  only  ones  which -are  really  developed.^  Un- 
doubtecUy  not ;  and  the  decomposition  of  the  natural 
electricities  of  the  two  plates  during  the  contact 
might  be  enormous,  without  producing  any  other 
external  indications  than  those  that  have  been  observ- 
ed. Hence,  we  see  very  often  that  the  two  sides  of 
a  thin  plate  of  glass,  coated  with  metal,  may  be  charg- 
ed widi  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  electricity, 
although  tJie  portions  set  at  liberty,  and  exerting  their 
repulsive  force  on  the  electrometer»  are  very  trifling. 


In  this  view,  two  plates  of  sine  and  of  copper,  GalTuitm. 
brought  into  contact,  would  exactly  resemble  a  si-  -  ~ 
milar  plate  of  glass,  after  we  have  insulated  it,  and 
after  the  absorbing  action  of  the  air  has  equalized 
the  repulsive  powers  of  its  two  sides.  Only,  in  place 
of  the  insulating  stratum  of  ^glass  which  prevents 
the  two  electricities  from  reuniting,  there  will  be 
in  the  metals  the  electromotive  forces,  which  will 
retain  the  two  electricities  on  each  side  of  the  surface 
(^contact ;  the  electrometer  and  the  balance  will  then 
render  sensible  only  those  portions  of  electricity  which 
are  set  at  liberty  from  the  two  sides  of  this  surface ; 
and  the  total  quantities  of  disguised  electricities  will 
only  become  manifest  at  the  moment  we  form  a  di- 
rect communication  between  the  plates,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  Leyden  jar,  or  electrified  plate  of 
glass. 

The  electrical  state  of  the  electromotive  apparatus 
will  thus  be  exactly  similar  to  a  heated  toiurmaiin ;  or, 
to  take  a  more  obvious  example,  it  will  be  similar  to 
that  of  an  electrical  pile  formed  by  a  mass  of  seve- 
ral plates  of  glass,  coated  with  metal,  and  of  which 
the  opposite  faces,  parallel  to  each  otiier,  conmiuni- 
cate  by  metallic  conductors.  Fig.  12.  An  apparatus, 
indeed,  constructed  in  t^is  manner,  being  charged 
with  ordinary  electricity,  presents,  both  in  theory 
and  in  fact,  an  exact  representation  of  the  electrical 
phenomena  which  the  electromotive  apparatus  pro-  * 
duces,  whether  one  of  its  poles  communicates  with 
the  ground,  or  is  in  a  state  of  insulation ;  and  if  it 
does  not  exert  the  same  power  of  decomposition  on 
xdiemical  combinations,  it  is  very  probable  that  this 
arises  front  the  impossibility  of  rediarging  its  elec- 
trical poles  instantaneously  and  continually,  in  pro- 
porticm  as  diey  discharge  themselves  along  the  sub- 
stances througn  which  the  electrical  currents  pass ;  a 
faculty  which  the  electromotive  apparatus  possesses 
of  itself,  when  the  humid  conductors,  which  sepa- 
rate its  metallic  elements,  present  a  sufficiently  open 
passage  for  the  transmission  of  the  electricity.  This 
view  of  the  electromotive  apparatus  will  enable  us 
to  conceive  how  it  can  excite  such  violent  commo- 
tions, and,  above  all,  those  chemical  phenomena 
whidi  we  cah  only  produce,  by  accumulating  con- 
siderable quantities  of  electricity,  either  with  batte- 
ries, or  by  means  of  extremely  fine  points,  as  has 
been  done  by  Dr  Wollaston.  This  great  energy  will 
not  be  at  all  surprising,  since  a  very  great  quantity 
of  electricity  would  thus  appear  to  be  also  operating 
in  the  chemical  action  of  the  electromotive  apparatus. 
Lastly,  it  will  be  understood,  why  piles,  even  the 
most  powerftd,  when  they  are  insulated  at  their  base, 
scarcely  communicate  any  sensible  electricity  to  the 
condenser,  while  they  give  charges  of  considerable 
power,  and  which  even  emit  sparks,  if  we  make  one 
of  their  poles  communicate  instantaneously  with  the 
grouncL  For  the  charges  of  the  condenser,  as  they 
are  indicated  by  calculation  for  these  two  circum- 
stances, would  bear 'to  each  other  an  extreme  dispro- 
portion, which  is  not  the  case  according  to  the  first 
view  of  the  subject. 

Having  thus  examined  the  electrical  phenomena, 
which  the  Voltaic  apparatus  produces  in  consequence 
of  the  electromodve  action  alone  of  the  metals  which 
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6alv«nitm.  compocte  it^  let  us  now  inquire  into  the  modiAcations 
^tfaat  the  more  or  leM  perfect  oonducdbility  of  the 
humid  bodies  which  separate  them  must  occaaioii 
in  these  effects. 

In  the  first  place,  if  these  bodies,  in  their  contact 
with  the  metals,  exert  a  sensible  electromotive  ao« 
tion,  they  wiU  modify  the  electric^  state  of  every  pair 
of  metal  plates,  as  well  by  the  very  existence  of  the 
new  portion  of  electricity  which  they  devdope,  as  by 
the  changes  which  hence  result  in  the  conditions  of 
the  electrical  equilibrium  of  each  pair ;  but  whenever 
the  electromotive  action  of  these  bodies  shall  become 
known  or  determined,  their  influence  will  then  only 
form  an  additional  element  to  join  to  the  considera*. 
tions  which  we  have  already  employed ;  and  the  new 
state  of  electricfd  equilibrium  which  must  now  be  es- 
tablished in  the  column  will  be  determined  precisely 
in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  application  of  the 
same  process  of  reasoning. 

But,  besides  the  conditional  modifications  which 
may  thus  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  con- 
ducting liquids  themselves,  there  are  others  in 
some  measure  mevitable,  and  which  arise  from  the 
changes  that  the  various  constitution,  or  the  pro- 
gressive alteration  of  the  humid,  conductors  intro- 
duce, either  in  their  electromotive  faculty,  or  in  the 
rapidity  of  the  transmission  of  the  electricity.  As 
the  current  of  electricity,  excited  by  the  Voltaic 
apparatus,  acts  on  the  bocues  through  which  it  passes, 
and  oh^  attacks  and  decomposes  them  (as  is  shown 
in  the  article  Galvanism)  ;  it  must  also,  by  the  same 
power,  act  upon  all  the  decomposible  bodies  which 
enter  into  the  construction  of  its  own  system ;  so  that 
it  becomes  indispensable  to  examine,  by  experiment, 
the  nature,  the  extent,  and  the  consequences  of  this 
action. 

Among  the  phenomena  which  it  produces,  the 
first  to  be  examined,  because  it  is  the  most  gene- 
ral, b  a  rapid  absorption  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
around  the  apparatus.  This  may  be  rendered  ap- 
parent, in  a  very  simple  manner,  by  placing  a  ver- 
tical pile  upon  a  support  surrounded  wiu  water, 
and  covering  it  with  a  cylindrical  jar  of  glass,  which 
also  dips  into  the  water  at  its  base.  See  fig.  13.  In 
a  few  instants,  the  water  will  be  seen  to  rise  in  the 
interior  of  the  jar,  especially  if  we  form  the  com- 
munication between  the  two  poles  of  the  pile  by 
metal  wires,  so  as  to  direct  tlm>ugh  them  the 
drculation  of  the  electricity:  when  no  communi-* 
cation  is  formed,  the  absorption  still  goes  on,  but 
with  much  greater  slowness.  In  every  case,  in 
more  or  less  time,  according  to  the  volume  of  the 
pile,  and  the  quantity  of  air  which  surrounds  it,  the 
absorption  ceases,  and  the  air  remaining  under  the 
jar  presents  no  more  traces  of  oxygen.  This  phe* 
nomenon  was  discovered  by  MM.  Biot  and  Frederic 
Cuvier,  when  the  electromotive  apparatus  became 
first  known  in  France. 

But,  by  a  fine  observation  of  Dr  WoUaston,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  proceed  farther,  and  to  penetrate 
into  its  cause.  It  consists,  without  doubt,  in  the  af« 
finity  of  oxvgen,  for  the  sur&oes  electrified  vitre- 
ously,  as  the  sine  elements  of  the  pile  are;  and  it 
is,  in  fact,  these  elements  which  are  fi^und  to  be 
oiydized.    The  effect  ia  peculiarly  strong  and  last* 


Ing  when  the  pile  is  placed  under  a  jar  filled  widk 
pure  oxygen.  In  diat  case,  the  effect  on  the  or- 
gans, if  tried,  u  found  to  i)e  prohmged  fiur  beyond 
the  time  it  would  have  lasted  m  common  air ;  and, 
in  this  last  case,  when  the  pile,  having  absorbed  all 
the  oxygen,  is  surrounded  by  on  atmoif^iere  of  aJBOte, 
and  its  energy  now  appears  completely  extingnisli-^ 
ed,  the  letting  in  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  ia 
sufficient  to  revive  it. 

When  we  separate  the  elonents  of  the  piles  whidb 
have  been  thus  kept  in  action  daring  several  hours, 
or  even  days,  under  a  cover  which  prevents  the  re- 
newal of  die  atmospheric  air,  and  having  a  constant 
communication  kept  up  between  their  poles,  we  find 
that  the  metidhc  plates  which  compose  them  adhere 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  intermediate  moistened 
doths,  with  so  great  a  force,  that  it  is  diflicajt  to 
separate  them.  When  this  is  done,  we  observe 
that  the  chemical  action  of  the  pile  appears  to  have 
reacted  on  it,  and  produced  remarkable  alterationa 
on  its  own  elements.  If  the  pile  has  been  rata- 
ed,  according  to  the  order,  ainc,  moisture,  cofpper, 
ainc,  &C.  fig.  14,  and  placed  on  its  ainc  base, 
we  observe  invariably  that  particles  deta^ed  from 
the  inferior  sine  plate  have  been  carried  to,  tmd 
have  fixed  themselves  on  the  plate  of  copper*above 
it,  while  particles  of  copper  have  been  tran^KMlcd 
to  the  superior  zinc,  and  so  on  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  column.  If  the  situation  of  the  pile 
is  the  reverse,  namely,  copper,  moisture,  ainc,  cop- 
per. Sic  fig.  15,  the  copper  descends  upon  the 
ainc,  which  is  below  it,  and  the  sine  on  the  copper, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  tc^  of  the  colttasn«  The 
direction  of  the  transport  along  the  pile  is  reversed, 
but  it  remains  the  same  relatively  to  the  order  <^the 
elements  of  which  the  iqpparatus  is  composed. 

According  to  this  arrangement,  the  ainc,  in  order 
to  reach  the  copper,  must  necessarily  pass  through 
the  small  piece  of  moistened  dolh  which  sep^ 
rates  them.  In  piles  where  the  oommunicatioD  be* 
tween  the  two  poles  is  not  formed,  this  transmiasion 
does  not  sensibly  take  place ;  the  surfiue  of  the  cop* 
per  remains  smooth,  and  that  of  the  sine,  which  ia 
opposite  to  it,  is  only  covered  with  minute  black 
lines,  which  follow  the  direction  of  the  threads  of 
the  doth.  When  the  communication  has  been  esta« 
blished  for  a  short  time,  some  particles  of  oxide  be* 
gin  to  pass,  and  attach  themselves  to  the  corner  ; 
and,  if  the  action  of  the  pile  is  strong,  the  sumee  of 
the  copper  is  at  last  entirely  covered ;  then  die  che^ 
macal  and  physiological  action  of  the  pile  ceases,  ei- 
ther because  the  oxide  of  sine  deposited  on  the  cop* 
per  exerts  on  it  an  electromotive  action,  whidi  ba- 
lances that  of  the  metallic  ainc,  toudutig  it  on  its 
other  side;  or  because  the  interposition  of  this  stra* 
tum  of  oxide  presents  too  great  an  obstade  to  the 
transmission  of  the  electricity ;  or  lastly,  what  ia 
most  probable,  because  these  two  effects  oombine 
their  influence  at  the  same  time. 

Sometimes  the  oxide  of  sine,  after  having  passed 
through  the  piece  of  doth,  restores  itsdf  on  the 
copper  to  the  metallic  state.  Then  the  element  on 
which  this  predpitation  falls  loses  all  its  dectromo* 
tive  force,  me  copper  being  then  in  contact  between 
two  pieces  of  sine 
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GilYininD.  The  motion  of  transport  being  directed  from  the 
line  to  tke  copper^  through  the  moistened  eonduo- 
tors ;  when  the  copper  attaches  itself  to  the  sine, 
this  always  takes  place  on  the  sides  of  their  imme- 
diate contact  with  each  other.  If  the  copper  then 
adheres  to  the  sinc^  it  preserves  its  metallic  polish. 
Sometimes  brass  is  fonned.  These  revivals  of  the  me* 
tal  do  not  take  place  when  the  communication  is  not 
established  between  the  extremities  of  the  pile :  it  is 
also  necessary  for  their  production^  that  the  doths 
be  not  too  thick,  nor  of  too  compact  a  texture. 

Such,  we  believe,  are  the  first  of  the  phenomena 
of  transport  which  have  been  observed  with  the 
electromotive  apparatus,  and  which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Messrs  Biot  and  F.  Cuvier;  they  are 
particularly  sensible  in  piles  composed  c^  plates  ai 
a  very  small  diameter ;  the  reaction  of  these  piles 
upon  themselves  is  incomparably  stronger  and  quick- 
er than  that  of  piles  of  lurge  {^tes. 

All  these  changes  within  die  pile  being  well  esta- 
blished, we  must  inquire  what  influence  they  can 
have  on  the  electrical  state,  and  consequently  on  the 
chemical  permanence  of  the  electromotive  apparatus. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  by 
which  the  chemical  agency  of  the  pile  is  augmented. 
It  is  clear,  that  this  increase  would  not  take  place  if 
the  conductibility  of  the  pile  were  perfect ;  for  each  of 
its  elements  would,  in  that  case,  instantly  draw  from 
the  ground,  by  direct  transmission,  the  quantity  of 
electricity  necessary  for  the  rank  which  it  occupies. 
But  the  preceding  eneriments  diow  that  such  an  ef- 
fect is  quite  ideal ;  and  however  useful  this  view  of  the 
casemay  at  first  be,  to  illustrate  more  clearly  the  increase 
of  electricity  whidi  arises  from  the  superposition  of 
pairs  of  metallic  plates,  we  must  modify  these  ab- 
stractions by  introducing  the  drcumstanoe  of  an  inu- 
perfect  cmiauctibility,  in  order  tohave  a  complete  idea 
of  the  pile  as  it  is  really  in  oar  power  to  construct  it. 

According  to  the  notions  of  Volta,  the  oxygen  can 
only  operate  by  fonning  a  more  intimate  communi- 
cation between  the  metallic  elements  of  the  pile ; 
binding  them,  as  it  were,  by  oxidation  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  imperfectly  conducting  cloths  whidi  sepa- 
rate them ;  and  no  doubt  this  adherence  may  con- 
tribute to  augment  the  conductibili^,  especially  in 
the  beginning  of  the  action.  But  when  this  action 
becomes,  so  strong  that  the  whole  pile  only  forms,  as 
it  were,  a  solid  mass ;  when  the  moistened  doths  in- 
terposed between  tfie  plates  are  dried ;  when  all  the 
oxygen  which  surrounds  the  pile  is  absorbed,  and 
its  diemical  agency  seems  altogether  extinct^— what 
new  degree  of  adherence  can  the  introduction  of  a 
new  (quantity  of  oxygen  instantaneously  produce? 
Does  It  not  nither  seem  that  this  oxygen  revives  the 
jrile,  by  insinuating  itself  between  the  pieces  of  dolh, 
and  carrying  to  each  plate  of  zinc  with  which  it  com- 
bines, tifte  quantity  of  electricity  that  this  plate  re- 
quires for  its  redmrge,  according  to  the  rank  which 
it  occupies  ?  The  electrical  state  of  the  plates  becomes 
then  the  same  as  if  they  had  drawn  their  dectricity 
from  the  ground ;  they  recover  their  losses  with  the 
same  rapidity;  and  the  diemical  action  of  the  pile 
begins  again  to  exert  itself  as  before  the  diying  of 
the  humid  conductors. 

But  if  it  be  the  oxygen  whidi  furnishes  the  dec- 


tridty  to  the  ainc»  whence  does  it  derive  this  eleo-  Gd? sutm. 
trici^  itself?  Is  the  latter  disengaged  in  its  com- 
bination with  the  sine,  and  do  w  diemical  phe- 
nomena in  general  whidi  take  place  within  the  pile 
produce  the  dectridty  for  which  they  have  occa- 
sion? Delicate  experiments  made  on  this  subject 
with  the  dectrical  balance  prove,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  dectricity  whidi  can  arise  in  this  man- 
ner, is  incomparably  smaller  than  that  which  really 
circulates  in  the  apparatus ;  the  oxygen,  therefore^ 
which  surrounds  it  cannot  prolong  the  action  of  a 
pile,  but  by  serving  itself  as  a  conductor  between  the 
metallic  elements  whidi  compose  it ;  and  the  follow- 
ing is  the  mode  in  which  we  may  concdve  this  com- 
municaition  to  take  place. 

Conceive  a  pile  raised  in  the  order-— copper,  sine, 
moisture,  and  make  it  communicate  with  the  ground 
by  its  copper  base.  In  the  state  of  equilibrium  all 
the  pieces  of  this  pile  will  have  an  excess  of  vitreous 
electridty  depending  upon  the  rank  which  they  oc- 
cupy. If  we  toudi  Sie  upper  piece,  the  excess  which 
it  possesses  will  run  out  into  the  ground,  and  it 
win  tend  to  re-supply  itself  from  die  inferior  pieces 
across  the  humid  conductors.  But  these  conductors 
not  being  perfect,  a  certain  time  is  necessary  for  this 
effect;  and  if  we  repeat  the  discharge  before,  the  re- 
storation has  been  completdy  made,  the  upper  pieee 
will  take  vitreous  electricity  from  the  piece  of  copper 
which  it  immediately  touches,  so  that  the  latter  will 
acquire  an  excess  <^  resinous  dectridty ;  and  the 
same  thing  will  happen,  more  or  less,  to  dl  the  me* 
tallic  pairs  which  compose  the  pile. 

This  being  established,  introduce  now  round  the 
plates  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen.  According  to  Dr 
Wollaston's  experiments,  this  oxygen  wiU  be  attract- 
ed by  all  the  pieces  of  xinc  that  are  in  the  vi- 
treons  state;  it  will  combine  then  with  their  sub- 
stance in  consequence  of  its  affinity  for  them,  and  of 
the  dectrical  iimuenoe  whidi  produces  it.  But  the 
oxide  of  zinc  which  results  will,  in  its  turn,  be  attract- 
ed towards  the  surfiice  of  the  upper  piece  of  copper, 
which  the  imperfection  of  the  oMiductors  leaves  m  a 
resinous  state ;  it  will  carry  then  to  this  piece  the 
vitreous  electridty  of  the  metallic  zinc  which  it 
abandons ;  and  tins  motion  of  transport  continued 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  pile,  will  re-estab- 
lish the  transmission  of  dectridty.  The  same  thing 
would  still  happen  in  a  pile  communicating  with  the 
ground  bv  its  summit  <^  zinc,  because  the  imperfect 
state  of  the  conductors  will  allow,  in  the  same  mai^ 
ner,  the  metallic  dements  to  acquire  opposite  states 
of  dectrid^. 

This  explanation,  whidi  we  owe  to  Sir  H.  Davy, 
af^lies  equally  well  to  all  the  other  diemicd  decon^- 
positions  whidi  go  on  within  the  pile.  The  pro- 
ducts which  result,  attracted  towards  die  differently 
dectrified  sur&ces,  transport  along  with  thqn  the 
dectridty  of  these  surfaces,  and  produce  directly  the 
same  result  which  would  arise  from  a  perfect  con- 
ductibility. 

All  the  modifications  then  which  occur  in  the  che- 
mical condition  of  the  humid  conductors,  must  be  ex^ 
pected  to  influence  the  action  of  the  pile,  and  even 
the  quantity  of  electridty  which  it  ooromimicates  to 
the  condenser  by  a  simple  omtact ;  hence  the  dif- 
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GalvanisiD.  ferenoes  which  the  same  piles  present  at  different  pe- 
riods of  their  action ;  and  this  ought  also  to  have  an 
influence  on  their  change  of  power  according  to  the 
number  of  pairs  of  plates  employed. 

The  progressive  and  inevittl^le  decline  in  the  power 
of  electromotive  machines  constructed  with  humid 
conductors^  has  given  rise^  among  philosophers^  to 
a  vast  number  of  attempts  to  discover  some  con- 
struction of  a  pile  with  idl  its  conductors  perfectly 
dry.  Hitherto  their  efforts  have  been  vain^  or  at 
least  the  piles  thus  formed  have  never  possessed  a 
conductibility  sufficient  for  the  production  of  che- 
mical decompositions^  the  principal  object  for  which 
a  permanent  apparatus  is  to  be  desired. 

In  this  respect,  Volta  discovered  among  metallic 
substances  a  very  remarkable  relation,  Vhich  ren- 
ders the  construction  of  a  pile  with  these  substances 
alone,  impossible.  This  we  shall  now  explain  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  Volta,  but  without  liaving 
had  any  opportunity  of  verifying  it  ourselves. 

If  the  metals  be  arranged  in  the  following  order, — 
silver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  each  of  them 
will  become  vitreous  by  its  contact  with  tliat  which 
precedes  it,  and  resinous  by  its  contact  with  that 
which  follows  It.  The  vitreous  electricity  will  then 
pass  from  the  silver  to  the  copper,  from  the  copper 
to  the  iron,  from  the  iron  to  the  tin,  and  so  on. 

Now,  the  above  mentioned  property  consists  in  this, 
that  the  electromotive  force  of  the  silver  upon  the  zinc 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  electromotive  forces  of  the 
metals  which  are  situated  between  them  in  the  series ; 
so  thats  in  bringing  them  into  contact  in  this  order,  or 
in  any  other  whatever,  the  extreme  metals  will  always 
be  in  the  same  state  as  if  they  had  touched  each  other 
directly.  Hence,  if  we  suppose  any  number  of  ele- 
ments thus  arranged,  the  extremities  of  which,  for 
example,  may  be  silver  and  zinc,  the  same  result 
will  be  obtained,  as  if  the  elements  had  only  been 
formed  of  these  two  metals ;  that  is;  the  effect,  if  any, 
will  be  the  same  as  what  would  be  produced  by  a 
single  element. 

The  preceding  property,  so  far  as  we  yet  know, 
extends  to  all  solid  bodies,  which  are  very  good  con- 
ductors, but  does  not  subsist  between  tliem  and 
liquids;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  en- 
abled to  construct  the  pile  by  the  interposition  of 
the  latter.  Hence  arises  the  division  which  Volta 
made  of  conductors,  into  two  classes,  the  first  com- 
prising solid  bodies,  the  second  liquids,  and  we  can- 
not yet  construct  the  apparatus  of  the  column,  with- 
out a  due  combination  of  both.  With  the  first  alone 
it  is  impossible,  and  with  tlie  second,  we  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  mutual  actions  of  the 
bodies  that  compose  it,  to  decide  whether  it  is  possi- 
ble or  not  This  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be 
the  case,  for  nature  itself  really  presents  us  with 
liquid  piles  in  the  electrical  apparatus  of  certain  spe- 
cies of  fishes,  particularly  the  torpedo.  This  ap- 
paratus, situated  near  the  stomach  of  the  animal, 
is  composed  of  a  multitude  of  tubes,  ranged  side  by 
side,  and  filled  witli  a  particular  liquid.  It  appears 
that  the  animal  can  put  this  pile  into  action  at  will, 
and  it  can  then  communicate  real  electric  shocks  to 
the  living  bodies  which  it  touches. 

If  we  have  not  been  able,  however,  to  form  a  Vol- 


taic apparatus  absolutely  dry,  and  possesnnga  strong  GilnBiB. 
power  of  decomposition,  we  may,  at  least,  obtain  one  ^^^^^ 
whose  action,  though  in  truth  very  weak,  is  of  very 
long  duration ;  such  is  the  pile  whidi  Mr  Hachette  hu 
constructed  with  pairs  of  metallic  plates,  separated  by 
a  simple  layer  of  farinaceous  paste,  mixed  with  marine 
salt  When  this  layer  is  dried,  die  moisture  which 
it  attracts  from  the  atmosphere  renders  it  sufficiently 
conducting,  to  admit  the  ne-establishment  of  the  elec- 
trical equilibrium  aniong  the  metallic  elements,  in  a 
period  of  time  quite  imperceptible.  It  then  charges 
the  condenser  by  a  simple  contact,  to  our  senses  in- 
stantaneous; and  it  preserves  this  property  for  whole 
months  and  years,  which  renders  it  a  real  electro- 
phorus ;  but  it  excites  neither  shock  nor  taste,  nor 
chemical  action.  Mr  Zamboni  has  also  constructed 
a  pile,  the  electrical  effect  of  which  appears  to  be  very 
durable.  He  composes  it  with  discs  of  paper,  gilt 
or  silvered  on  one  of  their  sides,  and  covered  on  the 
other  with  a  layer  of  pulverized  oxide  of  manganese. 
In  the  superposition  of  these  discs,  then,  the  pairs  of 
metal  plates  are  formed  of  silver  or  gold  in  contact  with 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  the  interposed  paper  serves 
as  the  conductor.  Hence  arises  a  very  wefk  trans- 
.  mission  of  electricity.  With  tliis  system  we  obtain 
signs  of  the  electrical  influence  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  the  pile  of  paste;  but  neither  chemical  action  nor 
shock,  nor  even  taste.  This  last  class  of  phenome- 
na, tlien,  requires  a  more  rapid  re-estabhshment  of 
tlie  electrical  equilibrium ;  and  to  demonstrate  the 
extreme  effects  of  its  retardation,  Mr  fiiot  construct- 
ed piles  in  which  discs  of  nitrate  of  potash,  melt- 
ed by  heat,  were  substituted  for  the  moistened  body ; 
then  the  conductibility  was  so  weak>  that  the  con- 
denser took  a  sensible  time  to  charge  itself,  and 
continued  charging  more  and  more  until  a  certain 
limit,  which  was  the  same  as  with  the  most  power- 
ful piles  having  the  same  number  of  pairs  of  plates. 
From  the  observed  law  of  these  charges,  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  initial  quantity  of  electricity  com- 
municated by  such  a  pile  to  the  condenser,  in  an 
infinitely  small  portion  of  time,  is  inoomparahly 
less  than  with  the  ordinary  piles;  and,  as  it  is 
these  initial  charges  which  produce  chemical  de- 
compositions when  the  communicfition  is  formed 
between  the  two  poles,  we  may  understand  why 
these  piles,  where  the  conductibility  is  very  weak, 
do  not  produce  these  phenomena,  and  excite  neither 
chemical  action,  nor  taste,  nor  shocks.  This  con- 
sideration of  the  initial  velocities  affords  a  very  sim- 
ple explanation  of  a. great  number  of  phenomena, 
apparently  very  puzzling.  They  show,  for  example, 
why  the  apparatus  with  cups,  fiUed  with  a  weak 
acid,  exerts,  at  the  moment  it  begins  its  action,  a  very 
intense  power  of  decomposition,  which  is  quickly 
weakened ;  and,  ailer  an  inconsiderable,  interval  of 
time,  seems  almost  extinct,  though  the  condenser  a^ 
plied  to  its  columns  is  always  charged  by  a  single 
contact,  with  the  same  quantity  of  electricity.  This 
is  owing  to  the  contact,  although  very  short,  not 
being  altogedier  instantaneous.  It  may  seem  so  to 
us,  although  the  rapidity  of  the  charge,  during  Uie 
instant  it  lasts,  may  have  suffered  enormous  varia- 
tions. The  final  equality  of  this  charge,  then,  af- 
fords no  information  as  to  the  progressive  law  by 
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Galvanitm.  which  it  has  been  formed ;  and  does  not  prove  that 
"^  "^ ''  this  law  is  similar  or  diffisrent.  But  the  more  or 
less  intense  power  of  decomposition  produced  by  the 
electrical  current  is  a  much  clearer  proof  of  its 
rapidity ;  because  these  decompositions  depend  at 
once  on  the  absolute  quantities  of  electricity  tnins- 
tnitted^  and  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  succes* 
sively  furnished  by  the  apparatus,  in  proportion  as 
the  circle  of  conductors  through  which  it  passes  dis- 
charges it  continually. 

This  unequal  velocity  of  the  electric  current^  in 
different  Voltaic  piles,  or  in  the  same  apparatus  at 
different  periods,  may  be  rendered  in  a  manner  pal- 
pable by  the  following  experiment:  Having  form- 
ed a  pile  wher»the  conductors  are  layers  of  farina- 
ceous paste,  insulate  it  on  a  cake  of  resin,  and  make 
its  two  poles  communicate  by  means  of  a  prism  of  al- 
kaline soap,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  two  conduct- 
ing wires  attached  to  these  poles  are  sunk,  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  points  of  insertion  may  be  always 
asunder.  The  soap  will  now  be  seen  to  conduct  the 
electricity  sufficiently  well  to  discharge  completely 
the  poles  of  the  pile,  in  proportion  as  they  are  re- 
charged by  the  decomposition  of  the  natural  electri- 
cities of  the  discs ;  for  all  electrical  tension  will  com- 
pletely disappear  from  these  poles ;  and,  if  a  con- 
denser be  applied  to  them,  it  will  not  charge  itself  in 
any  degree,  whether  the  pile  be  insulat^,  or  the 
communication  be  even  formed,  through  the  medium 
of  the  most  perfect  conductors,  between  the  soap  or 
the  discs  and  the  ground.  But,  if  the  same  piece 
of  soap  be  interposed  between  the  two  poles  of  a  pile 
of  equal  tension,  constructed  with  a  good  liquid  con- 
ductor, such,  for  example,  as  a  solution  of  muriate 
of  soda,  it  will  not  be  capable  of  completely  dis- 
charging it  as  fast  as  it  is  recharged.  There  will 
remain  always  a  degree  of  electrical  tension  at 
each  of  its  poles,  which  may  be  capable  of  charg- 
ing the  condenser.  Although  these  two  piles, 
therefore,  may  both  attain  the  same  degree  of  final 
charge,  and  me  same  degree  of  repulsive  force  at 
*  their  poles,  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  which 
they  put  into  circulation  in  a  given  time  may  yet  be 
different,  may  even  be  incomparably  greater  in  the 
■  one  than  in  the  other,  and  may  thus  render  the  one 
capable  of  producing  chemical  decompositions,  which 
it  is  absolutely  beyond  the  power  of  the  other  to  ef- 
fect. 

Confined  by  the  object  of  this  article  to  what  con- 
cerns the  electromotive  apparatus  itself,  it  does  not 
belong  to  us  to  explain,  in  detail,  the  brilliant  dis- 
coveries to  which  it  has  given  rise,  when  employed 
as  the  agent  of  chemical  decomposition  by  Messrs 
Hisinger  and  Berzelius,  and,  above  all,  by  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy.  We  cannot,  however,  resist  giving 
here,  at  least,  an  idea  of  these  important  results. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  the  article  Galvanism, 
the  singular  power  which  the  Voltaic  apparatus  pos- 
sesses of  separating  the  constituent  principles  of  wa- 
'  ter.  This  experiment,  a  thousand  times  repeated,  has 
been  elaborately  studied  in  its  details,  and  has  led  to 
conclusions  very  useful  in  respect  to  other  chemical 
decompositions.  We  shall,  for  this  reason,  therefore, 
first  of  all  describe  this  process.  The  most  conve- 
nient apparatus  for  doing  it  well,  seems  to  be  that 
which  has  been  contrived  by  Messrs  Gay-Lussac  and 


Thenard.  .  It  is  represented  at  fig4 16,  Plate  LX XX.*  Golvaniim. 
£  £  is  a  glass  funnel,  the  mouth  of  which  B  is  ^^^^""^ 
closed  by  a*  stopper  coated  with  sealing-wax,  across 
which  two  wires  of  platina  are  made  to  pass  paral- 
lel, and  distant  from  each  other  nearly  half  an  inch ; 
these  wires  rise  within  the  funnel  an  inch  and  a  half, 
or  two  inches,  above  the  bottom  of  it.  Water  is  then 
poured  into  the  funnel,  and  each  wire  is  covered  by 
a  small  glass  tube  sealed  in  the  top,  and  also  filled 
with  water.  The  external  extremities  of  the  wires 
are  then  made  to  communicate  each  of  them  with  a 
pole  of  the  pile,  and  the  apparatus  is  arranged.  Af- 
ter it  has  acted  for  some  time,  the  communication 
between  the  two  poles  is  interrupted,  and  mea- 
suring  the  volume  of  the  gas  disengaged  under 
each  covered  glass,  we  there  find  twice  as  great  a 
volume  of  hydrogen  as  of  oxygen.  These  are,  in 
fact,  the  proportions  which  constitute  water ;  for,  on 
re-establishing  the  combination,  there  remains  no 
gaseous  residuum ;  at  least,  when  the  water  expos- 
ed to  the  electrical  current  has  been  previously 
deprived  of  its  air,  and  is  preserved  from  the  con- 
tact of  this  fluid  during  the  operation,  which  may 
be  done,  either  by  covering  the  funnel  with  a 
cover  properly  luted,  or  in  placing  it  in  a  va- 
cuum. Without  this  precaution  the  gases  disen- 
gaged by  the  pile  would  mix  with  portions  of  at^ 
mospheric  air,  either  previously  contained  in  the 
water,  or  absorbed  by  it  during  the  operation ;  so 
that  the  nature  and  die  proportion  of  the  product 
would  be  altered  by  these  circumstances.  But,  be- 
sides this,  in  order  to  lose  nothing  of  the  action  c^  the 
pile,  the  communication  of  the  decomposing  wires 
with  the  extreme  elements  must  be  perfectly  esta- 
blished ;  and  nothing  is  more  convenient  for  this  pur- 
pose, than  plunging  them  into  a  little  cup  of  glass 
filled  with  mercury ;  in  which  are  plunged  two  wick 
wires  of  iron,  cemented  to  the  extreme  plates  of  the 
electromotive  apparatus. 

With  this  arrangement  Messrs  Gay-Lussac  and 
Thenard  have  observed,  that  the  quantity  of  gas  dis- 
engaged in  a  given  time  by  the  same  pile,  whether 
constructed  with  moistened  cloths  or  with  troughs, 
varies  considerably  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
substances  dissolved 'in  the  water  with  which  the 
funnel  is  filled.  Concentrated  saline  solutions,  and 
compounds  of  water  and  acids,  give  the  most  abun- 
dant and  most  rapid  disengagement.  This  pheno- 
menon diminishes  as  the  proportions  of  salt  or  of  acid 
become  smaller ;  and  laistly,  when  the  funnel  con- 
tains only  boiled  and  perfectly  pure  water,  al- 
most no  more  gas  is  disengaged.  Thus  pure  water, 
which  transmits  powerfiilly  the  electricity  which  is 
excited  by  our  ordinary  machines,  becomes  almost 
an  insulating  substance  in  the  case  of  the  weak  re- 
pulsive forces  to  which  the  electromotive  appara- 
tus gives  rise.  This  result  is  conformable  to  the  ge- 
neral laws  which  have  been  observed  in  regard  to 
imperfectly  conducting  substances.  For,  with  all 
supports  of  this  kind,  the  state  of  perfect  insulation 
takes  place  at  a  certain  degree  of  repulsive  force, 
which  is  reciprocally  as  the  square  roots  of  their 
lengths.  For  a  given  distance  of  wires  then,  the 
insulation  of  the  two  poles  of  the  pile  can  only  he 
perfect  with  a  certain  degree  of  repukive  force,  de- 
termined by  the  number  of  plates  of  the  appara* 
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Galv»n^.  tus ;  and  for  each  electromodre  apparatus,  there 
'  must  be  a  certain  distance  between  the  wires,  at 
which  the  communication  may  be  entirely  inter- 
rupted. We  may  also  perceive,  in  these  experi- 
ments, die  influence  which  the  more  or  less  extended 
contact  of  the  support  with  the  insulated  body  ex- 
erts, in  general,  upon  the  state  of  insulati<Hi.  For 
Messrs  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  liave  remarked, 
that,  in  shortening  the  wires  beyond  a  certain  point, 
the  quantities  of  gas  disengaged  in  the  same  liquid 
have  considerably  diminished,  but  have  again  aug- 
mented by  substituting  in.  the  funnel  a  more  con- 
ducting liquid.  This  imperfect  conductibility  of 
water  may  be  rendered  sensible  by  a  very  simple 
experiment.  Having  insulated  a  pile,  and  placed 
conducting  wires  at  its  two  poles,  plunge  these  wires 
into  a  cup  of  glass  partly  filled  with  common  water^ 
immediately  the  gas  will  rise  in  abundance.  If  one 
of  the  wires  be  drawn  out  of  the  water,  and  holding 
it  in  one  hand,  the  other  be  plunged  in  the  water  di 
the  cup,  the  ordinary  shock  will  be  felt.  But,  in- 
stead of  this,  form  the  communication  by  a  co- 
lumn of  water,  of  one  or  two-tenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  which  may  be  done  by  drawing  up  die 
water  of  the  cup  into  a  tube  of  these  dimensions, 
held  in  the  mouth.  In  that  case,  although  the  moat 
sensible  organs  now  form  part  of  the  arc  of  commu- 
nication, a  very  slight  taste  may  l>e  felt,  but  not 
the  least  shock.  We  have  arranged,  in  this  manner, 
a  pile  of  6S  pairs,  and  of  which  the  poles  communi- 
cated with  tubes,  not  capillary,  filled  with  distilled 
water,  and  about  $9  inches  in  length.  The  appara- 
tus remained  thus  fitted  up,  during  24  hoiurs,  with- 
out an  atom  of  gas  being  disengaged ;  and  in  at- 
tempting to  communicate  from  &  one  pole  o(  the 
pile  to  'die  other,  by  means  of  the  columns  of  water 
contained  in  the  tubes,  none  of  the  sensations  whidi 
the  electromotive  apparatus  usually  produces  were 
any  more  fish.  In  a  word,  every  thing  happen- 
ed as  if  an  insulating  body  had  been  -interposed 
between  the  two  poles.  But  all  the  efi*ect8  reiqgpear- 
ed  whenever  an  immediate  communication  was  made 
along  the  free  surface  of  the  water.  For  this  rea- 
son, it  could  have  been  wished,  that,  in  the  experi- 
ments of  Messrs  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  the  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  extend  the  wires  along 
the  surface  of  the  water  itself;  for  we  are  of  opi- 
nion, that,  in  diis  case,  the  communication  between 
the  two  poles  of  the  pile  would  have  been  establish- 
ed. 

Messrs  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  have  tried  if 
they  could  discover  any  relation  between  the  quan- 
tides  of  gas  disengaged  by  a  pile,  and  the  quandties 
of  salt  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  funnel ;  but  they 
liave  not  found  any  simple  relation  except  for  the 
sulphate  of  soda.  The  quantities  of  gas  disengaged 
in  a  given  time  are  very  nearly  proportional  to  the 
cube  roots  of  the  quantities  of  this  salt  contained  in 
the  water,  whose  decomposition  is  going  on.  The 
solution  of  nitre  presents  an  opposite  effect.  Sa- 
turated widi  salt  it  produces  leas  gas  than  when 
not  saturated.  On  dus  subject,  we  ought  to  con- 
sider two  things,*-die  decomposition  which  the 
water  suffers,  and  that  which  die  salt  also  suffisrs 


in   its    elements.     The   phenomenon  hekig  oom-  Giivim 
pound,  it  is  clear  that  the  result  must  alsobe  com- 
pound. 

Much  research  has  been  spent  in  order  to  dis- 
cover how  the  decomposition  of  the  water,  in  the 
circumstances  that  we  have  described,  is  effected; 
for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  water  is  decom- 
posed, since  the  proportions  c^  gas  disengaged  are 
always  in  the  ratio  of  its  copstituent  princij^    In 
the  absence  of  any  thing  decisive,  an  opinion  has 
been  proposed  which  seems  extremely  plausible, 
namely,   that  the  particles  of  water  situated  be- 
tween die  two  wires,  being  infiueneed  by  the  opposite 
electricities  which  emanate  from  them,  arrange  them- 
selves, one  after  the  other,  like  a  row  of  condenaerg, 
or  of  electrical  plates,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  vi- 
treous and  a  resinous  pole;  so  that  each  resinous  pole 
of  one  particle  touches  a  vitreous  pole  of  the  other ; 
and  at  the  extremities  of  the  chaia,  the  metallic 
wire,  which  possesses  the  vitreous  electricity,  com- 
municates widi  a  resinous  pole  of  one  of  the  par- 
ticles, and  reciprocally.     Suppose  that,  in  this  po- 
larisation, the  oxygen  of  the  water  possesses  the  resin- 
ous electricity,  and  the  hydrogen  the  vitreous  elec- 
tricity ;  then,  if  the  energy  of  the  pile  is  so  power&l 
as  to  decompose  the  first  particle  of  water,  this  will 
suffice  for  the  whole  chtun.     The  oxygen  of  this 
particle  being  set  at  liberty,  will  rise  under  the  fonn 
of  gas,  or  will  combine  with  the  vitreous,  wire,  and 
oxidate  it.      The  hydrogen  of  the  same  particle 
will  then  be  also  set  at  liberty;  but  as  it  possesses 
the  vitreous  electricity,  it  will  be  attracted  and  re- 
tained by  the  oxygen  of  the  following  particle,  which 
possesses  the  resinous  electricity.     It  will  thus  de- 
cide  in   its  turn  the  decomposition  of  this  parti- 
cle ;  will  combine  with  its  oxygen,  and  will  form  a 
new  molecule  of  water.     This  combination  will  set 
at  liberty  the  hydrogen  of  the  second  particle,  which 
will  act  in  the  same  manner  on  the  following,  until 
at  last  the  decomposition  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
particle  of  water  which  is  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  resinous  wire.    The  electrical  action  of  the  mole- 
cules upon  each  other  will  be  prolonged  no  &rther; 
and  the  hydrogen  of  the  last  particle,  not  finding 
any  more  electrified  oxygen  with  which  it  can  com- 
bine, will  consequendy  disengage  itself  on  this  wire 
or  combine  with  it. 

What  we  have  said  concerning  water  will  apply 
to  every  other  compound  whidi  die  electromotive 
apparatus  decomposes.  The  possibility  of  this  phe- 
nomenon will  then  depend  in  general  on  three  ele- 
ments ;  Isi,  On  the  greater  or  less  disposition  of  the 
constituent  principles  to  assume  in  each  particle  of 
the  compound  the  opposite  states  of  electricity. 
2dfy,  On  the  greater  or  less  enei^ry  of  this  oppo- 
sition. 3£%,  On  the  relation  between  diis  energy 
and  the  chemical  affinity,  which  the  principles  of 
the  compound  exert  on  each  other.  If  we  op^ 
rate,  for  example,  on  a  body,  of  which  the  prina- 
pies  take  with  fiicility  a  very  opposite  state  of  elec- 
tricity, it  may  hiqppen  that  the  pile  will  decompose 
this  body,  although  the  cfaemicid  afiinity^  which 
unites  its  principles  be  very  powerful.  I^  on  the 
contrary,  the  affinity  is  very  weak,  but  the  constitu- 
ent principles  of  the  aubstance  have,  at  the  same 
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<liiWai^iBu  tioiiBy  yBfy  MMt  tttcni^  to  fdu  mlo  tut  oontmy 
•tst»  of  daeirkaitjp^  it  it  retf  poniMe  that  liie  d^ 
eamwmtiaa  will  not  be  cfectod*    ImAj,  m  in  the 
lUoCion  of  bodiof  ogainflt  eodi  odwr,  we  see  very 
often    llio   nmo  iabetmee   teke   mcoeaiively  m 
ftate  of  vitMous  and  lesinoiit  deetrkity,  oooord- 
ing  to  iSbe  different  nature  of  the  rubber  to  whidi 
it  is    applied;    in  like  manner  it   may  hiqppen, 
tiiat  tile  eamc  cbemical  principle  may  take  auc- 
oeaaivdy  iSbe  one    state   or  tiie  other,  aooording 
to  die  oombinatioiia  into  which  it  enters;  and  al- 
tiioiighy  in  geocnl,  every  principle  mnst  carry  in* 
to  ifi  its  combhiationa  tiie  same  natural  di^NMi- 
tiont,    yet  the  final  result  may  dqpend  also  on 
Ae  dKspoaitkma,  aimflar  or  different,  of  the  prin- 
ciples with  which  it  may  be  united.     In  all  tiie 
experiments  which  have  hidwrto  been  made  with 
the  dectromotive  apparatus,  the  CKZjripen  has  ap- 
peared to  have  preserved  this  disposition  to  the  re» 
sinooa  state,  whMi  has  been  reoogniaed  in  it  in  the 
ease  of  water,  and  which  is  also  remarked  in  expe- 
riments made  widi  orduMury  electricity,  when  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  dwaya  attaches  itsdf  to  surfiioes 
ele<£ified  vitreously.    It  even  happens  when  bodies 
are  found  to  be  oompoaed  of  seveeu  principles,  some 
of  whidi  have  stnmg  -affinities  for  oxygen,  that  the 
latter  communicates  to  them  the  reamous  disposi- 
tion, and  draws  them  towards  the  vitreous  pole; 
while  die  other  principles,  on  the  eontrary,  then 
take  die  vitreous  atate,  and  are   carried  towards 
the  reainouB  pole.     By  this  law,  all  the  oxides, 
and  die  adds  whidi  contain  oxygen,  have  been 
deoomaosed  by  the  dccircanotive  usparatus,  and 
the  prmeiple  whidi  was  united  to  tae  oxygen  has 
been  transported  to  the  resinous  pole ;  wtile  the 
oxygen,  aooording  to  its  constant  disposition,  has 
tto^  todie  ntveDOSonOi    Theae  fine  observations 
were  first  made  by  Messrs  Hisinger  and  Bemdiua. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  varying  and  extending 
them,  was  led  to  trv  the  action  of  the  deetromodve 
appantoa  on  the  alkalies,  which  had  Indierto  been 
segardadasdrnple  bodtss;  and  it  was  then  diat  he 
observed  bnbbfes  of  oxygen  rising  at  the  vitreous 
pde,  while  there  were  collected  at  the  resinous 
pefe  shiiiin|f  sobstanoss  of  a  metallic  aspect  and  yet 
eJLtieuely  light;  bmmii^  in  the  air  wkh  violence^ 
and  even  possessing  die  singular  property  of  tak- 
img  fire  under  watsr.     Such  were  the  metallic  bases 
of  eoda  and  of  potash,  whidi  have  since  been  eall- 
•d^sdtww  and  PotetJiimi.    But  these  properties  did 
iiot  permit  die  now  substances  to  be  obtained,  ex- 
cept in  very  aasall  portions,  which  were  no  sooner 

dwy  w«re  dissipated  in  die  air.     It 

thereferc;,  to   obtam,  if  possiUe, 

mediod  of  praserving  them  from  the  destruy- 

falg  oentM^t  of  the  air,  and  Dr  Sdie<^  conceived 
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the  metd  support,  and  then  the  soda  or  die  potadi 
is  decoinposea,  as  well  as  the  water  which  it  con- 
tains. Ilie  oxygen  of  each  of  them  moves  towards 
die  vitreous  pole,  to  which  its  dectricd  state  attracta 
it ;  the  hydrogen  and  the  sodium  or  potassium  whidi 
quits  i^  proceed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  resinous 
pole ;  the  hydrogen  there  rises  under  the  form  of 
gas,  and  the  potassium  or  the  sodium  combine  with 
die  mercury,  which  thus  preserves  them  from  the 
action  of  die  air.  The  anudgam  is  poured  from -time 
to  time  into  oil  of  naphtha,  and  the  mercury  is  re- 
newed. When  a  certain  qnandty  of  amalgam  is 
collected,  it  is  distilled  in  a  retort  with  the  smallest 
quantity  of  air  possible.  The  oil  first  evaporates, 
tnen  the  mercury,  and  die  socfium  or  potassium  re- 
mdn  at  last  pure.  In  order  that  the  decomposition 
of  the  potash  or  the  soda  may  be  effected  by  the  pro- 
cess whidi  we  hove  described,  these  alkdies  must 
contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  transmit  the 
dectridty  of  the  pile ;  not,  however,  so  much  as  to 
require,  for  the  decomposition  of  this  water,  the 
whde  effect  of  the  dectridty  transmitted,  for  dien 
die  potash  and  die  soda  would  not  be  decomposed. 
By  a  process  of  this  kind.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and 
Dr  Sdieck  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  the  other 
dkalies  undoubted  signs  of  decomposititm.  But  any 
more  details  on  the  subject  would  be  foreign  to  the 
present  artide.  We  shall  only  add,  that,  setting  out 
team  the  first  discovery  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  on  the 
composition  of  potash  and  soda,  Messrs  Gav-Lussac 
and  Th^oard  have  succeeded  in  depriving  these  sub- 
stances of  didr  oxygen,  by  the  action  of  diemicd 
affinities  alone. 


We  have  hitherto  only  considered  die  agency  of  the 
pile  in  the  decomposition  of  bodies.  It  produces, 
nowever,  most  remarkable  effiects  of  a  different  kind* 
If  we  form  the  communication,  for  example,  between 
the  two  poles,  by  very  fine  metallic  wires,  and  make 
diem  gendy  approadi  until  they  touch  each  other, 
an  attraction  arises  between  them  which  keeps  them 
united  in  spite  of  die  force  of  thdr  elastidty.  Jf  these 
wires  are  of  iron,  a  visible  spark  is  excited  between 
diem,  which,  as  we  shall  see  immediatdy,  producea 
a  real  combustion  of  the  iron.  This  experiment 
succeeds  with  greater  certainty  when  the  extremity 
of  one  of  the  iron  wires  is  coated  with  a  diin  gold 
leaf,  the  latter  being  consumed  at  the  place  where 
the  spark  issues.  With  this  spark  we  may  inflame 
any  explosive  gas,  and  even  phoifdiorus  and  sul- 
plnir,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  sparics  from 
dectricd  machines. 

We  are  here  merely  aMuding  to  the  effects  pro- 
Anoed  by  the  most  common  piles,  the  plates  of 
which  are  netfly  of  the  siae  of  a  crown  piece.  But 
it  ia  easy  to  concdve  that  diey  must  become  mudi 
more  oonsidenible  if  we  employ  jiktes  of  a  greater 
extent  of  surfime,  and  collected  in  die  aame  number. 
For  in  piles  where  the  number  of  the  dements  and 
die  nature  of  die  hunrid  conductors  are  the  same, 
die  diidnMss  of  die  free  dectricd  stratum  upon 
each  plate  of  die  same  rsidL  is  also  the  same,  as  ia 
indicated  by  theory,  nd  dso,  aa  we  have  akeady 
by  experiment     Hence  it  fidlows,  that  the 
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GaivMiiiii.  total  <puntitm  of  dectricky,  wUcii  these  piles  poe- 
8688  in  a  state  of  equilibrium^  or  whidi  tJiey  com- 
municate in  a  state  of  motion^  are  exactly  and  con- 
stantly proportional  to  the  surface  of  the  plates^  what- 
ever be  in  other  respects  the  modifications  that  may 
arise  in  the  course  of  the  experiment,  in  consequence 
of  the  action  of  the  pile  itself.  Messrs  Gay-Lussac 
and  Thenard  have  accordingly  found,  that  die  quan- 
tities of  gas  disengaged  in  a  given  tinie,  are  propor- 
tional to  the  siufaces  of  the  plates  which  are  employ- 
ed ;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  to  the  total 
quantities  of  electricity.  The  same  increase  is  ob- 
served in  all  the  other  chemical  effects.  A  pile  with 
large  plates,  though  composed  of  a  small  number  of 
pairs,  is  capable  of  burning  several  inches  of  iron 
wire ;  and  if  to  the  extent  of  the  plates  be  joined  also 
the  augmentation  of  force  which  arises  from  their 
numbo*,  then  the  power  becomes  extreme.  Thesephe- 
nomena  of  large  plates  were  first  observed  by  Messrs 
Hacliette  and  Thenard.  The  action  of  the  Voltaic 
apparatus,  in  the  heating  of  bodies,  is  attmded  with 
this  remarkable  circumstance,  that  it  produces  the 
evolution  of  heat  by  its  own  energy,  without  the  aid 
of  any  chemical  combination.  In  this  manner,  as 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  lias  shown,  the  temperature  of 
some  bodies,  plumbago  for  example,  may  be  raised 
even  to  ignition,  in  the  most  perfect  vacuum  that  can 
be  produced ;  and  not  only  raised,  but  preserved  in 
this  state  for  whole  hours  together,  without  losing 
any  part  of  their  weight.  Whence  then  comes  the 
•heat  which  is  thus  continually  disengaged  ?  or  from 
m-hat  inexhaustible  source  springs  the  torrent  of 
light  which  is  thus  renewed  as  it  flies  off?  These 
questions  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  most  re- 
•condite  views  of  the  nature  of  heat  and  light ;  and 
deserve  all  the  attention  of  philosophers.  Perhaps 
the  electrical  current,  or  rather  the  two  opposite  elec- 
trical currents  which  meet  together,  and  neutralise 
each  other's  effect  in  the  substance  submitted  to  ex- 
periment, could  be  conceived  to  act  on  its  particles 
by  a  compression  or  percussion,  and  to  extract  heat 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  boring,  or  flattening 
of  metals,  or  in  the  action  of  the  hammer.  But,  in- 
deed, we  know  as  little  of  the  nature  of  these  latter 
phenomena  as  of  the  former ;  and  when  we  consi- 
der the  continued  disengagement  of  heat  which  such 
processes  occasion,  and  which  has  been  produced  in 
several  experiments  made  by  Count  Rumford,  we 
find  as  much  difficulty  in  imagining  the  source  from 
which  the  heat  may  arise  in  these  circumstances,  as 
in  the  opposite  currents  of  the  Voltaic  apparatus. 
*  On  this  subject  an  opinion  of  some  boldness  has 
been  advanced,  which,  however,  in  our  absolute 
ignorance  concerning  the  nature  of  heat  and  light, 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  It  has  been 
imagined,  that  the  two  electrical  principles  carry 
within  themselves  the  principles  of  heat,  and  that  the 
latter  is  disengaged  at  the  moment  of  their  reunion. 
This  idea  would,  in  fact,  explfMn,  in  a  very  simple 
manner,  all  the  phenomena  of  heat  which  the  riectro- 
moti ve  apparatus  produces ;  and  the  prqgressive  dimi- 
nution of  these  appearances,  when  it  is  slow  enough 
to  be  observed,  seems  to  agree  with  it  For,  if  a 
trough  apparatus,  during  the  first  moments  in  whidi 
it  is  charged,  can  bring  to  a  red  heat  a  certain  length 


of  iron  wire,  H  wi8  be  fiyand  »  finr  inrtntf  AsEwaiids  G*M«. 
to  beonly  aUe  to  redden  a  dioffter  length,  aadse  on, 
until  at  last  it  becomes  incapaUe  of  pradndi^  igni-. 
tion  in  the  shortest  wire  of  die  aane  diaiDeter ;  and 
we  then  observe,  that  the  portion  of  wire,  whidb  is 
reddened  to  whatever  lengdi  it  may  be  reduced,  b 
always  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  length,  to 
that  at  one  time  the  ignition  is  confined  to  a  single 
spot  in  the  middle  of  the  wire,  after  tMA  it  cesses 
altogether  in  die  middle. 

At  the  period  when  every  comhtnaticn  was  aU 
tempted  to  form  an  electromotive  apparatus  entirely 
composed  of  dry  substances,  and  eoneeqaently  anal* 
terable,  Ritter  of  Munich  disoowed  one,  wkidi, 
without  the  power  of  devdkiping  eleotricity  by  iti 
own  action,  is  yet  susoeplible  of  being  diarged  bj 
the  voltaic  pBe,  so  as  to  aequire  ftom  it  fo  a  tine 
all  its  properties.  These  have  been  named  the  se* 
condary  piles  of  Ritler. 

To  form  a  just  and  precise  idea  of  this  anange- 
ment,  we  must  take  notice  of  an  observation  previa 
ottsly  made  by  Mr  Hermann  of  Beriin,  on  ^  im« 
perfect  conductibility  of  vegetable  substances  soaked 
in  water. 

If  we  insulate  an  electrical  odnmn,  of  which  the  m« 
perior  pole  is  vitreous  and  the  inferior  one  resinoof, 
and  midce  these  two  poles  oonununicate  by  an  im* 
perfect  conductor ;  sndi,  for  example,  in  the  esse  of 
these  small  quantities  of  dectricity,  ma  a  slqi  of  ps- 
per  moistened  in  pure  water ;  each  half  of  this  slip 
will  take  the  electricity  of  the  pole  with  wfaidi  it 
communicates,  the  superior  pot  hemsning  vitreous, 
and  the  infisrior  resinoos.  This  phenomenon  is  sn 
evident  consequence  of  die  Imts  by  which  dectricity 
is  distributed  among  bodies  Oiat  transmit  it  inkier* 
fectly. 

Conceive  now  this  imperfect  oondnctbr  removed 
from  the  }nle  by  some  insulating  body,  as,  fer  ei« 
ample,  a  stick  of  glass,  and  let  it  be  so  suspended  in 
a  dry  atmosphere ;  then  the  equilibriam  will  not  be 
instantiy  restored  between  its  two  extrenuCies,  bat 
they  wiU  remain  during  some  time  vitreoua  and  resin* 

ous  as  when  they  communicated  with  the  two  polei 
of  die  pile.  These  differences  will  diminioh,  by  de- 
grees, as  the  contrary  electricitieo  are  reoombiiied, 
and  in  a  short  time,  dieir  actions  being  neutralised, 
will  become  altogether  insensible. 

Such  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  fundament^ 
experiment  of  Ritter ;  only  diat  fer  the  moisiensd 
slip  of  paper,  he  sufaetitutes  a  column  ooinpesed  of 
discs  ofcopper  and  moistened  cards  intcnnbDsd.  This 
column  is  mcapable  of  itself  of  setting  the  electrictty 
in  motion;  at  least,  if  we  suppose  eadi  speciesof  its 
elements  to  be  homogeneous  in  regard  to  eachother. 
But  it  wiU  charge  itself  by  a  oomraunicatian  with  the 
pile,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  slip  of  moisSeDed 
paper  above  mentioned.  These  is  yet  an  tssentisl 
difference  in  the  two  resnks.  Ekctricity,  it  sp- 
pears,  wh^i  weak,  has  some  diiicul^  in  passinf 
from  one  sur&ce  to  another.  This  seems,  at  least, 
the  result  of  Ritter^s  experiments;  and  perhaps 
«eudi  resistance  is  itself  prodooed  by  the  impercep- 
tible stratum  of  non-eondiicttng  air  wfaidi  adheres 
to  the  aurfece  of  all  bodies.  The  eleotricity  then 
introduced  into  the  column  constructed  wtdi  a  sin- 
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|le  meld^  ftmen,  m  like  namier,  wUtk  ^Meeitf 
tnm  6Mb  place  of  imitil  to  the  prooediiig  mouU 
«ied  end  whkli  it  oonti^oiif  to  it,  and  Mm  ob^ 
•Cade  JncffoaMB  in  pfoportion  as  the  attemationa  are 
mere  imnMrais.    aoai  «  pile*  onoe  dbamd,  mnat 
thetefare  loae  iC»  ekectridty  very  slowly  when  thore 
is  no  direct  communicatien  bel^reen  its  two  poles. 
Emt  if  we  Ibm  this  eonnonication  by  a  good  con- 
dnoior,  the  eseape  of  the  twa  deotricities>  and  their 
union  together  being  very  qiuddy  effected,  will  pro- 
dnce  e  discharge  which,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  leaden  jar,  will  operate  by  an  instantaneous 
shedi.    To  this  eAct  will  soeceed  a  new  state  of 
equilibrimn,  in  whidi  the  rmikive  forces  of  the  dif- 
ftrent  pbees  will  be  diminished  in  pioportioa  to  the 
quanti^  of  electricity  instsntaneously  neutraliaed. 
The  discharges  dien  must  be  repeated  with  di- 
miniAed  effiMt  as  we  repeat  the  contacted  but  will 
soon  cease  to  be  sensible,  in  consequence  even  of 
the  equally  of  Iht  diarge  which  they  tend  to  re- 
establish dironghont  die  diffteent  parts  of  the  appa. 
ratns.     In  a  word,  the  action  of  this  cdumn  resem- 
bles that  which  would  successively  take  place  with 
u  more  or  less  perfect  conductor,  acooraing  as  its 
swo  extremities  shenld  communicate  or  not  with 
each  other. 

As  to  die  dislnbutienof  theelectrid^diroughout 
the  pile,  it  must  besuch,  that  the  repulsive  force  of 
thatportion  which  is  at  the  snrfiuse  of  each  plate,  com* 
bined  with  the  resistance  of  the  adjoining  surfaces, 
shall  be  in  eqoilibrio  widi  die  united  actions  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  pktOB ;  consequendy,  if  we  suppose 
the  number  of  dements  to  be  odd,  and  all  the  appa- 
ratus insnlaSed,  the  miantides  of  electricity  win  go 
on  diminishing  from  the  two  extremities  where  ihej 
are  equd  and  of  a  contrary  nature,  as  in  the  pn« 
mitive  nile,  towards  die  centre  wlMre  they  vanish. 
Alt  if  die  apparatus  commimicates  with  the  ground 
at  its  base,  die  dectridty  will  go  on  increasing 
dffoughoot  the  iHiole  extent  of  the  column,  from 
this  base,  where  it  will  be  nothing,  to  the  sum* 
mit,  where  it  will  be  equd  to  that  of  the  primitive 
pile* 

The  apparatus  which  we  have  described,  pro- 
duces, widi  diminished  intensity,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  water,  and  the  other  physicd  or  chemicd 
efects  obtuned  from  the  ordinary  pile.  By  vary- 
ing the  order  and  die  number  of  the  discs  of  card 
end  of  copper.  Hitter  obtained  various  interesting 
results.  In  this  manner,  he  observed,  that  of  all  the 
ways  in  which  a  number  of  heterogeneous  conduc- 
tors can  be  disposed,  the  arrangement  in  which 
there  is  the  ibwest  akemations,  is  the  most  fiivoor- 
able  for  the  transmission  of  electricity.  If  we  con- 
struct, lor  example,  a  pile  with  sixty-four  discp  of 
copper,  and  sixty-four  discs  of  moistened  card,  ar- 
nmged  in  thne  masses,  so  that  all  the  cards  may 
form  an  uninterrupted  series,  terminated  on  eara 
dde  by  diirty«4wo  metallic  plates,  this  pile  will 
conduct  very  wdl  die  electricity  of  the  column 
s|f  Voka,  and  will  conssqnendy  be  charged  very 
Mttie,  if  at  aU  in  a  permanent  manner.  Interrupt 
nc»w  the  humid  coaduelore  by  a  plitfte  of  copper^ 
and  die  condueting  foodty  wiU  abendy  seem  to 
dkninfab;  more  frequent  mtermptions  will  weakea^ 


it  stin  more;  and  by  multiplying  them  in  diis  msn-  Gdfsabm. 
ner,  west  hist  obtain  a  ^stem  in  whidi  the  oonduc- 
.tibilitr  is  scarcdy  sensible.  Such  are  the  phenome- 
na which  led  Bitter  to  imagine  that  a  weak  elec- 
tricity suffers  some  resistance  in  passing  frtmi  one 
surfooe  to  another ;  a  resistance  which  produces  no 
ellect  except  in  this  state  of  weakness ;  unr  by  a  sin- 
gular property,  a  d^ee  of  dectridty  suffidendy 
powernil  to  overcome  it,  opens  a  perfectly  free  pas- 
sage, and  discharges  itself  entirdy. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  changing  the  distribution 
of  the  dements  in  a  secondary  pile,  its  conducting 
hculty  can  be  changed  at  fd^sure ;  and  it  was  na- 
turd  to  think  that  such  modifications  would  vari- 
ottdy  influence  the  chemicd  and  physidogical  ef- 
fects produced.  To  examine  the  consequences  pro^ 
gressively,  Ritter  varied  the  arrangement  of  a  given 
number  of  humid  and  solid  conductors,  from  the 
separation  into  two  groups  to  the  most  numerous  d- 
temations.  The  following  are  the  results  which  he 
has  obtained. 

A  very  small  number  of  dtemations  gives  a  too 
easy  passsge  to  the  dectricd  current  of  the  primitive 
pile,  if  it  be  suffidendy  powerful.  The  apparatus^ 
then,  is  not  charged:  in  a  permanent  manner ;  and 
the  chemicd  and  phydologicd  effects  do  not  make 
thehr  appearancei  By  mdtiplying  the  number  of 
dtemations,  while  the  primitive  pile  remdns  the 
ssme,  the  secondary  pile  begins  to  be  charged.  It 
communicates  dectricity  to  the  dectrometer.  It 
disei^p^^  from  the  water  some  bubbles  of  gas; 
but  it  gives  no  shock  in  human  organs.  The  num- 
ber of  dtemations  increasing  still  more,  the  dectri- 
cd diarse  increases,  and  we  obtain  the  decomposi- 
tion of  me  wator,  the  shock,  the  spark,  and  the  pe- 
culiar taste.  But,  at  a  certain  limit  of  dtemadons, 
the  diemicd  and  physiologicd  effects  cease  to  in- 
crease, dthongh  the  totd  dectricd  charge  remdns 
the  same,  or  even  continues  to  augment  Beyond 
this  point,  the  charge  is  dways  produced ;  but  the 
other  effiacts  decline.  The  disengagement  of  the 
bubbles  ceases  first,  and  afterwards  the  shock.  We 
then  arrive  at  the  other  extreme  of  a  very  im- 
perfect conductibility ;  and  the  progresdon  with 
which  these  phenomena  are  extinguished,  the  elec- 
tricd  charge  remaining  dways  the  same,  affords  a 
find  and  condusive  proof  of  what  we  have  above 
advanced  regarding  the  manner  in  which  they  de- 
pend upon  the  vdocity  of  transmisdon. 

From  the  same  principles,  the  reason  wiU  appear 
why  the  apparatus  of  Ritter  is  better  adapted  than 
any  other  for  exhibiting  dearly  and  distincdy  these 
two  kinds  of  action.  In  the  ordinary  pile,  the  quan- 
tity of  free  dectridty  increases  with  the  number  of 
plates,  and  balances  die  resistance  which  arises  from 
the  dtemations ;  while,  in  the  secondary  pile,  the 
repuldve  force  of  the  dectridty  at  the  two  poles  can 
never  surpass  that  of  the  primitive  pile ;  and  the  re- 
sistance whidi  the  dtemations  produce  is  whoUy 
employed  in  modifying  the  discharge  of  the  same 
quantity  of  dectridty. 

In  fine,  if  the  column  of  Vdta  is  thus  enabled  to 
chaige  the  secondary  pile  of  Ritter,  it  owes  diis  fiw 
Gulty  to  die  drcnmstance  of  tbe  repuldve  finrce  of 
the  dectridty  at  iu  poles  being  extpsmdy  weak. 
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Gdmifin*  ABcl  nearly  ittperoeptibk.  A  more  powcrftddeetri* 
ctty^  midi^  for  example^  m  thftt  of  t»e  ordinary  eloe- 
trical  nrmchinea,  would  pass  entirely  throng  the  sys- 
'tem  of  conducting  bodies^  wliidi  Ibnns  the  se- 
condary pile,  and  oonld  not  consequently  produoe 
any  of  the  effects  which  result  from  its  aocmnulation. 

The  difi*ereiices  which  subsist  in  the  cheniical 
•  agency  of  ordinary  piles,  on  account  of  tiie  magni- 
tude of  their  plates,  occur  also  in  the  secondary 
piles.  The  nature  of  the  cards,  dieir  thickness, 
the  nature  of  the  solution  with  which  they  are 
moistened;  tiie  order,  in  ^ne,  in  which  we  in« 
termix  them,  and  a  variety  of  odier  trifling  droom- 
stances,  mochfy  these  effects  ui  a  thousand  di&irent 
ways,  which  it  would  be  equally  uselul  and  curious 
» to  examine. 

'The  secondary  pile  being,  as  we  have  mentioned 
■above,  formed  with  a  single  metal  and  a  moistened 
substance,  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  incapable  of 
possessing  electricity  of  itself;  and  its  own  action, 
in  fact,  before  we  have  charged  it,  is  scarcely  percep- 
tible. But  it  may  vet  commonly  be  rendered  sen- 
sible, by  bringmg  the  muscles  and  the  nerves  of  a 
»frog  in  communication  at  their  two  extremities. 

By  considering  the  process  by  which  the  electri- 
city, developed  by  our  machines,  discharges  itsdf 
^through  bodies  of  diflerent  iunds,  we  find,  wat  those 
whidi  seem  to  conduct  it  best,  still  oppose  to  its  paa» 
sage  a  sensible  resistance.  Hence,  it  is  to  be  oonoeiv- 
<^,  that  if  we  could  attenuate  sufficiently  iSbe  energy  of 
4the  electricity,  widiout  loaing,  at  the  same  time,  ^nt 
possibility  of  recognising  its  presenoe,  we  diould  ob- 
tain foe  every  body,  and  even  for  ^bit  best  ccndue* 
tors,  certain  limits,  at  whidi  the  transmission  would 
become  very  slow,  or  would  cease  altogether  to  take 
place.  The  electromotive  apparatus,  fumiAiiw  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  dectrici^,  with  a  repuuive 
force,  which  may  be  rendered  extremely  foeble» 
smites  all  the  conditions  the  best  adapted  for  diis 
kind  of  research.  It  has,accovdingiy,laltotliedis* 
covery  of  various  phenomena  in  the  oendncting  qua« 
iities  of  liquids,  vnth  which  our  ordinary  dectnc  ma* 
chines  could  never  have  made  us  acquainted. 

In  applying  himself  to  inquiries  of  this  kind,  Mr 
Hermann  of  Berlin  has  made  this  very  curious  obser^ 
vation,  that  the  conducting  faculty  of  certain  bodies 
^or  the  two  electricities  is  unequal ;  so  that  by  atte* 
nuating  more  and  more  the  repulsive  force,  we  ob» 
tain  a  limit  where  the  body  becomes  insulating  as 
to  the  one  electricity,  while  it  still  remains  a  con- 
ductor of  the  other.  This  is  proved  by  the  experi- 
^ments  which  we  are  now  to  rdate. 

Jii r  Hermann  insulated  an  electromotire  apparatus, 
Qoenstruoted  with  a  good  liquid  conductor,  such,  for 
(example,  asthe  solution  of  the  muriate  of  soda.  He 
vnade  each  of  its  poles  communicate  with  a  very  sen* 
«ible  go\d  leaf  electrometer,  equally  well  insulated, 
^he  leaves  of  each  of  the  electrometers  soon  acquir- 
ed the  degree  of  divergence  determined  by  the  num- 
'ber  of  plates,  and  the  electrical  aero  was  found  in 
the  middle  of  the  apparatus. 

This  being  done,  he  took  a  prism  of  i|11fs|ii%p  soap, 
and  inserted  in  one  of  its  ends  a  metallic  wire  oom^ 
mimicating  widi  the  ground.  He  then  touched  with 
•the  other  end,  any  one  of  the  poles  of  the  pile,  and  this 


pole  was  inonedialdgr  discharged.  The  dirargume  Miaiia 
of  the  elfrtrnwietfff  was  rednoHl  to  nsAii^,  mai  the 
electrometer  oftiie  other  pole  diverged  more  than  be* 
fore,  fiverytiiipg  happened  as  if  the  pek,  whiAwas 
toodied  by  tiie  priBni»  had  fwmmunweted  with  the 
greond,  siid  the  soap  seemed  to  act  aa  a  ooMhieter 
to  either  dectridty  indiflinentlj. 

The  pile  lemsininp  ahrays  insnlated,  and  there* 
pnlsive  influences  of  Its peiea  being  restored,  hemads 
these  poles  now  to  mmmmiicale  togedier  thrangh 
the  medium  of  tibe  same  prism  efeoap>  by  insortiag 
into  the  two  ends  of  it  the  metallic  wues  prooeeding 
from  each  pole.  In  sptte  of  this  cemmnnieatioiij  the 
two  dectroineters  oootinoed  to  diverge  as  before  so 
that  the  seap  now  seemed  to  act  as  a  aoA-ceiMhict* 
ingbody. 

But  when  this  insMlatkm  was  distmetly  reei^gnis- 
ed,  he  toudied,  for  an  inataot,  the  seap  wi A  a  wire 
of  metal  which  communicated  with  the  i^rsmid.  In- 
BMdiatdiy  the  resinous  pole  was  neutraliaoct  md  the 
npslsive  foroe  of  the  vilreoua  pole  attained  its  masi- 
mum.  Thus,  the  soap  assumes  anew  its  conduct- 
ing foenlty,  but  only  to  allow  Ae  eflnn  of  the  re* 
ainen^  electricity,  iHuA  it  alwiys  transmitted  in  pre* 
forence.  Even  tf  wetondiitfnilenear  tothewife, 
whidi  proceeds  from  the  vitreous  pole  of  the  pile, 
this  pole  remains  no  lem  insnlated  en  this  account. 

The  flame  of  alcoiioi  presented  te  Mr  HenaMui 
similar  effiecia,  bnt  theosndnctii^  dJiposttion  was  la 
fiivour  of  the  vitreons  electricity.  All  thia>,  however, 
only  rsfors  to  very  slight  degrees  of  eleetrieitj*  such 
BB  the  electromotive  appenlus  afiords;  for  hath  the 
tLtaae  of  alpohffl  and  wonp  ^^fp^^uff;,  fanpeefoetily  as 
doubt,  but  in  a  manner  aenaiUy  eqnai»nMiie  power* 
fol  degrees  of  clectridty. 

By  repeatiQg  these  enperiments,  Mr  Biot  rsceg* 
niaed  a  property  in  sulpharic  edier,  which  osm- 
pletes.  those  disceverim  at  Mr  Hsrmam  IVs  li^ 
quid,  interposed  between  the  two  poles  of  Ae  pile, 
seems  to  insulate  them  hkeaoap  and  the  flame  of  ales* 
hoL  Ifweplaoeitindiecircttitof  theapparalusfiNr 
decomposing  water,  it  will  not  diecagi^any  bubbles 
of  gas.  And,  in  fine,  all  die  signs  of  the  inflation  of 
the  two  poles  make  their  apptm^anee  But  if  we 
touch  the  ether  for  a  sin|[le  matant  with  a  metallic 
wire^  to  make  it  communicate  with  the  ground,  ^ 
plying,  at  the  same  time«  a  condenser  to  any  of  the 
wines  of  the  pile,  this  eondpnser  will  be  complete* 
ly  charged,  as  if  the  ether  had  all  of  a  sudden  be» 
came  a  conductor  of  the  electricity  belonging  te 
Ae  pde  to  whidi  the  condenser  is  apfriied.  la 
describing  these  experiments^  we  have  seed  that  the 
two  polea  of  the  pile  seeai  to  be  ineulated  by  the 
interposition  of  a  prism  of  alkaline  soap.  The 
insulation  is,  in  fact,  onljr  partial;  the  motion  of 
the  dectricity  in  the  prum  of  soap  is  not  alto* 
gether  extinguished ;  it  is  only  slower  than  in  the 
pile  itself,  whidi  allows  the  latte  te  be  aenaibljr  re* 
charged,  and  to  acquire  a  taneion  at  its  p#le%  while 
the  aoap  is  discharging  it.    In  proof  of  this^  it  m^ 


be  observed,  that  the  same  prinn  of  seiqp  conducts 
absolutely  the  whole  dectridty  of  a  less  conduotipf 
pile,  such  as  that  with  paste;  it  takea  away  all  tenp 
sion  from  its  pdes,  and  Ae  cendenaer  is  hence  no 
more  charged  in  tendiingthsBBu    ThedeaMofeir 
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Galfittiim  eohul  inteipoaed  btlmreai  the  poles  of  tUs  aame  pOe 
H  does  not  discharge  it  omafidbAy ;  it  leaves  a  tension 
iramaining  at  its  poles«  and  we  can  repeat  with  it 
the  experiments  of  Mr  Heraittsn.  This  iane,  then, 
docs  not  Qonducl  the  dectricit j  so  wdl  as  the  alka- 
line soap. 

From  the  details  which  we  have  given  in  this 
article,  it  appears  that  the  electromotiTe  apparatus 
may  be  eonsidered,  as  producing  by  the  mutiial  con* 
tact  c^  tiie  heteri^geneous  bodies  which  compose  it, 
a  devekypement  of  electricity^  which  is  propagated 
and  distributed  through  its  interior  by  means  of 
the  conductors  interposed  between  its  metallic  ele- 
ments. If  we  form  a  oommnnication  between  its  two 
poles,  the  discharge  which  follows,  overturning  the 
state  of  electrical  equilibrium  in  the  series  of  bodies 
superimposed  on  each  other,  causes  them  to  be  re- 
charged aceording  to  the  conditions  of  this  equili- 
brium, either  at  the  expenoe  of  the  ground,  or 
by  the  decomposition  of  their  natural  electricities. 
The  repetition  then  of  such  discharges,  or  rather 
their  continuation,  must  occasion  in  the  apparatus  a 
continued  electri<»l  current,  the  energy  and  the 
quantity  of  which  depend  as  well  cm  the  magnitude 
iod  ihe  nature  of  the  metallic  elflments  in  contact 
with  eadi  other,  as  on  the  greater  or  less  fiuality 
which  tfaeeondttcting  paits  of  the  Apparatus  present 
to  the  transmission  ^electricity.  Setting  out  from 
these  primary  notions,  we  have  described  the  most 
faveunble  arrangements  for  obtaining  from  the  Vol- 
taic apparatus  OMch  of  the  dectrical,  physidogical, 
and  dbemical  effects  which  it  is  capable  of  produ- 
cing; and  we  have  confirmed  our  views  niihe  sub* 
jectby  rekting  thoae  experiments,  which  prove  them 
to  be  conformable  with  the  actual  fact  The  geno" 
xal  result  of  these  resosrcfaes  has  shown,  that  the  ac- 
tion of  this  apparatus  depends  on  two  dements,  of 
which  the  one,  constant  in  its  energy,  consists  in  the 
electromotive  ftculty  of  pieces  cf  metal,  and  the 
jOther,  whidi  is  variable,  depends  on  the  more  or  less 
perfect  oonductibility  of  the  bodies  interposed.  The 
first  of.  these  elements  has  been  fixed  by  Volta,  by 
help  of  experiment,  and  in  a  manner  which  seems 
to  us  to  leave  not  the  smallest  doubt  <^  the  fact. 
But  the  second,  in  the  variety  almost  infinite  which 
belongs  to  it,  presents  to  the  researches  of  philoso- 
phers a  field  for  an  infinity  of  experiments,  the 
resuks  of  which,  enabling  them  perhaps  to  augmcait 
still  fitfther  the  power  of  Siis  instrument,  may  furnish 
extremely  curious  data  as  to  the  conditions  which  de- 
termine the  easy  or  difficult  passage  of  electricity 
through  bodies;  as  to  the  manner,  hidiertounknown, 
by  which  it  attaches  itself  to  their  {Murtides ;  and,  per- 
haps also  as  to  the  nature  of  electricity  itself,  or  at 
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leMt  the  eoodkifln  in  wUeh  the  principle  thet  pro-  G«l«aiiN> 

Since  this  artide  was  writteD,  a  yioung  French 
philosopher,  Mr  Beequerd,  has  made  a  series  of  ex* 
tremdy  curious  eiqMriments,  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
duction of  dectrioty  by  eoonpression.  He  forms 
verv  slender  discs  of  any  sobstancwiij  insulatae 
ead^  of  these  discs  at  the  extremity  of  a  tabe  of 
glass,  or  of  resin  wdl  dried,  and  taking  one  of 
these  tubes  in  each  hand,  posses  against  each  other 
two  of  the  diacs,  of  a  different  nature,  and  with- 
draws them  from  theb  contact  in  opposite  states  of 
dectridty ;  the  one  becomes  vitreous  and  the  cAer 
resinous.  This  phenomenon  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  developement  of  electridty  by  simple  con* 
tact,  such  as  Vdta  made  use  of  in  his  exoeBent  re* 
searches.  It  is  inoomparablv  more  powerful  with 
almost  all  substances :  A  single  pressure  is  siilicteni;, 
in  ordinaiT  cases,  to  drive  off  with  rapidity  the 
moveable  disc  of  the  dectrometer  of  Coiilomb  (see 
Elcctaicitv,  Supplement) ;  and  the  repetition  of  se* 
verd  pressures  b  suffident  to  charge  powctAiUy  and 
directly,  an  ordinary  dectrosoope  with  gold  leaves, 
without  the  aid  of  the  condcsiser.  Cork,  bark, 
hairs,  paper>  and  wood,  produce  these  phenomena 
with  a  very  high  degree  of  intensity.  The  same 
takes  place  equally  wdl  with  most  of  the  minensls. 
Some  bodies  ai^pear  to  have  the  property  a£  wteeu 
ing  on  themselves,  when  dectrifieid  in  this  manner. 
They  decompose  their  own  eloctridties ;  and  these, 
once  devdoped,  fix,  by  their  influence,  that  which 
is  disengaged  at  their  sor&oe.  In  a  word^  these 
bodies  act,  in  reality,  upto  thcmsdves  like  con- 
densers ;  90  that  we  may  take  them  in  the  hand,  or 
even  moisten  their  surface  without  depriWng  them 
of  tlieir  dectridty.  No  substanee  possesses  }his 
^ulty  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  rhomboidd 
carbonate  of  lime ;  and,  indeed,  Mr  Hauy  has  long 
since  found,  that  it  \r  sufficiait  to  ]Hress  sugbtly  be^ 
tween  the  fingers  a  crystd  of  this  minerd,  to  cause 
it  assume  a  very  powerful  state  of  dectridty,  whidi 
it  then  preserves  with  obstinacy  for  hours,  and 
even  for  whole  days,  without  requiring  any  re* 
newd.  Mr  Beequerd  has  dso  found  that  many 
minerals  may  be  electrified  by  mere  exfoliation.  A 
thin  lei^  of  mica,  for  instance,  if  separated  into  two 
others,  hdd  by  two  insulating  tubes,  these  two 
are  found  to  possess,  in  a  high  degree,  the  o|qposile 
stat^  of  electridty ;  the  one  is  resinousi,  the  other 
vitreous ;  and  many  substanoes  which  are  incapable 
of  producing  this  opposition,  when  exfi^liatod  at  the 
common  temperature,  acquire  this  property  when 
they  have  be^  moderatdy  heated.  (z.  x.) 


GAL  WAY,  a  county  in  Ireland,  situated  in  the 

Province  of  Cminaught,  within  the  archbishopriek  of 
'uam,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mayo,  on  the  east 
by  the  river  Shannon,  which  separates  it  from  King's 
County  and  Tipperary,  on  the  south  by  Ckre,  and 
Extent  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     In  extent  it  is 
Divisions,    ^aezt  to  Cork,  the  most  condderable  in  Ireland,  and 
:Q^tMns  %bQ^  £ngUsh  square  miles,  eir  1^^,529 


acres,  divided  into  seventeen  baronies,  and,  induding 
the  South  Arran  lAeA»  three  in  nundier,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Gdway  bay,  into  one  hundred  aKl  sixteen 
parishes. 

The  surface  of  this  extensive  district  presents  great 
variety  and  contrast  More  than  a  thvd  of  it  coo- 
sists  (if  bqgs,  mountains^  and  lakes,  and  '^  very  thki* 
ly  inhabit^  and  unproductive.    Ilie  greater  .pari  of 
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G^mtf,  tliii  tmet  M  oontaicad  in  dvee  baroiiiee,  on  die  west 
^""^^^^  side  of  the  county.  On  tlieeMt  Mid  wmlli  the  country 
.  ^  is  generally  flat,  thouffli  not  without  a  few  hilb  of 
no  great  heigbt,  and  me  toil  is  wann  and  fertile^  in- 
cumbent on  limestone;  yet  modi  of  it  is  better 
adsKiled  for  gracing  tfa«i  tillage ;  and  the  dry  stone 
watts,  with  which  the  fields  are  inclosed^  and  the 
want  of  trees,  give  it  a  rather  dreary  aspect  This 
pert  of  Qalway  contains  more  gendemen's  seats  than 
any  otherdistrict  of  the  same  extent  in  Ireland^  though 
few  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  magnificence. 
Lough  Cornb>  whidi,  in  some  measure^  mariis  the 
bouiMiary  between  these  two  divisions,  extends  about 
twenty  miles  in  length,  itsgreatestbreadtii  being  deven 
miles ;  but  in  the  middle  it  is  contracted  to  a  narrow 
Bivera.  ^^lannel,  which  is  crossed  by  a  ferry  at  Knock.  The 
country  whidi  reaches  firom  the  sea  to  tlie  Shannon, 
is  well  watered  by  rivers,  and  contains  also  several 
beautiful  lakes.  Next  to  the  Shannon,  the  princi- 
pal rivers  are  the  Suck,  the  Black  River,  Clare, 
Galway,  and  Dunmore.  Some  of  these  are  sub- 
terraneous in  a  part  of  their  course;  the  Black  River, 
on  the  bounds  of  Mayo»  dips  finr  about  three  miles, 
and  the  Clare  and  the  Moyne  unite  dieir  waters  un- 
der ground,  alternately  appearing  and  retiring  firom 
view.  Lough  Reagh  and  Lough  Coutra  are^  fine 
pieces  of  water;  the  latter,  in  particular,  which  is 
situated  near  the  borders  of  Clare  county,  is  said  to 
possess  all  the  beauties  that  hills,  woods,  and  islands 
can  impart  to  water. 

Among  the  landed  fwoprietors  of  Galway,  there 
are  sevenl  who  hold  large  estates,  affording  an  in- 
come o£  firom  L.  5000  to  L.  K),000  a  year,  and  up- 
wards.    One  of  these  estates,  the  most  aOxioave  in 
the  British  Ides>  stretdbes  along  the  sea  coast  for  70 
miles.     Only  a  small  portimi  is  held  by  absentees. 
In  1809  the  rent  of  the  green  land  averaged  from 
a  guinea  and  a  half  to  two  guineas  per  acre,  or  - 
about  eSs.  9d.  the  English  acre.     A  fliU  third  of 
tiie  land  is  let  on  partnership  leases,  to  an  indefinite 
Ptftnenhip  number  oi  persons,  very  often  twenty,  who  bv  law 
l^cMci.        are  joint  tenants,  and  entitled  to  the  benefit  cf  sur- 
vivorship.     The  leases  are  commonly  fi>r  three  lives 
or  thirtv-one  jtan.      "  These  people,"  says  Mr 
Wakefield,  ^  divide  the  land  and  give  portions  to 
their  ehik^en,  whidi  consist  of  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of 
what  they  call '  a  man*8  share,'  that  is,  of  the  land 
winch  originally  belonged  to  one  name  in  the  lease. 
A  certain  portion  of  t]]«  whole  fiurm,  or  iake,  aa  it  is 
styled,  is  mpropriated  for  tillage,  and  this  portion 
is  then  divided  mto  lots,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty. 
These  lots  are  again  subdivided  into  fields,  which 
are  partitioned  into  small  lots,  eadi  partner  obtaining 
one  or  two  ridges ;  but  these  ri<fees  do  not  continue 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  occupier  u>nger  than  the  time 
thev  are  in  tillage.   The  pasture  is  held  in  common  ; 
and  the  dders  of  the  village  are  the  legislators,  who 
establidi  sndi  regulations  as  mav  be  judged  proper 
•for  their  community,  and  settle  ail  disputes  that  arise 
among  diem.     Tlieir  houses  stand  dose  to  each 
odier,  and  form  what  is  here  termed  a  village." 
Lire  9csdr.      The  catde  of  Galway  are  long-homed,  and  of  an 
excellent  deso^ption,  fuUy  equal,  in  die  c^inion  of 
Mr  Wakefield,  to  any  in  England.     But  sheep  finrm 
the  most  vahuMe  part  of  their  livestock ;  *^  some  of 
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the  finest  flocks  in  the  waM,"  aaya  the  asaae  writer,  ^^' 
''are  to  be  firand  in  tins  county."    The  oops  sr  ^^v^ 
the  same  tm  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  but  polstoes^''^ 
are  not  cultivated  to  so  great  an  -eKtent   They  pkm 
potatoes  on  an  oat  stublSe,  or  on  lea  that  hss  been 
burned  or  manured,  and  follow  with  wheat,  bear  or 
barley,  or  oats ;  the  latter  kind  of  grain  is  not  im- 
frequently  taken  afler  wheat  and  barley.    Psring 
and  burning  the  soil  is  very  common,    llie  greiter 
part  of  die  rent  of  some  of  the  estates  on  the  shore 
is  paid  firom  kelp,  whidi  is  prepared  in  la^  qus- 
tities. 

In  common  with  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  Gtl-Mumfac- 
way  employs  some  of  its  people  in  the  linen  niaiiu-^^ 
fixture,  and  it  seems  to  be  die  only  kind  of  mana- 
fiuAure  in  it  worth  notioe.  At  the  town  of  Gidwty 
there  is  a  considerable  salmon  fidiery,  andin  die  bsy 
of  that  name  herrings  and  other  fiui  are  caught  in 
quantities  more  than  sufficient  for  tiie  supply  of  ibe 
inhabitants.  Lobsters  and  craba  abound  on  die 
shoi-es  of  the  bay ;  such  as  in  Dublin  would  bring 
7s.  or  8s.  may  be  oAen  bon^t  theve  te  6d.,  and 
sometimes  for  even  less.  The  oyaters  firand  at 
Pooldoody  have  long  had  a  high  reputation,  andare 
much  sought  after  in  Dublin.  In.  Lough  Corrib 
there  is  a  ftesh  water  muscle  that  produces  pearb, 
"  ai  wludi,"  says  Beaufort,  '*  I  have  seen  some  very 
fine  specimens."  The  number  of  meti  enrolled  as  aai  . 
fiendbles,  which  comprdieaded  all  the  fishermen  ai 
Irdand,  was  ior  this  county  4p50,  nearly  die  medhim 
of  all  the  maritime  counties  of  Ireboid. 

Among  the  towns,  the  principal  is  Galway,  Towbi. 
whidi,  though  situated  on  a  bay,  abdfeered  by  the 
Isles  of  Arran,  and  having  a  safe  harbour,  with  a 
sufficient  depth  of  water,  has,  nevertfasless,  very  Uttk 
fordgn  trade.  Its  popuktion  has  been  stated  con- 
jectiurally  at  about  15,000.  It  is  the  only  Parlia- 
mentary borough.  Tuam  is  a  pkee  of  some  note» 
containing  the  Archbishop's  palace  and  the  renudns 
of  several  rdigious  houses,  said  to  be  of  great  and* 
quity.  Ballinasloe  is  a  well-built,  thriving  town, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  &river 
Suck.  Here  the  greatest  fiurs  in  Ireland,  fi)r  aheept 
catde,  and  wool,  are  held  in  July  and  October.  In 
the  lower  districts,  there  is  a  number  of  villagea,  but 
none  of  them  considerable. 

According  to  Mr  Wakefidid>  the  wages  of  com-^fT'^'^ 
mon  labour,  in  1811,  were  9d.  a-day ;  and,  in  hay'"^ 
and  com  harvest,  ]  s.  Id.    The  price  of  potatoes  was 
S^d,  per  stone ;  beef  5}d.,  and  pork  S^d.  per  lb. ; 
oatmeal  14s.  per  cwt. ;  milk  8d.  and  butter-milk  |d. 
per  quart ;  and  herrings  5s.  3d.  the  hundred. 

The  county  sends  two  members  to  Parhament,  B<F"^ 
and  the  borough  c^  Galway  one.  The  landed  pro-^ 
perty  of  the  Roman  Catholics  returns  the  members 
for  tile  county ;  but  there  is  no  oonunandipg  territo- 
rial influence.  The  fireeholders  amount  to  4000. 
The  borough  is  said  to  be  under  the  infinence  of  two 
gentlemen  of  tiie  name  of  Daly,  who  letum  the 
member  alternately. 

The  Arran  isles,  which  form  a  part  of  this  coim*  Amn  I«(* 
tyi  are  of  considerable  extent,  having  a  rocky  aur^ 
face,  and  a  precipitous  coast,  wbieh»  in  many  piaoes, 
shoots  up  into  stupendous  cKfls.    They  are  Inhabit- 
ed hy  a  hardy  race,  who^  Nke  the  people  of  the 
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wMleni  isbmdt  oT  ScoUand,  tre  ftt  one  •etton  of  th« 
year  fishermen,  and  at  another  huBbandroen.  The 
cayitiet  and  fissures  on  their  coast  are  the  retort  of 
great  numbers  of  sea  fowl,  which  are  caught  for 
their  feathers,  by  men  suspended  by  a  rope  from  the 
summit  of  the  precipice.  Tlie  flesh  of  the  small 
sheep  of  these  islands  is  highly  esteemed  for  its 
taste  and  flavour.  On  a  high  cliff  projecting  in- 
to the  sea,  in  the  island  of  Arranmore,  there  is  a 
circle  composed  of  very  large  stones,  piled  up  with- 
out cement,  called  Dun  Angus ;  and,  in  the  same 
island,  there  is  said  to  have  been  an  abbey,  which  was 
burnt  early  in  the  elevei^th  century.  These  islands 
are  called  South  Arran,  to  distinguish  them  from  an 
island  of  the  same  name  on  the  coast  of  Donegal. 
They  gave  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  Butler  family, 
lately  extinct;  it  is  now  in  the  family  of  Gore.  In 
iSlS,  they  were  pillaged  and  burnt  by  Sir  John 
D'Arcy,  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland.  Of  the  other 
islands  on  this  and  some  other  parts  of 'the  Irish 
coaat,  little  is  known  to  strangers,  as  they  are  only 
noticed  incidentally,  when  noticed  at  all,  by  the 
latest  writers  on  Ireland. 

According  to  Beaufort,  the  population  of  Galway, 
in  1 79s,  was  1 42,000 ;  and  the  number  of  houses,  by 
the  Ktums  of  Mr  Wray,  Inspector-General  of 
Hearth-Money,  was,  in  that  year,  24,268,  of  which 
mote  than  a  fourth  were  exempted  from  the  tax.  In 
I8O9,  the  Catholics  were,  to  the  Protestants,  as  40 
or  50  to  one.  In  the  western  parts,  there  are  dis- 
tricts of  50  miles,  perhaps,  in  extent^  where  there  is 
neither  a  church  nor  a  single  Protestant  inhabitant 
The  Militia  are  nearly  all  Catholics :  and  ten  Catho- 
lics are  called  on  the  Grand  Jury.  The  Protestant 
population  seems  to  be  stationary;  but,  in  several 
pariahes,  the  increase  of  the  Catholic,  in  15  years  be- 
fore 1811,  is  stated  to  have  been  as  5)  to  7.  In  the 
town  of  Galway,  the  services  of  the  Catholic  Church 
are  performed  by  the  priests  in  the  Irish  language. 
—See  the  works  formerly  referred  to  under  the  Irish 
counties.  (a.) 

GARVE  (Christian),  an  eminent  German  Phi- 
losopher and  Essayist,  was  born  on  the  7th  of  January 
1742,  at  Breslau,  where  his  father  exercised  the  trade 
of  a  dyer.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Frank- 
fort, Halle,  and  Leipsic ;  at  which  last  place  he  ob- 
tained a  professorship  of  philosophy,  but  was  soon 
compelled  to  resign  it,  in  consequence  of  bad  health. 
He  returned  to  his  native  town,  where  he  continued 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement.  In 
his  last  vears,  he  suffered  much  from  a  painful  and 
incurable  disease,  which  he  endured  with  the  most 
philosophical  fortitude.  He  died  at  Breslau  on  the 
1st  of  December  1798. 

The  character  of  Garve  was  exceedingly  amiable, 
both  as  a  man  and  a  philosopher.  His  erudition  was 
great;  and  his  writings  bear  witness  both  to  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
judgment.    The  celebrated  Kant  paid  him  the  coin- 


GAR 

pliment  of  saying,  that  he  waa  '<  a  true  philosopher, 
in  the  legitimate  acceptation  of  the  worcL" 

Garve  invented  no  system  of  hb  own,  nor  did  he 
attach  himself  to  the  tenets  of  any  one  master.  He 
belon|^  to  that  class  of  philosophers,  who,  without 
adoptmg  any  particular  theory,  take  an  impartial 
view  of  all  systems  of  doctrine,  and  seek  truth  where- 
ever  it  is  to  be  found.  The  just  and  rational  views 
which  he  inculcated  on  the  subject  of  our  moral 
and  social  duties,  entitle  him  to  the  praise  of  a  ge- 
nuine practical  philosopher.  The  history  of  philoso* 
phy  is  indebted  to  him  for  several  new  and  inge- 
nious illustrations;  and  he  has  left  us  a  faithful 
though  rapid  sketch  of  the  ancient  and  modem  doc- 
trines respecting  the  fundamental  principles  of  moral 
philosophy.  His  literary  essays  display  a  refined  taste, 
and  a  genius  at  once  elegant  and  philosophical.  His 
style  is  uniformly  simple,  perspicuous,  and  correct. 

The  prindpal  works  of  Garve  are,  1.  Dissertaiio 
de  ntmnuUis  qua  pertinent  ad  logicam  probabttiwn, 
1766,  4to.  2.  DUsertaiio  de  ratione  icribendi  histo^ 
riam  phiiotophicam,  S.  A  Prize  Essay,  in  German, 
On  the  indinaiionSf  which  was  crowned  by  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Berlin,  l769t4to.  4.  Progr,  legendo^nm 
philosophorum  nonnuUa  et  exemtdum^  1 770,  4to.  5. 
Remarks  on  the  character  ana  writings-  of  GeUert, 
1770,  8vo,  in  German.  This  treatise  was  translated 
-  into  French,  and  inserted  in  the  French  translation 
of  Gellert's  works  hy  Pajon.  6.  A  dissertaiian  (in 
German)  on  the  union  of  morals  and  politics,  Bref- 
lau,  1788,  8vo ;  also  translated  into  French.  7.  Es^ 
says  (in  German^  on  various  subjects  in  literature^ 
morals,  and  social  life.  Of  these,  three  volumes^  we 
believe,  were  published  during  the  author's  life,  and 
two  have  been  added  since  his  death.  Theae  vo« 
lumes  contain,  among  others,  his  Essays  €)n  sackty 
and  solitude;  On  ike  existence  of  God;  and  bis  beau- 
tiful Treatise  On  patience,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
dictated  on  his  death-bed.  6.  A  sketch  (in  German) 
of  the  most  remarkable  principles  of  moral  philosophy, 
from  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  the  present  day  ;  which 
was  first  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Aristotle's 
Ethics,  and  afterwards  printed  separately ;  Bieslau; 
1798,  8vo.  9.  Some  observations  on  the  mo^  general 
principles  of  morals,  in  German,  Ibid.  179^^  8vo. 
Besides  these  works,  Garve  wrote  a  number  of  lite- 
rary essays,  which  were  inserted  in  various  periodi- 
cal publications.  He  also  translated  into  German 
a  variety  of  works,  particulariy  from  the  English ; 
many  of  which  he  enriched  with  valuable  notes. 
Among  these,  we  may  notice  the  Ethics,  Rhetoric, 
and  Polities  of  Aristotle;  Cicero'a  Offices;  Burke  On 
the  Sublime  and  Beautijful ;  Smith's  WeaUh  of  Na* 
turns ;  Fergusson's  Principles  of  Moral  Phihsophff ; 
and  Paley's  Principles  of  Morals  and  Pdittcs, 
Garve's  Correspondence  with  Weisse,  and  some  other 
friends,  was  published  at  Breslau,  in  9  vols.  8vo. 

See  the  Biographic  Universelle,  Tom.  XVI.  Art. 
Garvx,  by  Oegerando.  (h.) 
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GM-Light«.  1  HOUGH  the  application  of  Gas-Lighta  to  economi- 
^^^V^  cal  purposes  it  of  receat  date,  a  coosiderable  time 
Historf .      has  ^psed  since  the  public  were,  in  some  degree, 
made  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  gas  hi- 
therto principally  made  use  of  for  such  purposes,  and 
which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  coal  gas. 
The  inflammable  properties  of  gas,  escaping  from 
the  surface  of  a  spring  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  are  described  in  the  PhUo^ 
sophieal  Tratuoetiom  for  the  year  1667;   and  in 
the  Tolume  for  1733«  there  is  an   account  of  the 
carbureted  hydrogen,  issuing  firom  a  coaUwork  in 
Cumberland,  having  been  collected  in  a  bladder, 
and  burnt  through  a  tube  attached.    In  1739,  the 
Reverend  John  Clayton  distilled  coal  in  a  close  re* 
torty  and  obtained  therefrom  a  black  oil,  and  a  per- 
manent gas  (or  spirit,  as  he  calb  it),  and  which  lat« 
ter  he  confined  in  bladders,  and  burned  it  through 
small  orifices.    There  are  other  notices  of  burning 
wells  and  burnhig  rocks,  and  of  inflammable  air  hav- 
ing been  found  to  arise  from  the  distillation  of  coal, 
and  of  gases  difierently  produced  having  been  used 
for  fire^works ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  idea 
of  applying  the  light  produced  to  useful  purposes  oc« 
curred  to  any  person  till  the  year.  1792»  when  Mr 
William  Murdock,  of  Soho,  employed  coal  gas  for 
the  purpose  of  lighting  his  bouse  and  offices,  Uien  at 
Redruth,  in  Cornwall.    The  gas  was  generated  in  an 
iron  retort,  and  conveyed  in  tubes  to  diflferent  situa- 
tions>  from  whence  it  issued  through  proper  aper- 
tureSf  and  was  there  inflamed.    Porttens  of  the  gas 
were  also  oonfined  in  portable  vessels  of  tinned  iron, 
and  other  substances,  from  which  it  was  expelled 
when  required,  fumishinff  a  moveable  gas-light. 

From  thb  time  forward,  till  about  the  year  1802, 
little  iBore  appears  to  have  been  done  towards  Intro* 
ducing  this  discovery  to  public  notice.  In  the  inter- 
val, however,  Mr  Murdock  had  made  a  number  of 
experiments  on  the  subject,  and  lighted  up  part  of 
the  manufactory  at  Soho ;  at  which  pkK»  a  public 
display  of  the  gas-lights  was  made  in  the  spring  of 
180S,  upon  occasion  of  the  general  illumination  for 
the  peace  then  concluded  at  Amiens. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  gas-lights  were  used  in 
Paris  previous  to  the  British  public  being  acquainted 
with  them.  The  earliest  date,  however,  assigned  for 
their  appearance  is  the  winter  of  1802 :  the  gas  used 
appears  to  have  been  obtained  from  wood. 
-  In  the  years  1803  and  1804,  gas-lights  were  ex- 
hibited in  London;  but  a  considerable  time  elapsed, 
and  large  sums  of  money  were  expended,  before  the 
metropolis  was  any  way  benefited  by  the  introduc« 
tiOD  of  Mr  Murdock's  discovery. 

The  first  application,  upon  any  considerable  scale, 
of  lighting  by  means  of  coal  gas,  was  to  the  exten- 
sive cotton-mills  of  Messrs  Philips  and  Lee  of  Man- 
chester; the  apparatus  employed  was  erected  m 
1804  and  1805  under  the  directions  of  Mr  Mur- 


dock, and  it  was  found  capable  of  supplying  light  Gts-Ligfata. 
equal^  nearly  to  what  3000  candles  would  yield.  "Ais  ' 
system  of  lighting  was  shortly  after  adopted  by  many 
proprietors  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  other  manufac* 
tories  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  has  since 
been  gradually  introduced  into  most  of  the  principal 
towns;  and  in  America  and  on  the  Continent  it  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  partially  adopted. 

About  the  year  1804,  Mr  Winsor»  wlio  had  first 
exhibited  the  gaa-lights  in  London,  took  out  a  patent 
for  preparing  and  purifying  coal  gas;  and, since  that 
time,  numerous  others  have  been  granted  for  effisct- 
ing  similar  purposes ;  but,  in  general,  their  claims  to 
novelty  and  utility  are  very  limited. 

Gases  obtained  from  other  combustible  substances 
have  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  aiibrding  light. 
Tallow,  pitch,  turpentine,  turf  or  peat,  soma  of  the 
resinous  woods  and  barks,  all  yield  gasei  more  or 
less  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  illumination;  but  with 
regard  to  the  comparative  economy  of  each,  it  does 
not  appear  that  accurate  results  have  been  obtained 
from  experience.  Oil-gas  has  been  extensively  used, 
and  will  be  treated  of. 

Apparaiui  reouuUe  fir  preparing  Coal  Gat  in  a 
siaieJUieafir  the  purposes  oflUmminaUon. 


When  pit«-coal  is  made  to  midefgo  destructive 
tillation  in  a  close  vessel  or  retort,  the  products  will, 
in  general,  be  found  to  coosist  wf  the  following  mAm 
stances ;  thoogh,  from  the  varying  ntsuw  of  the  coal, 
they  do  not  all  exist  in  every  species,  some  of  them 
at  least  but  very  sparing : 

Coke  or  Charcoal. 

Tar  and  oil,  two  or  three  varieties* 

Water. 

Ammonia,  partly  as  hydrosulphuret,  and  partly 

as  subcarbonate. 
Carbureted  hydrogen  gas. 
Olefiant  gas. 
Sulphureted  hydrogen  eas,  besides  portions  of 

carbonic  acid,  of  h^<!&ogen  gas,  and  common 

air ;  and  also  asotic  gas,  especially  towards 

the  end  of  the  process. 

Tlie  construction  and  management  of  the  retort 
will  naturally  come  first  under  conskleiiution ;  and  in 
tracing  the  progress  of  the  liqitid  and  gaseous  ore* 
ducu,  the  condensing,  collecting,  and  disposal  or  the 
latter  come  next  to  be  ti«ated  Sc.  The  purification 
of  the  mixed  gases,  after  they  are  separated  from  the 
tar  and  other  liquids,  forms  an  important  lubject  of 
inquury  t  and  subsequent  to  whidi,  the  preservation 
of  the  purified  gas  in  proper  receptacles  will  be  treat- 
ed ot  Its  distribution  to  places  where  lights  are  re- 
quired will  then  follow;  and,  htttly,  a  view  of  some 
tacts  relative  to  ita  combustion  under  diSNwnt  cir- 
cumstances will  comjrfete  this  part  of  the  subject. 
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Of  the  Seiort. 


The  Retort.  The  retort  first  employed  by  Mr  Murdock  was 
made  of  cast-iron,  and  of  a  cylindrical  form.  See 
Plate  LXXXI.  Bg,  1,  where  it  is  represented,  as  .ra« 
sorted  into  a  common  portable  furnace :  a,  the  retort ; 
bf  its  cover  nuule  air-tight  by  luting ;  c,  the  tube  or 
hranch«pjpe  to  convey  away  the  gas  and  other  pro- 
ducts. This  retorti  being  about  two-thurds  filled  with 
coaly  was  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  fire ;  and,  on 
its  acquiring  a  red-heat,  the  decomposition  of  the 
coal  commenced ;  the  tar,  oil,  and  gaseous  products 
escaping  throuffh  the  tube  c,  and  the  charcoal  or  coke 
remaining  behmd  in  the  retort. 

It  is  obvious,  that  this  form  of  retort  is  inconve- 
nient, as  regards  the  removal  of  the  coke  at  the  ter- 
mination of  each  process,  and,  to  remedy  such  in- 
convenience, a  diSerent  construction  was  adopted, 
and  which  we  saw  in  use  as  early  as  the  year  1802. 
Of  this  «  representation  is  given  in  fig.  2 ;  a  a, 
the  retort,  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  placed 
horizontally,  with  a  door  or  cover  6,  to  charge  and 
discharge  it  of  its  contents,  and  branch  pipe  c  to 
convey  away  the  products  of  distillation ;  d  the  grate ; 
the  flues  were  so  constructed  that  the  flame  surround- 
ed the  retort  and  afterwards  made  its  escape  at  the 
chimney  e.  Retorts  on  this  construction,  from  twelve 
to  twenty  inches  diameter,  and  from  three  to  seven 
feet  in  length,  were  found  to  answer  tolerably  well, 
^d  could  be  charged  and  discharged  with  facilitjr. 

Figures  S  and  4  represent  the  ouer  varieties  which 
we  observed  in  use  in  the  years  18(H  and  1805.  The 
peculiarity  of  these  consists  in  their  bavins  each  two 
openings  or  doors  b  and^  the  first  to  admit  the  coal, 
and  the  other  to  allow  of  the  discharge  of  the  char- 
coal ;  a,dfC»  refer  to  the  same  parts  as  in  fig.  2« 
These  retorts  are  necessarily  more  costly  than  those 
having  only  one  opening,  and  they  were,  on  the  whole, 
found  more  troublesome  to  manage  and  keep  in  or- 
der. 

Fig.  5  is  a  representation  of  one  of  the  retorts  first 
used  at  the  works  of  Messrs  Philips  and  Lee,  which 
diffisrs  little  from  fig.  1,  except  in  magnitude,  being 
made  to  contain  about  1 5  cwt.  of  coal,  while  the  other 
would  hold  only  about  the  same  number  of  pounds. 
The  grate,  flues,  and  chimney,  and  general  construc- 
tion, require  no  particular  explanation,  the  letters 
referring  to  the  same  parts  as  in  fig.  2.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  the  cokes,  an  iron  cage 
€f  figured  separate  in  the  plate,  formed  somewhat 
like  a  grappler,  was  let  down  into  the  retort  previ- 
ous to  its  beiag  charged  with  coal ;  and  when  the 
f>rocess  of  distillation  was  completed,  the  grappler  was 
ifted  out  by  means  of  a  small  crane,  carrying  the 
mass  of  charcoal  along .  with  it.  Another  grappler 
being  then  Introduced,  a  fresh  charge  of  coal  was 
thrown  in,  and  the  process  of  distillation  carried  on 
with  very  little  interruption.  The  quantity  of  gas 
produoea  firom  each  cwt.  of  good  common  coal,  ob- 
t$ined  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  was  from 
&30  to  860  cubic  feet,  when  these  retorts  were  em- 
ployed, each  yielding  it  at  the  rate  of  160  cubic  feet 
per  hoar  on  an  average. '  The  quantity  of  gas,  how- 
ever, varied  consideiably  with  the  temperature  at 
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which  the  process  was  carried  on;  and  the  rate  atGsf-L%|iit, 
which  it  was  produced  diminished  greatly  after  the 
expiration  of  a  few  hours  from  the  commencement 
of  the  distillation. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  from  the  construction  of 
this  retort,  that,  upon  its  being  charged  with  fresh 
coal,  and  already  of  a  red  heat,  the  process  of  car- 
bonization will  proceed  most  rapidly  at  first ;  a  crust 
of  coke  being  speedily  formed  next  to  the  heated 
metal,  and  this  constantly  increasing  in  thickness, 
prevents  the  free  transmission  of  the  heat,  and  the 
decomposition  of  the  coal  is  consequently  retarded 
more  and  more  as  the  crust  increases  in  thickness. 
As  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  and  to  which  all  the  above 
forms  of  retort  are  liable  (unless  made  of  extremely 
small  capacity,  and  thereby  unfitted  for  practical  use}; 
one  of  the  shape  represented  in  fig.  6  was  construct- 
ed, having  an  illiptical  cross  section,  as  shown  at  e, 
and  placed,  as  regards  the  grate  and  brick-work, 
much  in  the  manner  of  fig.  2,  the  letters  referrmg  to 
like  parts.  When  filled  about  half  full  of  coal,  and 
previousIjT  brought  to,  and  afterwards  kept  at  a  strong 
red  heat,  the  quantity  of  gas  produced  was  about 
SO  per  cent,  more  than  what  the  retort  fig.  5  yield- 
ed, and  the  illumbating  power,  bulk  for  bulk,  con- 
siderably increased.  And  the  result  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  experiments,  continued  for  a  length  of  time, 
and  under  the  varying  circumstances  of  rapid  and 
slow  distillation,  and  large  and  small  masses  of 
coal,  showed  decisively,  that  the  greater  the  nu 
pidity  with  which  the  distillation  was  efiected,  the 
greater  was  the  quantity  of  gas  produced  (from  an 
e<|ual  weight  of  coal),  and  the  more  intense  the  illu- 
minating power  of  that  gas,  volume  for  volume^  The 
quantity  of  liquid  product  was  also  lessened,  and  the 
weight  of  the  residual  charcoal  not  so  great  as  when 
the  process  was  conducted  vrith  less  rapidity. 

The  most  advantageous  results  wereobtained  when 
the  retort  was  heated  to  a  brighi  red  heat ;  when  in- 
creased much  beyond  tliis  point,  so  as  nearly  to  ap« 
proach  a  white  heat,  the  production  of  gas  was  ma- 
terially lessened. 

We  witnessed  the  above  experiments,  which  were 
made  at  Soho,  in  1807>  and,  as  their  results  are^of 
the  first  importance,  the  particulars  of  one  series  are 
given  in  the  following  table.  The  coal  made  use  of 
was  from  the  neighbouring  collieries  in  Staffordshire, 
and  of  inferior  quality,  but  that  circumstance  does 
not  aflect  the  comparative  results  of  the  experiments. 
The  best  Staffordshire  coal  will  yield  about  530 
cubic  feet  of  gas  from  each  cwt« 
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GM-Lights.  The  above  table  gives  the  results  obtained  from  56 
lbs.  of  coal.  This  quantity  was  broken  into  small 
piece?,  and  mixed  so  as  to  render  any  portion  of  it 
of  equal  quality  with  the  rest ;  it  was  then  divided 
into  four  equal  parts,  each  weighing  14  lbs ,  and 
these  submitted  separately  to  the  action  of  the  6re. 
In  experiment  No.  1,  the  retort  was  heated  so  as  to 
complete  the  distillation  in  three  hours ;  in  No.  2, 
seven  hours,  &c,  as  specified  in  the  second  column. 
The  third  column  gives  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
gas  obtained  in  each  case ;  the  fourth^  the  weight  of 
the  charcoal  remaining  in  the  retort ;  and  the  fifth, 
that  of  the  liquid  products :  the  last  column  shows 
the  number  of  hours  which  each  portion  of  gas  sup« 
plied  the  light  of  one  candle  ;  and  these  numbers  are, 
therefore,  expressive  of  the  comparative  value  of  the 
gas  obtained  in  each  experiment  from  an  equal  weight 
of  coal.  Generally,  it  was  observed,  that,  in  keep- 
ing these  elliptical,  or  other  flat-sliaped  retorts  at  a 
bright  red  heat,  and  introducing  the  coal  into  them 
when  in  that  state,  the  quantity  of  gas  was  increased 
from  one- third  to  one- half  (compared  with  what  the 
retorts  fig.  5  yielded);  the  time  of  distillation  great- 
ly shortened ;  and  the  quality  of  the  gas  much  im- 
proved; giving  results,  on  the  whole,  not  less  favour- 
able than  those  particularized  in  the  above  table. 

The  degree  of  heat,  however,  which  wad  found  to 
be  most  advantageous  for  the  production  of  gas,  was 
very  destructive  to  the  cast  iron  of  which  the  retorts 
were  formed ;  and  to  preserve  these  from  rapid  oxi- 
dation, their  lower  sides  were  made  to  rest  upon 
thin  firebricks,  as  represented  in  fig.  7,  where  the 
section  of  the  retort  is  varied  somewhat  from  the  fi- 
gure of  an  ellipse,  as  shown  at  n ,  to  apply  with  great* 
er  exactness  to  the  upper  side  of  the  protecting 
bricks  gg;  i  h  other  bricks  set  on  end  to  support 
the  former,  and  standing  upon  an  arch^)  over  the 
fire  place  ;  the  flame,  rising  through  the  opening,  f, 
and  circulating  at  h  ^,  underneath  the  bricks  g  g, 
escapes  through  two  side  flues,  one  of  which  is  shown 
at  k  ;  and,  after  rising  and  passing  over  the  top  of 
the  retort,  enters  the  chimney  :  a,  b,  c,  d,  refer  as  in 
the  former  figures* 

A  somewhat  simpler  arrangement  is  shown  in  fig. 
8,  where  the  under  side  of  the  retort  a  is  curved  up- 
wards,  so  as  to  apply  directly  to  the  back  of  a  thin 
fire-brick  arch,  f,  through  which  the  heat  is  trans- 
mitted. The  flame  from  the  fire  d,  after  acting 
against  the  brick  arch,  divides  and  escapes  through 
the  flues, y*y*;  and,  after  uniting  again  at  the  upper 
side  of  the  retort,  ascends  into  the  chimney.  The 
conducting  pipe  is  here  shown  issuing  from  the  -low- 
er part  of  the  door*piece  6,  and  descends,  instead  of 
rising  or  passing  away  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
thereby  lessening  its  liability  to  be  choked  up  by  tar 
condensing  therein. 

This  construction  of  retort  is  probably  not  inferior 
to  any  that  has  been  used.  When  made  of  the  di- 
meoaions  represented  (being  drawn  to  a  scale  of  one- 
fourth  inch  to  the  foot)  it  will  contain  about  one  cwt. 
of  coal,  when  somewhat  more  than  half  filled,  and 
produce  gas  at  the  average  rate  of  100  to  150  cubic 
feet  per  nour,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  coal 
employed.    With  proper  attention,  it  will  work  off 


six  charges  of  coal  in  24  hours;  and  last,  when  in 
constant  use,  from  nine  to  twelve  months. 

The  first  description  given  to  the  public  of  an  ap- 
paratus for  producing  coal  gas  for  useful  purposes, 
appears  to  have  been  in  1808,  by  Mr  Samuel  Clegg, 
in  a  paper  transmitted  to  the  Society  of  Arts.  He 
therein  describes  a  retort  similar  to  fig.  2  in  fomiy 
and  protected  from  the  immediate  action  of  the  fire 
by  an  interposed  curved  plate  of  iron.  This  cylin- 
drical  figure  has  been  generally  adopted  at  the  ^as 
works  in  the  metropolis,  and  those  of  many  provin- 
cial towns.  Elliptical  ones,  similar  to  fig.  6,  have, 
however,  lately  been  introduced  into  the  Westminster 
works ;  and,  though  much  superior  to  the  former, 
are  yet  less  perfect  than  that  shown  in  fig.  8,  a  con- 
struction which  has  been  extensively  used  sinre  the 
year  1808  in  the  northern  manufacturing  districts  of 
England,  and  in  Scotland. 

Retorts,  having  for  their  vertical  section  a  square 
or  parallelogram,  are  also  used  (figs.  9  and  10),  and 
these,  as  well  as  those  of  the  cylindrical  and  elliptical 
shape,  are  occasionally  placed  so  that  two  or  three 
more  are  heated  from  the  same  fire  ;  or  a  number  of 
retorts,  arranged  with  fires  common  to  all.  Figs.  11, 
12,  13,  14  exhibit  varieties  of  these;  all,  however, 
are  liable  to  the  objection  that,  when  any  retort  be» 
comes  useless,  those  connected  with  it  require  to  be 
stopped  and  disused  during  the  time  the  faulty  one  is 
replacing.  Constructions  have  been  proposed  which 
should  admit  of  these  repairs  without  causing  inter- 
ruption ;  but  there  is  no  great  appearance  of  prac- 
ticability in  any  plan  for  this  purpose  hitherto  made 
public.  When  a  number  of  retorts  have  to  be  heat- 
ed from  the  same  fire,  any  thing  like  regularity  of 
temperature  is  difficult  to  obtain,  on  account  of  the 
different  distances  at  which  they  must  be  placed 
from  the  source  of  heat ;  and,  on  the  whole,  except 
the  circumstance  of  saving  a  little  room,  the  plan  baa 
nothing  to  recommend  it. 

The  fuel  necessary  to  decompose  any  given  quan- 
tity of  coal  may  generally  be  stated  at  about  one- 
third  of  its  weight.  There  are  statements  published 
where  less  than  one-fourth  is  mentioned  as  sufficient ; 
but,  where  the  retorts  are  to  be  kept  at  a  proper,  or 
bright  red  heat,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  producing  the 
largest  and  best  supply  of  gas,  less  than  one-third 
cannot  be  reckoned  upon  with  certainty ;  and,  as 
inferior  coal  is  frequently  used  for  fuel,  the  propor- 
tion may,  in  such  cases,  amount  to,  or  even  exceed, 
one-half  the  weight  of  the  coal  to  be  distilled. 

It  would  much  exceed  our  limits  to  notice  every 
variety  of  retort  which  has  been  proposed.  It  may 
yet,  however,  be  proper  to  notice  another  device  for 
which  the  last  person  named  obtained  a  patent,  three 
to  four  years  since.  An  outline  of  this  machine,  com- 
prising an  horizontal  and  vertical  section,  is  drawn  in 
fig.  15;  a,  a,  a,  a,  is  a  flat  cylindrical  vessel  of  iron, 
having  an  aperture,  6,  at  one  side,  and  door  to  close  it. 
In  the  centre  is  a  vertical  spindle,  c,  carrying  a  num- 
ber of  horizontal  arms,  dd;  f  is  a  representation  of  a 
pan  or  vessel  for  containing  the  coal,  and  with  one 
of  which  each  arm,  d,  is  furnished.  About  one- 
third  part  of  the  lower  and  upper  surface  of  the  ves- 
sel, a  a,  U  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  fire,  ^  and 
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GM-Liglhtf.  kept  red  hot ;  the  flues,  g  gf  conducting  the  flame 
~  to  the  chimney,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure ; 

and  the  pans  of  coal  (being,  by  means  of  tlie  aper- 
ture b,  introduced  upon  the  arms  d  d)  are  brought 
in  succession  over  the  heated  part,  and  there  lower- 
ed, so  that  they  may  rest  upon  the  red  hot  surface. 
The  distillation  is  thus  carried  on,  and,  when  com- 
pleted, the  axle  is  turned  partially  round,  and  ano- 
ther pan,  or  set  of  pans,  exposed  to  heat  in  the 
like  manner.  This  is  a  complex  and  expensive  ap- 
paratus.; and,  inasmuch  as  the  coal  is  not  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  red  hot  surface,  it 
must  necessarily  be  inferior  in  performance  to  the 
elliptical  or  other  forms,  figs.  6,  7i  8 ;  and,  though 
there  are  statements  before  the  public  which  re- 
present the  results  in  a  very  advantageous  light, 
these  must  be  received  with  caution.  It  is  men- 
tioned,* that,  by  the  use  of  this  retort,  16,000  cu- 
bic feet  of  gas,  and  upwards,  may  be  obtained 
from  one  London  chaldron  of  Newcastle  coals, 
being  590  cubic  feet  to  the  cwt. ;  and  that  the 
same  weight  of  coal  distilled  in  a  cylindrical  retort 
will  not  give  more  than  370  cubic  feet  to  tlie  cwt. 
By  using  flat  elliptical  retorts,  however,  and  expos- 
ing the  coal  in  very  thin  layers,  upwards  of  600  cu- 
bic feet  have  been  obtained ;  and,  for  general  prac- 
tice, where  the  coal  is  of  good  quality,  500  to  550 
cubic  feet  may  be  calculated  upon  as  the  product  of 
each  cwt. 

The  quantity  of  gas  which  one  chaldron  of  Staf- 
fordshire coal  yielded,  when  distilled  in  the  retort 
last  described  (fig.  15),  was,  according  to  Mr  Ac- 
cum,  11,000  cubic  feet,  or  about  400  to  the  cwt. 
This  falls  much  short  of  what  has  already  been 
stated  as  the  product  of  the  best  coal  from  that  dis- 
trict. 

A  retort  constructed  so  that  the  coal  (broken 
small)  could  be  exposed  in  very  limited  quantities  at 
once  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  and,  at  tlie  same  time, 
scattered  so  as  to  cover  a  large  surface  of  the  heat- 
ed vessel,  would  be  desirable.  The  constant  char- 
ging and  discharging  of  such  a  retort,  however, 
where  each  process  of  distillation  would  be  com- 
pleted in  a  few  minutes,  is  a  serious  objection. 
Forms  have  been  devised  for  effecting  these  ends 
during  the  carbonization  of  a  number  of  succes- 
aive  portions  of  coal,  without  opening  the  doors  of 
the  retort ;  but  the  internal  machinery  requisite  for 
this  purpose  is  liable  to  derangement  and  uncertain- 
ty of  action,  owing  to  the  great  beat  it  must  necessa- 
rily be  exposed  to«  We  have  not  hitherto,  seen  or 
beard  of  any  constructions  wherein  the  requisites  of 
simplicity,  durability,  and  certainty  of  effect  are  at- 
tained to  such  a  degree  as  to  warrant  their  being 
substituted  for  ottiecs,  the  results  of.  which  are  known 
from  long  expecience. 

The  quality  of  coal  gas  varies  considerably  during 
Ibe  period  of  distillation,  the  first  products  usually 
containing  carbonic  acid,  olefiant,  and  sulphureted 
hydrogen  gases ;  while  those  obtiuned  towards,  the 
end  of  the  process  contain  hydrogen  gas  and  cai:bo- 
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nic  oxide.  The  quantity  of  gas  produced  in  a  given  Gat-Ligfati- 
time  varies  also  very  considerably :  such  a  retort,  as  ^^^'V^^ 
is  shown  in  fig.  8,  will  generate  it  at  the  rate  of 
about  three  cubic  feeXper  minute  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  continue  to  do  so,  or  with  little  variation, 
for  nearly  two  hours,  when  the  quantity  rapidly  de- 
creases till  the  end  of  the  operation,  which  will  oc* 
cupy  from  three  and  a  half  to  nearly  four  hours, 
when  the  retort  is  kept  at  a  proper  temperature. 

Separation  of  (he  Gaseous  and  Liquid  Products  ob* 

iainedjrom  Coal, 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  liquid  substan-  Sepaistioaoi 
res  obtained  from  coal  by  distillation  are  tar,  oil,  ***  '^•'»  *** 
and  water;  the  latter  generally  holding  in  solution 
a  portion  of  hydrosulphuret  and  subcarbonate  of 
ammonia.  As  all  of  these  leave  the  retort  in  a  va- 
porous state,  the  condensation  of  this  vapour  is 
an  object  necessary  to  be  attended  to,  and  it  is  more 
or  less  perfectly  effected  by  passing  the  same  through 
tubes  or  vessels  surrounded  with  cold  water,  or  other- 
wise exposed  to  a  cooling  medium. 

Refrigatories  for  thb  purpose  have  been  variously 
constructed ;  some  differing,  in  no  respect,  from  the 
worm  of  a  still-tub ;  others  so  arranged  as  to  present 
broad,  flat,  or  curved  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the 
cooling  body ; — all  these,  and  similar  contrivances, 
do  not,  however,  effect  the  separation  of  the  tar  and 
oils ; — a  minute  portion  remains  suspended  in  the 
gas,  of  which  it  is  not  easily  deprived.  Time  and 
stillness,  or  the  absence  of  agitation  or  currents, 
have  a  considerable  influence  in  inducing  a  deposi- 
tion; and  by  constructing  the  internal  parts  of  tlie 
condensing  apparatus  very  large  and  roomy,  as  re- 
gards their  transverse  section  (but,  at  the  same  time, 
of  forms  exposing  a  great  surface),  the  gas  is  requir- 
ed to  travel  through  it  with  a  proportionably  slow 
current,  thereby  giving  the  tar  a  better  opportunity 
of  depositing,  Uian  if  the  vessels  were  of  a  less  area 
of  section,  and  greater  in  extent  otherwise.  It  is 
therefore  of  little  consequence  of  what  particular 
forms  the  condensing  vessels  are  made ;  a  flat  tube, 
of  considerable  area,  placed  perpendicular,  or  nearly 
horizontal  (and  surrounded  with  water),  and  extend- 
ed in  one  continued  line  or  otherwise,  as  circum- 
stances will  admit  of,  and  having,  proper  apertures 
for  the  admission  and  discharge  of  the  gas,  and  a 
suitable  reservoir  and  outlets  for  the  tar  and  other 
fluids,,  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as 
constructions  of  greater  complexity. 

Such  an  apparatus  is  represented  in  Plate  LXXXII. 
fig.  1,. where  a  a  is  a  water-tight  cistern ;  6  6,  a  range 
of  tubes  placed  vertical,  connecting  with  each  other 
as  shown ;  c,  entrance*pipe  for  the  gas,  and  d^  that 
where  it  makes  its  exit;  e^  a  pipe  to  convey  away  the 
tar  and  otlier  condensible  liquids  which  fall  down  in- 
to the.  lower  part  of  the  veaaeUfJl 

Another  construction  is  represented  in  fig.  2, 
where  a  a  is  a  close  cistern  or  vault  of  brick,  stone, 
or  iron,,  having  an  opening  6,  for  admitting  the  whole 
of  the  volatile  products  of  the  distillation ;  another 
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Gas-Lightfl.  at  c,  foT  drawing  off  the  tar  and  other  fluids  at  any 
^'^**^^^*' particular  level,  the  pipe  there  attached  being  made 
to  slide  vertically  through  a  stuffing  box.  A  verti- 
cal partition  is  placed  in  the  vault,  extending  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  length,  to  cause  the  gas  to  circulate 
through  it  previous  to  its  passing  into  a  third  opening 
d,  which  conveys  away  the  crude  gas,  and  so  much  Of 
the  tar,  &c.  as  has  not  got  deposited  in  the  vault  a  ; 
«  tf,  a  water-tight  cistern  of  iron  or  other  material, 
through  which  a  current  of  cold  water  is  continually 
circulating :  it  m&y  either  be  placed  over  the  former, 
or  in  any  other  convenient  situation,  and  the  pipe 
fffft  traverses  this  vessel  as  shown,  sloping  gra- 
dually upwards  till  its  termination  at  it,  where  it 
passes  forward  to  the  purifier.  The  gas  in  its  ascent 
along  this  pipe  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  cold 
surface,  and  the  tar  and  oils  which  are  thereby  con- 
densed run  back  into  the  vault  a  a. 

It  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  limit  to  the  magnitude 
of  this  part  of  a  coal  gas  apparatus ;  the  slower  the 
passage  of  the  gas  through  it,  and  the  larger  the 
capacity  of  the  tar-vault  and  condensing  tiibes,  the 
more  perfect  will  the  separation  of  the  tar  and  gas 
be.  But,  in  fixing  the  opposite  limit,  it  will  be  ad« 
visable  to  make  these  of  such  capacity,  that  each 
portion  of  the  gas  may  he  detained  at  least  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  its  passage  through  the  aame. 

The  quantity  of  tar,  and  ower  liquid  products, 
yielded  by  a  given  weight  of  coal,  varies  considera- 
bly, not  only  according  to  the  quality  of  the  coal, 
but  from  the  manner  m  which  the  decomposition 
has  been  effected,  and  which  has  already  been  spoken 
of.  One  cwt.  of  good  cannel  coal  gives,  when  dis- 
tilled at  a  bright  red  heat,  from  six  to  seven  lbs.  of 
tar  and  oils,  and  commonly  about  half  that  weight 
of  water,  making  together  one  ale  gallon  or  there- 
abouts. 

Separation  of  the  Gases  unfitted  Jor  the  purposes  of 

Ittumination* 

PiirificitioD  These,  in  general,  consist  of  sulphureted  hydrogen, 
of  the  Gas.  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  hydrogen  gases. 
To  separate  them  entirely  from  the  carburet- 
ed hydrogen  and  defiant  gases  forms  no  easy  task, 
and  in  gas-light  establishments  attention  has  princi* 
pally  been  paid  to  the  first  of  these ;  and  though  the 
means  used  to  detach  the  sulphureted  hydrogen 
have  also  served  to  take  away  the  carbonic  acid, 
neither  the  separation  of  this  'acid  gas,  nor  that  of 
the  other  gases  above  enumerated,  have  been  con- 
sidered of  much  importance. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  the  sulphureted 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases  are  produced 
principally  at  the  commencement  of  the  distillatory 
process,  and  disappear  almost  entirely  towards  the 
end.  From  the  experiments  of  Dr  Henry,  ♦  it 
appears,  that  gas  from  Wigan  cannel  contained 
about  5  per  cent,  of  each  of  the  above,  and 
other  varieties  of  coal  from  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  furnished  results  of  a  similar  nature ;  but 
unless  care  be  taken  to  make  use  of  coal,  separated 


as  much  as  possible  from  the  comnon  pyrites  withCi 
which  it  frequently  abounds,  the  quantity  of  solphu. 
reted  hydrogen  gas  will  be  increased  very  consider- 
Mj,  and  iu  separation  be  but  partially  effected  by 
the  application  of  cream  of  lime,  as  commonly  ap- 
plied. Potash,  and  some  other  substances,  on  sc* 
count  of  their  costliness,  have  not  been  made  use  of, 
at  least  on  any  large  scale ;  and  thooefa  various  plsns 
have  been  proposed  for  absorbing  ue  sulphureted 
hydrogen  gas,  it  does  not  appear  &at  any  have  been 
found  to  answer  in  which  lane  was  not  the  principal 

Sent,  and  used  either  in  the  shape  above  mention- 
,  or  more  or  less  combined  with  water* 

Chlorine,  from  its  property  of  uniting  with  sul« 
phureted  Inrdrogen  gas,  has  been  proposed  as  a  fit 
substance  for  the  pvuification  of  coal  gas.  The  im« 
possibility,  however,  of  presenting  the  two  gases  to- 
gether, in  proper  proportions,  would  be  a  suffident 
reason  for  not  umng  it,  were  others  wanting.  Chlo- 
rine, however,  acts  upon  olefiantiraa,  as  aroearsfroRi 
Dr  Henry's  account  {Man.  Mem.  VoL  IIL  new  se- 
ries), in  which  objections  are  also  mentioned  to  ano- 
ther proposed  plan  of  purification,  by  passmg  die  gas 
through  red  hot  iron  tubes. 

Wfnhing  the  crude  cod  gas  with  water  alone 
has  frequently  been  practised,  but  very  little  be- 
nefit can  result.  A  simplcy  bat  very  ineffectual 
mode  of  purifying  the  gas  by  the  action  of  lime 
cream,  and  wmch  was  practised  for  a  considerable 
time,  consists  in  merely  forcing  the  gas  through  a 
tube,  or  tabes,  terminating  a  few  indea  beneath  the 
surfiioe  of  the  fluid,  as  represented  in  fig.  S ;  a  a,  a 
doae  vessel  having  pipes  h,  c,  <f,  e,  attached  to  it; 
the  first  of  these  serves  to  introduce  the  lime  creasy 
the  second  to  admit  the  gas,  the  third  to  take  it 
away,  and  the  remaining  one  to  draw  off  the  lime 
and  water.  The  vessel  being  about  half  filled  with 
the  liauid,  gas  is  forced  in  at  the  pipe  c,  and 
on  nEisiking  its  escape  at  the  lower  extremist  '^ 
rises  up  m  bubbles,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
lime,  and  is  thereby  somewhat  pnrified ;  and  when 
the  hquid  is  supposed  to  be  saturated  to  a  certain 
degree,  it  is  drawn  off,  and  a  fresh  supply  introduced. 

Another  variety  of  purifier  is  represented  in  fig* 
4 :  a  a  is  an  oblong  dose  vessel,  having  a  number  of 
vertical  partitions  made  last  to  the  top  and  sides, 
but  not  reaching  to  the  bottom ;  these  are  pierced 
near  their  lower  edges  with  a  number  of  small  boles ; 
c,  pipe  to  introduce  gas,  and  d,  one  for  conveying  it 
away ;  lime  cream  being  put  in  by  means  of  the  ves* 
sel  i,  to  the  height  shown,  the  gas  is  forced  forwsrd, 
and  passes,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  lime,  through 
the  perforated  plates  one  after  another,  and  finaOy 
escapes  at  d. 

In  order  more  fully  to  expose  the  gas  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  lime  cream,  a  variation  from  fig.  3  has 
been  effected,  and  is  used  in  some  of  the  gas  light- 
ing establishments  in  London  and  dsewbere.  Fig- 
SfOaaais  a  flat  cylindrical  vessd,  having  tubes 
c  and  d  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  gas ;  6i  a 
bent  tube  communicating  with  the  vessel  a,  and 
through  which  the  lime  cream  is  introduced ;  e,  a 


*  Philosophical  Transactions  Jbr  1808,  and  Manchester  Memoirs^  Vol.  IIL  new  series. 
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ighih  pipe  and  vaWe  to  draw  off  the  same  when  requisite ; 
^"^^^Jfi  an  inner  cylindrical  vessel,  having  a  broad  flaoch 
or  plate,,  g  /^,  attached ;  A  A,  a  vertical  axle,  working 
through  a  stuffing  box,  and  carrying  an  agitator  near 
-its  lower  end.  Lim^crcam  is  introduced  to  the  level 
shown ;  the  gas,  on  being  forced  in,  fills  the  interior 
cylindery*^  and  escapes  along  the  under  side  of  the 
broad  flanch  g  gf  and  is  there  greatly  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  liquid,  and  which  action  is  increased 
by  the  motion  of  the  agitator.  Afler  passing  the 
flanch  g^  the  gas  escapes  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
outer  cylinder,  and  is  convened  away  by  the  pipe  d* 
In  order  to  render  the  purification  more  effectual, 
two  or  three  of  these  veneb  are  connected  together, 
so  that  the  gas  passes  through  the  whole  of  them  ; 
and  by  discharging  the  liquid  from  one  at  a  time, 
the  irregular  action,  which  would  otherwise  be  ex« 
perienceid,  is  in  some  measure  done  away. 

In  fig.  6  is  shown  a  different  construction  of  pu- 
rifier ;  aa  aOf  a  dose  vessel,  and  containing  aa in- 
ternal one  b  6,  open  at  the  bottom,  and  furnished 
with  a  number  of  notches  along  each  of  its  sides ; 
the  pipe  c,  which  brings  in  the  gas,  communicates 
with  the  inner  vessel,  the  discharging  pipe,  d,  with 
the  outer  one.  Lime-cream  is  admitted  from  a  pro- 
per vessel,  e,  through  the  pipe^^  until  the  notches, 
above  mentioned,  are  covered ;  gg,  an  axle  passing 
tiirough  air-tight  collars  at  one  end  of  the  inner  and 
outer  vessels,  and  furnished  with  a  handle  or  winch 
to  turn  it  round  ^by ;  this  axle  carries  a  number  of 
abort  arms,  or  levers,  correqKmding  to  the  notches 
of  the  inner  vessel,  each  of  which  passes  through 
iwo  of  them  during  every  revolution  of  the  axle ; 
the  use  of  these  arms  is  partly  to  agitate  the  lime* 
cream,  and  partly  to  keep  the  notdies  clear  from 
the  inorustatiod  of  the  lime.  This  contrivance  forma 
a  part'of  one  of  Mr  Clegg's  patent  inventions,  the 
other  parts  of  whidi,  as  Uiey  relate  to  a  complex 
apparatus  for  discharging  the  lime  afler  using,  are 
here  omitted.  The  lime-cream  may  be  taken  off  by  a 
pipe  similar  to  e,  fig.  5,  attached  to  the  lower  part 
o€  the  vessel. 

From  the  principle  on  which  all  these  purifiers  are 
constructed,  it  is  obvious,  that  where  only  one  is 
used,  the  process  must  be  carried  on  with  extreme 
irregularity ;  for  if  when  each  charge  of  lime-cream 
is  first  admitted,  a  proper  degree  of  purification  is 
effected,  the  same  pannot  continue  with  any  degree 
of  uniformity,  but  must  gradually  become  less  per- 
fect till  the  lime  is  discharged ;  and  though  this  de- 
fect may  be  in  some  measure  remedied  by  using  two 
or  more  purifiers,  even  then  the  action  cannot  be 
very  uniform.    Fig.  7  represents  a  purifying  appa- 
ratus, which,  though  it  obviates  the  want  of  regula- 
rity above  mentioned,  has  been  found  somewhat 
troublesome  to  keep  dean,  from  the  difficulty  of 
getting  into  the  insiae  to  remove  the  lime  which  ad- 
heres mternally :  a  a  a  a,  is  a  close  vessel  with  pipes, 
communicating  at  c  and  d^  to  take  the  gas  in  and 
out ;  fj'^  a  cistern  surmounting  the  vessd  a,  and  this 
is  surrounded  by  another  dstem  gf ,  somewhat  deep- 
er than  the  former  ;  A  A  are  partiti<Ais,  or  shelves, 
placed  nearly  horizontal  within  the  vessel  a,  and  fit- 
ting to  its  internal  cavity,  except  at  one  edge,  as  re- 
presented ;  lime  bebg  put  into  the  extemid  cistern, 


and  water  admitted  by  means  of  a  cock,  or  pipe,  the^M-Laghtk. 
mixture  overflows  into  the  inner  cistern,  and,  passing^ 
through  the  tube  6, 'traverses  gradually  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  machine,  forming  thm  sheets  of  liquid  as 
it  descends  from  shelf  to  shelf,  and  through  which 
the  gas  has  to  make  its  way  in  passing  upwards. 
The  lime-cream  is  thus  constantly  supplied  from 
the  outer  dstem,  and  aa  constantly  running  out  by 
the  pipe  e,  after  it  has  performed  its  office.  The 
effect  which  such  a  purifier  can  produce,  must,  un- 
less made  of  very  large  dimensions,  be  somewliat  li« 
mited,  and  without  a  construction  to  which  mecha- 
nical force  can  be  effisctually  I4>plied,  the  process 
will  be  accomplished  but  in  an  imperfect  manner. 

A  purifier,  where  the  lime  can  be  regulariy  ad- 
mitted and  discharged,  is  nientioned  in  a  late  publica- 
tion (Peckston  on  Gat'Ughtij  p.  408)  as  of  very  re* 
cent  invention;  its  particiHar  constmcdoa,  howevor, 
is  not  manifest  from  the  description  there  given. 

In  fig,  8  is  represented  the  vertical  section  of  a 
purifying  machine,  which,  while  it  has  the  property 
of  regularit;^  of  action,  sJso  admits  of  a  very  effec- 
tual application  of  its  powers :  aa^bb,  is  a  cylmdri- 
cal  vessd  placed  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  having 
a  number  of  internal  partitions^  A  k,  standing  up 
nearly  to  its  axis,  in  which  is  placed  a  spindle,  k  A, 
carrying  a  number  of  arms,  /  /;  these  act  as  agita* 
tors,  and  also  are  capable  of  scooping  up  portions  of 
the  lime-cream,  which  is  represented  as  contained 
in  the  different  ceils  formed  by  the  partitions  A  A ; 
A  ^>y*/>  *  vessel  forming  an  addition  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  cylinder,  and  dosed  on  all  sides  except 
where  it  joins  to  the  cylinder,  and  where  the  exit 
gas  pipe,  d,  and  the  lime  ^admitting  tube,  e,  are  in- 
serted ;  it  is  surmounted  with  a  cistern,  gg»  Through 
the  aperture  e,  a  vertical  axis  descends,  giring  mo- 
tion to  the  indined  one  A,  by  means  of  two  conical 
wheels :  m,  an  inverted  cup,  and  n,  an  agitator,  both 
fixed  upon  the  vertical  spindle.    The  lower  end  of 
the  cylinder  is  united  to  a  vessel  p  py  closed  like  the 
upper  one,  except  where  it  joins  at  A  A,  and  having 
an  admission  pipe,  c,  for  the  gas,  and  a  pipe,  7,  to 
take  off  the  impure  lime-cream.    The  cistern,  g,  is 
supplied  with  water  by  means  of  a  pipe,  or  other- 
wise, and  the  axle  bdng  kept  in  motion,  lime  is  put 
into  tlie  cistern,  g^  and  there  mixed  and  stirred  about 
by  means  of  the  agitator,  n ;  from  this  it  descends 
into  the  cylindrical  vessel,  and  is  collected  in  the 
uppermost  cell,  from  which  situation  it  is  scooped 
up  and  daslied  about  by  means  of  the  arms,  2,  and  a 
part  of  it  constantly  dropping  down  past  the  upper- 
most partition,  is  then  received  into  the  next  cell, 
and  the  same  process  is  reffularly  going  forward  the 
whole  length  of  the  cylinder,  the lime«cream  finally 
escaping  at  the  pipe,  ^,  In  an  impure  state.    The 
gas,  m  its  ascent  upwards  in  this  macliine,  has  to  pass 
among  all  the  arms  upon  the  indined  axis,  and  to 
encounter  perpetual  spray,  and  showers  of  the  lime- 
cream,  which  are  constantly  renewed,  the  supply  be- 
ing regulated  by  the  quanti^  of  lime  and  water  in- 
troidu^d  into  the  upper  cistern. 

If  a  purifying  apparatus  were  constructed,  in  which 
the  properties  of  figs.  6  and  8  were  conibined,  it 
would  probably  be  found  more  complete  than  any 
one  at  present  in  use;  the  essentials  being  a  constant 
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«tti<m  eoh«i  iatorpoted  btlweett  the  poles  of  this  mne  pik 
^  does  not  discharge  it  campletay ;  it  lesTes  a  tension 
mnaining  at  its  poles,  and  we  can  repeat  with  it 
the  experiments  of  Mr  Hermann.  This  flame,  then, 
docs  not  Qondttot  the  dectricity  so  wdl  as  the  alka- 
line soap. 

From  the  details  which  we  have  given  in  this 
article,  it  appears  that  the  electromotiTe  appamtus 
may  he  considered,  as  producing  by  the  mutual  con- 
tact of  the  heterc^geneous  bodies  which  compose  it, 
«  devekypement  of  electricity,  which  is  propagated 
and  distributed  through  its  interior  by  means  of 
the  conductors  interposed  between  its  metallic  ele- 
ments. If  we  form  a  communication  between  its  two 
poles,  the  discharge  whidi  follows,  overturning  the 
state  of  dectiical  equilibrium  in  the  series  of  ladies 
superimposed  on  each  other,  causes  them  to  be  re- 
charged according  to  the  conditions  a£  this  equili- 
brium, either  at  the  expence  of  the  ground,  or 
by  the  decomposition  of  their  natural  electricities. 
The  repetition  then  of  such  discharges,  or  rather 
their  continuation,  must  occanon  in  the  apparatus  a 
continued  electriosl  current,  the  energy  and  the 
quantity  of  which  depend  as  well  cm  the  magnitude 
iod  the  nature  of  the  metallic  elements  in  contact 
with  each  other,  as  on  the  greater  int  less  fadlity 
which  theeonducting  parts  d[ihe  apparatus  present 
to  the  transmission  ^dectricity.  Setting  cmt  from 
these  primary  notions,  we  have  described  the  most 
fayounble  arrangements  for  obtaining  from  the  Vol- 
taic apparatus  cvh  of  the  dertrical,  physiological, 
and  diemical  effects  which  it  is  capable  of  produ- 
cing; and  we  have  confirmed  our  views  of  the  sub« 
ject  by  rriaiing  those  experiments,  which  prove  them 
to  be  conformable  with  the  actual  fact  The  gene- 
xal  result  of  these  researdies  has  shown,  that  the  ac- 
tion of  this  af^paratus  depends  on  two  elements,  of 
which  the  one,  constant  in  its  energy,  consists  in  the 
electromotive  faculty  of  pieces  of  metal,  and  Uie 
jOther,  which  is  variable,  dqioftds  on  the  more  or  less 
perfisct  conduetibility  of  the  bodies  interposed.  The 
first  of .  these  elements  has  been  fixed  by  Volta,  by 
help  of  experiment,  and  in  a  manner  which  seems 
to  us  to  leave  not  the  smallest  doubt  <^  the  fact. 
But  the  second,  in  the  variety  almost  infinite  which 
belongs  to  it,  presents  to  the  researches  of  philoso- 
phers a  field  for  an  infinity  of  experiments,  the 
results  of  whidi,  enabling  them  perhaps  to  augment 
still  farther  the  power  of  this  instrument,  may  furnish 
extremely  curious  data  as  to  the  conditions  which  de- 
termine the  easy  or  difficult  passage  of  electricity 
through  bodies;  as  to  the  manner,  hiUiertaunknown, 
by  which  it  attaches  itself  to  their  particles ;  and,  per- 
haps also  as  to  the  nature  of  electricity  itself,  or  at 
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least  the  eonditiQii  in  which  the  principle  thai  pro-  <*sl 
duces  it  exists  in  bodies*  ^  J^ 

Since  this  article  was  written,  a  young  French 
)>hilosopher,  Mr  Beoquerel,  has  niade  a  series  of  ex* 
tremely  curious  experiments,  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  by  oompression*  He  forms 
3  slender  discs  of  any  substances,—- insulates 
of  these  discs  at  the  extremity  ef  a  tube  of 
glass,  or  of  resin  well  driedi  and  Uddng  one  of 
these  tubes  in  each  hand,  ]Hresses  against  cM^h  other 
two  of  the  discs,  of  a  different  nature,  and  wi^- 
draws  them  from  their  contact  in  <4>posite  states  of 
electricity ;  the  one  becomes  vitreous  and  the  other 
resinous.  This  phenomenon  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  devdopement  of  electricity  by  simple  con* 
tact,  such  as  Volta  made  use  of  in  his  excellent  re- 
searches. It  is  inoomparablv  more  powerful  widi 
almost  all  substances:  A  single  pressure  is  sufficient, 
in  ordinaiT  cases,  to  drive  on  with  rapidity  the 
moveable  cUsc  of  the  electrometer  of  Coulomb  (see 
Electricity,  Supplement) ;  and  the  repetition  of  s»* 
veral  pressures  is  sufficient  to  charge  powerftiUy  and 
directly,  an  ordinanr  electroscope  with  gdd  leaves, 
without  the  aid  of  the  condenser.  Cork,  bark, 
hairs,  papefi  and  wood,  produce  these  phenomena 
with  a  very  high  d^(ree  of  intensity.  The  same 
takes  place  equally  well  with  most  of  the  minerals. 
S<Hne  bodies  am>ear  to  have  the  property  (oi  react- 
ing on  themselves,  when  electrified  in  this  manner. 
They  decompose  their  own  electricities ;  and  these, 
once  developed,  fix,  by  their  influence,  that  which 
is  disengaged  at  their  surfi^se.  In  a  word,  these 
bodies  act,  in  reality,  unto  themsdves  like  con- 
densers; so  that  we  may  take  them  in  the  hand,  or 
even  moisten  their  surface  without  depriving  them 
of  th^ir  electricity.  No  sabstanee  possesses  ^his 
faculty  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  rhombmdal 
carbonate  of  lime ;  and,  indeed,  Mr  Hauy  has  long 
since  found,  that  it  is  sufficioit  to  press  sUghtly  be^ 
tween  the  fingws  a  crystal  of  this  mineral,  to  cause 
it  assume  a  very  powerful  state  of  electricity,  which 
it  then  preserves  with  obstinacy  for  hours,  and 
even  for  whole  days,  without  requiring  any  re* 
newaL  Mr  Becquerel  has  also  found  that  many 
minerals  may  be  electrified  by  mere  exfoliation.  A 
thin  lei^  of  mica,  for  instance,  if  separated  into  two 
others,  held  by  two  insulating  tubes.,  these  two 
are  found  to  possess,  in  a  high  degree,  the  opposite 
states  of  electricity ;  the  one  is  resinous,  the  other 
vitreous ;  and  many  substances  which  ve  ino^Nible 
of  producing  this  opposition,  when  exfoliated  at  the 
common  temperature,  acquire  this  property  when 
they  have  be^  moderately  heated*  (a.  x.) 
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GALWAY,  a  county  in  Ireland,  situated  in  the 
province  of  Connaught,  within  the  archbidiuypriek  oS 
Tuam,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mayo,  on  the  east 
by  the  river  i^umnon,  which  separates  it  from  King's 
County  and  Tipperary,  <m  the  south  by  Clare,  and 
Extent  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  extent  it  is 
Divisions,  joext  to  Cork,  the  most  considerable  in  Ireland,  and 
j^QOPtMns  %bQ^  English  square  miles,  or  lJ5^,5^9 


acres,  divided  into  seventeoi  baronies,  and,  in^iMJjng 
the  South  Arran  Isles,  three  in  nun^ber,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Galway  bay,  into  one  hundred  awl  sixteen 
parishes. 

The  surface  of  this  extensive  district  presents  great 
variety  and  contrast  More  than  a  thund  of  it  con- 
sists of  bogs,  mountains*  and  lakes,  and  is  very  thin- 
\Y  inhabited  and  unporoducli  ve«    llie  fraater  .pari  of 
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GAS-LIGHTS. 


OuAJ^^  expeosive ;  but>  from  the  circuoMtwAce  of  ito  reqtiir- 
'        ^  ing  a  shallow  water  cUtem,  may  be  resorted  to  in 
some  cases  with  propriety* 

The.  vertical  section  of  another  of  Mr  Clegg's  de- 
vices, and  which  he'  calls  a  Collapsing  Gasometer, 
is  sliown  in  fig.  8.  The  sides  close  together  like 
the  two  boards  of  a  book,  and  thje  formation  and 
action  of  the  ends  cannot  be  better  described  than 
by  a  reference  to  the  opening  and  Closing  of  the 
folding  divisions  or  pockets  of  a  pocket-book.  The 
difficulty  of  making  such  a  length  of  joint  gas- 
tight  will  be  found  no  small  objection  to  the  use 
of  this  gasometer;  and  the  single  advantage  it 
appears  to  possess  is  the  shallowness,  and  conse- 
quent cheapness  of  the  cistern  a  a,  in  which  it  is 
placed.  The  balance  weights  b^  b,  act  upon  tlie  bent 
fevers  c,d\  Cfd;  which  cross  each  other,  and  are  at- 
tached to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  with  the  pres- 
sure of  the  gas  cause  the  same  to  expand  or  collapse 
as  required ;  imitating  (in  effect)  the  rising  and  fall- 
ing of  the  common  gasometer.  This  construction 
scarcely  admits  of  an  uniform  pressure  being  given 
to  the  gas  when  expelled,  and  that  must,  therefore, 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  regulator  attached 
to  it. 

Gasometers  are  usually  made  of  sheet  iron  of  from 
two  to  three  lbs.  to  the  square  foot,  with  internal 
frame  of  wood,  cast  or  bar  iron.  When  constructed 
to  rise  and  fall  vertically,  as  in  figs.  1,  2,  5,  a  cylin- 
drical  form  is  to  be  preferred,  as  the  water  pits,  or 
cisterns  over  which  they  are  suspended,  are.  more 
easily  constructed  of  that  shape,  than  of  square,  ob- 
long, &c. 

Prions  methods  of  suspending  gasometers  have 
been  adppted,  the  principal  end  in  view  being,  as 
above  stated,  to  equalize  the  pressure  as  much  as 
possible ;  and,  in  the  furtherance  of  this  object,  it  is 
desirable  to  make  the  working  parts  of  the  machin- 
ery on  a  construction  the  least  liable  to  the  effects 
of  firiction.  The  pivots,  or  axes  of  the  suspending 
pulleys,  are  usually  placed  on  friction  rollers  or  sec- 
tors, such  as  are  represented  in  figs.  S,  4, 7 ;  the  first 
of  whidi  we  consider  as  the  most  perfect,  having 
seen  it  applied  to  gasometers  of  great  magnitude  with 
all  desirable  success ;  there  being  no  other  friction 
than  that  occasioned  by  the  sted  edges  a  a,  which 
carry  the  whole,  and  work  upon  bolsters  of  the  same 
substance :  b  6  are  two  sectors,  having  the  curved 
parts  on  whi<^h  the  pivots  of  the  pulley  c  roll,  con- 
centric to  the  edges  a  a.  The  appucation  of  two  sets 
of  these  to  a  g^omete^  is  shown  m  Plate  LXXXI V., 
where  the  counterweight  is  represented  as  working 
within  a  central  tube,  thereby  making  the  arranse- 
ment  very  compact«  In  this  plate  are  also  shJwn 
weiglits  to  preserve  the  sectors  in  equilibrium,  and 
counteract  the  effect  which  would  otherwise  be  pro- 
duced when  they  are  moved  from  a  vertical  posi- 
tion. 

Fig-  4>  Plate  LXXXIII.9  represents4heaxisofthe 
pulley  c,  working  upon  friction  rollers  (a  a,  with  their 
support  b)  of  the  common  construction.  In  fig.  7,  the 
i|xis  of  the  gasometer  works  upon  a  sector  somewhat 
similar  to  fig.  3  reversed ;  but  this  form  renders  it 
necessaiy  that  the  axb  sliall  be  kept  in  its  proper 
situation  by  means  of  a  double  or  forked  frame  as 


shown,  and  thereby  causbg  a  certain  degree  of  fric-  G— -Lj^u. 
tion  from  which  fie.  S  is  exempt.  ^^ 

The  manner  of  conveying  the  gas  into  and  out 
of  the  gasometer,  delineated  in  figs.  1,  2,  5,  is  the 
simplest  and  best  when  it  can  conveniently  be  prac- 
tised. It,  however,  sometimes  happens  that  access  to, 
the  lower  part  of  the  pit  or  cistern  is  difficult  to  be 
obtained,  and  other  means  have  to  be  resorted  to. 
Swivel  or  flexible  jointed  tubes,  arranged  so  as  to 
rise  and  fall  with  the  gasometer,  though  they  an* 
swer  well  enough  on  a  small  scale,  are  with  difficulty 
made  of  large  capacity  so  as  to  have  little  friction. 
We  have  seen  jointed  tubes  connected  by  means  of 
water-lutes  extensively  used,  and  which  answer  well 
the  intended  purpose;  one  of  these  is  represented  in 
fig.  6,  a  being  the  pipe  where  the  gas  is  introduced ; 
b  a  vertical  pipe  capable  of  a  small  angular  motion 
on  the  axis  or  support  c,  and  connected  with  a  by 
means  of  a  water-lute  joint; 'its  upper  end  is  also 
connected  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  one  end 
of  the  pipe  </,  and  again  at  e,  another  moveable  wa- 
ter-joint is  placed  ;y^is  the  pipe  connecting  with  the 
top  of  the  gasometer;  g  a  regulating  radius  bar 
centered  to  a  bracket  attached  to  the  pipe  d,  and 
working  on  a  fixed  pivot  at  L  The  gasometer  rising 
or  falling,  carries  y*  along  with  it,  and  in  the  rest  of 
the  apparatus  a  motion  is  induced,  corresp<mdiog 
with  the  connection  of  the  different  parts. 

Having  tnore  or  less  minutely  described  different 
Constructions  of  gasometers,  it  may  be  proper  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  such  contrivances  as  have  been 
mtroduccd  to  render  uniform  the  pressure  of  the  gas 
issuing  from  such  as  do  not  possess  the  means  of  re* 
gulation  within  themselves. 

Fig.  17.  Plate  LXXXI.  represents  one  of  these  go- The 
vemors,  consisting  of  a  crooked  tube  aaa  a,  with  a^*^*^* 
conical  valve  seat  fixed  in  it  at  6 ;  c,  a  valve  fitting  the 
seat  when  shut,  and  havmg  a  stem  carried  upwards 
and  connected  with  the  inverted  conical  vessel  ddi 
e  e,  an  exterior  vessel,  in  which  water  is  contained  to 
the  level  represented.  The  gas  enters  at  the  bottom 
tube,  and  passing  through  the  valve,  escapes  at  the 
other  horizontal  extremity  of  a,  and  at  the  same  time 
fills  the  upper  part  of  the  inverted  vessel  d  d,  and 
raises  it  more  or  less  according  to  the  pressure  and 
velocity  with  which  the  gas  enters;  thereby  par- 
tially closing  the  valve  as  the  pressure  increases  or 
dimmishes,  and  thus  regulating  the  quantity  of  gas 
discharged  through  the  machine. 

Fig.  18  is  another  regulator  or  governor,  not  dif- 
fering in  principle  from  the  former ;  the  gas  enters 
Bia;  b  is  the  valve  seat ;  c  the  valve  with  stem 
connected  to  the  inverted  vessel  d,  which  is  sua* 
^  pended  in  a  cistem  of  water fj*,  and  moves  upon  a 
pivot  at  «•  The  action  of  this  apparatus  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  former  one,  and  of  the  two,  it  is  of 
a  construction  more  likely  to  answer  the  intruded 
purpose. 


Regarding  the  distribution  of  gas  for  the  pur- 
poses of  supplying  light  in  distant  and  different  si-^ 
tuations,  a  few  remarks  may  be  made. 

The  pipes  or  tubes  for  this  purpose  are  best  when 
made  of  cast  iron  with  socket  joints,  and  put  to- 
gether with  lead ;  end  for  smaller  sizes  than  what 
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Ow.Lig|htfr  are  manafactured  of  cast-iron,  welded  or  brazed 
plate  iron  connected  by  screws,  may  be  used.  Cop- 
per tubes  are  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  action 
of  the  gas  upon  that  metal  if  not  perfectly  purified ; 
those  of  block-tin,  lead,  and  some  mixed  metals,  an- 
swer well  enough  when  made  sufficiently  strong  to 
resist  external  injury. 

As  the  gas  always  carries  along  with  it  a  quantity 
of  aqueous  or  other  vapour,  it  is  requisite  to  lay  the 
pipes  so,  that  this,  when  condensed,  can  be  collected 
and  drawn  off  from  time  to  time.  A  small  declivity 
is,  therefore,  to  be  made  towards  one  or  more  points, 
where  cocks,  closed  vesseb,  or  inverted  siphons,  are 
to  be  placed,  to  collect  and  take  off  the  water,  &c. 
accumulating.  For  stopping  off  the  gas  in  large 
pipes,  waterlute  valves  are  generally  used,  one  of 
which  is  represented  in  fig.  16,  wherein  a  is  the 
valve,  formed  like  an  inverted  cup,  with  rod  (working 
through  a  stuffing  box)  attached,  and  handle  above ; 
b,  an  annular  cavity  containing  water,  into  which  the 
valve,  when  shut,  falls.  This  is  about  the  simplest, 
and  probably  the  best  form  of  valve,  and  though 
others  of  a  more  complex  nature  have  been  used, 
they  do  not  appear  better  adapted  for  the  required 
purposes. 

It  has  been  usual,  in  practice,  to  allow  half  a  cubic 
foot  of  coal  gas  per  hour  for  the  supply  of  a  light 
equal  to  that  of  a  mould  candle  of  six  to  ^he  pound, 
and  of  which  one  pound  will,  when  the  candles  are 
burnt  singly,  last  40  hours.  If  the  gas,  however,  is 
properly  prepared,  and  burnt  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, it  does  not,  in  point  of  fact,  require 
above  one-third  of  a*  cubic,  foot 'to  produce  such 
light,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown.  But,  taking  the 
coQimon  allowance,  the  sizes  of  pipes  necessary  for 
transmitting  gas  to  supply  various  quantities  of  light, 
under  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water,  of  from 
five-eighths  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and  making 
very  ample  allowance  for  friction,  may  be  stated  as 
follows : 


OiMneter  of  P^  in  Incha. 
i 

n 

s 
s 

4 

5 

6 

8 

10 


Number  of  Candles*  Light 
to  be  luppliedi 

SO 

100 

240 

450 
1,«00 
«,000 
3,400 
5,000  • 
9,000 
-     « 14,000 


It  frequently  happens,  where  gas-lights  are  used, 
that  the  timevand  periods  of  burning  them  are  very 
irregular ;  thereby  rendering  the  quantity  of  gas 
consumed  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  subjecting  both 
the  manufacturer,  of  the  article  and  the  consumer  to 
the  liability  of  not  being  fairly  dealt  with  by  one 
another.  To  remedy  this  evil,  and  generidly  to  as« 
certain  the  quantity  of  gas  manufactured,  different 
modes  of  measuring  it  have  been  proposed.  Gasb- 
meters,  suited  in  size  for  each  consumer,  and  filled* 
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from  time  to  time  with  gas  from  proper  feeding  Gu-Ughts 
pipes,  though  they  would  answer  the  intended  pur«  ^•^N'^*-^ 
pose,  are  objectionable  on  the  score  of  expence,  and 
the  room  they -would  occupy,  and  the  trouble,  which 
would  be  considerable,  of  attending  them;  and 
though  it  is  by  no  means  impracticable  to  construct 
such,  with  a  self  acting  apparatus  atteched,  for  fill- 
ing it,  and  registering  the  quantity  of  gas  admitted, 
yet  the  cost  would,  in  most  cases,  more  than  coun- 
terbalance all  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it. 

A  self-registering  gas  meter,  of  a  cheap,  efficient,  Gai  Meter, 
and  generally  applicable  construction,  would  be  an 
object  of  considerable  importance  to  manufacturers 
of  gas.  In  the  Repertory  of  Arts  for  February  1817 
is  described  an  exceeding  complex  apparatus  for 
this  purpose ;  which,  as  it  has  been  abandoned  in 
practice  by  Mr  Clegg,  the  patentee,  need  not  be 
explained  here.  A  much  simpler  and  better  ma- 
chine for  this  purpose  is  described  in  a  late  work 
(Peckston  on  Gas-Lighiing),  and  of  which  sections 
are  given  in  Plate  LXXXll.  fig.  12,  where  c  c  re- 
presents the  outside  casing,  in  form  of  a  flat  cylin- 
drical drum,  having  a  bent  tube,  a,  inserted  at  its 
centre,  for  admitting  the  gas,  and  a  branch,  6,  for 
conveying  it  away ;  g  gy  are  two  pivots,  one  sup- 
ported from  the  tube  a,  and  the  other  from  an  ex« 
temal  water-tight  cup,  projecting  from  the  outside 
casing,  and  in  which  is  contained  a  toothed  wheel, 
A,  fixed  upon  the  pivot,  and  connected  with  a  train 
of  wheel- work  (not  shown  in  the  figure),  to  register 
its  revolutions.  The  pivots  are  Qxed  to  and  support 
a  cylindrical  drum-shaped  vessel,  i/</cf,  having  open- 
ings,tf  eee\  internal  partitions, </,  ef^  ef^  ef;  and  centre 
fieoey/jy;  all  of  which  will  be  understood  best  by 
inspection  of  the  figure.  The  machine  is  filled  with 
water  (poured  in  at  k)  up  to  the  level  of  i ;  and  gas 
being  admitted  under  a  small  pressure  at «,  it  enters 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  centre  piece,  and  fercea 
its  way  through  such  of  the  openings,^  as  are  from  « 

time  to  time  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and,  by ' 
i^  action  upon  the  partition  nearest  in  contact  with 
the  water  (to  the  right  hand  of  toat  figure  in  which 
all  the  partitions  and  openings  are  shpwn)^  a  rotatory 
motion  is  produced;  the  gas  from  the  opposite 
Camber  being  at  the  same  time  ex^ielled  by  one  of 
the  ppenings,  e,  and  escaping  at  b,  as  before-men- 
.tioned. 

The  quantity  of  gas  discharged  by  this  machine 
in  any  ^iven  time,  depends  not  only  upon  its  internal 
dimensions,  and  number  of  revolutions  made,  but  also 
upon  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  water  within  it ; 
and,  as  such  discharge  of  gas  will  be  greater  or  less, 
as  the  quantity  of  water  is  less  or  more,  attention  to 
its  being  kept  at  a  proper  level  is  of  the  first  conse- 
quence to  the  due  action  of  the  meter;  and  for  this 
reason,  means  must  be  employed  to  insure  a  supply 
of  water,  and  a  suitable  outlet  provided,  to  prevent 
its  accumulating  in  an  undue  quantity. 

For  the  combustion  of  gasj  burners,  of  many  dif-  Burii<!n. 
ferent  descriptions,  have  been  used;  and  the  gas  made 
to  issue  through  apertures  .of  almost  eyery  variety. 
Experience,  however,  haa  proved,  that  small  circu<« 
lar  holes,  pf  fronx  one- fortieth  to  one-sixtieth  of  an 
inch  diameter,  are  most  advantageous ;  and  these 
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Giis-L!^ti;  are  disposed  in  rarious  figures,  so  as  to  form  lights 
^   '  of  one  or  more  jets,  and  in  circles  to  resemble  the 
burners  of  the  argand  lamp. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  construct 
burners  so  as  to  allow  the  atmospheric  air  to,  come 
freely  in  contact  with  the  flame ;  and,  for  this  pnrb 
pose,  when  a  single  jet  or  light  is  wanted,  the  perfo- 
ration may  be  made  at  the  point  of  a  small  cone,  as 
at  a,  fig.  9 ;  and,  for  additional  lights,  other  aper- 
tures, b  b,  are  added  near  its  base ;  such,  hayine 
three  flames  or  jets,  as  represented,  have  been  named 
codcspur  lights.  Fig.  10  is  a  bat. wing  burner, 
where  the  flame  issues  from  a  narrow  slit  cut  across 
its  top. 

When  lights  are  required  equal  in  intensity  to 
four  or  more  candles,  the  arrangement  of  the  holes  in 
a  circle,  with  a  central  openine  to  admit  atmosphe- 
ric air,  and  with  exterior  cylindrical  glass,  as  in  the 
argand Jamp,  is  to  be  preferred;  and  burners  giving 
the  light  of  10,  15,  SO,  or  a  greater  number  of 
candles,  may  be  advantageously  used  on  this  con- 
struction^  varying  the  diameter  of  the  luminous  ring 
according  to  the  number  of  apertures  required.  Fig. 
11  is  a  full-sized  representation  of  a  burner  with  12 
holes,  c  Cf  having  an  air  tube,  dy  in  the  centre  of  half- 
inch  diameter ;  a,  the  branch  through  which  the  gas 
is  admitted  mto  the  cylindrical  cavity,  b  6,  in  which 
it  circulates  during  its  passage  to  the  orifices  c  c ; 
this  burner  may,  with  propriety,  be  used  to  give 
the  light  of  six  or  eight  candles.  Much  smaller  ones, 
where  the  air-tube,  </,  is  less  than  about  three-eighths 
of  an  inch,  do  not  answer  well;  as  the  atmosphe- 
ric air  is  apt  not  to  circulate  through  them,  and 
the  flame  unites,  in  consequence,  into  one  smoky 
mass. 

Count  Rumfi^rd  (Essay  XVI.)  details  a  number  of 
experiments  on  the  comparative  economy  of  difierent 
lized  flames,  produced  from  various  burners  applied 
to  an  ai^gand  oil  lamp,  and  from  which  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  certain  varying  proportion  betwixt  the 
diameter  of  each  burner,  the  intensity  of  the  light, 
and  the  quantity  of  oil  consumed ;  the  consumption 
of  oil  bemg  greatest  in  proportion  to  the  light  ob- 
tained when  the  flame  was  small,  and  gradually  les- 
sened as  the  light  was  enlarged,  until  it  began  to 
smoke,  when  the  proportional  consumption  of  oil 
again  increased.  With  an  argand  burner  of  about 
^ths  inch  diameter  at  the  middle  of  the  flame,  he 
tntd  the  proportional  consumption  of  oil  when  the 
light  was  regulated,  so  as  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a 
successive  number  of  candles,  of  from  1  to  10 ;  the 
result,  in  grains  of  oil,  which  gave  an  equal  and  cor* 
responding  (quantity  of  light  for  one  hour,  are  given 
in  the  foUowmg  table,  and  the  quantity  necessaiy  to 
supply  the  light  of  one  candle  in  each  case  b  also 
mddeoL 


/       1 

I   > ' 

Cuidlet(wBX,  6  of  Gnim  of  Oil  mt 
which  ue  eqo^l  to  hour  oonsamed,  to 

4  of  dioie  men- 

give  light  equal  toGnlatof  0iloqiia]| 

CioDcd  in  another 

the  coRCfpoodinK 

to  one  f>p4'*- 

putof  thitartkfe).  DomberofCuidlei. 

1 

246 

2460 

% 

SOO 

150.0 

3 

329 

109.6 

4 

390 

97.5 

5 

437 

87.4 

6 

476 

79.3 

7 

507 

72.5 

S 

556 

69.5 

9 

603 

67.0 

10                   722  ^ 

72.2 

From  this  table  it  appears,  that  the  lamp  here 
used  burned  to  the  greatest  advantage  when  made 
to  give  a  light  equal  to  eight  or  nine  of  the  wax  can- 
dles ;  and  from  other  experiments  of  the  like  nature, 
the  proportions  above  hinted  at  may  be  taken  as  fol- 
lows: 

An  oil  argand  burner  one- third  inch 
diameter,  is  most  advantageously 
employed  when  giving  a  light  equal 
to  about        .        •        •        .        3  wax  candles. 

One  11 -20th  inch  diameter^  about     5        Do. 

One  7*  10th  (being  that  above  parti- 
cularized), about        .         .  9        Do. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  something  similar  to  the 
above  would  occur  with  regard  to  the  combustion  of 
gas,  and  this  we  have  seen  fully  established  by  expe- 
riments made  in  1807  and  later  years,  and  without 
any  knowledge  of  what  Count  Rumford  had  done. 

An  argand  gas  burner,  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  diameter,  when  regulated  sa  as  to  give  light 
equal  to  one  mould  candle  of  six  to  the  pound,  con- 
sumed 


Ctthic&etofGat, 

per  hour  1.43 

when  equal  to  1  |  ^^ 

4  candles,     J  ^'^ 

6     do.  2.40 

8     do.  2.95 

10     do.  3.10 


Cubic  feet  per  Candle, 
being  1.43 

0.49 

0.40 
0.37 
0.31 


In  other  experiments  the  consumption  did  not  ex- 
ceed one-fourth  of  4U  cubic  foot  per  hour  for  each 
candle,  when  the  flames  were  as  large  ju  the  burners 
would  admit  of  without  producing  smoke. 

General  Arrangement  qfa  Gas  Apparaiut. 

Ab  the  general  plan  of  gas-lighting  estabUshments  Genml 

will  be  am:ted  by  local  circumstanocs  which  cannot]^ 

here  be  considered,  the  disposition  and  ammgementof 
the  difierent  parts  is  m  subject  on  which  much  cannot 
be  said.  Plate  LXXSIV.  exhibits  a  plan  and  eievation 
which,  where  the  sitnation  will  admit,  will  be  found 
te  convenient  as  any.  The  retorU,  b  bf  are  placed 
round  a  cooiGal  cfauoney,  a  a,  into  which  all  their 
flues  enter,  and  in  its  lower  part  the  ashes  and  cin- 
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Gu-Ligitfs.  ders  are  collected  from  the  diflerent  fires,  and  taken 
^^"V^^  out  from  time  to  time  by  an  entrance  from  the  cir* 
cular  tunneli^/I  Thia  tunnel  is  furnished  with 
apertures  above^  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the 
retorts,  and  throuffh  which  the  coke  is  suffered  to 
descend  when  disdiarged.  The  retorts  are  covered 
with  a  conical  roof,  under  which  are  a  number  of 
small  openings  to  take  off  any  dust>  smoke,  &c.  which 
arises;  exterior  to  this  roof  (which  covers  the  part 
r,  where  the  retorts  are  charged  and  discharged)  is 
another  over  «» less  elevated,  leaving  a  circular  space 
d^  to  admit  light ;  under  this  may  be  deposited  coals, 
Ac. 

The  gas  and  other  products  of  distillation  are  con- 
veyed, by  means  of  the  pipe  g,  into  the  tar  reservoir 
p  p ;  over  which  the  condenser  A,  and  purifier  1 1, 
are  placed,  and  from  this  last  the  gas  passes  by  the 
pipe  k,  to  the  gasometers  m  m,  through  the  tubes  /  / 
(in  the  manner  represented  in  Plate  LXXXIIL  fig. 
6)/ and  from  these  again  at  n,  for  distribution  and 
combustion  when  required. 

.    The  apparatus  here  delineated  (on  a  scale  of  20  feet 
to  the  inch)  contains  twenty-one  retorts  of  the  di- 
mensions shown  in  Plate  LXXXII.  fig.  8 ;  two  gaso« 
meters  are  represented  together  capable  of  contain- 
ing  50,000  cubic  feet  of  gas ;  and  in  case  of  repairs, 
&c  being  wanted,  it  will,  in  general,  be  found  more 
convenient  to  have»  instead  of  one  gasometer  of  the 
full  capacity  required,  two  or  more  of  a  lesser  size 
connected  with  the  apparatus;  and  it  may  frequently 
happen  that  these  can  be  placed  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  particularly  in  lighting  a  town  of  any 
considerable  magnitude,  where  such  distribution  will 
be  attended  with  the  advantages  of  more  perfectly 
equalizing  the  pressure  on  the  gaSf  and  of  lessening 
materially  the  size  of  the  mains  necessary  for  convey- 
ance, as  these  distant  gasometers  can  be  filled  during 
the  period  when  light  is  not  required,  and  the  feed- 
ing mains  answer  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  gas 
pwtly  back  again  for  combustion. 

Preparation  of  OiUGai* 

oa-G«.  In  Nicholson's  Journal  for  1805^  Dr  Henry  has 
given  an  account  of  his  experiments  on  the  gases  ob- 
tained by  the  destructive  distillation  of  oil  and  other 
substances;  but  no  apparatus  for  conveniently  effect- 
ing, the  decomposition  of  oil  on  a  large  scale  appears 
to  have  been  constructed  for  many  years  aflerwards. 
In!  8 1 5  Mr  John  Taylor  obtained  a  patent  for  a  mode 
of  producing  gas  from  bones  and  other  animal  mat- 
ters; and  the  principle' of  action  of  the  oil* gas  ma* 
chines,  now  manufactured  by  him,  will  be  under- 
stood from  fig.  9,  Plate  LXXXIIL :  a  a  a  is  a 
metallic  or  other  tube  placed  in  a  furnace  capable 
*keeping  it  red  hot ;  6,  the  fire  place;  c,  a  small  close 
box  or  cistern  containing  oil ;  e,  a  pipe  leading  from 
this  box  to  one  end  of  the  tube  a,  and  having  a  re- 
gulating cock  thereon ;  /,  another  pipe  joinmg  the 
opposite  end  of  the. fire-tube,  and  also  joining  the 
oil-cistem  at  its  upper  side ;  g,  a  pipe  to  convey  a- 
way  the  gas  when  formed,  and  d,  another  pipe  with 
funnel  attached  for  admitting  a  supply  of  oil  from 
time  to  time. 


The  fire-tube  being  heated  to  a  moderate  redGas-Ughts. 
heat,  oil  is  admitted  by  means  of  the  cock,  «,  and  in 
its  passage  through  the  heated  tube  is  decqmposed, 
or  partiuly  so,  and  makes  its  escape  by  the  pipe,^ 
back  again  into  the  oil-^^istem  in  a  gaseous,  o^  va- 
porous state,  where  such  particles  of  the  oil,  as  have 
merely  been  volatilized,  are  again  condensed,  and 
the  permanent  gas  passes  forward  through  the  pipe, 
g-,  to  a  gasometer,  or  otherwise  as  required. 

To  render  this  apparatus  more  complete  and  con- 
venient, the  ingenious  patentee  has  arranged  it,  for 
general  use,  nearly  in  the  manner  and  form  repi'esent- 
ed  in  figs.  10,  11, 12,  which  are'  different  views  of 
the  same  thmg;  the  fire-tube  here  is  bent  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  U,  as  shown  at  a  a  a  a ;  b,  the  grate ; 
the  oil  is  admitted  at  one  extremity  by  the  pipe,  e  e 
(having  a  regulating  cock  upon  it),  from  the  oil  cis- 
tern, c,  and  the  gas  taken  off  from  the  other  by  the 
pipe,y^  as  in  fig.  g,  above  described. 

The  vessel,  c,  has  a  funnel,  d,  attached  to  it  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  oil  when  required.  The 
pipe,  y,  which  conveys  away  the  gas  (and  any  va- 
pour which  may  be  formed  from  the  admission  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  oil  than  can  be  decomposed  in 
its  passage  through  the  fire-tube\  is  connected  to  a 
close  vessel,  A,  which  is  surrounded  with  water  con- 
tained in  a  cistern,  1 1 ;  and  this  cistern  also  contains 
a  spiral-tube,  or  worm,  k  iSr,  the  lower  end  of  it  con* 
necting  with  the  vessel,  h,  and  its  upper  end  with  a 
descending  pipe,  /.  The  vessel,  A,  and  worm,  k,  be- 
•  ing  immersed  in  cold  water,  serve  for  the  purpose 
of  condensing  any  oil  that  may  arise  in  a  mere- 
ly volatilized  state ;  and  this  oil  being  collected  in 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  is  allowed  to  descend 
again  into  the  cistern,  c,  by  a  tube  connected  there- 
with. 

The  gas,  though  now  separated  from  the  vapour 
in  a  great  degree,  is,  in  order  to  render  it  more  per- 
fectly pure,  conveyed  by  the  pipe,  /,  above  mention- 
ed, into  an  air-tight  chest,  m  tn,  in  which  water  is 
contained  up  to  the  level  represented ;  n  is  an  in^ 
dined  partition  fixed  across  the  chest,  having  diago^ 
nal  ribs  attached  to  its  under  side,  so  that.when  gas 
is  forced  in  beneath  it  through  the  pipe,  /,  it  circu- 
lates underneath  the  partition  in  a  zig-zag  direction, 
gradually  ascending  till  it  escapes  at  the  upper  end, 
and  rising  through  the  water,  is  taken  .off  at  g,  to  a 
gasometer  (such  as  has  been  already  described)  for 
use. 

In  order  to  increase  the  effect  of  the  fire-tubes, 
they  are  loosely  filled  with  different  substances,  the 
better  to  cause  the  decomposition  of  the  oil.  Pieces 
of  brick,  or  coke,  answer  tliis  purpose ;  and  as  these 
require  to  be  taken  out  and  renewed  from  time  to  * 
time,  there  are,  at  q  q,  two  openings,  with  air-tight 
covers,  for  allowing  thb  to  be  effected,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  tubes  can  also  be  cleaned  by 
scraping  out  such  carbonaceous  matter  as  adheres 
to  their  inner  parts :  ppp  are  stoppers,  also  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  pipes,  e  sndji  to  be  cleaned 
m  the  like  manner.  Such  an  apparatus  as  is  here  re- 
presented (to  a  scale  of  one-third  of  an  inch  to  the 
foot)  will  yield  100  to  120  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
hour. 
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_r-T^^!!y       lUaminating  Patoert  of  Coal  and  OS-Gases. 

CbopustiTe  To  compare  the  expence  of  oil-gas  with  that  ob- 
iUmiiiiiattiig  tained  from  coal^  a  knowledge  of  the  comparative 
^JJTJ^  illuminating  powers  of  equal  bulks  is  necessaiy.  It  is 
Oil^Met.  «tated  {Quarterly  Journal  of  Science f  &c.  No.  XIV.), 
that  one  cubic  foot  of  oil-gas  will  yield  as  much  light 
as  four  of  coal-gas ;  but,  in  another  part  of  the  same 
article,  that  the  proportion  is  only  five  to  nine.  Mr 
Brande  {Annals  of  Philosophy^  December  1819)  gives 
one  to  two  as  the  proportional  value  of  the  two 
gases :  our  own  experiments  give  seven  to  thirteen. 
Much  discrepancy  may  arise  from  the  way  in  which 
such  experiments  are  conducted :  an  argand  burner, 
which  will,  when  burning  coal-'gas,  give,  with  the 
greatest  advantage,  a  light  equal  to  any  number  of 
candles,  should,  when  used  with  oil-gas,  be  adjusted 
to  emit  a  considerably  greater  quantity  of  light,  in 
order  to  burn  that  gas  in  the  most  economical  man- 
ner. There  is  always  a  portion  of  blue  or  dark  co* 
loured  flame  adjoining  the  burner ;  and  to  make  the 
comparison  fair,  this  ought  to  bear  an  equal  propor- 
tion to  the  white  flame  in  both  cases ;  and  though 
some  attention  was  paid  to  this  circumstance  in  mak« 
ing  our  experiments,  we  have  little  difiicuUy  in  be- 
lieving that  the  result  would  have  been  somewhat 
more  favourable  to  the  oil- gas,  had  the  proportions 
of  white  and  blue  flame  been  more  accurately  ad- 
hered to ;  and  we  therefore  incline  to  consider  Mr 
Brando's  numbers  of  one  to  two  as  the  most  cor- 
rect. 

The  yohime  of  gas  which  a  given  quantity  of 
whale-oil  yields  has  been  variously  stated,  at  from 
80  to  110  cubic  feet  per  gallon,  and  the  quality  of 
the  oil,  and  mode  ol*  distillation,  may  partly  account 
for  the  difference.  We  have  not  been  able  to  ob- 
tain more  than  95  to  98 ;  but  as  some  waste  took 
place,  in  the  portion  which  was  volatilized  not  being 
wholly  condensed  and  collected,  it  is  probable  that 
100  may  be  taken  as  the  number  of  cubic  feet  which 
one  wine  gallon  of  good  whale-oil  will  produce. 

Gasjrotn  Coal  Tar. 

Gm  fiwn  Attempts  have  been  made  to  decompose  coal  tar 

CcmI  Tar.  jj^  order  to  obuin  the  gaseous  products ;  and  this  may 
be  effected  without  much  difficulty,  by  an  apparatus 
nearly  similar  to  that  used  for  decomposmg  oil,  and 
by  other  means.  But  it  does  not  appear  from  the  ex- 
periments which  have  been  made,  that  the  gas  pro- 
duced is  well  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  illumination ; 
probably  from  a  great  quantity  of  pure  hydrogen 
being  mixed  with  the  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  form- 
ed ;  or,  if  Mr  Brando's  theory  of  the  non  existence 
of  the  latter  gas  be  correct  {Annals  qf  Philosophy, 
December  1819)»  because  the  defiant  gas  occurs 
in  extremely  minute  quantities,  compared  with  the 
quantity  generated  during  the  distillation  of  coal. 
RxpkMioiu  When  atmospheric  air  is  mixed  with  about  one- 
and  Acci-  eighth  part  of  its  bulk  of  coal  gas,  and  set  on  fire, 
it  explodes ;  and,  if  in  a  confined  situation,  may  do 
serious  mischief.  Accidents  have  occarred  from 
these  explosions,  which  originate  in  ignorance,  mis- 
chief, or  carelessness.  The  offensive  odour  emitted 
both  by  oil  and  coal  gases  unbumt,  is  a  very  suffi- 


dfloti. 


cient  warning  of  their  escape;  and  the  propriety  ofG«>Li^>^ 
having  every  part  of  a  gas  apparatus  perfectly  tight,  ~ 
and  free  from  leaks,  is  a  matter  of  importance,  not 
only  as  regarding  safety  and  the  prevention  of  this 
nuisance,  but  also  the  actual  waste  and  loss  of  a  va- 
luable commodity.  A  leak  from  a  hole  one-twentieth 
of  an  inch  diameter  would,  under  the  usual  pres- 
sure, in  the  course  of  one  year,  waste  coal  gas  to 
the  value  of  L.  10  and  upwards ;  and,  supposing  it 
to  be  emitting  gas  into  a  chamber  of  ten  feet  cubci 
it  would  require  from  two  to  three  days  to  render 
the  air  of  it  explosive,  and  this  only  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  apartment  was  nearly  air-tight.  Any 
ordinary  escape  of  gas  into  a  room,  having  a  door^ 
window,  and  fire-place,  where  a  circulation  of  air  is 
constantly  going  on,  could  never  cause  an  explosion, 
though  explosions  have  occurred,  from  its  getting,  in 
the  first  instance,  into  confined  adjoining  places,  as 
closets,  cup-boards,  arched  vaults,  or  the  like.  In 
these  situations,  when  the  smell  of  gas  is  perceived, 
ventilation  should  be  resorted  to,  by  opening  the 
doors,  &c.  and  lights  should  be  kept  away  from  them, 
until  the  smell  ceases  to  be  offensive. 

Economy  qf  Gas- Lights. 

We  now  come  to  treat  of  the  expence  of  light  ob- 
tained from  coal  and  oil  gases,  and  their  comparative 
cost,  compared  with  that  from  oil  and  tallow,  as 
commonly  consumed  in  lamps  and  candles.  The 
fluctuations  of  price  to  which  these  commodities 
are  liable,  and  the  varying  expence  in  different 
places  of  buildings,  and  other  things  required  in 
forming  a  gas-work,  must,  of  course,  render  an^ 
statement  of  comparison  that  can  be  ^iven  inappli- 
cable to  the  forming  of  any  other  than  a  very  general 
resuk. 

The  expence  of  such  an  apparatus,  as  is  represent- 
ed m  Plate  LXXXIV.  may  be  taken  as  follows ; 

Twenty-one  retorts,  with  all  their  appendages^  tar- 
vault,  condensing  and  purifying  apparatus,  and 
buildings,  belonging  to  the  8ame>  L.  5,500 

Two  gasometers,  with  their  cisterns,  and 

all  apparatus,  and  buildings,        -        •        5,200 

The  cost  of  the  main  pipes,  with  their  stop- 
valves,  water-receivers,  &c.  for  distribut* 
ing  the  gas,  must  depend  entirely  upon  . 
circumstances  which  cannot  be  consider- 
ed here.  In,  lighting  towns,  the  amount 
has,  in  some  cases,  equalled,  or  some- 
what exceeded  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
apparatus.    Say  then, 


ny  of 
LigW 


Total  expence, 


10,500 
L.  21,000 


This  apparatus  will  be  capable  of  supplying  about* 
50,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  daily,  using  sixteen  or 
seventeen  of  the  retorts ;  the  remainder  being  kept 
as  a  reserve  in  case  of  accidents  to  the  others  from 
cracks,  burning,  or  wearing  out.  And  though  such 
a  consumption  of  gas  should  be  necessary  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  yet  it  will  be  found,  that,  upon  an 
average  for  the  year,  a  daily  supply  of  liraut  half 
the  quantity  will  suffice  in  the  way  in  which  it  is 
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generally  consamed  in  lighting  towhs.  This  appa- 
ratus may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  capable  of 
giving  25>000  cubic  feet  of  gas  each  day  in  the  year. 

To  procure  this  quantity,  48  cwt.  of  cannel  or  coal 
fitted  for  the  purpose  will  be  required,  and  which, 

in  the  coal  districts,  may  be  calculated  at  20$. 
per  ton,  giving  for  the  annual  charge  about  L.  880 

Common  coal  for  fuel,  say  half  the  weight 

of  the  above,  and  at  half  the  price,         -  220 

Lime  and  water  for  purifying  the  gas,        •  270 

Management,  wages,  and  sundry  charges,  I1O9O 

Annual  renewal  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  re- 

torU,                ...  230 

Two  and  a  half  p^r  cenL  on  the  amount  of 

main  pipes,  &c.                -                -  260 

Ten  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  apparatus  to  cover  repairs 

and  ordinary  wear  and  tear,              «*  1>070 


Annual  expenditure,  L.  4,020 

Which  amounts  to  L.  1 1  per  day  as  the  cost  of 
25,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  or  about  8s.  lOd.  for  the 
cost  of  each  1000  cubic  feet,  exclusive  of  interest  on 
capital ;  with  that  added,  it  will  amount  to  lis.  2d., 
and  as  20  cubic  feet  of  gas  will  give  the  same  light 
that  1  lb.  of  tallow  does,  the  cost  of  it  will  be 


( 


Us.  2d.x20 
1000 


)=:2id.  barely. 


An  apparatus  capable  of  supplying  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  light  by  means  of  oil  gas^  would  in  point  of 
expence  amount  to  nearly  as  follows : 

Retorts  with  all  their  apparatus,  condensing 
and  washing  vessels,  and  buildings  for  the 
same,  •  •  •  L«  3,700 

Gasometers,  &c»  of  half  the  capacity  of  the 

former,  .  .  .  3,500 

Main  pipes,  Ac,  the  length  supposed  the 
same  as  before,  but  the  capacity  reduced 
one  half,  •  •  7»700 


Total, 


L.  14,900 


The  quantity  of  gas  daily  consumed  will  average 
12,500  cubic  feet,  or  half  the  bulk  which  could  be 
required  of  coal  gas. 

To  produce  this,  125  gallons  of  oil  are  ne- 
cessary, and  valuing  the  same  at  L.  32  per 
tun,  the  annual  charge  will  be  about         L.  5,780 

Common  coal  for  fuel^  and  water,            •  920 

Management,  wages,  and  sundry  charges,  820 

Annual  renewal  of  retorts,            •            •  100 

2 1  per  cent,  on  main  pipes,  drc          •        •  190 

lOp^ceji^.  on  the  other  parts,             •  720 

Annual  expenditure,      L.  7>830 

Or  about  4^.  for  a  light  equal  to  what  1  lb.  of  tal- 
low would  give ;  and  if  interest  on  capital  is  includ* 
•d,  it  will  amount  to  about  4id.  being,  compared 
with  the  cost  of  coal  gas-light,  nearly  as  ten  ta  six* 


In  the  above  calculation  for  the  expence  of  coal  gas,  GM-Ligbtiu 
no  mention  b  made  of  the  coke,  tar,  oils,  and  am- 
monia produced.     The  value  of  the  coke  depends 
much  upon  the  nature  of  the  coal  employed  ;  that 
obtained  from  such  as  the  Newcastle  coal  answers 
well  for  house  fires,  drving  kilns,  stoves,  &c, ;  but  the 
Cannel  coal,  which  is  used  for  making  gas  to  a  great 
extent  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  gives  a  very 
inferior  coke,  of  frequently  not  more  than  l-5th  to 
l-6th  the  value  of  the    coal  which  produced  it.    The 
tar,  when  boiled   and    mixed  with  drying  oil  and 
other  substances,  forms  a  paint  which  may  be  used 
for  common  purposes ;  it  may   also  be  converted  into 
pitch,  and  by  burning  it  in  close  vessels,  a  species 
of  lamp  black  is  produced.     On  the  whole,  this  and 
the  other  liquid  products  have,  however,  not  been 
considered  as  of  much  value,  and  the  getting  rid  of 
them  and  of  the  refuse  lime,  which  has  been  used  in 
purifying  the  gas,  is  of^en  attended  with  an  expence 
which  their  own  value,  and  that  of  the  charcoal,  will 
not  mo  re.  than  compensate. 

lliough  the  expence  of  lighting  by  gas  from  oil 
appears,  on  a  large  scale,  not  to  be  much  less  than 
double  that  of  coal  gas,  the  same  great  dispropor^ 
tion  will  not  altogether  hold  for  very  limited  quan- 
tities of  light,  where  the  charge  for  an  attendant 
forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  current  expenditure. 
A  coal  gas  apparatus,  however  small,  will,  when  in 
work,  require  the  almost  constant  attendance  of  a 
person  to  manage  the  fire,  to  charge  and  discharge 
the  retort,  to  renew  the  lime  or  other  substance 
used  for  purification,  and  to  remove  that  which  has 
done  its  office,  also  to  empty  the  tar  reservoir,  &c. 
In  the  other  apparatus,  when  the  oil  reservoir  is 
filled  and  once  set  to  work,  it  requires  no  other  at- 
tendance for  a  number  of  hours,  than  the  keeping 
of  the  fire  in  order ;  and  the  production  of  gas  can 
be  continued  at  pleasure,  or  stopped  by  the  mere 
turning  of  a  cock,  and  the  nuisances  accompanying 
the  formation  and  removal  of  tar,  ammoniacal  liquor, 
and  lime  refuse,  are  entirely  avoided. 

An  argand  oil  lamp  witli  a  burner  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  diameter,  we  have  found  to  consume  406 
grains  of  the  best  spermaceti  oil  in  one  hour,  when 
giving  the  light  of  3\  candles  of  the  size  above  spe- 
cified. Five  thousand  grains  of  oil  will,  therefore, 
give  the  same  quantity  of  light  that  1  lb.  of  tallow 
does,  and  valuing  it  at  5s.  6d.  per  gallon,  the  cost 
will  be,  with  an  allowance  for  wicks  and  trouble  of 
trimming,  about  GJd, 

The  comparative  expence  of  light  from  the  differ- 
ent substances  mentioned  below  will  then  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

$.  i. 

Valuing  the  quantity  which  1  lb.  of  tallow 

gives  in  candles  at  •  •  10 

An  equal  quantity  of  light  froin  spermaceti 

oil  consumed  in  an  argand  lamp  will  be  0  6\ 

A  ditto  ditto  from  whale  oil  gas,  •  ^  ^1 

A  ditto  ditto  from  cOal  gas,  •         •  0  2} 

It  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  been  able 
to  give  a  comparative  table  of  the  actual  charges 
made  for  supplving  gas-lights  in  some  of  the  prm« 
cipal  towns  of  tne  kingdom  -,  but  unless  some  staad* 
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fixed,  any  thing  of  this  kind  would  be  nearly 
impracticable.  In  some  places  the  Argand  burners 
used  are  of  three  or  four  different  sorts,  and  named 
No.  1,  No.  2,  &C.  the  smallest  being  distioguished 
by  the  least  number ;  the  reverse  occurs  in  other 
places,  where  the  highest  number  is  used  to  desig* 
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nate  the  least.    The  number  and  sise  of  the  per«  Gas^Uahu 
forations  vary  considerably;  as  likewise  does  the        H 
length  to  which  the  flames  are  allowed  to  be  burnt  ji 
and  Tariations  also  take  place  from  time  to  time  in 
some  towns  lighted  by  gas,  which  circumstance  alone 
Would  render  any  attempt  at  a  comparison  of  the 
rates  charged  of  doubtful  utility.  (f.f.7.) 


GENOVESI  (Anthony),   an  eminent    Italian 
Writer,  was  bom  on  the  1st  of  November  17 12,  at 
Castiglione,  near  Salerno,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples^ 
From  his  earliest  years  he  showed  an  uncommon 
capacity ;  but  after  receiving  such  education  as  bis 
native  village  could  afibrd^  his  father  obliged  him 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  scholastic  theology, 
with  avview  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession.    In  a 
short  time  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  proficient  in 
dialectics ;  but  having  formed  an  attachment  to  a 
young  woman,  he  was  on  the  point  of  sacrificing  to 
her  all  his  professional  prospects,  when  his  father, 
who  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstance, 
removed  him  to  another  village,  where  he  found 
a  priest  who  diverted  his  attention  to  different  ob- 
jects.     Having  been  afterwards   excommunicated 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Conza  for  acting  a  part  in  a 
comedy,  he  returned  to  Castiglione ;  wnere,  having 
found  his  mistress  married,  he  reassumed  the  cas- 
sock, and  took  priest's  orders  at  Salerno  in  1736. 
Here  he  soon  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his 
talents  and  knowledge,  that  the  Archbishop  of  this 
town  confided  to  him  the  Chair  of  Eloquence.    At 
•  this  period  Genovesi  was  a  mere  school  theologian ; 
but  a  friend  of  his,  a  young  ecclesiastic,  now  made 
him  aware,  that  there  were  sources  of  knowledge  be- 
yond the  scholastic  sphere,  more  extensive,  more  in- 
teresting, and  more  real,  than  those  to  which  he  had 
hitherto  applied.     Genovesi  entered  into  this  new 
intellectual  world  by  the  perusal  of  some  romances ; 
from  these  he  proceeded  to  the  study  of  history ; 
and  stepping  from  one  subject  to  another,  he  finally 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  modem  philoso- 
phy, and  read  with  attention  the  works  of  Leibnitz 
and  Locke.     In  the  hope  of  acquiring  still  fiirther 
information,  he  repaired  to  the  capital;  and  as  he 
did  not  possess  the  necessary  means  of  maintain- 
ing himself  there,  he  resolved  to  exercise  the  pro- 
fession of  an    advocate;    but  becoming  disgusted 
with  the  details  of  practice,  he  soon  sacrificed  his 
hopes  of  fortune  to  the  pleasures  of  study.    He  im- 
proved his  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  and  of  several 
of  the  modern  languages;  attended  all  the  most 
celebrated  professors  of  the  University  of  Naples ; 
and  soon  perceived  the  imperfections  of  the  existing 
system  of  public  instruction. 

Notwithstanding  the  progress  which  philosophy  had 
made  in  other  countries,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was,  • 
at  tha|(  period,  in  a  state  almost  retrogrades  or,  at  least, 
stationary.  Genovesi  felt  this,  and  he  resolved  to  ac- 
complish certain  reforms  in  the  system  of  education, 
with  a  view  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condiUon  of 
his  countrymen.  None  ever  Isucceeded  better  in 
this  generous  design.  Although  there  existed  at 
Naples  a  University,  celebrated  for  the  leamu^  i>f 


several  of  its  Professors,  the  pupils  had  long  been  ac« 
customed  to  carry  on  their  studies  in  private  schools. 
Genovesi  having  conceived  the  design  of  opening  one 
of  these  seminaries,  he  procured  the  appointment  of 
extraordinary  Professor  of  Metaphysics  in  the  Uni- 
versity, in  order  that  he  might  appear  before  the 
public  in  a  known  character.  He  had  formed  pecu- 
liar methods  of  his  own  in  all  the  faculties  which 
constitute  tlie  philosophical  course ;  and  his  first 
Essays  induced  him  to  publish  his  Elements  of 
Metaphysics,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared 
in  1743;  and  afterwards,  in  1745,  his  System  qf 
Logic, 

In  these  two  works,  he  made  ample  use  of  the 
doctrines  of  Bacon^  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  and  Locke ; 
and,  having  substituted  philosophical  doubt  for  im- 
plicit belief;  the  observation  of  nature  for  the  spe- 
culations of  the  schools,  and  reason  for  authority, — 
this  was  sufficient  to  cause  him  to  be  denounced  as 
an  infidel,  or  at  least  as  an  irreligious  person,  by 
those  who  still  adhered  to  the  scholastic  methods. 
He  would  probably  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  these 
prejudices,  had  he  not  been  supported  by  Galiani, 
Archbishop  of  Tarentum,  Grand  Almoner  of  the 
King,  and  Grand  Master  of  the  University;  but, 
notwithstanding  this  protection,  he  experienced  some 
trouble  and  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  professorship 
of  Moral  Philosophy;  and  he  was  disappointed  in 
an  attempt  to  procure  the  chair  of  Theology. 

The  unjust  and  obstinate  hostility  whicli  he  suffer- 
ed on  account  of  his  theological  works  diverted  hina, 
for  some  time,  firom  this  dangerous  path  of  inquiry, 
and  brought  him  .back  to  that  of  philosophy.    He 
published  a  continuation  of  his  Elements  of  Af«to- 
pkysics,  but,  with  every  new  volume  he  continued  to 
experience  the  censures  and  opposition  of  the  parti« 
zans  of  the  scholastic  routine.    Among  these  were 
the  Cardinal  S|)inelli,  Archbishop  of  Naples,  and  an 
Abb6  Magli,  whom  Genovesi  covered  with  jridicule 
in  his  work  entitled  Lettere  a  un  Amico  Provin^ 
dale.    In  spite  of  these  continual  jarrings,  Geno- 
vesi  obtained  the  approbation  and  eateem  of  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.,  of  several  Cardinals,  and  of  most  of 
the  learned  men  who  at, that  period  flourished  in 
Italy.     Of  this  number  was  Intieri,  a  Florentine, 
who  having  snent  a  long  time  at  Naples,^  became 
much  attached  to  that  country.    This  man,  as  dis- 
tinguished' for  his  philanthropical  qualities,  as  for  the 
extent  and  solidity  of  his  acquirements,  was  still, 
more  estimable  on  account  of  the  use  which  he 
made  of  his  fortune.    It  is  to  him  that  Italy  is  in- 
debted for  her  first  Chair  of  Political  Economy;  be 
founded  it,  at  his  own  expence,  with  the  sanction  qf 
government,  in  the  Universi^  of  Naples,  under  three 
conditions,  vis.  that  the  lectures  should  be  given  ia- 
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GeeovM.   Italian;  that  Genovesi  should  be  the  first  professor; 

that,  after  his  death,  no  ecclesiastic  should  sue* 
ceed  him. 

Genovesi  opened  his  first  course  of  lectures  on 
the  5th  of  November  1754,  with  great  success. 
The  novelty  and  the  interest  of  the  subject,  the 
eloquent  stjle  and  agreeable  manner  of  the  pro- 
fessor, attracted  a  crowd  of  auditors,  and  made  a 
deep  and  lively  impression,    ^othing  was  talked  of 
but  agriculture  and  commerce.    To  gratify  the  taste 
of  the  public  for  these  new  inquiries,  he  afterwards 
published  his  Lecture$  on   Commerce,  and  Carey's 
Account  of  the  Trade  of  England^  translated  into 
Italian  by  his  brother,  and  enriched  with  Notes  by^ 
himsdf.     His  Lectures  on  Commerce  was  indisput* 
ably  the  most  interesting  work  he  had  hitherto  pul)- 
lished.    There  are  some  errors,  indeed,  in  his  me- 
thod, and  even  in  his  doctrines;  but  the  work  con- 
tains many  important  truths  relative  to  every  de- 
partment of  public  administration,  and  a  good  ap- 
plication of  analysis  to  subjects  which  had  not  hither- 
to been  sufficiently  investigated.    Finally,  it  had  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  work  which  introduced  into 
luly,  and  particularly  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  a 
taste  for  the  study  of  political  economy. 
.  The  great  success  of  these  lectures,  which  were 
delivered  in  Italian,  induced  Genovesi  to  draw  up 
a  complete  code  of  philosophy  in  that  language- 
It  was  at  this  time  the  custom  in  Italy,  and  particu- 
larly at  Naples,  to  teach  every  thing  in  Latin ;  a 
practice  which  prevented  knowledge  from  spread- 
mg  among  those  classes  to  whom  that  language  was 
not  familiar ;  and  the  Neapolitans,  at  that  period, 
wanted  education  perhaps  more  than  any  other  peo- 
ple*   He  had  published,  in  Italian,  his  Meditazioni 
Fitosojichef  on  religion  and  morals,  and  his  Lettere 
Accademide,  on  the  utility  of  the  arts  and  sciences; 
a  treatise  written  in  opposition  to.  the  well  known 
work  of  Rousseau  on  that  subject.   Following  out  his 
plan,  he  began  to  recast  all  his  Latin  works,  to  im- 
prove their  form,  and  to  give  them  a  more  interesting 
character.     .The  first  which  he  published  was  his 
treatise  on  Logic ;  a  work  which  went  through  se- 
veral editions.    He  afterwards  published  his  Meta* 
phyiicsy  divided  into  three  parts ;  the  first  containing 
an  essay  on  cosmology,  the  second  on  theology, 
and  the  third  on  anthropology.    In  1767»  he  pub' 
lished  part  of  a  work  on  the  Science  of  the  Rights 
and  Duties  qfMan;  but  this  work  was  never  com- 
pleted.   In  ful  his  writings,  and  particularly  in  his 
Meditations  and  Letters,  ttie  style  is  somewhat  afiect- 
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ed ;  at  the  same  time,  they  present  us  with  a  good  ex- 
position of  the  ideas  and  systems  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated philosophers. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
when  it  became  a  question  with  the  government, 
whether  they  ou^ht  to  be  reinstated  in  their  superin- 
tendence of  public  instruction,  Genovesi  was  consult- 
ed, and  his  advice  was,  to  replace  the  scholastic  chairs, 
by  schools  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  history;  and 
he  proposed  ote  chair  for  the  illustration  of  Cicero's 
Offices. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  year  1763,  Ge- 
novesi had  felt  the  symptoms  of  a  dangerous  ma* 
lady ;  but  he  continued  to  teach  and  to  write  to 
the  last  dajr  of  his  life ;  and  before  his  death,  he 
had  the,  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  great  success 
of  his  labours.  Since  the  days  of  Telesius  and  Cam- 
panella,  no  School  had  more  credit  and  celebrity  at 
Naples  than  that  of  Genovesi.  Pupils,  some  of  Uiem 
men  of  the  most  illustrious  rank,  flocked  to  his  lec- 
tures ;  and  those  who  heard  him  generally  adopted 
his  ideas  and  followed  his  maxims.  He  handled  the 
most  abstruse  subjects  in  the  most  agreeable  manner, 
and  in  a  style  almost  poetical ;  a  circumstance  which 
gave  him  a  great  command  over  the  attention,  as  well 
as  over  the  judgment,  of  his  pupils.  Indeed,  all  that 
Italy  has  since  produced  in  philosophical  and  eco- 
nomical science  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  School  which  he  founded.  He  died  of  an  attack 
of  dropsy,  on  the  22d  of  September  1769,  aged  about 
fifty-seven. 

Such  is  the  account  of  Genovesi  given  in  the  Bio^ 
graphic  UniverseUe.  (Tome  XVII.  p.  86.)  The  fd- 
Towing  list  of  his  works  is  taken  from  Fabront :  *  l. 
Disciflinarum  metaphysicarum  Elemenia  mathemati^ 
cum  tfi  morem  adornata,  1744—1751,  4  vols.  8 vo. 
2.  Elementorum^  artis  togico-^tiae  libri  quinque^ 
Naples,  1745.  S.  Discorso  sopra  alcuni  traitati 
iTAgricoltura,  Ibid.  175S.  4.  Lettere  Accademiche, 
Ibi(L  1764.  5.  Storia  del  Commercio  dMa  Gran 
Brettagna,Scc.  I757.  6.  DeUe  Lezioni  di  Commer^ 
CIO*  7.  Discorso  sopra  V Agriccltura,  with  a  transla* 
tion  of  Tull's  Husbandry.  8.  Discorso^sul  volgariz* 
zamento  del  Saggio  Francese  suV  Economia  de' grain, 
Naples,  1765.  9.  Meditazioni  Filosqfiche  suUa  reli- 
gione  e  suUa  morale.  Ibid.  1766.  10.  Ddla  Dieeo* 
sina,  0  sia  della  JUosoJia  del  giusto  e  deW  onesto, 
1766— 1776, 8  vols.  11.  Universee  Christiame  Theo^ 
logia  dementa  dogmatica,  historiea,  critiea,  a  posthu- 
mous work,  Venice,  1771|  2  vols.  4to. 

(h.) 
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Germaar.  W  hek  the  Eneydopadia  was  published^  this  great 
^^^*y^  portion  of  Europe  was  involved  in  the  confusion 
created  by  the  French  Revolution ;  its  general  boun« 
daries»  as  well  as  those  of  each  particular  state,  were 
undefined  ;  its  policy.  Jaws^  and  systems  of  govern- 
ment depended  on  the  persons  who  ruled  in  France  ; 
and  neither  its  forces,  revenues,  or  constitutions, 
could  be  considered  as  other  than  ephemeral. 

The  general  peace  that  now  prevails  has  at  length 
rendered  the  limits  of  each  state  certain.  The  con- 
tingents of  troops  which  each  is  to  furnish,  and  the 
degree  of  weight  each  is  to  have  in  the  assembly 
"  that  is  to  unite  them  into  one  political  body,  depend- 
ing on  the  amount  of  the  population,  a  census  has 
almost  universally  been  taken,  of  the  accuracy  of 
which  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt. 

Within  the  limits  of  Germany  are  portions  of 
kingdoms,  parts  of  whose  territory  are  not  within 
the  sphere  of  the  confederation;  thus  Austria, 
Prussia,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark,  have  parts 
only  of  Germany  within  their  dominions,  and,  there- 
fore, will  here  receive  such  notice  as  is  merely  neces- 
sary to  give  a  view  of  the  whole  of  Germany.  Aus- 
tria and  Denmark  have  already  been  noticed  in  this 
Supplement,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  Netherlands 
and  of  Prussia  will  occur  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

The  four  kingdoms  of  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Saxony, 
and  Wirtemberg,  are  too  important  to  be  wholly  in- 
cluded in  a  general  article.'  Bavaria  has  been  al- 
ready treated  of  separately,  and  the  other  three  will 
be  noticed  ia  their  proper  places.  * 

BouadAries.  According  to  its  present  boundaries,  Germany  ex- 
tends from  45^  to  54^  2(/  north  latitude,  and  from 
5^  4S''  to  SO^  $0"  east  longitude  from  London.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Germsui  Ocean,  by 
Denmark  and  the  Baltic  Sea ;  on  the  east,  by  West 
Prussia,  Poland,  Cracow,  Gallicia,  and  Illyria ;  on 
tlie  south,  by  the  Adriatic'  Sea,  Italy,  and  the  Hel- 
vetic provinces;  on  the  east,  by  France,  and  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Its  whole  extent,  in- 
cluding rivers  and  lakes,  is  248,852  square  EAglish 
miles. 

Suriace.  The  southern  part  of  Germany  is  either  covered 

or  penetrated  with  steep  mountains,  one  part  of 
which  extends  from  the. Alps  and  the  other  from  the 
Carpathian  hills.  These  mountains  gradually  lose 
themselves  in  advancing  northward;  and  from  the 
last  of  them,  the  Harts,  upon  the  confines  of  Hano- 
^  ver,  begins  that  vast  plain,  which  extends  over  ,the 
north  pf  Germany,  through  Prussia,  and  Poland,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  Russia.  This  plain  was  pro- 
bably covered  by  the  water  long  after  the. more 
southern  parts  had  emerged  from  the  ocean,  the 
evidences  of  which  are  apparent  in  the  turf  moors 
of  the  sandy  districts,  where  expensive  embankments . 
and  dikes  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  land  from 
Inundation. 

The  soil  is  generaUy  prodacUve.    The  plains  in 


the  north  have  indeed  much  arid  sandy  land^  but 
nature  has  provided  along  the  borders  of  the  riven 
some  rich  and  fruitful  soils,  where  the  most  abun- 
dant harvests  are  gathered.  The  south  has  also  on  its 
mountains  much  barren  or  slightly  productive  land ; 
but  the  beautiful  vallies  and  small  plains  between 
the  hills  rival  in  fertility  the  best  alluvial  lands  on 
the  banks  of  the  northern  rivers.  In  general,  the 
soil  in  the  north  is  heavy,  and  in  the  south  light,  the 
former  most  adapted  for  corn,  and  the  latter  for 
vines.  The  best  soil  is  in  the  middle  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sandy  plains.  In  Bohemia,  Sile- 
sia, Franconia,  Saxony,  and  on  the  Rhme,  the  pro- 
portion of  good  soil  is  very  much  greater  than  in  the 
north  or  the  south. 

Some  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  Germany  are 
those  springmg  from  the  great  mass  of  the  Alps,  and 
divided  into  the  Rhetian  and  the  Noric ;  and  seve- 
ral of  the  peaks  of  those  reach  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow.  The  eastern  branch  of  the  Noric  chain  runt 
through  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  loses  one  part 
of  that  chain  in  Silesia,  whilst  another  enters  Hun- 
gary. The  other  branch  runs  through  Bavaria  and 
Wirtemberg^  to  the  west  of  the  Black  Forest ;  and  is 
connected  with*  the  Odenwald,  the  Fichteiberge,  and 
the  mountains  of  Thuringia.  It  stretches  to  the 
Hartz,  and  the  mountains  through  which  the  Weser 
forces  its  passage  ;  soon  afler  which  it  is  lost.  Se« 
veral  other  chains  branch  from  these  greater  ones ; 
and  some  of  their  peaks  attain  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion. The  principal  mountains,  and  their  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  as  follows :  but,  in 
their  progress  to  the  north,  their  gradual  dedensiOQ 
in  height  is  remarkable : 


The  Ortel,  in  the  Rhetian  Alps, 

The  Grossglockner,  in  the  same. 

The  Vichbachhorn,  in  the  Noric  Alps, 

The  Terklon,  in  the  Carnic  Alps, 

The  Hochvogel,  in  the  Algue^  Alps,' 

The  Grosenberg,  in  the  Styrian  Alps, 

The  Eisenhuth,  in  the  Julian  Alps, 

The  Schneeberg  (near  Vienna),  in  the  Noric 

Alps,  •  «  • 

The  Olscher,  in  the  Noric  Alps, 
The  Traunstein,  in  the  same, 
The  Schneekuppe,  in  the  Reisenberg, 
The  Feldberg,  in  the  Schwartzen  wald. 
The  Rachel,  in  the  Bohemian  forest,  -^  • 
The  Speiglitzer,  in  the  M acher  mountains, 
The  Fichtelberg,  in  the  Erzebirge, 
The  Dammersfeld,  in  the  same. 
The  Sehneeberg,  in  the  Flchtelgebirge, 
The  Brocken,  in  the  Hartz, 
The  Hohe-Eule,  in  the  Glatzgerbirge, 
The  Beerberg,  in  Thuringia»^ 
The  Inselberg,  in  the  same, 
The  Feldberg,  in  the  Taunus, 
The  Meissner,  in  the  Warrageberge, 


14,416 
11,982 
10,826 
9,744 
9,000 
8.380 
7,680 

6,858 

6,062 

5,S65 

4,9SO 

4,610- 

4,282 

4,280 

8,731 

3,640 

3,621 

3>489 

3,396 

2,985 

2,791 

2,605 

2,180 
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The  MiiggeUberg  (the  highest  ia  Brandeo* 
burg^,  ♦  -  •        . 

The  Eekuhl  (the  highest  io  Pomerania), 
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The  mountains  are  generally  coTered  with  forests ; 
|o  the  southward,  where  they  are  the  most  lofty, 
with  pines ;  and  to  the  northward,  with  various  deci« 
duous  trees.  If,  at  the  present  day,  the  Terra  sylvis 
korrida  of  Tacitus  cannot  be  found  in  Germany,  it  is 
still  the  most  abundantly  wooded  territory  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Germany  has  seven  large  rivers  which  pass  through 
it  to  the  sea;  and,  in  their  passage,  receive  the 
various  smaller  streams  which  issue  from  the  moun- 
uins,  and  spread  fertility  over  this  well  watered 
country.  The  Danube  rises  in  the  Dukedom  of 
Baden,  becomes  navigable  for  small  crafl  at  Ulm, 
receives  the  large  rivers  Loch,  Iser,  Inn,  Ens,  and 
March  ;  and,  after  a  course  of  430  miles,  exclusive 
of  its  curvatures,  waters  Hungary  in  its  way  to  the 
Black  Sea.  The  Rhine,  rising  in  Switzerland,  and 
navigable  from  its  entrance  into  Germany,  has  a 
course,  exclusive  of  its  windings,  of  460  miles,  be- 
fore it  enters  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  In 
iu  progress,  it  receives  the  navigable  rivers  Neckar, 
Lahn,  Moselle,  the  Saar,  the  Hoer,and  the  Lippe. 

The  Weser  rises  in  middle  Germany,  from  two 
•prines  which  form  the  Fulda  and  the  Werra,  and  at 
their  junction  takes  the  name  which  it  carries  to  the 
ocean,  and  under  which  name  it  runs,  without  no- 
ticing  itsbendings,  190  miles*  It  becomes  naviga- 
ble at  Minden  for  boats,  and  at  Vegefach,  near  Bre- 
men, for  ships.'  The  Elbe,  like  the  Weser,  from  its 
rise  to  its  junction  with  the  ocean,  is  wholly  a  Ger- 
man river.  It  becomes  -navigable  near  its  source, 
runs  a  covrse  of  620  miles,  and  is  the  most  consider- 
able  channel  of  commerce  with  foreign  countries, 
through  the  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Altona.  It  re- 
ceives the  navigable  rivers  Moldau,  Eger,  Saale,  Ha- 
vel, Spree,  Ilmenau,  and  Steckinitas,  besides  fifty 
smaller  streams.  The  Oder  becomes  navigable  for 
boats  at  Ratisbon,  and  running  in  the  Prussian  part 
•of  Germany,  a  course  of  $80  miles,  empties  itself  in- 
to the  Baltic  Sea  in  Pomerania.  it  receives  the  ri- 
vers Bober,  Neisse,  and  Wartlie,  besides  many  small- 
er streams.  The  Eioch  is  the  only  German  river 
that  runs  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  passes  through 
the  Tyrol,  and  only  becomes  navigable  after  it  has 
entered  Italy.  The  Ems  is  a  river  of  short  course, 
rising  in  Prussia,  and  passing  through  Hanover, 
whence  it  becomes  navigable,  and  soon  enters  the 
sea  near  the  city  of  Emden  in  two  branches. 

The  forming  a  junction  between  these  great  rivers, 
by  means  of  canals,  is  an  object  of  vast  importance, 
and  some  progress  towards  e£Eecting  it  has  been 
made.  The  Holsteio  canal  unites  the  German  Ocean 
with  the  Baltic  Sea  from  the  river  Eider.  The 
Plauen  canal  .unites  the  Havel  with  the  Elbe,  or 
rather  facilitates  and  shortens  the  passage.  The 
Pinnow  canal  forms  a  communication  between  the 
Havel  and  the  Oder.  The  Fredrick  Williams  canal 
mites  the  Spree  and  the  Oder.  The  Ptoppenburg 
canal  is  designed  to  unile  Uie  Ems  with  the  Elbe. 
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Lastly,  the  Vienna  canal,  of  which  but  a  small  portion  Gemtny. 
is  yet  completed,  will,  when  finished,  form  a  com-  '^^"s^^ 
munication  between  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic 
Sea. 

The  whole  of  Germany  being  in  the  temperate  Clinwts. 
2one,  though,  with  the  variations  of  elevation  and 
the  difference  of  latitude,  it  differs  in  climate,  is  ge- 
nerally very  healthy.  The  most  mild  and  beautiful 
are  the  middle  provinces,  between  the  48th  and  5 1st 
degree.  In  the  south,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Alps,  the  air  is  raw  and  cold,  whilst  in  the  plains 
and  open  vallies,  the  climate  of  the  finest  parts  of 
Italy  IS  enjoyed.  The  northern  provinces  are  colder, 
damper,  and  more  ungenial,  and  near  the  stagnant 
lakes  unwholesome.  The  weather  changes  to  great 
extremes,  and  the  frost  is  frequently  seen  at  a  late 
period  of  the  year^  The  inhabitants  there  too  feel 
the  effect  of  heavy  fogs,  and  sometimes  of  tremen- 
dous storms.  No  volcanoes  are  now  in  existence, 
and  though  the  remains  of  them  are  to  be  seen  In 
many  places,  they  are  not  supposed  to  have  been 
in  a  state  of  activity  since  the  Antediluvian  ages. 
Earthquakes  are  scarcely  felt,  and  have  never  been 
injuriously  experienced,  and  the  country  is  free  (Vom 
the  musquitos,  which  so  much  annoy  the  people  of 
Italy.  Vines,  maize,  and  rice,  grow  as  far  north  as 
latitude  51.  Beyond  that,  they  do  not  arrive  to 
full  perfection.  The  olive  and  the  silk-worm  are 
only  raised  on  that  small  portion  of  Germany  to  the 
south  of  the  46th  degree. 

The  original  German  horses  are  of  a  very  iafe-  ximnais. 

rior  race,  and  the  specimens  of  them^  where  they    

have  not  been  improved  by  the  mixture  of  otheV  Hoiwt. 
breeds,  generally  bad ;  but  from  this  must  be  except- 
ed those  of  Mecklenburg,  East  Friesland,  Holstein, 
and  Luneburg,  which,  for  draft  or  for  heavy  dra- 
goons, are  admirable  races,  and  have  been  propagat- 
ed over  all  Europe.  Horses  for  pleasure,  or  for 
mounting  light  cavalry,  must  be  brought  from  other 
countries,  but  the  jennets,  a  light  small  breed,  are 
good  and  quiet.  Asses  are  not  common  even  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country.  Mules  are  to  be  seen 
in  Hanover,  near  the  Harts  forest,  and  in  the  Ty- 
rolese  portion  of  Germany  they  are  the  common 
beasts  of  burden. 

Tl^e  cows  are  of  various  breeds ;  but  the  fatand-Cowib 
somest  are  those  from  East  Friesland,  Oldenburg, 
Holstein,  and  the  other  provinces  on  the  borders  of 
the  German  Ocean,  though  generally  knows  under 
the  name  of  East  Frieslanders.  The  Hungarian 
breed  prevails  in  many  parts,  but  are  esteemed  more  « 
for  the  ease  with  which  they  are  fattened^han  for  the  * 

purposes  of  the  dairy.  A  third  sort  of  cows  is  the 
Swiss  bred,  which  does  not  come  wholly  from  the 
Alpine  regions,  but  is  furnished  by  Wirtemberg,  and 
a  part  of  Bavaria.  The  breed  of  Germany,  origi- 
nating from  the  mixture  of  these  races,  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  dairy  ^  but,  either  from  want  of  appropri- 
ate qualities  iu  the  animals,  or  from  the  imperfect 
manner  of  fattening  them,  the  oxen,  when  killed,  are 
seldom  more  than  500  pounds  weight,  and  the  aver- 
age of  them  considerably  lighter.  Some  attempts 
are  now  making  to  improve  die  breed,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Tyrolese  Lulls ;  perhaps  the  most  per- 
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GcniiADj.  feet  animal  of  the  coir  kind  for  meat  and  for  draft, 
who,  when  crossed  with  the  best  milkers,  produce 
the  most  complete  cattle*  The  common  practice  in 
Germany,  of  killing  the  calves  from  ten  to  sixteen 
days  old,  produces  veiry  bad  veal ;  but  some  of  the 
beef,  especially  near  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  is  excel- 
lent. 

The  proper  German  sheep  are  a  mixture  of  the 
original  coarse-woolled  race,  crossed  by  a  breed 
from  Ardennc8«  In  a  part  of  Illyria,  they  have  the 
sheep  of  Padua.  The  fine-woolled  sheep  of  Spain 
have,  however,  been  introduced  by  many  of  the 
Princes,  and  have  been  vastly  extended,  especially  in 
Saxony,  Silesia,  and  Brandenburg,  and  will  probably, 
at  no  distant  period,  be  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole 
race.  The  badness  of  their  flesh  is  of  less  conse- 
quence in  Germany  than  in  England;  because, in  the 
former  country,  it  is  not  worth  more  than  the  annu- 
al clipping  of  the  wool,  which  can  be  sent  to  richer 
countries,  where  they  can  afford  to  pay  high  prices 
for  it ;  but  the  flesh  must  be  consumed  at  home,  and 
therefore  sells  for  little. 

Goats  are  common  in  all  the  States,  but  are  only 
to  be  seen  in  large  flocks  in  the  more  mountainous 
parts.  Swine  are  the  most  important  kind  of  live 
stock  in. Bavaria,  Westphalia,  Hanover,  Mecklen- 
burg, and  Pomerania.  They  are  of  three  difierent 
breeds ;  the  long  white  bent  in  the  back ;  the  short 
white,  or  yellow,  with  the  same  kind  of  back ;  and 
the  black,  or  yellow,  of  a  short  make ;  but  these  dif- 
ferent breeds  are  becoming  much  mingled  together. 

The  forests  of  Germany  abound  with  untamed  ani- 
mals, which  afford  sport  to  its  princes  and  nobles, 
and  furnish  a  considerable  quantity  of  aliment  to  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  of  the  people ;  as  the  noble 
sportsmen  generally  sell  their  prey,  and  are  obliged 
jto  dispose  of  it  cheap.  Wild  deer  of  various  kinds, 
and  wild  swine,  are  very  numerous  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  With  them,  foxes  are  found  in  some 
districts  in  prodigious  numbers.  At  a  hunting  on 
the  estate  of  one  nobleman  in  Bohemia,  on  three 
days  of  1818,  more  than  12,000  head  of  game  was 
killed ;  and,  in  Saxony,  between  2000  and  SOOO 
hares  were  shot  in  one  day,  and  sold  for  about  Is. 
each.  There  are  bears  in  the  southern  parts  in  Illy- 
ria, in  the  Steyermark,  and  the  Tyrol,  of  the  small 
black  kind,  more  dangerous  to  tlie  bee-hives,  and  the 
smaller  animals,  than  to  man.  Wolves  are  {ew  now, 
and  only  ui  the  Trans- Rhenish  provinces.  In  some 
of  the  mountains,  the  beaver  is  found,  though  now 
but  rarely,  and  some  ether  animals,  principally  valu- 
able for  their  fur.  The  most  annoying  animal  is  the 
$eld.mouse,  of  a  species  called  the  hamster,  which 
are  found  in  thousands  in  Saxony,  and  do  incredible 
injury  to  the  productions.  In  the  moiiths  between 
the  9th  May  and  the  9th  of  September  1817,  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  Gotha  paid  rewards  for 
killing  89)565  of  these  mischievous  animals. 

Domesticated  birds  are  very  plentiful,  but  especi- 
ally ducks  and  geese.  The  latter  form  an  import- 
ant portion  of  the  food,  on  many  of  the  farming  esta* 
blishments,  especially  in  Pomerania,  Bohemia,  and 
the  Steyermark ;  where  most  houses  in  the  country 
cure  from  50  to  100  for  their  winter  consumption. 
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Wild  birds  are  more  numerous  in  Germany  than  in 
any  ether  part  of  Europe.  Wild  geese,  bustards, 
grouse,  black-cocks,  wood-cocks,  wild-ducks,  wid- 
geons, teal,  and  snipes,  are  most  abundant.  Besides 
these,  the  smaller  kinds  of  birds,  as  larks,  thrushes, 
and  sparrows,  and  the  singing  birds*  especially  bull- 
finches and  canary  birds,  are  plentiful*  The  latter 
are  chiefly  taken  in  the  Hartz  forest,  and  are  circu- 
lated through  all  Europe. 

The  three  seas  that  border  on  Germany  abound  Fith. 
with  fish.  Besides  the  kinds  which  are  caught  in 
the  ocean,  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Adriatic  furnish 
their  peculiar  species.  Among  those  of  the  former 
is  the  Dersh  and  the  Klipfii»h  {Anarchicos),  and  the 
latter  the  Tunny,  the  Sardinia,  and  many  others. 
The  greater  part  of  the  fish  consumed  in  Germany 
is,  however,  the  produce  of  the  rivers  and  lakes, 
which  supply  them  in  great  abundance  with  eels, 
lampreys,  trout,  salmon,  sturgeon,  perch,  pike,  sal- 
mon-trout, barbel,  carp,  craw-fish,  and  many  others. 
With  these,  various  kinds,  the  markets  in  the  cities 
are  most  profusely  supplied. 

The  rearing  of  bees  in  the  north,  and  especially  in  Bew. 
Lusatia,   is  productive  of  much  honey  and  wax, 
which  form  important  articles,  both  for  domestic 
use  and  foreign  trade. 

The  great  production  of  Germany,  as  of  every  other  Com. 
European  country,  is  grain  of  various  kinds.  Wheat, 
rye,  maize,  rice,  barley,  oats,  beans,  pease,  and  buck- 
wheat, are  the  most  important  of  these.  In  the 
south,  more  wheat  than  rye  is  grown ;  but,  in  the 
north,  the  proportion  of  rye  to  wheat  is  eight  to  one* 
In  the  north,  most  oats  are  cultivated ;  in  the  south, 
more  barley.  Maize  and  rice  are  peculiar  to  the 
south;  buck-wheat  and  pease  are  alike  in  every 
part. 

The  productions  arising  from  garden  culture  are  Culinarj 
very  great.  Potatoes  are  sometimes  cultivated  with  Y^?^^ 
the  spade,  sometimes  with  the  plough ;  but  the  in-  "^ 
■crease  of  their  growth  has  been  very  rapid  of  late 
years,  and  probably  furnishes  as  much  human  ali- 
ment as  grain.  The  cabbages  of  all  the  Brassica 
tribe  receive  much  attention,  and  are  raised  in 
great  quantities.  Turnips  are  cultivated  with  little 
care  merely  as  food  for  man,  and  are  not  extensive- 
ly used  for  feeding  cattle.  The  superior  kinds  of 
fruit  are  best  in  the  middle  and  southern  provin- 
ces;  but,  in  the  north,  the  apples,  plums,  and 
pears,  are  good  and  most  abundant.  The  Pear- 
main  apple,  which  has  spread  through  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  from  Germany,  is  found  in  the  high- 
est perfection  in  Stettin,  Bostock,  and  the  Tyrol. 
Chesnuts  and  almonds  are  almost  exclusively  grown 
in  the  southern  parts  towards  Illyria  and  the  Tyrol ; 
and  in  the  s^me  vicinity  the  melons  and  other  fruits, 
tliat  in  .our  climate  and  the  north  of  Germany  re- 
quire artificial  heat,  are  raised  in  the  open  air. 

Vines  were  originally  planted  in  Germany  by  the  Wiae. 
Romans.  They  are  now  cultivated  successfully  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Maine,  the  Moselle,  the 
Danube,  the  Mur,  the  Etsch,  and  the  Save,  where 
they  produce  wine  as  highly  esteemed  as  any  in  Eu- 
rope. The  most  valued  of  all  the  wines  is  that  on 
.the  banks  of  the  Rhiney  known  in  England  by  the 
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Gemumy.  name  of  Old  Hock,  from  the  vinejards  of  Hockheimi 
where  the  best  kind  U  made.  The  principal  sortSy 
from  the  places  of  theik'  growth>  are  denominated 
Johanisberg,  Riidesheim,  Hockheim,  Markobrunn, 
and  Lieb-frauenmilch.  The  next  in  value  are  the 
wines  of  Maine,  called  Leisten  wine>  Stein  wine,  and 
Steyer  wine%  The  wines  from  the  Danube  are  next 
in  estimation,  and  to  them  succeed  those  from  the 
Tyrol  and  the  banks  of  the  Moselle.  The  other 
wines  near  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  in  Bohemia, 
are  much  inferior;  and  those  produced  near  to 
Nauniberg,  Jena»  and  Meissen  in  Saxony,  and  to 
ZuUtchau  in  Silesia,  are  of  very  indifferent  flavour, 
especially  after  a  moist  summer,  and  scarcely  me- 
rit the  name  of  wine,  though,  from  their  great 
abundance^  they  become  very  useful  to  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

Neither  the  quantity  nor  the  quality  of  the  oil  pro- 
duced from  olives  in  Germany  is  material ;  it  is  con- 
fined to  a  small  district  of  the  south.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  rape  and  linseed  oil  are  expressed,  and  for  the 
more  common  purposes,  the  oil  of  herrings,  seals, 
and  other  aquatic  animals,  is  very  abundant. 

The  staple  production  of  Germany  is  flax,  which 
18  grown  in  aknost  every  village,  and  is  spun  into 

?ram.  The  best  is  produced  in  Silesia,  in  Westpha- 
ia,  in  Hanover,  in  Brunswick,  and  in  Bohemia ;  but 
even  these  kinds  do  not  attain  a  length  or  fineness 
of  fibre  equal  to  the  flax  of  Flanders.  Hemp  is 
raised  in  Baden,  Wirtemburg,  Westphalia,  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  and  Luneburg,  but  scarcely  produces- 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  country.  To- 
bacco has  been  long  cultivated  in  Baden,  on  the 
Rhine,  and  near  Magdeburg,  and  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  French  continental  system,  had  been 
extended  very  much ;  but  the  return  of  peace  has 
checked  its  progress, 'dnd  it  will,  in  future,  only  be 
cultivated  in  those  parts  here  mentioned,  where, 
from  long  habit,  it  is  become  almost  indigenous. 
Various  roots  have  been  cultivated  for  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  during  the  continuance  of  that  system, 
but  they  now  scarcely  deserve  notice*  as  they  are 
nearly  abandoned.  Woad,  saffron,  annise-seed,  cum- 
min-seed, hops,  rhubarb,  chamomile  flowers,  and 
Iceland-moss,  are  native  and  considerable  produc- 
tions. The  forests  of  Germany,  besides  their  abund- 
ant supply  of  fuel  to  the  inhabitants,  furnish  much 
wood,  both  for  building  houses  and  ships;  and  if 
ever  the  water  communication  should  be  much  ex- 
tended,  so  as  to  bring  the  largest  trees  with  facility 
to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  they  will  become  a  most 
valuable  source  of  wealth. 

No  part  of  Europe  yields  a  greater  variety  or 
abundance  of  mineral  productions,  and  in  no  part  of 
the  world  are  the  mines  worked  with  so  much  skill 
or  so  much  economy.  Precious  stones  are  dis- 
covered  in  many  parts ;  rock-crystal,  amethysts,  to- 
paxes,  are  found  in  Bavaria ;  calcedony,  agate,  petch- 
stein,  and  porcelain  jasper,  in  Bohemia;  barytes  in 
many  parts ;  marbles,  gypsum,  and  alabaster,  in  Bo- 
hemia ;  alum  near  Toplitz ;  rock-salt  and  Glauber 
salts  in  various  parts,  and  abundance  of  the  earths  cal- 
culated for  making  earthenware,  from  the  coarsest 
description  to  the  finest  porcelain.    Fos^  coal  is 
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found  in  many  dbtrlcts,  and  much  of  it  is  consumed;  Gennanj. 
but  the  cheapness  of  wood,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  ^^^^^^^^ 
people  against  the  use  of  it  in  their  houses,  has  ope- 
rated to  prevent  the  mines  from  being  completely 
explored  or  worked  to  any  thing  approaching  the 
extent  of  which  they  are  capable.  Gold  is  procured, 
though  in  small  quantities,  by  washing,  in  Saltzburg, 
in  Bohemia,  in  the  Rammelsberg,  and  in  Silesia. 
Silver  and  cinnabar  are  raised  from  the  mines  of  the 
Erzegebirge  in  Saxony.  Iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  ca- 
lamine, bismuth,  cobalt,  nickel^  titanium,  arsenic, 
and  almost  every  other  mineral,  is  more  or  less  raised 
from  the  mines.  The  abundance  of  mineral  sub- 
stances every  where  scattered,  and  which,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  epitomise,  have  promoted  the  study  of 
mineralogy,  and  given  birth  to  the  school  of  Frey- 
burg,  from  whence,  under  the  direction  of  Werner, 
the  mineralogical  knowledge  of  the  earth  has  been 
widely  extended. 

The  annual  supply  from  the  mines  of  Germany  is 
as  follows : 


Gold, 

1,456  ounces. 

Silver, 

984,000    do. 

Copper, 

89,000  hundreds. 

Lead, 

191.200    do. 

Tin, 

7i800    do. 

Iron, 

2,400,000    do. 

Quicksilver, 

6,180    do. 

Cinnabar, 

.  7>800    do. 

Cobalt, 

16,500   do. 

Calamine, 

.        .        82,800    do. 

Arsenic, 

10,600    do. 

Antimony, 

8,400    do. 

Rock-salt, 

5,150,000   do. 

Fossil  coals, 

20,000,000   do. 

The  population  of  Germany,  given  j«  thit  Volume,  PopulstioB. 
p.  203,  Art.  Europe,  approaches  as  near  to  accuracy 
as  is  almost  ever  found ;  and  the  yery  trifling  diffisr- 
ences  between  that  and  what  is  here  furnished,  arises 
from  later  lists  having  been  obtained  within  a  few 
months ;  and  from  the  parts  of  the  Austrian,  Prus- 
sian, Danish,  and  Motherland  dominions,  that  are 
connected  with  Germany  by  the  general  confedera- 
tion, being  combined  with  the  other  states. 

Population  and  Extent  of  the  States  qf  the  German 

Confederation. 


Austria, 

Prussia, 

Bavaria, 

Saxony, 

Hanover, 

Wurtemberg, 

Baden, 


Inhshitsiits. 


Square 

Bngliah 

MUm. 


a  ' 


J^'S 


Carry  over. 


9>496,853 
8,187,220 
3,513,490 
1,206,034 
1,314,124 
1,397,451 
1,001,630 


26,116,802 


78,912 

70.549 

30,997 

7,200 

14,720 

7,524 

5,803 


215,705 


4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
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Brought  over, 
Hesse-Cassel,        • 
Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Holsteio,       .        • 
Luxemburg, 
Saxe-Weimar, 
Saxe-Gotha^ 
Saxe-Meiningen^ 
Saxe-  Hildburgbausen, 
Saxe-Coburg^ 
Brunawick, 
Mecklenburg  Schweria, 
Mecklei^burg  Str^litz, 
Oldenburg, 
Nassau, 

Anhalt  Dessau, 
Anhalt  Bernburg, 
Anhalt  Kothen,     . 
Schwartzenburg^    • 
Sonderbausen, 
Scbwartzenburg,    • 
Rudolstadt, 
Hohenzollero,  *     . 
Hechingen, 
Hohenzollem, 
Sigmaringen,         •      / 
Liechtenstein, 
Reu^,  elder  branch, 
Reoss,  younger  branch, 
Lippe-Detmold,     ^ 
Schaunburg«Lippe, 
Waldcck,       . 
Hesse  Hombarg, 
Frankfort,     • 
Liibeck,        f 
Bremen,         •        • 
Hamburg, 


Inhabita&tti 


26,lt6,8QS 
545,20S 
633,026 
359,985 
214,058 

192,371 
182,311 

56,^69 
29.706 
80,012 

203,527 

351,908 

71,769 

225,349 

302,769 

52,947 

37,046 

32,454 

45,120 


53,9i0 
14,500 

37,032 

5.546 
22,255 
52,205 
69,062 
23,684 

51,877 
19,S2S 

47,372 

43,127 

46,270 

129,739 


Square 

EnglUn 

Milei. 


T 


•«i 


!15,70S 
4.352 
4,117 
3,691 
2,347 
•1,408 
1,152 
384 
213 

471 

1,514 

4,755 

768 

2,752 

2,164 

363 

340 

331 

384 
448 

.  117 

426 

5S 
153 

436 
213 

459 
138 
113 
122 
72 
134 


27 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 

.  1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


30,355,069  250,552 1     70 


The  inhabitants  are  of  two  original  races,  the  an- 
cient Germans  and  the  Sclavonians.  The  former  are 
divided  into  High  and  Low  Germans,  speaking  a  lan- 
guage somewhat  different,  but  possess  great  simila- 
rity in  habits,  characters,  and  dispositions.  The  Low 
Germte,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Piatt  Deutsche,  prevails 
among  all  the  people  in  Lower  Saxony,  Westphalia, 
HoUtein,  Mecklenburg,  Brandenburg,  andtf'omera- 
nia ;  but  as  the  service  in  the  churches,  and  the  in- 
struction in  the  schools,  is  in  High  German,  all  even 
of  the  peasantry  understand  that  language,  but, pre- 
fer their  own  dialect.  In  the  southern  parts,  where 
only  High  German  is  spoken,  the  peasantry  use  a 
patois  that  is  scarcely  more  intelligible  to  those  un- 
accustomed to  it  than  the  Piatt  Deutsche,  The  de- 
scendant? of  the  Sclavonians  reside  all  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Elbe.  They  retain  their  original  lan- 
guage, with  a  great  mixture  of  German  words.  They 
are  far  behind  their  neighbours  in  cultivation^  but  are 


i^n  iodostrioiia  ami  paUenl  people.    They  fcrn 

ly  one-sixth  of  Uie  inhabitants.  In  the  aoath  m 
aoine  few  of  Italian  origin ;  and  colonies  of  French, 
originally  Protestant  refugees,  are  eaublished  in  ma* 
ny  places,  where  they  retain  a  connection  with  each 
^  other,  founded  upon  privileges  granted  at  the  time 
of  their  emigration.  The  whole  of  these  scarcely 
amount  to  more  than  250,00a  The  Jews  are  24^*749 
souls;  of  whom  83,077  are  in  Austria,  $7,853  in 
Prussia,  22,000  in  Bavaria,  8,319  in  Wtrtembei^, 
8000  in  Hanover,  8300  in  Hesse  Darmstadt,  1 5,079 
in  Hesse  Cassel,  14,378  in  Holstein,  16,000  in  the 
free  cities,  and  ^he  remainder  are  scattered  over  aU 
the  other  states. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Confederation,  the  three  Rcfigi 
Christian  sects.  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Reformed, 
are  on  an  equal  footing  in  all  the  Sutes  of  tlie  Union, 
and  the  religious  profession  of  the  princes  has  very 
little  influence  on  that  of  the  subjecu.  The  Catho« 
lies  are  the  great  majority  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  Ba* 
den,  and  Luxembourg,  and  form  a  numerous  body 
in  Prussia,  in  Wirtemburg,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Hesse 
Cassel,and  Hanover:  the  whole  number  is  18,000,000 
individuals.  The  Protestants  of  the  two  confessions 
have  approached  each  other  so  nearly,  as  to  form  al- 
most but  one  church ;  and,  in  many  parts,  they  are 
amalgamated  together.  Their  whole  number  is  a^ 
bout  12.000,000.  The  smaller  Christian  secu.  Me- 
nooites,  Hussites,  Moraviana,  and  a  few  of  the  Greek 
church,  are  not  together  more  in  number  than  the 
Jews,  who  were  before  stated  at  about  250,000. 

The  knowledge  of  the  German  people  probably  I^*<^"^i>V* 
exceeds  that  of  every  other.    They  have  men  of 
eminence  in  every  department  of  literature,  and  can 
enumerate  those  who  have  made  discoveries  or  ini* 
provements  in  every  branch  of  science.     It  is  not, 
however,  so  much  from  the  merits  of  their  emineni 
men,  great  and  useful  aa  they  have  been,  as  from  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  that  the  character  of 
the  nation  must  be  estimated*    Its  literature  ia  not 
the  work  of  its  princes  and  nobles,  but  arises  from 
that  general  taste  for  reading  and  accumulating 
knowledge  which  so  extensively  prevails,  and  which 
descends  lower  in  the  scale  of  society  than  in  any 
other  country  of  the  civilized  world.     Althoi^^h,  for 
two  hundred  years,  literature  has  prevailed  much  in 
Germany,  it  was  only  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  that,  by  the  poets  and  critics,  the  langus^ge 
became  polished,  without  diminishing  its  foroe,  and 
was  purified  from  many  of  those  vulgarisms  which 
disgusted  tl)e  Englisii,  French,  and  Italian  liierati. 
The  learned  men  had  more  sedulously  studied  the  an- 
cient languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,Uian  the  improve- 
ment of  their  own ;  but,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen*  , 
tury,  a  race  of  authors  appeared,  with  whom  arose  the 
commencement  of  the  golden  age  of  literature.  Gots* 
ched,  Lessing,  Adelung,  and  Campe,  were  among  the 
first  that  imparted  to  their  countrymen  the  knowledge 
of  the  powers  and  the  beauty  of  their  native  tongue* 
Poetry  soon  lent  its  aid,  and  furthered  what  the  prose 
writers  had  begun ;  it  broke  forth  suddenly  as  from 
a  dark  cloud,  and  threw  a  radiance  on  almost  every 
subject,  thai,  in  any  age  or  country,  the  muse  has 
ever  attempted*    With  Hailer,  GeUert,  and  Hage- 
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GfrtoMOf.  doro,  began  that  chain  of  poetic  writers,  which  has 
continued  to  be  es^tended  to  the  present  day.  The 
poetical  epistles  of  Michaelis,  Ebert,  Cotter,  and 
Jacobi,  will  be  ever  read  with  delight.  In  descrip- 
live  poetry.  Von  Kleistt  Thiioiniel,  and  Wolfgang, 
have  been  distinguished;  but  especially  Goethe, 
whose  name  is  known  in  every  comer  of  Europe. 
Ifi  satire,  Rabener,  Musaeus,  Lichtenberg,  and  Falk, 
excelled.  In  elegy,  Hiiltz,  Burger,  Weisse,  Schmidt, 
and  Herder.  In  fables,  Gellert,  Liessing,  Willamow, 
and  PfeffeL  In  poetic  tales,  Wieland,  Blumauer, 
Rest,  and  Nicolay.  The  name  of  Klopstock  will 
ever  be  reverenced  by  those  who  venerate  heroic  or 
religious  poetry.  The  lyric  poems  of  Schiller,  of 
the  two  Schlegels,  of  Bos,  and  Ramler,  are  beauti* 
ful  specimens  of  the  powers  of  the  German  Ian* 
guage. 

The  theatrical  productions  have  kept  pace  with 
the  other  species  of  poetical  composition.  In  tra-  * 
gedy,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Lessing,  CoUen,  and  Grill- 
parzer,  have  distinguished  themselves ;  whilst  Ifland, 
Kotzebue,  Brand,  Grossman,  Scroeder,  and  a  host 
of  other  writers,  have  appeared  in  comedy. 

German  writers  of  prose  have  been  neither  fewer 
nor  less  able,  though  their  names  have  not  been  so 
hr  extended  in  other  countries,  as  those  of  the  poets 
and  theatrical  authors.  In  religious  compositions, 
Mosheim,  Sack,  Jerusdem,  Spalding,  ZoUikofer,  and 
Teller,  are  destined  to  futurity,  after  having  delight* 
ed  and  edified  the  existing  generation.  In  episto- 
lary writing,  few  in  any  language  have  exceeded 
Gellert,  Winkleman,  Abt,  and  Garve,  whilst  Men- 
delsohn has  been  unrivalled  in  his  dialogues.  The 
sace  of  novel  and  romance  writers  has  been  too  nu- 
merous to  be  recited ;  and  the  latter  have  displayed 
a  power  over  the  human  passions  and  feelings,  which 
has  scarcely  had  equal  examples  in  the  writers  of 
other  nations. 

In  didactic  writings,  those  of  Scheibart,  Lessing, 
Winkelman,  Iselin,  Sooaenfels,  Moser,  Zimmerman, 
Eberhard,   Botticher,  and  Forster,  have  displayed 

5 real  talent;  and,  on  subjects  of  education,  Base* 
ow,  Carape,  Trapp,  Salzman^  and  Pestalozzi,  have 
discovered  vast  powers  of  mind,  directed  to  one  of 
ti)e  most  important  subjects. 

In  classical  literature,,  the  Germans  Jiave  thorough- 
ly imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  ages  when  Greece  and 
Rome  were  at  the  highest  pinnacle  of  literary  glory. 
The  names  of  £rnesti»  Heyne,  Gesner,  Camerarius, 
Fabri,  Wy ttenbach.  Wolf,  and  Scheller,  are  familiar 
to  the  Latin  scholars  of  every  country;  as  are  tliose  of 
Micbaelis,  Hottinger,  Von  der  Hardt«  Eichorn,  Gries- 
bach,  and  Paul  us,  to  the  Greek  student. 

The  Germans  have  been  ever  distinguished  for 
that  diligence  and  patience  in  examination  and  no- 
velty, which  are  the  great  requisites  for  geographi- 
cal and  statistical  authors.  None  have  in  any  coun- 
try exceeded  Busching,  and  many  living,  authors  are 
DOW  following  his  steps  with  equal  success. 

The  Germans  claim  the  honour  of  having  been 
the  revivers  of  the  Grecian  mathematics,  .and  the 
glory  of  having  ascertained,  by  their  countryman 
Copernicus,  the  true  system  of  astronomy.  Kepler 
is  asserted  to  be  the  father  of  dioptrics,  Tscbern*  - 


hausen,  the  inventor  of  burning  glasses,  Leibnitz,  the  Germany, 
solver  of  the  differential  calculus,  and  Lieberkuhn,  ^^^^/^ 
the  greatest  improver  of  the  solar  microscope. 

Euler  was  distingubhed  by  his  powers  of  analysis, 
and  Kepler,  Mayer,  Herschel,  Bode,  Von  Zach, 
and  Olbers,  by  their  skill  in  astronomy.  Metaphy- 
sics engaged  the  close  attention  of  Wolf,  Leibnitz, 
Kant,  and  their  scholars,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
Platner. 

Although  in  natural  history  Germany  has  prodn- 
ced  neither  a  Linnasus  nor  a  Buffbn,  yet  Blumen- 
bach,  Zimmerman,  Pallas,  and  Fabricius  in  zoology ; 
Hdller,  Glcditsch,  Hofman,  and  Sprengel  in  botany ; 
and  Werner  in  mineralogy,  would  not  be  unfit  asso* 
elates  of  those  great  names. 

In  natural  philosophy,  the  Germans  claim  for  Gu- 
erike  the  discovery  of  the  air-pump ;  for  Fahrenheit 
the  thermometer ;  and  for  Hausen  the  invention,  and 
for  Marun  the  perfecting,  of  electrical  machines; 
and  they  are  proud  to  reckon  among  their  chemists 
the  names  of  Stahl,  Hofman,  Margrof,  Born,  Klap- 
roth,  and  Humboldt.  In  medicine,  besides  Paracel- 
sus and  Stahl,  they  boast,  with  good  reason,  of  Hof* 
man,  Tissot,  Haller,  Unzer,  and  Hiicfland,  with 
many  others  of  great  though  inferior  name. 

In  jurisprudence,  tlie  Germans  long  took  the  lead 
in  Europe ;  and,  in  theology,  Luther  and  Melane* 
thon  have,  by  the  translation  of  the  sacred  books 
and  by  their  writings,  produced  a  mighty  change 
through  all  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe. 

It  is,  however,  somewhat  singular  that,  in  a  coun- 
try of  so  much  learning  and  such  research,  in  which 
antiquities  have  been  sedulously  studied,  where  the 
numismatic  collections  are  so  numerous,  and  where 
ancient  documents  are  so  carefully  preserved,  scarce- 
ly any  historian  has  appeared,  who  deserves  a  higher 
name  than  that  of  a  chronicler. 

The  &tie  arts  have  been  cultivated,  especially  mu- 
sic, with  much  success.  No  nation  has  produced 
jBiore  celebrated  composers  than  Gliicb,  Handel, 
Haydn,  Bach,  and,  above  all,  perhaps,  Mozart.  Sta^ 
tuary  has  been  practised  more  by  Italians  in  this 
country  than  by  natives.  Painters  have  risen  to  no 
very  great  excellence^  with  the  exception  of  Albert 
Durer,  Kranach,  and  Holbein ;  and  to  those  of  a 
more  recent  date  must  be  added  Mengs ;  and,  in  our 
own  time,  Angelica  Kaufman,  Hackert,  and  one  or 
two  others. 

The  circulation  of  books,  produced  from  the  pens  Ldpce 
of  ten  thousand  writers,  is  facilitated  by  the  two  fairs  ^*^ 
of  Leipsic,  to  which  the  publishers  from  all  parts  of 
Germany  resort  with  the  new  works  they  have  print- 
ed at  their  own  residences.  .  Tliis  general  rendez- 
vous becomes  the  focus  of  literary  information.  'Ihe 
publications  are  made  known,  their  respective  me-' 
rits  are  discussed,  and  the  different  booksellers  ex- 
ohange  with  each  other  the  production  of  their  re* 
spective  provinces,  which  are  thus  spread  over  the 
extensive  country  in  which  the  language  is  used, 
witk  great  regularity,  and  with  a  very  trifiing  ex- 
pence  in  advertising. 

One  evil  is  much  complained  of,  the  want  of  pro- 
tection for  literary  property ;  which  arises  from  lite 
great  number  of  sovereigns  in  whose  dominbns  the 
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Gennmny.  same  language  is  spoken.  The  best  productions  of 
the  north  are  frequently  pirated  in  the  south.  The 
King  of  Saxony  has  indeed  prohibited  the  circula- 
tion of  pirated  editions  at  Leipsic  during  the  fairs ; 
but  that  is  found  insufficient  to  protect  authors  whose 
productions  combine  excellence  with  popularity. 
The  average  number  of  works  published  of  late 
years  at  Leipsic  have  been  about  six  thousand, 
amounting  to  about  ten  thousand  volumes;  which 
probably  is  more  than  all  the  other  presses  of  Eu- 
rope deliver.  The  press  in  Germany  is  nearly  free, 
for  though  in  some  states  there  is  a  previous  censu- 
rate,  yet  it  is  conducted  on  liberal  principles,  and 
seldom  is  exercised  except  on  small  political  works 
that  display  more  heat  than  light,  or  on  the  class  of 
periodical  publications  of  less  than  twelve  sheets. 

No  other  part  of  Europe  enjoys  advantages  for 
education  equal  to  Germany,  especially  the  northern 
parts  of  it.  The  parochial  schools  are  so  universal, 
that  none  but  the  wilfully  ignorant,  or  those  of  im- 
perfect faculties,  can  be  strangers  to  reading,  writ* 
ing,  and  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  schools 
for  classical  instruction,  denominated  Gymmuiums, 
Pedagoguims,  and  Lyceums^  are  found  in  almost 
every  large  town,  and  dispense  learning  at  a  very 
cheap  rate.  The  universities  are  sufficiently  nume- 
rous and  sufficiently  endowed  to  provide  instruction 
in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge  on  terms  near- 
ly if  not  strictly  gratuitous. 
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Protestant. 
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41 
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79 
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41 
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48 
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Rostock, 
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Protectant. 

34 
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Freyberg, 
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32 
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Tiibingen, 
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44 
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Marburg, 
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Protestant. 

42 

181S 
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39 
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37 
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Kiel, 
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29 
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51 
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Gottingen, 
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80 
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29 
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Protestant , 

56 
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Bonn, 

1818 

Mixed, 

— 
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405 

Besides  these  universities,  there  are  in  almost  all  the 
capitals  of  every  state  institutions  for  instructing  pu- 
pils in  the  various  learning  of  the  medical,  clerical, 
legal,  and  military  professions ;  and  of  agriculture, 
mining,  and  the  management  of  forest  lands.  There 
are  also  abundance  of  learned  societies  spread  over 
the  whole  of  Germany,  many  of  whom  have,  in  the 
course  of  years,  been  enabled  to  assemble  such  large 
collections  of  natural  and  artificial  cnriositieSi  as  lu- 


ford  able  assistance  to  those  engaged  in  the  pursuit  GcnnBBf. 
of  knowledge.  ^  *■  v^"^ 

The  public  libraries,  collected  in  the  different  ci-  Libnrics. 
ties,  far  exceed  any  thmg  that  has  been  known  in 
other  countries.  These  valuable  collections  are  ma- 
naged with  the  greatest  liberality ;  all  of  them  are 
open  for  inspection  and  perusal  at  all  proper  seasons ; 
and  from  most  of  them  the  readers  may  be  supplied 
at  their' own  residence.  They  thus  become  active 
and  efficient  fountains  of  knowledge.  It  would  be 
tiresome  to  give  a  list  which  should  Comprehend  all 
those,  the  number  of  whose  volumes  exceed  10,000; 
but  we  shall  present  one  of  those  whose  volumes  are 
not  less  than  50,000  :  viz.  Vienna,  550,000  volumes, 
including  manuscripts  and  local  and  temporary  works; 
Munich,  400,000  volumes  in  the  royal  central  library; 
Gottingen,  280,000  volumes,  including  some  thou-, 
sand  valuable  manuscripts;  Dresden,  250,000  printed 
volumes,  and  104,000  manuscripts  and  small  works; 
Wolfenbuttle,  190,000  printed  volumes,  44,000  ma- 
nuscripts, and  6000  Bibles;  Stutgard,  170,000  vo- 
lumes, besides  12,000  Bibles,  of  all  languages  and 
editions ;  Berlin,  300,000  volumes,  in  seven  public 
libraries;  Weimar,  110,000  volumes  and  20,000 
smaller  works;  Prague,  110,000  volumes;  Franks 
fort,  100,000  volumes,  in  several  public  libraries ; 
Hamburg  and  Breslau  have  100,000  each  in  their 
public  libraries ;  Mentz,  90,000 ;  Darmstadt,  85,000 ; 
Cassel,  70.000;  GraU,  70,000;  Gotha,  60,000; 
Marburg,  55,000;  Jena,  50»000.  The  number  of 
books  in  all  Germany,  in  such  libraries  and  other  in- 
stitutions as  are  open  to  the  public,  has  been  esti- 
mated  at  5,000,000  volumes. 

The  collections  of  pictures  and  of  antiquities  are  C^lnnHB. 
correspondent  in  extent  and  excellence  to  the  pub- 
lic libraries.  The  gallery  of  Dresden,  now  that  those  ■ 
pictures  plundered  by  France  have  been  sent  from 
the  Louvre  to  the  places  from  whence  they  had  been 
taken,  is  the  first  in  Europe.  The  collections  at  Ber- 
lin, Brunswick,  Cassel,  and  Augsburg,  are  very  fine ; 
and  many  private  assemblages  of  pictures,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  Princes  Liechtenstein,  Kaunitz^ 
Esterhazy,  and  of  Count  Schonbrun,  are  of  the  first 
class.  The  antique  cabinets  of  Dresden,  Munich^ 
and  Cassel,  are  filled  with  curiosities  from  remote 
ages  and  distant  nations ;  and  the  cabinets  of  natu- 
ral history  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Cassel,  Man- 
heim,  Jena,  Munich,  and  Gotha,  are  most  richly 
filled. 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  in  Germany  is  held  Agriculcim 
by  those  ancient  feudal  tenures,  which  formerly  pre-yf^"** 
vailed  in  every  part  of  Europe.    The  possessors  of  ^**'"^* 
the  soil,  of  whom,  in  every  state,  the  sovereign  is  bj 
far  the  greatest,  have  under  them  a  species  of  cus- 
tomary tenants^  called  subjects  (Unterthaner),  who 
have  the  cultivation  of  common  fields  divided  into 
small  portions,  without  the  intervention  of  fences. 
As  soon  as  the  corn  is  removed  from  the  field,  the 
lord  has  the  right  of  pasture ;  and  firom  these  cir> 
cumstahces,  it  is  impossible  to  deviate  from  an  an- 
cient practice,  by  which  the  different  portions  of  the 
common  land  must  be  devoted  to  particular  kinds  of 
crops  at  specific  periods*    The  rotation  almost  uni- 
versally prescribedi  known  by  the  name  ofdrey/dd 
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Germany.   Landwirtishqft,  confiisU  of  a  fdilow,  succeeded  by 
two  crops  of  grain.     The  fallow,'  however,  generally 
bears  a  crop,  which  is  usually  either  flax,  pease,  or 
(very  commonly  of  late)  potatoes ;  in  consequence 
of  a  crop  on  the  fallow,  the  land  is  seldom  properly 
cleaned  of  weeds.    To  this  fallow  crop  generally  sue- 
ceeds  winter  corn,  either  wheat  or  rye ;  but,  in  the 
north,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  to  the  former  is 
as  four  to  one,  and  in  many  parts,  especially  in  Po- 
merania,  ten  to  one.    In  the  southern  states,  the  two 
kinds  of  grain  are  nearly  equally  cultivated.     Tu  the 
winter  com  succeeds  barley  or  oats,  as  the  land  is 
better  adapted  for  one  or  the  other ;  or  as  may  have 
been  settled  between  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
lords,  and  their  tenants  in  remote  periods.     By  this 
mode  of  cultivation,  the  earth  yields  but  a  small  in- 
crease.    The  tenants  can  keep  but  little  live  stock, 
and  therefore  make  but  little  manure.  The  live  stock 
they  do  keep  is  generally  fed  through  the  winter  with 
straw,  and  the  addition  recently  of  potatoes,  with  a 
small  portion  of  corn,  and  what  dung  they  do  pro- 
duce is  consequently  of  a  very  weak  quality.    These 
tenants  are  commonly  holders  of  small  portions  of 
land,  and  that,  in  many  instances,  is  necessarily  di- 
vided at  their  decease  among  ail  their  children ;  thus, 
the  evil   of  the  cottage  system  of  small  farms  is 
clearly  experienced.    The  villages  are  crowded  with 
little  proprietors,  who  have  not  either  the  conven- 
tional or  the  pecuniary  power  to  improve  the  soil, 
who  live  in  a  state  inferior  to  labourers,  and  who, 
from  the  smallness  of  their  farms,  can  only  obtain 
subsistence,  by  living  on  the  cheapest  diet,  which  of 
late,  as  in  Ireland,  is  principally  potatoes.     Upon 
this  system,  the  number  of  husbandmen  increases  with 
considerable  rapidity ;  they  form  soldiers,  and  when 
called  out  by  the  military  conscriptions  of  their 
princes,  are  placed  in  a  better  situation  than  when 
Jiving  on  their  farms. 

In  this  condition  of  the  community,. the  only  lai^d 
that  can  be  well  cultivated  is  the  small  portion  of 
demesne  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  lords,  who, 
from  their  stock  of  cattle,  could  make  manure  to 
dress  and  improve  the  soil.  These  demesne  lands 
are,  however,  though  cultivated  for  the  lords,  plough- 
ed by  the  tenants,  who  are  bound  by  their  tenures 
to  do  certain  stipulated  work  for  their  superiors. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  work  is  badly 
performed,  and  at  such  seasons  as  best  suits  the  te- 
nant's own  labour.  The  demesnes  too  feel  the  want 
of  capital ;  for  the  lords  have  little  besides  their 
estates  and  the  cattle  upon  them,  and  these  being  too 
generally  left  to  the  care  of  managers,  who  are  less 
thrifty  than  as  proprietors  they  would  be,  suffer  con- 
siderably from  that  circumstance. 

The  foregoing  sketch  is  a  description  of  the  prac- 
tice on  the  far  greater  portion  of  the  land  in  Ger- 
many ;  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  soil,  though 
superior  in  original  fecundity  to  the  greater  part  of 
England,  is  gradually  deteriorating,  and  does  not 
at  present  yield  more  than  five-eighths  of  What  we 
raise  on  the  same  <juantity  of  land.  From  the  poorer 
classes  eating  nothmg  but  rye  or  potatoes,  and  from 
having  three- fourths  of  its  population  employed  in 
agriculturey  Germany  is  enabled  to  export  com  in 
noat  yean ;  but  when  an  unpropitious  season  occurs 


the  distress  is  dreadful,  and  is  increased  by  the  small-  Gennanj. 
ness  of  the  different  sutes,  and  the  power  being  re- ^^"■^^z^*^" 
stricted  of  circulating  grain  freely  from  one  to  an- 
other ;  an  evil  which  was  severely  felt  and  lamentably 
deplored  in  the  calamitous  year  1817. 

The  land  of  Germany  produces  but  little  beyond 
the  absolute  and  indbpensable  wants  of  its  inhabit- - 
ants  except  in  wine,  ilax,  and  wool.  The  culture 
of  the  vines  is  much  less  attended  to  than  in  France, 
and  wine  is  the  production  but  of  a  very  small  por- 
tion when  compared  with  the  whole  extent  of  the 
country,  whereas  in  France  almost  every  part  yields 
it.  The  quantity  made  in  Germany  is  not  calculat- 
ed to  be  more  than  one  sixth  of  what  France  sup- 
plies ;  the  whole  is  computed  to  be  about  two  mil- 
lion pipes  of  one  hundred  gallons  each  ;  but  a  very 
small  part  of  this  finds  its  way  to  foreign  countries. 

The  flax  frequently  forming,  as  before  stated,  the 
fallow  crop,  is  important  by  the  employment  it  af- 
fords, during  the  long  and  cold  nights  of  their  severe 
winter,  to  the  female  members  of  the  peasants'  fa- 
milies, and  by  the  trade  it  creates  in  the  export  of 
its  productions  iA  the  form  of  yarn  or  of  linen  cloth. 
Wool  is.  generally  the  property  of  the  lord,  and  its 
annual  clip  is  frequently  the  principal  revenue  de- 
rived from  extensive  possessions.  This  has  induced 
many  to  pa}'  great  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
the  wool,  and  much  of  it,  especially  from  Saxony,  is 
superior  to  any  that  the  Merino  flocks  of  Spain  af- 
ford. It  is  within  the  few  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  that  the  great  ex- 
tension of  the  breed  of  fine  woolled  sheep  has  taken 
place.  The  implements  of  husbandry  are  in  a  very 
imperfect  state,  and  as  much  so  from  want  of  informa- 
tion as  from  want  of  capital  in  Germany.  The 
ploughs  are  generally  small,  light,  and  without  a  due 
curvature  in  the  piouid-board.  The  harrows  are  fre- 
quently of  wood.  That  useful  implement  the  rolJer 
is  rarely  seen,  the  waggons  and  carts  are  badly  con- 
structed* and  the  harness  of  all,  either  of  ropes  or 
twisted  straw. 

There  are  exceptions  to  these  observations  on  the 
agriculture  of  Germany,  but  they  are  too  few  to  me- 
rit any  particular  notice. 

Germany  is  generally  a  manufacturing  country,  Manufac- 
and  can  supply  itself  with,  by  far,  the  greater  part  ^ures. 
of  all  the  commodities  that  it  needs.     The  roanuiac- 
turers  t^  that  country  are  not  placed  in  different  dis- 
tricts, but  in  the  same  towns  ;  and  in  almost  every 
town  of  a  moderate  population,  woollen,  linen,  cot- 
ton, silk,  and  iron  wares  are  made.     Thus  their  esta- 
blishments are  mostly  upon  a  small  scale,  and  they 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  those  minute  divisions  of 
labour  which  are  essential  to  the  perfecting  and  to 
the  cheapness  of  the  goods.     Linens  are  the  most 
valuable  article,  and  are  made,  from  the  coarse  oaes 
of  Westphalia,  which  are  used  for  negro  clothing, 
to  the  finest  shirting  and  table  linen  of  Silesia  and 
Saxony,  and  of  all  the  intermediate  qualities.    Wool- 
lens, of  all  kinds,  are  made,  and  sufficient  for  the 
consumption ;  so  that  those  of  England  and  France 
are  scarcely  needed ;  nor  do  the  Germans  allow  that 
any  foreign  fine  cloth  is  equal,  either  in  quality  or 
price,  to  those  manufiictured  in  Saxony,  Silesia,  and 
the  newly  acquired  Prussian  provinces  on  the  Rhine, 
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Germany,  frem  wool  of  natife  growth.     The  CaMimeres  and 
Vi^onia  cloths^  in  that  last  mentioned  district  in  the 
towns  of  Eupen,  Machren^  and  Aachen,  are  preferred 
to  any  tliat  are  brought  from  other  countries.  The  fii- 
brics  of  cotton  had  much  increased  during  the  conti- 
nental system  of  exclusion,  and  had  arrived  at  a  con« 
siderable  degree  of  perfection^  but  the  return  of  tran- 
quillity has  checked  the  progress  of  all,  and  annihilat- 
ed many.     The  most  considerable  districts  for  these 
kinds  of  goods  are  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the 
Prussian  provinces  of  Juliers,  Berg,  and  Cleevest 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ens,  in  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions.    The  silk  manufactures  have  never  been  con- 
siderable ;  some  goods  of  the  kind  are  made  in  many 
of  the  citieSj  but  the  principal  establishn^ents  are  in 
^Vienna,  at  Roveredo,  in  the  Tyrol^  at  Creveldt,  at 
Cologne,  and  Berlin.     Leather,  iron,  steel,  and  Uie 
wares  prepared  from  them,  are  made  at  home.   Porce- 
lain and  common  earthenware  are  well  made,  and 
the  two  great  royal  manufactories  of  the  first  at  Ber- 
lin and  Dresden,  equal  any  from  Seve,  from  Wor- 
cester, or  Etruria.     The    glass-ware  of  Bohemia, 
though  of  a  very  bad  quality,  is  universally  diffused, 
not  only  through  Germany,  but  in  most  other  parts 
of  the  world.     Paper  is  a  considerable  article  among 
the  German   manufactories.      That  for  printing  is 
coarse,  and  of  a  bad  colour,  and  the  writing  paper  is 
very  im|>erfectly  made.     There  are  506  oiiils,  which 
deliver  annually  about  60,000  bales,  but  none  of  it 
goes  to  other  countries.     Chemical  preparations  are 
made  upon  an   extensive  scale,  and    comprehend 
alum,  vitriol,  smalts,  white-lead,  Prussian  blue,  sal- 
ammoniac,  and  verdigrease.    Salt  and  sugar  are  refin- 
ed for  home  consumption.    Tobacco,  snuff,  wax,  oik 
from  plants,  are  also  supplied  from  domestic  manu- 
factories.    The  quantity  of  beer  furnished  by  the 
breweries  in  every  town  in  the  north  is  very  great, 
and  the  distilleries  of  ardent  spirits  from  grain  is  a 
most  extensive  manufactory,  as  is  vinegar,  mostly 
from  grapes  in  those  districts  where  they  do  not 
ripen  sufficiently  to  be  made  into  wine^    The  minu- 
ter articles,  such  as  musical,  mathematical,  surgical, 
and  optical  instruments,  with  watches  and  clocks, 
are  well  and  cheaply  made.     Wooden  toys  and  plait- 
ed straw  are  important  objects  of  employment  to 
many  of  the  inhabitants.     Most  of  the  fabrics  of 
Germany  are  fettered'  by  the  laws  of  the  guilds,  or 
corporations,  to  which  the  masters  are  obliged  to  be- 
long, and  this  acts  as  an  impediment  to  their  arrive 
ing  at  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

The  commerce  of  Germany,  conducted  by  meana 
of  shipping,  centers  principally  in  the  Prussian  ports. 
Or  in  the  free  cities,  and  may  be  best  treated  of  un- 
der each  of  them.    The  commerce  with  France, 
Italy,  Turkey,  Poland,  and  Russia,  is  by  no  means 
great.     The  articles  produced  on  the  borders  of 
each  are  too  similar  to  cause  a  necessity  for  an  in- 
terchange; and  the  heavier  articles,  that  are  pro- 
duced at  a  distance  from  the  respective  boundaries, 
will,  in  few  instances,  bear  the  expence  of  land  car- 
riage.    The  trade  that  is  purely  internal,  or  among 
the  different  states,  is  much  less  than  might  be  ex- 
pected, and  much  less  than  it  would  be  if  there  ex- 
isted less  of  a  monopolising  spirit  among  the  cities, 
and  less  Jealousy  among  the  several  soTereigns.  Thja 
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greater  part  of  the  internal  trade  consisU  in  the  aal^    GcmaBj. 
of  wines,  and  of  foreign  colonial  produce,  which  the  ""^""V*^ 
capitalists  in  the  cities  collect  and  sell  in  smaller 
quantities  to  the  shops  in  the  provincial  towns. 

The  governmenU  of  Germany,  with  the  exception  Geaenl 
of  the  four  free  cities,  are  all  of  die  monarchical  form,  Coiutkutioa. 
with  some  slight  restraints  from  their  states,  as  is 
narrated  under  each  division.  The  whole  is  govern- 
ed by  an  assembly  of  delegates  from  the  various  so- 
vereigns, who  have  published  a  constitution,  which 
is,  however,  so  indistinct,  and  leaves  such  room  for 
explanation,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  ia 
operation.  The  smaller  powers,  too,  have  fronf  it 
little  or  no  security  against  the  invasion  of  their 
rights,  or  the  aggressions  on  iu  intcresta  that  maj 
be  attempted.  The  principal  object  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  Bundes  verfauung,  as  stated  by  the  con- 
federates, is,  to  secure  tlie  internal  and  external 
tranquillity,  and  the  independence  and  inviolability 
of  each  state.  The  details  of  it  decide,  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  confederation  shall  make  war  on  another 
but  defer  to  the  decision  of  the  assembly ;  that  in 
case  of  attack  from  without,  no  state  shall  make  a 
separate  peac«  or  truce  with  the  enemy ;  that  no  one 
shall  enter  into  any  engagements  which  can  coropro- 
mise  the  security  of  the  confederation,  or  of  any  of 
its  members ;  and  that  they  shall  always  have  ready 
an  army,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  each  hundred 
inhabitanu,  to  defend  the  general  conrederation.  By 
a  special  article,  the  three  religious  sects  that  divide 
Germany,  the  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Reformed, 
are  to  be  on  equal  footing  in  all  the  states. 

Baden,  a  grand  duchy,  ia  the  first  of  the  Germao 
principalities.  It  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Germa- 
ny, is  bounded,  on  the  nortJ^easf,  by  Bavaria,  on  the 
east  by  Wirtemberg  and  Uohenzollern,  on  the  south- 
east by  the  Lake  of  Constance^  on  theaouth  by  Swit- 
zerland, on  the  west  and  north-west  by  France. 

It  is  governed  by  the  successors  of  the  Margraves 
of  Baden,  with  a  constitution  decreed  in '181?   by 
which  an  assembly  of  nobles,  and  another  chosM 
by  the  cities,  dWiifi  the   legislative   power  with 
the  grand  duke.    The  debt  of  the  state  amounts 
to  about  L.2,000,000  Sterling,  the  annual  revenue 
L.  550,000,  the  greatest  part  of  which  arises  from 
the  sovereigns'domams  and  royalties,  and  the  remain- 
der from  the  taxes  paid  by  his  subjects.    The  an- 
nual expenditure,  including  the  interest  of  the  debt, 
somewhat  exceeds  the  income ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
increase  the  taxation.    The  standing  army  in  peace 
is  about  8000  men,  but  is  undergoing  reduction  • 
and  the  militia  or  landsturm,  all  of  whom  are  ren- 
mented,  is  92,000.    The  face  of  the  country  is  m. 
nerally  irregular,  with  lolly  hills,  covered  with  wooda. 
and  rich  and  luxurious  valleys  between,  that  present 
the  mostspicturesque  prospects.    The  highest  points 
of  these  mountains  is  Feldberg,  4610  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  and,  with  many  others,  is  covered 
with  snow  eight  months  in  the  year.    Ia  the  inter- 
vals between  the  mountains,,  the  air  is  mild,  and 
the  spring  and  autumn  both  delightful  and  healthy. 
The  agriculture  is  generally  on  the  three  count 
roution,  but  vines,  almonds,  and  other  fruirg,  am 
cultivated.    .The  land  under  the  plough  is  about 
1,800,000  acrcas  the  pasture  land,  385/>00  acrca; 
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the  vineyaTds,  74,000;  woods,  1,558,000;  and  the 
uncultiTated  parts,  about  200,000  acres.  Wheat  is 
more  cultivated  than  rye.  Maise  and  rice  are  con- 
siderable productions,  but  being  well  supplied  with 
wine,  there  is  but  little  barley  produced  to  make 
malt  for  beer  and  spirits.  Potatoes  are  a  very  ma* 
terial  article  of  subsistence,  and  are  grown  now  even 
in  many  parts  of  the  Black  Forest*  Hemp  and  to- 
bacco are  considerable  productions.  By  the  latest 
surveys,  the  number  or  horses  of  all  kinds*  were 
82,7 17 ;  the  number  of  animals  of  the  cow  kind  were 
201,576 ;  the  sheep,  including  their  lambs,  179^986'; 
goats,  22,047 ;  and  swine,  86§,207. 

The  mining  concerns  are  numerous  but  not  large, 
and  yield  commonly  4750  ounces  of  silver,  400 
quinuls  of  copper,  and  2000  of  lead,  320  of  cobalt, 
besides  a  large  quantity  of  iron,  the  amount  of 
which  is  not  ascertained,  but  estimated  at  20,000 
quintals. 

Baden  is  a  manufacturing  country  for  many  ar- 
ticles, the  value  of  whid  arise  almost  wholly  from 
the  labour  employed  on  them.  In  some  years 
110,000  woodeiMdocks  hate  been  made,  and  50,000 
dozen  of  pewter  spoons.  These  are  only  a  part  of 
the  numerous  smaller  kinds  of  ware  which  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  inhabitants  prepare;  besides  these,  they 
have  manu&ctores  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth  upon  a 
small  scale. 

The  inhabitants,  1,101,680,  consist  of  469i472 
males,  and  582,158  females.  The  Catholics  are 
668,000;  the  Lutherans,  248,000;  the  Reformed, 
82,000;  the  Jews,  15,000;  and  the  Mennonitesi 
1200 ;  all  religions  are  equally  established. 

It  has  two  universities,  several  public  schools,  and 
abundant  institutions  finr  the  education  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  peofrie. 

The  divisions  are  six  circles,  viz. 


Cndeti 

Bxtentin 
EngHth 
AciM. 

Inhabltttiti. 

CftpitaL 

MuT]^  and  Psmtz, 

Kinzig, 

Treisam, 

Seekries, 

Neckar, 

Mayne  and  Tauber, 

787,280 
664,960 
825,600 
755,840 
485,400 
849,720 

189,786 
164,811 
242,821 
145,262 
166,818 
92,182 

Karlsruhe. 

Ofienburg. 

Freyburg. 

Constance. 

Afanheim. 

Mertheim. 

The  cities  with  their  inhabitants  are,  Manheim^ 
20,628;  Karlsruhe,  15,789;  Freyburg,  10,108; 
Heidelburg,  9826;  Pforzheim,  5801;  Constance, 
4508;  Rastadt,4204;  Weinheim,  4089 ;  Mertheim, 
8227 ;  and  Baden,  8085 ;  the  smaller  cities  which 
bear  that  name,  because  th^  have  or  have  had  for- 
tifications, amount  to  one  hundred,  averaging  not 
more  than  1000  inhabitants  each. 

Hesse  Caawl^  a  duchy  in  the  middle  of  Germany, 
is  very  much  divided  by  the  intervening  territories 
of  Prussia,  Hanover,  Saxe- Weimar,  Bavaria,  and 
Hesse  Darmstadt  The  government  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  successor  of  the  Landgrave,  whose  territory 
was  merged  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  establish- 
ed by  Bonaparte.  Tlie  states,  consisting  of  the 
nobles,  the  prehites,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
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cities,  are  some,  though  but  a  feeble,  check  on  the  Germany. 

sovereign,  and  their  power  is  not  accurately  defin* ' 

ed. 

The  income  of  the  dudiy  is  L.  880,000  Sterling, 
the  expences  somewhat  exceed  it  The  debt  is 
about  L.  400,000,  which  was  a  novelty  in  Hesse 
Cassel  before  the  occupation  of  it  by  France.  The 
army  is  reduced,  and,  at  present,  consists  of  only 
52000  men  in  constant  pay,  and  16,000  that  exercise 
fourteen  days  in  the  year,  and  are  paid  during  that 
tem(.  The  general  face  of  the  country  is  hilly,  in 
some  parts  approaching  to  mountainous ;  but  none 
even  of  the  peaks  exceed  8100  feet  in  height,  and 
few  of  them  2100.  The  vallies  between  them  arc 
beautifully  picturesque  and  highly  fertile.  All  the 
provinces  except  Fulda  and  Hanau  have  been  sur- 
veyed and  measured.  The  land,  under  the  plough,  is 
1,558,988;  ft-uito  and  gardens,  898,906;  meadows 
and  pasture,  520,271 ;  woods,  1,020,824 ;  and  wastes, 
waters,  and  the  scites  of  towns  and  villages,  811,226 
Hessian  morgans  (about  eleven-sixteenths  of  an  Eng- 
lish acre).  The  two  provinces  that  have  not  been 
surveyed  are  nearly  three  parts  in  twenty  of  the 
whole.  Wheat,  rye,  barlev,  oats,  and  beans,  are  the 
grain  produced,  of  which  rye  ib  equal  to  all  the 
others.  At  the  last  enumeration  of  the  cattle,  there 
were  39,572  horses;  475  asses;  159,278  cows; 
368,897  sheep ;  25,488  ^oatB;  and  189,173  swine. 
The  principal  mineral  is  uron,  of  which  about  64,000 
quintals  are  produced;  there  are  many  jparts  abound- 
ing in  fossil  coal.  The  principal  manufactory  is  that 
of  linen,  the  coarser  kmds  of  which  have  given  the 
name  of  this  duchy  to  most  of  the  coarse  unbleached 
linen  of  Europe.  The  other  articles  that  are  neces. 
sary  for  domestic  use  are  made  in  the  country,  but 
few  are  exported.  The  religious  enumerations  are 
about  820,000;  Reformed,  140,000;  Lutherans, 
90,000;  Catholics,  8500;  Jews,  and  a  few  Mennon* 
ites.    It  is  divided  into  ten  provinces,  viz. 


Pkonooei. 


BxteDtin 
BngUah 

ACKI. 


Lower  Hesse, 
Upper  Hesse, 
Hersfeld, 
Ziegenhain, 
Friular, 
Schmalkalde, 
Fulda, 

Isenburg,    . 
Hanau,      . 
jSchauenburg,  | 


tnluilutaBti. 


1,187,840 

354,540 

102,400 

188,840 

88,880 

70,400 

897,000 

58,800 

279,680 

129,280 


245,621 


Capitals. 


Cassel. 


6 1,200  Marburg. 
1 8,36C  Hersfeld. 
27,922  Ziegenhain. 
15,328  Fritxiar. 
28,000  Schmalkalde. 
67,765  Fulda. 
47,457  Birsteitt. 
62.666  Hanau. 
26,91 1  Rintelen. 


The  principal  cities  and  their  population  are,  Cassel, 
19*000;  Hanau,  11,997;  Fulda,  7468;  Marburg, 
6470;  Hersfeld,  5222;  Schmalkdde,  4697;  Rin« 
telen,  2666 ;  and  Fritalar,  2266 ;  the  smaller  cities 
and  market  towns  are  about  eighty,  but  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  the  villages. 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  a  grand  duchy  on  the  banks  of  llc^e 
the  Rhine,  which  runs  Uirough  the  southern  part  of  ^*">»^t. 
it,  and  is  its  principal  boundary  on  the  western  side 
in  the  northern  part.  The  sole  government  is,  at  pre« 
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^^^numjx.  sent,  io  the  Grand  Duke,  bat  he  has  pledged  hioitelf 
to  convene  the  states  this  year  (1820),  and  to  form 
a  free  constitution.  The  revenues  amount  to  about 
L.  500,000  Sterling,  but  are  insufficient  to  meet  the 
expenditure.  The  taxes  are  higher  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Germany,  and  the  debt  very  heavy* 
The  military  forces,  though  reduced,  stili  reach  to 
nearly  7000  men,  and  a  militia  of  tlie  whole  popu* 
latioD.  As  a  whole,  the  duchy  may  be  termed  hilly 
rather  than  mountainous,  though  some  of  the  hills 
are  near  2000  feet  in  he'ght.  In  the  northern  part, 
on  the  hills  the  land  is  stony,  In  the  vallies  a  heavy 
soil.  In  the  southern  part,  the  soil  is  generally 
sandy,  and  some  of  it  totally  destitute  of  vegetative 
power.  More  corn  is  grown  than  is  generally  con- 
sumed, but  that  arises  from  the  lower  classes  being 
subsisted  principally  on  potatoes.  Some  of  the  best 
wines  are  made  in  this  state*  It  supplies  other  coun- 
tries with  fruit,  nuts,  madder,  clover*seed,  potash, 
honey,  and  wax,  and  with  manufactures  of  yarn  and 
linen.'  The  religious  denominations,  and  their  num- 
bers, are,  366,000  Lutherans,  140,000  Catholica* 
98,000  Reformed,  35,000  Jews,  and  1000  Mennoo- 
ites.  There  ar^  more  nobles  with  extensive  estates 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  the  pea- 
sants were  in  a  state  of  slavery  till  they  were  libe« 
rated  in  the  year  1813. 

Hesse  Darmstadt  is  divided  into  three  provinces, 
viz. 


Provinees. 

Extent  in 

Boglifth 

Acres. 

[nbOiiluits. 

Cspitslii 

Starkenburg, 
Rhenish  Hesse, 
Upper  Hesse, 

698.520 

365,440 

1 ,233,520 

220,263 
161,701 
248,674 

Darmstadt. 

Mentz. 

Giessen. 

/in 


The  principal  cities  and  their  population  is  as  follow : 
Mentz,  25,251;  Darmstadt,  15,^50;  Offenbach, 
6584;  Wornls,  6236;  Geissen,  5500;  Bingen, 
'  3293;  Alsfeld,  3019;  Lauterbach,  2836;  Bieden- 
kopf,  ?566 ;  and  Friedburg,  2548. 
Merklcti-  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  a  grand  duchy  in  the 
burg  Schve-  north,  is  bounded  on  that  side  by  the  Baltic,  on  the 
east  by  Prussia,  on  the  south  by  Prussia  and  Hano- 
ver, and  on  the  west  by  the  Danish  dominions.  The 
sovereign  has  his  power  divided  by  an  assembly  of 
the  states,  who  meet  to  adjust  the  finances,  and  to 
sanction,  but  not  to  originate  laws.  The  revenues 
amount  to  about  L.  210,000  annually,  and  nearly 
equals  the  expenditure ;  the  debts  of  the  duohy  are 
not  more  than  L.  300,000,  and  are.  diminishing,  and 
the  taxes  are  light.  In  isn*  the  army  was  reduc- 
ed to  3600  men,  which  is  the  contingent  to  the  army 
of  the  confederation.  The  whole  of  the  country  is 
a  part  of  that  vast  plain  which  extends  along  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea*  The  agricultural  produc- 
tions are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  pease,  and  beans. 
Wheat  is  about  equal  in  quantity  to  rye*  Barley  is 
much  more  than  oats.  The  corn  exported  in  some 
years  has  amounted  to  L.  260,000  Sterling.  The 
scarcity  of  wheat  in  England,  during  some  years  of 
the  late  war,  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the  cultivation 
of  that  grain,  and  has  t^ided  to  improve  its  agricul- 


ture* Wbeo  the  pertaof  Bng^asd  are  dosed  ttainife 
foreign  grain,  a  certain,  though  a  lower,  mancet  la 
found  in  ciwedeo,  where  there  is  always  ade^cieacy* 
The  dachy  is  rather  celebrated  for  its  breed  o( 
horses ;  the  cows  produce  butter  beyond  the  con* 
sumption ;  and  the  sheep,  whose  race  Is  becoming 
mixed  by  Merinos,  is  improving  in  the  fineness  of  the 
wodl.  The  trade  of  Mecklenburg  is  benefited  by 
tlie  river  Elbe,  which  runs  on  its  southern  border, 
and  by  the  ports  of  Rostock  and  Wismar,  on  th« 
shores  of  the  Baltic ;  the  principal  part  of  its  cons 
is,  however,  sent  through  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg 
and  Liibeck.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabitanie 
are  of  the  Lutheran  ^confession ;  the  other  sects  are. 
Catholics,  800;  Reformed,  200;  and  the  Jewi» 
2650*  In  Rostock  b  a  university,  and  there  ar« 
many  public  institutions  adapted  for  all  classes  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  duchy* 
The  divisions  are  as  follow : 


Proviacet. 


Mecklenburg, 
Gustrow,   .    . 
Schwerin, 
Wismar,    •    . 
Rostock.     . 


Extent  in 

£i«K«h 

Acres. 


1,206,581 
830,650 

79,067 

23,680 

mly  the  cit> 


167,400  Schwerin. 

140,800  Gustrow 
24,800  Biitzow. 
11,400  VSTismaiv 
14.334  Rostock. 


The  cities  and  tlieir  population  are,  Rostock,  14,3S4| 
Schwerin,  10,103  ;  Gustrow,  7074 ;  Wismar,  6692; 
Parchem,  3993 ;  Ludwigslust  (the  residence  of  the 
Grand  Duke),  3160;  Btttzow»  8659  ;  and  Botsen* 

burg,  2317. 

Nassau,  a  duchy  which  is  surrounded  by  the  Pma^  K 
sian  dominions,  except  on  the  east,  where  it  is  bound- 
ed by  Hesse  Cassel,  and  a  part  of  the  south,  where 
It  joins  the  territory  of  Frankfort.  The  duke  was 
an  absolute  sovereign  till  1817^  when  a  constitution 
was  promulgated,  by  which  his  authority  is  divided 
with  the  states,  hut  the  operation  of  this  new  eoBStti* 
tntion  is  yet  very  doubtful.  The  revenue  is  about 
L.  180,000 ;  the  expenditure  tiot  quite  equal  to  it ; 
and  the  surplus  is  carried' to  a  sinking  fund  lo  extm* 
guish  a  debt  amounting  to  L.  500,000.  The  military 
establishment  is  now  reduced  te  1688  regulars,  and 
the  remainder  for  the  contingent  must  be  drawn 
from  the  militia,  which  comprehends  all  between 
nineteen  and  twenty-five,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions* 

The  country  is  generally  hllly^  in  some  places 
mountainous,  and  abounds  with  mineral  8pringa» 
which,  at  Wiesbaden,  Longenschwaibach»  and  espe^ 
oially  Seltaer,  have  obtained  great  celebrity*  From 
the  last,  8,000,000  stone  bottles  are  annually  filled 
for  distant  consumption.  Tiie  land  is  thus  appro? 
priated;  under  the  plough  491,718  tnorgens ;  in  mei^ 
dows  139,350;  vineyards  11,587;  woods  £25,805; 
tlie  barren  and  waste  land  108,930  Nassau  morgen% 
which  are  to  English  acres  as  87  is  to  88.  The 
best  wines  of  Germany,  the  Johanisberg,  with  some 
other  exquisite  kinds,  are  produced  in  the  duchy*  It 
seldom  raises  sufficient  corn  for  the  consumption,  but 
pays  for  what  it  requirea  in  its  wioes*   Its  wheat  is  of 
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fienmnp  etcellent  quality.  The  three  course  rotttioo  is  ge« 
^-•^N^^*^  nerally  practised,  and  the  land  is  usually  ploughed 
withvoxen.  In  the  year  1818,  the  number  of  horses 
was  9785;  asses  and  oiules,  606;  cows,  175,680; 
sheep,  17?.787  ;  awine,  64,108 ;  and  goats,  10,979. 
The  manufactures  are  very  inconsiderable;  and 
though  there  are  mines  of  silver,  lead,  and  iron 
worked,  their  produce  is  but  trifling.  The  two  de- 
nominations of  Protestants,  now  united  in  what  is 
called  the  Evangelical  Church,  are  161,165;  the 
Catholics  are  185,041 ;  the  Jews,  5529 ;  and  a  few 
scattered  Mennooite  families  amount  to  about  850. 
There  is  no  university,  but  the  youths  of  good  fami- 
lies generally  study  at  Gottinger. 

The  duchy  is  divided  into  twenty-eight  portions, 
called  Justice  and  Domain  Bailiwicks,  in  the  capital 
of  each  of  which  is  an  inferior  court  of  law.  The 
whole  population,  when  enumerated  in  1817>  was 

802,796. 

Wiesbaden,  the  capital  of  the  dukedom,  conUms 
5188  resident  inhabitants;  and  in  the  season  of  the 
bathing,  in  some  years,  sees  between  9000  and 
10,000  visitors.  The  other  cities  are  veiy  small. 
Dillenberg  has  2502;  Liniburg,  2808;  Weilburg, 
2171 ;  and  Riidesheim,  2085.  There  are  55  smaller 
cities  and  market  towns;  806  vilii^cs;  and  1186 
noblemen's  seats  and  isolated  farms. 
OMeahaig.  Oldenburg,  a  duchy  bounded  by  the  territories  of 
Hanover  on  e^ery  side,  except  towards  the  north, 
where  it  terminates  on  the  shores  of  the  German 
Ocean.  It  .has,  besides,  two  small  portions  of  terri* 
tory  on  the  north  side  of  the  Elbe  in  Holstein,  from 
whence  it  is  called  the  Duchy  of  Holstein.-Oiden« 
burg.  The  duke  is  an  absolute  sovereign,  uncon- 
trolled by  an  assembly  of  the  states,  though  a  constl* 
tution  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  their  meeting. 
The  revenue  is  cydculated  at  L.  120,000  Sterling, 
and  the  expenditure  at  something  less ;  the  debt  is* 
very  trifling.  The  army  is  reduc^  to  1650  regulars; 
and  if.  the  confederation  should  demand  the  contin- 
gent, they  may  be  made  to  reach  2180  by  draughu 
or  enlistment  from  the  militia.  The  whole  land  is  a 
plain  mostly  of  barren  sands,  but  with  some  rich 
meadows  on  which  oxen  are  fattened,  and  much 
butter  and  cheese  is  made.  The  dama  to  prevent 
inundations  on  the  richest  land  are  numerous  and 
expensive.  The  larger  portion  of  the  farms  are  not 
in  villages,  but  a(  a  distance  from  each  other  in  the 
centre  of  the  lands.  The  principal  productions  from 
the  ploughed  land  sure  rape-seed  and  flax  from  the 
marshes.  The  upper  land  produ<jcs  only  rye  and 
potatoes,  and  the  crops  of  them  are  very  scanty.  A 
scarcity  of  wood  ia  compensated  by  turf  for  fuel. 
The  salted  beef,  bacon,  hams,  and  sausages,  are  the 
means,  by  the  sale  of  which,  the  inhabitants  procure 
clothing  and  other  comforts.  The  number  of  inha- 
bitants is  225,889 ;  the  distinction  of  religions  is  not 
ascertained ;  the  far  greater  part  are  Lutherans,  who 
have  91  churches ;  the  Catbolios,  81 ;  and  the  Be- 
formed,  9.  Education  is  more  neglected  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Germany^.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
surface  is  2680  English  miles,  or  1,488,820  acres. 
The  capital  city,  Oldenburg,  contains  5222  inhabit- 
ants; the  others  are,  Jever,  8400;  HammelwardeUt 
8262 ;  Elsfletb,  2808  ;  Varrel,  2614;  and  J^uten  in 
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Holstein,  2841.   The  population  is,  except  Meckien< 
burg,  the  least  dense  of  apy  state  in  Germany. 

Brunswick,  a  duchy,  is  surrounded  by  the  Prus-  Brunswick. 
sian  dominions  on  every  side,  except  the  north- 
west, where  it  joins  to  the  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
The  sovereign  is  assisted  by  the  states,  who  have  the 
power  of  originating  laws.  The  revenue  amounts  to 
about  L.  380,000  Sterling ;  but  more  than  half  of  it 
arises  from  the  patrimonial  domains  of  the  duke. 
The  expenditure  is  reduced  below  the  income,  and 
the  debt  led  by  Jerome  Bonaparte  of  L.  1,000,000 
Sterling  is  already  considerably  reduced,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  extinguished  by  the  time  the  minority 
of  the  duke,  who  was  born  in  1804,  expires.  The 
regular  troops  are  now  reduced  below  1400  men, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  contingent,  when  needed, 
must  be  supplied  by  draughts  from  the  militia.  The 
country  is  generally  very  pleasant,  well  cultivated, 
and  fruitful.  The  ploughed  land  is  291,57o;  gar- 
dens are  16,752;  meadows,  42,059;  inferior  pas- 
ture, 207,751 ;  woods,  284,428 ;  fish-ponds  and 
lakes,  2217  acres.  The  stock  of  live  cattle,  when 
last  enumerated,  consisted  of  50,800  horses ;  86,400 
cows  and  calves;  258,965  sheep;  8291  goats;  116 
asses  and  mules ;  and  8450  hives  of  bees.  The  si- 
tuation, near  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  is  favourable 
to  commerce.  The  exports  of  linen  yarn,  linen 
doth,  fine  wool,  wheat,  and  lye,  are  computed  at 
L.  250,000  Sterling;  and  those  of  rape-seed,  oil,  and 
oil-cake,  of  hops,  madder,  vitriol,  sulphur,  arsenic, 
zinc,  cobalt,  and  some  smaller  wares,  at  L.  120,000 
Sterling.  A  part  of  the  Harts  forest  is  in  Brunswick, 
which  supplies  these  minerals.    The  divisions  are, 


Districti. 

Extent  in 
English 
Actts. 

InhsUttnts. 

Capitals. 

Wolfenbuttle, 

Schoningen, 

HarU, 

Line, 

Weser, 

Blackenburg, 

City  of  Bruns- 1 

wick,      .      / 
City  of  Wol-1 

fenbuttle,      j 

291,840 
189,160 
188,760 

60,800 
161,280 

92,140 

56,593 
82,880 

19.84^ 
15,748 
81,468 
16,817 

S9,050 
6,800 

WolfenbuUle. 

Helmstadt. 

Langelsheim. 

Gandersheim. 

Stadtoldend<Nrr. 

Blankenburg. 

The  population  of  the  other  cities,  besides  the  two 
noticed,  is  thus,  Helmstadt,  5259;  Holzminden, 
8804f  Blankenburg,  2768;  Konigslutter,  2498; 
Scheppenstedt,  2080;  and  Leesen,  2011.  The  relir 
gion  is  Lutheran,  which  is  professed  by  all  the  inw- 
habitants  except  2072  Reformed,  1046  Catholics, 
and  1048  Jews.  All  religions  are,  however,  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  regard  to  all  civil  rights.  The 
only  university,  that  of  Helmstadt,  has  been  lately 
suppressed  from  motives  of  economy.  There  are 
several  public  schools,  and  the  superior  education  is 
received  from  Gottingen.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick 
has  also  die  Dukedom  of  Oels  in  the  centre  of  the 
Prussian  province  of  Silesia.  It  contains  508,800 
acres,  with  nine  towns,  884  villages,  and  87t800  in. 
habitants.    The  revenues  are  about  L.  22,000  Ster« 
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Iing«  but  it  18  involred  in  debt,  and  pioduces  no  in* 
come,  but  the  same  wise  adminkiration  is  extended 
to  it,  and  is  expected  to  clear  the  incumbrances. 

Saxe  Weimar,  a  grand  duchy,  divided  into  two 
distinct  portions  by  the  intervention  of  the  Prussian 
district  of  Erfurt,  and  the  duchy  of  Saxe  Gotha. 
The  sovereign  is  assisted  by  an  assembly  of  the  states, 
by  whom  new  laws  must  be  sanctioned  and  new 
taxes  knposed.     The  revenue  is  about  L.  150,000 
Sterling,  and  so  far  exceeds  the  expenditure  as  to 
be  enabled  to  apply  L.  9000  per  annum  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  debt  incurred  by  expelling  the  French, 
which,  in  1818,  was  L.  600,000  Sterling.   The  taxes 
are  very  light,  and  the  standing  army,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  three  companies  which  are  not  fulU  is 
abolished.    The  militia  will  form  the  contingent  if 
it  should  be  required.      The  eastern  part  of  the 
dukedom  is  light  sandy  land,  cultivated  on  the  three 
course  rotation,  and  producing  much  more  rye  than 
wheat.    The  western  part  is  mountainous,  and,  in 
the  valleys,  contains  some  excellent  land.    The  ma- 
nufactures are  but  trifling,  barely  enough  for  domea- 
tic  consun^tion. 

It  has  long  l>een  the  most  favopred  seat  of  learn* 
ing  and  genius,  and  has  produced  so  many  great 
names,  Uiat  the  capital  Weimar  is  considered  the 
Athens  of  Germany.  At  one  period,  three  of  the 
greatest  literary  men  were  living  there,  Schiller, 
Goethe,  and  Herder,  and  of  the  inferior,  ranks  of 
authors  Musaeus,  Falk,  Kotzebue,  and  many  others, 
and  now  the  number  of  men  of  superior  abilities  is 
considerable.  The  establishment  for  writing  and 
printing  books,  and  for  composing,  engraving,  and 
printing  maps,  is  perhaps  the  largest  literary  under* 
taking  m  Europe. 

The  religion  is  Lutheran,  but  other  sects  have 
equal  righto;  they  are,  6100  Reformed,  100  Catho- 
lics, 1100  Jews,  and  a  few  Mennonites.  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  principalities,  Weimar  and  Eisenach. 
Wiemar  contams  600,320  acres,  and  1 87,000  in- 
habitants. Eisenach  contains  286,720  acres,  and 
65,549  inhabitanto.  The  University  of  Jena  is  in 
this  duchy,  and  was  formerly  very  celebrated,  but 
late  evento  have  diminished  it  much.  The  cities  and 
populations  of  them  are,  Weimar,  8282 ;  Eisenach, 
8258 ;  Jena,.  4459,  besides  the  university ;  Neu- 
stadt,  8319 ;  Apolda,  8086 ;  Beyda,  2286 ;  Ostbeim^ 
2187 ;  and  Ilmenau,  2140. 

Saxe  Gotha,  a  duchy  divided  by  the  dominions  of 
Prussia  and  Saxe  Weimar.  The  duke  governs  with 
the  intervention  of  the  states ;  the  revenues  amount 
to  about  L.  150,000  Sterling ;  some  secrecy  is  ob- 
served, but  tbe  revenue  is  supposed  to  exceed  the 
expenditure,  and-  nearly  to  extinguish  the  debt  of 
the  general  government.  The  regular  troops  are 
1960  men,  bemg  more  than  the  contingent.  It  is 
a  beaudful,  fertile^  and  well  cultivated  country, 
yieldmg  every  thing  necessary  for  subsistence  and 
much  for  commerce.  In  the  province  of  Altenburg 
the  cultivators  are  the  richest  and  most  skilful  in 
Germany.  In  every  part  are  manufactures  of  linen, 
cotton,  woollen,  and  various  other  articles^  and>  be- 
sides what  is  consumed  at  home,  much  fine- wool  m 
exported. 
The  whole  of  Saxe  Gotha  is  that  fine  com  bear» 


ing  land,  known  in  Germany  by  tlie  name  of  the  Gma^ 
Golden  Mountains  of  Thuringta.  It  is  mostly  very  ^ 
elevated  land ;  and  the  city  of  Gotha,  the  capital,  by 
the  measurement  of  Baron  Zach,  is  ascertained  to  be 
1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  divided 
into  two  principalities,  that  of  Gotha  and  of  Alten- 
burg. Gotha  extends  over  409,860  acres,  and  has 
105,201  inhabitanto.  Altenburg  is  848,l60  acres, 
and  contains  81,986  inhabitanto.  The  religion  of 
the  duchy  is  Lutheran,  andahnost  all  the  inlud>itants 
are  of  that  profession.  There  are  no  sufficient  nuin« 
hers  of  the  Catholics  or  Reformed  churches  to  have 
establishmento,  but  the  Herunhaters  or  Moravians 
have  a  considerable  commuBity. 

The  cities  and  their  population  are,  Gothsi,  1 1,080; 
Altenburg,  10,164;  Romhlld,  5984;  Ronneburg, 
4178;  Eisenberg,  3948 ;  Ohrdrufl;  8872 ;  andWal- 
tershausen,  2810. 

Saxe-Cobure-Saalfeld,  a  duchy  adjoining  to  Saxe 
Gotha.  The  duke  is  sovereign,  and  as  yet  without  ^^'^*^* 
assembling  the  states.  The  revenue  is  about  L.60,000 
sterling.  The  expenditure  is  neariy  equal,  the  debt 
uncertain.  The  forces  are  reduced  to  250  men. 
The  ancient  possessions  are  hilly;  the  new  acquisi- 
tions are  more  level.  The  rotation  of  crops  is  al- 
most universally  a  fallow  crop,  winter  com,  and  then 
summer  com ;  but  a  clean  fallow  is  occasionally  in- 
troduced. The  cows  are  the  most  important  live 
stock ;  but  the  sheep  are  numerous,  and  all  of  the 
fine  wiDol  kind.  The  only  large  manufactories  are  of 
linen.  Some  copper  and  a  little  silver  is  produced 
from  the  mines.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Luthe* 
ran,  of  which  there  are  76  churdies.  The  Catholics 
have  18,  and  the  Reformed  8.  It  is  divided  into 
three  principi|lities,  via.  Coburg,  Saalfdd,  and  Licfa* 
tenbei^.  Coburg  is  129,280  acres,  and  contuna 
85,827  inhabitants.  Saalfeld  is  115,840  acres,  and 
has  21,892  inhabitants.  Uchtenberg  is  152,820 
acres,  and  contains  26,815  inhabitanto.  The  cities 
are,  Coburg,  with  8154  inhabitanto;  SaaUeU,  with 
8497 ;  and  WeadeU,  with  2008,  besides  some  smal- 
ler ones. 

Saxe-Meinengen,  a  duchy,  divided,  like  ail  these  ^"•^M<fe' 
smaller  independencies,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
dominions  of  other  sovereigns.  The  duke  is  dieck- 
ed  by  the  assonbly  of  the  states  in  financial  matters. 
The  revenues  amount  to  about  L.85,000jifr  oftatciir, 
of  which  L.15,000  arises  from  the  hereditary  do- 
mains. Of  Uiis  income  from  the  domains,  the  fwest 
forms  two*fifths.  The  contingent  of  troops  is  544 
men ;  but  there  is  no  army,  and  the  militia,  in  case 
of  need,  must  form  that  part  of  the  defence  of  Ger- 
many. The  country  is  very  mountainous,  especially 
the  Unterland,  whidi  displays  scenery  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  picturesque  kind.  The  three  course 
system  of  husbandry  is  j^nerally  followed ;  but,  in 
many  parto  of  the  hills,  it  is  too  cold  for  wheat  or 
even  rye,  and  little  besides  oato  is  grown.  Not- 
withstanding the  gn>wth  of  potatoes  is  very  exten- 
sive, the  duchy  is  compelled  every  year  to  draw 
supplies  of  com  from  Bavaria.  In  spite  of  the  ge- 
neral coldness  of  the  country,  in  some  of  the  shelter- 
ed deep  vidUes,  grass  comes  to  perfection,  and  wine 
is  made.  Flax,  tobaccoy  and  wood,  are  the  princi- 
pal productions.  The  latter  is  cut  into  those  thin 
-  8 
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Gcmaar*  pl^ci  ^u®(l  f^  sword-^heaths^  backs  of  looking- 
^glassefj  and  binding  common  books,  which  are  dis- 
tribtited  over  the  continent.  Many  toys  for  children 
are  made,  and  some  other  wooden  wares,  which  more 
than  pay  for  what  few  commodities  are  wanted 
from  other  countries.     The  religion  of  the  country 
is  almost  exclusively  Lutheran,  for  there  are  no 
churches  belonging  to  any  other  sect  of  Christians. 
A  community  of  600  Jews  live  by  themselves  in  Un- 
terland.    It  is  divided  into  two  portions.    Unterland 
contains  180,480  acres,  and  40,643  inhabitanU; 
Oberland  contains  68,480  acres,  and  15,626  inhabit- 
ants.   The  only  city  is  Meiningen,.  where  the  duke 
has  a  superb  palace,  and  an  open  library  of  24»000 
volumes*    The  inhabitants  of  it  are  4200. 
fine  ICld*       Saxe  Hildburghausen,  a  small  duchy,  separated 
bor^uieii.  ff  QQi  ^^  dominions  of  Saxe  Coburg,  and  governed 
by  a  duke  or  a  younger  branch  of  that  family.    It 
lies  upon  and  on  the  declivity  of  the  Thunngian 
mountains.    It  does  not  grow  all  the  com  it  needs, 
thou^  potatoes  are  much  cultivated,  and  its  stock 
of  cattle  is  very  smalL    It  contains  coal  mmes,  rock 
salt,  and  salt  springs.    The  religion  is  Lutheran,  but 
there  is  one  reformed   church.    The  revenue  is 
about  L.20,000  Sterlings  and  its  expences  nearly 
equaL    It   has    na   legulav   troops.    It   contains 
180,480  acres,  and  the  inhabitants  are  80,629-  The 
city  of  Hildburghausen  contains  852^  ii^abitants, 
and  Eisfdd  2414^ 
MccUcn.        Mecklenburg-Strelits,  a  grand  duchy.    It  is  In 
imig*Stio*    some  degree  in  the  legislative  bond  with  Mecklen* 
^^  burff^SchweriOt  as  the  states  of  both  duchies  as- 

semble together.  The  revenues  are  about  L.45,000 
Sterling,  and  the  expenditure  is  nearly  as  mudi. 
The  debts  are  very  trifling.  The  troops  are  reduced 
to  186  m^,  and  the  contingent,  of  TIT,  must^  if 
needed,  be  made  up  from  the  militia.  The  country 
is  mostly  landy  land,  mtermixed  with  lakes  and 
woods.  The  three  course  rotation  of  husbandry  pre- 
vails in  some  parts,  but  in  others  the  convertible 
system  is  followed,  and  is  extending.  The  principid 
productions  are  com,  potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  hops, 
and  wood.  The  manufactures  are  linen,  and  some 
woollen  cloth.  Almost  the  whole  population  is  of 
the  Lutheran  confession ;  what  few  Catholics  and 
Reformed  there  are,  are  supplied  with  occasional 
clergymen  from  Prussia*  but  they  have  no  church. 
It  is  divided  into  two  provinces,  Strelitz  and  Ratze* 
burg.  Strelitz  is  423,000  acres,  and  contains 
60,035  mhabitants ;  and  Ratzeburg  107,520  acres, 
and  con  tarns  11,784  inhabitants.  The  cities  are. 
New  Strelitz,  with  4525 ;  New  Brandenburgh,  widi 
5145 ;  and  Old  Streliu,  with  3031  inhabitants. 
Ltppe  Dit-  .  L'PP^  Ditmold,  a  principality  between  the  Pras* 
ra^,  sian  province  of  Westphalia  and  Hesse  Cassel.  The 
revenue  is  about  L.48,000  Sterling,  the  expenditure 
nearly  the  same ;  the  debt  trifling ;  and  the  standing 
forces  are  reduced  to  a  single  battalion  of  300  men. 
The  country,  though  mountainous,  is  fraitful,  and 
produces  much  com,  potatoes;  and  the  foresu 
yield  much  wood.  The  breeding  and  fattening  of 
cattle  is  a  large  part  of  its  husbandry.  Flax  is  grown 
in  large  quantities,  and  making  linen  is  the  princi- 
pal manufactonr.  The  inhabitants  are,  63,400  Re- 
formed, 5100  Lutheran,  and  600.CatholiQi.    The 


extent  is  S77fl20  acres.    The  cities  are,  Lemgo^  Germny. 
with  8872,  and  Detmold,  with  2870  inhabiunts. 

Schwartzburg-Sondershausen,  a  principality  in  the  Schwutz- 
Thuringian  mountains.    Its  revenues  are  estimated  burg-Son- 
at  L.20,000  Sterling  annually,  but  are  not  very  ac-  ^«"*»«»*"- 
curately  known.    It  has  no  reeular  forces,  but  must 
supply  ite  contingent  of  451  from  the  militia.    All 
the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans,  except  a  very  few 
Catholics,  and  amount  to  45420.  The  extent  of  the 
land  is  245,760  acres.    It  has  two  cities,  Amstadt, 
with  4300,  aud  Sonderhausen,  with  8100  inhabit* 
ants» 

Schwartzburg-Ruddstadt,  a  principality  adjoining  Schwaits. 
to  Sonderhausen.  It  is  a  fruitful  country,  rather  Jj^E"*'***^ 
hilly,  not  mountainous.  It  yields  much  com,  peta- 
toes,  flax,  and  cattle.  It  has  some  valuable  mines  of 
iron,  lead,  cobalt,  and  rock  salt  The  revenue  is 
about  L.25,000  yearly.  The  only  regular  force  is 
a  single  company.  The  inhsbitants,  53,940,  are  all 
of  the  Lutheran  confession,  except  a  few  Catholics, 
who  are  found  in  the  capitals  The  extent  is  197^568 
acres.  The  cities  are,  Rudolstadt,  with  4100,  and 
Fhuikenhausen>  with  8000  inhabitants. 

Anhalt-Dessau,.  a  duchy  on  the  left  bank  of  the  AnhaluDcf- 
Elbe,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Moldau.  On  "^ 
the  left  bank  of  the  latter  river  it  is  cultivated  like  a. 
garden^  and  is  highly  productive,  yielding  good  crops 
of  com,  abundance  of  fruit,  with  rape*seed  and  oil, 
flax,  madder,  and  tobacco.  The  only  manufacture, 
that  of  linen,  is  very  small.  The  revenue  is  about 
L.70,000  per  annum  ;  and  the  state  has  no  debts. 
The  military  is  nominally  600  men,  but  not  more 
than  an  eighth  of  them  are  in  service  at  the  same 
time.  The  inhabitants  are,  52,947#  partly  Luthe- 
rans, partly  Reformed ;  the  former  have  21,  the  lat* 
ter  82  churches.  The  Jews  are  about  1200.  The 
extent  is  232,820  acres.  Dessau  contains  9800  in- 
habitants ;  no  other  place  has  2000. 

Anhalt-Bemburg,  a  duchy  extending  from  the  Anhalt- 
Elbe  to  the  HarU  forest,  and  through  which  the  Bcmbuig. 
Saale  rans.  One  part  of  the  territory  is  very  pro* 
ductive  of  corn,  the  other  portion  abounds  in  mines 
of  lead,  iron,  and  coal,  and  has  one  silver  mine, 
which  produces  annually  about  5000  ounces  of  that 
metal.  The  inhabitants  are  87*046,  nearly  equal  in 
Lutherans  and  Reformed.  The  revenue  is  about 
L.45,000,  the  taxes  low,  and  the  regulair  army  ngt 
more  than  120  men.  The  extent  is  219,568  acres. 
The  cities  and  their  inhabitants  are,  Bernburg, 
4850 ;  Wallenstedt,  2500 ;  and  Harzgerodc^2193. 

Anhalt-Kothen,  a  duchy  lying  in  four  portions,  on  Anbalt-Ko- 
both  sides  the  river  Elbe.  The  whole  is  a  level  plain,  then. 
with  scarcely  any  elevated  land.  On  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  it  is  poor  and  sandy ;  on  the  right  bank, 
productive  in  corn  and  flax.  Some  of  the  fields 
yield  the  greatest  increase  of  any  soils  in  Saxony. 
The  income  is  about  L.23,000  Sterling ;  but  it  is 
burdened  with  a  heavy  debt  of  L.140,000.  Both 
are  under  a  commission,  who  regulate  the  expences, 
and  apply  the  sarings  to  diminish  the  debt.  It  has 
no  regular  troops.  The  extent  is  tf07>  160- acres. 
The  i^abitants  are  Lutherans  and  Reformed..  The 
former  have  19,  the  latter  28  parish  priests.  The 
only  cit]p  is  Kothon,.  which  contains  5500  inhabit? 
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Reus,  jTOunger  branch,  a  principality  divided  into 
several  districts,  and  much  separated  by  the  inter- 
vention of  other  states.  It  is  generally  an  agricul- 
tural country,  producing  corn,  potatoes,  and  flax. 
It  breeds  many  sheep,  the  race  of  which  has  been 
improved  by  a  mixture  with  tliose  that  yield  the  finer 
kinds  of  wool.  There  are  some  mines  of  iron.  A 
considerable  poition  of  cotton  goods  were  manufac- 
turedy  and  some  hosiery  ;  the  former  has  diminished 
much  since  the  peace.  The  inhabitants  are  52,205  ; 
the  extent  is  293,640  acres.  The  revenue  is  about 
L.23,000  Sterling.  The  national  debt  is  liquidating 
fast,  and  does  not  amount  to  quite  L.6000.  It  has 
no  regular  troops ;  but  the  militia,  which  is  orga- 
.  niaed,  must  supply  the  contingent  of  522  men^ 
whenever  they  are  required.  The  cities  are,  Gera, 
with  7373  inhabitants;  Schleis  (the  capital),  with 
4620;  and  Lobenstein^  with  2716. 

Waldeck,  a  principality  surrounded  by  Prussia 
and  Hanover.  It  is  a  very  mountainous  country, 
filled  with  minesj  the  geology  of  which  is  less  known 
than  that  of  any  other  part  of  Germany.  The  land 
is  generally  poor,  and  much  encumbered  with  stones. 
Even  in  very  fruftful  years,  it  scarcely  grows  suffi- 
cient.corn  for  its  consumption^  but  must  be  supplied 
from  the  neighbouring  states.  Its  poorer  population 
subsist  almost  wholly  on  potatoes.  In  a  beautiful 
valley^  surrounded  with  lofly  hills,  the  springs  of 
Pyrmont  rise,  from  which  salts  are  made ;  and  the 
place,  in  the  aummer,  is  .crowded  with  visitors.  The 
extent  of  the  dominion  is  293,970  acres ;  the  inha- 
bitants are  51,877;  the  revenue  is  about  L.40j000 
Sterling,  but  it  is  very  deeply  involved  in  debt.  It 
has  no  regular  troops,  but  a  militia  of  1J>000 
men,  from  whom  the  contingent  of  518  must  be 
aupplied  when  wanted.  The  capital  is  Arolsen,  a 
>town  of  1600  inhabitants.  There  is  no  city.  Pyr- 
mont has  l600  residents ;  but,  in  the  season,  has  fre- 
quently from  2000  to  3000  who  repair  to  the  waters. 
From  300,000  to  350,000  bottles  of  the  water  are 
annually  sent  away. 

Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  a  duchy  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  which  runs  through  it.  The  coun- 
try is  generally  poor,  and  produces  little  corn.  The 
breeding  of  cattle  is  the  principal  husbandry.  There 
are  some  iron  mines,  and  some  small  manufactories 
of  toys,  yarn,  potash,  glass,,  and  iron«ware.  The  ex- 
tent is  293,120 acres;  the  inhabitants  37,032.  They 
are  all  Catholics.  The  revenue  is  about  L.  30.000 
Sterling.  It  has  no  regular  troops,  but  some  militia: 
its  contingent  is  370  men.  Sigmaringen,  the  capi- 
tal, has  only  777  inhabitants;  all  tlie  other  towns 
are  small. 

HohensoUem-Hechingen,  a  principality  on  the 
Swabian  mountains.  In  the  vallies,  it  is  very  fertile, 
and  produces  more  corn  than  the  consumption  re- 
quires. The  extent  is  68,480  acres ;  the  inhabitants 
are  14,500,  all  Catholics.  The  revenue  is  about 
L.  12,000  Sterling;  the  debt  is  annihilated,  and  the 
taxes  are  light.  There  ate  no  troops,  but  militia; 
the  contingent  is  145  men,  Hechingen,  the  capital, 
contains  2600  inhabitants. 

Schauenburg-Lippe,  a  beautiful  principality  be- 
tween Minden  and  Hanover.  It  is  very  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.    There  are  some  valuable  mines  of 


coal  in  it,  which  are  extensively  worked.  The  ex- 
tent is  138,880  acres.  The  inhabitante  are  23,684*, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  are  Lutherans;  Init  in  two 
of  the  towns,  the  Reformed  is  the  prevailing  partj. 
The  revenue  is  about  L.  23,000  Sterling,  which  is 
principally  derived  from  the  sovereign  domaina. 
There  is  one  company  of  regular  troops  in  a  small 
fortress  on  the  Stein-huder  lake.  The  capital,  Biicke>» 
burg,  has  2060  inhabitants,  and  another  place,  Stad- 
thagen,  1461. 

Reus,  elder  branch,  or  Reus-Plauen,  a  principa- 1 
Hty  between  Prussian  Saxony,  SaxeGotha,  and  Saxe 
Weimar.  It  is  fruitful  in  corn,  and  abounds  with 
cattle.  Iron  mines  are  wrought,  as  those  of  ailver, 
lead,  and  copper  formerly  were,  though  now  aban- 
doned. The  extent  is  9.'>,360  acres ;  the  inhabitanta 
are  22  255,  all  of  the  Lutheran  confession.  The  re- 
venue is  about  L.  13,000  Sterling.  There  is  no  v- 
my.  The  capital  city,  Greiz,  has  6195  inhabitanta^ 
and  Zeulenrode  3615. 

Hesse*  Homburg,  a  landgravate  between  the  dor  Hi 
minions  of  Hesse  Cassel,  Bavaria,  and  Prussia,  in  de-  *' 
tached  portions ;  some  part  of  it  is  very  mountainoua, 
but  the  vallies  are  fruitful,  producing  corn,  and  veij 
good  wine.  The  extent  is  84,480  acres.  Tlie  inhabit- 
ants 20,000,  equally  Lutherans  and  Reformed;  but 
there  are  a  few  Catholics  and  Jews.  The  revenue  ia 
about  L.  20»000.  There  are  no  regular  troops ;  the 
contingent  is  200  men.  The  capital.  Homburg,  con* 
tains  2964  inhabitants,  and  Meisenheim  1730. 

Liechtenstein,  a  principality,  and  the  smallest  se* 
vereign  state  in  Europe.  It  is  a  beautiful  amall  val- 
ley, between  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol  Mountains,  and 
the  Rhine.  It  is  a  highly  picturesque  country.  The 
principal  employment  is  cotton-spinning,  and  making 
various  wooden  toys.  It  contains  5465  inhabitanta. 
The  extent  is  33,920  acres.  The  revenue  L.  4500. 
Its  contingent  is  55  men*  There  is  hot  one  tow^ 
fiadutx,  in  which  is  the  palace  of  the  prince,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  1800.  The  Prince  of  Liechten- 
stein possesses  estates  within  the  Austrian  territorieap 
that  are  no  part  of  his  sovereignty,  but  which  pro- 
duce him  a  very  large  income. 

During  the  late  war,  all  the  free  or  imperial  citieal^rceOBti. 
of  Germany  had  been  involved  in  the  calamities 
that  attended  it,  and  were  ultimately  merged  ia  the 
French  empire.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  has,  how- 
ever, resuscitated  four  of  those  cities,  the  only  onea 
which  were  adapted  for  independence,  and  formed 
them  into  republican  governments,  ijiey  may  thoa 
become  useful  points  of  union  betwixt  the  different 
states  of  Germany,  and  connect  those  states  by  cona* 
mercial  relations  with  the  more  distant  portions  ef 
the  globe. 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  This  city  has  been  de*  Fn&kibit. 
clared  by  Congress  the  head  of  the  free  cities,  for 
which,  from  its  position,  extent,  and  accommoda- 
tions, it  is  well  adapted.  Having  been  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  imperial  government  of  Germany,  manj 
of  the  princes  of  the  empire  had  palaces  within  it» 
which  have  since  been  converted  into  hotels,  or  pri- 
vate dwellings,  competent  for  the  reception  of  the 
numerous  diplomatists,  and  the  concourse  they  at- 
tract, who  must  in  future  take  up  their  residence  in 

this  city«    Ambassadors  from  each  of  the  atatea 
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CtnuAp  side  lA  FhiAkfort;  and»  besides  thoie  ofGerdiaoy, 
"^^^^/"^  the  other  European  potentates  have  envoys  to  trans* 
act  their  affairs  with  the  general  representatives  of 
the  country.     Thus,  Frankfort  may  nofv.  in  some 
measure,  be  considered  as  the  metropolis  of  Germa- 
ny.    It  is  finely  situated,  has  a  navigable  river,  and 
a.  fertile  district  around  it,  and  is  one  of  the'  most 
magnificent  looking  cities  oo*lhe  Continent.     Its 
power  extends  over  two  towns  and  six  large  villages* 
The  government  is  an  aristocracy  founded  on  the 
amount  of  property ;  but  the  Jews,  who  are  both 
rich  and  numerous,  are  not  allowed  to  partake  of  it, 
or  to  live  indiscriminately,  but  are  all  confined  to  a 
particular  quarter.     The  trade  of  Frankfort  is  not 
considerable,  nor  are  its  manufactures,  though  nu* 
merous,  extensive.    A  great  many  very  large  money 
transactions  centre  here ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  points 
from  which  the  exchanges  of  the  currency  of  many 
countries  is  very  much  influenced.    The  inhabicaata 
are  47,850,  including  the  whole  territory*    The  Lu* 
therans  are  the  most  numerous  sect,  and  have  gained 
possession  of  all  the  public  ofiicest    The  churches 
are,  seven  Lutheran,  three  Catholic,  and  two  Re- 
formed ;  and  the  Jews,  who  are  10,000,  have  two 
synagogues.    The  revenues  of  the  state  are  between 
L.  70.000  and  L.  80,000  Sterling.  The  military  force 
is  one  battalion  of  300  men.     The  fortifications  are 
levelled,  and  converted  into  most  prolific  gardens. 
Education  is  well  provided  for  by  schools  of  the 
higher  order  w4thin  the  city,  and  parochial  schools 
in  all  the  villages.    The  whole  extent  of  land,  in- 
cluding the  scite  of  the  city,  town^,  and  Tillages^  is 
65,480  acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  admirably 
cultivated  on  the  garden  principle,  and  produces  the 
best  of  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables. 
Mtfnbuig.        Hamburg,  the  largest  of  the  free  cities,  and,  at 
one/period',  next  to  London,  the  o'ealest  commercial 
city  of  Europe*    Although  it  suffered  most  dreadful' 
evils  during  the  predominance  of  France,  it  has  re- 
covered in  some  degree  from  its  depression,  and  is 
again  a  place  of  vast  importance.     The  city  coo* 
tains  106,000  inhabitants ;  the  whole  territory,  some 
towns  of  which  are  very  distant  from  it>  199,850. 
The  constitution  is  an  aristocracy,  founded  dh  pro* 
perty ;  but  the  Jews  are  excluded  from  power,  and 
restricted  to  residence  in  particular  parts  of  the  city. 
The  whole  government  is  by  naanagement,  rather 
than  by  law,  vested  in  the  Lutherans,  who  form  a 
•  ▼cry  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants.    The  dissi- 
dents are  6000  Jews,  4000  Reformed,  3000  Catho* 
lies,  and  500  Mennonites  and  Moravians.   The  com— 
Hierce  of  Hamburg  consists  in  the  export  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  various  countries  bordering  on  the 
Elbe,  or  the  navigable  streams  that  empty  them- 
selves into  that  river.    Its  imports  comprise  all  those 
foreign  luxuries  which  are  furnished  by  the  various 
countries  of  the  globe,  and  which  habit  has  rendered 
almost  indispensable  to  many  of  the  natiotas  of  Eu- 
rope*   It  hsa  some  lai^  public  and  private  build- 
ings, but  all  have  a  heavmess  of  appearance ;  and 
tke  stresU  are  generally  narrow  and  gloomy.    In 
181 7>  the  number,  of  ships  that  entered  the  port  were 
2820.    The  imports  and  exports  are  too  various  to 
be  here  enumerated.    Vessels  that  draw  more  than 
fifteen  feet  water  cannot  come  within  the  city,  bat 


must  anchor  ih  the  stream.  The  whole  extent  of  Gtaaany. 
the  territory,  including  the  scite  of  the  city  and 
towns,  is  83,840  acres ;  timt  portion  of  the  land  tliat 
is  not  in  gardens  is  sandy  and  poor.  The  revenue 
amounts  to  about  L- 100,000  Sterling.  The  public 
debt  was  large,  nearly  L.  5,000,000,  incurred  when 
under  the  French ;  but  a  portion  since  the  peace  of 
1815»  has  been  diminblied  by  the  contribution  which 
France  was  compelled  to  pay.  The  regular  military 
are  1450  men.  The  other  towns  are,  Bergedorf  with 
2000,  and  Ritzebiittel,  with  Cruxhaven,  1819  inha- 
bitants. 

Bremen,  an  ancient  city,  with  a  small  territory  Bicmcfw 
round  it.  The  city  contains  86,630  inhabitants,  the 
rest  of  the  dominion  1 1,900.  The  constitution  is  of 
a  democratic  kind,  and  the  magistrates  are  changed 
every  six  months.  Its  situation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Weser  is  fovourable  for  foreign  trade,  and  for  trans- 
mitting and  receiving  productions  that  descend  from 
the  point  at  Minden,  where  that  river  ceases  to  be 
navigable.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
of  the  Reformed  sect,  and  have'  four  churches  ;  all 
the  magistrates  must  be  of  that  confession.  The 
Lutherans  have  one  church.  The  revenue  is  about 
L.  40,000  Sterling,  and  exceeds  the  expenditure. 
The  surplus  is  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  state 
debt,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  made  public  The 
military  force  is  only  militia,  the  contingent  385 
men.  The  other  towns  are  Vegesack,  with  1534, 
and  Borgefeldt,  with  1417  inhabitants. 

Liibeck,  a  free  city,  with  a  small  territory  around  Lubcck. 
it  on  the  river  Trave,  which  runs  into  the  Baltic  Sea. 
In  former  periods  it  was  the  head  of  the  Hanseatic 
LeaguCi  and,  in  that  capacity,  with  its  powerful 
fleets,'  was  enabled  to  give  Liw  to  the  powers  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  It  b  now  much  reduced,  hav- 
ing within  the  city  only  29f060  inhabitants,  and  in 
the  surrounding  dependencies  1 1,590.  The  religion 
is  Lutheran,  but  the  Reformed  have  a  church,  though 
without  the  walls.  The  Jews  are'  forbidden  to  live 
within  the  city,  and  reside  at  the  village  of  Israels- 
dorf.  It  has  some  trade,  and  possesses  between 
eighty  and  ninety  ships.  The  income  of  the  state  is 
about  L.  37«500  Sterling,  and  its  debts  are  heavy. 
The  only  military  are  the  militia.  The  extent  of  ter- 
ritory is  96,000  acres.  The  other  towns  are  Trave- 
munde,  with  941,  and  Genen  with  609  inhabitants. 

As  the  events  which  produced  the  deliverance  of  Recent  Hm- 
Germany  from  the  yoke  of  France  belong  to  the^^'^' 
history  of  that  country  as  much  as  to  this,  our  no- 
tices of  it  here  must  be  brief.    After  the  destruction 
of  that  vast  army  which  penetrated  into  Russia,  al? 
most  all  the  states  of  the  north  of  Germany,  with 
Prussia  at  their  head,  declared  war  against  France. 
An  army  was  quickly  collected  from  the  French 
conscription,  and,  with  a  wonderful  celerity,  Bona- 
parte at  its  head,  was  enabled  to  penetrate  into  Sax- 
ony, to  threaten  Prussia^  and  exhibit  a  force  which 
he  supposed  would  overawe  Austria.    The  battles 
of  Lutzen  and  Dresden,  in  1818,  produced' an  ar- 
mistice, during  whose  continuance,  negotiations  for 
peace  between  Russia  and  Prussia  on  one  side,  and 
France  on  the  other,  were  carried  on  under  the  me* 
diation  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.    As  peace  coiiU 
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Gennmjr  not  be  concluded,  Austria  was  induced  to  join  the 
^1^1^^  allies  against  France.  During  these  periods,  a  spi- 
^i^^'rli  had  risen  in  Germany  which  animated  all  classes 
of  its  inhabitants,  so  that  those  powers  which  still 
clung  to  the  interests  of  France,  could  place  no  re« 
liance  on  the  support  of  their  subjects.  Bonaparte, 
•overpowered  by  numbers,  with  an  army  of  raw  troops 
from  his  own  dominions,  and  with  troops  of  doubtml 
fidelity  from  the  dominions  of  his  allies,  was  sur* 
rounded,  and,  ader  being  compelled  to  retreat  from 
Dresden,  fought  the  important  battle  of  Leipsic 
against  the  armies  of  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
fiweden.  The  issue  of  that  battle  was  net  consider- 
ed to  be  doubtful  from  its  commencement,  but^  dur- 
ing the  contest,  the  Saxon  division  of  the  army 
marched  from  their  station  in  the  French  <line,  and 
took  up  their  position  with  the  Prussians.  The  re* 
suit  of  the  battle  was  a  hurried  retreat  from  Leipsic 
to  the  frontier  of  France,  which  was  then  the  river 
Rhine.  On  the  retreat  to  the  Rhine,  the  ahattered 
remains  of  the  French  army  were  interrupted  by  the 
forces  of  Bavaria.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Hanau, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Frankfort,  which,  though 
gained  by  the  French,  tended  only  to  hasten  their 
light,  and  to  the  loss  of  much  that  remamed  of  their 
stores,  arms,  and  ammunition. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1813,  the  French  were  to- 
tally expelled  from  every  part  of  Germany,  and  the 
occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allies,  early  in  1814,  led 
to  general  tranquillity.  The  Congress  of  Vienna 
soon  after  met,  and  never  was  a  body  ofplenipotenti- 
aries  plunged  into  such  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties.  The 
great  extent  of  country  that  had  been  delivered, 
and  was  without  any  government,  the  number  of 
claims  urged  either  from  previous  possession,  or 
from  active  service  in  effecting  the  deliverance, 
were  such  as  to  perplex  with  difficulties  that  appear- 
ed  to  be  nearlj^  insuperable,  and,  in  whatever  way 
they  were  terminated,  must  necessarily  leave  great 
dissatisfaction.  They  were,  however,  so  settl^  as 
to  leave  Germany  in  the  state  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  and  whether  they  could  have  been 
adjusted  with  more  r^ard  to  the  principles  of  equi- 
ty is  not  for  us  to  decide. 

The  return  of  Bonaparte  from'  Elba  produced 
most  gigantic  efforts  on  the  patt  of  all  those  smaller 
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sovereigns  who  had  been  reinstated  in  their 
nions  by  his  downfall.  The  number  of  troops  actu- 
ally mustered  and  prepared  to  march  when  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  took  place  and  suspended  them,  amount- 
ed to  more  than  1,200,000  men.  They  were  not 
indeed  all  armed,  but  many  more  men  could  have 
been  raised  if  arms  for  them  could  have  been  pro- 
cured. These  efforts,  added  to  the  costly  exertions 
made  in  the  war  of  the  deliverance,  have  encumber- 
ed with  debts  almost  every  state,  as  is  noticed  in  the 
detaOed  account  of  them.  These  debts,  however, 
have  not  been  solely  created  by  those  events.  The 
ephemeral  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  formed  for  Je- 
rome Bonaparte,  extended  over  Hanover,  Bmna- 
wick,  and  Cassel,  as  well  as  the  circle  from  which  it 
was  denominated.  During  his  government,  all  the 
difierent  portions  of  his  kmgdom  had  incurred  vast 
debts  m  executing  his  projects.  These  debts  were 
owing  to  individuals  or  corporate  bodies  within  the 
dominions  attached  by  the  Congress  to  their  now 
sovereigns,  and  those  princes,  for  the  sake  of  the 
people,  were  compelled  to  assume  the  debts  and  pro- 
vide means  for  their  liquidation,  and  the  payment  in 
the  meantime  of  the  interest.  Thus  the  ungratefol 
task  of  providing  for  the  expenditure  attenmng  the 
subjection  of  their  states,  as  well  as  for  their  l£era- 
tion,  has  become  one  of  the  first  duties  on  their  re^ 
sumption  of  power.  Tliis  odious  consequence  of 
former-  circumstances  has  been  industriously  im- 
proved by  the  enemies  of  tranquillity,  and  has  created 
considerable  discontent.  It  has  indeed  been  attend- 
ed  with  no  violence,  and  recently  the  people  have 
appeared  to  be  convinced  that  the  taxes  which  are 
imposed  are  necessarily  owing  to  cinoumstances 
over  which  their  rulers  had  no  control. 

The  best  account  of  the  present  state  of  <7ennasy 
is  the  large  work  produced  from  the  joint  labours  of 
Gaspari,  Hassel,  Cannabich,  and  Gutsmuth,  printed 
at  Weimar,  1819;  but  every  state,  besides,  has  its 
local  history,  description,  and  statistics,  which  will 
not  admit)  of  ^enumeration  in  this  pUce.  Many  of 
the  precedingstatementswerecoUected  by  the  com- 
piler of  this  article,  ^m  various  sources,  whilst  re- 
cently in  Germany. 

(w.w.) 


GLAMORGANSHIRE,  acouflty  of  South  Wales, 
stretching,  in  a  circular  line,  along  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  from  east  to  west  about 
42  miles,  and  extending  to  the  mountains  in  some 

Boundariei.*  parts  to  the  distance  of  22  or  23  miles.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Caermarthen  and  Brecknock,  on 
the  east  bv  Monmouthshire,  and  the  south  and  west 
by  the  Bristol  Channel.  Its  whole  area  is  822  miles, 
or  526,080  statute  acres,  in  which  is  included  the 
water-courses,  roads,  and  scites  of  buildings,  which 
occupy  a  large  surface. 

Qirbions.  The  county  may  be  divided  into  two  districts  of  a 
very  opposite  character,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  JBoil,  rather  than  into  those  ten  hundreds  by 
which  its  parts  are  politically  denominated.  About 
one-half  ihe  x^oun^,   on   the  seashore,  is  rich 


and  fertile  land,  and  produces  excellent  crops  of 
wheat,  oats,  beans,  and  barley.  The  soil  is  general- 
ly of  moderate  consistence,  of  a  loamy  nature,  some 
parts  mixed  with  clay,  some  with  sand,  but  almost 
all  resting  on  a  calcareous  substratum.  It  is  easily 
ploughed,  very  friable,  and,  wlien  laid  down  to  grass, 
yields  excellent  herbage,  by  which  many  eattle  are 
fSetttened,  and  much  good  hiitter  is  made.  The  ma- 
nure principally  used  is  lime,  which  can  be  rendered 
very  cheap  from  the  vicinity  of  coais  to  the  lime- 
stone district. 

The  inland  part  of  the  county  rises  gradually  from  suH^ 
hills  to  mountains,  and,  in  that  district,  the  agricnl-iMui,  and 
ture  is  in  a  very  backward  state.    The  soil  between  AgrkultuR^ 
these  hills  and  mountains  is  composed  generally  of  a 
black  peat,  but  sometimes  of  a  brown  gravdiy  earth ; 
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GiMBoigin.  lime  Applied  to  the  former  kbeneficial  for  a  few  yean, 
^^^    ^but  iu  good  eflbct  ceases,  and  having  but  little  cat- 

^*^^N^^^^tle  to  make  manure,  and  that  manure  being  neglect- 
ed  to  be  preserved  with  due  care,  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  district  is  insufficient  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  inhabitants.    On  some  of  the  mountain 
farms  the  land  is  sowed  with  corn  as  long  as  it  will 
yield  any  increase  without  fallow  or  manure,  and 
when  so  far  exhausted  it  is  left  without  cultivation 
for  many  years.    Much  of  the  uninclosed  mountain 
tract  is  devoted  wholly  to  feeding  sheep,  and  the  oc- 
cupiers of  land  around  them  having  rights  of  com- 
mon without  stint,  so  overstock,  that  the  animals 
seldom  attain  their  full  growth ;  but  when  removed 
to  better  pasture,  and  rattened,  their  mutton  is  ex- 
cellent.   The  farms  are  mostly  of  very  small  value, 
varying  in  rent  from  L.  5  to  L.  200  annually  ;  the 
average  of  the  whole  is  not  L.  50,  though  in  many 
instances  the  rent  has  been,  tripled,  and  even  quad- 
rupled, within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  ploughing 
is  generally  executed  by  oxen,  and  their  ploughs 
being  of  clumsy  contruction,  sometimes  six  or  eight 
'are  used  to  perform  the  work,  and  yet  perform^it  ill ; 
in  some  cases  two,  in  others  four,  are  harnessed  to 
the  plough  with  two  horses  before  them.    The  most 
commendable  part  of  the  rural  economy  of  the 
county  is  the  construction  of  the  houses,  bams,  and 
other  farming  erections.    These  are  solidly  and  subn 
stantially  built,  and  being  uniformly  white*washed 
on  the  outside,  have  a  clean  and  neat  appearance. 

Minerali.         '^^  agriculture  of  thiscounty,  valuable  as  it  is  in  the 
more  southern  part,  is  the  least  productive  source 
of  its  riches.   The  greater  part  of  it  abounds  with  mi- 
nerals, which,  owing  to  the  great  extension  of  good 
roads,  of  navigable  canals  and  railways,  within  the 
last  few  years,  have  become  a  most  important  source 
of  wealth.    The  northern  and  middle  parts  of  the 
county  comprise  a  portion  of  that  great  mineral  tract, 
which  begins  at  Pontjrpool  in  Monmouthshire,  and 
terminates  at  St  Bride's  Bay  in  Pembrokeshire.   The 
exterior  stratum  or  boundary  is  a  bed  of  limestone, 
within  which  are  contained  all  the  strata  of  the  other 
minerals  in  the  following  position.    On  the  north 
side  of  a  line,  drawn  from  east  to  west  through  the 
middle  of  the  district,  all  the  strata  rise  gradually  to 
the  north,  and  on  the  south  side  of  tlie  same  line 
they  rise  to  the  south  till  they  come  to  the  surface, 
except  at  the  east  end,  where  they  rise  to  the  east- 
ward.    In  the  centre  of  this  tract  the  iron  and  coal 
mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Myrtbr-Tydvil  are  both  the 
richest  and  most  abundant.    The  whole  of  the  cod 
is  at  the  depth  of  440  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
groimd,  which  is  composed  of  argillaceous  strata, 
witl^occasional  veins  of  hard  rock.     The  coal  is 
about  52  feet  deep,  the  thickness  of  the  veins  vary- 
ing from  12  inches  to  9  feet  in  thickness.    The  iron 
•tone  lies  under  the  stone  for  about  108  feet,  and  is  se- 
parated by  argillaceous  earth  and  stone  into  eighteen 
di£Gerent  veins,  each  about  4  feet  10  inches  in  thick- 
ness.   When  this  ore  is  smelted,  it  yields  iron  to  the 
amount  of  tliree-tenths  of  the  weight  of  the  ore. 

Goal  is  found  in  vast  quantities  both  on  the  north 
and  south  divisions  of  the  county,  but  of  difierent 
natures.  That  on  the  south  is  of  the  bituminous 
kind  or  coaking  coal,  like  the  coals  of  Newcastle. 
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That  of  the  north  (when  large,  called  stone-coal  and^lsmotgui. 
small  culm)  is  difficult  to  kindle,  bums  slowly,  but^^^*"^^ 
emits  an  intense  heat  with  little  or  no  smoke,  and^^*^^^^"^ 
without  being  distended.    This  latter  is  principally 
used  by  the  maltsters  and  lime-burners. 

Although  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  the 
coal  and  iron  have  caused  the  erection  of  blast  fur- 
naces in  many  parts  of  the  county,  yet  the  largest 
and  most  numierous  are  those  near  the  recently-built 
town  of  Myrthr-Tydvil,  which^  within  a  (ew  years, 
has  grown  up  from  an  obscure  village  to  the  most 
populous  place  in  the  whole  principality  of  Wales, 
and  contained,  in  1811,  11,000  inhabitants. 

There  are  seventeen  blast-furnaces  near  this  place,  Iroo-worln. 
each  of  which  can  make  from  50  to  100  tons  of  iron 
weekly.  The  most  extensive  of  the  works,  that  of 
Cyfarth.*  belonging  to  Messrs  Crawshay  and  Com- 
pany^ produce  annually  1 1,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  and 
12,000  tons  of  bar  iron.  The  fires  of  the  furnaces 
are  blown  by  a  steam-engine  of  50  horse  power,  and 
an  overshot  wheel  of  50  feet  in  diameter,  which  re- 
quires 25  tons  of  water  each  minute  to  keep  it  at 
work.  The  number  of  men  employed  at  Messrs 
Crawshay's  work  is  from  1500  to  2000,  making,  with 
their  families,  more  than  4000  persons,  whose  wages 
amount  to  between  L.70,000  and  L.80,000  annually. 
The  next  considerable  manufactory  is  that  com« 
monly  called  tin  plates.  The  cheapness  of  iron  and 
coal  causes  the  tin  of  Cornwall  to  be  sent  here,  and 
spread  over  those  iron  plates,  which  are  afterwards 
dispersed  over  all  the  world. 

In  like  manner,  the  copper  ore  from  Cornwall, 
from  North  Wales,  and  from  Ireland,  is  attracted  to 
Glamorganshire  by  the  cheapness  of  coal ;  and  it  is 
smelted  in  works  upon  a  must  extensive  scale,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Aberavon,  Neath,  and  Swansea,  from 
whence  it  is  forwarded  by  water-carriage  to  the  places 
where  it  receives  its  final  appropriations  to  the  seve- 
ral purposes  for  which  it  is  wanted,  lliere  are  some 
extensive  manufactories  of  earthenware,  which  are 
increasing  in  their  operations,  and  small  concerns 
adapted  for  making  soap,  salt,  and  woollen  cloths. 

The  most  considerable  exported  production  from  Tnde. 
this  county  is  coals  from  the  ports  of  Swansea  and 
Neath.  At  the  former  of  these  ports,  the  facility  of 
loading  vessels  is  so  great,  that  ships  of  three  hun- 
dred tons  burden  enter  with  one  tide,  are  loaded 
and  enabled  to  sail  sometimes  the  next,  but  usually 
the  next  tide  but  one.  The  quantity  annually  ex- 
ported has  amounted  to  800,000  tons,  and  more 
might  be  shipped,  but  for  some  superior  privileges  in 
the  city  of  Bristol,  which  favour  the  coal  mines  of 
Monmouthshire  and  Gloucestershire. 

The  rivers  of  Glamorganshire  are,  Ut,  The  Taf  Biven. 
or  Tave,  over  which  is  the  celebrated  bridge  of  one 
arch,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  beine 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  the  span,  planned  and 
executed  by  an  untaught  country  mason,  a  native  of 
the  county.  2d,  The  Elay,  a  stream  of  short  course, 
near  Llantrissent.  Sd,  The  Ogroore,  crossing  the 
county,  and  entering  the  sea  near  Bridgend.  4ih^ 
The  Nedd  or  Neath,  passing  from  Brecknockshire, 
through  most  romantic  vallies,  by  Neath  to  the  sea 
at  Britton  Ferry ;  and,  Sih,  The  Tawy,  which  dis- 
charges itself  into  Swansea  Bay. 
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As  Iheie  riven  are  scarcely  nayigablei  and  those 
two  that  are  so,  but  for  a  short  distancei  canals  have 
been  constructed  for  the  conveyance  of  the  heavy 
productions  of  the  county,  which  have  produced  a 
wonderful  effect  both  on  its  wealth  and  population. 
These  are  the  Cardiff  canal,  which  affords  water  car- 
riage from  Myrthr-Tydvil  to  Penarth  Bay;  the 
Neath  canal,  which  traverses  the  county  from  south 
to  north ;  and  the  Swanseai  canal,  wh^ch  runs  to  the 
north  till  it  reaches  Brecknockshire.  The  number 
of  rail-roads  communicating  between  the  iron-*works 
and  coal-mines  and  the  canals  are  too  numerous  to 
admit  of  recapitulation^  and  have  proved  very  bene- 
ficial undertakings  both  to  the  constructors  of  them 
and  to  the  public. 

'The  peasantry  of  this  county  generally  use  the 
Welsh  language,  and  either  cannot  or  will  not  speak 
English.  In  the  towns,  however^  the  latter  is  very 
commonly  spoken^  and  in  the  churches  the  service  is 
occasionally  conducted  in  it.  There  is,  however,  a 
portion  of  the  county,  to  the  south  of  the  mountains 
round  Oxwich  Bay,  where  the  Welsh  language  is 
quite  unknown,  whilst,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
same  mountains,  the  inhabitants  are  unacquainted 
with  English. 

Two  members  are  returned  to  Parliament  from 
Glamorganshire,  one  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the 
boroughs  of  Cardiff,  Caerphilli,  Myrthr«Tydvil, 
Cowbridge,  Llantrissent,  Bridgend,  Aberavon,  Neath, 
and  Swansea.  By  the  returns  under  the  population 
act,  the  inhabitante,  in  1801,  were  71,523,  and,  in 
1811,  were  85,067,  besides  the  militiamen,  their 
wives,  and  families,  making  together  about  86,000. 
At  the  last  enumeration,  the  males  were  41,365,  and 
tlie  females  43,702. 
Gettdcmen*s  As  the  picturesque  beauty  of  many  parts  of  the 
^^^  county  is  very  great,  it  has  ever  been  the  favourite 

resort  of  many  families  of  respectability.  That  it 
was  so  in  ancient  times,  the  number  of  ruins  of  an- 
cient castles  clearly  evince;  and  few  parts  of  tlie 
island,  except  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metro- 
polls,  have  so  many  gentlemen's  seats  within  them. 
The  principal  of  these  are,  GnoU  Castle,  the  seat  of 
the  Mackworths,  now  Mr  Grant;  Cardiff  Castle,  Mar- 
quis of  Bute ;  Dunravcn,  Thomas  Wyndham,  Esq. ; 
Pienlline  Castle,  Lord  Vernon ;  Margram,  Mr  Tal- 
bot; Classmont,  Sir  John  Morris;  Southall,  John 
Lucas,  Esq. ;  Gellyhir,  Sir  Gabriel  Powell ;  Penller- 
gaer,  John  Llewelyn,  Esq.;  Pennce  Castle,  R.  M. 
Talbot,  Esq. ;  Woodlands,  General  Ward ;  and  Pen- 
deri^  Thomas  Morgan,  Esq.  with  many  others.  * 

The  principal  towns  in  the  county  Are  Cardiff, 
which,  though  not  the  largest,  is  the  county  town, 
and  the  shipping  place  of  the  produce  of  Myrthr- 
Tydvil.  lu  pier  is  accessible  to  ships  of  200  tons 
burden.  The  inhabitants,  in  the  year  1811,  were 
2457,  viz.  1084  males,  and  1373  females.  Llandaff, 
though  a  city,  is  reduced  to  a  small  assemblage  of 
mean  houses,  and  960  inhabitants ;  and  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  the  cathedral,  the  ancient  part  of 
which  is  in  ruins,  within  which  a  new  and  commodi- 
ous one  of  smaller  dimensions  was  erected  in  1751. 
Neath,  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  contained  at 
the  last  census  2740  inhabitants ;  its  environs  are  pe- 
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cttliarly  beatttifiil.    Swansea  caootaiiied  8196  idbabit-  GloMKgaa. 
antS4  and  besides  the  stationacy  people,  great  luiiii*       ^ 
bers  flock  to  it  in  summer  for  the  enjoyment^of 
bathing,  for  which  it  is  conveniently  situated. 

See  Rees's  South  Walesa  Malkm's  Scenery  vf 
South  Wales;  Parliamentary  Returns  qf  Papula" 
tionfor  1811.  (w.  w.) 

GLASGOW.  The  Enc^clopiBdia  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  of  its  various  ea- 
tablishments ;  but,  since  that  article  was  written, 
this  city  has  made  a  great  advance  in  wealth  aod 
population ;  and  we  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers 
a  short  view  of  this  progress,  and  of  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  its  manufactured,  com- 
merce, and  public  institutions,  from  that  time. 

The  cotton  manufactuise,  now  the  great  staple  ofconon  m«. 
Glasgow,  was,  at  the  period  we  allude  to,  in  its  in-  mifiKtuic 
fancy.  The  inventions  and  improvements  in  the 
processes  of  cotton-spinning  which  Harmaves,  Ark- 
wright,  Crompton,  and  Kelly>  had,  a  short  time  be- 
fore, successively  brou^t  forward,  had  furnished  the 
means  of  producing,  in  Britain,  the  cotton  goods 
which  till  then  had  been  exclusively  supplied  by  In- 
dia. The  people  of  Glasgow  had  found  the  manu- 
facturing of  these  articles  very  profitable ;  and,  about 
the  year  1786,  had  begun  to  abandon  the  manufao* 
ture  of  cambrics,  lawns,  gauzes,  and  the  other  light 
fabrics  of  linen,  which  had  grown  up  there  in  the 
course  of  the  century;  and,  before  the  year  1792, 
the  making  of  these  goods  had  been  nearly  super- 
seded by  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 

We  shall  not  here  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  unpre- 
cedented rapidity  of  the  growth  of  this  new  branch  of 
trade,  the  particulars  of  which,  with  an  account  of  the 
different  descriptions  of  cotton  goods  which  are  pro- 
duced at  Glasgow,  have  been  given  at  length  in  another 
partof  this  work.  (See  the  artideCoTTON Manufac- 
TiJRX.)  But  to  mark,in  some  degree,  its  extraordinaiy 
progress  in  this  city,  we  may  mention,  that,  at  the  pe» 
riod  of  its  commencement,  the  annual  vidue  of  the 
whole  manufactures  of  Glasgow  was  not  estimated  at 
above  L.800,000 ;  and,  in  the  year  1818,  about  tbir- 

S-two  yeara  after  its  introduction,  it  was  computed 
at  105,000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  valued  at 
L.5,200,000,  were  manufactured  in  Glasgow,  and  be« 
tween  13,000,000  and  14,000,000  potmds  of  cotton, 
wool  used  in  their  production. 

In  the  spinning  department  of  this  manufiKturOy 
there  are  now  fifty-four  mills  employed,  containiBg 
nearly  60C,000  spindles ;  and  the  a^ital  invested  in 
the  buildings  and  machinery,  for  carrying  on  this 
branch,  is  estimated  at  above  L.  1,000,000  Sterling* 
For  weaving  the  yarn,  there  are  2800  looms,. mov^ 
by  mechanical  power^  producing  weekly  about  8400 
pieces  of  cloth ;  and  there  are,  as  nearly  as  can  be  as- 
celtained,  32,000  hand-looms. 

The  calico  printing  business,  begun  here  about CaUoo  Prst- 
the  year  1742,  stands  next  in  importance  to  the  cot-ing- 
ton. manufacture.  There  are  eighteen  calico  printing 
works  belonging  to  Glasgow,  some  of  them  of  great 
extent ;  but  there  has  not,  for  some  time,  been  the 
same  amount  of  business  carried  on  by  these  con- 
cerns as  was  formerly  the  case ;  owing  partly  to  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  drqgsof  the 
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Giugov.  people^  ttid  partlj  to  the  circamstaocetaffectitig  tbo 
'^"^^^^i^  general  trade  of  the  country,  aftenrards  to  be  no- 
ticed. 
Calendering.  As  one  of  the  appendnges  of  the  extensive  manu* 
fmcture  of  cotton,  «nd  other  piece  goods  at  Glasgow^ 
ire  have  to  notice  that  there  are,  in  this  cicj^  four- 
teen  calender  and  five  lapping  houses,  containing 
twenty- seven  calenders,  moved  by  steam,  and  eight 
moved  by  horses,  which  frequently  calender  268,000 
yards  of  cloth  in  a  day,  besides  glazing  88,400  3rard8, 
and  dressing  552,000  yards. 

The  manufacture  of  stockings^  and  that  of  shoes 
for  exportation,  both  at  one  time  considerable,  have 
gradually  dwindled  away,  other  more  profitable  ma- 
nufactures having  carried  off  the  capital  and  labour 
which  had  found  emplojrment  in  them. 
Mtchine  The  extensive  use  of  mechanical  power  in  our 

MakUig.  manufactures  has  given  rise  to  a  business  in  Glasgow 
in  which  a  considerable  capital  is  now  engaged— 
the  making  and  constructing  of  steam-engines,  and 
of  the  difierent  machines  used  in  manufactories.  But, 
besides  the  employment  afforded  to  this  branch  by 
the  manufactures  of  this  country,  a  number  of  steam- 
v^nghies  and  sugar-mills  are  now  sent  from  Glasgow 
every  year  to  our  sugar  colonies ;  and  a  new  field  of 
employmeni  has  lately  been  opened  to  the  machine- 
makers,  in  preparing  machinery  for  vessels  to  be  na- 
vigated by  steam.  It  has  become  a  considerable 
branch  of  the  ship-building  business  of  the  Clyde  to 
eonstruct  steam-vessels  for  other  navigations,  the 
hulls  of  which  are  built  at  the  docks  of  Greenock  and 
Port-Glasgow,  and  the  vessels  afterwards  brought  to 
Glasgow  to  be  fitted  with  their  machinery.  We  may 
state  here,  although  the  remark  more  properly  be- 
longs to  another  nart  of  our  subject,  that  this  new 
conveyance,  which  forms  so  valuable  an  addition  to 
our  means  of  local  intercourse,  was  first  introduced 
on  the  Clyde  in  the  year  1812  ;  and  that  there  are 
now  28  steam  vessels  plying  on  the  river,  and  sailing 
to  different  towns  on  the  west  coast,  as  far  as  Liver, 
pool. 

Cmmnianon  ^^  ^^  ^^ly  period  of  the  manufactures  of  Glas- 
Butinen.  gow,  the  goods  were  chiefly  disposed  of  to  the  Vir« 
ginia  merchants  of  the  place ;  and  a  few  were  sold 
to  wholesale  dealers  in  London,  and  to  a  class  of 
traders  in  Glasgow  who  attended  the  different  large 
English  fiurs.  But,  towards  the  end  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  when  the  enterprise  and  capital  of  the 
people  began  to  take  a  stronger  direction  towards 
manufactures,  those  engaged  m  them  sent  out  tra- 
vellers to  every  part  of  Scotland  and  England, 
to  make  sales  of  their  goods,  and  extended  their 
dealings  even  to  the  Continent.  In  the  year 
1787,  for  the  first  time,  some  persons  connect- 
ed with  Glasgow  opened  a  commission-house  in 
London  for  the  sale  of  manufiictured  goods,  on  ac- 
count of  the  manofactorer;  and,  about  ten  years 
afterwards,  simiiar  establishments  weie  formed  in 
Glasgow,  and  in  the  other  large  commercial  towns 
of  Great  Britain.  About  the  year  1802,  commis- 
sion-houses  on  this  plan  were  opened  al  Kingston^ 
in  Jamaica ;  and,  within  the  last  few  years,  these 
establishmenu  have  been  extended  to  every  place 
where  a  sale  of  British  raanufiictures-to  any  giwi^ 
amount  is  to  be  found.    The  facilities  whi<A  these 
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houses  of  sale  aifard  to  the  manuftcturers,  by  Gkt^v. 
the  advances  of  money  on  the  goods  consigned  ^^^^^ 
to  them,  have  had  the  efiect  of  encouraging  over* 
trading  to  a  very  great  degree;  and  have  been 
the  means  also  of  bringing  into,  and  supporting 
in  the  business  persons  without  capital,  who  are 
often  obliged  to  ship  off  their  goods  merely  to 
procure  funds.  The  markets  have  been  thus  kept 
so  constantly  overstocked,  that,  for  some  years, 
it  is  believed,  little  or  no  profits  have  been  obtain- 
ed. 

In  noticing  tho  manufactures  of  Glasgow,  we  Bccest  De- 
cannot  but  advert  to  their  retrograding  state  since  P>'eoMHi<>^ 
the  year  1815,  arising  from  a  decrease  in  the***""^* 
demand  for  their  products ;— a  calamity,  to  which,  ^'^ 
indeed,  the  whole  productive  industry  of  the  coon- 
try,  during  this  period,  has  been  subjected. 
This  situation  of  our  affairs  has  be^  attributed 
to  our  having  lost,  at  the  peace,  •>  the  monopoly 
of  manufacturing  for  Europe,  which  we  were  said  to 
have  enjoyed  during  the  war ;  but  we  cannot  think 
this  circumstance,  supposing  it  to  have  existed  to  a 
degree  much  greater  than  could  possibly  be  the  case, 
would,  in  any  satisfactory  manner,  account  for  the 
severe  depression  of  our  present  situation.  The 
evil,  we  apprehend,  lies  much  deeper,  and  is  of  a 
much  more  serious  nature.  The  diminution  in  the 
demand  for  our  goods  on  the  Continent,  we  are  sa- 
tisfied, arises  from  a  different  cause  than  the  want  of 
this  supposed  monopoly,  and  is  produced  by  the  im- 
politic commercial  regulations  of  this  country  nar- 
rowing our  foreign  intercourse.  Our  system  is  to 
raise  every  thing  within  ourselves,  and  we  expect, 
notwithstanding,  that  other  nations  shall  continue  to 
take  our  products,  and  find  the  means  of  paying  us  for 
them.  This  is  in  its  nature  impossible.  Our  com- 
modities can  be  paid  for  only  by  commodities,  and 
the  sales  of  our  goods  to  other  nations  can  never 
exceed  the  means  we  possess  of  consuming  their 
products.  If,  from  any  cause,  our  people  become 
disabled,  or  are  prevented,  from  purchasing  the 
quantity  of  foreign  commodities  wbicii  they  formerly 
did,  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  sale  of  our 
own  productions  must  be  the  consequence. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  joint  opera- 
tion of  these  two  circumstances,  the  prevention,  and 
the  disability  to  purchase,  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  progressive  reduction  of  sales  which  has  taken 
place  in  our  market.  Forbidding  the  importation  of 
commodities  with  which  other  nations  are  able 
to  furnish  us  cheaper  than  we  can  produce  them 
ourselves,  and  in  exchange  for  which  an  additional 
quantity  of  the  commodities  we  can  advantageous- 
ly raise  would  be  required,  not  only  injures  our 
commerce^  but  imposes  a  tax  on  the  general  income. 
The  other  circumstance  in  our  situation,  the  dis- 
ability to  purchase,  we  fear  is  operatnig  against  the 
nuurket  with  still  more  alarming  effect  It  does  not 
belong  to  this  article  to  go  deeply  into  any  inquiry 
on  this  head.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  middlfaig  and  lower  classes  of  our  popuktion  no 
longer  possess  the  means  of  purchasing  the  quantity 
of  oar  manuftu^lares,  orof  the  foreign  products  re- 
eeived  in  oxchaogO'  for  them,  which  they  formerly 
were  accustomed  to  uses    And  ^e  do  not  think-that 
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we  need  to  look  abroad  for  the  cause  of  thii  change ; 
for,  while  our  people  are  taxed  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  State,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  a  third  part  of 
their  earnings^  and  obliged  to  pay  afterwards  for 
every  article  of  food  they  consume  nearly  double 
the  price  paid  by  the  foreign  manufacturer,  whose 
powers  of  competition  must  regulate  the  wjiges  to 
be  received  by  our  labourers,  and  the  profit  to  be 
got  'by  the  employer,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  the  means  of  the  country  to  purchase  either 
manufactured  goods,  or  foreign  commodities,  are 
abridged. 

The  operation  of  these  causes,  since  the  year  1815, 
upon  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Glasgow,  previ* 
ously  fostered  iiito  an  unnatural  state  of  prosperity, 
by  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  war,  has 
occasioned  a  degree  of  embarrassment  and  distress, 
which  is  unparalleled  in  the  commercial  history  of 
this  country. 

The  article  in  the  Encydapadia  contains  a  par* 
ticular  account  of  the  extensive  trade  which 'Glas- 
gow carried  oh  with  Virginia  before  the  American 
war  ;•— a  trade  which  was  supported  by  the  circum- 
stance of  France  receiving,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Glasgow  merchantSi  a  great  part  of  the  tobacco 
she  consumed.  But  the  establishment  of  Ameri- 
can independence  having  enabled  the  French  to  im- 
port directlv  from  that  country,  the  intercourse  of 
Glasgow  with  Virginia  was  reduced  to  a  trade  of 
very  small  amount.  This  loss,  although  alarming 
at  the  time,  was  soon  considered  to  have  been  of  no 
material  injury  to  the  interesu  of  the  place.  The 
business  had  been  confined  to  a  few  houses;  the 
quantity  of  goods  exported  in  return  for  the  tobacco 
had  never  been  large;  an(|l  the  returns,  owing  to  the 
extension  of  credit  to  the  planters,  bad  been  very 
slow.  The  traders  of  Glasgow,  therefore,  began  to 
turn  their  views  to  the  better  peopled  States  of  the 
Union,  and  to  Canada,  as  likely  to  furnish  a  more 
extensive  market  for  the  sale  of  those  manufactures, 
to  which  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  town  had 
^  now  become  strongly  directed.     . 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  of  Glasgow  having,  at 
different  times,  carried  to  the  United  States  small 
assortments  of  their  goods,  and  found  there  a  ready 
market  for  them,  began,  about  the  year  1793,  to 
establish  houses  in  tbe  principal  towns,  for  the  re- 
gular disposal  of  their  commodities,  and  for  shipping 
home  the  returns  received  in  exchange  for  them. 
These  establishments  increased  with  the  increasing 
demands  of  the  two  countries  for  each  other's  pro- 
ducts, and  a  valuable  commercial  connection  in  this 
way  gradually  grew  up  between  them.  The  ma- 
nufacturers who  had  begun  this  trade  in  the  view 
of  opening  a  market  for  their  own  particular  ar- 
ticles, were  led  afterwards  to  improve  their  assort- 
ment, by  adding  to  it  other  manufactured  goc^s 
which  they  purchased ;  and  finding  this  part  of  the 
business  to  be  more  important  than  tlie  other,  and 
to  require  all  the  capital  they  could  command,  they 
withdrew  from  manufacturings  and  became  wholly 
merchants. 

The  plan  upon  which  this  business  has  been  since 
conducted,  as  well  as  that  of  the  establishments» 
formed  afterwards  for  similar  purposes^  in  the  West 
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Indies  and  in  the  States  of  South  America,  is  caU  dai^ov. 
culated  to  give  stability  to  the  trade,  and,  at  the  ^  *^  v"^ 
same  time,  to  lead  to  its  extension.  The  tranme- 
tions  of  these  houses  are  managed  by  a  partner  re- 
siding on  the  spot,  assisted  by  young  men  sent  out 
from  time  to  time  to  serve  under  him  in  the  capacity 
of  storekeepers  and  clerks.  This  partner  pays  oc- 
casional visits  to  this  country,  to  give  directions  in 
the  selection  of  the  goods ;  and,  after  some  timet  re- 
turns finally  to  settle  at  home  and  take  charge  of  the 
business,  leaving  in  his  place  one  of  those  young 
men,  who  is  then  assumed  as  a  partner.  The  others, 
when  they  do  not  meet  with  a  like  opening,  seek  fiar 
themselves  connections  with  other  parties,  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  new  concerns. 

Establishments  of  this  description  have  been  form* 
ed  by  the  merchants  of  Glasgow  in  all  the  principal 
towns  of  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  Brazils,  and  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  South  American  States. 

We  have  mentioned  the  coounission-hoases  of 
Glasgow,  opened  in  our  different  foreign  settle- 
ments,  for  the  sale  of  manufiskctures ;  and  that  these 
establishments  had  of  late  years  greatly  increaa- 
ed.  Wherever  this  has  taken  place  to  any  great 
degree,  the  merchants  we  have  now  been  describ- 
ing have  been  obliged,  one  after  another,  to  retire 
from  the  business,  finding  it  impossible  to  sell,  with 
a  profit,  the  goods  they  had  purchased,  in  com- 
petition with  the  same  articles  poured  into  the  mar- 
ket by  the  manufacturers  themselves.  Many  of 
these  parties,  however,  unwilling  to  quit  the  ground 
tliey  had  so  long  occupied,  and  looking  forward  to 
a  change  necessarily  to  take  place  in  this  ruinous 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  trade,  have,  in  the  view  of 
keeping  up  their  establishments  in  the  meantimey 
converted  tliem  into  commission-houses. 

About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  several  ^^^  j^^ 
sugar  refining  houses  had  been  established  in  Glas- 
gow ;  the  raw  sugars  for  which  were  brought  from 
Bristol  and  London.  But  as  soon  as  the  union  of 
the  kingdoms  had  opened  to  the  Scots  the  trade  to 
the  Colonies,  the  merchants  of  Glasgow  became  de- 
sirous to  obtain  their  supplies  of  this  article  directly 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  sent  out  vessels  ftt>m  time 
to  time  with  herrings  and  other  articles,  and  brought 
back  sugars  in  return.  It  was  not,  however,  till  a- 
bout  the  year  17S2,  that  any  fixed  connection  was 
attempted  to  be  formed  with  the  islands,  for  supply* 
ing  the  estates  of  the  planters  with  necessaries,  and 
receiving  in  return  the  consignment  of  their  crops. 
This  branch  of  the  West  India  business,  which  is  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  supplying  these  countries  with  ma- 
nufactured goods,  and  carried  on  by  a  separate  class 
of  merchants,  commenced  in  Glasgow  at  this  period. 
It  was  confined  for  some  time  to  a  few  houses,  and  ita 
growth  was  slow;  the  market  for  West  India  com- 
modities being  limited  to  the  coVisumption  of  the 
surrounding  dutrict,  and  to  occasional  sales  of  small 
parcels  of  sugar  and  rum  to  Ireland.  In  the  year 
1775,  the  imports  of  West  Indian  produce  into  the 
Clyde  were  as  follows  &-p-sugar,  4621  hhds.  and  691 
tierces ;  r(lm>  1154  puncheons  and  198  hhds. ;  cot- 
ton, 503  bags. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  wealth  and  population  of 
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G\atag99.  this  part  of  the  country  increased,  and  with  these 
^die  means  of  consuming  West  India  commoditteSy 
the  traffic  which  the  merchants  of  Glasgow  carried 
on  with  the  planters  increased  also. 

The  war  of  1793  having  given  to  Britain  the  co« 
lonies  of  the  other  European  states,  and*  for  a  time» 
the  exclusive  access  to  the  markets  in  which  their 
products  were  to  be  sold,  the  merchants  of  Glasgow 
availed  themselves  of  their  favourable  situation  for 
carrying  on  this  trade,  and  got  possession  of  a  large 
share  of  the  business.  In  Uiis  commerce  consider- 
able fortunes  were  made,  and  Glasgow  having  be* 
come  a  more  known  and  established  medium  for  sup- 
plying West  India  commodities  to  the  Continent, 
an  extension  of  her  general  West  India  trade  has  been 
the  effect.  This  will  probably  continue  after  the  mo- 
nopoly from  the  temporary  possession  of  the  foreign 
cou>mes  has  been  done  away.  The  imports  of  West 
India  products  into  the  Clyde,  for  the  years  1812, 
1813,  1814,  and  1819,  were  as  follows  i 
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Eaft  India 
Tradci 


Sugars* 
Hogsheads, 
Tierces, 
Barrels, 
Boxes, 


1812. 
28,862 
2,543 
5,868 
.   100 


Rum^^^amaicOm 
Puncheons,  2,346 

Hogsheads,        -         53 

Leeward  Islands. 
Puncheons,      -      4,690 
Hogsheads,        -         44 

Coffee* 
Casks,        -  5,025 

Barrels,         -  928 

Bags,  -         7,927 


1813. 
36,037 
4,03S 
7,248 
2,660 

5,265 
141 

7,567 
23 

12,325 

5,384 

35,823 


1814. 
40,004 
3,712 
6,282 
8,703 

4,030 
150 

7,410 
69 

16,251 

8,107 

5a,237 


1819* 
24,256 
1,142 
1,368 
bags,  4,603 

3,645 
279 

1,651 
110 

3,240 

575 
9,U8 


Soon  after  Parliament  had  laid  open  the  trade  to 
the  countries  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Glasgow  entered  largely  into  the  business. 
This  new  branch,  when  freed,  as  it  must  soon  be, 
from  every  renuuning  restriction,  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  we  have  ever  possessed.  It  is 
impossible,  indeed,  to  form  even  a  conjecture  of  what 
may  be  the  results  to  our  commerce,  and  the  spring 
to  our  industry,  from  a  free  intercourse  with  the 
countries  lying  asound  the  Indian  seas — rich  in  na- 
tural productions  and  works  of  art,  and  containing  a 
population  of  more  than  four  hundred  millions.  Al- 
ready we  have  found  in  these  countries  » growing 
sale  for  «ur  manufactures,  and,  what  is  most  extraor- 
dinary, for.  our  muslins  «id  other  cotton  goods.  Such 
is  the  powerof  our  mechanical  contrivances,  it  would 
appear,  that  we  are  enabled  to  bring  the  cotton  wool 
from  India,  to  work  it  up  here,  and  sell  the  cloth 
again  in  that  country,  at  a  price  below  that  at  which 
the  natives,  with  all  the  advantages  of  cheap  labour, 
and  unexam\)led  manual  skill,  can  produce  it. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Glasgow  for  the  last  few 
years  has  suffered,  no  less  than  her  manufactures, 
from  the  want  of  market,  and  proceeding  from  the 


same  cause— the  disability  of  the  country  to  purchase  GiMgow. 
and  consume  the  commodities  imported.  ^^^^^ 

The  extension  of  the  town„and  the  increase  of  the  Extenaon 
population  of  Glasgow,  within  the  last  forty  years,  is^i'the  aty. 
almost  unexampled.  The  whole  of  what  is  called 
the  New  Town,  the  extensive  suburbs  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  called  Lauriestown,  Hutchisontown, 
and  Trades'  Town,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  large 
and  very  populous  suburbs  of  Calton  and  Bridgeton, 
have  been  built  within  that  period..  During  the  sam# 
time,  too,  the  following  public  buildings  have  been 
erected,  which,  independently  of  the  particular  pur* 
poses  to  which  they  are  applicable,  have  contributed 
to  the  ornament  and  beauty  of  the  city ; 

The  Royal  Infirmary,  the  Trades*  Hall,  and  the 
Assembly  and  Concert  Rooms,  from  designs  fumishi» 
ed  by  Messrs  Robert  and  James  Adam. 

Hutchison's  Hospital,  the  Theatre,  and  St  John's 
Church,  from  designs  by  Mr  David  HamHtoa. 

The  Hunterian  Museum,  St  Geom's  Church,  the 
Court-Houses  and  Prison,,  and  the  Lunatic  Asylum, 
from  designs  by  Mr  William  Stark. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Chapel^  from  a  design  by  Mr 
James  Gillespie.^ 

Besides  these  public  buildings  for  useful  purposes, 
an  Obelisk,  14£  feet  high,  was,  in  1806,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Lord  Nelson. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  former  article,  seve-  Uiiifenity 
ral  alterations  have  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  u^  <><l>cr 
University.  The  Hunterian  Museum,  b«qneathedj?^^- 
to  it  by  the  late  Dr  William  Hunter,  an  acquisition 
of  great  yalue  and  importance,  has  been  moved  to 
Glasgow.  A  Professorship  in  Natural  History  has 
been  instituted,  and  the  former  Lectureshins  in  Che- 
mistry.  Botany,  Midwifery,  and  Surgery,  have  been 
converted  into  Professorships.  Since  the  building 
of  the  Infirmary,  the  Ci^lege  of  Glasgow  has  been 
regularly  rising  into  name  as  a  medical  seminary, 
and  the  number  of  medical  students  yearly  increas- 
ing. Indeed,  the  increase  of  students  m  all  the 
classes  has  been  great,  and  has  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  the  town.  The  number  at  the  time  our 
former  article  was  written  was  500,  and,  in  the  last 
session  (1819-20),  it  had  risen  to  l^ei*. 

Besides  the  additional  provbions  for  htstruction 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  University,  several 
institutions  for  education  and  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  have  been  founded. 

In  the  Andersonian  Institution,  founded  by  the 
late  Professor  Anderson  in  1795,  in  which  popular 
lectures  upon  Natural  Philosophy,  upon  Chemistry, 
upon  Mechanics,  *  and  upon  Anatomy,  are  given. 
An  .\stronomical  Society  has  been  formed,  an  Ob- 
servatory built  on  Garnet  Hill,  and  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  instruments  purchased.  A  Botanic 
Garden,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  containing  six  acres  of  ground,  has  been  laid 
out;  the  ex  pence  of  which  is  defrayed  by  private 
subscription,  along  with  a  contribution  from  the 
funds  of  the  university.  Three  public  libraries  have 
been  founded, — Stirling's  Librarjr,  the  Roberuonian 


*  An  account  of  the  Lectures  upon  Mechanics  will  be  foundin  our  Article  on  the  Cottox  Manuxac* 
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fiUa^m.  Libraryi  and  the  Glasgow  Public  Librarv.  The  first 
was  an  endowment  by  the  late  Mr  Walter  Stirling^ 
and  has  a  rerenue,  indudtng  contributions,  of  about 
L.  200  a  yean  As  some  further  criterion  of  the  dis« 
position  for  information  in  the  inhabitants  of  Glas* 
gow  at  the  present  period^  it  may  be  proper  to  note, 
that  there  are  above  forty  booksellers'  shops  in  the 
town,  and  that  nine  newspapers  are  published  every 
week. 

Hie  Police  Establishment  of  Glasgow,  for  watch- 
ingy  lighting,  and  cleaning  the  streets,  is  extremdy 
well  adapted  to  its  end,  and  conducted  with  great 
economy,  the  whole  expence  being  defrayed  mm  a 
tax  of  5  per  cent  on  the  house  rents.  The  manage- 
ment  is  vested  in  the  Magistrates,  and  twenty-four 
Commissioners  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  by  ballot. 
'*  These  Commissioners  hold  stated  weekly  and 
quarterly  boards,  while  numerous  committees  watch 
over  the  particular  concerns  of  every  department." 
-The  executive  body  acting  under  them  consists  of 
a  Master  of  Police,  nineteen  officers,  eighty  watch- 
men, twenty  patrole,  and  sixteen  scavengers. 

There  is  a  separate  Police  establishment,  with  a 
board  of  Commissioners,  a  Master  of  Police,  and 
complement  of  officers  and  watchmen,  for  the  sub- 
urbs of  Gorbals,  Laurieston,  &c.  lying  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  progressive  popula- 
tion of  Glasgow,  from  the  earliest  time  we  have  any 
account  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants : 

In  the  year  1560  their  numbers  amounted  to  4500 


1660 

14678 

1688 

11948 

1708 

12766 

1712 

18882 

1740 

17084 

1755 

28586 

]768 

28800 

1780 

42882 

1785 

45889 

1791 

66578 

1801 

88769 

1811 

110460 

1820 

.   147197* 

A  view  of  the  progress  of  Glasgow  from  time  to 
time  may  be  affofded,  from  a  statement  of  some 
other  circumstances  connected  with  its  situation^ 
which  will  serve  to  mark,  in  some  degree,  the  state 
of  its  inhabitants  at  these  periods. 
.  The  rental  4i£  the  houses,  and  of  the  places  of  bu- 
siness within  the  royalty,  was, 


In  1712,  L.  7,840 
1778,  86,706 
1808,         81,484 


In  1810, 
1815, 
1820, 


L.194>753 
240,28S 
286,540 1 


The  following  taxes  were  levied  on  the  inhabitants 
living  within  the  royalty : 


Pirapertf  and  laeoine  Tax. 

In  1806-7>     L.  56098     8     0     .  L.20648  1  5^ 

1810-11,        56775  15     3     .      22964  18  3 

1815-16,        667S5     8     6     .       81180  12  lOj 

1819-20,        00000     0     0     .       30585  5  10}  t 

llie  sum  raised  in  Glasgow  for  the  maintenance  of  Fund  for 
the  |KK>r  is  assessed  upon  the  supposed  pn^ieity  P*up«*- 
and  mcome  of  the  inhabitants  residing  whhin  the 
royalty,  and  the  valuation  of  these  is  made  up  by  a 
jury  of  fifteen  citizens,  appointed  annually.     Pro- 
perty belonging  to  an  inhabitant,  if  lying  out  of  the 
royalty,  is  not  included  in  the  sum  to  be  assessed ; 
and  the  amount  of  each  individual's  estimated  wealth 
or  income  is  taken  below  what  is  thought  to  be  its 
real  value ;  the  attention  of  the  assessors  being  prin- 
cipally directed  to  maintain  the  relative  proportions 
to  be  paid  by  the  parties*    No  person  whose  valued 
property  is  under  L.  800  is  included  in  the  ansros 
ment. 

The  assessment  for  the  poor  in  ftrh.  too 

1785  was  L.  1,092,  levied  on  L.2,096,600,  at  ls.2}4. 
1795       •       8,887i  2,540,200,  .  2    8 

1805       .       5,265,  .  4,857>250,  •  2    5 

1815  9>940,  •  6,447,900,  .  8    1 

1820      •     18,120,  6,174,400,  .4   8$ 

There  i^,  in  the  information  given  in  this  fable, 
matter  for  the  consideration  of  Uie  political  econo- 
mist. From  1785  to  1820,  the  assessment  for  the 
poor  advanced  from  L.1092  to  L.  18,120,  and  the 
rate,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  wealth  of 
the  town  within  that  period,  from  Is.  2^d.  to  4a.  8d. 
per  L.  100.  And,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  great 
proportion  of  the  increase  of  the  population  of  Glas- 
gow, which  took  place  within  this  time,  as  shown  m 
the  population  tables,  was  in  those  parts  of  the  town 
lying  without  the  royalty,  the  poor  of  which  receive 
nothing  from  this  fund. 

The  assessment  of  1819  and  1820,  amounting  to 
L.  18,120,  was  levied  from  2759  persons,  whose  aa- 
sessable  property  was  valued  at  L.  6,174,400*  We 
give  the  particulara  of  this  assessment,  aa  an  impmt- 
ant  document  in  an  account  of  Glasgow,  to  show  in 
what  proportions  the  valued  wealth  of  the  inhabit* 
anU,  hving  within  the  royalty  at  the  time,  was  dia* 
tributed  among  them. 


*  Sec  Enumeration  of  the  Inhabitants  ofGUugottt  with  Statistical  Taides,  by  James  Cleland,  Supertnteiui^ 
ent  of  Public  Works  for  the  City.    Printed  for  uie  Magistraties  in  1820. 
t  Ibid. 
t  Ibid. 
§  Ibid. 
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SUteof 
Manneri. 


Penons 

Sum 

Penont 

Sum 

Pcnoot 

Smn 

Pertooi 

PenoDt 

Smn 

GlMgOW 

il 
Gloiicettir 

AMMBed. 

AwMBcd  on* 

AMMWd. 

AitcM6d  on* 

AMKd. 

Amnedoo. 

AMcned. 

AjMned  on. 

iVi»wcd 

AMMMdOD. 

771 

L.300 

1 

Lh1600 

2 

L.5500 

7 

L.  18,000 

1 

L.  26,000 

•Dure. 

S 

400 

1 

1800 

62 

6000 

8 

14,000 

1 

28,000 

43 

500 

208 

2000 

1 

6500 

13 

15,000 

2 

80,000 

• 

542 

600 

58 

2500 

87 

7000 

8 

16,000 

1 

81,000 

16 

700 

1 

2700 

89 

8000 

1 

17,000 

1 

82,000 

4 

800 

137 

8000 

1 

8500 

6 

18,000 

1 

84,000 

6 

900 

15 

8500 

15 

9000 

12 

20>000 

1 

35,000 

S30 

1000 

81 

4000 

84 

10,000 

2 

22,000 

1 

87>000 

• 

10 

1200 

12 

4500 

2 

11,000 

4 

24,000 

2 

40,000 

1 

1300 

75 

5000 

24 

12,000 

1 

25,000 

2    • 

60,000 

157 

1500 

^-* 

— 

.* 

589 

+ 

217 

+ 

57 

+ 

18=: 

2759* 

1888 

+ 

It  will  be  obseryed,  that  the  highest  sum  aasessed 
in  the  above  table  is  L.  60,000,  but  there  are  many 
people  in  Glasgow  whose  fortunes  are  sreatly  above 
this  sum,  and  some  who  are  possessed  of  three  or 
four  times  its  amount.  A  gentleman  who  died  last 
year  left  above  L.  300,000,  made  in  the  cotton  ma« 
nufacture. 

In  an  account  of  the  progress  of  Glasgow,  it  may 
be  proper  to  take  some  notice  of  the  eflfect  produc- 
ed on  manners,  by  the  great  increase  of  its  popula* 
tion,  and  the  employment  of  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  it,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  in  large  fac- 
tories. Although  the  injurious  influence  of  these 
circumstances  on  the  moral  feeling  and  habits  of  the 
lower  orders  has  been  great,  wc  do  not  think  they 
have  yet  suffered  so  much  as  the  people  of  the  larg* 
er  manufacturing  communities  of  England ;  and  we 
can  only  attribute  this  to  the  greater  attention  that 
is  still  bestowed  here  upon  the  education  of  this  por- 
tion of  society.  But  the  progress  of  demoralization, 
latterly,  has  been  greatly  accelerated ;  and  this,  we 
think,  is  a  consequence  of  the  reduced  and  wretch- 
ed circumstances  of  the  operative  class,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  causes  we  have  before  men- 
tioned. By  Mr  Cleland's  Tables,  the  number  of 
delinquents,  incarcerated  in  the  jail  of  Glasgow,  in 
the  year  1815,  was  944.  In  1819,  the  number  was 
1828.  The  average  number  of  prisoners  in  bride- 
well, for  the  ^ear  1810,  was  90,  while  the  average 
number  in  1819  was  220. 

In  reviewing  the  circumstances  of  a  large  manu- 
fkcturing  community,  this  melancholy  consideration 
forces  itself  on  the  mind — that  the  discoveries  in 
mechanics,  and  improvements  in  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  production,  intended  by  nature  to  increase 
the  sum  of  man's  comforts,  should,  in  the  way  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world  are  conducted,  terminate  always  in 
lowering  his  condition.  The  end  seems  to  be  every 
where  sacrificed  to  the  means ;  and  we  find  manufac- 
tures valued,  not  as  they  enable  those  employed  in 
them  to  add  to  the  amount  of  their  enjoyments, 
but  as  they  serve  to  increase  the  general  revenue  of 
the  country.  (t.  x.) 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE,  one  of  the  English  BounUrict 
counties  on  the  western  side  of  the  kingdom.  On*>^  Extent 
the  north-east  it  is  bounded  by  Warwickshire ;  on 
the  north-west  by  Worcestershire ;  Oxfordshire  and 
Berkshire  bound  it  on  the  east ;  Wilts  and  Somerset 
on  the  south ;  and  Hereford  and  Monmouth  on  the 
west.  The  greatest  length  is  70  miles,  and  the 
sreatest  breadth  S5.  Its  area  is  1718  square  miles 
(including  its  rivers),  or  1,099,520  acres. 

By  the  census  of^l801,  the  number  of  inhabiUnts  Popuhuioo. 
appeared  to  be  250,809;  and,  in  1811,  was  found 
to  be  285,514;  of  these  141,920  lived  in  the  ciUes, 
or  in  those  towns  and  large  villages  which  contained 
upwards  of  1000  souls.    In  this  enumeration  the  - 
city  of  Bristol  is  included;  for,  though  it  is  a  county  citkf. 
of  itself,  and  though  a  part  of  it  stands  within  the 
county  of  Somerset,  yet,  in  the  two  last  Parliamen- 
tary surveys,  it  is  considered  a  part  of  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  within  which  division  the  greater  portion 
of  it  is  situated.     The  most  considerable  places,  and 
theur  population,  are  the  following ; 


Bristol, 

Gloucester, 

Cheltenham, 

Stroud, 

Tewkesbury, 

Bisley, 

Cirencester, 


76,433|Minchin  Hampton,  8,246 
8,28o|Paiuswick,         -       8,201 


8,825  Horsley, 
5,821  Dursley, 
4,820  Newent, 
4,757  Tetbury , 
4,540 


2,925 
2,580 
2,538 
2,533 


The  other  towns,  viz.  King's  Stanley,  Colford,  Wat- 
ton  under  Edge,  Fairford,  Marshfield,  Wiochcomb, 
Chipping-Sodbury,  Stow  on  the  Wold,  and  Thorn- 
bury,  contain  each  from  1000  to  2000  inhabitants. 

The  city  of  Bristol  being  accurately  described 
in  the  Encyclopadia,  we  refer  to  that  article,  and 
merely  add,  that,  since  the  publication  of  that  work, 
a  vast  improvement  has  been  made  on  the  port. 
The  river  Avon,  which  was  formerly  nearly  dry 
at  low  water,  has  been  converted  into  a  floating 
dock ;  so  that  the  sharper  built  ships,  which  could 
not  approach  to  the  city,  can  now  lie  at  the  wharfs 
afloat  at  all  times.    Several  docks  have  been  con- 


*  See  Enumeration  of  the  InhMiants  of  Glasgow,  with  Statistical  Tables^  by  James  Cleland. 
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Glooc^ter-  gtructedi  and  a  new  canal  formed,  over  which  are 
Bhire.  liandsome  iron  bridges.  The  enormous  expence  of 
these  works  was  almost  wholly  defrayed  by  the  citi- 
zens ;  and  though  the  tolls  produce  but  slight  diW« 
dends  on  the  capital,  they  have  added  to  the  facili- 
ties of  the  navigationi  and  have  increased  the  beauty 
of  the  environs. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  tliis  county  centres  al- 
most wholly  in  Bristol,  as  Gloucester,  from  the  dif- 
ficult navigation  of  the  Severn,  has  but  a  small  share 
of  it.  The  principal  trade  is  to  the  West  India 
islands,  where  the  rich  capitalists  of  Bristol  have 
cither  plantations  of  their  own,  or  such  mortgages  on 
those  of  others,  as  secure  to  this  port  a  large  supply 
of  all  tropical  productions.  A  considerable  braoch 
of  commerce  is  the  importation  of  Merino  wool  from 
Spain^  which  induces  the  clothiers  of  Wiltshire  and 
Gloucestershire  to  depend  on  this  market  for  the 
supply  of  their  raw  material* 

Wiih  some  parts  of  North  America  the  direct  in- 
tercourse is  considerable;  and  the  commerce  with 
the  Baltic,  with  the  Elbe,  and  with  Holland,  as  well 
as  with  the  ports  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy, 
though  less  than  that  of  Liverpool,  is  next  in  order 
after  thai  port.  The  slave  trade  was  once  carried 
on  from  hence  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but,  to  the 
honour  of  the  Bristol  merchants,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  they  had  relinquished  all  participa- 
tion in  it,  long  before  that  infamous  traffic  was  abo^ 
lit»hed  by  the  Legislature. 

The  internal  trade  of  this  county  is,  however,  by 
far  the  most  important.  By  the  River  Severn,  which 
passes  through  it,  it  is  enabled  to  maintain  a  regular  in- 
tercourse with  the  potteries  and  glass  manufactories  of 
Worcestershire  and  Staffordshire;  with  the  salt  works 
of  Droitwich ;  and  with  those  parts  of  Warwickshire, 
Staffordshire,  and  Shropshire,  which  furnish  the 
heavy  iron  goods  that  would  not  bear  the  expence  of 
land-carriage.  Though  the  Severn  is  only  navigable 
for  flat-bottomed  vessels,  and  for  those  only  at  spring 
tides,  yet  the  craft  on  that  river  is  very  considera- 
ble ;  and  at  Stourport  there  is  a  connection  with  all 
the  numerous  canals  that  traverse  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom.  Besides  the  river  Severn,  the  Wye  is  na- 
vigable for  small  crafl  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  its  mouth,  and  facilitates  the  commercial  inter-* 
course  with  Monmouthshire  and  Herefordshire. 

Several  navigable  canals  have  been  constructed 
in  this  county  with  the  view  of  promoting  its  internal 
communication.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
the  Thames  and  Severn  canal,  which  communicates 
wiih  the  latter  river  through  the  Stroud  canal,  and 
with  the  former  river  at  the  town  of  LechUde.  It 
was  begun  in  1783,  and  finished  in  ten  years.  The 
summit  level  is  241  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Stroud 
canal,  and  ISO  feet  above  the  river  Thames  at  the 
place  of  its  junction.  These  rises  of  level  are*  sur- 
mounted by  locks,  admirably  contrived  and  execut* 
ed  ;  and  in  one  place  it  passes  under  the  park  of  Lord 
Bathurst,  through  Sapperton  tunnel,  and,  after  be- 
ing buried  for  the  distance  of  two  miles  and  five 
furlongs^  again  emerges  near  Cirencester.  The 
tunnel  is  lined  with  masonr}',  arched  above,  and  at 
the  bottom  has  an  inverted  arch,  except  in  some 
very  few  places,  where,  passing  through  a  solid  rock, 
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that  expence  has  been  spared.  The  breadth  of  the 
canal  is  4:B  feet  at  the  top,  and  SO  feet  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  it  is  constructed  for  barsei,  adapted  to  the 
locks  on  the  river  Thames,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
canal.  Tlie  barges  are  12  feet  wide,  from  70  to  80 
feet  long,  when  loaded,  carry  70  tons,  and  draw 
about  four  feet  of  water.  This  work  has,  however, 
been  more  splendid  than  beneficml.  The  expence 
of  its  construction  exceeded  L.  250^000,  and  the 
tolls  are  scarcely  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expence  of  the  necessary  repairs.  In  fact,  it  con- 
nects two  rivers,  the  navigation  of  both  of  which  is 
bad ;  but  especially  that  of  the  Thames,  which,  be* 
fore  it  reaches  Oxford,  is  subject  to  great  expence 
in  horses  to  draw  the  barges,  which  has  many  shal- 
lows where  the  vessels  must  be  lightened  to  pass 
over  them,  and  is  liable  to  frequent  impediments, 
sometimes  from  a  scarcity  of  water,  and  sometimes 
from  inundations.  The  trade  which  once  passed 
through  this  canal  has  been  diminished  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  Kennet  and  Avon,  which  forms  a  better 
medium  for  the  transit  of  goods  from  Bristol  or 
Gloucester  to  London. 

A  canal,  called  the  Berkley  Canal,  parallel  to  the 
River  Severn,  but  which,  by  avoiding  its  sinuosities, 
shortens  the  navigation  20  miles,  was  begun  in  179^* 
Though  a  valuable  improvement,  it  languished  many 
years,  and  is  yet  scarcely  completed.  The  Hereford 
and  Gloucester  canal,  designed  to  connect  those  two 
cities,  passes  near  Boyce  through  a  tunnel  one  mile 
and  a  quarter  in  length,  between  the  Severn  and 
Ledbury,  to  which  place,  a  distance  of  17  miles,  the 
rise  is  183  feet. 

The  mineral  riches  of  this  county  are  almost  wholly  MjoenJ 
confined  to  iron ;  for  though  veins  of  lead  exist  at  Pioductwu. 
Sodbury,  Deynton,  and  other  places,  they  are  not 
sufficiently  productive  of  ore  to  induce  the  working 
of  them.    Iron  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the 
county ;  but  the  principal  forges  are  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  Severn,  near  Lydneyy  in  the  fo- 
rest of  Dean ;  where  both  charcoal  and  coal  are  »• 
bundantly  produced.    On  both  sides  of  the  Severn 
coal  is  worked  to  a  considerable  extent.    The  fo- 
rest of  Dean  contains  upwards  of  120  coal  pits,  from 
whence  the  city  of  Gloucester  and  its  vicinity  is  sup- 
plied with  that   necessary.      At  Kingswood,  near 
Bristol,  there  are  considerable  veins,  but  being  at  a 
great  depth,  the  proprietors  can  scarcely  compete 
with  the  miners  of  Monmouthshire,  tliough  by  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  the  coab  of  Kings* 
wood  are  preferred  to  those  brought  by  water  from 
Newport.     The  mineral  springs  in  tliis  county,  at 
Clifton,  at  Cheltenham,  at  Stow  on  the  Wold,  and 
at  Bourton  on  the  Water,  are  well  known,  and  the 
two  former  places,  as  well  by  their  natural  beauties 
as  by  their  medicinal  waters,  attcact  considerable 
numbers  of  occasional  visitors,  who  there  find  all 
those  accommodations  which  the  best  watering-places 
can  afford.    No  part  of  the  kingdom  produces  better 
or  more  abundant  stone  than  is  raised  from  the  quar- 
ries of  Gloucestershire.  Limestone  of  excellent  qua- 
lity extends  from  Cromhall  south-east  to  Sodbury ; 
and  south-west  to  Aust- Cliff ;  and  the  rocks  of  Clif- 
ton yield  an  excellent  stone,  from  which  much  lime 
is  made,  both  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  ex- 
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QkmeMttf.  portation  to  the  West  Indies.    Freestone  is  found 
^y*^     on  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  near  Lidney  some  grit« 
stones  are  raised^  which  are  adapted  by  the  mill- 
wrights  to  their  purposes. 

Gloucestershire  is  one  o*f  the  chief  manufactur- 
ing counties,  and  though  a  greater  progress  has 
been  made  of  late  years  in  the  northern  ones  of 
Lancaster  and  York,  it  is  still  very  much  distinguish- 
ed in  this  particular.  The  woollen  manufacture  has 
been  long  established^  in  what  are  provincially  called 
fhe  Boitomst  a  district  in  the  vallies,  between  the  range 
where  the  Cotswold  Hills,  with  a  less  elevation,  as- 
sume  the  name  of  the  Stroud  Hills.  Between  the 
ranges  of  these  hills  there  are  clear  and  rapid  streams, 
which  supply  the  mills  in  which  the  manufactures 
are  carried  on.  The  principal  seats  of  the  manufac- 
tures are  in  the  thickly  peopled  parishes  of  Bisley, 
Hampton,  Stroud,  Painswick,  Woodcbester,  Horsley, 
Stonehouse,  Stanley,  Uley,  Dursley,  and  Wotton- 
under-Edge.  Almost  the  whole  process  is  now  per- 
formed by  machinery  except  the  weaving.  The 
dyers  in  this  district  are  celebrated  for  their  scarlet, 
but  more  especially  for  their  dark-blue  colours,  the 
excellence  of  which  is  attributed  to  some  peculiar 
properties  in  the  Stroud  water.  The  greater  part  of 
the  cloths  of  this  county. are  dyed  in  the  piece>  not 
in  the  wool.  Those  of  the  superior  quality,  made 
from  Merino  wool,  are  destined  either  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  kingdom,  or  for  the  supplv  of  Rus- 
sia ;  and  some  few  are  exported  to.Amenca.  The 
inferior  kinds,  made  of  the  wool  of  the  Cotswold, 
the  Hereford,  or  the  Southdown  sheep,  are  mostly 
calculated  for  the  markets  of  India  and  China. 
These  are  sent  to  London,  white,  and  the  agents  of 
the ,  East  India  Company  select  such  as  suit  their 
demand,  which  are  dyed  to  the  requisite  colours,  and 
pressed  and  packed  by  their  own  different  trades- 
men in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  Cassimeres  of 
the  best  quality  are  also  made  in  this  district  to  a 
▼ery  considerable  extent. 

In  the  city  of  Gloucester  and  its  vicinity  there  are 
several  considerable  manufactories  of  pins,  which^  mi- 
nute as  is  the  article,  furnish  employment  to  upwards 
of  1500persons.  A  bell  foundeiywasestablished there 
in  1500,  which  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time, 
and  is  a  kind  of  hereditary  occupation  in  a  family  of 
the  name  of  Rudhall,  who  have  carried  it  on  for  the 
last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  during  that  period 
have  cast  several  thousands  of  bells  for  different 
churches. 

The  vicinity  of  Brutol  is  crowded  with  manufac- 
tories of  various  kinds.  The  sugar  refinery  is  very 
considerable,  and  produces  some  of  the  best  kinds 
of  white  sugar.  Glass  of  all  kinds  for  windows  and 
for  domestic  purposes,  is  made  there.  The  copper 
and  brass  manufactures  are  large  establishments. 
Hard  white  soap  is  an  article  of  considerable  im- 
portance: much  is  sent  to  London,  and  a  large 
quantity  exported  to  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
Hats,  leather,  saddlery,  shoes,  white-lead,  gunpow- 
der, earthenware,  salt,  snuff,  and  beer,  are  made  in 
the  city  or  neighbourhood  of  Bristol^  and  form  tibe  ru- 
diments of  its  foreign  trade,  as  well  as  administer  to 
its  domestic  intercourse  with  the  western  counties, 
and  with  Wales. 
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The  agriculture  of  Gloucestershire  partakes  of  GkmeeMer. 
very  different  characters,  according  to  the  elevation      ^^ 
of  Uie  land.    On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  ^^T^JT^ii^^ 
district  of  200,000  acres,  extending  over  the  Cots- o/Shedi?* 
wold  Hills,  is  provinciallv  distinguished  by  the  name  feient  dU. 
of  stone  brash  land.    This  tract  of  country  is  verytEkts. 
undulating,  but  none  of  the  summits  rise  to  a  great 
height,  BO  that  the  whole  is  cultivated.    In  the  in- 
tervals between  the  ridges  of  hills,  there  are  gene- 
rally beautiful  rivulets,  by  which  the  inhabitants  are 
enabled  so  to  irrigate  their  meadows,  as  to  produce 
early  grass  for  their  young  lambs.    The  hills,  what- 
ever be  the  surface,  have  uniformly  a  calcareous  ba- 
sis, which  admirably  adapts  them  for  the  growth'  of 
sainfoin.  In  no  part  of  England  is  that  valuable  grass 
cultivated  to  so  great  an  extent,  or  with  such  boun- 
tiful^ results.    It  has  been  an  article  of  very  ancient 
cultivation,  and  in  this  soil  has  the  property  of  pro- 
ducing hay  for  twenty  successive  years.   It  requires, 
however,  great  care  in  the  first  laying  down,  and 
that  all  other  grasses,  as  well  as  weeds,  be  eradicat- 
ed; after  which,  as  it  draws  its  nourishment  from  a 
great  depth,  it  has  little  or  no  tendency  to  exhaust 
the  soil  on  the  surface.    In  process  of  time  it  be* 
comes  choked  by  other  grasses,  when  the  land  is 
a^^in  returned  to  the  arable  state.    It  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  best  farmers  to  have  one-seventh  part  of 
their  land  constantly  bearing  sainfoin.    The  remain- 
ing six  portions  of  the  farm  are  divided  pretty  near* 
ly  in  equal  proportions  between  turnips,  barley,  clo- 
ver, or  rye-grass,  wheat,  peas,  and  oats.    The  prin- 
cipal dependence  for  producing  fertility  is  the  large 
flocks  of  sheep  which  are  bred  here,  and  which  are 
usually  folded  as  a  dressing  for  the  turnips.    It  is  a 
common  practice  to  pare  the  soil,  and  burn  it,  that 
the  weeds  may  be  destroyed  and  the  ashes  furnish 
manure.    The  crops  of  barley  are  moderately  good. 
Wheat  is  sown  at  very  early  periods,  sometimes  in 
August,  but  it  seldom  produces  even  a  moderate 
crop  if  sowed  later  than  September  or  early  in  Oc- 
tober.   The  average  produce  of  that  grain  does  not 
exceed  sixteen  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  it  is  not  of 
the  best  quality.    The  soil  is  more  congenial  to  the 
production  of  peas  than   to  any  other  crop,  and 
hence  they  form  an  important  article  of  cultivation. 
The  sheep  of  this  district,  for  whose  food,  as  the 
enumeration  of  the  crops  shows,  the  principal  provi- 
sion is  made,  are  of  a  peculiar  breed  without  horns, 
the  wool  rather  long,  and  not  of  a  very  fine  quality. 
They  are  said  to  be  indigenous  to  these  hills,  but 
have  been  of  late  improved  by  crossing  with  other 
races.    The  Southdown  sheep  have  recently  been 
bred  here,  and  are  gradually  acquiring  a  preference, 
as  they  do  wherever  they  are  introduced  on  soils  of 
an  inferior  quality.     Few  parts  of  England  have 
been  more  improved  in  cultivation  within  the  last 
forty  years  than  the  Cotswold  Hills.    They  have, 
however,  in  spite  of  this  improvement,  but  a  cold 
and  barren  appearance,  owing  to  their  being  nearly 
destitute  of  trees,  and  to  the  want  of  verdant  nedges; 
for  the  fences  are  almost  uniformly  stone  walls, 
about  four  feet  and  a  half  in  height.    The  farms  are 
generally  Urge,  from  SOO  to  1200  acres,  and  the 
homesteads,  as  well  as  the  cottages  of  the  labourers, 
being  usually  situated  in  the  v^esy  and,  therefore, 
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Gloucester-  not  in  sight  at  a  distance,  the  face  of  the  country 
^^^^  ^has  a  poor  and  depopulated  Aspect  The  depth  of 
"  the  soil  is  scarcely  more  than  five  inches :  sometimes 

it  is  however  very  tenacious,  but  the  experience  of 
the  natives  has  uught  them,  that  even  the  most 
clayey  soils  do  not  require  frequent  ploughings.  At 
each  ploughing,  considerable  quantities  of  stone- 
rubble  are  brought  to  the  surface. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Cotswold  Hills^  and  in- 
clining to  the  northwards,  the  rich  vales  of  Evesham^ 
Gloucester,  and  Berkley,  are  spread.  The  agricuU 
tural  system  which  is  practised,  though  it  has  some 
variations,  is  generally  similar.  The  Vale  of  Eves- 
ham, a  considerable  part  of  which  is  in  Worcester- 
shire, is  watered  by  the  River  Avon,  and  is  highly 
productive  in  corn,  pasture,  and  fruits.  On  the  ara- 
ble lands,  the  most  general  rotation  is  a  clean  fallow; 
then  barley  or  oats ;  next  beans  or  clover ;  and,  last- 
ly, wheat.  The  wheat  is  generally  sown  in  Novem- 
ber or  December,  the  produce  is  commonly  abun- 
dant, and  the  grain  is  of  the  best  quality.  The  dis- 
trict is  well  wooded.  The  hedge  rows  are  filled  with 
elm,  oak,  ash,  and  maple  trees,  and  the  apple  and 
pear  trees  are  abundantly  scattered  in  the  fields,  as 
well  as  in  large  orchards,  near  the  villages.  Cider 
and  perry  form  very  valuable  portions  of  the  pro- 
duce of  each  farm.  The  proportion  of  arable  land  is 
small ;  the  rich  pastures  feed  numerous  cows ;  and 
butter  and  cheese  are  the  articles  on  which  many 
farmers  almost  wholly  depend. 

The  vale  of  Gloucester  is  in  the  form  of  an  arch, 
of  which  the  river  Severn  forms  the  chord.  It  is 
protected  from  the  cold  northerly  and  easterly  winds 
by  the  Cotswold  and  Stroud  hills,  and  hence  is  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  fruit  trees.  Though  there 
are  now  no  vineyards,  William  of  Malmsbury,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  said,  ''  No  county  in  England  has 
more  numerous  or  richer  vineyards ;  or  which  yields 
grapes  more  abundantly  or  of  better  flavour,  as  the 
wine  is  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  France  in  sweet- 
ness." The  apple  and  pe&r  trees  of  the  district 
yield,  however,  most  profusely,  liquors  which,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  inhabitants,  are  far  preferable  to 
any  wine  from  foreign  countries.  The  soil  of  this 
vale  is  generally  of  a  rich  sandy  loam,  on  a  very  re- 
tentive and  tenacious  subsoil  of  clay.  Fallowing  is 
deemed  indispensable  on  all  the  arable  lands,  which 
are  thrown  in  very  higli  ridges,  about  eight  yards  in 
breadth,  with  furrows  between  them,  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty  inches  deep.  Barley,  oats,  clover, 
beans,  and  wheat,  yield  most  abundant  crops,  and 
of  the  best  quality.  The  greater  part  of  the  land 
is,  however,  in  permanent  pasture,  receiving  no 
other  manure  than  the  feces  of  the  cattle  that 
are  grazed  on  It;  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
rich  sediment  deposited  by  occasional  inundations. 
The  meadows  feed  numberless  cows,  and  the  dairies, 
besides  the  cheese,  whose  name  is  derived  from  this 
county,  furnish  large  quantities  of  butter,  fatten 
many  calves,  and^  with  the  whey  and  butter-milk, 
rear  and  fatten  great  numbers  of  swine.  The  swine 
are  of  a  peculiarly  large  breed,  and  the  market  for 
them  at  Gloucester  is  by  faf  the  most  considerable 
In  the  kingdom.  The  fattening  of  them  does  not, 
however,  wholly  depend  on  the  dairy,  but  large 
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quantities  of  oil-cake  are  applied  to  that  putpose. 
The  cheese  denominated  Gloucester  has  long  en- 
joyed great  celebrity  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It 
is  usually  made  in  the  summer  months,  from  May  to 
October,  inclusive.  The  number  of  cows  belonging 
to  individuals  seldom  exceed  from  thirty  to  forty. 
The  uniformity  of  the  quality  is  such,  that  the  fac* 
tors,  who  are  the  middle  men,  contract  for  the  whole 
produce  of  the  dairies  without  examining  them, 
knowing  the  value  of  the  cheese  from  the  quality  oi 
the  land  on  which  the  cows  are  pastured. 

The  vale  of  Berkley  is  separated  from  that  of  Glou* 
cester  by  a  natural  intersection,  and,  like  it,  is 
bounded  to  the  westward  by  the  river  Severn.  Its 
surface  is  more  irregular,  but  though  the  undulations 
are  numerous,  they  are  not  excessive.  The  hills  are 
,  hung  with  beech  trees,  and  the  face  of  the  district 
is  both  rich  and  picturesque  The  soil  is  uniformly 
fertile  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree.  Nearly  the 
whole  is  rich  pasture  or  orchard,  and  the  arable  land 
does  not  form  one-seventh  part  of  the  valley.  The 
soil  is  a  rich  fat  loam,  occasionally  mixed  with  a 
prolific  clay,  and  generally  resting  on  a  retentive 
subsoil.  The  dairy  farms  are  of  smaller  extent  than 
in  the  adjoining  vale,  but  they  far  excel  them  in  the 
proportionate  quantity  of  the  cheese  they  yield,  and 
the  quality  is  also  much  superior.  The  cheese,  com* 
monly  denominated  double  Gloucester f  is  almost 
wholly  made  in  the  vale  of  Berkley,  and  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  is  known  by  that  name.  It  is  usually  made 
in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  in  dairies^ 
where,  later  in  the  summer,  a  thinner  kind  is  ma* 
nufactured.  Its  excellence  depends  on  attention  to 
its  management,  as  well  as  on  the  quality  of  the 
l&nd  on  which  the  cattle  are  fed.  The  quantity  of 
cheese  made  in  this  vale  is  about  1200  tons  annual* 
ly,  and  each  cow  is  estimated  to  yield  350  pounds. 

The  western  side  of  the  Severn  is  principidly  oc- 
cupied by  the  forest  of  Dean.  It  abounds  with  ex- 
cellent oak  and  beech  trees,  and  produces  abim-' 
dance  of  cider,  especially  one  kind  called  Stire^ci* 
der,  which  is  highly  valued.  The  forest  formerlj 
contained  49,000  acres,  but  has  been  diminished  by 
several  royal  grants  ;  it  is,  however,  now  a  most  im* 
portant  district  on  account  of  the  large  ship  timber 
which  it  produces.  It  abounds  wttli  coal  and  with 
iron  ore,  and  the  miners  are  regulated  by  peculiar 
courts. 

The  most  remarkable  curiosities  of  this  county 
are  the  Koman  antiquities  at  Woodchester,  which 
have  been  accurately  described  by  that  indefatiga- 
ble antiquary  Lysons ;  the  Roman  roads,  which  tra- 
verse it  in  various  directions ;  the  numerous  antique 
coins  which  have  been  frequently  found  in  the  fields ; 
the  vestiges  of  ancient  fortifications,  and  the  ruins  of 
monastic  edifices. 

This  county  has  long  conferred  the  title  of  Duke 
on  a  member  of  the  royal  family.  It  gives  the  title 
of  Marquis  of  Camden  to  the  family  of  Pratt,  that 
of  Earl  Berkeley  to  the  family  of  Berkeley,  and  that 
of  Baron  Shirebome  to  the  family  of  Dutton.  The 
number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen's  seats  in  this 
county  is  very  considerable.  The  most  renarkable 
are  Badminton,  Duke  of  Beaufort ;  Bamsley  Park, 
Mr  Musgrave;   Batsford   Park,  Lord  Redesdale^ 
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Gloucester.  Berkeley  Castle*  (late)  Lord  Berkeley ;  Blaze  Castle, 
'    laiirc       Mr  Harford ;  Corse  Court,  Mr  Dowdeswell ;  Dod- 

a<,veim««td'ng«;On  P*'^^*^  Mr  Codrington;  Fairford,  Mr  Ray- 
mond Barker ;  Gatcombe  Park,  Mr  David  Ricardo  ; 
High  Meadow  House,  Lord  Gage ;  Highnam  Court, 
Sir  William  Guise;  King's  Weston,  Lord  de  Clif- 
ford; Lydney  Park,  Mr  Bragge  Bathurst;  Miser- 
den  Park,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  -^  Oakley  Grove,  Earl 
Bathurst;  Randcomb  Park,  Bishop  of  Durham; 
Rodborough,  Sir  George  Paul;  Seizin  Court,  Sir 
Charles   Cockerel! ;    Sherborne,  Lord  Sherborne ; 
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Stowell  Park,  Mr  Penrice;  Toddington  Hall,  Mr  Glouoetter- 
Tracy ;  Totworth  Court,  Lord  Ducie  ;  Whitcombe      '^ 
Park,   Sir  WtUlam  Hicks ;  Williamstrip  Park,  Mr  GoTernment. 
Beech. 

See  Rudge's  Gloucestershire, — Marshall's  Rural 
Economif  of  Gloucestershire. — Rudden's  History  of 
Gloucestershire,  —  Bigland's  Gloucestershire.  —  Fo6« 
brook's  Gloucestershire, «—  Lysons's  Gloucestershire 
Antiquities — Brayley  and^Britton^s  Beauttes  ofEng* 
land  and  Wales*  (w.w.) 


GOVERNMENT. 


Nature  of  J  iiB  question  with  respect  to  Government,  is  a  ques- 
the  Inquiry,  tion  about  the  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end.  Not- 
withstanding the  portion  of  discourse  which  has  been 
bestowed  upon  tliis  subject,  it  is  surprising  to  find, 
upon  a  close  inspection,  how  few  of  its  principles  are 
settled.  The  reason  is,  that  the  ends  and  means  have 
not  been  analysed ;  and  it  is  only  a  general  and  undis- 
tinguishing  conception  of  them  which  exists  in  the 
minds  of  the  greater  number  of  men.  So  long  as 
either  remain  in  this  situation,  they  gpive  rise  to  in- 
terminable disputes ;  more  especially  when  the  de- 
iiberation  is- subject,  as  in  this  case,  to  the  strongest 
action  of  personal  interest* 
Object  of  In  a  discourse,  limited  as  the  present,  it  would  be 
thk  Article,  obviously  vain  to  attempt  the  accomplishment  of 
such  a  task,  as  that^  of  the  analysis  we  have  men- 
tioned. The  mode,  however,  in  which  the  opera- 
tion should  be  conducted,  may  perhaps  be  describ- 
ed, and  evidence  enough  exhibited  to  show  in  what 
road  we  must  travel  to  approach  the  point  at  which 
so  many  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  arrive. 


Knd  of  Go- 
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The  end  of  government  has  been  described  in  a 
great  variety  of  expressions.  By  Locke  it  was  said 
to  be  ^'  the  public  good ;"  by  others  it  has  been  de- 
scribed as  being  '*  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  ntunber."  These,  and  equivalent  expres- 
sions, are  just ;  they  are  only  defective  in  as  much 
as  the  particular  ideas  which  they  embrace  are  in- 
distinctly announced;  and  different  combinations 
are  by  means  of  them  raised  in  different  minds,  and 
even  in  the  same  mind  on  different  occasions. 

It  is  immediately  obvious,  that  a  wide  and  diffi- 
cult field  is  opened,  and  that  the  whole  science  of 
human  nature  must  be  explored  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  the  science  of  government.  To  understand  what 
IS  included  in  the  happiness  of  the  greatest  number^ 
we  must  understand  what  is  included  in  the  hi4>pi- 
ness  of  the  individuals  of  whom  it  is  composed. 

That  dissection  of  huknan  nature  which  would  be 
necessary  to  show,  on  proper  evidence,  the  primary 
dements  into  which  huii(ian  happiness  may  be  re- 
solved, it  is  not  compatible  with  the  present  design 
to  undertake.  We  mitst  oontait  ourselves  with  as- 
miming  certain  results. 

We  may  allow,fo(r  example, in  general  terms, that 
the  lot  of  every  human  b^g  la  determined  hj  his 
pains  and  pleasures  ;  and  that  his  happiness  cone- 


sponds  with  the  degree  in  which  lus  pleasures  are 
great,  and  his  pains  are  small. 

Human  pains  and  pleasures  are  derived  from  two 
sources.  They  are  produced  either  by  our  fellow 
men,  or  by  causes  independent  of  other  men. 

We  may  assume  it  as  another  principle,  that  the 
concern  of  government  is  with  the  former  of  these 
two  sources ;  and  that  its  business  is  to  increase  to 
the  utmost  the  pleasures,  and  diminish  to  the  utmost 
the  pains,  whioi  men  derive  from  one  another. 

Of  the  laws  of  nature,  on  which  the  condition  a( 
man  depends,  that  which  is  attended  with  the  great- 
est number  of  consequences,  is  the  necessity  of  la- 
bour for  obtaining  the  means  of  subsistence,  as  well 
as  the  means  of  the  greatest  part  of  our  pleasures. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  the  primary  cause  of  government ; 
for,  if  nature  had  produced  spontaneously  all  the  ob- 
jects which  we  desire,  and  m  sufficient  abundance 
for  the  desires  of  all,  there  would  have  been  no 
source  of  dispute  or  of  injury  among  men;  nor 
would  any  man  have  piossessed  the  means  of  ever 
acquiring  authority  over  another. 

The  results  are  exceedingly  different,  when  nature 
produces  the  objects  of  desire  not  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance for  alL  The  source  of  dispute  is  then  exhaust- 
less  ;  and  every  man  has  the  means  of  acquiring  au- 
thority over  ottiers,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
those  objects  which  he  is  able  to  possess.  In  this 
case,  the  end  to  be  obtained,  through  government 
as  the  means,  would  be,  to  make  that  distribution  of 
the  scanty  materials  of  happiness  which  would  insure 
the  greatest  sum  of  it  in  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity taken  altogether  '^  and  to  prevent  every  indivi- 
dual, or  combination  of  individuals,  from  interfering 
with  that  distribution,  or  making  any  man  to  have 
less  than  his  share. 

An  element  of  great  importance  is  taken  into  the 
calculation,  when  it  is  considered  that  most  of  the 
objects  ot  desire,  and  even  the  means  of  subsistence^ 
are  the  product  of  labour.  The  means  of  insuring 
labour  must,  in  that  case,  be  provided  for  as  the 
foundation  of  aU. 

The  means  for  the  insuring  of  labour  are  of  two 
sorts ;  the  one  made  out  of  the  spatter  of  evil,  the 
other  made  out  of  the  matter  of  good.  Hie  first 
sort  is  oonunooly  denominated  force;  and,  under  ita 
aiqplicatioii,  the  labourers  are  slaves.  This  mode  of 
procuring  labour  we  need  not  consider;  for,  if  the 
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Govcnfloentend  of  govenunent  be  to  produce  the  greatest  hap- 
'  piness  of  the  greatest  number^  that  end  cannot  be 
attained  by  making  the  greatest  number  slaves. 

The  other  mode  of  obtaining  labour  is  by  allure- 
ment^  or  the  advantage  which  it  brings.  If  we  would 
obtain  all  the  objects  of  desire  in  the  greatest  possi- 
ble quantity^  we  must  obtain  labour  in  the  great- 
est possible  quantity;  and,  if  we  would  obtain  labour 
in  the  greatest  possible  quantity,  we  must  raise  the 
advantage  attached  to  labour  to  the  greatest  possible 
height.  It  is  impossible  to  attach  to  labour  a  great- 
er degree  of  advantage  than  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
duct of  labour.  Why  so?.  Because,  if  you  give 
more  to  one  man  than  the  produce  of  his  labour,  you 
can  do  so  only  by  taking  it  away  from  the  produce 
of  some  other  man's  labour.  The  greatest  possible 
happiness  of  society  is,  therefore,  attained  by  insur- 
ing to  every  man  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
the  produce  of  his  labour. 

How  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  For  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  every  man  who  has  not  all  the  objects  of  his 
desire,  has  inducement  to  take  lliem  from  any  other 
man  who  is  weaker  than  himself.  And  how  is  this 
to  be  prevented  ?  One  mode  is  sufficiently  obvious ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  otiier.  It  is 
the  union  of  a  certain  number  of  men,  agreeing  to 
protect  one  another ;  and  the  object  is  best  accom- 
plished when  a  great  number  of  men  combine  toge- 
ther, and  delegate  to  a  small  number  the  power  ne- 
cessary for  protecting  them  all.  This  is  govern- 
ment And  it  thus  appears,  that  it  is  for  the  sake 
of  property  that  government  exists.  • 

With  respect  to  the  end  of  government,  or  that 
for  the  sake  of  which  it  exists,  it  is  not  conceived  to 
be  necessary,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  the  analy- 
sis should  be  carried  any  farther.  What  follows  is 
an  attempt  to  analyze  the  means. 

Two  tJiings  are  here  to  be  considered ;  the  power 
with  which  the  small  number  are  entrusted ;  and  the 
use  which  they  are  to  make  of  it. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  there  is  no  difficulty. 
The  elements,  out  of  which  the  power  of  coercing 
others  is  fabricated,  are  obvious  to  all.  Of  these  we 
shall,  therefore,  not  lengthen  this  article  by  any  ex- 
planation. 

All  the  difficult  questions  of  government  relate  to 
the  means  of  restraining  those,  in  whose  hands  are 
lodged  the  powers  necessary  for  the  protection  of  all, 
from  making  a  bad  use  of  it 

Whatever  would  be  the  temptations  under  which 
individuals  would  lie,  if  there  was  no  government  to 
take  the  objects  of  desire  from  others  weaker  than 
themselves,  under  the  same  temptations  the  members 
of  government  woxdd  lie,  to  take  the  obiects  of  de- 
Mvce  from  the'  members  of  the  community,  if  they 
were  not  prevented  from  doing  ao.  Whatever,  then, 
are  the  reasons  for  establishing  govenunent,  the  very 
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■  same  exactly  are  the  reasotu  for  establiriiiiig  seeuri- 
ties,  that  those  entrusted  with  the  powers  necessary 
for  protecting  others  make  use  of  them  for  that  pur* 
pose  solely,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  taking  from 
the  members  of  the  community  the  objects  of  desire. 

There  are  €taree  modes  in  which  it  may  be  suppo-  Tlu«« 
sed,  tliat  the  powers  of  protecting  the  community  are  sunpW 
capable  of  being  exercised.     The  community  ™ay2^^3 
undertake  the  protection  of  itself,  and  of  its  mem-  G^m. 
bers.     The  powers  of  protection  may  be  placed  in  ment. 
the  hands  of  a  few.    And,  lastly,  they  may  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  an  individual.     The  Many,  the  Few, 
the  One ;  these  varieties  appear  to  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject    It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  any  hands,  or 
combination  of  hands,  in  which  the  powers  of  pro- 
tection can  be  lodged,  which  will  not  fall  under  one 
or  other  of  those  descriptions.    And  these  varieties 
correspond  to  the  three  forms  of  government,  the 
Democratical,  the  Aristocratical,  and  the  Monarchi- 
cal. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  look  somewhat  doeely  at 
each  of  these  forms  in  their  order. 

I.  The  DemocraticaL  It  is  obviously  impos^le.  Of  the  D»- 
that  the  community  in  a  body  can  be  present  to  af-  nMamtkBl 
ford  protection  to  each  of  its  members.  It  must  em^  I^onn* 
ploy  mdividuals  for  that  purpose.  Employing  indi- 
viduals, it  must  choose  them,  it  must  lay  down  tiie 
rules  under  which  they  are  to  act,  and  it  must  pn* 
nish  them,  if  they  act  m  disconformity  to  those  nues. 
In  these  operations  are  included  the  three  great  ope- 
rations of  government.  Administration,  Legislation, 
and -Judicature.  The  community,  to  perform  any  of 
these  operations,  must  be  assembled.  This  circim»- 
stance  alone  seems  to  form  a  condusiTe  objectioii 
against  the  democratical  form.  To '  assemble  Ife 
whole  of  a  community  as  often  as  the  business  of 
government  requires  performance  would  almost  pre- 
dude  the  existence  of  labour ;  hence  the  existence  of 
property;  and  hence  the  existence  of  the  c<»nmunity 
itself. 

There  is  also  another  objection  not  less  condu- 
sTve.  A  whole  community  would  form  a  numerous 
assembly.  But  all  numerous  assemblies  are  essen- 
tially incapable  of  business.  It  is  unnecessary  to  be 
tedious  in  the  proof  of  this  proposition.  In  an  as- 
sembly, every  thing  must  be  done  by  speaking  and 
assenting.  But  where  the  assembly  is  numerous,  so 
many  persons  desire  to  speak^  and  feelings,  by  nm- 
^tual  inflammation,  become  so  violent,  that  calm  and 
effectual  deliberation  is  altogether  impossible. 

It  may  be  taken,  therefore,  as  a  proposition,  from 
which  there  will  be  no  dissent,  that  a  commuiiity  m 
mass  is  ill  adapted  for  the  business  of  goveramait 
There  is  no  prindple  more  in  oonfoimity  with  the 
sentiments  and  the  practice  of  the  -peopbs  than  this. 
The  management  of  the  joint  affiurs  of  any  consider- 
able body  of  the  people  they  never  undertake  for 


*  It  may  be  remarked,  diat  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  thus  arrived  coinddes  exactly  wiA  the 
doctrine  of  Locke :  ''  The  great  and  chief  end,"  says  he,  ^'  of  men's  uniting  into  oommonweal^,  and 
putting  themselves  under  government,  is  the  preservation  of  their  prq>erty.''— i&cMtf  TraUue  otmeetning 
Government,  ch.  ix.  This  the  more  certainly  appears,  when  it  is  considered  that  by  fikrthe  greater  pi^ 
of  injuries  to  person  committed  by  human  beings  are,  hi  «ome  way  gr  otiber^  on  account  of  property. 
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GoretniiMDttfaeinselves.  What  they  uniformly  do  is,  to  choose  a 
certain  number  c£  persons  to  be  the  actors  in  their 
stead.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  common  benefit  dub, 
the  members  choose  a  committee  of  management, 
and  content  themselves  with  a  general  control. 

2.  The  ArUiocraiical.  This  term  applies  to  all 
those  cases,  in  which  the  powers  of  government  are 
held  by  any  number  of  persons  intermediate  between 
a  single  person  and  the  majority.  When  the  num- 
ber is  small,  it  is  common  to  call  the  government  an 
Oligarchy ;  when  it  is  considerable,  to  call  it  an  A- 
ristocracy.  The  cases  are  essentially  the  same ;  be- 
cause the  motives  which  operate  in  both  are  the  same. 
This  is  a  proposition  whidi  carries,  we  think,  its  own 
evidence  along  with  it.  We,  therefore,  assume  it  as 
a  point  which  will  not  be  disputed. 

The  source  of  evil  is  radically  different  in  the  case 
of  aristocracy,  and  that  of  democracy.  The  commu- 
nity cannot  have  an  interest  opposite  to  its  interest. 
To  affirm  this  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
The  community  within  itself,  and  with  respect  to  it* 
self,  can  have  no  sinister  interest.  One  community 
may  intend  the  evO  of  another :  never  its  own.  This 
is  an  indubitable  proposition,  and  one  of  great  im<« 
portance.  It  may  act  wrong  from  mistake.  To  sup* 
pose  that  it  could  from  design,  would  be  to  suppose 
this  absurdity,  that  human  &ings  can  wish  their  own 
misery. 

The  circumstances  from  which  the  inaptitude  of 
the  community  as  a  body  for  the  business  of  govern- 
ment arose,  namely,  the  inconvenience  of  assembling 
them,  and  the  inconvenience  of  their  numbers  when 
assembled,  do  not  necessarily  exist  in  the  case  of  aris- 
tocracy. If  the  number  of  those  who  hold  among 
them  the  powers  of  government  is  so  great,  as  to 
make  it  inconsistent  to  assemble  them,  or  impossible 
for  them  to  deliberate  calmly  when  assembled,  this 
is  only  an  objection  to  so  extended  an  aristocracy, 
and  has  no  application  to  an  aristocracy  not  too  nu- 
merous, when  assembled  for  the  best  exercise  of  de- 
liberation. 

The  question  is,  whether  sudi  an  aristocracy  may 
be  trusted  tqmake  that  use  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment which  is  most  conducive  to  the  end  for  which 
government  exists  ? 

There  may  be  a  strong  presumption,  that  an  aris- 
tocracy, monopolising  me  powers  of  government, 
would  not  possess  intellectual  powers  in  any  yery 
high  perfection.  Intellectual  powers  are  the  off- 
spring of  labour.  But  an  hereditary  aristocracy  are 
deprived  of  the  strongest  motives  to  labour.  The 
greater  part  of  them  will,  therefore,  be  defective  in 
tiiose  powers.  This  is  one  objection,  and  an  import- 
ant one,  though  not  the  greatest. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  reason  for 
which  government  exists  is,  that  one  man,  if  strong- 
er than  anodier,  will  take  from  him  whatever  that 
other  possesses  and  he  desires.  But  if  one  man  will 
do  this,  so  will  severaL  And  if  powers  are  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  nmnber,  called 
an  aristocracy,  powers  whi^  make  them  stronger 
than  the  rest  of  the  community,  they  will  take  from 
the  rest  of  the  oommunhtjr  as  much  as  they  please  of 
the  objects  of  desbre.  They  will,  therefore,  defeat 
the  very  end  for  which  government  was  instituted. 


The  unfitness,  therefore,  of  an  aristocracy  to  be  en-  Goveraxnent- 
trusted  with  ^e  powers  of  government  rests  on  the  ^-^^v*^^ 
basis  of  demonstration. 

3.  The  MonarchicaL    It  will  be  seen,  and  there^Of  the  Mo* 
fore  words  to  make  it  manifest  are  unnecessary,  that,  oArehical 
in  most  respects,  the  monardiical  form  of  govern- ^^'™'* 
ment  agrees  with  the  aristocratical,  and  is  liable  to 
the  same  objections. 

If  government  is  founded  upon  this,  as  a  law  of 
human  nature,  that  a  man,  if  able,  will  take  from 
others  any  thing  which  they  have,  and  which  he  de- 
sires, it  is  sufficiently  evident  that;  when  a  man  is 
called  a  king,  it  does  not  change  his  nature ;  so  that, 
when  he  has  got  power  to  enable  him  to  take  from 
every  man  what  he  pleases,  he  will  take  whatever  he 
pleases.  To  suppose  that  he  will  not,  is  to  affirm 
that  government  is  unnecessary;  and  that  human 
beings  will  abstain  from  injuring  one  another  of 
their  own  accord. 

It  is  very  evident  that  this  reasoning  extends  to 
every  modification  of  the  smaller  number.  When- 
ever the  powers  of  government  are  placed  in  any 
hands  odier  than  those  of  the  community,  whether 
those  of  one  man,  of  a  few,  or  of  several,  those  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature  which  imply  that  govern- 
ment is  at  all  necessary,  imply  that  these  persons 
will  make  use  of  them  to  defeat  the  very  end  for 
which  government  exists. 

One  observation,  however,  suggests  itself.  Al- 
lowing, it  may  be  said,  that  this  deduction  is  perfect, 
and  the  inference  founded  upon  it  indisputable,  it  is 
yet  true,  that,  if  there  were  no  government,  every 
man  would  be  exposed  to  depredation  fr^im  every 
man ;  but,  under  government,  if  an  aristocracy,  he 
is  exposed  to  it  only  from  a  few ;  if  a  monarchy, 
only  from  one. 

This  is  a  highly  important  observation,  and  de- 
serves to  be  minutely  investigated. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that,  if  every  man  is  liable 
to  be  deprived  of  what  he  possesses  at  the  will  of 
every  man  stronger  than  hunself,  the  existence  of 
property  is  impossible ;  and,  if  the  existence  of  pro- 
perty is  impossible,  so  also  is  that  of  labour,  of 
the  means  of  subsistence  for  an  enlarged  community, 
and  hence  of  the  community  itself.  If  the  members 
of  such  a  community  are  liable  to  be  deprived  only 
by  a  few  hundred  men,  the  members  of  an  aristocra- 
cy, it  may  not  be  impossible  to  satiate  tibat  limited 
number  with  a  limitmi  portion  of  the  objects  belong- 
ing to  all.  Allowing  this  view  of  the  subject  to  be 
correct,  it  follows  Suit  the  smaller  llie  number  of 
hands  into  which  the  powers  of  government  are  per- 
mitted to  pass,  the  happier  it  will  be  for  the  commu- 
nity. That  an  oligarchy,  therefore,  is  better  than  an 
aristocracy,  and  a  monarchy  better  than  either. 

This  view  of  the  suligect  deserves  to  be  the  more 
carefully  considered,  that  the  conclusion  to  which  it 
leads  is  the  same  with  that  whidi  has  been  adopted 
and  promulgated  by  some  of  the  most  profound  and 
most  benevolent  mvestigators  of  human  afiairs. 
That  government  hv  one  man,  altogether  unlimited 
and  uncontrolled,  is  better  than  government  by 
any  modification  of  aristocracy,  is  the  celebrated 
opmion  of  Mr  Hobbes,  and  of  the  Frendi  Eamomutt, 
supported  on  reasonings  which  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
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Goveraramttrovert.  Government,  by  the  many,  they  with  rea^ 
son  considered  an  impossibilitv.  They  inferred, 
therefore,  that,  of  all  the  possible  forms  of  govern- 
ment, absolute  monarchy  is  the  best. 

Experience,  if  we  look  only  at  the  outside  of  the 
facts,  appears  to  be  divided  on  this  subject  Absolute 
monarchy,  under  Neros  and  Caligulas,  under  such 
men  as  Emperors  of  Morocco  and  Sultans  of  Tur- 
key, is  the  scourge  of  human  native.  On  the  other 
side^  the  people  of  Denmark^  tired  out  with  the  op- 
pressions of  an  aristocracy,  resolved  that  their  king 
should  be  absolute ;  and,  under  their  absolute  mo- 
narch, are  as  well  governed  as  any  people  in  Europe. 
In  Greece,  notwithstanding  the  defects  of  democra- 
cy, human  nature  ran  a  more  brilliant  career  than  it 
has  ever  done  in  any  other  age  or  country.  As  the 
surface  of  history,  therefore,  affords  no  certain  prin- 
ciple of  decision,  we  must  go  beyond  the  surface, 
and  penetrate  to  the  springs  within. 

Where  it  is  said  that  one  man,  or  a  limited  num- 
ber of  men,  will  soon  be  satiated  with  the  objects  of 
desire,  and  when  they  have  taken  from  the  commu- 
nity what  suffices  to  satiate  them,  will  protect  its 
members  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  remainder,  it  ap- 
pears that  an  important  element  of  the  calculation  is 
left  out.  Human  beings  are  not  a  passive  substance. 
If  human  beings,  in  respect  to  their  rulers,  were  the 
same  as  sheep  in  respect  to  their  shepherd ;  and  if  the 
king,  or  the  aristocracy,  were  as  totally  exempt  from 
all  fear  of  resistance  from  the  people,  and  all  chance 
of  obtaining  more  obedience  from  severity,  as  the 
shepherd  from  the  sheep,  it  does  appear  that  there 
would  be  a  limit  to  the  desire  of  taking  to  one's 
self  the  objects  of  desire.  The  case  will  be  fouhd  to 
be  very  much  altered  when  the  idea  is  taken  into  the 
account  of  the  resistance  to  their  wills  which  one  hu- 
man being  may  expect  from  another,  and  of  that 
perfection  in  obedience  which  fear  alone  can  pro- 
duce. 

That  one  human  being  will  desire  to  render  the 
person  and  property  of  another  subservient  to  his 
pleasures,  notwithstanding  the  pain  or  loss'  of  plea- 
sure which  it  may  occasion  to  that  other  individual, 
is  the  foundation  of  government.  The  desire  of  the 
object  implies  the  desire  of  the  power  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  object  The  desire,  therefore,  of 
that  power  which  is  necessary  to  render  the  persons 
and  properties  of  human  beings  subservient  to  our 
pleasures, '  is  a  grand  governing  law  of  human  na- 
ture. 

What  is  implied  in  that  desire  of  power  ?  and  what 
is  the  extent  to  which  it  carries  the  actions  of  men  ? 
are  the  questions  which  it  is  necessary  to  resolve,  in 
order  to  discover  the  limit  which  nature  has  set  to 
the  desire  of  a  king,  or  an  aristocracy,  to  inflict  evil 
upon  the  community  for  their  own  advantage. 

Power  is  a  means  to  an  end.  The  end  is  every 
thing,  without  exception,  which  the  human  being 
calls  pleasure,  and  Uie  removal  of  pain.  The  grand 
instrument  for  attaining  what  a  man  likes,  is  the 
actions  of  other  men.  Power,  in  its  most  ap- 
propriate signification,  therefore,  means  security  for 
the  conformity  between  the  will  of  one  man  and  the 
acts  of  other  men«    This,  we  presume,  is  not  a  pro- 


position which  will  be  disputed.  The  .master  has 
power  over  his  servant,  beoEuise  when  he  wills  him 
to  do  so  and  so,  in  other  words,  expresses  a  desire 
that  he  would  do  so  and  so,  he  possesses  a  kind  of 
security  that  the  actions  of  the  man  will  correspond 
to  his  desire.  The  general  commands  his  soldiers  to 
perform  certain  operations,  the  king  commands  hia 
subjects  to  act  m  a  certain  manner,  and  their  power 
is  complete  or  not  complete,  in  proportion  as  the 
conformity  is  complete  or  not  complete  between  the 
actions  wUled  and  the  actions  performed.  The  ae* 
tions  of  other  men,  considered  as  means  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  objects  of  our  desire,  are  perfect  or 
imperfect,  in  proportion  as  they  are  or  are  not  cer- 
tainly and  invariably  correspondent  to  our  will. — 
There  is  no  limit,  therefore,  to  the  demand  of  securi- 
ty for  the  perfection  of  that  correspondence.  A 
man  is  never  satisfied  with  a  smaller  degree  if  he  can 
obtain  a  greater.  And  as  there  is  no  man  whatso- 
ever, whose  acts,  in  some  degree  or  another,  in  some 
way  or  another,  more  immediately  or  more  remotdi  j, 
may  not  have  some  influence  as  means  to  our  ends, 
there  is  no  man,  the  conformi^  of  whose  acts  to  our 
will  we  would  not  give  someuiing  to  secure.  The 
demand,  therefore,  of  power  over  the  acts  of  odier 
men  is  really  boundless.  It  is  boundless  in  two  ways; 
boundless  in  the  number  of  persons  to. whom  we 
would  extend  it,  and  boundless  in  its  degree  over  the 
actions  of  each. 

It  would  be  nugatory  to  say,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
plain away  this  important  principle,  that  some  hu- 
man beings  may  be  so  remotely  connected  with  our 
interests,  as  to  make  the  desire  of  a  conformity  be- 
tween our  will  and  their  actions  evanescent.  It  is 
quite  enough  to  assume,  what  nobody  will  deny,  that 
our  desire  of  that  conformity  is  unlimited,  in  respect  to 
all  those  men  whose  actions  can  be  supposed  to  have 
any  influence  on  our  pains  and  pleasures.  With  re- 
spect to  the  rulers  c^  a  communi^,  this  at  least  is 
certain,  that  they  have  a  desire  K>r  the  uniformity 
between  their  wul  and  the  actions  of  every  man  in 
the  community.  And  for  our  present  purpose  this 
is  as  wide  a  field  as  we  need  to  embrace. 

WitB  respect  to  the  conununity,  then,  we  deem  it 
an  established  truth,  that  the  rulers,  one,  or  a  few, 
desire  an  exact  uniformity  between  their  will  and  the 
acts  of  every  member  of  the  community.  It  remains 
for  us  to  inquire  to  what  description  of  acts  it  is  the 
nature  of  this  desire  to  give  existence. 

There  are  two  classes  of  means,  by  which  the  con- 
formity between  the  will  of  one  man  and  the  acts  of 
other  men  may  be  accomplished.  The  one  is  plea- 
sure, the  other  pain. 

With  regard  to  securities  of  the  pleasurable  sort 
for  obtaining  a  conformity  between  one  man's  will 
and  the  acts  of  other  men,  it  is  evident,  from  expe- 
rience, that  when  a  man  possesses  a  command  over 
the  objects  of  desire,  he  may,  by  imparting  those 
objects  to  other  inen,  insure  to  a  sreat  extent  the 
conformity  between  his  will  and  their  actions.  It 
follows,  and  is  also  matter  of  experience,  that  tine 
greater  the  quantity  of  the  objects  of  desire,  which 
he  may  thus  impart  to  other  men,  the  greato*  is  the 
number  of  men  between  whose  actions  and  his  own 
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will  he  can  Inmire  a  oonfinrmi^^.  At  ithaa  been  de- 
monstrated that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
men  whose  iv^ons  Ve  desire  to  have  conformable  to 
our  will,  it  follows,  with  equal  evidence,  that  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  command  which  there  are  motives 
for  endeavouring  to  possess  over  the  objects  of  de- 
sire. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  true,  that  there  is  in  the  mind 
of  a  king,  or  in  the  minds  of  an  aristocracy,  any  point 
of  saturation  with  the  objects  of  desire.  The  opi- 
nion, in  examination  of  which  we  have  gone  through 
the  preceding  analysis,  that  a  king  or  an  aristo- 
cracy may  be  satiated  with  the  objects  of  desire,  and, 
after  being  satiated,  leave  to  the  members  of  the 
community  the  greater  part  of  what  belongs  to  them, 
is  an  opinion  founded  upon  a  partial  and  incomplete 
view  of  the  laws  of  human  nature. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  sectirities  of  the 
painful  sort  which  may  be  employed  for  attaining 
conformity  between  the  acts  of  one  man  and  the  will 
of  another.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  importance 
of  this  part  of  the  subject  has  not  been  duly  con- 
sidered ;  and  that  the'business  of  government  will  be 
ill  understood, -till  its  numerous  consequences  have 
been  fully  developed. 

Pleasure  appears  to  be  a  feeble  instrument  of 
obedience  in  comparison  with  pain.  It  is  much  more 
easy  to  despise  pleasure  than  pain.  Above  all  it  is 
important  to  consider,  that  in  this  class  of  instru- 
ments is  included  the  power  of  taking  away  life,  and 
with  it  of  taking  away  not  only  all  the  pleasures  of 
reality,  but,  what  goes  so  far  beyond  them,  all  the 
pleasures  of  hope.  This  class  of  securities  is,  there- 
fore, incomparably  the  Strongest.  He  who  desires 
obedience  to  a  high  degree  of  exactness,  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  the  power  of  giving  pleasure,  he 
must  have  the  power  of  inflicting  pain.  He  who 
desires  it  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of  exactness, 
must  desire  power  of  inflicting  pain  sufficient  at  least 
to  insure  that  degree  of  exactness ;  that  is,  an  unli- 
mited power  of  inflicting  pain;  for,  as  there  is  no 
possible  mark  by  which  to  distinguish  what  is  suffi- 
cient and  what  is  not,  and  as  the  human  mind  sets 
no  bounds  to  its  avidi^  for  the  securities  of  what  it 
deems  eminently  good,  it  is  sure  to  extend,  beyond 
almost  any  limits,  its  desire  of  the  power  of  giving 
pain  to  others. 

So  much  with  respect  to  the  motive  for  having 
and  holding  power  of  inflicting  pain  upon  others. 
It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  how  inseparable  a  part 
soever  of  human  nature  it  may  appear  to  be  to  de- 
sire to  possess  unlimited  power  of  inflicting  pain 
upon  others,  it  does  not  follow,  that  those  who  pos- 
sess it  will  have  a  desire  to  make  use  of  it 

This  is  the  next  part  of  the  inquiry  upon  which 
we  have  to  enter ;  and  we  need  not  add  that  it  me- 
rits all  the  attention  of  those  who  would  possess  cor- 
rect ideas  upon  a  subject  which  involves  the  greatest 
interests  of  mankind. 

The  chain  of  inference,  in  this  case,  is  close  and 
strong,  to  a  most  unumial  degree.  A  man  desires 
dial  the  actions  of  other  men  shall  be  instantly  and 
accurately  correspondent  to  his  will.  He  desires 
that  the  actions  of  the  greatest  possiUe  number  shall 


be  so.    Terror  is  the  grand  instrument    Terror  can  Govain»»^ 

work  only  through  assurance  that  evil  will  follow 

any  want  or  conformity  between'  the  wiU  and  the 

actions  willed.     Every  fidlure  must,  therefore,  be. 

punished.    As  there  are  no  bounds  to  the  mhid's 

desire  of  its  pleasure,  there  are  of  course  no  bounds 

to  its  desire  of  perfection  in  the  instruments  of  that 

pleasure.     There  are,  therefore,  no  bounds  to  its 

desire  of  exactness  in  the  conformity  between  its 

will  and  the  actions  willed ;  and  by  consequence  to 

the  strength  of  that  terror  which  is  its  procuring 

cause.     Every,  the  most  minute,  fiiilure,  must  be 

visited  with  the  heaviest  infliction;  and,  as  £ulure 

in  extreme  exactness  must  frequently  happen,  the 

occasions  of  cruelty  must  be  incessant 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  several  conclusions  of  the 
highest  possible  importance.'  We  have  seen,  that  the 
very  principle  of  human  nature  upon  which  the  neces- 
sity of  government  is  founded,  the  propensity  of  one 
man  to  possess  himself  of  the  objects  of  desire  at  the 
cost  of  another,  leads  on,  by  infallible  sequence, 
where  power  over  a  community  is  attained,  and  no-* 
thing  checks,  not  only  to  that  degree  of  plunder 
whidi  leaves  the  members  (excepting  always  the- 
recipients  and  instruments  of  the  plunder)  the  bare 
means  of  subsistence,  but  to  that  degree  of  cruelty 
which  is  necessary  to  keep  in  existence  the  most  in- 
tcfnse  terror. 

'  The  world  affords  some  decisive  experiments  up- 
on human  nature,  in  exact  conformity  with  these 
conclusions.  An  English  gentleman  may  be  taken 
as  a  favourable  specimen  of  civilization,  of  know- 
ledge, of  humanity,  of  all  the  qualities,  in  short, 
that  make  human  nature  estimable.  The  degree  in 
which  he  desires  to  possess  power  over  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  the  d^ree  of  oppression  to  which  he 
finds  motives  for  carrying  the  exercise  of  that  power, 
will  afford  a  standard  from  which,  assuredly,  there 
can  be  no  appeal.  Wherever  the  same  motives  ex- 
ist, the  same  conduct,  as  is  displayed  by  the  English 
gentleman,  may  be  expected  to  follow  in  all  men 
not  farther  advanced  in  human  excellence  than 
him.  In  the  West  Indies,  before  that  vigilant  atten« 
tion  of  the  English  nation,  which  now,  for  thirty 
years,  has  imposed  so  great  a  check  upon  the  mas-  • 
ters  of  slaves,  there  was  not  a  perfect  absence  of  all 
check  upon  the  dreadful  propensities  of  power.  But 
yet  it  is  true,  that  these  propensities  led  English 
gentlemen,  not  only  to  deprive  their  slaves  of  pro- 
perty, and  to  make  property  of  their  fellow-crea-' 
tures,  but  to  treat  them  wiUi  a  degree  of  cruelty,, 
the  very  description  of  which  froze  the  blood  of 
their  countrymen,  who  were  placed  in  less  unfavour- 
able circumstances.  The  motives  to  this  deplorable 
conduct  are  exactly  those  which  we  have  described 
above,  as  arising  out  of  the  universal  desire  to  ren- 
der the  actions  <^  other  men  exactly  conformable  to 
our  will.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  remark,  that 
not  one  item  in  the  motives  which  had  lead  English 
gentlemen  to  make  slaves  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  to  reduce  them  to  the  very  worst  condition  in 
which  the  negroes  have  been  found  in  the  West  In- 
dies, can  be  shown  to  be  wanting,  or  to  be  less 
Strong  in  the  set  of  motives  whidi  uniTersally  ope* 
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GoTtttunantrate  upon  the  men  who  have  power  over  their  lei- 
^•^■y*^^  low-cneatmes.  It  is  proved^  therefore^  by  the  closest 
deduetiain  fnaa  the  acknowledged  laWs  of  human 
nature^  and  by  direct  and  decisive  experiments,  that 
the  ruling  one^  or  the  ruling  few,  would^  if  checks 
did  not  operate  in  the  way  of  prevention,  reduce 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  subject  to  their  power, 
at  least  to  the  condition  of  negroes  in  the  West  In- 
dies.* 

We  have  thus  seen,  that  of  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment, which  have  been  called  the  three  simple  forma, 
not  one  is  adequate  to  the  ends  which  government 
is  appointed  to  secure;  that  the  community  itself 
whi^alone  is  free  from  motives  opposite  to  tho.^ 
ends,  is  incapacitated  by  its  numbers  from  perform- 
ing the  business  of  government ;  and  that  whether 
government  is  entrusted  to  one  or  a  few,  they  have 
not  only  motives  opposite  to  these  ends,  but  motives 
which  will  carry  mem,  if  unchecked,  to  inflict  the 
greatest  evils. 

These  conclusions  are  so  conformable  to  ordinary 
conceptions,  that  it  would  hardly  have  been  neces- 
sary, if  the  developement  had  not  been  of  import- 
ance for  some  of  our  subsequent  investigations,  to 
have  taken  any  pains  with  the  proof  of  diem.     In 
this  country,  at  least,  it  wfll  be  remarked,  in  con- 
formity with  so  many  writers,  that  the  imperfection 
of  the  three  simple  forms  of  government  is  apparent ; 
that  the  ends  of  government  can  be  attained  in  per- 
fection, only  as  under  the  British  constitution,  by  an 
union  of  all  the  three. 
XJnionofthe     The  doctrine  of  the  union  of  the  three  simple 
p'**  "5^ forms  of  government  is,  then,  the  next  part  of  this 
g2^.      important  subject,  which  we  are  called  upon  to  ex- 
amme. 

The  first  thing  which  it  is  obvious  to  remark  up- 
on it  is,  that  it  has  been  customary,  in  regard  to  this 
part  of  the  inquiry,  to  beg  the  question.  The  good 
effects  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  union  of  the 
three  simple  forms  of  government,  have  been  sup- 
posed; and  the  supposition  has  commonly  been  al- 
lowed. No  proof  has  been  adduced  ;  or  if  any  thing 
having  the  appearance  of  proof,  it  has  only  been  a 
reference  to  the  British  constitution.  The  British 
constitution,  it  has  been  said,  is  an  union  of  the 
three  simple  forms  of  government,  and  the  British 
government  is  excellent  To  render  the  instance  of 
the  British  government  in  any  degree  a  proof  of  the 
doctrine  in  question,  it  is  evident  that  three  points 
must  be  established;  1st,  That  the  British  govern- 
ment is  not  in  show  but  in  substance  an  union  of  the 
three  simple  fonns ;  2</fy,  That  it  has  any  peculiar 
exceUenoe ;  and,  Sdfy,  That  its  excellence  arises  from 
the  union  so  supposed,  and  not  from  any  other 
cause.  As  these  points  have  always  been  taken  for 
granted  without  examination,  the  question  with  re- 
spect to  the  effects  of  an  union  of  the  three  simple 
forms  of  government  may  be  considered  as  yet  im- 
solved. 
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The  positions  whidi  we  have  already  established  0««cnmcB». 
with  r^^ard  to  human  nature,  and  whidi  we  aasttme '  ~  ~ 
aa  foundations,  are  these ;  that  the  actiona  of  men 
are  governed  by  their  willa,  and  their  willa  by  their 
desires;  that  their  desirea  are  directed  to  pleasure 
and  relief  from  pain  aaemft,  and  to  wealth  and  power 
as  the  principal  means ;  that  to  the  desire  of  these 
means  there  is  no  limit ;  and  that  die  actions  whidi 
flow  from  that  desire  are  the  oonatituentB  whereof 
bad  government  is  made.  Reasoning  correctly  from 
these  acknowledged  laws  of  human  nature,  we  dudl 
presently  discover  what  opinion,  with  respect  to 
the  mixture  of  the  different  spedes  of  govenunent, 
it  will  be  incumbent  upon  us  to  adopt. 

The  theory  in  question  implies,  that  wf  the  powers 
of  government,  one  portion  is  held  by  the  king,  one 
by  the  aristocracy,  and  one  by  the  people.  It  also 
implies,  that  there  is  on  the  part  of  each  of  them  a 
certain  unity  of  will,  otherwise  they  would  not  act 
as  three  separate  powers.  This  bdng  allowed,  w« 
proceed  to  the  inquiry. 

From  the  pnndpl^  which  we  have  already  laid 
down,  it  follows,  that  of  the  objects  of  human  desire, 
and  (speaking  more  definitely)  of  the  means  to  the 
ends  of  human  desire,  namely,  wealth  and  power, 
each  of  the  three  parties  will  endeavour  to  obtain  as 
much  as  possible.  After  what  has  been  said,  it  is 
not  suspected  that  any  reader  will  deny  this  propo- 
sition ;  but  it  is  of  importance  lltat  he  retain  a  very- 
dear  conception  of  it 

If  any  expedient  presents  itself  to  any  of  the  sup- 
posed parties,  any  expedient  effectual  to  that  end, 
and  not  opposed  to  any  preferred  object  of  pursoft, 
we  may  infer,  with  certainty,  that  it  will  be  adopted* 
One  effectual  expedient  is  not  more  effectual  than 
obvious.  Any  two  of  them  by  combining  may  swal- 
low up  the  third.  That  such  combination  will  take 
place  appears  to  be  as  certain  aa  any  thing  which 
depends  upon  human  will ;  because  there  are  strong* 
motives  in  favour  of  it,  and  none  that  can  be  con- 
ceived in  opposition  to  it  Whether  the  portions  of 
power,  as  originally  distributed  to  the  parties,  be 
supposed  to  be  equal  or  unequal,  liie  mixture  of 
three  of  the  kinds  of  government,  it  is  thus  evident, 
cannot  possibly  exist 

This  proposition  appears  to  be  so  perfectly  proved, 
that  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwdl  here  upon 
the  subject  As  a  part,  however,  of  this  doctrine  of 
the  mixture  of  the  simple  forms  of  government,  it 
may  be  proper  to  inquire  whether  an  union  may  not 
be  possible  of  two  of  them. 

Three  varieties  of  this  union  may  be  ooncdved  ; 
the  union  of  monardiy  with  aristocracy,  or  the  union 
of  either  with  democracy* 

Let  us  first  suppose  that  monardiy  is  united  with 
aristocracy.  The  power  of  each  is  equal  or  not 
equal.  If  it  is  not  equal,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary 
•onsequence,  from  the  prindples  which  we  have  al- 
ready established,  that  the  stronger  will  take  frooa 


*  An  acute  sense  of  this  important  truth  is  expressed  by  the  President  Montesquieu:  "  C'est  une  expe- 
rience etemeUe,  que  tout  homme  qui  a  du  pouvoir  est  port^  i  en  abuser;  il  va  jusqu'  i  oe  qu'il  tro^Te  de 
Umites."— £j».  de  Loix,  IL  4. 
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GaffhmiMUtbe  w«ak«r,  till  it  ei^osaes  the  irhole.     The  only 
^"^^^^^  question^  therefore,  is.  Whet  irill  happen  when  the 
power  it  equals 

.  In  the  first  place,  however,  it  aeems  impoesible 
that  such  equaut^  should  ever  eziat.  How  is  it  to 
be  established?  Or  by  what  criterion  is  it  to  be  as- 
.certained?  If  there  is  no  such  criterion,  it  must,  in 
all  cases,  be  the  result  of  diaxice.  If  so,  the  chances 
against  it  are  as  infinite  to  <»ie.  The  idea,  therefore, 
is  wholly  chimerical  and  absurd. 

Besides  an  overweening  propensity,  a  disposition 
to  overrate  one's  own  advantages,  and  underrate  those 
of  other  men,  is  a  well  known  law  of  human  nature. 
Suppose,  what  would  be  little  less  than  miraculous, 
that  equality  were  established,  this  propensity 
would  lead  eu^  of  the  parties  to  conceive  itself  the 
•strongest  The  consequence  would  be  that  they 
would  go  to  war,  and  contend  till  one  or  other  was 
subdued.  Either  those  laws  of  human  nature,  upon 
which  all  reasoning  with  respect  to  ffovemment  pro*> 
ceeds,  must  be  denied,  and  then  the  utility  of  go- 
vernment itself  may  be  disputed,  or  this  condusioft 
is  demonstrated.  Again,  if  this  equality  were  esta- 
blished, is-  there  any  human  being  who  can  suppose 
that  it  would  last  f  If  any  thing  he  known  about 
human  affiurs,  it  is  this,  that  Ihey  are  in  perpetual 
diange.  If  nothing  dse  interfered,  the  difference 
of  men,  in  respect  of  talents,  would  abundantly  pro- 
duce the  eflfeot.  Suppose  your  equality  to  be  esta^ 
blished  when  your  king  is  a  man  of  talents,  and 
suppose  his  successor  to  be  the  reverse,  your  equality 
no  longer  exists.  The  moment  one  of  the  parties  is 
superior,  it  b^j^ins  to  profit  by  its  superiority,  and 
the  inequality  is  daily  increased.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  extend  the  investigation  to  the  remaining  cases--^ 
die  union  of  democracy  with  either  of  the  other  two 
kinds  of  govenmient :  It  is  very  evideaat  that  the 
same  reasoning  would  lead  to  the  same  results. 
Hypothesis  In  this  doctrine  of  the  mixture  of  the  simple  forms 
in  mf^^^  government  is  induded  the  celebrated  theory  of 
Goftm*  ^^  balance  in  the  component  parts  of  a  government 
By  this,  it  is  supposed,  that  when  a  government  is 
composed  of  monardiy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy, 
they  balance  one  another,  and  by  mutittd  checks 
produce  good  government  A  few  words  will  suf- 
fice to  diow,  that,  if  any  theory  deserves  the  epi«. 
thets  of  ''  wild,  visionary,  chiroerieal,"  it  is  that  of 
the  balance.  If  there  are  three  powers,  hew  is  it 
possible  to  prevent  two  of  them  from  combining  to 
swallow  up  the  third  ? 

The  analysis  which  we  have  already  performed, 
will  enable  us  to  trace  rapidly  the  concatenation  ai 
causes  and  efiects  in  this  imagined  case.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  interest  of  the  community,  con- 
sidered in  the  aggregate  or  demoeratical  point  of 
view,  is,  that  each  individual  should  receive  protect 
tion ;  and  that  the  powers  which  are  constituted  for 
that  purpose  riiould  be  employed  exclusively  for  that 
purpose.  ^  As  this  is  a  proposition  whdly  indisput»> 
able,  it  is  also  one  to  which  all  correct  reasoning 
upon  matters  of  government  must  have  a  perpetual 
reference. 

We  have  also  seen  that  the  interest  of  the  king, 
and  of  the  governing  aristocracy,  is  directly  the  re^. 
verse ;  it  is  to  have  unlimited  power  over  the  rest 
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of  the  community,  and  to  usi  it  for  their  own  advan-OovennneDt. 
tage.  In  the  supposed  case  of  the  balance  of  the  ^'*\^^^ 
monardiical,  aristocratical,  and  demoeratical  powers, 
it  cannot  be. fin-  the  interest  of  either  the  monarchy 
or  the  aristocracy  to  combine  with  the  democracy ; 
becanse  it  is  the  interest  of  the  democracy  or  oom^ 
munity  at  large,  that  neither  the  king  nor  the  aristc^ 
eracy  should  have  one  partide  of  power,  or  one  par- 
ticle of  the  wealth  of  t&e  community,  for  their  own 
advantage.  The  democracy  or  community  have  all 
poesible  motives  to  endeavour  to  jMrevent  the  mo* 
narchy  and  aristocracy  from  exerdsing  power,  or 
obtaining  the  wealth  of  the  community,  for  their  own 
advantage.  The  monarchy  and  aristocracy  have  all 
possible  motives  for  endeavouring  to  obtain  unlimit- 
ed power  over  the  persons  and  property  o£  the  com- 
munity. The  consequence  is  inevitable ;  they  have 
all  possible  motives  for  combining  to  obtain  that 
*  power,  and  unless  the  people  have  power  enough  to 
be  a  match  for  both,  they  have  no  protection.  The 
balance  thereft>re,  is  a  thing,  the  existence  of  which, 
•upon  the  best  possible  evidence,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  impossible.  The  appearances  which  have  given 
colour  to  the  suppodtian  are  altogether  delusive. 

What  then  is  to  be  done?  For,  according  to  this 
•reasoning,  we  may  be  told  that  good  government  ap> 
pears  to  be  impossible.  The  people,  as  a  body,  can- 
not perform  the  business  of  government  for  them- 
sdves.  If  the  powers^of  government  are  entrusted 
.to  one  man,  or  a  few  men,  and  a  monarchy,  or  go- 
verning aristocracy,  is  formed,  the  results  are  fatal* 
And  it  appears  that  a  combination  of  the  simple 
fi»rms  is  impossible. 

Notwithstanding  the  certain^  of  these  proposi- 
tions^ it  is  not  yet  proved  that  good  government  is 
impossible.  For  though  it  is  perfectly  true  that,  as 
the  people  cannot  exerdse  tl^  powers  of  govenv 
ment  themselves,  they  must  entrust  them  to  some . 
one  individual,  or  set  of  individuals,  and  these  indi- 
viduals will,  infallibly,  have  the  strongest  motives 
to  make  a  bad  use  of  them  ,*  it  is  nev^thdess  pos- 
sible that  checks  may  be  found  suffident  to  prevent 
the  bad  use  of  diem.  The  next  subject  of  inquiry, 
^then,  is  the  doctrine  of  checks.  It  is  suffidently  con- 
formable to  the  established  and  new-fiishioned  opi- 
nions to  say,  that,  upon  the  right  constitution  of 
checks,  all  goodness  of  government  depends.  To 
this  proposition  we  fully  subscribe.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, can  exceed  the  importance  of  correct  condu- 
sions  upon  diis  subject  After  the  devdopements 
which  we  have  already  made,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
inquiry  will  be  ndther  intricate  nor  imsatis&ctcny. 

In  the  grand  discovery  of  modem  times,  the  sys-  Repretenu- 
tem  of  representation,  the  solution  of  all  the  difficul-  tire  System, 
ties,  both  speculative  and  practical,  will  perhaps  be  »nd  Doctrine 
found.     If  It  cannot,  we  seem  to  be  forced  upon  the  ^  Checks, 
extraordinary  condusion,  that  good  government  is 
impossible.     For  as  there  is  no  individual,  or  com- 
bination of  individuals,  except  the  community  itself, 
who  have  not  an  interest  in  bad  government,  if 
entrusted  with  its  powers ;  and  as  Uie  community 
itsdf  is  incapable  of  eXerdsing  those  powers,  and 
must  entrust  them  to  some  individual  or  combina- 
tion of  individuals,  the  condusion  is  obvious.    The 
community  itself  must  dieck  these  individuals,  or 
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GoTamnmitthey  wiU  foflow  their  interest,  and  produce  bad  go- 
'  ~  ^  '  vemment.  But  liew  is  it  the  community  can  check  ? 
The  community  can  act  only  when  assembled.  And 
then  it  is  incapable  of  acting.  The  community, 
however,  can  chuse  representatives ;  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  representatives  of  the  conununi* 
ty  can  operate  as  a  check  ? 

We  may  begin  by  laying  down  two  propositions, 
which  appear  to  involve  a  great  portion  of  the  in- 
quiry ;  and  about  which  it  is  unlikely  that  there  will 
•be  any  dispute.  The  checking  bod;^  must  have  a 
degree  of  power  sufficient  for  the  business  of  check- 
ing. It  must  also  have  au  identity  of  interest  with 
the  community ;  otherwise  it  will  make  a  mischi^ 
vous  use  of  its  power. 

The  first  question  relates  to  the  degree  of  power 
which  is  necessary  to  perform  the  business  of  dieck- 
ing.  We  need  hardly  excite  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  importance  of  this  inquiry ;  for  upon  this,  it 
is  evident  that  every  thing  depends. 

To  measure  the  degree  of  power  which  is  requi- 
site upon  any  occasion,  we  must  consider  the  de- 
gree of  power  which  is  necessary  to  be  overcome. 
Just  as  much  as  suffices  for  that  purpose  ia  requi- 
site, and  no  more.  We  have  then  to  inquire  what 
•power  it  is  which  the  representatives  of  the  com- 
munity, acting  as  a  check,  need  power  to  overcome. 
The  answer  here  is  easily  given.  It  is  all  that  power, 
wheresoever  lodged,  which  they,  in  whose  hands  it  is 
lodged,  have  an  interest  in  misusing.  We  have  al- 
ready seen,  that  to  whomsoever  the  community  en- 
trusts the  powers  of  government,  whether  one,  or  a 
few,  they  have  an  interest  in  misusing  it.  All  the 
power,  therefore,  which  the  one  or  the  few,  or  which 
the  one  and  ^e  few  combined,  can  apply  to  insure 
the  accomplishment  of  their  sinister  ends,  the  check- 
ing body  must  have  power  to  overcome,  otherwise  its 
check  will  be  unavailing.  In  other  words,  there 
will  be  no  check. 

This  is  so  exceedingly  evident,  that  we  hardly 
think  it  necessary  to  say  a  single  word  in  illustra- 
tion of  it  If  a  king  is  prompted  by  the  inherent 
principles  of  human  nature  to  seek  the  gratification 
of  his  will ;  and  if  he  finds  an  obstacle  in  that  pur^ 
suit,  he  removes  it,  of  course,  if  he  can.  If  any  man, 
or  any  set  of  men,  oppose  him,  he  overcomes  them, 
if  he  is  able^  and  to  prevent  him,  they  must,  at  the 
least,  have  equal  power  with  himself. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  an  aristocracy.  To  op- 
pose them  with  success  in  pursuing  their  interest  at 
the  expenee  of  the  community,  the  checking  body 
must  have  ipower  successAilly  to  resist  whatever 
power  diey  possess.  If  there  is  both  a  king  and  an 
aristocracy,  and  if  they  would  combine  to  put  down 
tlie  checking  ^orce,  and  to  pursue  their  mutual  inte- 
rest at  the  expenee  of  the  community,  .the  checking 
.  body  must  have  sufficient  power  successfully  to  re- 
sist the  united  power  of  both  king  and  aristocracy. 

These  conclusions  are  not  only  indisputable,  but 
the  very  theory  of  the  British  constitution  is  erected 
upon  diem.  The  House  of  Commons,  according  to 
that  theory,  is  the  checking  body*  It  is  also  an  ad- 
mitted doctrine,  that  if  the  king  had  the  power  of 
bearing  down  any.  opposition  to  his  will  that  could 
be  opposed  by  the  House  of  Commons;  or  if  the 


King  and  the  House  of  Lotds  combined  had  tiie 
power  of  bearing  down  its  apposition  to  their  joint 
will,  it  would  cease  to  have  uie  power  of  diedcing 
them ;  that  it  must,  therefore,  have  a  power  suffident 
to  overcome  the  united  power  of  both. 

All  the  questions  whidi  rdate  to  the  degree  of 
power  necessary  to  be  given  to  that  checking  bodj, 
on  the  perfection  of  whose  opearationa  all  the  good- 
ness  of  government  depends,  are  thus  pretty  easily 
solved.  The  grand  difficulty  consists  in  fincting  the 
means  of  constituting  a  checking  body,  whose  powers 
shall  not  be  turned  against  the  community  for  whoee 
protection  it  is  created.  There  can  be.no  doubt, 
that,  if  power  is  granted  to  a  body  of  men,  called  re- 
presentatives, they,  like  any  other  men,  will  use  their 
power,  not  fnr  the  advantage  of  the  community,  but 
for  their  own  advantage,  if  they  can.  The  only  quM- 
tion  is,  therefore,  how  they  can  be  prevented?  in 
other  wocds,  how  are  the  interests  of  die  re^Mresenta* 
tives  to  be  identified  with  those  of  the  community  ? 

Each  representative  may  be  considered  in  two  ca- 
nacities  ;  m  his  capacity  of  representative,  in  whi<:h 
he  has  the  exercise  of  power  over  others,  and  in  his 
capacity  of  member  o£  the  community,  in  whidi 
others  have  the  exercise  of  power  over  him. 

If  things  were  so  arranged,  that,  in  his  capacity  of 
representative,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  do 
himself  so  mudi  good  by  misgovemmen^  aa  he  would 
do  himself  harm  in  his  capacity  of  nmnber  of  die 
community,  the  object  would  be  aocomplidied.  We 
have  already  seen,  that  the  amount  of  power  assigned 
to  the  chec&ing  body  cannot  be  dimmished  beyond 
a  certain  amount.  It  must  be  sufficient  to  overoome 
all  resistance  on  the  part  of  all  those  in  whose  hands 
the  powers  of  government  are  lodged.  But  if  the 
power  assigned  to  the  representative  cannot  be  di- 
minished in  amount,  there  is  only  one  other  way  in 
which  it  can  be  diminished,  and  that  is,  in  durati<ni. 

This,  then,  is  the  instrument ;  lessening  of  dura- 
tion is  the  instrument,  by  which,  if  by  any  thing,  the 
object  is  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  very  evident, 
that  the  smaller  the  period  of  time  during  whidi  any 
man  retains  his  capacity  of  representative,  as  com- 
pared with  the  time  in  which  he  is  simply  a  member 
of  the  community,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to 
compensate  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  thel<Higer 
period,  by  the  profits  of  misgovernment  during  the 
shorter. 

This  is  an  old  and  approved  method  of  identify- 
ing, as  nearly  as  possible,  the  interests  of  those  who 
ride,  and  the  interests  of  those  who  are  ruled.  It  is 
in  pursuance  of  this  advantage,  that  the  members  of 
the  British  House  <^  Commons  have  always  been 
chosen  for  a  limited  period.  If  the  membm  were 
hereditary,  or  even  if  they  were  chosen  far  life, 
every  inquirer  would  immediately  pronounce  that 
they  would  employ  die  powers  entrusted  to  them  f<^ 
their  own  advantage,  and  that  they  would  go  just 
as  £ir  in  abusing  die  persons  and  properties  of  the 
•people,  as  their  estimate  of  the  powers  and  spirit  of 
tbe  p«ople  to  leeUt  them  would  let  tfaemresttd  ita. 
safe. 

As  it  thus  appears,  by  the  consent  of  all  men, 
from  the  time  wben  the  Romans  made  their  Consuls 
annual,  down  to  the  present  day,  that  the  end  is  to 
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GovMuentbe  attained  by  limiting  the  duration,  either  of  the 
^^  principal,  or  (what  is  better)  of  the  checking  power— 
the  next  question  is,  to  what  degree  should  the  li- 
mitation proceed  ? 

The  general  answer  is  plain.  It  should  proceed, 
till  met  by  overbalaiicing  inconveniences  on  the 
other  side.  What  then  are  the  inconveniences  which 
are  likely  to  flow  from  a  too  limited  duration  ? 

They  are  of  two  sorts ;  those  which  affect  the 
performance  of  the  service,  for  which  the  individuals 
are  chosen,  and  those  which  arise  from  the  trouble 
of  election.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  the  busi« 
ness  of  government  requires  time  to  perform  it. 
The  matter  must  be  proposed,  deliberated  upon,  re- 
solved, and  executed.  If  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment  were  to  be  shifted  fVom  one  set  of  hands  to 
another  every  day,  the  business  of  government 
could  not  proceed.  Two  conclusions,  then,  we 
may  adopt  with  perfect  certainty ;  that  whatsoever 
time  is  necessary  to  perform  the  periodical  round  of 
the  stated  operations  of  government,  this  should  be 
allotted  to  those  who  are  invested  with  the  checking 
powers ;  and,  secondly,  that  no  time,  which  is  not 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  should  by  any  means 
be  allotted  to  them.  With  respect  to  the  inconve- 
nience arising  from  frequency  of  election,  though,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  trouble  of  election,  which  is  al- 
ways something, '  should  not  be  repeated  oftener 
thsn  is  necessary,  no  gpreat  allowance  will  need  to  be 
made  for  it,  because  it  may  easily  be  reduced  to  an 
inconsiderable  amount. 

As  it  thus  appears,  that  limiting  the  duration  of 
their  power  is  a  security  against  the  sinister  interest 
of  the  people's  representatives,  so  it  appears  that  it 
is  the  only  security  of  which  die  nature  of  the  case 
admits.  The  only  other  means  which  could  be  em- 
ployed to  that  end,  would  be  pimishitient  on  ac- 
count of  abuse.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  see,  that 
punishment  could  not  be  effectually  applied.  For 
punishment,  definition  is  required  of  the  punishable 
acts,  and  proof  must  be  established  of  the  commis- 
sion. But  abuses  of  power  may  be  carried  to  a  great 
extent,  without  allowing  the  means  of  proving  a  de- 
terminate offence.  No  part  of  politiod  experience 
is  more  perfect  than  this.  If  the  limiting  of  dura- 
tion be  Uie  only  security,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak 
of  the  importance  which  ought  to  be  attached  to 
it. 

It  is  necessary  just  to  bring  to  notice,  that,  in 
the  principle  of  limiting  the  duration  of  the  power 
delegated  to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  is  not 
included  the  idea  of  changing  them.  The  same  in- 
dividual may  be  chosen  any  number  of  times.  The 
check  of  tiie  short  period  for  whidi  he  is  chosen, 
and  during  which  he  can  promote  his  sinister  in- 
terest, is  the  same  upon  the  man  who  has  been 
chosen,  and  rechosen  twenty  times,  as  upon  the 
man  who  has  been  chosen  for  the  first  time«  And 
there  is  a  good  reason  for  always  re-electing  the  man 
who  has  done  his  duty,  because,  the  longer  he  serves,  * 
the  better  acquainted  he  becomes  with  the  business 
of  the  service.  Upon  this  princi|^e  of  rechoosinff, 
or  of  the  permanency  of  the  individual,  united  wiSi 
the  power  of  change^  has  been  recommended  the 
plan  of  permanent  service  with  perpetual  power  cf 


removal,  x  This,  it  has  been  said,  reduces  the  period  G^^'vennncBU 
within  which  the  representative  can  promote  his  si-  ^"^"v^^^ 
nister  interest  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits ;  be- 
cause the  moment  when  his  constituents  begin  to 
suspect  him,  that  moment  they  may  turn  him  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  continues  fiuthful,  the 
trouble  of  election  is  performed  once  for  all,  and  the 
man  serves  as  long  as  he  lives.    Some  disadvantages,  ^ 

on  the  other  lumd,  would  accompany  this  ^in. 
The  present,  however,  is  not  the  occasion  on  which 
the  balance  of  different  plans  is  capable  of  beii^ 
compared. 

Having  considered  the  means  which  are  capable  Proper  Con- 
of  being  employed  for  identifying  the  interest  of!^^'*'^^^* 
the  representatives,  when  diosen,  with  that  of  the  22^^J^ 
persons  who  choose  them,  it  remains  that  we  endea- 
vour to  bring  to  view  the  principles  which  ought  to 
guide  in  determining  who  the  persons  are  by  whom 
the  choice  ou^t  to  be  performed. 

It  is  most  evident  that  every  thing  depends  upon 
this  question.  It  can  be  of  no  consequence  to  in- 
sure, by  shortness  of  duration,  a  conformity  be- 
tween the  conduct  of  the  representatives  and  the 
will  of  those  who  appoint  them,  if  those  who  ap- 
point them  have  an  interest  opposite  to  that  of  the 
community ;  because  those  who  choose  will,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  human  nature,  make  choice 
of  such  persons  as  will  act  according  to  their  wishes* 
As  this  is  a  direct  inference  firom  the  very  principle 
en  which  gevemmenft  itsdf  is  founded,  we  assume. 
it  as  indispbtable. 

We  have  seen  already,  that  if  one  man  has  power 
over  others  placed  in  his  hands,  he  will  make  use  of 
it  for  an  evil  purpose ;  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
those  other  men  the  abject  instruments  of  his  will. 
If  we,  then,  suppose  that  one  man  has  the  power  of 
choosing  representatives  for  the  people,  it  follows, 
that  he  will  choose  men  who  will  use  their  power  as 
representatives  for  the  promotion  of  this  his  sinister 
interest 

We  have  likewise  seen,  that  when  a  few  men  have 
power  given  them  over  others,  they  will  make  use 
of  it  exactly  for  the  same  ends,  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, as  the  one  man.  It  equaJly  follows,  that,  if  a 
small  number  of  men  have  the  choice  of  the  repre- 
sentatives, such  representatives  will  be  chosen  as 
will  promote  the  interests  of  that  small  number,  by 
reducing,  if  possible,  the  rest  ^f  the  community  to 
be  the  abject  and  helpless  slaves  of  their  will. 

In  all  these  cases,  it  is  obvious  and  indisputable, 
that  all  the  benefits  of  the  representative  system  are 
lost.  The  representative  system  is,  in  that  case, 
only  an  operose  and  clumsy  machinery,  for  doing 
that  which  might  as  well  be  done  without  it;  namely, 
redudi^  the  commimity  to  subjection  under  the  One 
or  the  Few. 

When  we  say  the  Few,  it  is  seen  that,  in  this  case, 
it  is  of  no  importance  whether  we  mean  a  few 
hundreds  or  a  few  thousands ;  or  even  many  thou^ 
sands.  The  operation  of  the  sinister  interest  is  the 
same ;  and  the  fate  is  the  same  of  all  thatpart  of  die 
community  over  whom  the  power  is  exercised.  A 
numerous  aristocracy  has  never  been  found  to  be 
leas  oppressive  than  an  aristocracy  omfined  to  a 
&w. 
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GorenuiMiit  The  general  condttsion,  therefore,  which  is  evi- 
dently ettabliahed  is  this;  that  the  benefits  of  the  re« 
presentative  system  are  lost,  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  choosing  body  are  not  the  same  with 
those  of  the  community. 

It  is  very  evident,  that  if  the  community  itself 
were  the  choosing  body,  .the  interest  of  the  commu-< 
nity  and  that  of  the  choosing  body  would  be  the 
same.  The  question  is,  if  that  of  any  portion  of  the 
community,  if  erected  into  the  choosing  body,  would 
remain  the  same  ? 

One  thing  is  pretty  dear,  that  all  those  indivi- 
duals whose  interests  are  indisputably  included  in 
those  of  other  individuals,  may  be  struck  off  without 
inconvenience.  In  this  light  may  be  viewed  all 
children,  up  to  a  certain  age,  whose  interests  are  in- 
volved in  those  of  their  parents.  In  this  light,  also, 
women  may  be  regarded,  the  interests  of  almost  all 
of  whom  are  involved  either  in  that  of  their  fathers 
or  in  that  of  their  husbands. 

Having  ascertained  that  an  interest  identical  with 
that  of  me  whole  community  is  to  be  found  in  the 
aggregate  males,  of  an  age  to  be  regarded  as  mi 
Juris,  persons  who  may  be  re^rded  as  the  natural 
representatives  of  the  whole  population,  we  have  to 
go  on,  and  inquire,  whether  this  requisite  quality 
may  not  be  found  in  some  less  number,  some  ali- 
quot part  of  that  body. 

As  degrees  of  mental  qualities  are  not  easily  as- 
certained, they  must  be  outward  and  visible  signs 
which  are  taken  to  distinguish,  for  this  purpose,  one 
part  of  these  make  from  another.  The  applicable 
ai^ns  of  this  description  appear  to  be  three :  years ; 
property ;  profesaion  or  mode  of  life. 

According  to  the  first  of  these  means -of  distme- 
tion,  a  portion  of  the  males,  to  anv  degree  limited, 
may  be  taken,  by  prescribing  an  advanced  period  of 
life  at  whtdi  the  power  of  voting  for  a  r^resenta* 
tive  should  cornmence.    According  to  the  second, 
the  elective  body  may  be  limited,  by  allowing  a  vote 
to  those  only  who  possess  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
perty or  of  income.     According  to  the  third,  they 
may  be  limited,  by  allowing  a  vote  only  to  suc^  per- 
sons as  belong  to  certain  professions,  or  certain  con- 
nections and  interests.     What  we  have  to  inquire  b, 
if  the  interest  at  the  limited  number,  set  apart  upon 
any  of  those  prindples  as  the  organ  of  choice  for 
a  body  of  representatives,  will  be  the  same  wiUi  the 
interest  of  the  community  ? 
Pbui  of  Li-       With  respect  to  the  first  principle  of  selection, 
miting  Uie    that  of  age,  it  would  appear  that  a  considerable  la^ 
V<^nff  to     ^^^^^^  '^'^y  ^  taken  without  inconvenience.     Sup- 
Penons  of  a  P^'^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^'^'^  wore  prescribed  as  that  at 
oertatn  Age.  which  the  nght  of  suflrage  ^ould  commence,  scarce 
ly  any  laws  could  be  made  for  the  benefit  ^  all  the 
men  of  forty  which  would  not  be  laws  for  the  be- 
nefit of  all  the  rest  of  the  community. 

The  great  prindple  of  security  here  is,  that  the 
men  of  forty  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfitfe  of 
the  younger  men ;  for  otiierwise  it  m^bt  be  objeet- 
ed  with  perfect  truth,  that  if  decisive  power  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  men  of  forty  years  of  age, 
they  would  have  an  interest,  just  as  any  other 
detached  portion  of  the  community,  in  pursuing 


that  career,  whidi  we  have  already  described*  fi>r  Goveeameat 
reducing  the  rest  of  the  community  into  the  state 
of  abiect  slaves  of  their  will.  But  it  so  happens 
(and  it  is  a  fully  established  law  of  human  nature), 
that  the  great  minority  of  old  men  have  sons,  whose 
interest  they  reg^urd  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
There  is,  therefore,  no  great  danger  that,  in 


own. 


such  an  arrangement  as  this,  the  interests  of  the 
young  would  be  greatly  sacrificed  to  those  of  the 
old. 

We  come  next  to  the  inquiry,  whether  the  in-  Plan  of 
terest  of  a  body  of  doctors,  constituted  by  the  poa-  «»*««  P»- 
9es8ion  of  a  certain  amount  of  property  or  income,  g^^^M"** 
would  be  die  same  with  the  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity? 

It  wUl  not  be  disputed,  that,  if  the  qualification 
were  raised  so  high  that  only  a  few  hundreda  pos- 
sessed it,  the  case  would  be  exactly  the  aame  with 
that  of  the  consignment  of  the  electoral  aufFrage  to 
an  aristocracy.  This  we  have  already  considered,  . 
and  have  seen  th^it  it  difiers  in  form  rather  than 
substance  from  a  simple  aristocracy.  We  have  like- 
wise seen,  that  it  alters  not  the  case  in  r^pard  to  the 
community,  whether  the  aristocracy  be  some  hun- 
dreds or  many  thousands.  One  thing  is,  there- 
fore, oompletely  ascertained,  that,  unless  the  quali&- 
cation  be  very  low,  it  would  only  create  an  aristo- 
4aratical  government  on  a  broad  basis,  and  be  aooom-  ^ 
panied  with  all  the  evils  which  we  have  shown  to 
belong  to  an  aristocratical  government. 

This  question,  "however,  deserves  to  be  a,  little 
more  minutdy  considered.  Let  us  next  take  the 
opposite  extreme.  Let  us  8U}^se  that  the  quali&> 
cation  i«  very  low,  so  low  aa  to  indude  the  great 
majori^  of  die  people.  It  would  not  be  easy  for 
the  people  who  have  very  little  property,  to  aqpa.- 
rate  their  interests  firom  those  of  the  people  who 
have  none.  It  is  not  the  interest  of  those  who  have 
little  property  to  give  undue  advantages  to  the  pos- 
session of  property,  which  those  who  have  the  great 
portions  of  it  would  turn  against  themsdves.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  said,  that  there  would  be  no  evil 
in  a  low  qudification.  It  can  hardly  be  said,  how- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  that  there  would  be  anj 
good ;  for  if  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  who  have 
some  property  would  make  a  good  dioice,  it  will 
hardly  be  pretended  that,  added  to  them,  die  com- 
paratively small  number  of  those  who  have  none, 
and  whose  minds  are  naturally  and  almost  necessa- 
rily governed  by  the  minds  of  those  who  have, 
would  have  any  chance  of  making  the  choice  a  bad 
one. 

We  have  ascertained,  therefore,  two  points.  We 
have  ascertained  that  a  very  low  qnalifieation  is  of 
no  use,  as  afibrding  no  security  £x  a  good  choioe 
beyond  that  which  would  exist  if  no  pecuniarj  qua- 
lification was  required.  We  have  likewise  ascer- 
tained, that  a  qudification  so  high  as  to  constitute 
ui  aristocracy  of  wedth,  though  it  were  a  very  nu* 
merous  one,  would  leave  the  oMomunily  with<Hit 
protection,  and  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  ^mbridled 
power.  The  only  question,  therefore,  is,  whether, 
between  these  extreines,  diere  is  any  qualifieation 
which  would  remove  the  right  of  suiirage  firom  the 
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Govamment.  people  inf  maall,  or  of  no  property^  and  yet  const!- 

s^^^'^itf^  tute  an  elective  body>  the  interest  of  which  would 

be  identical  with  that  of  the  community  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  any  satisfactory  principle  to 
guide  us  in  our  researches,  and  to  tell  us  where  we 
should  fix.  The  qualification  must  either  be  such  as 
to  embrace  the  majority  of  the  population^  or  some- 
tiling  less  than  the  majority.  Suppose,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  embraces  the  majority,  the  question  is, 
whether  the  majority  Would  have  an  interest  in  op- 

Sressing  those  who,  upon  this  supposition,  would  be 
eprived  of  political  power  ?     If  we  reduce  the  cal- 
culation to  its  elements,  we  shall  see  that  the  inter- 
est which  they  would  have,  of  this  deplorable  kind, 
though  it  would  be  something,  woula  not  be  very 
gr^t     Each  man  of  the  majority,  if  constituted  the 
governing  body,  would  have  something  less  than  the 
benefit  of  oppressing  a  single  man.     If  the  majority 
were  twice  as  great  as  the  minority,  each  man  of  the 
9iajority  would  only  have  one-half  the  benefit  of  op- 
pressing a  single  man.     In  that  case,  the  benefits  of 
good  government,  accruing  to  all,  might  be  expect- 
ed to  overbalance  to  the  several  members  of  such  an 
elective  body  the  benefits  of  misrule  peculiar  to 
tliemselves^     Good  government  would,    thereforej 
have  a  tolerable  security.     Suppose,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  qualification  did  not  admit  a  body  of 
'  electors  so  large  as  the  majority,  in  that  case,  taking 
again  the  calculation  in  its  elements,  we  shall  see 
that  each  man  would  have  a  benefit  equal  to  that 
^rived  from  the  oppression  c^  more  than  one  man ; 
^d  that,  in  proportion  as  the  elective  body  consti<« 
iuted  a  smaller  and  smaller  minority,  the  benefit  of 
roisrule  to  the  elective  body  would  be  increased,  and 
bad  government  would  be  insured. 
.    It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  carry  the  analysis  of 
the  pecuniary  qualification,  as  the   principle  for 
choosing  an  elective  body,  any  farther. 
PUnoflJ.  .     We   have  only  renuuning  the   third   plan    for 
miution  to   constituting  an  elective  body.     According  to  the 
fy^^^^'  scheme  in  question,  the  best  elective  body  is  that 
Interests.      M'hich  consists  of  certain  classe8>  professions,  or  fra- 
ternities.    The  notion  is,  that  when  these  fraterni- 
ties or  bodies  are  represented,  the  community  itself 
is  represented.     The  way  in  which,  according  to  the 
patrons  of  this  theory,  the  efiect  is  brought  about,  ia 
this.     Though  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  each  of|  these 
fraternities  would  profit  by  misrule,  and  has  the 
strongest  interest  in  promoting  it ;  yet,  if  three  or 
four  of  them  are  appointed  to  act  in  conjunction, 
they  win  not  profit  by  misrule,  and  will  have  an  in- 
terest in  nothing  but  good  government 
.    This  theory  of  representation  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  trace  farther  back  than  the  year  179^*     In 
the  debate  on  the  motion  of  Mr  (now  Earl)  Grey^ 
for  a  reform  in  the  system  of  representation,  on 
the  6th  of  May,  of  that  year,  Mr  Jenkinson,  the 
present  Earl  of  Liverpool,  brought  forward  this 
theory  of  representation,  and  urged  it  in  opposition 
to  all  idea  of  reform  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
tnons,  in  terms  as  clear  and  distinct  as  those  in 
which  it  has  recently  been  clothed  by  leading  men 
on  both  sides  of  that  House.     We  shall  transcribe 
the  passage  from  the  speech  of  Mr  Jienkinson,  omit* 
ting,  for  the  sake  of  i^breviation^  all  those  expres- 
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sions  which  are  unnecessary  for  conveying  a  know-GoTtnmeot' 
ledge  of  the  plani  and  of  the  reasons  upon  which'^^ 
it  was  founded. 

*'  Supposing  it  agreed,"  he  said,  '*  that  the  House 
of  Commons  is  meant  to  be  a  legislative  body,  repre- 
senting all  descriptions  of  men  in  the  country,  he  sup- 
posed every  person  would  agree,  that  the  landed  inte- 
rest ought  to  have  the  preponderant  weight.     The 
landed  interest  was,  in  fact,  the  stamina  of  the  country. 
In  the  second  place,  in  a  commercial  country  like  this, 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interest  ought  to 
have  a  considerable  weight,  secondary  to  the  landed 
interest,  but  secondary  to  the  landed  interest  only. 
But  was  this  all  that  was  necessary  >  There  were 
other  descriptions  of  people,  which,  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  already  mentioned,  he  should  style 
professional  people,  and  whom  he  considered  as  ab- 
solute^ necessary  to  the  composition  of  a  House  of 
Commons.     By  professional  people,  he  meant  those 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  wished  to 
raise  themselves  to  the  great  offices  of  the  State;  those 
that  were  in  the  army,  those  that  were  in  the  navy, 
those  that  were  in  the  law.''   He  then,  as  a  reason  for 
desiring  to  have  those  whom  he  calls  '^  professional 
people*  in  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
gives  it  as  a  fact,  that  country  gentlemen  and  mer- 
chants seldom  desire,  and  seldom  have  motives  for 
desiring,  to  be  ministers  and  other  great  officers  of 
State.    These  ministers  and  officers,  however,  ought 
to  be  made  out  of  the  House  of  Commons.    There^ 
lore,  you  ought  to  have  *'  professional  people"  of 
whom  to  make  them*    Nor  was  this  all.    **  There 
was  another  reason  why  these  persons  were  absolute- 
ly necessarjr*    We  were  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
discussing  m  that  House  all  the  important  concerns 
of  the  State.    It  was  necessary,  therefore,  thfit  there 
should  be  persona  in  the  practice  of  debating  such 
questions."    "  There  was  a  third  reason,  which,  to 
his  mind,  was  stronger  than  all  the  rest.    Suppose  that 
in  that  House  there  were  only  country  gentlemen, 
they  would  not  then  be  the  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion, but  of  the  landholders.    Suppose  there  were  in 
that  House  only  commercial  persons,  they  would  not 
be  the  repreficntatives  of  the  nation,  but  of  the  com- 
mercial interest  of  the  nation.    Suppose  the  landed 
and  commercial  interest  could  both  find  their  way  into 
the  House.    The  landed  interest  would  be  able,  if 
it  had  nothing  but  the  commercial  interest  to  com- 
bat with,  to  prevent  that  interest  from  having  its  due 
weight  in  the  constitution.    All  descriptions  of  per- 
sons m  the  country  would  thus,  in  fad,  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  landholders.*'    He  adds,  '*  the  profes- 
sional persons  are,  then,  what  makes  this  House  the 
representatives  of  the  people.    They  have  collec- 
tively no  €iprii  de  carps^  and  prevent  any  esmrit  dc 
q9rp$  from  affecting  the  proceeding  of  the  House. 
Neither  the  landed  nor  commercial  interest  can  ma- 
terially affect  each  other,  and  the  interests  of  the 
difierent  professions  of  the  country  are  fairly  con- 
sidered.    The  honourable  gentleman  (Mr  Grey^, 
and  the  petition  on  this  table,  rather  proposed  uni- 
formity of  election.     His  ideas  were  the  reverse^^r 
that  the  modes  of  election  ought  to  be  as  varied  as 
possible,  because,  if  there  was  but  one  mode  of  elec- 
tion, there  woidd,  generally  ^peaking,  be  but  pne 
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OoTciamMiU  description  of  persons  in  that  House;  and  by  a  Taried 
'  mode  of  election  only  could  that  variety  be  secured." 

There  is  great  vagueness  undoubtedly  in  the 
language  here  employed^  and  abundant  proof  of 
wavering  and  uncertainty  in  the  ideas*  The  ideas, 
however,  of  this  theory,  appear  in  the  same  half- 
formed  state  in  every  speech  and  writing  in  which 
we  have  seen  it  adduced.  It  is  this  mist  by  which 
it  has  been  kept  surrounded  which  creates  Uie  only 
difficulty;  because  it  cannot  be  precisely  known 
how  any  thing  is  good  or  bad)  till  it  is  precisely 
known  what  it  is. 

According  to  the  ideas  of  Lord  Liverpool,  the  land- 
holders ought  to  be  represented ;  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  ought  to  be  represented ;  the  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  ought  to  be  represented ;  and  the 
practitioners  of  the  law  ought  to  be  represented. 
Other  patrons  of  the  scheme  have  added,  that  lite- 
rary men  ought  to  be  rq>resented.  And  these,  we 
believe,  are  almost  all  the  fraternities  which  have 
been  named  for  this  purpose  by  any  of  the  patrons 
of  the  scheme.  To  insure  the  choice  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  landholders,  landholders  must  be  the 
choosers ;  to  insure  the  choice  of  representatives  of 
the  merchants  and  manufiicturers,  merchants  and 
manufacturers  must  be  the  choosers ;  and  so  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  fraternities,  whether  few  or  many. 
Thus,  at  least,  it  miist  be  in  substancef  whatever  the 
Jbrm^  under  which  the  visible  acts  may  be  perform- 
ed. According  to  the  scheme  in  question,  these  se- 
veral fraternities  are  represented  diredly^  the  rest  of 
the  community  is  nof  represented  directly;  but  it 
wlU  be  said  by  the  patrons  of  that  scheme,  that  it  is 
represented  virftia%,  which,  in  this  case,  answers 
the  same  purpose. 

From  what  has  already  been  ascertained,  it  will 
appear  certain,  that  each  of  these  fraternities  has  its 
sinister  interest,  and  will  be  led  to  seek  the  benefit 
of  misrule,  if  it  is  able  to  obtain  it.  This  is  frank- 
ly and  distinctly  avowed  by  Lord  Liverpool.  And 
by  those  by  whom  it  is  not  avowed,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  it  should  be  disputed. 

Let  us  now,  then,  observe  the  very  principle  up- 
on which  this  theory  must  be  supported.  Three,  or 
four,  or  five,  or  more  clubs  of  men,  have  unlimited 
power  over  the  whole  community  put  into  their 
hands.  These  elubs  have,  each,  and  all  oT  them,  an 
interest,  an  interest  the  same  with  that  which  go- 
verns all  other  rulers  in  misgovemment,  in  convert- 
ing the  persons  and  properties  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity wholly  to  their  own  benefit.  Having  this 
interest,  says  the  theory,  they  will  not  make  use  of 
it,  but  will  use  all  their  powers  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community.  Unless  this  proposition  can  be 
supported,  the  theory  is  one  of  the  shallowest  which 
the  pretenders  to  political  wisdom  have  ever  es* 
poused. 

Let  us  resume  the  proposition.  Three,  or  four, 
or  five  fraternities  of  men,  composing  a  small  part 
of  the  community,  have  all  the  powers  of  government 
placed  in  their  hands.  If  they  oppose  and  contend 
with  one  another,  they  will  be  unable  to  convert 
these  powers  to  their  own  benefit.  If  they  agree 
they  will  be  able  to  convert  them  wholly  to  Uieir 
own  benefit,  and  to  do  with  the  reft' of  the  commu- 


nity just  what  they  please.  The  patrons  of  this  sys* 
tern  of  representation  assume,  that  these  fratemitica 
will  be  sure  to  take  that  course  which  is  contrary  to 
their  interest.  That  course  which  is  according  to 
their  interest,  they  leave  as  if  it  had  never  presented 
Itself  to  dieir  imaginations  1 

There  being  two  courses  which  the  dubs  may  pur- 
sue, one  contrary  to  their  interest,  the  other  agree- 
able to  it,  the  patrons  of  the  club  system  must  prove, 
they  must  place  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  clubs 
will  follow  the  first  course,  and  not  follow  the  second ; 
otherwise  the  world  wiU  laugh  at  a  theory  which  it 
founded  upon  a  direct  contradiction  of  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  human  nature. 

In  supposing  that  clubs  or  societies  of  men  are 
governed,  like^  men  individually,  by  their  interests, 
we  are  surely*^following  a  pretty  complete  experi- 
ence. In  the  idea  that  a  certain  number  of  those 
clubs  can  unite  to  pursue  a  common  interest,  there 
is  surely  nothing  more  extraordinary,  than  that  as 
many  individuals  should  unite  to  pursue  a  common  iiw 
terest.  Lord  Liverpool  talks  of  an  esprU  de  corng 
belonging  to  a  class  of  landholders,  made  up  of  toe 
different  bodies  of  landholders  in  every  county  in  the 
kingdom.  He  talks  of  an  esprii  de  corps  in  a  class 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  made  up  of  the 
different  bodies  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  ia 
the  several  great  towns  and  manufiurturing  districts 
in  the  kingdom.  What,  then,  is  meant  by  an  etprU 
de  corps  f  Nothing  else  but.  a  union  for  the  pursuit 
of  a  common  interest.  To  the  several  dubs  suj^ 
posed  in  the  present  theory,  a  common  interest  m 
created  by  the  very  drcumstance  of  their  compos- 
ing the  representing  and  represented  bodies.  Un» 
less  the  patrons  of  this  theory  can  prove  to  us,  con- 
trary to  all  experience,  that  a  common  interest  can« 
not  create  an  esprit  de  corps  in  men  in  combinations, 
as  well  as  in  men  individually,  we  are  under  the  ne« 
cessity  of  believing,  that  an  esmrit  de  corps  would  be 
formed  in  the  classes  separatea  from  the  rest  of  the 
community  for  the  purposes  of  representation ;  that 
they  would,  pursue  their  common  fnterest,  and  in- 
flict all  the  evils  upon  the  rest  of  the  community  to 
which  the  pursuit  of  that  interest  would  lead* 

It  is  not  included  in  the  idea  of  this  union  for  the 
pursuit  of  a  common  interest,  that  the  dubs  or  sets 
of  persons  appropriated  to  the  business  of  represen- 
tation should  totally  harmonize;  There  would,  no 
doubt,  be  a  great  mixture  of  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment among  them.  But  there  would,  if  experience 
is  any  guide,  or  if  the  general  laws  of  human  nature 
have  any  power,  be  suffident  agreement  to  prevent 
^eir  losing  sight  of  the  common  interest ;  in  other 
words,  for  insuring  all  that  abuse  of  power  which  is 
useful  to  the  parties  by  whom  it  is  exerdsed. 

The  real  effect  of  this  motley  representation,  there- 
fore, would  only  be  to  create  a  motley  aristocracy ; 
and,  of  course,  to  insure  that  kind  of  misgovemment 
which  it  is  the  nature  of  aristocracy  to  jproduce, 
and  to  produce  equally,  whether  it  is  a  uniform  or  a 
variegated  aristocracy;  whether  an  aristocracy  all 
of  landowners;  or  even  aristocracy  in  part  land- 
owners, in  part  merchants  and  manumcturers,  in  part 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  in  part  lawyers. 

We  have  now,  Aerefore,  examined  the  prindples 
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Goveramentof  the  representative  system,  and  have  found  in  it  all 
^^*^*v^^  that  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  security  for  sood 
government.  We  have  seen  in  what  manner  it  is 
possible  to  prevent  in  the  representatives  the  rise  of 
an  interest  different  from  that  of  the  parties  who 
choose  theroi  namely,  by  giving  them  little  time>  not 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  parties.  We  have  ^ 
likewise  seen  in'  what  manner  identity  of  interest 
may  be  insured  between  the  electoral  body  and  the 
rest  of  the  community.  We  have,  thereforcj  dis* 
covered  the  means  by  which  identity  of  interest  may 
be  insured  between  the  representatives  and  the  com* 
munity  at  large.  We  have,  by  consequence,  obtain- 
ed an  organ  of  government  which  possesses  that  qua- 
lity, without  which  there  can  be  no  good  govern- 
ment. 

The  question  remains,  whether  this  organ  is  com- 
petent to  performance  of  the  whole  of  the  busi- 
ness of  government  ?  And  it  may  be  certainly  an- 
swered, that  it  is  not.  It  may  be  competent  to  the 
making  of  laws,  and  it  may  watch  over  their  execu- 
tion. But  to  the  executive  functions  themselves, 
operations  in  detail,  to  be  performed  by  individuals, 
it  is  manifestly  not  competent.  The  executive  func- 
tions of  government  consist  of  two  parts,  the  admi- 
nistrative and  the  judicial.  The  administrative,  in 
this  couqtry,  belong  to  the  king ;  and  it  wUl  appear 
indubitable,  that,  if  the  best  mode  of  disposmg  of 
the  administrative  powers  of  government  be  to  place 
them  in  the  hands  of  one  great  functionary,  not  elec- 
tive, but  hereditary,  a  king,  such  as  ours,  instead  of 
being  inconsistent  with  the  representative  system  in 
its  highest  state  of  perfection,  would  be  an  indispen- 
sable branch  of  a  good  government ;  and  even  if  it 
did  not  previously  exist,  would  be  established  by  a 
representative  body  whose  interests  were  identified, 
as  above,  with  those  of  the  nation. 

The  same  reasoning  will  apply  exactly  to  our 
House  of  Lords.  Suppose  it  true,  that,  for  the  per- 
fect performance  of  the  business  of  legislation,  and 
of  watching  over  the  execution  of  the  laws,  a  second 
deliberative  assembly  is  necessary,  and  that  the  end 
can  best  be  attaint  by  such  an  assembly  as  the 
British  House  of  Lords,  the  proprietors  of  thie  great- 
est landed  estates,  with  certain  dignities  and  privi- 
leges annexed.  It  follows,  that  a  body  of  represen- 
tatives, whose  interests  were  identified  with  those 
of  the  nation,  would  establish  such  an  assembly,  if 
it  did  not  previously  exist.  For  what  reason  i  The 
most  certam  of  all  possible  reasons ;  that  they  would 
have  motives  for,  and  none  at  all  against  it. 
Examina-  Those  parties,  therefore,  who  reason  against  any 
ttonofOb-  measures  necessary  for  identifying  the' interests  of 
jectionsto    the  representative  body  with  those  of  the  nation, 

^^  ^foie  ^°^^^  ^^^  P^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  representative  body  would 
Repmente*  aholish  the  King  and  the  House  of  Lords,  are  wholly 
five  SyflCem.  inconsistent  with  themselves.  They  maintain  that  a 
King  and  a  House  of  Lords,  such  as  ours,  are  im- 
portant and  necessary  branches  of  a  good  govern- 
ment. It  is  demonstratively  certain  that  a  represen- 
tative body,  the  interests  of  which  were  identified 
with  those  of  the  nation,  would  have  no  motive  to 
abolish  them,  if  they  were  not  causes  of  bad  govern- 
ment.   Those  persons,  therefore,  who  affirm  that  it 


would  certainly  abolish  them,  affirm  implicitly  that  Gofwamcnt. 
they  are  causes  of  bad,  amd  not  necessary  to  good 
government.     This  oversight  of  theirs  is  truly  sur« 
prising. 

Tjie  whole  of  this  chain  of  deduction  is  depend- 
ent, as  we  stated  at  the  beginning,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples that  the  acts .  of  men  will  be  conformable  to 
their  interests.  Upon  this  principle,  we  conceive 
that  the  chain  is  complete  and  irrefragable.  The 
principle,  also,  appears  to  stand  upon  a  strong  foun- 
dation. It  is  undisputable  that  the  acts  of  men  fol- 
low their  will ;  that  their  will  follows  their  desires  ; 
and  that  their  desires  are  generated  by  their  appre- 
hensions of  good  or  evil ;  in  other  words,  by  their  in- 
terests. 

These  apprehensions,  however,  may  be  just,  or 
they  may  be  erroneous.  If  just,  the  man's  actions 
will  be  agreeable  to  his  real  interests.  If  erroneous, 
they  will  not  be  agreeable  to  his  real  interests,  but 
to  a  false  supposition  of  interest.  This  it  is  which 
creates  the  difficulty. 

We  have  seen,  that,  unless  the  representative  body 
are  chosen  by  a  portion  of  the  community,  the  in- 
terest of  which  cannot  be  made  to  differ  from  that  of 
the  community,  the  interest  of  the  community  will 
infallibly  be  sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  the  rulers. 
The  whole  of  that  party  of  reasoners  who  support 
aristocratical  power  affirm,  that  a  portion  of  the 
community,  the  interest  of  whom  cannot  be  made 
to  differ  from  that  of  the  community,  will  not  act  ac- 
cordiug  to  their  interest,  but  contrary  to  their  in- 
terest. All  their  pleas  are  grounded  upon  this  as- 
sumption; because,  if  such  a  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity would  act  agreeably  to  their  interest,  which  is 
the  same  with  that  of  the  community,  they  would 
act  agreeably  to  the  interest  of  the  community,  and 
the  end  of  government  would  be  obtained. 

If  this  assumption  of  theirs  is  true,  the  prospect  of 
mankind  is  deplorable.  To  the  evils  of  misgovern- 
ment  they  are  subject  by  inexorable  destiny.  If 
the  powers  of  government  are  placed  in  the  hands 
of  persons  whose  interests  are  not  identified  with 
those  of  the  community,  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity are  wholly  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  rulers.  If 
so  much  as  a  checking  power  is  held  by  the  commu- 
nity, or  by  any  part  of  the  community,  where  the 
interests  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  community, 
the  holders  of  that  checking  power  will  not,  accord* 
ing  to  the  assumption  in  question,  make  use  of  it  in 
a  way  agreeable,  but  in  a  way  contrary,  to  their  own 
interest.  According  to  this  theory,  the  choice  js 
placed  between  the  evils  which  will  be  produced  by 
design,  the  design  of  those  who  have  the  power  of 
oppressing  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  an  inte- 
rest in  dom^  it ;  and  the  evils  whi^  may  be  pro- 
duced by  mistake,  the  mistake  of  those  who,  if  they 
acted  agreeably  to  their  own  interest,  would  act 
well. 

Supposing  that  this  theory  were  true,  it  would 
still  be  a  question,  between  those  two  sets  of  evils, 
whether  the  evils  arising  from  the  design  of  those 
who  have  motives  to  employ  the  powers  of  govern* 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  community  to 
the  state  of  idiject  slaves  of  their  will,  or  the  evils 
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tiovenniMiit  arising  from  the  misconduct  of  those  who  never  pro- 
^^  duce  evil  but  when  they  mistake  their  own  interest^ 
are  the  greatest  evils. 

Upon  the  most  general  and  summary  view  of  this 
question^  it  appears  that  the  proper  answer  cannot 
be  doubtful.  They  who  have  a  fixed^  invariable  in- 
terest in  acting  ill,  will  act  ill  invariably.  They  who 
act  ill  firom  mistake,  will  often  act  well,  sometimes 
even  by  accident,  and  in  every  case  in  which  they 
are  enabled  td  understand  their  interest,  they  will 
act  well  by  design. 

There  is  another  and  a  still  more  important  ground 
of  preference.  The  evils  which  are  the  produce  of 
interest  and  power  united,  the  evils  on  the  one  side^ 
are  altogether  incurable:  the  effects  are  certain,  while 
that  conjunction  'which  is  the  cause  of  them  remains. 
The  evils  which  arise  from  mistake  are  not  incurable ; 
for,  if  the  parties  who  act  contrary  to  their  interest 
had  a  proper  knowledge  of  that  interest,  they  would 
act  well.  What  is  necessary,  then,  is  knowledge. 
Knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  whose  interests  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  community  would  be  an 
adequate  remedy.  But  knowledge  is  a  thing  which 
is  capable  of  being  increased  ;  and  the  more  it  is  in- 
ereased^  the  more  the  evils  on  this  side  of  the  case 
would  be  reduced. 

Supposing,  then,  the  theory  of  will  opposed  to  in- 
terest to  be  correct,  the  practical  conclusion  would 
be,  as  there  is  something  of  a  remedy  to  the  evils 
arising  from  this  source,  none  whatever  to*  the  evils 
arising  from  the  conjunction  of  power  and  sinister 
interest,  to  adopt  the  side  which  has  the  remedy, 
and  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  for  obtaining  the 
remedy  in  its  greatest  possible  strength,  and  apply- 
ing it  with  the  greatest  possible  efficacy. 

It  is  no  longer  deniable  that  a  great  portion  of 
knowledge  is  capable  of  being  conveyed  to  a  portion 
of  the  community,  whose  interests  would  be  the  same 
with  those  of  the  community.  This  being  the  onlv 
resource  for  good  government,  those  who  say  that  it 
is  not  yet  attained  stand  in  this  dilemma:  Either 
they  do  not  desire  good  government,  which  is  the 
case  with  all  those  who  derive  advantage  from  bad  ; 
or  they  will  be  seen  employing  their  utmost  exer- 
tions to  increase  the  quantity  of  knowledge  in  the 
body  of  the  community. 

Ihe  practical  conclusion,  then,  is  actually  the 
same,  whether  we  embrace  or  reject  the  assumption 
that  the  community  are  little  capable  of  acting  ac* 
cording  to  their  own  interest. 

That  assumption,  however,  deserves  to  be  consi- 
dered. And  it  would  need  a  more  minute  con- 
sideration than  the  space  to  which  we  are  confined 
will  enable  us  to  bestow  upon  it. 

One  caution,  first  of  all,  we  should  take  along  with 
us ;  and  it  is  this,  that  all  those  persons  who  hold 
the  powers  of  government,  widiout  having  an  identic 
ty  of  interests  with  the  community,  and  all  those 
persons  who  share  in  the  profits  which  are  made  by 


the  abuse  of  those  powers,  and  all  tboae  i^rsonsCoTerm&eo! 
whom  the  example  and  representations  of  the  two 
first  classes,  who,  f)-om  the  very  supposition  of  their 
having  the  powers  of  government,  must  have  the 
power  of  setting  the  fashfon,  and  of  influencing,  to  $t 
large  extent,  the  public  mind, — ail  those  persons  will 
be  sure  to  represent  die  community,  or  a  part  of  the 
community  having  an  identity  of  interest  with  the 
community,  as  incapable,  in  the  highest  degree,  of 
acting  according  to  their  own  interest ;  because  thia 
is  the  only  resource  of  those  who  hold  the  powers  of 
government  without  having  that  identity  of  inte» 
rest ;  it  being  clear  that  they  ought  to  hold  them 
no  longer,  if  those  who  liave  that  identity  of  interest 
could  be  expected  to  act  in  any  tolerable  conform!^ 
with  their  interest.  All  representations  from  that 
quarter,  therefore,  of  their  incapability  so  to  act^ 
are  to  be  received  with  suspicion.  They  come  from 
interested  parties ;  they  come  from  parties  who  have 
the  strongest  possible  interest  to  deceive  themBelves, 
and  to  endeavour  to  deceive  others. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  interested  endeavours  of 
all  those  parties  should  not  propagate,  and  for  a 
long  time  successfully  uphold,  such  an  opinion,  to 
whatever  degree  it  might  be  found,  upon  accurate 
inquiry,  to  be  without  foundation.  A  parallel  case 
may  be  given.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  priesthood, 
when  the  people  of  Europe  frere  all  of  one  religion, 
that  the  laity  should  take  their  opinions  exclusively 
from  them ;  because,  in  that  case,  the  laity  might  be 
rendered  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  clergy,  to  any 
possible  extent ;  and  as  all  opinions  were  to  be  de- 
rived professedly  from  the  Bible,  they  withdrew  from 
the  laity  the  privilege  of  reading  it.  When  the 
opinions  which  produced  the  Reformation,  and  all 
the  blessings  which  may  be  traced  to  it,  began  to 
ferment,  the  privilege  of  the  Bible  was  demanded. 
The  denumd  was  resisted  by  the  clergy,  upon  the 
very  same  assumption  which  we  have  now  under 
contemplation.  ^'The  people  did  not  understand 
their  own  interest.  They  would  be  sure  to  make  a 
bad  use  of  the  Bible.  They  would  derive  from  it 
not  right  opinions,  but  all  sorts  of  wrong  opi- 
nions." ♦ 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  assumption  in  die 
religious  case  was  borne  out  by  stiH  stronger  ap« 
pearance  of  evidence  than  it  is  in  the  political.  The 
majority  of  the  people  may  be  supposed  less  capable 
of  deriving  correct  opinions  fVom  the  Bible,  than  of 
judging  who  is  the  best  man  to  act  as  a  nDpresenta- 
tive. 

Experience  has  fully  displayed  the  nature  of  the 
assumption  in  regard  to  religion.  The  power  be- 
stowed upon  the  people,  of  Judging  for  themselves, 
has  been  productive  of  good  effects,  to  a  degree 
which  has  totally  altered  the  condition  of  human  na- 
ture, and  exalted  man  to  what  may  be  called  a  dif- 
ferent stage  of  existence. 

For  what  reason  is  it,  then,  we  are  called  upon  to 


*  A  most  instructive  display  of  these  and  similar  artifices  for  the  preservation  of  mischievous  power,  af\er 
the  spirit  of  the  times  is  felt  to  be  hostile  to  it,  may  be  seen  in  Father  Paul's  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  ^ 
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Gomnmoifc.  believe,  that,  if  a  portion  of  the  community,  having 
an  identity  of  interests  with  the  whole  community, 
have  the  power  of  choosing  representatives,  they  will 
act  wholly  contrary  to  their  interests,  and  make  a  bad 
choice? 

Experience,  it  will  be  said,  establishes  this  conclu- 
sion. We  see  that  the  people  do  not  act  according  to 
their  interests,  but  very  often  in  opposition  to  them. 
The  question  is  between  a  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, which,  if  entrusted  witli  power,  would  have  an 
interest  in  making  a  bad  use  of  it,  and  a  portion 
which,  though  entrusted  with  power,  would  not  have 
an'interest  in  making  a  bad  use  of  it*  The  former 
are  any  small  number  whatsoever ;  who,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  being  entrusted  with  power,  are  con- 
stituted an  aristocracy. 

From  the  frequency,  liowever  great,  with  which 
those  who  compose  the  mass  of  the  community  act 
in  opposition  to  their  interests,  no  conclusion  can,  in 
this  case,  be  drawn,  without  a  comparison  of  the  fre- 
quency with  which  those,  who  are  placed  in  contrast 
with  them,  act  in  opposition  to  theirs.  Now^  it  may 
with  great  confidence  be  affirmed,  that  as  great  a 
proportion  of  those  who  compose  the  aristocratical 
body  of  any  country,  as  of  those  who  compose  the 
rest  of  the  community,  are  distinguished  for  a  con- 
duct unfavourable  to  their  interests.  Prudence  is  a 
more  general  characteristic  of  the  people,  without 
the  advantages  of  fortune,  than  of  the  people  who 
have  been  thoroughly  subject  to  tlieir  corruptive 
operation.  It  may  surely  be  said,  that  if  the  powers 
of  government  must  be  entrusted  to  persons  incapa- 
ble of  good  conduct,  they  were  better  entrusted  to 
incapables  who  have  an  interest  in  good  government, 
than  to  incapables  who  have  an  interest  in  bad* 

It  will  be  said,  that  a  conclusion  ought  not  to  be 
drawn  from  the  unthinking  conduct  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  an  aristocratical  body,  asainst  the  capabili- 
ty of  such  a  body  for  actmg  wisely  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs ;  because  the  body  will  always 
contain  a  certain  proportion  of  wise  men,  and  tne 
rest  will  be  governed  by  them.  Nothing  but  this 
can  be  said  with  pertinency.  And,  under  certain 
modifications,  this  may  be  said  with  truth.  The  wise 
and  good  in  anv  class  of  men  do,  to  all  general  pur- 
poses, govern  the  rest.  The  comparison,  however, 
must  go  on.  Of  that  body,  whose  interests  are 
identified  with  those  of  the  community,  it  may 
also  be  said,  that  if  one  portion  of  them  are  un- 
thinking, there  is  another  portion  wise ;  and  that, 
in  matters  of  iState,  the  less  wise  would  be  go- 
verned by  the  more  wise,  not  less  certainly  than 
in  that  body,  whose  interests,  if  they  were  entrusted 
with  power,  could  not  be  identified  with  those  of  the 
community. 

If  we  compare  in  each  of  these  two  contrasted  bo- 
dies the  two  descriptions  of  persons,  we  shall  not  find 
that  the  foolish  part  of  the  democratical  body  are 
more  foolish  than  that  of  the  aristocratical,  nor  the 
wise  part  less  wise.  Though,  according  to  the  opi« 
nions  which  fashion  has  propagated,  it  may  appear  a 
little  paradoxical,  we  shall  probably  find  the  very  re- 
verse. 

That  there  is  not  only  as  great  a  proportion  of 
wise  men  in  that  part  of  the  community  which  is  not 
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the  aristocracy,  as  in  that  which  is;  but  that^  under  Government 
the  present  state  of  education,  and  the  diffusion  of* 
knowledge,  there  is  a  much  greater,  we  presume, 
there  are  few  persons  who  will  be  disposed  to  dis- 
pute. It  is  to  be  observed,  Uiat  the  class  which  is 
universally  described,  as  both  the  most  wise,  and  the 
roost  virtuous  part  of  every  communis,  the  middle 
rank,  are  wholly  included  in  that  part  of  the  commu* 
nity  which  is  not  the  aristocratical.  It  is  also  not 
disputed,  that  in  Great  Britain  the  middle  rank  are 
numerous,  and  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  people.  Another  proposition  may  be 
stated,  with  a  perfect  confidence  of  the  concurrence . 
of  all  those  men  who  have  attentively  considered  the 
formation  of  opinions  in  the  great  body  of  society, 
or,  indeed,  the  principles  of  human  nature  in  general. 
It  is,  that  the  opinions  of  that  class  of  the  people, 
who  are  below  the  middle  rank,  are  formed,  and 
their  minds  are  directed  by  that  intelligent  and  vir- 
tuous rank,  who  come  the  most  immediately  in  con- 
tact with  them,  who  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  in- 
timate communication  with  them,  to  whom  they  fiy 
for  advice  and  assistance  in  all  their  numerous  diffi-* 
culties,  upon  whom  they  feel  an  immediate  and 
daily  dependence,  in  health  and  in  sickness,  in  in- 
fancy and  in  old  age ;  to  whom  their  children  look 
up  as  modeb  for  their  imitation,  whose  opinions  they 
have  dally  repeated,  and  account  it  their  honour  to 
adopt.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
middle  rank,  which  gives  their  most  distinguished 
ornaments  to  science,  to  art,  and  to  legislation  itself, 
to  every  thing  which  exalts  and  refines  human  na- 
ture, is  that  part  of  the  community  of  which,  if  the 
basis  of  representation  were  now  so  far  extended^ 
the  opinion  would  ultimately  decide.  Of  the  peo- 
ple beneath  them,  a  vast  majority  would  be  sure  to 
be  guided  by  their  advice  and  example. 

The  incidents  which  have  been  urged  as  excep« 
tions  to  this  general  rule,  and  even  as  reasons  for 
rejecting  it,  may  be  considered  as  contributing  to 
its  proof.  What  signify  the  irregularities  of  a  mob, 
more  than  half  composed,  in  the  greater  number  of 
instances,  of  boys  and  icUers,  and  disturbing,  for  a 
few  hours  or  days,  a  particular  town  ?  What  signi- 
fies the  occasional  turbulence  of  a  manufacturing 
district,  peculiarly  unhappy  from  a  very  great  defi- 
ciency of  a  middle  rank,  as  there  the  population  al^ 
most  wholly  consists  of  rich  manufacturers  and  poor 
workmen ;  with  whose  minds  no  pains  are  taken  by 
any  body ;  with  whose  afflictions  there  is  no  virtuous 
family  of  the  middle  rank  to  sjrmpathize ;  whose 
children  have  no  good  example  of  such  a  family  to 
see  and  to  admire ;  and  who  are  placed  in  the  high- 
ly unfavourable  situation  of  fluctuating  between  very 
high  wages  in  one  year,  and  very  low  wages  in  ano«* 
ther?  .It  is  altogether  futile  with  regard  to  the 
foundation  of  good  government,  to  say  that  this,  or 
the  other  portion  of  the  people,  may  At  this,  or  the 
other  time,  depart  from  the  wisdom  of  the  middle 
rank.  It  is  enough  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  never  cease  to  be  guided  by  that  rank ;  and 
we  may,  with  some  confidence,  challenge  the  adver- 
saries of  the  people  to  produce  a  single  instance  to 
the  contrary  m  the  history  of  the  world. 

(f.  ».) 
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Kew      A.  PROVINCIAL  government  of  Spanish  America. 
Gnnada.    j^i  its  first  settlement  it  was  usually  denominated 
^^^\/^^  Terra  Firma,  at  which  time  it  included  what  is  now 
the  province  of  Caraccas,  and  the  provinces  in  the 
isthmus  of  Darien.     Since  it  has  been  erected  into 
a  viceroyaltjy  it  has  been  called  soinetimes  the 
kingdom  of  Santa  F6,  but  more  correctly,  the  new 
kingdom  of  Granada.     The  northern  extremity  of 
this  kingdom  is  in  the  12^  of  north  latitude,  and 
Boundaries  the  southern  3°  SO'  south  latitude.     Its  length  is 
and  Extent,  g^out  1070  English  miles,  and  its   mean  breadth 
about  280  miles.     On  the  eastern  side  the  bound- 
aries of  Granada  are  the  Portuguese  provinces  on 
the  banks  of  the  Maranon  or  River  of  Amazons, 
Spanish  Guyana,  and  the  province  of  Caraccas.    On 
*  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  River  Amazons,  from  its 

junction  with  the  River  Negro.  Its  western  bound* 
ary  is  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Golfo-Dolce,  between 
Costarica  and  Veragua,  where  it  joins  Guatimala, 
to  the  port  of  Payta,  which  divides  it  from  Peru. 
On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Carribean  Sea, 
from  Cape  de  la  Vela  to  the  River  Culebras.  The 
whole  extent  is  about  64,500  square  leagues. 

No  part  of  the  globe  furnishes  a  greater  variety 
both  of  soil  and  climate,  and  in  no  other  part  can 
every  production  of  every  country  be  produced  so 
well  as  in  this  viceroy  alt}*.  This  arises  from  the 
great  inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  country,  for 
It  contains,  within  its  limits,  mountains,  till  lately 
supposed  to  be  the  highest  in  the  world ;  and  though 
it  is  now  ascertained,  that  they  are  exceeded  in 
height  by  those  of  Tartary,  they  may  still  be  classed 
among  the  most  singular  productions  of  nature.  As 
climate  is  regulated  by  elevation  as  much  as  by  lati- 
tude, the  inhabitants  of  New  Granada  may  be  said 
to  live  in  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  in  all 
the  different  degrees  of  temperature  which  are  to  be 
found  between  the  two  extremes  of  habitable  coun- 
tries. The  situation  of  these  mountains,  their  ele- 
vation, and  their  peculiar  formation,  as  well^as  their 
productions,  have  received  much  light  from  the 
journeys  of  Baron  Humboldt,  whose  patient  and  la- 
borious investigations  have  been  communicated  to 
the  public. 

Although  these  stupendous  chains  of  mountains 
extend  tlirough  the  whole  of  America,  they  attain 
their  greatest  elevation  in  the  kingdom  of  New 
Granada,  where  the  cone  of  Chimborazo  reaches 
tlie  height  of  21,440  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  From  the  equator  they  insensibly  decline  in 
elevation,  both  towards  the  souUi  and  the  north, 
till,  in  the  latter  direction,  they  dwindle  into  slight 
hills  in  the  province  of  Choco.  From  the  sources  of 
the  rivers  St  Juan  and  Atrato  in  that  province, 
where  the  communication  between  the  Carribean 
Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  may  be- most  easily  effect- 
ed, the  mountains  be^in  again  to  raise  themselves^ 
and  increase  in  elevation  as  t-Iie  chain  passes  through 

the  centre  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama.    They  rise 
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Still  higher  in  the  province  of  Veragua  and  Costarica, 
continue  increasing  through  the  viceroyalty  of  Gua* 
timala,  and  then  entering  Mexico,  branch  off  in  v«-> 
riouB  directions,  which  will  be  noticed  under  the  ar« 
tide  Mexico.  As  these  chains  of  mountains  are 
extended  to  the  south,  they  decline  in  height,  in  a 
similar  manner,  so  that,  gradually  lessenbg,  they  al-^ 
most  wholly  disappear  in  Tferra  Magellanica,  the 
southernmost  extremity  of  the  Continent.  There  are 
three  ridges  or  chains  of  mountains  passing  from 
north  to  south  through  New  Granada.  There  are* 
indeed,  projections  from  these  of  considerable  extent 
and  magnitude,  which  protrude  into  the  surrounding 
country,  and  sometimes  break  the  continuity  of  the 
valleys  which  separate  the  chains;  but  to  have  a 
clear  conception  of  their  configuration,  it  will  be 
better  to  follow  the  mode  of  classificatioa  which  is 
adopted  by  Humboldt.  The  westernmost  chain  o€ 
the  Andes  in  New  Granada  runs  parallel  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  at  the  distance  of  150  miles :  it  begina 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthagena,  to  the  west- 
ward of  it,  separates  the  River  Cauca  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Choco,  and  proceeds  to  the  southward  till 
it  unites  with  the  other  two  branches  in  the  province 
of  Popayan,  whence  they  proceed  in  a  single  ridge 
till  they  have  passed  the  equator,  when  they  divide 
again  into  two  ridges  in  the  province  of  Quito.  It 
is  in  that  district  that  the  greatest  elevations  are 
found,  in  the  cones  of  Chimborazo  21,440  feet, 
Cayambe-Urcu  19,386  feet,  Antisana  19,146  feet» 
Cotopaxi  18,891  feet,  and  Ilinissa  17,240  feet* 
There  the  volcanoes  are  most  numerous  and  striking, 
and  there  the  inhabitants  are  most  frequently  expos- 
ed to  the  devastations  of  earthquakes.  In  passing 
between  the  province  of  Choco  and  the  river  Cauca, 
the  Andes  scarce  ever  reach  beyond  the  height  of 
4500  feet. 

The  central  ridge  of  the  Andes  begins  at  the 
Sierra-nevada  in  the  province  of  Santa  IVIarta, 
whose  highest  peak  is  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and,  as  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  in  that 
latitude  is  about  15,000  feet,  its  top  is  to  be  seen 
constantly  white,  and  exhibiting  a  beautiful  contrast 
to  the  deep  azure  of  the  cloudless  sky.  In  its  pro* 
gross  it  separates  the  River  Cauca  from  the  Magda* 
lena,  till,  beyond  the  sources  of  both  these  rivers,  it 
unites  with  the  other  parallel  ridges.  It  is  the  high- 
est of  the  three ;  some  of  its  loftiest  points  enter  the 
regions  of  eternal  frost  and  snow  ;  and  such  are  its 
asperities  and  precipices,  that  no  one  has  ever  ven- 
tured'to  pass  from  the  Cauca  to  the  Magdalena  over 
this  Cordillera*  The  eastern  ridge  separates  the 
River  Magdalena  from  the  plains  on  which  the  River 
Meta  rises.  It  begins  near  Cape  de  la  Vela,  passes 
through  the  province  of  Merida  and  Santa  F6,  and 
unites  with  the  other  two  branches  in  Popayan.  It 
is  less  elevated  than  the  central  ridge,  but  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  western.  None  of  its  highest 
peaks  ascend  to  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  nor  are 
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estimated  at  more  than  12^000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

Besides  these  chains  of  mountains  which  run  from 
north  to  south,  others  run  from  west  to  east,  and  en- 
ter die  province  of  Venezuela ;  one  beginning  near 
the  River  Atrato  forms  the  sierras  of  Abib^  and  of 
Cauca,  crosses  the  River  Magdalena,  forms  a  narrow 
chain  on  the  coast  to  Cape  de  la  Vela,  where  it  se- 
parates into  two  ridges,  and  they  continue  through 
Caraccas  and  Cumana,  till  they  terminate  near  the 
Gulf  of  Paria  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Another  part  of  the  Andes,  though  but  a  small 
portion  of  them  is  within  the  new  kingdom  of  Gra- 
'  nada,  may  not  be  improperly  noticed  here.  It  is 
called  the  Cordillera  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco. 
It  runs  between  the  3^  and  6^  of  northern  latitude, 
contains  the  sources  of  the  great  River  Meta,  of 
the  Guaviare,  and  of  tlie  Zama,  and  occasions  the 
tremendous  cataracts  of  Maypur6  and  Aturi§.  As 
it  bends  towards  the  southward  it  increases  in  height, 
and  becomes  extended  in  breadth,  stretching  to- 
wards the  boundaries  of  the  Portuguese  territories. 
It  has  not  yet  been  traced  in  many  of  its  directions. 
It  borders  the  uninhabited  country  in  which  the  un- 
known sources  of  the  Orinoco  are  supposed  to  be 
situated.  It  then  extends  to  the  eastward,  and  soon 
bends  to  the  southward,  passing  the.  lake  Parim^^ 
and  the  hill  of  Ucucuamo,  which,  being  formed  of 
shining  yellow  mica,  gave  birth  to  those  fables  of  an 
El  DoradOi  or  Golden  Region,  which  misled  the 
great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  a  crowd  of  inferior 
adventurers.  The  Rivers  Demerara,  Berbice,  and 
others  in  English,  Dutch,  and  French  Guyana,  are 
supposed  to  derive  their  waters  from  some  of  the 
branches  of  this  Cordillera* 

The  stupendous  mountains  of  New  Granada,  from 
the  quantity  of  snow  which  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
perpetually  dissolve  on  the  higher  points,  and  from 
the  vapours  which  are  collected  by  the  whole  of 
them,  form  reservoirs,  from  which  are  supplied  those 
astonishing  rivers  which  water  all  the  valleys  and 
plains  of  this  immense  continent. 

In  treating  of  the  rivers  which  issue  from  these 
mountains,  we  remark,  iirst,  the  Purumayo  and  the 
Cageta  in  the  south,  which  rise  in  the  mountains  of 
Pastos,  and,  passing  over  an  extensive  plain,  unite 
with  the  river  of  Amazons,  and  which  are  capable  of 
being  navigated  almost  to  their  sources.  In  the  same 
direction,  the  Guaviare,  a  branch  of  the  Orinoco,  and 
the  great  river  Meta,  have  their  origin.  They  spring 
from  that  mass  of  the  Cordilleras  which  touches  the 
provinces  of  Neyva  or  Timona;  they  unite  their 
streams  at  Carichina,  and,  running  through  their 
whole  extent,  over  a  country  per^ctly  level,  are 
capable  of  being  used  for  purposes  of  internal  navi- 
gation ;  and  will,  at  some  future  period,  probably, 
afford  an  easy  access  to  the  cities  of  Popayan,  Santa 
F^,  and  Quito.  The  rivers  Cauca  and  Magdalena 
both  rise  near  each  other  in  the  province  of  Popayan, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  from  the  mountains  of 
Guanacas.  These  two  rivers  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  impassable  chain  of  the  central  Andes, 
till  they  have  passed  the  Sierra  of  Guamosco,  a  little 
to  the  south  of  Mompox,  where  the  two  streams 
unite,  and  run  to  the  Carribean  Sea.  The  two  rivers 
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collect  such  vast  quantities  of  water  from  the  drain- 
ing of  the  mountains  which  border  them,  whose 
streams  run  with  a  rapidity  correspondent  to  the 
height  from  which  they  descend,  and  the  valleys 
through  which  they  pass  lire  so  confined,  that  the 
rapidity  of  their  currents  renders  the  upward  naviga- 
tion extremely  difficult,  while  the  descent  is  propor- 
tionally easy.  From  the  city  of  Honda,  the  passage 
to  Carthagena,  or  Santa  Martar,  may  be  made  in  eight 
or  ten  days,  whilst  it  occupies  more  than  thirty  days, 
and  requires  the  severe  labour  of  numerous  rowers, 
to  return,  in  the  most  favourable  seasons ;  but,  when 
the  waters  are  much  swollen,  as  is  the  case  at  some 
seasons,  it  requires  months  to  perform  the  voyage, 
and  is  attended  with  great  danger  and  many  incon- 
veniences. The  river  Atrato,  at  the  foot  of  the 
western  Cordilleras,  passes  through  one  of  the  rich- 
est countries  of  the  globe,  both  for  its  vegetable  pro- 
ductions and  for  its  mines  of  eold  and  of  platina, 
which  last  mineral  is  exclusively  found  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Choco,  in  which  this  river  is  placed.  It  is 
principally  remarkable  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of 
Its  source  to  that  of  the  river  St  Juan,  which  runs 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  small  rivulet  St  Pablo 
nearly  unites  them  in  the  rainy  season ;  and,  to  con- 
summate the  junction,  a  priest  of  one  of  the  parishes 
has  dug  a  small  canal,  by  which  the  productions  of 
the  eastern  have  been  carried  to'  the  western  shores 
of  America.  By  the  narrow  policy  of  Spain,  both 
these  rivers  were  forbidden  to  be  navigated,  because 
thev  were  supposed  favourable  for  contraband  trade ; 
and,  though  the  restriction  has  been  removed  of  late* 
the  troubles  which  have  agitated  that  country  have 
prevented  any  great  use  being  made  of  the  channel 
of  communication. 

The  other  rivers  whose  copious  streams  water  this 
favoured  country  are  the  Julia  and  the  Catatumbo, 
which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Gulf  of  Mara- 
caybo  ;  the  Pedral  or  Sogamoso,  and  the  Suarez, 
which  run  into  the  Magdalena  and  the  Casanare ; 
the  Apure,  and  a  multitude  of  smaller  streams, 
which,  in  Europe,  would  be  considered  important 
rivers,  that  discharge  their  waters  by  the  channel  of 
the  Meta  into  the  Orinoco. 

Europeans,  accustomed  to  behold  the  constant  sue-  Cliinste> 
cession  of  seasons,  can  scarcely  believe  that,  in  Uie 
midst  of  the  torrid  zone,  which  they  suppose  to  be 
visited  with  the  eternal  ardours  of  a  burning  sun,  all 
the  fruits  of  our  climate  can  be  produced  in  their 
fullest  perfection  at  all  periods.  The  succession  of 
flowers,  of  fruits,  and  of  pastures,  is  constant;  and, 
within  the  same  horizon,  they  may  be  seen  budding, 
flowering,  and  bearing  ripened  and  unripened  fruits 
at  the  same  time.  Even  the  same  tree  may  be  seen 
in  flower,  with  green  and  with  ripe  fruits,  without 
an^  sensible  declension  in  its  vegetative  faculties 
being  perceived  to  arise  from  this  constant  reproduc- 
tion. Although  veeetation  is  constant  through  the 
whole  of  the  new  kingdom,  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  arising  from  the  influence  of  climate, 
which  is  created  by  the  various  bendings  and  aspects 
of  the  mountains,  by  the  height  of  the  station,  the 
winds  which  prevail,  and  other  local  circumstances. 
We  may  experience  the  temperatures  of  all  the  cli- 
mates of  the  world  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
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^«v  leagues  and  th^  Tarious  productions  may  aU  be 
,^2°!f^/  cultivated  within  the  same  limited  space. 
^^^^^"^  The  parts  of  the  country  which  are  on  the  sea^- 
coast  experience  great  heat,  but  much  tempered  by 
the  sea  breezes  in  the  day^  and  by  the  land  winds  at 
night,  which  latter,  blowing  from  the  cold  and  often 
snowy  mountains,  convey  a  coolness  that  is  both  re« 
freshing  to  the  senses,  and  salutary  to  the  constitu- 
tion, in  the  wet  or  warm  season,  at  Carthagena, 
Santa  Marta,  and  Maracaybo,  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter varies  from  85  to  9O1  and  seldom  rises  higher 
than  94  ;  and  the  degree  of  heat  is  nearly  the  same 
every  where  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras.  In  as- 
cending the  mountains,  the  thermometer  gradually 
descends  to  the  lowest  point  of  congelation.  A  little 
below  this  point  of  congelation,  nature  seems  to  have 
lavished  her  bounties,  by  bestowing  extensive  plains 
of  perpetual  verdure,  watered  with  innumerable  rivu- 
lets, which  descend  from  the  snowy  mountains  most 
copiously  at  the  warmest  seasons,  when  they  are  most 
needed,  and  most  beneficiaL 

The  breadth  of  the  Cordilleras  is  generally  about 
160  miles,  and  in  no  part  much  less  than  100.  There 
is,  consequently,  a  sufficient  portion  of  that  moderate 
elevation  and  temperature  which  best  comports  with 
the  subsistence^d  health  of  man.  These  positions 
are  called  by  tKe  inhabitants  cold  lands,  to  distinguish 
them  froBi  the  tropical  climates  which  are  at  the 
foot  of  ^e  Cordilleras.  The  temperature  varies  but 
little.  In  a  course  of  observations  made  daily  for 
two  y^ars,  at  Santa  F^  de  Bogota,  the  thermometer 
never  descended  below  59,  and  never  ascended  more 
than  three  degrees  above  that  point,  in  an  apart- 
ment, the  windows  of  which  were  always  open.  The 
greatest  depression  was  in  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  and  the  greatest  elevation  in  January, 
February,  and  March.  The  city  of  Santa  F6  is  about 
8700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  districts 
of  Tunja,  Pamplona,  Merida,  and  Timana,  are  at 
nearly  the  same  height ;  whilst  Popayan  is  about  two 
thousand  feet  lower.  These  are  by  far  the  most  po- 
pulous portions  of  New  Granada,  and  what  we  re- 
mark of  their  productions  will  apply  equally  to  all, 
with  the  exception  of  those  parts  which  are  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  in  what  is  properly  denomi- 
nated by  the  inhabitants  the  hot  countries. 

From  the  equality  of  temperature,  and  from  the 
abundant  means  of  irrigation  which  Uie  melted  snow 
from  the  mountains  produces,  the  vegetative  power 
continues  in  equal  operation  during  the  whole  year. 
As  the  leaves  fall  from  the  trees,  new  ones  are  con* 
stantly  shooting  forth,  so  that  a  superficial  observer 
would  suppose  no  change  took  place.  The  meadows 
are  covered  with  an  unvarying  verdure,  composed  of 
grasses  of  great  variety,  and  of  odoriferous  plants, 
which  produce  most  rapid  improvement  in  the  cattle 
sent  from  the  lower  countries  to  be  fattened  on  them. 
VegetaU«  The  vegetable  productions  of  the  best  peopled  di- 
Producdoofc  visions  of  New  Granada  are  similar  to  those  of  Eu- 
rope. They  have  abundance  of  apples,  pears,  peach* 
es,  plumbs,  figs,  cherries,  &c.  and  they  are  in  bear- 
ing through  the  whole  vear.  Wheat  is  both  good 
and  productive,  and  might  be  reaped  in  every  month, 
but  by  a  kind  of  understood  agreement  between  the 
cultivators  themselves,  and  between  the  masters  and 


servants,  it  is  sowed  but  twice,  and  thqr  havie  one 
wheat  harvest  in  January  and  the  second  in  Aqguat. 
Humboldt,  afler  diligent  inqniry  into  the  increase 
of  wheat  in  different  countries,  states  it  in  FrBnce, 
Germany,  and  Poland,  to  be  from  5  to  6  for  1 1  in 
Hungary,  Croatia,  and  Sclavonia,  8  to  10  for  I ;  in 
La  Plata  12  for  1 ;  in  Northern  Mexico  1 6  for  1,  in 
Equinoxial  Mexico  24  for  1 ;  and  in  the  province  of 
Paste,  in  New  Granada,  he  says  they  commonly  pro- 
duce 25,  and,  in  fertile  years,  35  for  1. 

Barley  is  sowed  in  every  month  of  the  year.  It  is 
not  used  as  food  for  man,  but  is  grown  near  the 
cities,  and  cut  in  a  green  state  for  the  horses  of  the 
richer  class.  None  is  suffered  to  stand  till  harvest, 
except  sufficient  to  furnish  seed  for  the  green  crops 
of  the  following  year.  The  markeU  of  the  cities  of 
Santa  F6,  Quito,  and  Popayan,  are  furnished  with 
varieties  of  fruits  which  can  meet  in  no  other  coun- 
tries. The  apples  and  pears  of  Europe,  cherries  and 
strawberries,  are  to  be  seen  with  plantains,  bannanas, 
guavas,  pine-apples,  and  the  other  productions  of  the 
tropical  regions. 

The  potatoes,  for  which  Europe  is  indebted  to 
New  Granada,  are  there  of  two  species,  though  of 
the  same  genus.  One,  called  Papas  de  Anno,  is  the 
same  as  has  been  transplanted  and  diffused  through 
America  and  Europe,  and  which  has  numerous  va- 
rieties. The  other  is  called  Papas  de  Criollas ;  they 
are  more  delicate  of  flavour,  easier  to  be  applied  to 
various  kinds  of  cookery,  and  so  abundant  in  their 
increase  as  to  obtain  a  general  preference  over 
every  other  vegetable  as  food  for  the  inhabitants. 
These  criollas  are  to  be  found  in  every  altitude  of 
the  cold  regions,  even  in  those  situations  which  are 
too  cold  for  human  existence.  The  seed  from  high- 
er regions  is  necessary  every  year  to  renew  them  in 
the  lower,  when  thosei  produced  there  will  not  ^ow. 
The  primitive  stock  maintains  itself  in  the  highest  &i« 
tuations  in  all  the  openings  of  the  woods :  it  is  known 
as  the  Papa  Silvestris,  and  is  probably  the  origin  of 
all  the  different  species  of  that  useful  pl^nt,  which 
has  become  diffused  tliroughout  the  world. 

A  most  important  vegetable  production  to  the  in« 
habitants  of  Santa  Fe,  is  a  root  known  there  by  the 
Indian  name  of  Arracacha.  It  resembles  somewhat 
the  European  celery,  but  grows  to  a  much  larger 
size,  is  of  various  colours,  and  branches  out,  in  differ- 
ent directions,  in  shoots  which,  both  in  shape  and 
size,  resemble  the  horn  of  a  large  cow.  Its  flavour 
is  pleasant,  and  it  is  accounted  most  nutritious,  and 
is  given  to  the  sick  and  the  convalescent  on  account 
of  its  lightness  of  digestion. 

Olives,  vines,  oranges,  and  lemons,  do  not  arrive 
at  perfection  on  the  elevated  lands,  and  the  inha- 
bitants have  no  inducement  to  force  them  by  arti- 
ficial means,  as  they  are  abundantl]^  and  cheaply 
supplied  from  the  warm  regions  which  are  within 
a  few  leagues  of  them.  Such  is  the  bounty  of 
nature  in  dispensing  her  fruits,  that  little  aitten- 
tion  is  given  or  required  by  man:  the  trees  are 
never  grafted  nor  the  fields  manured.  Although 
Cocoa  IS  very  generally  produced  in  every  warm  cli- 
mate, yet  from  peculiarity  of  situation  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Guyaquil,  one  of  the  divisions  of  New  Gra- 
nada, it  is  raised  with  more  facility,  in  greater  quan- 
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New  titles  and  of  better  quality  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Gnnadft.  fj^^  world.  It  delights  in  a  moist  soil,  a  warm  cli- 
mate, and  requires  shelter  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  to  bring  it  to  full  perfection.  No  other  care 
is  required  in  its  cultivation,  than  to  keep  the  ground 
clear  of  weeds,  and  to  plant  the  shrub  under  the 
shade  of  some  high  trees.  It  usually  grows  from 
ten  to  sixteen  feet  in  height^  and  occasionally  attains 
to  eighteen  feet.  It  is  divided  into  four  or  five 
branches  as  soon  as  it  shoots  up.  The  leaf  is  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  length,  and  in  breadth  two- 
thirds  the  length,  in  colour  like  the  orange,  but 
somewhat  lighter.  The  pods  which  contain  the 
cocoa  grow  both  from  the  stem  and  the  branches, 
to  about  six  inches  in  length,  sometimes  singly,  but 
sometimes  two  in  a  cluster,  when  the  smaller  of 
the  two  does  not  ripen,  the  larger  one  appearing 
to  extract  the  whole  nutritive  matter.  The  pod  at 
first  is  of  a  deep  green,  but  as  it  advances  to  ma- 
turity, gradually  changes  to  a  yellow  colour.  The 
pods  are  considered  pleasant  fruit,  containing  a  sub- 
stance of  a  viscid  kind,  in  which  the  seeds  are  found. 
When  first  gathered,  the  seeds  are  very  soft,  being 
contained  in  a  thin  and  transparent  skin :  they  are 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  in  a  short  period  become  fit  to 
be  packed  for  the  various  markets  which  they  are 
destined  to  supply.  The  cocoa  trees  yield  two 
crops  in  each  year,  and  both  of  equal  goodness  and 
abundance. 

The  most  extraordinary  production  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  cocoa  district  is  a  species  of  grass.called  Gama" 
loie;  its  blade  resembles  barley,  but  is  longer,  broad* 
er^  thicker,  and  rougher.    It  grows  in  many  places, 
and  attains  the  prodigious  height  of  ei^ht  or  nine 
feet.    In  the  time  of  the  inundations  it  is  beaten 
down,  and  becomes  rotten,  but  as  soon  as  the  water 
has  subsided  and  it  begin  to  get  dry,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  produces  a  quickness  of  vegetation  unknown  to 
any  other  tribe  of  vegetables.    In  a  few  days  it 
shoots  up  to  its  natural  growth,  and  then  furnishes 
to  the  proprietors  of    cattle  the  most  nutritious 
means  for  rattening  them  that  is  known  in  any  part 
of  the  world.    Among  the  curious  productions  of 
this  favoured  climate,  one  deserves  notice  on  account 
of  its  singularity  and  utility.    On  a  shrub  called 
Ubillo,  similar  to  the  Uva-espina,  small  berries  are 
produced  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  very  abundant, 
f'rom  the  juice  of  this  berry,  without  any  other  ope- 
ration than  merely  expressing  it,  an  excellent  ink  is 
procured.  On  its  first  application  to  paper,  it  assumes 
a  scarlet  colour,  but  by  a  short  exposure  to  the  air 
it  becomes  a  beautiful  black.    Its  colour  is  so  du- 
rable, that  when  the  hands  are  stained  with  it,  great 
¥uns  and  much  time  is  required  to  remove  the  stain, 
he  berry  is  sometimes  dried  and  reduced  to  pow- 
der, which  is  converted  into  a  very  useful  portable 
ink,  by  the  addition  of  water  alone.    The  govern- 
ment is  so  satisfied  with  the  durable  colour  of  this 
ink,  that  the  Viceroy  of  Santa  F6  has  issued  a  de- 
cree, which  is  still  in  force,  forbidding  any  other  ink 
to  be  used  in  the  public  records  but  that  which  is 
prepared  from  this  berry.    A  tree  called  Tibar  has 
its  wood  of  a  deep  mulberry  colour ;  it  is  beautifully 
veined  and  almost  incorruptible ;  it  is  used  for  furm- 
ture  to  some  small  extent,  but  if  introduced  in  more 
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polished  countries,  would  probably  become  an  ar* 
tide  of  active  commerce.    A  most  viduable  produc- 
tion is  the  plant  called  Trezlejoo.    It  is  id>out  six  feet 
in  height,  has  no  leaves  except  at  the  top,  where 
they  grow  in  a  bunch,  each  leaf  a  foot  and  half  broad, 
covered  with  white  and  soft;  cotton  like  down.    It 
is  a  resinous  plant,  and  a  gum  of  delicate  white- 
ness and  great  purity  exudes  from  it.    Those  who 
travel  in  the  mountainous  countries  use  the  down 
on    the   leaves   to   make  beds;    the  leaves   form 
coverings  for  their  huts;  the  wood  supplies  them 
with  fuel,  and  the  gum  is  used  for  illumination  in 
the  churches,  and  on  occasions  of  public  festivals, 
in  the  streets.    The  most  important  vegetable  pro- 
duction of  New  Granada  is  the  Cinchona,  or  Jesuits' Jctuits* 
bark,  a  production  which  has  conferred  most  exten-  ^^^ 
sive  benefits  on  the  whole  human  race.    The  tree 
from  whicli  the  bark  is  produced  is  called,  in  Santa 
Fe,  Palo  de  Caleniuras  by  the  Spaniards,  and  CtU'^ 
cara  de  Loxa  by  the  Indians.  It  grows  principally  on 
the  mountains  which  surround  the  city  of  Loxa,  in 
the  southernmost  part  of  the  viceroyalty ;  but  be- 
came known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Peruvian 
bark,  from  that  province  having,  at  the  period  of  Pi- 
zarro's  conquest,  formed  a  recent  addition  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  Incas.    The  tree  is  of  a  moderate  height; 
its  trunk  is  shert,  and  produces  several  branches ; 
the  leaves  are  smooth,  entire,  and  thick,  and  in  shape 
resemble  the  head  of  a  lance ;  they  are  about  two 
inches  broad,  and  three  long.    The  top  of  each 
branch  of  the  tree  bears  flowers  resembling  those  of 
the  lavender  plant.    These  flowers  turn  red,  and  are 
succeeded  by  russet  grains,  flat,  and  resembling  small 
leaves.    It  is  difficult  to  procure  these  seeds  from 
the  tree  in  a  perfect  state,  because,  as  they  ripen, 
they  immediately  fall,  and  leave  the  pods  dry  and 
empty.    The  Indians,  who  knew  its  virtues,  kept 
this  tree  long  secret  firom  the  Spaniv ds,  who  only 
introduced  hark  into  Europe  in  1640.     The  lady  of 
the  viceroy  having  been  attacked  by  a  violent*  fever, 
the  corregidor  of  Loxa  administered  the  powder,  and 
performed  a  cure.     As  she  first  distributed  it,  it  ob- 
tained thereby  the  name  of  the  countess's  powder. 
In  1649,  the  procurer-general  of  the  Jesuits  .of  Ame- 
rica returned  to  Rome  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  powder,  which  the  members  of  the  society  dis- 
pensed, and  cured  fevers,  as  if  by  magic.    Hence, 
in  France  it  acquired  the  name  of  Paudre  des  peres, 
and  in  England  of  Jemits*  bark.    It  has  been  found 
in  other  mountains  in  the  equinoctial  regions ;  and 
the  examinations  of  that  able  botanist,  Dr  Mutis  of 
Santa  F6,  have  been  directed  with  great  ability  and 
effect,  to  discriminate  the  various  species,  and  to  as- 
certain the  efficient  value  of  them. 

The  plains  in  the  elevated  parts  of  the  viceroyalty  ^^^^ 
.  are  admirably  calculated  for  the  breedii^  and  fatten- 
ing of  cattle,  and  the  number  of  sheep  and  cows  is 
very  great.  Many  individual  culthrators  have  flocks 
of  twenty-five  thousand  sheep,  others  more,  and  even 
.  the  poorest  Indians  have  large  flocks.  The  flesh  is 
excellent,  and  the  wool  fumims  the  inhabitants  with 
warm  clothing ;  but  by  the  impolitic  laws  of  Spain, 
which  discourage  manufactures  in  her  colonies,  no 
cloth  is  made ;  and  therefore  the  domestic  manufiic* 
tures  produce  only  blankets  and  coverlidsi  which  are 
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afterwards  appropriated  to  clothe  the  poorer  classes. 
GiaHiida.  jj,g  ^^^  produce  lambs  twice  in  the  year,  at  Christ- 
mas and  at  St  John's  tide^  or  the  European  mid- 
summer. 

The  black  cattle  are  fattened  on  the  elevated  pas^^ 
tures  in  a  very  short  period ;  they  are  brought  from 
the  extensive  plains  in  the  lower  regions  for  that 
purpose,  and  improve  rapidly  by  the  change  of  cli- 
mate ;  but  whenever  the  contrary  plan  is  adopted, 
and  the  cattle  from  the  hills  are  sent  t6  the  low 
country,  they  become  lean,  sicken,  and  soon  die, 
from  the  profuse  perspiration  which  die  change 
creates. 

In  the  best  inhabited  parts  of  the  vjceroyalty,  they 
are  neither  troubled  with  muskitos,  jegos,  or  any 
venomous  snakes.  Hurricanes,  tempests^  and  earth- 
quakes are  unknown  near  the  capital;  but  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  country  seems  to  be  the  theatre  on 
which  the  latter  exhibit  their  greatest  force. 

The  temperate  elevations  are  peculiarly  healthy ; 
the  length  of  human  life,  and  the  increase  of  popula« 
tion  consequent  upon  It,  exceeds  that  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  perhaps  any  other 
country  in  the  globe.  The  most  common  disease  isthe 
dropsy,  which  afflicts  all  ages,  but  more  especially  ad- 
vanced life.  It  is  supposed  to  arise  from  uiat  want  of 
due  perspiration,  which  is  experienced  in  a  climate 
of  moderate  temperature*  and  of  unvaried  uniformi^. 
The  common  cure  for  this  disease  is  a  journey  to  the 
w&rm  regions  below  them ;  if  the  removal  is  made 
by  gradual  descents  from  one  warm  situation  to  an* 
other,  the  patient  does  not  suffer,  but  receives  bene- 
fit, when  thus  removed  even  from  extreme  cold  to 
extreme  beat.  Those  who  are  most  anxious  to  pre- 
serve their  health  change  their  residence  from  one 
climate  to  another  annually. 

What  we  have  hitherto  said  relates  to  the  most  po- 
pulous portions  of  the  country,  which  are  situated  at 
the  elevation  of  from  5000  to  9000  feet  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  sea.  The  country  on  the  lower  levels, 
such  as  Carthagena,  Santa  Marta,  Rio  de  la  Hacha> 
M^racaybo^  Panama^  and  Choco,  differ  but  little  in 
soil,  climate,  and  productions,  from  the  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  from  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Eng- 
Ibh  settlements  in  Guyana. 

Those  immense  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras, 
which. are  crossed  by  the  Meta,  the  Orinoco,  and  the 
numerous  tributary  streams  which  supply  their  wa- 
ters, merit  some  notice.  The  whole  country  is  a 
continued  plain,  covered  with  grasses,  which  grow 
to  such  a  height  and  thickness  as  to  be  impassable, 
except  on  horseback.  Travellers  who  cross  them 
follow  each  other  in  single  files,  each  keeping  the 
same  track ;  if  they  should  deviate  from  it,  they 
are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  losing  themselves. 
These  plains  are  stocked  with  unreclaimed  sheep, 
horses,  and  cows  in  prodigious  numbers,  luxu- 
riating on  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  un- 
cultivated and  unexhausted  soil.  On  these  ex- 
tensive districts,  rich  as  they  are  in  animal  life, 
and  in  vegetative  power,  there  are  ^scarcely  any 
owners  of  land;  each  takes  what  extent  he  plea- 
ses, and  occupies  it  without  interruption,  and  with- 
out any  other  measurement,  than  Uiat  of  toalking 
round  a  portion  for  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  days,  ac- 


cording to  his  desire,  for  more  or  less  extensive  tracts.       ^^'V 
Those  who  wish  to  establish  a  cattle  farm,  hacienda    ^^!?°~^ 
de  ganado,  begin  by  constructing,  on  the  spot  they  ^^^^ 

aelect,  a  house,  the  materials  for  which  the  palm  trees 
supply  them  with.    A  few  friends  are  joined  with 
them,  well  mounted,  and  a  provision  of  dried  meat  is 
furnished,  when  they  proceed  in  quest  of  the  cattle 
to  stock  the  farm.    They  are  easily  found,  by  beat- 
ing about  in  the  high  grass  which  conceals  them ; 
they  are  driven  to  the  new  habitation,  are  there 
branded  on  the  horn  with  a  hot  iron,  or  their  ears 
slit  in  some  peculiar  manner,  so  as  to  be  recognised 
as  cattle  that  have  an  owner.     If  they  find  any  pre- 
viously marked,  tliey  are  dismissed  from  the  selec- 
tion, but  all  the  others  are  considered,  when  marked, 
as  belonging  to  the  new  farm.     They  frequently  se- 
lect, when  driven  into  a  large  court  or  inclosure, 
such  of  the  cows  as  are  with  calf,  and  are  tlie  best, 
which  serve  as  a  breeding  stock,  and,  slaughtering  the 
others,  either  dry  fhem  for  distant  consumption,  or 
for  their  own  food.     Many  of  these  haciendas  have 
belonging  to  them  from  60,000  to  100,000  head  of 
black  cattle,  all  branded  or  ear*marked.     It  is  found 
less  difficult  than  would  be  previously  supposed  to 
collect  these  extensive  herds.    In  the  unreclaimed 
state  they  are  not  vicious,  and,  being  very  well  fed, 
they  are  not  disposed  to  roam  far.  Tliey  are  more  ea- 
sily conducted  when  in  herds  than  when  solitary,  and 
the  natives  have  acquired  wonderful  dexterity  ia 
catching  them.    The  stocking  a  new  hacienda  is  a 
kind  of  holiday,  which  collects  to  the  spot  all  the 
most  robust  and  agile  inhabitants  of  considerable  dis- 
tricts ;  abundance  of  meat  is  to  be  obtained  for  kill- 
ing it ;  the  sport  is  to  them  highly  exhilarating,  and 
the  feast  is  prolonged  through  many  days,  accompa- 
nied with  all  the  demonstrations  of  rustic  hilarity. 

This  low  country  is,  however,  generally  unhealthy, 
from  the  great  humidity  of  the  climate,  the  exten- 
sive woods,  and  the  periodical  inundations.  From 
the  month  of  June  to  December,  the  rivers  Magda- 
leoa,  Orinoco,  Meta,  and  others,  overflow  their  banks, 
and  compel  the  inhabitants  to  take  refuge  in  their 
canoes,  with  which  they  are  all  abundantly  provided. 
The  humid  effects  of  these  inundations  remain  long 
afler  the  waters  have  subsided,  and  the  exhalation 
from  the  powefr  of  a.  vertical  sun  generates  diseases, 
whose  effects  are  exhibited  in  the  pale  yellow  com- 
plexions, and  thin  bodies  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
females  produce  but  few  children,  and  those  of  sickly 
constitutions ;  and  depopulation  would  ensue  with- 
out recruits  from -the  higher*  lands,  who.  are  induced 
to  emigrate  to  the  plains  by  the  ease  with  which  all 
that  life  absolutely  requires  can  be  obtained.  It  is 
clear,  that  not  the  heat  but  the  humidity  of  the  cli- 
mate creates  the  numerous  debilitating  infirmities  of 
these  plains ;  for  in  Maracaybo,  Santa  Marta,  Rio  de 
la  Hacha,  and  other  places  on  the  b^ks  of  the  rivera, 
equally  warm,  but  not  subject  to  inundations,  and 
their  consequent  humidity,  the  inhabitants  are  as 
healthy,  and  live  as  long,  as  in  the  more  temperate 
climates,  either  of  tlie  new  or  the  old  world. 

In  these  warm  countries  there  are  many  tigers.  Wild  As- 
resembling  those  of  Africa  and  Asia  in  uze,  and'^^ 
somewhat  in  fierceness ;  but  in  the  colour  of  their 
skin,  and  in  the  spots,  are  more  like  the  leopards  of 
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New  the  ancient  €ontment.  They  seldom  attack  human 
Gnnada.  beings,  but  destroy  considerable  numbers  of  horses^ 
cowsi  and  she^,  and  especially  the  wild  hogs,  which 
wander  in  herds  of  three  or  four  hundred  in  some 
districts,  and  whose  flesh  and  blood  the  tigers  pre- 
fer. Some  of  these  tigers^  on  the  sea  coast  and  banks 
of  the  rivers  where  they  are  abundant,  feed  on  tor- 
toises, they  turn  them  on  their  backs  with  much  dex- 
terity, and  then  gorge  themselves  by  sucking  their 
blood  at  their  leisure.  No  otlier  quadrupeds  are 
known  in  Santa  F^  of  the  ferocious  tribes.  There  are 
a  few  bears  in  the  mountainous  parts.  They  are  shy 
and  timid  animals,  avoiding  and  never  attacking  either 
man  or  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  forests* 

Besides  the  animals  we  have  noticed,  and  which 
are  not  indigenous,  but  derived  from  the  races  im- 
ported from  Europe,  tl^ere  are  immense  quantities 
of  wild  pigs.  They  are  of  two  species,  one  of  which, 
contended  by  some  to  be  of  European  origin,  is  gre- 
garious, and  resembles  ours  in  shape,  but  is  smaller, 
IS  of  a  chesnut  colour,  and  finds  abundant  subsist- 
ence on  the  fruits  and  roots  in  the  forests.  The 
other  species  is  certainly  indigenous.  It  forms  bur- 
rows in  the  earth,  which  are  occupied  by  a  single 
male  and  female.  They  never  wander  far  from  their 
dens ;  they  bring  forth  fewer  young  than  the  others^ 
are  rather  smaller  in  size,  and  their  flesh  is  deemed 
a  preferable  food. 

There  are  two  species  of  deer,  one  which  wanders 
in  large  herds  in  the  woods ;  the  other  sedentary, 
living  in  retired  spots  in  pairs  :  both  are  smaller  than 
the  domesticated  deer  of  Europe,  and  the  wander- 
ing race  the  smallest  of  the  two.  .  Another  species 
of  deer,  without  horns,  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Meta  and  the  Ormoco,  called  Venados  Pellones.  They 
are  timid  and  swift,  and  have  not  yet  been  accurate- 
ly described.  They  live  in  the  thickest  of  the  woods 
the  greater  psxt  of  the  day,  and  only  come  to  the 
savannahs  to  feed  in  the  morning  and  evening.  The 
least  noise  makes  them  take  to  flight.  They  have 
been  classed  by  some  persons  as  a  species  of  gazelle 
or  antelope ;  but  the  only  good  naturalist  that  has 
traversed  these^  plains  could  not  approach  near 
enough  to  describe  them  with  any  confidence  in  his 
observation. 

Without  entering  into  a  circumstantial  detail  of  the 
indigenous  quadrupeds  of  New  Granada,  which  are 
well  known,  we  enumerate  only  some  of  those  whose 
imperfect  description  deserve  to  be  rectified,  which 
we  arc  enabled  to  do  from  the  manuscripts  of  Don 
Pedro  Vargas,  a  natural  historian  of  considerable 
knowledge. 

The  Danta,  or  great  beast,  is  one  of  those  animals 
which  most  abounds  in  the  marshy  meadows  and 
low  plains  of  Santa  Fe.  This  animal,  which  Buffon 
describes  under  the  pompous  title  of  tlie  Elephant  of 
the  N^w  World,  is  easily  domesticated,  and  lives  in 
tlie  houses  with  the  familiarity  of  a  dog.  He  kuows 
tliose  who  benefit  him,  and  demonstrates  his  grati- 
tude by  numerous  unequivocal  symptoms*  ''  I  have 
seen  one,"  says  the  naturalfst  just  mentioned,  **  which 
went  loose  about  tlie  house,^  absented  himself  for  se- 
veral days  occasionally  in  the  woods,  and  returned 
when  he  chose  it  without  compulsion.  Wiien  afler 
a  droughty  in  which  he  appeared  heavy  and  torpid. 
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there  was  an  appearance  of  rain>  he  seemed  singular- 
ly enlivened  and  animated,  and  with  evident  delight  ^ 
ran  about,  turning  up  with  his  snout  the  straw  and 
other  light  substances  that  lay  about  the  farm-yard, 
in  th&  same  manner  as  the  pigs  did  in  similar  circum- 
stances." 

The  sloth,  the  ant-eater,  and  many  other  species 
of  monkeys,  as  well  as  the  armadillo,  and  a  smaller 
kind  called  Cachicamos,  are  common  in  New  Gra- 
nada. Witli  the  exception  of  the  sloth,  all  these 
animals  are  highly  esteemed  as  food^  as  well  by  the 
whites  as  the  Indians*  Tortoises  are  bred  in  innu- 
merable crowds  in  the  river  Orinoco,  and,  with  their 
eggs,  afford  sustenance  to  the  native  Indians  in  that 
half  of  the  year  when  the  dry  season  permits  their 
living  on  the  banks  of  the  Meta.  On  the  river 
Ormoco,  a  little  below  its  confluence  with  the  Meta 
between  Carichana  and  Caycara,  there  are  some 
sandy  shores,  which  the  tortoises  are  fond  of  resorting 
to  and  there  depositing  their  eggs.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  several  places  between  that  spot  and  Angostura 
regularly  appoint  a  guard  in  the  place  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  eggs,  which  are  thus  protected,  that 
they  may  make  from  them  the  oil  which  they  use  both 
for  cookery  and  for  lamps.  The  season  of  making  this 
oil  is  the  great  jubilee  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
districts.  JP  ^^  months  of  April  and  March  every 
year,  all  ages  and  both  sexes  are  collected  on 
these  sands,  where  tents  or  temporary  huts  are 
erected  to  protect  them  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Some  are  employed  in  beating  the  eggs  into  great 
jars,  others  in  purifying  and  boiling  the  oil ;  some 
seek  amusement  in  the  chace  or  in  fishing ;  and  each 
seems  occupied  with  some  favourite  pursuit.  The 
occupations  of  the  day  give  place  to  the  song  and 
the  dance  at  night.  This  kind  of  festival  usually 
continues  about  three  weeks,  and  is  considered  as 
the  general  annual  fair  of  the  country,  where  the 
traders  and  victuallers  resort  to  exchange  their  pro- 
visions and  goods  for  the  oil,  which  is  by  their 
means  diffused  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  low 
country. 

The  Cabiai  or  river-hog  b  found  in  considerable, 
numbers  in  all  the  rivulets  and  brooks.  It  is  an  am- 
phibious animal,  of  delicious  flavour  when  young, 
-weighs  about  150  lbs.,  is  gregarious,  and  sometimes 
met  with  in  large  herds.  It  takes  to.  the  water  for 
safety  from  its  pursuers ;  but  as  .it.  must  frequently 
rise  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  it  is  easily  taken  by 
the  natives,  who  are  accustomed  to,  and  fond  of,  the 
sport. 

Alligators  are  very  numerous  in  all  the  rivers  of 
the  plains,  but  more  especially  abound  in  the  River 
Magdalena.  One  species  of  them  grows  to  the 
length  of  20  feet.  The  other  kind  is  smaller,  is  sel- 
dom found  in  running  streams,  but  inhabits  lakes 
and  stagnant  waters ;  it  will  seldom  attack  a  man 
unless  provoked  by  excessive  hunger,  or  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  it  has  no  resource  but  fighting.  A 
third  kind  is  still  more  harmless,  being  quite  tame, 
and  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  see  persons  bathing  in 
the  river  with  this  species  of  alligator  swimming 
near  them. 

The  animal  called  by  the  Spanish  Americans  Ma- 
nati,  and  by  the  French  naturalists  LAmantin,  is 
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found  in  the  lakes  and  rnsby  pools  of  the  warm*cli« 
mate.  It  is  said  to  feed  only  on  grass^  and  its  flesh 
is  reported  to  be  of  most  deHcious  flarour,  equalling 
in  tenderness  that  of  a  Iamb  or  a  sucking  pig^  and 
opt  unlike  the  latter  in  taste.  They  are  very  abun« 
dant  in  the  lakes  of  Zapatosa,  in  the  river  Sinu,  and 
in  the  various  streams  which  contribute  to  the  Ori- 
noco. During  the  inundations  these  animals  are 
spread  over  the  whole  country.  As  the  inunda- 
tions subside,  the  natives  erect  stockades  at  the 
passages  by  which  the  waters  return  to  their  re» 
gular  channels^  and  take  great  quantities  of  them. 
Some  of  them  are  800  pounds  weighty  and,  when 
first  produced,  weigh  about  SO  pounds.  The  fish- 
ery for  this  amphibious  animal  is  of  vast  import- 
ance to  the'  inhabitants,  who  feed  on  its  fleshy 
and  convert  its  skin  to  several  useful  purposes,  but 
especially  to  horse-whips,  for  which  it  is  admirably 
adapted.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ruder  inhabit- 
ants of  warm  climates  esteem  the  iguana  a  delicious 
food;  its  description  is  familiar,  but  there  is  a  species 
in  New  Granada  of  a  dark  colour,  with  white  spotS| 
the  size  of  a  water*dog.  These,  unlike  the  others, 
never  ascend  the  trees,  but,  in  runniqg  about,  make 
a  rustling  on  the  decayed  leaves,  and  utter  cries 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  tiger,  to  the  great 
alarm  of  those  unaccustomed  to  the  soudi. 

The  birds  of  this  region  are  very  numerous,  with 
plumage  of  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  colours. 
The  condour,  or  bustard  of  America,  is  a  bird  of 
great  strength,  sometimes  eighteen  feet  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  wing  to  wing  when  extended*  It  is  to 
be  found  in  all  the  climates  of  South  America,  but 
makes  its  nest  only  in  the  high  and  cold  regions, 
in  the  concavities  of  rocks  covered  with  thorny 
plants,  where  it  is  inaccessible  to  man.  It  is  fierce, 
and  frequently  commits  depredations  on  the  smaller 
kinds  of  animals.  Migratory  ducks,  of  very  large 
size,  and  in  innumerable  flocks,  make  their  appear- 
ance  on  the  lakes  in  the  months  of  January,  Febru- 
ary, and  March.  The  natives  who  wish  to  take 
them  float  a  great  number  of  calabashes  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  Is^es  they  frequent,  till  the  birds  become 
familiarized  to  them.  Men  with  calabashes  on  their 
heads,  level  with  the  water,  then  go  into  the  pools, 
and  the  ducks  permit  their  approach  sufficiently 
near  to  seize  them  by  the  feet,  and  draw  them  un- 
der water.  This  they  do  without  disturbing  the 
flock,  who  are  thus  caught  in  very  great  numbers. 
The  turbid  state  of  the  water  in  these  pools  is  a 
very  great  assistant  to  the  sportsmen  in  the  taking 
this  species  of  wild  fowl.  Another  species  of  these 
<lucks,  migratory  likewise,  but  in  smaller  numbers, 
is  found  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour,  which  are  more 
highly  valued  as  food  by  the  natives  than  the  others. 

They  have  a  bird  which,  for  its  curious  instinct, 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  It  is  called  the  Trumpeter 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  Agami  by  the  Indians.  It  is 
easily  domesticated,  and  taught  to  act  as  a  guide 
and  protector  of  the  other  poifltry.  It  will  lead  the 
turkies,  parrots,  and  other  fowls,  to  the  fields  to  feed 
in  the  morning,  conduct  them  home  in  the  even- 
ing, and  during  the  day  give  notice  of  the  approach 
of  any  noxious  animal,  by  the  peculiar  sounds  from 
which  it  has  obtained  its  name. 
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New  Granada,  though  inferior  in  the  quantity  of      K< 
the  precious  metals  yielded  by  its  mines  to  Mexico  Gmada. 
and  Peru,  is  known  to  abound  with  all  the  mineral  ^"^T^^^^ 
wealth  which  those   two  countries  possess.    Gold^^*"^ 
mines  have  been  found  in  the  mountains  of  Guamo-  Minea. 
CO  and  Antioquia ;  but  they  are  very  slightly  work- 
ed, and  produce  but  little.    The  far  greater  part  of 
the  gold  is  obtained  by  washing  the  sand  which  is 
brought  down  by  the  torrents  from  the  mountains. 
The  washing  places  for  gold  {lavaderos)  are  to  the 
westward  of  the  central  range  of  the  Andes,  in  the 
provinces  of  Antioquia  and  Choco,  in  the  valley  of 
the  river  Cauca,  and  in  the  department  of  Barbacoa, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.    All  the  gold 
found  in  the  viceroyalty  is  directed  to  be  coined 
either  in  the  mint  at  Santa  F69  or  in  that  of  Popayan. 
On  an  average  of  seven  years,  the  quantity  coined  in 
both  places  amounted  to  about  7700  marks  annually, 
or  61,600  ounces,  worth  L.240,000  Sterling.  Of  late 
years,  the  quantity  has  increased,  and  is  stated  to  be 
nearly  doubled.    The  province  of  Antioquia,  whose 
entrance  is  impracticable  for  wheel  carriages,  and 
even  for  horses,  contains  very  rich  veins  of  gold,  in 
micaceous  slate,  at  Buritoca,  San  Pedro,  and  Armos ; 
but,  for  want  of  hands,  they  are  not  yet  worked.    In 
the  alluvial  grounds  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  in  the  TaUey 
of  Orsos,  the  washing  is  performed  by  the  labour  of 
negro  slaves;  who,  between  the  year  1770  and  1778, 
were  increased  from  1462  to  4896  individuals.    None 
of  the  gold  found  in  America  is  of  the  purest  quality ; 
that  of  Antioquia  is  of  the  fineness  of  1 9  to  20  carats, 
of  Barbacoas,  21  ^  carats,  Inderperdu,  22  carats,  and 
of  Giron  23  carats.    At  Mamato,  to  the  west  of  tbe 
river  Cauca,  a  whitish  gold  is  procured,  which  does 
not  exceed  12  or  13  carats  fine,  and  which  is  mixed 
with  silver.    It  is  the  true  electrutn  of  the  ancients« 
In  Choco,  the  richest  river  in  gold  is  the  Andageda, 
which,  with  two  other  streams,  forms  the  great  river 
Atrato.    All  the  ground  between  the  Andageda,  the 
San  Juan,  and  the  Tamana,  is  auriferous.     Tbe  lar* 
gest  lump  of  gold  ever  found  in  Choco  weighed  25 
pounds.    The  negro,  who  discovered  it,  did  not^  as 
was  usual,  and  therefore  expected,  obtain  his  manu* 
mission.    The  master  presented  it  to  the  royal  cabi- 
net of  Spain,  expecting  to  be  rewarded  with  a  title 
of  Castile,  the  great  object  of  desire  to  all  the  rich 
Creoles.    He  was,  however,  disappointed,  and  with 
difficulty  obtained  payment  of  its  value.    There  are 
no  other  bounds  to  the  finding  of  gold  in  Choco  tfii^t^ 
that  arising  from  the  scarcity  of  labourers,  which  may 
be  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  agriculture ;  for  the 
roads  are  too  bad  to  admit  of  much  foreign  inter* 
course,  and  the  inhabitants  too  intent  on  finding  gold 
to  apply  to  other  labour,  which,  with  patience  and 
perseverance,  would  be  more  surely,  and  more  ex- 
tensively beneficial  to  them.   New  Granada  possesses 
several  rich  mines  of  silver,  but  they  are  not  worked 
to  any  great  extent.   About  sixteen  years  ago,  some 
rich  veins  were  discovered  at  Vega  de  Supia,  between 
the  Cerro  de  Tacon,  and  the  Cerro  de  Marmato. 
The  operations  were  stopped  by  a  lawsuit  between 
the  difierent  proprietors,  at  the  very  moment  the 
mine  began  to  be  productive.    The  working  of  the 
mines  of  Santa  Anna,  near  Mariquita,  and  tkoae  of 
Pamplona,  which  had  been  suspended,  was  resumed 
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years  aso,  and  foand  to  be  very  pi 
•ilyer  ore,  lying  in  beds  of  gneiss.  The  mine  of 
Manta  has  been  stopped  by  order  of  government,  to 
prevent  the  ruin  vHiich  threatened  the  numerous  pro- 
prietors who  were  engaged  in  it*  The  ezpences  were 
enormous,  and  thou^  the  ore  contained  six  ounces 
of  silver  in  each  quintal,  it  aflforded  no  prospect  of 
leimbursinff  the  expences  of  those  who  had  embark* 
ed  the  cq>ital  in  thu  hazardous  enterprise* 

Platina  is  the  exclusive  production  of  New  Gra- 
nada; it  is  found  only  in  the  province  of  Choco,  to 
the  west  of  the  Andes,  and  in  the  province  of  Bar- 
bacoa,  between  the  2d  and  6th  deeree  of  north  lati- 
tude. It  is  peculiar  to  one  alluvial  spot  of  ground, 
about  six  hundred  square  leagues.  It  is  found  in 
LavoikraSf  principally  at  Condotto^  Santa  Reta,  San* 
ta  Lucia,  and  the  ravine  of  Iro,  between  the  villages 
of  Noviu  and  Taddo. 

To  a  country  abounding  with  silver  mmes,  mercu- 
ry is  indispensable  for  working  them  to  advantage. 
The  impolicy  of  the  court  of  Spain,  which  has  placed 
mercury  under  a  royal  monopoly,  has,  of  necessity, 
iioDposed  great  restnctions  on  the  mines  of  America. 
The  government  supplies  the  wants  of  the  miners 
from  Almadon,  in  Spain,  in  some  degreci  but  prin- 
dpally  from  the  mines  of  Istria.  There  are,  however, 
in  New  Granada,  as  well  as  in  Peru  and  Mexico, 
mines  of  quicksilver,  which,  with  due  encouraffemeot 
and  protection,  would  be  sufficient  to  render  the 
American  donunions  of  Spain  independent  of  Europe 
for  the  supply  of  this  important  mineral.   Sulphuret- 
ed  mercury  is  found  in  the  province  of  Antioquia,  in 
the  vflJley  ^  Santa  ^osa,  to  the  eastward  of  the 
river  Cauca,  in  the  central  Cordillera,  between  Ibagae 
and  Carthago,  and  in  the  province  of  Quito,  between 
the  villages  of  Azogue  and  Cuenca.   The  celebrated 
Professor  Mutis  made  the  discoveiy  of  the  Cinnabar 
in  the  mines  of  Quindiu.    At  his  own  expence,  in 
1786,  he  caused  the  miners  of  Sapo  to  examine  that 
part  of  the  granite  mountains  which  extends  south- 
ward from  Uie  Neva^  de  Tolima  towards  the  river 
Saldana.    The  sidphureted  mercury  was  found  in 
round  fragments,  mixed  with  small  grains  of  geld  in 
the  alluvial  earth,  with  which  the  ravine  at  the  foot 
of  the  table  land  of  Ibague  is  filled.  Near  the  village 
of  Azogue,  to  the  north-west  of  Cuenca,  the  mercury 
is  found  as  in  the  department  of  Mount  Tonnerre,  in 
Frana,  in  a  formation  of  quartose  freestone,  with  ar- 
gillaceous cement.     This  freestone  is   near  1500 
yards  in  thickness,  and  contains  fossil  wood  and  as^ 
phaltum.    In  the  mountains  of  Guazon  and  Upar,  to 
the  north-east  of  Azogue,  a  vein  of  cinnabar  tra- 
verses beds  of  clay  fill^  with  calcareous  spar,  and 
contained  in  freestone.    This  mine  must  have  been 
formerly  worked,  as  there  are  the  remains  of  a  gallery 
ISO  yaras  in  length.    At  five  leagues  distant  from 
the  city  of  Popayan,  there  is  a  ravine  known  by  the 
name  of  the  quicksilver  ravine  (quebrada  de  Azogue), 
from  whence  it  is  probable  that  mercury  was  former- 
ly extracted,  but  at  present  no  attempt  at  working  it 
is  made. 

In  New  Granfida,  there  are  considerable  iron  veins, 
but  thev  are  forbidden  to  be  worked,  lest  they  should 
injure  the  iron  manufactures  of  the  peninsula;  hence, 
though  their  situation  is  well  known,  and  the  richness 
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of  the  ore  ascertained,  they  have  not  been  explored 
with  that  degree  of  diligence  which  the  prospect  of 
reaping  benefit  by  their  working  would  produce. 
Coal  mines  exist  near  the  city  of  Santa  F6  de  Bogo- 
ta, at  the  height  of  more  than  8000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  but,  not  being  wanted  for  manu&c- 
tories,  wood  being  abundant,  and  the  climate  too 
warm  to  need  .fires  in  the  apartments,  they  are  not 
worked.  There  is  also  a  most  abundant  mine  of  rock 
salt  at  Zepaquira,  and,  it  is  said,  in  other  parts ;  but 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  being  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  salt  from  the  sea^roast,  there  has  been  no 
necessity  for  bringing  the  other  into  use. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  richest  mines  are 
unexplored,  and  even  unknown  to  the  Spaniards.  A 
sensible  resident  in  Choco,  whose  notes  are  before  us, 
says,  **  I  know  that  in  Choco,  the  Indians  have 
knowledge  of  several  rich  mines  of  gold,  whose  ex- 
istence they  obstinately  conceal  from  the  whites,  be- 
cause they  say  they  reserye  them  for  themselves  or 
their  hdrs,  when  they  shall  be  freed  from  the  Spa- 
nish yoke,  which  they  all  believe  will  some  day  hap- 
pen," 

When  this  part  of  America  was  first  visited  by  the  Ori^;iiMi  in- 
Spaniards,  the  nativer  were  divided  into  various  l**^^*"*^ 
tnbes,  and  lived  in  a  state  but  little  removed  from 
tlie  condition  of  the  lowest  savages.    Some  of  the 
tribes  had  made  more  considerable  advances,  and 
were  gradually  subduing,  and  perhaps  leading  to- 
wards civilization,  their  ruder  neigbbours.    Two 
states  had  risen  to  more  eminence,  and  formed  some 
kind  of  regular  government.  The  Moscas  or  Muys- 
cas  had  built  their  capital  on  the  spot  on  which  the 
present  dty  of  Santa  r  6  stands.    Like  most  rude  na* 
tions,  their  government  was  founded  on  superstition, 
and  its  origin  supposed  to  be  of  divine  institution. 
They  had  a  prevalent  tradition,  that,  at  some  remote 
period,  a  child  of  the  sun,  designated  among  them  by 
the  name  of  Bochica,  had  appeared,  in  some  myste- 
rious manner,  and  invested  with  supernatural  power ; 
that,  in  his  contests  with  malignant  beings,  he  had 
succeeded  in  rendering  the  plams  habitable  and 
fertile,  and  had  recommended  for  their  monarch 
Huncahua.    This  king  mounted  the  throne;  and, 
during  a  reign  of  two  thousand  years,  extended  his 
dominions,  and  introduced  religion,  and  the  arts  of 
civilized  life.    The  government  was  a  theocracy ; 
and  the  offices  of  king  and  high  priest  were  united 
in  him  and  his  successors.    The  religion  was  of  a . 
sanguinary  kind,  and  required  the  sacrifice  of  hu- 
man victims.    The  first  advances  only  had  been 
made  in  knowledge  ;  for,  though  they  had  a  calen- 
dar which  divided  the  year  into  weeks  and  months, 
they  could  only  express  numbers  beyond  ten  by 
adding  to  them  the  word  which  signifies  foot,  and 
then  counting    the    decimals    by  numbering  the 
toes.    They  bid  attained  the  art  of  spinning  cot- 
ton, and  of  weaving  it,  so  as  to  farm  garments ; 
and  they  had  workmen  who  exercised  some  rude 
ingenuity  in  making  ornaments  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver.   The  mixed  character  of  Monarch  and  High 
Priest,  which  was  borne  by  their  King,  impressed  a 
kind  of  awe  on  the  inhabitants,  which  kept  them  in 
cheerful  subjection.     Their  king  never  walked  on 
foot|  but  was  carried  by  men  on  a  species  of  palan- 
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kin,  in  paths  strewed  with  flowers,  by  his  willing 
subjects,  whose  respect  and  dread  made  them  con- 
sider it  an  act  of  impiety  even  to  look  on  his  counte- 
nance. When  the  Spaniards  first  discovered  this 
country,  it  was  designated  by  the  natives  with  the 
name  of  Cundinamarca,  and  the  civil  and  ecclesias-i 
tical  government  was  vested  in  a  chief  called  Bogota^ 
who  was  engaged  in  war,  as  his  predecessors  had 
long  been,  with  the  Muzos  or  Musos,  a  nation  whose 
traditions  and  superstitions  differing,  had  caused 
perpetual  animosity  with  the  Muyscas.  The^  tradi- 
tion of  the  Musos,  concerning  the  origin  of  their 
race,  taught  them,  that,  in  a  remote  period,  the  sha- 
dow of  a  man,  or  a  spirit  called  Ari,  was  accustom- 
ed to  make  faces  of  men  and  women  in  wood,  and 
throw  them  into  the  river  Magdalene,  from  whence 
they  issued  in  the  shape  of  human  beings,  and  that, 
being  taught  by  him  to  cultivate  the  soil,  they  had 
multiplied,  and  dispersed  themselves,  and  thus  peo- 
pled the  whole  country: 

Whilst  Benalcazar,  who  acted  under  the  orders  of 
PizarrOi'was  reducing  the  south,  towards  Quito,  an- 
other of  the  Spanish  commanders  was  accomplish- 
ing the  same  object  in  the  north  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Gonzalo  Ximenes  de  Quesada  was  sent  in  1^36 
by  Fernando  de  Lugo  from  Santa  Marta  to  explore 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Magdalene.  His 
greatest  difficulties  at  first  arose  rather  from  the  im- 
penetrable thickets  that  opposed  his  passage,  than 
from  any  warlike  force  which  the  savage  natives, 
who  were  few  in  number,  and  of  little  bodify  strength, 
could  present.  Af\er  ascending  to  -the  junction  of 
four  rivers,  he  formed  an  establishment,  from  whenoe, 
after  a  short  interval,  he  continued  his  progress. 
As  he  advanced  to  the  higher  regions,  he  found  the 
inhabitants  more  warlike,  but  much  divided  among 
themselves,  whilst  some,  with  great  vehemence,  op- 
posed his  passage ;  their  enemies  soon  formed  allian- 
ces with  himi  and  afibrded  him  every  assistance  in* 
their  power.  Bogota,  the  greatest  of  the  monarchs, 
was  his  most  decided  opponent,  and  collected  all  his 
force  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Santa  F6.  A  pitched 
battle,  whose  face  was  not  long  doubtful,  decided 
the  future  lot  of  the  principal  power,  and  by  the  fall 
of  Boffota  and  his  auxiliaries,  the  Spaniards  and 
their  allies  were  enabled  to  establish  a  durable  do* 
minion.  The  conquerors  were  rewarded  with  .con- 
siderable booty  in  gold  and  emeralds,  and  if  we  may 
draw  inferences  from  some  facts  narrated  by  their 
own  historians,  conducted  themselves  with  both 
cruelty  and  fraud  to  the  wretched  inhabitants. 
Quesada  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  saw,  be- 
fore his  death,  the  country  he  had  conquered,  flou- 
rishing in  agriculture,  in  population,  and  in  mines. 
Cities,  towns,  cathedrals,  and  churches  were  built, 
and  the  Catholic  religion  professed  by  the  old  as 
firmly  as  by  the  new  inhabitants.  He  lived  sixty 
years  after  he  had  completed  the  conquest,  dying  in 
1597*  During  his  long  life  the  mixture  of  races 
had  been  completely  effected,  and  those  derived 
from  the  union  of  Spanish  men  with  ^  the  Indian  wo- 
men, were  making  rapid  advances  towards  an  equa- 
lity in  numbers  with  the  pure  Indians. 

As  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  became  esta- 
blished, and  the  natives  became  reconciled  to  their 


new  master,  the  arts  of  life  from  Europe  were  iatro*      New 
duced ;  and  though,*  firom  the  richness  of  the  soil,    <^>wu^ 
and  the  mildness  of  the  diinate,  there  were  few  in«-  *^  ~    ~ 
ducements  to  much  exertion,  yet  a  gradual,  increase 
has  been  going  on  in  population;  and  having  no 
wars,  either  external  or  internal,  to  rouse  their  ener- 
gies, the  quiet  and  peaceful  country  has  enjoyed  a 
degree  of  repose  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the 
globe.    New  Granada  has  exhibited  none  of  thoae 
mixed  scenes  of  glory  and  of  suffering  whidi  other 
countries  have  displayed.  During  two  centuries  and 
a  half  the  furious  passions  have  not  been  displayed  ; 
the  whole  prospect  has  been  calm,  still, 'and  quiet; 
amidst  the  indulgence  of  every  degree  of  indolence, 
however,  this  country  has  been  gradually  progressive ; 
it  has  increased  in  numbers  with  considerable  rapidity; 
in  knowledge  and  civilization  with  a  slower  pace ;  but 
in  great  powers  of  mind,  if  any  progress  has  been 
made,  it  is  scarcely  perceptible.    Two  insurrections, 
indeed,  have  happened  within  our  time,  but  the  power 
of  that  soporific  superstition  which  Spain  has  fostered 
in  all  her  settlements,  with  most  sedulous  anxiety, 
lulled  to  rest  the  waves  of  tumult,  and  calmed  the 
temporary  rage  of  the  population.    The  particulars 
of  these  partial  risings,  and  the  narrative  of  the  more 
important  events,  which  arose  out  of  the  occupation 
of  Spain  by  the  troops  of  Bonaparte,  will,  with  more 
propriety,  be  related,  after  we  have  described  the 
classes  of  -Uie  inhabitants,  and  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  law,  by  which,  since  their  first  establish- 
ment, they  have  been  regulated. 

All  the  various  classes  of  inhabitants  in  the  Spa* 
nish  settlements,  numerous  as  they  are,  and  dis* 
tinguished-by  jealousies  greater  in  proportion  to  their 
proximity,  are  derived  from  the  three  races  of  Euro- 
peans, Indians,  and  Africans.  Considerable  num- 
bers of  each  of  these  races  have  continued,  ever 
since  the  first  settlement  of  New  Granada,  with- 
out  any  mixture  with  the  other  classes.  Many  lk« 
milies  of  the  European  race,  the  descendants  of  the 
first  conquerors,  or  the  more  early  settlers,  have 
continued,  without  any  legitimate  intercourse  with 
the  other  races,  to  transmit  through  successive  ge- 
nerations the  pure  Castilian  hlood.  These  have  the 
rank,  and  frequently  the  titles  of  nobility ;  they  are 
the  proprietors  of  the  most  extensive  estates,  and 
sometimes  of  the  most  valuable  mines.  Their  pride 
is  excessive,  and  their  power  over  the  inferior  casta 
is  exercised  with  considerable  rigour ;  notwithstand* 
ing  the  restraints  placed  on  their  authority  by  the 
mild  laws  which  are  framed  in  Europe. .  Thoee 
whites  of  ancient  origin,  but  of  American  birth,  are 
very  rarely  trusted  with  any  high  offices  in  the 
church,  the  state,  or  the  navy.  The  few  white  in- 
habitants of  European  birth  who  are  sent  by  the 
CQurt  of  Madrid  to  America,  are  in  almost  exdusire 
possession  of  every  office  of  emolument  or  authority^ 
The  ancient  nobility  of  America  view  the  officers 
who  are  sent  from  Spain  with  a  mixture  of  envy, 
jealousy,  hatred,  and  disdain,  but  ill  suppressed  by 
the  fear  of  the  superior  power  with  which  they  are 
invested. 

The  fact  cannot  be  disguised,  that  a  long  re-. 
sidence.in  a  country  where  the  principal  labour  is 
performed  by  slaves  and  inferior  casts,  has  a  ten- 
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dency  to  destroy  those  fine  feelings  of  jastice,  and 
that  warm  Sjrmpathy  with  distress,  which  is  created 
by  the  approximation  towards  equality,  which  prevails, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  throughout  Europe. 
The  white  natives  of  America  have  lost  the  idea 
that  a  slave  is  a  man,  and  consider  him  as  a  thing,  a 
subject  of  gain  or  of  loss,  rather  than  an  object  of 
sympathy  and  fellow-feeling*  The  Indians  and  Ne- 
groes, and  all  the  mixed  variety  of  iotermediate 
races,  are  too  sensible  of  the  light  in  which  they  are 
regarded  by  their  white  fellow-countrymen  to  look 
up  to  them  with  any  other  feelings  than  that  of  dread 
and  hatred.  When  they  want  protection  from  in- 
jury, or  redress  for  their  wrongs,  they  look  up  to 
the  few  Europeans  who  are  settled  there  to  ad* 
minuter  the  government,  who  have  the  power,  and 
are  supposed  alone  to  have  the  inclination,  to  pro- 
tect them.  The  natives  of  Europe  are  so  few 
in  number,  and  so  conscious  of  their  weakness, 
that  they  endeavour  to  secure  the  afiections  of  the 
Indians  and  Negroes  by  such  conduct  as  is  most 
adapted  for  that  purpose,  as  far  as  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  principal  object  of  their  desire,  that  of 
amassing  weidth,  with  which  to  return  and  enjoy 
themselves  in  Europe^  The  policy  of  the  Court  of 
Spain  towards  its  American  subjects  is  not  very 
dissimilar  ta  that  which  prevailed  in  Europe  during 
the  existence  of  the  feudal  system ;  it  was  then  the 
desire  of  the  monarchs  to  lessen  the  power  of  the 
Boblea  by  supporting  the  commons,  and  even  the 
peasants,  against  them.  The  ancient  white  inhabit- 
ants of  Spanish  America  are  a  species  of  nobles, 
and  these  appearing  to  support  the  Indians  and  the 
Negroes  who  are  the  commons  and  peasants  of  Ame- 
rica, gives  a  firmness  and  authority  to  the  Court  of 
Madrid,  which  it  could  not  have  retained  by  any 
ether  sptem  of  proceeding. 

Besides  the  unmixed  race  of  native  whites,  there 
are  great  numbers  of  inhabitants  descended  from  the 
European  men  and  Indian  women.  The  first  and  se- 
cond generation  of  these  are  considered  as  a  degrad- 
ed cast ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  each 
increasing  in  the  proportion  of  the  white  blood,  they 
come  to  be  considered  as  whites,  and  though  they 
scarcely  attain  to  the  dignity  of  the  pure  European 
race,  they  assume  a  rank  in  proportion  to  their  near- 
er approximation  to  that  complexion.  This  descrip- 
tion of  persons  increases  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
cast.  Every  union  with  a  white  person  elevates  the 
offspring  one  step  in  society,  and  hence  all  the  vari- 
ous ;tints  are  ambitious  of  contracting  matrimony 
with  those  who  are  whiter  than  themselves.  The 
intermediate  casts,  ailer  several  crosses,  are  gene- 
rally, when  speaking  of  the  mass,  confounded  with 
the  pure  whites,  and  distinguished  from  the  Euro- 
peans by  the  name  of  Creoles.  It  is  under  this  de- 
nomination we  shall  speak  of  them  in  the  future  part 
of  this  article,  as  it  will  be  a  sufficient  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  the  other  casts.  The  proportion  of 
the  numbers  of  the  Creoles  to  the  other  inhabitants 
varies  in  the  diflbrent  settlements,  but  in  the  king- 
dom of  New  Granada  they  bear  a  larger  proportion 
to  the  whole  population  than  in  any  other  country. 
In  the  whole  of  Spanish  America  they  are  esthnated 
at  one-fourth,  but  in  this  viceroyalty  they  are  con- 


sidered to  be  between  one-third  and  two-fifths  of  the 
inhabitants.  Their  wealth  far  exceeds  the  proper-, 
tion  of  their  numbers;  the  land,  the  mines,  the  cattle, 
the  utensils,  and  the  arts  of  industry,  are  principally 
to  be  found  in  this  class ;  the  few  manufactories  that 
have  been  established  are  conducted  by  them,  and 
the  Indians  are  employed  as  their  workmen.  The 
oppressions  they  practise  towards  that  unfortunate 
race  are  such-  as  no  laws  have  yet  been  able  to  re- 
lieve them  from;  every  salutary  regulation  that 
could  be  devised  in  their  behalf  has  been  enacted, 
but  the  execution  has  been  lamentably  defective. 

The  Indian  races  are,  by  the  laws  of  Spain,  de- 
clared to  be  freemen,  and  the  old  practices,  known 
by  the  name  of  repartimientos,  by  which,  under  the 
pretext  of  being  protected  by  individual  Spaniards, 
they  were,  in  fact,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  slaves, 
has  been  long  abolished.  Many  of  the  Indians  re- 
side in  their  own  separate  villages  and  towns.  They 
are  kept  distinct  whilst  there  from  the  white  race, 
and  ruled  by  their  own  hereditary  chiefs.  The  go- 
vernment of  Spain  requires  from  each  chief  an  an- 
nual tax  of  two  dollars  for  every  individual  under  his 
government,  which  he  collects  from  his  unfortunate 
dependants,  often  with  great  severity ;  though  that 
severity  has  been  attempted  to  be  softened  by  the 
appointment  of  white  corregidors,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  protect  the  Indians  from  the  oppressions  of  their 
native  princes.  This  tribute  from  the  Indians  was 
intended  to  favour  rather  than  oppress  them,  as,  in 
consideration  of  it,  they  are  exempted  from  iJl  other 
imposts.  In  the  Spanish  dominions,  a  most  impoli- 
tic tax,  called  Alcavala,  originally  imposed  by  the 
Moors  when  they  ruled  the  peninsula,  is  universally 
levied.  It  is  six  per  cent,  upon  all  sales  of  property ; 
but  in  consideration  of  this  tribute,  the  Indians,  in 
those  places  where  they  are  ruled  by  their  own  chiefs, 
are  exempted  from  this  payment. 

The  chiefs  who  rule  these  Indian  tribes  are  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  corregidors,  who  are  con- 
sidered as  their  guardians ;  and  the  people,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  considered  as  minors,  m  a  state  of 
pupilage.  They  can  enter  into  no  contracts,  nor  do 
any  oUier  act,,  without  the  direction  of  their  chief, 
who  avails  himself  of  this  condition  of  their  being,  to 
enricli  himself  from  their  scanty  possessions,  when- 
ever he  can  blind  or  bribe  the  corregidor,  by  whom 
he  is  controlled.  Whiist  residing  in  their  native  vil- 
lages, these  Indjani!  can  contract  no  marriages  with 
the  whites.  The  only  liberty  they  enjoy  is  the  power 
of  removing  from  their  towns  to  the  places  where  no 
chief  rules*  This  they  can  do  at  their  pleasure,  and 
may  then  hire  themselves  as  servants  or  labourers 
for  their  own  account.  In  these  changes  of  situa- 
tion, they  too  often  only  remove  from  the  slavery  of 
their  native  chief  to  the  worse  slavery  of  their  own 
vicious  propensities.  Like  all  uncirilized  people, 
they  are  excessively  addicted  to  the  abuse  of  ardent 
spirits;  the  first  money  obtained  by  labour  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  this  pernicious  gratification.  The 
Creoles,  who  know  their  weakness,  when  they  wish 
to  engage  them  as  workmen  in  mines  or  manufacto- 
ries, gratify  them  with  spirits,  till  they  become  in- 
debted to  them  in  such  sums  as  give  tnema  power 
to  keep  them  at  work  on  their  own  terms,  under 
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New      pretence  of  exCricatibg  tbem  from  the  debts  they  hare  no  great  tendency  to  enlighten  the  mindif 

*j^°^*   have  contracted.    As  in  these  situations  they  have  or  amend  the  morals,  of  these  casts^  it  cannot 

'  no  natural  protector^  either,  in  their  own  chief  or  be  doubted  that,  by  the  exaaopk  of  more  dean* 

their  corregidor,  as  they  had  in  their  native  villages,  Iiness,  industry,  and  freedom,  they  must  produce 

they  become  the  prey  of  the  Crcfoles,  who  know  they  some  good ;  and,  perhaps  the  practice  of  aarioular 

are  not  able  to  procure  redress  from  the  ordinary  confession,  which,  in  polbhed  sodeiy,  an^^  with  civi* 

courts  of  law,  which  are  both  tedious  and  expensive,  lized  people,  begets  either  bypocrity  or  m^lrtal  debU 

In  spite  of  the  benevolent  attention  which  the  court  lity,  may,  with  those  rude  people,  be  made  the  instra* 

of  Spain  has  constantly  given  to  the  situation  of  the  ment  of  correcting  some  of  their  groeser  vioesw 

Indians,  the  lot  of  the  general  mass,  though  in  law  Though  the  missions  are  scattered  over  the  wlude 

they  are  freemen,  is  certainly  much  worse  than  that  countiy,  the  number  of  priests,  including  bothregu* 

of  the  Negro  slaves  in  the  Spanish  dominions,  or  lar  and  secular,  is  far  less  than  in  the  Catholic  ooun* 

even  of  the  slaves  in  the  English,  Dutch,  and  French  tries  of  Europe.    The  best  benefices  are  generally 

colonies,  where  they  are  treated  witli  more  harsh-  filled  by  European  Spaniards ;  though  there  have 

ness  than  by  the  Spaniards.  been  instances  of  Creoles  and  Indiana  being  pro* 

New  Granada  has  partaken  less  of  the  iniquity  of  moted  to  the  Episcopal  chair.     A  great  degree  of 

the  African  slave  trade,  than  any  other  division  of  animosity  and  j^ousy  subsists  between  the  Indian 

the  western  world,  except  Mexico.    In  the  interior,  and  the  Negro  races.    The  latter,  bat  more  eqied* 

the  most  populous  part  of  the  country,  there  are  few  ally  their  descendants,  the  Mulattoe8,view  the  former 

or  no  negro  slaves.    What  do  exist  are  in  the  towns  with  contempt  and  disdain ;  and  the  poor  tiMd  in« 

on  the  coast,  or  in  the  plantations  in  the  lower  and  dians  hate,  but  cannot  despise,  the  N^roes  and 

warmer  climates,  where  the  tropical  productions  are  Mulattoes,  whose  activity  and  exertion  is  greater, 

cultivated.    Of  late  years,  very  few  have  been  im-  and  who  appear  to  have  naturally  minds  leas  de* 

ported ;  and  those  who  were  formerly  brought  into  graded. 

the  country  have  so  mixed  with  the  other  races,        Withm  the  kingdom  of  New  G^ianada  then  an 

firom  the  natural  desire  of  bettering  the  condition  of  several  tribes  of  Indians  who  are  in  a  state  of  savage 

their  offispring,  that  the  number  of  mulattoes,  quade*  barbari^,  or  at  least  who  have  never  yet  been  si»« 

roons,  quinteroons,  and  other  mixtures  of  whites  and  dued  by  the  Spaniards,  among  whom  they  are  known 

negroes,  far  outnumber  the  unmixed  blacks,  and  the  by  the  description  of  Indios  brmM*    In  the  mouB* 

Zambos,  the  race  between  the  Negro  and  the  Indian,  tainous  parts  of  the  province  of  Santa  Marta,  one  iuh 

are  supposed  fully  to  equal  them.  tion  subsists  called  Goahiros.  Their  stationa  are  bet 

We  have  before  remarked,  that  the  condition  of  tween  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Maracaybo  mod 

the  negro  slaves  in  the  Spanish  colonies  is  preferable  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  and  extend  near  one  hundred  milca 

to  that  of  the  same  class  in  the  other  European  esta*  on  the  coast  of  the'Carribean  Sea*    Their  nambers 

blishments.    Their  state,  indeed,  more  nearly  ap-  have  been  calculated  at  thirty  thousand  soda.  Their 

proximates  to  that  of  apprenticeship  for  life,  than  chief  resides  in  a  fortified  town,  on  a  hill  called  La 

what  may  be  properly  termed  slavery.    They  are  Teta,  some  miles  from  the  shore*    They  are  cod* 

considered  by  tne  law  as  persons  capable  of  heading  stantly  at  war  with  the  Spaniards,  and  are  lepMted 

property,  and  enjoying  other  rights.    Ill  treatment  to  receive  muskets  and  ammunlUon  fiom  contraband 

from  the  master,  or  any  member  of  his  family,  eo-  traders  who  approach  to  their  coasts  from  Jaasaiea 

titles  them  to  manumission,  without  price,  however  and  Cura9oa,  and  trade  with  them  under  the  ae» 

highly  they  may  be  valued.    When,  by  their  econo-  verest  caution,  from  the  apprehension  of  beoonung 

my  in  the  time  allotted  them  to  labour  for  them-  the  victims  of  their  treachery,  whibt  encaged  in  this 

selves,  they  have  saved  a  stated  sum,  they  may  re-  commerce.    They  sometimes  traffic  win  the  %ian« 

deem  themselves,  though  the  price  the  master  may  iards  of  Riode  la  Hacha,  principally  for  spirituous  li*  J 

have  paid  for  them,  or  can  sell  them  for,  should  ever  quors,  in  exchange  for  which  they  give  dye»woods>  I 

so  far  exceed  that  amount.    They  are  allowed  two  horses,  oxen,  and  mules,    and  sometimea  pearia.  ^ 

days  in  each  week  to  work  for  themselves ;  when,  by  It  is  said  that  this  nation  has  subdued  another  tribe 

the  labour  of  those  days,  they  have  saved  sufficient,  of  Indians  in  their  vicinity,  called  the  Cocinas;  and» 

they  may  at  the  fixed  price  purchase  another  day,  after  the  conquest,,  distributed  the  prisoners  among 

and  so  proceed  till  they  have  obtained  their  freedom,  their  own  nation,  where  they  have  since  continued 

A  slave  may  purchase  the  freedom  of  his  child  at  a  in  the  condition  of  slaves. 

very  low  sum.    By  these  regulations  the  number  of       In  reciting  the  territorial  divisions  of  the  kingdoBD  Tcntedal 
slaves  is  considerably  lessened,  and  the  lot  of  those  of  New  Granada,  it  will  be  better  to  take  then  ao-^^^^^^"'^ 
who  are  not  redeemed  is  considerably  softened,  cording  to  their  local  position  than  to  their  import* 
These  humane  regulations  have   been  framed  in  ance ;  and  therefore  we  begin  with  the  northern 
Spain.    They  have  been  opposed  or  censured  by  the  provinces.  Three  provinces  in  the  isthmus  of  Daiien 
Creoles,  and  can  only  be  put  into  practice  bv  the  form  part  of  the-viceroyalty  of  New  Granada;  and 
European  Spaniards,  who,  by  acting  the  part  of  pro*  are  generally  -distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  pro* 
tectors  to  this  race,  acquire  their  confidence,  and  in-  vinces  of  Terra  Firma.    One  of  these,  thouf^  aab*Tenm  Fir- 
cur  the  animosity  of  their  masters.  ject  to  the  viceroy  of  New  Granada,  is  not  in  South  na. 

Both  the  Indian  and  negro  population  are  care-  but  in  Nm^th  America;  and  therefore,  in  atrictaess, 

fully  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  Presidency  of  Guatima* 

religion.     The  missionaries  are  numerous,  sober,  la.    Veragua,  the  nmrthemmost  part  of  New  Gra- 

and  diligent ;  and,  if  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  nada,  and  the  southernmost  province  of  North  Ame* 
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rica,  was  fine  attempted  to  be  tettled  by  Coluinbiif» 
in  1508 ;  but  the  hostility  of  the  natives  prevented 
his  acoomplishing  his  design.  Several  successive  at* 
teaspts  were  subsequently  made,  and  even  as  late  as 
the  year  1760,  the  whole  of  the  mountainous  district, 
which  is  by  ikr  the  lai^est  part  of  the  province,  was  not 
subdued.  The  towns,  or,  as  they  designate  them,  the 
cities,  built  by  the  Spaniards,  are,  St  Jago  de  Vera^ 
gua,  Neustro  Senora  de  los  Remedtos,  and  Santiago 
de  Angel.  These  are  all  in  a  warm,  moist,  and  un» 
healthy  dimate,  and  the  inhabiunts  are  mostly 
Creoles  or  Indians.  Having  no  sea^port,  and  no 
river  navigable  for  any  but  the  smallest  boats,  they 
have  little  commerce.  The  roads,  toor,  through  the 
whole  province,  are  so  bad  as  to  forbid  much  inters 
course.  The  industry  of  the  inhabitaau  is  principal- 
ly applied  to  tlie  production  of  articles  for  their  home 
consumption ;  and  these  are  easily  procured  in  that 
fruitful  soil.  Maise,  rice,  sugar,  and  all  uopical 
fruiu,  are  abuadsot ;  and  black  cattle  and  horses  are 
to  be  found  in  great  numbers,  with  scarcely  any  who 
think  them  worth  owning.  Gold  and  silver  mines  ex- 
ist  in  this  province;  but  they  are  very  partially 
worked.  They  are  situate  on  mountains,  from  whence 
there  being  no  roads,  and  having  no  water,  the  ore 
must  be  brought  on  men's  backs,  by  which  the  ex- 
pence  becomes  so  great,  that  they  scarcely  can  ob- 
tain their  expences. 

Panama  is  a  province  on  a  well  known  isthmus  of 
that  name,  and  has  been  long  considered  the  most 
important  province  of  Spain.  A  branoh  of  the 
Andes  runs  through  its  whole  length,  the  higher 
summits  of  which  are  cold  and  barren,  but  the  in* 
ttfrvening  valleys,  as  well  as  the  low  ground,  on  the 
Carribean  and  Padfie  seas,  are  rich  and  fertile,  but 
on  the  eastei:n  side  generdly  unhealthy.  From  the 
centre  of  the  ridge  of  the  mountains  of  Panama 
the  Southern  or  Padfic  Ocean  was  first  discovered 
by  Balboa  in  15 IS,  and  the  province  still  continues 
the  most  easy  pdnt  of  consmnnication  between  Eu- 
rope and  Peru.  This  route  is  accomplished  by  as* 
cending  the  river  Chagre  from  its  mouth,  near  which  is 
fort  San  Lorenzo,  to  ue  small  town  of  Cruces,  where 
the  river  ^ceases  to  be  navigable.  There  is  then  an 
ascent  by  a  road,  practioftble  only  for  horses  and 
mules,  to  the  top  of  the  Andes ;  an  ascent  so  difficult 
that  some  cannon  designed  for  Panama  having  been 
carried  there,  were  found  impossible  to  be  removed. 
The  distance  from  Cruces  to  the  city  of  Panama  is 
onlT  five  leagues,  but  from  the  acclivities,  and  the 
badness  of  the  road,  it  requires  twelve  hours  to  per- 
form  it.  The  rapidity  of  the  river  Chagre  is  also  a 
serious  Impediment,  when  it  is  full  of  water,  so  that 
this  short  journey  frequently  occupies  five  or  six 
days. 

Panama,  the  capital  dty,  is  on  the  shore  of  the 
South  Sea,  is  the  residence  of -the  Intendant  of  the 
province,  the  seat  of  a  royal  audiencia,  and  the  See 
of  a  Bishop.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  about  16,000 
inhabitants,  a  greater  proportion  of  whom  are  negroes 
than  IS  usually  fbund  in  New  Granada.  It  Is  about 
a  league  fVom  the  shore,  and  has  no  harbour ;  but 
the  island  of  Perico  affords  both  secure  shdter  sund 
excdlent  anchoraee  for  vessels  of  the  largest  sise. 
It  is  slightly  fortilad,  and  might  be  easily  taken  by 


any  power  that  possessed  naval  superiority  on  the     New 
Pacific  Ocean.    The  trade  of  Panama  is  at  present   ^nA«<^ 
inconsiderable.    The  treasure  from  Peru  in  indeed  ^*"^v^" 
in  some  degree  conveyed  through  it,  but  the  facility 
with  which  voyages  round  Cape  Horn  are  made;  and 
the  freedom  of  trade  which  the  court  of  Spain  ex- 
tended in  1786,  have  reduced  its  commerce  very 
considerably.     It  has  a  fishery  for  pearls,  which  is 
prindpally  carried  on  by  negro  slaves.     Portobello 
IS  the  next  place  of  importance,  but,  though  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  a  city,  it  has  scarcely  any 
permanent  inhabitanU.  It  possesses  one  of  the  finest 
and  best  defended  harbours  in  the  western  hemi- 

Shere ;  but,  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  climate,  and 
e  excessive  rains,  it  is  so  unhealthy  as  to  destroy 
life  in  an  unexampled  degree.  It  is  said  that  no  per- 
son born  there  ever  lived  to  20  years  of  age ;  and  this 
conviction  is  so  strong,  that  the  wives  of  such  officers 
as  are  stationed  there  remove  to  more  healtby  situa* 
tions  to  bring  forth  their  children.  When  the  com- 
merce of  the  South  Sea  was  conducted  through  the 
isthmus,  the  fair  of  Portobello  was  a  great  commer- 
cial mart;  and  this  led  to  the  attack  by  Admiral 
Veraon,  whose  success,  though  exaggerated  at  the 
tune,  was  neither  in  the  transaction  nor  its  conse* 
quences  worthy  of  notice. 

The  only  oilier  place  of  importance  in  this  pro* 
vmce  is  Nata,  or  St  Jago  de  Nata.  It  is  about  50 
miles  south-west  of  Panama,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Andes,  on  a  spadous  bay  in  the  Pacific.  It  is  a 
large  town,  depending  almost  wholly  for  its  prospe- 
rity on  the  fertility  of  the  fidds  which  surround  it, 
and  which  are  highly  productive  in  sugar,  cocoa,  and 
indigo,  whilst  the  mountainous  districts  in  its  vidnity 
abound  with  cattle  of  every  description.  lu  inhabit- 
ants are  wholly  either  Creoles  or  Indians,  and  their 
intermixtures,  with  scarcdy  a  single  person  of  the 
Afiican  race. 

The  third  province  of  Terra  Firma,  Darien,  canOsdca. 
scarcdy  be  said  to  belong  to  Spain ;  for  the  Indies- 
bravos,  notwithstanding  repeated  attempts,  both  by 
missionaries  and  by  arms,  to  reduce  them,  have  main- 
tdned  their  independence,  and  destroyed  the  settle* 
ments  that  have  been  attempted  to  be  formed.  These 
Indians  are  the  descendanu  of  those  tribes  who, 
during  the  existence  of  the  bucanneers,  gave  to  those 
freebooters  every  assistance  they  required,  conduct- 
ed them  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  through  ways 
now  never  attempted,  and  were  the  principd  means 
of  the  success  which  attended  thdr  excarsions. 
Thdr  animosity  to  the  Spaniards  and  their  re* 
claimed  Indians  is  still  cherished;  and  the  humi- 
dity, and  consequent  unhedthiness  of  the  dimate, 
is  the  powerful  weapon  which  has  defended  their 
erratic  mdependence.  This  province  is  principdiy 
interesting  from  the  river  Atrato  running  through  it, 
by  which  only  a  ready  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Padfic  Ocean  can  be  opened  and  main- 
tamed.  If  vessels  ascended  this  nver,  and  n  cand 
were  cut  from  it  to  the  river  St  Juan,  which  is  a  short 
distance,  and  through  a  level  country,  a  junction  of 
the  two  seas  might  be  effected.  In  this  province  the 
Scottish  colony,  projected  in  the  year  1695,  made 
an  abortive  attempt  to  establish  itself,— an  attempt 
which,  though  it  ended  in  disappointment  and  rum 
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to  the  parties  who  embarked  m  it,  displayed  con- 
siderable expansion  of  intellect  in  the  protection,  but 
not  accompanied  with  that  accurate  calculation  of 
obstacles  which  is  indispensablj  necessary  in  expe- 
ditions  of  such  magnitude. 
Cwthigena.  The  province  of  Carthagena  is  the  most  important 
of  the  maritime  districts  of  New  Granada-  On  the 
sea  coast,  where  the  city  of  Carthagena,  the  capital 
of  the  province,  stands,  the  cUmate  is  universally 
warm,  and  in  most  situations  humid.  Where  the  latter 
quality  is  found,  the  unhealthiness  b  most  distinctly 
*  exhibited  in  the  sallow  countenances  and  attenuated 
muscles  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  subject  to  ma- 
lignant  fevers  of  the  most  debilitating  species,  and 
whose  lives,  short  as  they  usually  are,  are  periods  of 
sickness  and  debility.  Notwithstanding  the  perpe- 
tual recruits  which  its  population  has  been  recetvmg 
both  from  Europe  and  from  Africa,  it  has  not  per- 
ceptibly  increased  for  the  last  century^  The  prin- 
cipal inducement  to  the  first  settlement  at  Cartha- 
gena was  the  security  of  the  harbour  and  the  strength 
of  the  military  position.  The  fertility  of  the  soU  was 
soon  ascertained,  and  in  spite  of  its  unhealthiness  the 
country  became  settled,  and  has  since,  by  repeated 
emigrations,  been  maintained  in  a  flourishing  condu 
tion.  All  the  tropical  productions  are  cultivated 
with  success.  Sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  in- 
digo, are  common,  and  in  their  cultivation  employ 
considerable  numbers  of  negro  slaves,  who  are,  in* 
deed,  more  numerous  in  and  about  Carthagena  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  viceroyalty.  The  city  of 
Carthagena  is  the  grand  emporium  of  the  central  com- 
merce of  the  whole  of  New  Granada.  Whatever  of 
the  luxuries  of  Europe  are  consumed  in  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom  must  pass  through  this  iU  only  port, 
and  though,  from  the  difficulties  of  the  communica- 
tion, and  the  abundant  supply  of  all  indispensable  ar- 
tides  which  the  interior  furnishes,  their  wants  are 
small  wherf  compared  with  the  population,  yet  the 
transit  to  a  whole  kingdom  passing  through  one  port, 
must  make  that  port  the  mart  for  considerable  com- 
merce. The  interior  of  New  Granada  furnishes  but 
few  articles  for  exportation,  but  what  few  it  does 
furnish  can  only  pass  through  the  single  port  of  Car- 
thagena. The  number  of  rich  merchanU  thus  in- 
duced to  settle  in  it  is  considerable,  and  the  fortunes 
amassed  are  large;  but  it  is  observed  that  none  of 
these  capitals  remain  long  stationary, — ^the  possessors 
generally  return  to  Europe  to  enjoy  them,  or  re- 
move to  the  more  elevated  and  healthy  situations, 
where  they  establish  their  families  in  climates  fa- 
vourable to  longevity,  and  enjoyment.  Before 
the  introduction  of  what  is  called,  though  erro- 
neously, free  commerce,  the  trade  of  the  city  of 
Carthagena  was  much  more  considerable  than  it  has 
since  been.  It  was  the  port  at  which  the  galleons 
rendezvoused  previous  to  their  departure  from  Eu- 
rope, and  thus  became  a  great  mart  to  which  the 
merchants  from  Lima,  Guyaquil,  Popayan,  Quito, 
and  Sania  Ffe,  repaired,  and  met  those  of  Europe. 
From  thence  the  commodities  of  ihe  old  were  dis- 
tributed over  the  new  world,  and  the  precious  metals 
shipped  to  be  conveyed  to  Europe.  The  deposit  of 
European  goods  in  Carthagena  is  rendered  very  ha- 
aardous  by  the  numerous  insects,  who,  with  remark- 


able voracity,  destroy  every  thing  which  comes  within 
their  reach,  especially  all  kinds  of  silks,  cloths  of  lin- 
en, woollen,  or  cotton*     One  of  these  insects  b 
called  the  Comegan,  a  kind  of  moth  or  maggot,  but 
so  expeditious  in  its  depredations,  that  it  sooa  re- 
duces to  dust  the  contents  of  any  bale  or  other  pack- 
age on  which  it  fastens  itself.    Without  altering  the 
form,  it  frequently  perforates  the  covering,  and  with 
great  dexterity  consumes  the  contents,  so  that,  when 
opened,  it  is  found  to  contain  only  sinall  shreds  and 
dust.     The  strictest  attention  is  necessary  to*  pre- 
serve the  goods  from  such  accidents,  because  the  ior 
sect  is  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  yet  so  active  as  to  destroy  all  the  goods  in 
a  warehouse  sometimes  in  a  single  night.    The  most 
effectual  precaution  is  to  place  the  packages  in  si-> 
tuations  where  they  do  not  touch  Uie  wtdls  of  the 
apartment,  and  to  raise  thena  above  the  floor  on 
stands,  whose  feet  are  placed  in  naphtha  or  tar,  which 
these'  insects  cannot  pass  over.  Carthagena  is  strong- 
ly fortified,  but  military  events  have  shown  that  it  is 
far  from  impregnable.    The  principal  defence  of  the 
harbours  is  derived  from  the  numerous  shoals  at  its 
entrance ;  but  such  obstacles  are  easily  vanquished 
by  the  skill  of  able  pilots,  who  are  easily  instructed, 
or  soon  instruct  themselves,  as  our  nav^  experience 
in  many  instances  will  prove.    The  streets  of  the 
city  are  broad  and  well  paved,  the  houses  mostly  of 
stone,  with  virandas  and  lattices.    It  is  the  sent  of  a 
bishop,  and  has  a  cathedral  with  several  diiirche» 
and  convents.    The  inhabitants  are  estimated   at 
24>,000.    The  greater  part  are  of  Indian  origin ;  the 
next  in  number  are  the  Negroes  and  Mulattoes  ;  and 
the  white  inhabitants,  including  both  Europeans  and 
Creoles,  are  a  very  small  portion.    From  the  seco- 
rity  of  its  harbour,  and  its  supposed  importance, 
this  city  has  been  exposed  to  successive  attacdm, 
and,  notwithstanding  its  strength,  each  of  them  has 
been  successful. 

The  province  of  Carthagena  contains  no  towna  of 
much  note  besides  the  capital.  The  greater  part  of 
the  population  is  scattered  on  distant  plantations  on 
the  plains,  or  iii  small  settlements  on  the  hills,  where 
they  are  occupied  in  breeding  cattle.  The  most 
considerable  town  is  Mompox,  situated  about  110 
miles  south  of  the  capital,  in  a  very  healthy  country, 
about  twenty- five  miles  above  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  Magoalena  and  Cauca.  A  custom-house  is 
established  there,  where  the  dues  are  paid  on  all 
goods  transmitted  from  the  city  of  Carthagena  to 
die  interior  of  the  viceroyalty.  The  inundationa  at 
Mompox  are  considerable  in  the  rainy  season,  the 
waters  rising  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  above 
their  usual  level.  This  has  induced  the  erection  ^ 
an  elevated  quay,'on  which  the  custom-house  stands, 
and  is  both  an  ornamental  and  useful  work. 

The  other  towns,  Tolu,  St  Sebastian,  Barancav, 
Santa  Maria,  Zamba,  and  Gumaoo,  are  very  in- 
considerable,  are  mostly  inhabited  by  Indian  families, 
who,  without  commerce,  and  with  little  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  witli  each  other,  sub* 
sist  on  the  productions  of  the  fertile  soil  that  sur- 
rounds them. 

The  province  of  Santa  Marta  has,  by  its  salubrity , 
beauty,  and  fertility,  obtained  in  New  Granada  the 
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Ke«r  tide  of  the  Pearl  of  America.  It  h  about  SOO  miles 
Gnaada.  in  length  and  200  in  breadth.  The  greater  part  of 
^  the  interior  consisU  of  mountains  gradually  rising  in 
elevation  till  they  ascend  above  the  limits  of  perpe^ 
tual  congelation.  The  valleys  between  these  moun- 
tains are  refreshed  with  the  perpetual  streams  that 
descend  and  the  cool  breezes  that  blow  from  them, 
so  that  an  everlasting  spring' is  enjoyed  by  the  in- 
habitants.  The  air,  unlike  Uiat  of  Carthagena,  has 
not  that  degree  of  humidity  which  generates  fevers 
and  leprosy,  or  that  tends  to  shorten  life,  nor  are 
they  plagued  with  that  innumerable  phalanx  of  scor* 
pions  and  noxious  insects  which  form  the  misery  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  province.  This  pro- 
vince was  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  formed  on 
the  coast  of  the  Carribean  Sea.  Its  founder  was 
Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  and  his  authority  included  Darien, 
Carthageoa,  Santa  Marta,  and  Maracaybo,  which 
were  united  under  one  government^  and  then  called 
New  Andalusia.  The  principal  city,  of  the  same 
name  as  the  province,  enjoys  an  excellent  harbour, 
and  is  fortified  with  considerable  attention.  It  is 
Uie  see  of  a  bishop,  has  a  cathedral,  several  parish 
churches,  and  some  convents.  The  inhabitants  are 
estimated  at  7000  souls,  who  are  mostly  Indians  or 
mixtures  of  Creoles  and  Indians,  but  there  are  few 
whites,  and  of*thm  very  few  are  natives  of  Europe. 
The  trade  of  the  port  has  declined  considerably  of 
late  years,  the  greater  part  of  it  as  well  as  that  of 
the  other  port,  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  having  transferred 
itself  to  Carthaffena.  The  river  Magdalena  is  the 
most  important  feature  of  the  province.  Numerous 
tributary  streams  descend  with  rapidity  from  the 
mountains,' which  increase  its  volume.  In  their  course 
they  have  worn  ravines  so  deep,  and  with  banks  so 
precipitous  as  to  render  4hem  impassable.  In  order 
to  cross  these  ravines,  temporary  bridges  are  formed 
of  a  most  peculiar  construction.  They  stretch  over 
the  stream  two  cables  twisted  from  the  flexible  roots 
of  trees ;  they  are  laid  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
stretched,  by  means  of  a  windlass,  as  tight  as  their 
great  thickness  and  weight  will  permit ;  over  these 
two  parallel  cables,  bushes,  and  rushes  are  laid  to 
form  the  flooring  of  the  bridge ;  two  other  ropes  a 
little  above  these  distended  cables  are  fixed,  and  form 
a  kind  of  balustrade.  The  great  weight  of  the  cables 
causes  them  to  drop  in  the  centre,  and  thus  form  a 
concave  semicircle.  When  the  river  is  wide  and  the 
wind  high,  this  bridge  is  much  agitated,  and  swings 
backwards  and  forwards,  to  the  no  sn^all  alarm,  and 
sometimes  to  the  not  slight  danger  of  *the  passengers. 
Another  kind  of  contrivance  for  passing  these  ra« 
pid  streams  is  frequently  adopted  by  passengers. 
Three  or  four  thongs  of  leather  are  twisted  into  a 
iipeoies  of  rope,  aifd  fastened  on  the  higher  and  lower 
banks  of  the  river,  forming  an  angle  of  descent  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  degrees.  The  passenger,  is  bus* 
pended  in  a  kind  of  basket,  with  a  grove  through 
which  the  rope  passes,  and  when  loosened  from  the 
higher  bank  descends  to  the  lower  across  the  stream, 
with  such  rapidity,  that  the  friction  causes  sparks  of 
fire  to  be  elicited  from  the  leathern  rope,  and  some- 
times in  such  quantities,  as  to  endanger  the  eyes  of 
the  passen^r.  The  Indians,  who  act  as  guides  over 
these  precipices,  recommend  those  who  are  thus  con- 


ducted ta  keep  their  eyes  shut  during  the  flight,  for 
such  it  may  be  called,  over*  the  precipice.  These 
kind  of  machines  are  constructed  near  to  each 
other,  where  the  unequal  elevation  of  the  banks  will 
admit  of  them ;  one  is  for  going,  and  the  other  for 
returning  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 
The  mouth  of  the  River  Magdalena  forms  a  Del- 
ta, which  is  overflowed  in  January  and  February. 
On  this  land  the  deposit  of  slime  which  is  left 
creates  a  degree  of  fertility,  equal  to  what  is 
known  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  productions 
of  the  valleys  of  Santa  Marta  are  all  the  tropical 
fruits,  especially  cocoa,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
better  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Spanish  'domi- 
nions on  the  eastern  side  of  America.  The  hills 
abound  with  cattle,  many  of  which  are  slaughtered 
for  the  sake  of  the  hides  and  tallow,  which  form  a 
considerable  part  of  the  export  commerce  of  the 
province.  The  whole  number  of  inhabitants  is  es- 
timated at  about  280,000  souls,  the  far  greater  part 
of  whom  are  Indians,  though  some  negroes  and 
mulattoes  are  found  in  the  plantations  of  sugar  and 
coffee  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country.  The  town 
of  Rio  de  la  Hacha  is  next  in  importance  to  the  ca« 
pital,  and  has  the  advantages  of  a  good  harbour,  and 
a  river  navigable  for  small  craft.  The  other  towns 
are  Cordova,  Puebla-neuva,  Tenerifie,  Ocasia,  Pue- 
bla  de  la  Reys,  and  Tamalameque,  none  of  which 
are  considerable,  or  have  any  productions  that  de- 
serve to  be  particularly  noticed. 

The  provmce  of  Merida  to  the  eastward  of  San-  Mexida. 
ta  Marta,  and  bordering  en  Maracaybo,  is  prin- 
cipally composed  of  a  chain  of  the  Andes,  whose 
highest  elevation  is  15,000  feet,  and  is  consequently 
within  the  4!ne  of  perpetual  snow.  On  account  of 
the  inequality  of  its  surfkce,  the  climate  partakes  of 
every  degree  of  variation  from  the  extreme  of  heat 
to  that  of  cold.  The  far  greater  part  of  the  province 
is  uninhabited,  and  the  whole  population  is  not  esti- 
mated to  exceed  70,000  souls.  Plantations  of  sugar, 
coffee,  and  cocoa,  are  found  in  the  lower  levels,  but 
their  principal  productions  are  raised  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  from  5000  to  8000  feet,  and  consist  of  excel- 
lent wheat,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  and  maize.  The 
cattle  are  abundant,  and  their  hides  and  tallow  form 
branches  of  commerce.  Some  of  the  most  copious 
rivers  of  South  America  have  their  sources  in  this 
province,  especially  the  Apure,  which,  after  water-  > 
ing  very  extensive  plains  with  the  others^  contribute 
to  swell  the  stream  of  the  Orinoco.  Merida^  the 
capital  city,  is  estimated  to  contain  from  10,000  to 
12,000  souls :  a  great  proportion  of  them  are  white 
Creoles,  some  few  £uropean  Spaniards,  and  tlie  rest 
mestizoes  or  descendants  of  whites  and  Indians.  Be- 
sides its  agriculture,  which  is  the  most  considerable 
pursuit,  it  has  some  manufactories  of  cotton  cloth. 
It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  college  or  seminary  for 
the  education  of  tlic  clergy.  The  other  towns  are 
Pamplona  (near  which  arc  some  mines  of  gold),  San 
Christoval,  and  La  Grita,  which  are  scarcely  deserv- 
ing of  any  notice. 

The  province  of  Antioquia  equals  any  of  the  pro-  Anuoquia. 
vinces  of  New  Granada  in  the  elevation  of  its  moun- 
tains, of  which  it  almost  wholly  consists ;  but  at  the 
heights  below  the  limits  bf  congelation,  some  plains 
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New  are  found  which  unite  fertili^  and  salubriousneH  in 
GsMiAdt.  the  highest  degree.  The  dew  is  not  hurtful,  and  the 
^^^^^^  climate  so  mild  and  equable,  that  the  inhabitants  can 
always  sleep  in  the  open  air.  It  is  rich  in  minerals, 
but  from  the  paucity  of  inhabitants,  and  the  want  of 
capital,  the  mines  are  not  worked  to  any  considera- 
ble extent.  What  silver  is  produced  in  New  Gra- 
nada is  chiefly  from  the  mines  of  Vega  de  Supia  in 
this  province.  Quicksilver  is  produced  at  Santa 
Rosa ;  gold  in  Buricota,  San  Pedro,  and  Arenas ; 
and  more  tlian  8000  negro  slaves  are  employed  in 
the  small  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Caucain  wash* 
ing  the  sand  for  gold  dust.  The  capital  town,  Santa 
Y€  Antioquia,  contains  but  few  inhabitants,  though 
it  is  placed  in  a  most  healthy  and  fruitful  spot  The 
rest  of  the  population  is  scattered  over  an  extensive 
surface,  far  removed  from  each  other,  and  have  but 
little  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  even  their  own  pro- 
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Choco  is  as  thinly  inhabited  as  any  part  of  Spa- 
nish America,  though  occupying  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  coast  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  extending 
f>om  thence  to  the  foot  of  the  western  ridge  of  the 
Andes.  It  contains  no  town  whose  name  has  reach- 
ed to  Europe.  The  heat  of  the  climate  is  excessive, 
and  its  humidity  makes  it  unhealthy.  Its  produc- 
tions are  those  common  to  tropical  regions.  Choco 
is  principally  to  be  noticed  as  the  country  in  which 
platina  is  exclusively  found ;  it  is  to  be  met  with  in 
alluvial  lands  in  small  grains,  in  a  district  between 
the  second  and  sixth  degree  of  north  latitude.  No 
mines  of  it  have  yet  been  discovered ;  but  it  in  high- 
ly probable,  that,  at  some  future  period,  when  the 
country  is  more  completely  explorea,  such  mines  will 
be  found,  and  render  that  valuable  metal  more  abun- 
dant than  it  is  at  present.  Gold  is  procured  by  wash- 
ing the  sand  of  the  rivers  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes ; 
it  IS  usually  in  grains.  This  province  has  so  little 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  what  is 
not  produced  within  it,  such  as  iron  and  wheaten 
flour,  are  sold  at  most  enormpus.  prices.  The  in- 
crease of  navigation  on  the  river  Atrato,  which,  till 
recently,  was  forbidden,  will  throw  much  light  on  the 
condition  of  this  province,  and  perhaps  raise  it  to 
considerable  distinction.  We  have  before  noticed, 
that  this  province  forms  the  easiest  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans ;  and  a  ra- 
vine, called  Raspadura,  is  said  to  have  a  communica- 
tion through  it,  by  which  the  river  St  Juan,  which 
runs  to  the  South  Sea,  is  already  in  some  degree 
united  to  the  Astrato. 
SantB  Fe.  The  province  of  Santa  F6  is  in  every  respect  the 
most  important  of  this  viceroyalty.  The  whole  of  it 
is  situated  in  the  finest  possible  climate ;  a  perpetual 
verdure  covers  the  earth  and  the  trees ;  its  fertility 
is  excelled  by  no  soil  on  the  globe,  and  it  is  thickly 
peopled.  Those  who  have  visited  it  have  compared 
It  to  the  mdit  beautiful  and  most  populous  parts  of 
England  in  the  months  ot  May  and  June.  Wheat, 
barley,  potatoes,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and,  in  fact, 
all  the  n*uits  of  the  temperate  zone,  are  produced 
with  little  labour,  and  in  great  abundance,  at  the  ele- 
vation of  from  5000  to  9000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  whibt  on  the  less  elevated  spots  tlie  choice 
fruits  of  the  tropics  are  to  be  found.    The  plain  of 
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Santa  F6  is  an  extenshre  district,  which  soiromids  N« 
the  capital,  and  fumisfaes  its  mulcts  with  every  ^ 
agricultural  production  that  is  valuable  to  the  com-  ^ 
forts  of  human  beings.  It  is  surrounded  with  moun- 
tains, but  none  so  lofty  as  to  be  perpetually  froxen. 
These  supply  rivulets,  which  water  the  plain  in  every 
direction ;  and  the  soil  is  evidently  alluvial,  collected 
when  the  plain  was  a  lake,  which  ia  appearance  plain- 
ly proves  to  have  been  formerly  the  case,  and  which 
the  traditions  of  the  natives  strongly  corroborate* 
By  some  extraordinary  convulsion  of  naUirOj  the  bar- 
rier of  mountains  must  have  been  burst;  and  that 
passase  formed,  by  which  the  river  that  now  precipi- 
tates Itself  by  the  fiiU  of  Tequandama  in  its  descent 
has  drained  this  vast  plain.  Few  features  of  nature 
are  more  grand  than  the  cataract  of  the  river  Fonsa, 
or  Bogota,  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  Salta  of  Te- 
quendama.  The  river,  gentle  and  tranmrent,  glides 
slowly  along  the  plain,  collecting  in  its  course  the 
tributary  rivulets,  which  have  descended  from  the 
hills,  and  fertilized  the  plain.  It  is  about  140  feet  in 
breadth  near  the  point  from  whence  it  vanishes.  It 
becomes  suddenly  contracted  to  the  breadth  of  thirty 
feet,  at  the  entrance  of  the  fissure  by  which  it  escapes, 
and  then  with  violent  noise  and  agitadon  suddenly 
precipitates  Itself  into  the  plain  below.  The  descent 
is  600  feet,  and  it  plunges  into  a  dark  gulf  whose 
bottom  is  always  invisible.  It  again  emems^  and 
forms  the  river  Meta,  which  runs  to  the  Orinoco. 
Though  at  the  banning  of  its  descent  it  appears  a 
sheet  of  water,  in  the  course  of  its  fidl  it  is  hrokoi 
into  small  particles,  and  alights  at  the  bottom  in  ^ 
form  of  an  everlasting  shower  of  Uiick  rain,  whose 
drops  obscure  the  prospects,  and  darken  the  lands  on 
which  they  fall.  The  vapours  which  are  evolved  and 
scattered  by  the  fall  of  this  vast  body  of  waters,  frr- 
tilize  the  surrounding  lands  in  a  most  extraordinary 
degree,  so  that  the  wheat  grown  at  the  farm  of  Ca- 
nos,  where  the  descent  begms,  is  considered  the  best 
in  quality,  and  the  most  abundant  in  produce,  of  any 
within  this  fertile  viceroyalty.  The  river  at  one 
bound  leaps  from  a  temperate  to  a  torrid  r^on ;  at 
the  top  are  seen  the  oak  and  elm  trees  of  Europe,  at 
the  bottom  the  sugar  cane,  the  palm  tree,  and  the 
bannanas  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  natural  bridges  of  loononso  are  most  extraor- 
dinary exhibitions  of  the  effects  of  the  greater  con- 
vulsions of  nature.  The  small  torrent  called  Rio  de 
la  sununa  Paz  falls  from  the  eastern  diaxn  of  the 
Andes,  and  would  be  impassible  but  for  these  natu- 
ral bridges.  A  crevice,  probably  formed  by  an 
earthquake,  receives  this  torrent  in  die  valley  of 
Pandi ;  and  within  the  crevice  are  formed  two  beau- 
tiful cascades ;  over  the  top  of  the  u|^ier  cascade, 
the  enormous  rocks  have  been  so  thrown  together, 
as  to  support  each  other  on  the  principle  of  the  ardk 
This  arch,  thus  formed  by  nature,  is  forty-eight  £eet 
in  length,  forty-two  feet  in  breadth,  its  thidcness,  in 
the  centre,  is  seven  feet  This  bridge  is  about  three 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  torrent,  and  the 
water,  in  the  stream,  is  about  twenty  feet  deep. 
About  six^  feet  below  this,  another  similar  bridge 
has  been  formed  mudi  resembling  it ;  three  enor- 
mous masses  of  rock  have  fidlen  so  as  to  support 
each  other ;  that  in  the  centre  forms  the  key  of  this 
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iMtanl  ardi.  Hie  tomnt  &ppetn  to  flow  tfaronffh 
A  dark  OBtanl  cavern,  where  ariaes  a  melanclioiy 
noiae,  cauaed  by  the  fli^^t  of  numberleaa  birda 
which  haunt  die  crevice,  and  appear  like  bats  of  a 
moat  unuaoal  aiae.  Thooaandaof  them  are  aeoi  fly- 
ing over  the  anr&oe  of  the  water,  and  thcnr  appear 
aa  large  aa  a  fowL  It  is  not  possible  to  take  mm 
on  account  of  the  depth  of  tl^  fissure,  and  they  can 
only  be  examined  by  throwing  down  torches  to  illu- 
minate the  sides  of  the  crevice. 

The  city  of  Santa  F^  de  Bogoto  is  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Santa  Fe,  aa  weUaa  of  the  viceroyal- 
ty  of  New  Chranada.    It  is  on  the  plain  before  no< 
ticed,  8700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The 
thermometer  sometimes,  though  but  rarely,  descends 
to  the  freesing  point,  and  the  temperature  is,  in  ge- 
neral, remarUbly  equable.     It  is  a  handsome  well 
built  dty.     It  contains  four  squares,  which  are  con- 
nected by  wide  and  regular  streets ;  two  small  rivers 
run  through  it,  over  whidi  five  handsome  bridges 
are  constructed.     The  public  buildings  are  sump- 
tuous, particularly  the  cathedral  and  the  palace  of 
the  viceroy.     It  contains  several  handsome  churches, 
eight  convents,  four  nunneries,   a  royal  mint,  a 
hmpital,   and  a   university,    in    which  several  of 
the  professors,   as  well  as  their  pupils,  have  ac- 
quired considerable  cdebrity.     The  inhabitants  are 
estimated  at  35,000 ;  they  are,  in  general,  in  a  state 
of  mediocrity,  possessing  lands  in  the  province,  and 
some  are  occupied  in  the  more  common  manufacto- 
ries, but  it  is  not  a  place  of  extensive  trade.    The 
eountry  around  the  capital  is  thickly  studded  with 
fiurma  and  cottages,  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
is  considerable,  and  it  is  principally  exercised  in 
agriculture,  by  which  they  obtain  abundant  crops 
of  every  species  of  grain,  and  usually  have  two  har- 
vests in  the  year     Next  to  Santa  F4  de  Bogota,  the 
most  considerable  town  is  Honda,  which  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Magdalena,  and  is  the  principal 
port.     Vessels  of  larger  size  can  reach  this  town, 
than  are  capable  of  aacending  higher,  though  the 
river  is  navigable  for  smaller  l^ta  to  a  considerable 
distance  upwards.     This  place,  from  being  the  point 
where  an  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  vessels  be- 
comes necessary,  has  become  an  entrepot,  where 
goods  are  deposited,  and  is  the  residence  of  some 
opulent  merchants. 

Mariquita  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  city,  has 
a  cathedral  and  a  bishop.  It  was,  when  the  gold 
mines  of  Bocanime  and  San  Juan  de  Cordova,  and 
the  silver  mines  of  Loxas  and  Frias,  were  extensive- 
fy*  worked,  a  place  of  more  importance  than  it  now 
i^  but  the  declension  of  the  mines  has  caused  the 
dedenaion  of  the  city,  and  the  inhabitants  are  not 
now  more  than  1500. 

•  San  Gil  is  a  flourishing  town,  principallv  inha- 
bited by  Creoles,  but  the  district  around  it  has  vil- 
lages wholly  peopled  with  Indians.  Socorro  is  an- 
other town  at  a  short  distance  from  San  Gil;  the  cir- 
oumstanoes  of  both  are  the  same ;  they  are  in  a 
healthy  climate,  and  the  population  has  rapidly  in- 
creased. They,  however,  deserve  notice,  principal- 
ly from  having  been  the  seats  of  the  insurrections 
which  broke  out  in  1781  and  in  1797.  The  inha- 
bitanta  of  these  districta,  in  the  first  mentioned  pe- 
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riod,  rose  to  reaiat  a  new  militia  law,  which  was      Nev 
very  unpopular  throughout  the  vioeroyalty.    They.  ^**>'*^ 
were  in  confederacy  with  some  inhabitanta  of  the    •^v  ^ 
capital,  who,  at  the  same  time,  discovered  strong  re- 
volutionary  symptoms,    and   assembled    in    great 
crowds.    As  Uie  mhabitanta  of  Gil  and  Socorro  ad- 
vanced towards  the  capital,  and  expected  ita  support, 
the  Archbishop,  preceded  by  the  host,  addressea  the 
populace,  and,  by  the  influence  of  rel^cm,  dispersed 
them.     Thus  the  people  of  the  provinces,  disap- 
pointed in  their  expectation  of  support,  were  com- 
pelled to  retrace  their  steps.     They  were  followed 
by  some  troops,  who  attacked  and  defeated  them. 
A  few  were  punished,  and  the  insurrection  was 
quelled.     In  1797>  similar  demonstrations  were  ex- 
hibited by  the  people  of  Gil  and  Socorro,  on  ac- 
count of  new  r^ulations  in  the  law  for.  the  exten- 
sion of  the  monopoly  of  tobacco.   The  plan  was  bet- 
ter projected,  and  was  rather  combined  with  the  new 
principles  of  government  which  had  recently  been 
developed  in  France,  and  which  some  of  the  younger 
men  had  imbibed.     It  was,  however,  counteracted 
b^  the  vigilance  of  the  viceroy,  and,  without  any  se- 
rious tumult,  was  suppressed.     The  revolutionary 
leaders  were  either  imprisoned  or  made  their  escape ; 
of  the  latter  mai:^  repaired  to  France,  some  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  some  to  England,  and 
from  thence  were  afterwards  collected  by  General 
Miranda,  the  subordinate  agent  employed  by  him  to 
revolutioniae  Spanish  America.     They  composed  a 
part  of  the  force  with  which  he  landed  at  Coro,  in 
his  ill-timed  and  unfortunate  expedition.     The  po- 
pulation of  these  towns  has  exhibited  an  increase 
equal  to  what  has  been  remarked  in  the  most  r^id« 
ly  rising  districta  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
having  doubled  twice  between  the  year  1781  and 
1811. 

The  other  towns  are,  Velen,  Ma2o,  Leiva,  Villa  de 
Purificacion,  Tocaima,  and  Tuma,  all  of  which, 
though  rapidly  increasing,  are  of  less  account  than 
the  villages  filled  with  agricultural  inhabitanta,  which 
cover  the  better  portions  of  this  province. 

The  province  of  Popayan  was  very  early  settled,  PofMiyBii. 
and  the  descendanta  of  the  first  settlers  have  remain- 
ed fixed  there.    The  proportion  of  noble  fiunilies  is 
greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  America.   Thou^ 
many  of  these  are  reduced  to  poverty,  they  have  not 
relaxed  that  pride  which  was  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic of  the  old  Castillians.     The  privil^^  of 
wearing  a  sword  is  one  of  which  they  are  extremely 
tenacious ;  and  it  is  not  even  now  unusual  to  see  in 
Popayan  the  proprietor  of  an  hereditary  estate,  de- 
rivedfrom  the  first  conquerors,  but  diminished  to  a 
fraction  by  the  misconduct  of  ita  successive  owners, 
employed  in  cultivating  his  own  field,  with  a  sword 
at  his  side,  as  evidence  to  every  passenger  of  the  no- 
bility of  his  origin.   The  province  of  Popayan  is  both 
healthy  and  fertOe ;  and  though  it  has  no  access  to 
the  sea,  no  intercourse  with  Europe,  and  very  little 
external  commerce,  it  has  increased  in  population 
with  a  rapidity  unexampled,  except  in  tne  United 
States.    The  climate  is  mild  and  equable,  storms  are 
of  short  duration,  and  earthquakes  are  less  known 
than  in  other  portions  of  the  presidency  of  Quito,  of 
which  this  province  makes  a  part     Such  is  ita  ex- 
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New      cellency>  that,  '^  As  good  as  the  sky^  the  soil,  and  the 
^^y^'jf*   bread  of  Popayan,"  has  become  a  proverb  in  the 
kingdom  of  New  Granada.    Wheat,  maize,  and  bar« 
ley,  are  abundantly  produced ;  and,  in  some  of  the 
deeper  valleys,  sugar  and  coffee,  whilst  the  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  furnish  a  cheap  provision,  and  supply 
abimdance  of  hides  and  tallow  for  domestic  consump- 
tion, as  well  as  for  the  neighbounng  provinces.  One 
'  vegetable  production  of  considerable  importance  is 
grown  extensively  in  this  province.     The  Cuca  or 
Coca  grows  on  a  weak  stem ;  like  the  vine,  it  re* 
quires  support  from  some  more  sturdy  plant,  around 
whidi  it  twines  itself.     Its  leaf,  the  valuable  part,  if 
an  inch  and  half  in  length,  and  is  chewed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  inhabitants  of  India  use  the  betel.    A 
small  portion  of  calcareous  earth  is  rolled  in  the  leaf 
of  the  Coca,  and,  carried  in  the  mouth  ;  it  produces 
heat,  and  excites  a  copious  flowing  of  saliva,  which - 
is  swallowed,  and  thus  assuages  the  excessive  thirst 
which  the  ii^bitants  endure  in  passing  the  lofty  and 
arid  mountains.    The  natives  attribute  to  it  the  most 
nutritive  and  invigorating  qualities ;  and  affirm  that 
they  can  labour  with  no  other  sustenance;  during  seve- 
ral successive  days.     Whatever  knay  be  its  qualities, 
the  estimation  of  it  may  be  inferred  frcnn  its  having 
been,  even  before  the  establishment  of  Europeans, 
an  article  of  considerable  commerce.     It  is  carried 
*  to  all  the  mining  districts,  and  the  masters  provide 
themselves  with  a  considerable  store  of  it,  without 
which  they  could  procure  no  labourers ;  nor,  as  thev 
affirm,  would  the  labourers  have  sufficient  strength 
to  execute  their  severe  work,  without  its  invigorating 
use.     In  some  of  the  southern  districts,  a  gum  ex- 
udes from  the  trees,  called  mopa-mopa,  from  which 
a  varnish  is  made,  transparent,  and  so  durable  as  to 
be  indestructible  by  boiling  water,  or  even  the 
strongest  acids.     It  is  applied  to  cabinet  ware,  and 
the  superior  kinds  of  furniture,  and  gives  to  them  a 
beauty  superior  to  any  which  India  or  China  can 
produce.      The  roads  in  this  province  are  gene- 
rally bad ;  but  the  intercourse  between  Santa  F6 
and  Popayan  is  carried  on  by  means  of  so  singular 
*a  nature,  that,  without  the   recent  visit,  and  the 
detailed  description,  of  that  excellent  traveller.  Ba- 
ron Humboldt,  it  would  scarcely  be  credible.     It 
is  necessary  to  cross  the  central  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, by  a  pass  called  Gari'to  de  Paramo.     This 
pass  is  11,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
is  consequently  above  the  line  of  perpetual  conge- 
lation.    The  mules  which  convey  goods,  and  even 
passengers,  over  this  ridge,  are  frequently  destroyed 
by  the  severity  of  the  cold ;  and  the  road,  for  lep.^es, 
is  covered  so  thick  with  their  bones  and  frozen  car- 
cases, that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  treading  on  them. 
The  road,  or  rather  track,  passes  through  an  unin- 
habited forest,  which  occupies,  in  the  most  favour- 
able weather,  ten  or  twelve  days  to  pass  it.     No  ha- 
bitation is  to  be  seen,  nor  any  provisions  to  be  found ; 
so  that  the  traveller  is  compelled  to  carry  at  least  a 
month's  subsistence,  to  provide  against  the  impedi- 
ments which  the  sudden  showers  or  swellings  of  the 
streams  may  oppose  to  him,  and  which  often  protract 
his  journey  till  his  food  is  exhausted.     The  path 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  pass  is  not  more  than 
two  feet  in  breadth.     It  is  a  kind  of  deep  guUy>  at 


whose  bottom  is  a  thick  and  tenacious  mud.    It  is  so       Ne 
deep,  that,  from  that  drcumstanoe,  and  the  great 
number  of  vegetable  substances  whiph  coTer  the 
top,  it  is  almost  totally  dark.    Some  of  these  natural 
ravines  are  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length. 
The  oxen  and  mules  have  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  forcing  their  way  through  die  deep  mud.     Few 
greater  embarraasmenta  can  occur  itan  arise  frxxn 
tiie  meeting  of  travellers  in  these  horrible  crevices. 
Sometimes  the  sludge  is  so  deep  as  to  cover  the  backs 
of  the  animals ;  and,  in  some  cases,  they  are  even 
obliged  to  drive  in  the  oxen,  and  to  make  a  kind  of 
brid^  of  their  suffocated  carcases.    The  roots  of  the 
bamboos,  which  are  studded  with  hard  and  short 
prickles,  and  project  into  the  path,  contribute  no  in- 
considerable share  of  the  miseries  of  these  dreadful 
passes.     In  this  journey,  especially,  the  better  class 
of  people  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  men,  hamaseed 
and  accoutred  for  the  purpose.    Besides  their  hu- 
man load,  these  men  carry  a  roU  of  leaves  of  the  Vi- 
jao,  of  which  to  construct  the  nightly  habitations  of 
the  party.    These  leaves  are  two  feet  in  length^  and 
a  foot  and  half  in  breadth ;   and,   being  covered 
with  a  down,  from  which  the  rain  runs  off,  they 
make  good  temporary  roofs  to  the  huts,  whose  sid^ 
are  formed  at  the  resting  place  bv  cutting  a  few 
trees,  and  inclining  them  to  each  other.     The  com- 
mon price  for  the  conveyance  of  the  living  load 
through  this  pass  of  horrors,  whidi  occupies  frtwa 
twelve  to  twenty  days,  is  from  ten  to  fourteen  dol- 
lars, which,  notwithstanding  the  cheapness  of  pro* 
visions,  seems  to  be  a  very  slight  recompence  for  the 
labour  and  danger.     There  is,   however,  another 
pass,  less  terrific,  though  the  danger  from  cold  is 
greater.     It  goes  by  the  souroes  of  the  Cauca  and 
die  Magdalena,  between  two  summits  called  Coco- 
noco  and  Houila,  whence,  if  the  carrier  of  goods  is 
nearly  benighted,  he  deposits  his  goods,  anddesoends^ 
lest  he  should  be  frozen  to  death,  by  the  exoessiTe 
severity  of  the  cold. 

The  city  of  Popayan  is  large  and  well  buQt,  the 
streets  are  broad,  and  cross  c»ch  other  at  riffht  an- 
gles. The  public  buildings  are  numerous  and  hand^ 
it  is  a  bishop's  see,  sad  contains,  besides  a 


some 


magnificent  cathedral,  several  parish  churches^  four 
convents,  two  nuneries,  and  an.  hospital.    It  had  for- 
merly a  college  under  the  direction  of  the  JesiutSy 
but  now  governed  by  the  secular  clergy ;  the  number^ 
as  well  as  the  talents  of  the  professors,  has  declined 
since  the  expulsion  of  the  order;  inferior  studies  only 
are  prosecuted,  and  inferior  degrees  only  conferred. 
Those  who  wish  to  attain  higher  distinction  in  the 
learned  professions  now  study  and  graduate  at  the  uni* 
versities  of  Quito  or  Santa  Fe.     There  is  a  mint  htate 
for  coining  gold  and  sOver,  .but  the  produce  of  the 
mines  is'  so  small,  that  the  expence  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  mint  nearly  equals  the  amount  of  the 
royal  fifth*    The  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  SS^OOO, 
the  far  greater   proportion  of  whom  are    either 
white  Creoles,  or  mixtures  derived  from  the  Euro* 
pean  and  African  races,  with  but  little  of  Indian 
blood.     There  are  more  than  sixty  noble  families 
here,  who  have  remained  uncontaminated  by  alliance 
with  the  inferior  colours,  as  they  affirm,  and  on 
which  they  pride  themselves  excessively;  though 
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Kew      others  assert^  that  few  of  these  families  are  exempt 
^J5"*^  firom  the  Indian  colour.     It  is^  however^  an  aritto- 
^  crac  V  €f  a  peculiar  kind^  and  perhaps  partakes  less 
of  the  benefits  of  that  institution^  than  is  derived 
from  it.  in  our  own  and  some   other   countries. 
Though  the  city  of  Popayan  contains  but  few  In- 
dians^ yet  in  the  whole  province  tliey  &r  outnumber 
all  the  other  races  together.     Whole  villages^  very 
populous^  contain  no  inhabitants  besides  them ;  and 
m  the  mines,  that  labour,  which,  at  an  early  period, 
was  performed  by  negroes,  has  devolved  on  them ; 
whilst  the  AfHcans^  from  tiie  paucity  of  late  recruits, 
have  gpradually  mixed  witli  the  other  races,  and  be- 
come extinguished  in  the  casts  of  mulattos,  quad- 
rons,  quinteroons,  and  similar  denominations.     The 
river  Moline  rises  in  a  mountain  near  the  city, 
and  passes  through  it;  sometimes  it  overflows  its 
banks,  but  generally  for  a  short  period ;  it  has  two 
handsome  stone  briciges  built  over  it.     its  water  is 
considered  as  highly  salubrious,  possessing  some 
medical  virtues,  and  being  also  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
The  next  town  in  population  after  the  capital  is 
St  Juan  de  Pasto,  a  bishop's  see,  and  chief  town  of 
a  district,  to  which  it  gives  name.     It  contains 
8000  inhabitants,  mostly  Creoles  and  Indians.     The 
other  towns  are  Carthage,  Ibague,  near  which  is 
the  quicksilver  mine,  Cali,   Timana,    Neyva,   La 
Plata,  and  Mercaderes ;  nothing  remarkable  distin- 
guishes them  except  the  rapid  increase  of  their  po- 
pulation ;  but  even  in  this  respect  they  are  excelled 
by  the  numerous  small  villages,  where  the  enjoy- 
ment of  ease,  and  plenty,  a  fine  climate,  and  mocfe- 
rate  labour,  unite  m  producing  a  vast  increase  of  the 
numbers  of  die  people. 
^J^  ^*     ^^'^  ^^^^"^  ^^  Lhmos  is  the  eastward  province  of 
the  viceroyalty,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive.    It 
consists  principally  oT  plains,  whose  limits  have 
not  been  defined,  and  scarcely  ever  explored.     It 
is  the  country  in  which  those  great  rivers  rise, 
which  contribute  to  form  the  immense  river  Ori« 
noco.     The  Meta,  Vechada,  Casanare,  and  Oua- 
viare,   issue  from  the  CordiUeras  in  the  eastern 
division  of  this  province.      The  climate  is  gene- 
rally warm;  the  inhabitants  are  few,  and  those 
mostly  Indians,  who,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  mis- 
sions established  among  them,  care  little  for  the  re- 
ligion or  the  laws  of  the  Spaniards,  but  employ 
themselves  in  hunting  the  cattle,  which,  in  herds 
without  number,  cover  the  plains.    There  are  but 
two  towns,  dignified  indeed  with  the  title  of  cities, 
in  this  extensive  province ;  San  Juan,  and  San  Jo- 
seph, the  former  containing  about  1000,  the  latter 
500  inhabitants.    Colonies  or  missions  w&re  found- 
ed by  the  Jesuits,  who  certainly  possessed,  in  an 
extraordinary  d^^ree,  the  power  of  conciliating  the 
sav^Bge  inhabitants,  and  civilizing  them  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point.    With  the  dispersion  of  these  mtssiona^ 
ries,  and  the  transfer  of  their  undertakings  to  other 
orders  of  ecclesiastics,  the  civilisation  of  t^e  Indians 
here,  as  in  other  parts  of  America,  has  dedmed,  and 
they  arenow  little,  if  at  all,  removedfrom  their  pristine 
barbarism.    The  geography  of  this  province  was  to- 
tallv  unknown  in  Europe  before  the  recent  travels 
of  Humboldt,  who  has  surveyed  and  mapped  it  with 
great  accuracy. 
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Tacames,  or  Atacames,  is  a  province  on  the  Pad*  ^^^ 
fie  Ocean,  lately  erected  into  a  government ;  it  is  a  ^'*°^ 
narrow  stripe  of  land,  bounded  to  the  eastward  by  J^^*^^^"^ 
the  Andes.  The  productions  and  climate  are  tiboee^^^J[|^^' 
of  the  tropical  regions.  Its  inhabitants  are  very 
few,  mostly  of  the  Indian  raoe,  though  some  Spa- 
nish noble  families  have  extensive  possessions.  Mal- 
donado,  head  of  one  of  the  principal  of  these  fiuni- 
lies,  opened  a  road  from  we  river  of  Emeralds, 
which  bounded  his  possessions,  to  the  city  of  Quito, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  receiving  the  ap- 
pointment of  governor  of  this  district,  which  was 
erected  into  an  intendancy  for  that  purpose.'  The 
river  of  Emeralds  was,  however,  forlndden  to  be  na- 
vigated, from  the  facilities  which  it  was  supposed  to 
furnish  to  the  contraband  traders ;  and  the  province, 
which,  whilbt  Maldonado  lived,  was  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  wealth  and  population,  has  retroceded  and 
become  insignificant.  The  principal  place  is  San 
Mateo  the  capital,  which  does  not  contain  500  in- 
habitants, and  the  other  towns,  Tumaoo,  Tola,  and 
La  Cauca,  are  still  more  inconsiderable.  The  other 
places  scarcely  deserve  the  name  even  of 
but  are  either  plantations  or  fishing  stations. 

The  province  of  Quito  has  been  generally  placed  Quittv 
in  the  kingdraa  of  Peru,  but  ever  since  the  year 
1718  it  has  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  New    ' 
Granada,  and,  indeed,  must  be  considered  one  of  its 
most  important  divisions.     It  is  a  country  very  va- 
rious in  its  dimate,  soil,  productions,  and  aspect ; 
and  besides  Chimboraso,  it  indudes,  within  its  li- 
mits, all  the  loftiest  mountains  of  America*    The 
whole  of  Quito,  sometimes  called  a  kingdom,  but 
■lore  correctly  a  presideiu^,  is  governed  by  an 
officer  under  the  orders  of  the  viceroy  of  New 
Granada.    The  seat  of  his  government  is  the  ci^ 
of  Quito,  built  as  early  as  the  year  15M,  on  the  sdte 
of  an  andent  town,  in  one  of  those  beautiful  plains, 
which,  in  the  torrid  sone,  aretobe  found  on  the  top  of 
the  \d£ty  mountains.     These  plains  possess  fertilii^, 
beau^,  mildness,  and  salubrity,  and  produce,  almost 
fmontaneously,  every  thing  that  mankind  can  want 
This  is  eminently  the  case  of  Quito  and  the  district 
that  surrounds  it ;  but  it  has  ni^ural  horrors,  which, 
if  not  familiarised,  would  be  suffident  to  destroy  all 
emoyment.     In  every  hill  thataurrounds  them,  its 
inhabitants  may  justly  dread  that  a  vdcano  will  burst 
forth ;  and  every  day  they  live,  they  may  be  alarm- 
ed with  the  apprehension,  that  an  earthquake  may 
swallow  them  up,  or  bring  an  inundation  that  sluJ^ 
drown  them.    Amidst  all  these  surrounding  threats 
of  destruction,  however,  and  the  experience  of  past 
events  to  alann  them,  the  inhabitants  are  the  most 
gay,  livdy>  dissipated,  and  luxurious  of  any  peo- 
ple in  the  American  continent.     The  population 
IS  estimated  at  70,000;    many  are  of  mgn  rank, 
and  enjoy  great  wealth :  the  descendants  of  the  first 
adventurers  afiected^this  place,  and  established  their 
families  in  it ;  and  their  descendants,  ennobled  by  the 
Court  of  Madrid,  shine  in  all  the  gaudy  finery, 
which  wealth,  without  taste,  can  di^lay.    About 
one-sixth  of  tiie  inhabitants  are  whites,  but  mostly 
Creoles;  one-third  are  a  mixture  of  whites  and  In- 
diana, one-third  are  unmixed  Indians,  and  the  other 
sixth  various  casta  between  Indians,  n^iroes,  mu- 
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kttos^  simboty  aU  of  wlum  rery  mildly  boast  th^ 
nearer  affinity  to  the  white  race^  toantbat  of  the  co* 
lour^  bat  one  degree  farther  removed  from  that  dis- 
tinction. There  is  a  university  in  which  the  higher 
ranks  are  instructed,  and,  though  the  bigotry  and 
•uperstitifm  which  prevails  throu^  F^iain  and  her 
dominions  fetters  the  mind,  and  prevents  it  from  ex« 
pan^!"g  to  any  great  extent ;  yet  the  system  is  at 
toast  not  worse  than  that  which  prevails  in  the 
country  from  which  the  government  sprung,  «nd  fiur 
better  than  would  have  been  enjoyed*  if  America 
had  never  been  visited  by  the  natives  of  Europe 
Classical  knowledge  is  pursued  with  that  languid 
pace,  which  is  to  be  expected,  where  every  taing 
is  measured  by  its  relation  to  die  degrading  super- 
stition that  prevails.  The  exact  sciences,  notwith- 
standing  their  tendency  to  TOoduoe  doubts  respecting 
many  dogmas,  appear  to  have  met  with  fewer  ob- 
structions ;  and  nence  raa^ematics  have  been  pro- 
secuted more  ardently  and  more  suceessfully  than 
any  other  branch  of  learning.  More  progress 
has,  however,  been  made  in  botany  than  in  any 
other  study;  and  the  priests,  who  do  not  fear 
that  the  pursuit  will  stagger  their  fiuth,  have  pur* 
sued  it  with  avidity  and  with  considerable  sue- 
oess-  What  is  oall^  philosophy  in  a  Spanish  uni- 
versity is  beneath  contempt,  but  the  divinity  is 
a  study  of  a  still  lower  cast,  consisting  of  such 
inquiries  and  nieculations  as  are  revolting  to  com- 
mon sense,  and  not  unfirequently  to  common  de<* 
oency  ;  for  the  immaailate  conception  is  there  as  in 
Spain  a  test  of  orthodoxy,  and  scrupulously  investi- 
flated.  The  universities  of  Quito,  for  there  are  two, 
have  produced  no  scholar  whose  name  has  reached 
Europe,  except  Don  Pedro  Maldonado,  whom  we 
have  bdfore  noticed  as  the  governor  of  Tacames.  He 
was  a  profound  mathematician;  he  had  pursued 
with  avidity  the  study  of  physics ;  and  would  have 
been  a  blessing  to  his  oountrv,  could  he  have  resided 
there  firee  from  the  fetters  of  the  priests. 

The  city  of  Quito  is  in  a  narrow  gorge,  where  two 
beautiful  plains  are  connected  together  between  high 
mountains.  This  necessarily  destroys  the  B3rmmetry 
of  Ae  form  of  the  dty,  contracting  it  by  the  moun- 
tains in  some  parts,  wmlst  it  is  extended  in  undue 
proportion  in  others.  The  high  mountain  Pidunea 
adjoins  the  city,  and,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  dty 
may  be  said  to  be  built  on  its  lower  pide.  It 
rises  about  6000  feet  above  the  level  parts  of  the 
dty,  and  16,000  above  the  levd  of  the  sea.  Its  ex- 
treme summit  is  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  sup* 
plies  rivulets  by  its  melting,  which  water  the  plain, 
and  dispenses  to  the  inhabitants  the  luxury  of  ice  in 
the  warmest  seasons.  In  andent  times  it  was  a  tre- 
mendous volcano,  but  its  eruptions  have  ceased,  and 
it  now  discharges  ndther  fire  nor  smoke,  but  at  fre<* 
quent  periods  rumbling  noises  issue  from  the  crater, 
which  call  to  mind  the  devastations  its  fiery  streams 
fonnerly  occasioned,  and  give  to  the  inhabitants 
notes  <n  fearful  alarm.  The  principal  square  of 
Quito  is  a  nuignificent  pile  of  building ;  the  vrhdedt 
one  side  of  it  is  filled  with  the  cathedral  churdi,  the 
other  by  the  episcopal  palace.  The  other  two  sides 
opposite  to  each  other  are  occupied  by  ^e  Casa  de 
Cfliiildo,  or  town  hall,  and  by  the  hall  of  the  royal 


^  public  buildings  thns  fortung  die  whole, 
with  a  b«nitiful  fountain  in  the  centre.  There  are 
two  other  squares,  and  the  streets  are  numerous  and 
wide,  but,  from  the  acclivity  o£  the  ^und  on  whidi 
they  stand,  very  irregular.  This  irr^ulari^  pre- 
vents the  use  of  carriages,  and  the  people  of  rank 
are  carried  in  sedan  chairs.  Besides  the  cathedral, 
which  is  most  sumptuously  ornamented  and  adorned 
with  images,  covered  with  jewels,  altars  <^  pure 
silver,  and  candelabras  of  gold,  there  are  seven  pa- 
rochial churches,  various  chapels,  eight  oonveutay 
five  nunneries,  and  two  hospitals,  whidi  are  ina|pu* 
ficent  buildings,  and  give  an  appearance  of  grandeur 
to  the  whole  dty.  There  are  no  theatres,  but  the 
inhabitants  are  indulged  with  numerous  processiciis, 
which  are  intended  to  be  of  a  religious  nature,  and 
were  introduced  under  the  pretence  of  appeasing' 
the  Deity,  and  thus  restraining  the  force  of  ttiat  de- 
mentary  war  which,  firom  their  volcanic  podticMi, 
they  have  reason  to  dread.  These  processionsi,  ac- 
companied with  all  the  parade  that  ridi  dresses, 
gilded  images,  and  gold  and  silver  churdi  furni* 
ture,  can  afford,  pass  through  die  streets;,  whose 
inhabitants  decorate  their  houses  by  exhibiting  their 
most  cosdy  ornaments  and  dresses,  whilst  thon- 
sands  of  Indians  jdn  the  procession,  and  accom- 
pany it  with  their  native  music  and  dandng,  to  the 
del^^ht  of  the  silly  and  the  contempt  of  ue  wiser 
part  of  the  dtisens.  There  is  litUe  ocsBimeroe  in 
the  dty ;  the  numerous  offices  of  government,  the 
courts  of  law,  and  especially  the  church,  furnish 
caUinga  to  those  who  kave  what  is  there  considered 
a  liberal  education,  and  trade  is  too  degrading  far 
such  persons.  There  are  some  manufactories,  how- 
ever, both  of  cotton  and  <^  baixe,  but  th^  are  of 
inconsiderable  extent,  and  conducted  without  dthter 
spirit  or  skilL  The  workmen  in  jewellery  are  ootw 
sideiable,  and  the  number  of  silversmiths  is  great  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  as  every  man,  above 
the  vulgar,  is  funuahed  with  silver  forks^  ph^tes, 
spoons,  and  other  domestic  utensils^  and  decorates 
his  horses  with  silver  bitts,  buddes,  and  stirrups. 

The  fertility  of  the  surrounding  district  equals,  if 
it  does  not  exceed,  the  best  portions  of  Sttita  F^, 
and  may  be  traced  to  the  same  causes,— 4he  aUuvial 
and  volcanic  nature  of  the  soil,  the  fridlity  of  irriga- 
tion, and  the  equable  temperature  of  die  dimate. 
The  progress  of  vegetation  is  constant  and  unifonn 
dirough  the  whole  year.    Whilst  some  plants  are 
fading,  others  of  the  same  kind  are  springing  up,  and 
whilst  some  flowers  are  losiiig  their  beauty,  others 
are  beginning  to  bloom ;  when  the  fruits  have  gained 
maturity,  and  the  leaves  b^gin  to  change  their  colour 
fresh  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruits,  are  seen  in  their 
several  gradations,  on  the  same  tree.    The  same  cir- 
cumstances are  exhibited  in  the  several  grains :  ae 
sowing  and  reaping  are  carried  on  at  die  same  time. 
The  com  recendy  sown  is  springing  up,  diat  whidi 
has  been  lox^r  sown  is  in  me  blade,. that  loncer  is 
in  blossom,  and  some  fit  for  the  sickle,  dius  exhibit- 
ing, on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains,  all  die  besoi* 
ties  of  the  four  European  seascms  within  one  view. 

The  breeding  and  fattening  of  catde  is  conducted 
with  equal  facility,  and  the  beef  and  mutton  tomgfat 
to  the  market  of  Quito  b  very  good.    The  prodoes 
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of  the  dairy  ia  eqiud  to  t&at  of  tbe  best  parts  of  En** 
rope;  butter  is  abundant^  and  the  quantity  of  cheese, 
made  beyond  what  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  re- 
quire>  is  so  considerable  as  to  form  one  of  the  chief 
brandies  of  their  commerce  with  the  warmer  di»- 
tricts.  Though  thus  &voured  with  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  temperate  zone,  Quito  is  hr  mm 
being  destitute  of  the  fVuits  of  the  tropical  climates; 
in  uie  valleys  oranges,  limes,  and  lemons,  grow 
abundantly;  and  the  plantains,  bananas,  sugar- 
'canes,  melons,  and  guavas,  are  cultivated  with  very 
great  success  and  litde  labour.  They  make  from 
the  maize,  by  fermentation,  a  species  ojf  beer  of  an 
intoxicating  quali^,  to  whose  excessive  use  the  In« 
dians  are  addicted,  whilst  the  sugar-cane  produces, 
by  distillation,  an  inferior  kind  ofrum,  which  is  too 
abundantly  consumed  by  the  higher  classes,  who 
prefer  it  to  the  wines  of  Peru.  Tlie  mineral  riches 
of  the  province  of  Quito  are  but  small,  lew  mines 
are  worked,  and  those  have  only  commenced  lately, 
and  give  no  favourable  prospect  of  success.  Some 
mercui^  has  been  found,  and  firom  the  name  Azogue, 
being  that  of  a  village  near  Cuenca,  it  is  supposed 
a  mine  of  that  mineral  in  former  times  was  worked 
there.  Quito  is  celebrated  for  having  been  the  ^xyt 
chosen  by  the  corps  of  Spanish  and  French  mathe- 
maticians, who  were  occupied  in  measuring  a  degree 
€if  the  meridian  in  17So,  and  the  three  following 
years.  The  sufferings  they  endured  in  the  progress 
of  the  operation  were  severe,  and  might  have  been 
avoided  by  executing  the  experiment  on  some  of  the 
level  and  extensive  plains  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Cordilleras. 

^  Within  the  presidency  of  Quito  are  several  con^ 
siderable  towns  and  popidous  villages.     San  Mo- 
guil   de   Ibara,   which   stands   on    a   high    culti- 
vated plain,  contains  a  population  of  10,000  per- 
sons.    It  is  somewhat  warmer  than  Quito,  which 
eailses  the  productions  to  approach  nearer  to  those 
of  the  tropics ;  it  contains  a  church,  a  college,  and  a 
nunnery.     The  most  striking  naturid  curiosity  is  the 
vaUey  or  fissure  of  Chota,  4900  feet  in  depth,  al< 
ways  covered  with  luxuriant  v^etation.     Olabalo 
IS    thirty    miles    north  of   Quito,  and  somewhat 
colder.     The  population  amounts  to  15,000,  mostly 
white  Creoles ;  but  the  populous  villages  that  sur« 
round  it  are  chiefly  peopled  by  Indians.     In  some  of 
these  villages  are  numerous  tumuli,  the  burying  pla- 
ces of  the  ancient  inhabitants.    These  have  some- 
times been  perforated  for  the  hidden  treasure  Uiey 
were  supposed  to  contain,  and,  though  the  reward  hitt 
usually  been  inadequate  to  the  labour,  they  luMre  dis- 
covered, among  bones  and  skeletons,  idols  of  gold  and 
jewels,  drinking  vessels  of  earthenware,  tools  of  cop- 
per or  stone,  with  mirrors  of  obsidian  and  polished 
flint    Latacunga  contains  dbout  12,000  inhabitants, 
and,  thou^  it  has  been  the  frequent  victim  of  the  con- 
vulsions of  nature,  it  has  always  risen  from  its  rmxta, 
and  soon  assumed  a  flourishing  appearanoe.     Being 
in  a  colder  climate  than  Quito,  the  character  of  its 
productions  are  conformable.     Large  quantities  of 
dieese,  butter,  and  salted  pork,  are  sent  from  hence 
to  Guyaquil,  and  cloth  and  baize  are  manufkctured 
to  a  moderate  extent     Riobamba  has  been  rebuilt 
since  the  tremendous  catastrophe  of  1797,  m  what 
is  considered  a  more  secure  spot ;  aad  its  pdpulatioii 


has  so  increased,  as  now  to  amount  to  20,000  per-      Ne# 
sons.     It  contains  two  diurches,  four  convents,  two    ^'"■^^^ 
nunneries,  and  a  hospital,  and  carries  on  a  consider-  ^"^^^^^^ 
able  traffic  with  Guyaquil,  for  wheat,  maize,  and 
salted  meat     Hambato,  a  town  of  10,000  inhabit- 
ants,   has  suffered  much  from  the  convulsions  of 
its  neighbouring  volcano;  but,  like  Riobamba  and 
Latacunga,  has  soon  recovered,  been  rebuilt,  and 
quickly  peopled.      In  proceeding  southward  from 
Quito,  the  plains  about  Hambato  and  Latacunga  are 
the  fii^  places  in  which  the  Llamas  or  Peruvian 
beasts  of  ourden  are  found.     These  animals,  whose  '^ 

native  place  is  the  high  mountains,*  cannot  endure  a 
warm  climate ;  and  as  some  deep  and  warm  valleyv 
intervene  betwixt  this  district  and  Quito,  whidi  tfaey 
would  never  voluntarily  pass,  they  are  never  seen  in 
a  wild  state  to  the  north  of  it  In  Riobamba  thev 
are  the  common  beasts  of  burden, .  and  so  general, 
that  few  even  of  the  Indians  are  without  one  or 
two  to  carry  his  baggage  and  goods,  when  he  has 
occasion  to  travel  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  next  portion  of  the  presidency  of  Quito  to  be 
noticed  is  Uie  city  of  Guyaquil,  and  the  district 
that  surrounds  it     The  dty  is  the  most  important 
^xmimercial  place  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  whole 
of  South  Amcirica,  and  more  ships  are  probably 
loaded  there  for  Europe  than  in  all  the  ports  of  Pom 
and  Chili.     It  is  in  latitude  S""  12'  south,  and  79^  & 
west  longitude.    The  river,  of  the  same  name  as  the 
dty,  is  navigable  for  small  vesseb  as  high  ba  Babi^ 
hoya,  but  ships  of  more  than  250  tons  burden  csik 
not  even  ascend  to  the  dty>  but  must  have  their  caiw 
goes  sent  down  by  balsas,  a  spedes  of  raft  of  sii»- 
gular  construction,  which  are  peculiar  to  this  part 
o£  the  South  Sea.    These  balsas  are  constructed  of 
very  light  logs  of  wood,  the  number  of  which  is 
uneven,  and  &e  centre  one  longer  than  the  others; 
these  are  lashed  parallel  to  each  other  by  strong 
ropes  of  bejuco,  but  not  so  dose  as  absolutdy  to 
prevent  all  access  of  the  water  between  the  logs ;  by 
means  of  sliding-keds,  which  descend  or  aseend  as 
the  direction  of  the  balsa  may  require,  they  are  en- 
abled to  turn  to  windward,  to  bear  up,  lie  to,  or  to 
steer  large  as  well  as  any  vessds  wlu^ver.    Such 
is  the  buoyancy  of  the  trees  from  whidi  the  logs  are 
framed,  that  they  rise  and  fall  with  the  waves,  and 
scarody  ever  damage  the  cargo  by  admitting  wa^ 
ter  between  the  opening  of  the  logs.    These  balsas 
are  evidently  of  Indian  contrivance,  and   better 
adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  navigation  of  this 
coast  and  river,  than  any  vessels  that  the  Europctas 
have  invented.     The  country  on  each  side  cf  the 
river  Guyaquil  is  subject  to  considerable  inunda^- 
tions,  whidb,  though  they  render  the  sdl  fertile; 
tend  to  make  tiie  country  extremdy  unhealthy,  and 
to  crowd  it  with  the  insects^  reptiles,  and  amphibia 
ous  *niniAlf  most  uoxious  .to  man.    Fevers  and  lo* 
prosies  prevail  extensivdy,  the  rivers  swarm  with 
alligators,  the  air  is  filled  with  musquetos,  and  the 
land  pestered  with  snakes  of  all  descriptions.     In 
spite  of  all  these  impediments  to  enjoyment,  the  at- 
traction of  weddi  has  drawn  tothis district  a oon» 
siderable  population,  who  overlook  its  inflictions  in 
the  pursmt  of  the  ridies  they  seek.    The  principal 
artide  of  export  is  cocoa,  which  amounts  to  about 
45,000  quintals  annually,  though  of  late  years  the 
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cultivation  and  oonsequent  exportation  of  it  has  very 
considerably  increased.  The  iniportSy  consistii^ 
principally  of  articles  of  luxury  from  Europe,  have 
usually  amounted  to  double  the  exports,  and  the  b»* 
lance  has  been  paid  in  the  precious  m^als  obtained 
by  exchange  from  the  mining  districts.  It  has  bean 
declared  to  be  a  royal  dock,  but  few  ships  of  war 
have  been  yet  constructed,  though  the-sixe  and  qua^ 
liti&s  of  the  numerous  trees  which  grow -would  be 
most  admirably  adapted  for  that  purpose.  There 
are  many  trees  of  a  kind  resembling  the  teak  Of  In- 
dia, and,  like  it,  ndther  subject  to  be  iiquved  by 
worms  or  the  rot.  The  city  of  Guyaquil  itself  ooi^ 
tains  about  24,000  inhabitants,  but  the  district 
around  it  is  very  populous,  cmtaining  towns  such 
as  Baba,  Daule,  aiKi  others,  of  from  4000  to  5000 
inhabitants,  and  thickly  established  villages,  whidi 
are  filled  with  a  Negro  and  Indian  population*  The 
buildings  are  mostly  of  wood  whitened  with  calc»- 
reous  ^rth,  and  hence  it  has  been  subject  to  great 
conflagrations ;  but  the  new  houses  being  forbidden 
to  be  covered  with  thatch  or  shingles,  they  have  not 
of  late  suffered  from  that  calamity.  The  streets  are 
broad,  wdl  paved,  and  the  houaes  have  piaasas, 
whidi  afford  to  the  passengers  shade  from  die  ver« 
tical  sun.  The  pubhc  buildings  are  very  splendid, 
consisting  of  two  diurches,  three  convents,  a  hospi- 
tal, and  a  college,  which  was  founded  by  the  Jesuits. 
The  town-hall  is  the  best  of  the  puUicerections, 
being  established  within  a  recent  period.  The  dty 
of  Cuenca  contains  20,000  inhabitants,  and'the  fruit- 
ful plain  on  which  it  stands  maintains  an  equal  po- 
pulation ;  being  higher  than  Guyaquil,  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  many  of  those  circumstances  which  produce 
discomfort ;  it  is  tolerably  healthy,  and  has  few  ve>- 
*  nomous  reptiles  or  insects.    Its  productions  partake 

rather  of  the  nature  of  the  tropical  than  the  tempe- 
rate zone,  and  it  has  some  manufactories  of  cotton 
and  woollens.  It  contains  three  churches,  four  con- 
vents, two  nunneries,  and  had  formerly  a  coUege  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  population  is  mostly  of  Indian  origin, 
with  a  mixture  of  European  blood,  but  there  are  few 
if  any  natives  of  Europe  established  in  it.  Loxa  or 
Loja  is  a  city  of  10,000  inhabitants, -among  w^iom 
are  some  noble  families.  It  is  somewhat  moae  ele- 
vated than  Cuenca,  and  is  still  more  healthy ;  it  is 
principally  to  be  noticed  from  its  being  the  district 
in  which  the  greatest  quantity  and  the  best  kind  of 
the  bark  is  found.  The  Indians  cut  down  the  trees, 
strip  off  the  bark,  and,  after  drying  it  in  the  sun, 
padc  and  prepare  it  for  exportation.  The  codiineal 
insect  is  fbund  in  the  district-of  Loxa,  but  as  the  in- 
habitants take  little  .pains  to  propagate  or  preserve 
them,  the  quantity  cdlected  is  barely. suflicient  for 
the  consumption  offtheilyera  of  Cuenca,  and  none  is 
exported, 
jaen  de  '^^  province  of  Jam  'de  Bracameros  is  to  the 

Bracameroi.  southward  of  Quito,  and  eastward  ef  Peru.  Its  ca- 
pital, Jaen,  contains  about  4000  inhabitants,  mostly 
a  mixture  of  Europeans  and  Indians ;  in  the  rest 
of  the  province,  there  are  fiew  of  any  other  than  the 
unmixed  Indians,  some  of  whom  are  in  subjection 
to  Spain,  but  more  are  in  their  savage  state.  It  is 
principally  to  be  regarded  as  the  district  through 
which,  when  South  America  shall  be  fully  peopM, 
a  cjonnection  between  the  eastern  and  western  side 


of  the  Continent  may  be  maintained.  In  the  pre« 
sent  state,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  natives  live  ^^^^"^ 
a  migratory  life,  the  scarcity  of  a  fixed  supply  o€^^^^^ 
provisions  forbids  extensive  intercourse,  but  as  all 
the  mvers  ef  Jaen  run  into  the  Lanricocha,  or  by 
.other  channels  to  the  Maranon^  it  is  the  most  easy 
^lassage  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic.  The 
communication  is  now  carried  on  by  the  post  down 
these  streams.  The  carrier  of  the  letters  securing 
them  on  his  head,  plunges  into  the  stream,  which 
carries  him  along,  whilst  he  occasionally  rests  him- 
self on  a  tree,  or  the  bombon  species,  which  he  car- 
ries with  Jiim,  and  which  is  lighter  than  cork.  In 
this  way  he  passes  the  rapids,  and  finding  such  pro- 
visions as  .the  huts  of  the  natives  afford,  or  as  the 
chaee  nny  yield,  he  carrier  th^  coriespondenoe  with 
safety  and  dispatch.  The  climate  of  Jaen  is  gene- 
rally unhealthy,  and  from  the  nature  of -the  pc^^Hi- 
lation  >and  their  wandering  life,  diere  can  be  no  pro- 
ductions to  create  commerce,  though  tobacco^  if  it 
were  cultivated  to  the  extent  it  mi^pt  be,  would  en- 
rich the  province  vastly. 

The  two  provinces  of  Maynas  and  Quixos  may  be  Mi^ai 
described  at  the  same  time ;  they  are  both  at  the 
eastern  foot  of  the  Andes,  and,  without  defined  li- 
mits, stretch  across  the  Continent  till  they  unite  with 
•the  Portuguese  dominions  in  Brasil.  The  wander- 
ing tribes,  4hat  are  scattered  over  these  immense 
plains,  have  never  been  aut^ected  'to  ^European  do- 
minion, and  have  no  disposition  -to  be  reconciled  to 
it,  Botwithstandii^  the  efforts  of  numerous  miBsinn* 
4uries  have  been  directed  to  that  object  The  tribo- 
tary  streams  of  the  Maranon,  or  nver  of  Amasons, 
intersect  these  provinces  in  every  direction.  Streams 
with  which  the  mightiest  rivers  of  Europe  will  bear 
no  comparison,  unite  together  at  various  position^ 
till  they  at  length  form-uat  vast  magazine  of  water, 
which  empties  itself  .into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  under 
the  Equinoctial  Line.  It  is  now  clearly  ascertained 
^that  in  one  branch  of  the  Rio  Negro  there  is  a  junc- 
tion between  -the  Orinoco  and  -the  Amazcms.  This 
river  rises  a  little  to  the  n<»th  of  the  Coqueta,  and, 
after  a^very  long  course,  divides  into  two  rivers,  one 
of  which  runs  to  the  Orinoco,  the  other  to  the  Ma* 
ranon,  thus  providing  an  internal  navigation  to  be 
used  at  «ome  fiiture  period  when  the  provinces  of 
Caraccas  and  of  Guyana  shall  be  more  fully  peo* 
pled. 

The  river  Maranon  is  the  most  remarkabk  ob« 
ject  in  wthese  provinces.  On  every  side  during  its 
protracted  course  it  receives  numerous  tributary 
streams,  which,  in  the  quantity  of  water  they  con- 
tribute, far  surpass  any  of  the  rivers  of  Europe. 
The*most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  Laurico- 
cha,  the  Beny  the  Madesa,  and  the  N^pro,  which 
join  it  in  this  province;  and  the  Ajpurimac,  which, 
near  the  city  of  Arequipa,  almost  at  its  source,  raises 
itself  to  the  importance  of  a  great  river.  Its  waters 
run  the  qpaoe  of  4500  miles,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
ships  of  400  or  500  tons  burden  might  navigate  it 
for  that  distance.  It  passes  through  the  Andes,  in 
13^  lO'  south  latitude.  The  pongo,  or  strait  through 
which  this  river  passes,  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
natural  curiosities  of  the  district  It  is  suddenly 
contracted  from  1600  to  600  feet  in  breadth,  and 
rushes  with  tremendous  forcci  between  stupendous 
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New  perpendicular  rocka,  vhidi  form  a  crevice  eight 
GraiudB.  ^j]^3  ^  length.  When  M.  Condamine  passed  thia 
-*  -^  '*--  fissure,  he  was  carried  with  an  impetnosity  that  ter- 
rified him,  till  he  suddenly  emerged  into  an  open 
and  extensive  lake,  from  whence,  owing  to  the  force 
of  the  current,  the  possibility  of  his  return  was  pre- 
vented. The  breadth  and  aepthof  this  vast  river 
are  every  where  correspondent  to 'its  length.  At 
Goari,  where  it  is  one  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
Condamine  could  find  no  bottom  with  aline  of  100  fa- 
thoms. At  the  straits  of  Pauxis,  200  leagues  from  its 
mouth,  the  tide  is  perceptible  by  the  rising  of  the 
river ;  but  such  is  the  quantity  of  water  that  rushes 
to  tlie  sea,  and  such  the  impetuosity  of  its  course, 
that  no  saJt  water  enters  the  river ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trail, the  fresh  water  enters  the  ocean  in  such  a  vo- 
lume as  to  displace  the  salt  water,  and  it  has  been 
taken  up  in  a  drinkable  state  at  250  miles  from  the 
shore.  By  an  estimate,  founded  on  the  actual  mea-* 
surement  whidi  Condamine  made  for  more  than 
1800  miles  of  its  course,  it  will  appear,  that,  in  the 
4500  miles  which  it  runs,  its  whole  descent  is  about 
290  feet,  and  that  the  descent  from  the  part  in  whidi 
the  tides  are  first  visible  is  90  feet  to  Uie  sea.  It  is 
subject  to  most  extensive  floods,  which  inundate  the 
country  to  a  considerable  distance  from  its  banks 
during  the  periodical  rainy  seasons ;  but  the  fertility 
communicated  by  it  more  than  compensates  the  tem- 
porary inconvenience. 

These  two  provinces  can  scarcely  be  said  to  pos- 
sess any  towns;  for  in  Boija,  the  capital  of  the  one, 
there  are  few  induibitants,  uiough  it  is  the  residence 
of  the  governor ;  and  Archidona,  the  capital  of  the 
other,  has  not  more  than  700  inhabitants.  There 
are,  however,  a  considerable  numb^  of  missions 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country,  whose  names 
are  to  be  found  in  the  maps,  but. whose  residents 
are  fluctuating  and  never  numerous. 

It  is  not  easy  to  attain  accuracy  in  calculating  the 

FopulAtkm    population  of  a  coimtry,  in  whidi  are  such  nume- 

of  the  whole  rous  tribes  of  wild  and  uncivilized  or  half  civilised 

Viceroyaltj.  Indians.     The  only  estimate  that  can  approximate 

to  accuracy  is  founded  on  the  ecdesiasticad  returns 

of  the  numbers  that  come  to  confession ;  and  the 

result  of  that  estimate  gives  to  the  whole  vice* 

royalty  of  New  Granada  a  peculation  of  2,200,000 

souls. 

Origin  of  the  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  convey  correct  ideas  on 
late  Wftit.  the  subject  of  the  late  wars  whidi  have  Mged  in  New 
Granada,  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  trans- 
atlantic dominions,  without  slightly  viewing  the 
causes  which  produced  them.  These  provinces  ]iad 
long  enjoyed  tranquillity.  The  orders  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Indies  had  been  obeyed  without  hesitation, 
and  without  examination.  They  had  suffered  many 
privations  from  the  wars  in  which  the  mother  coun- 
try was  involved,  but  they  had  borne  them  with  pa- 
tience, and  with  unwavering  loyalty.  When  B(ttia- 
parte,  having  kidnapped  the  royal  family  of  Spain, 
appointed  his  brother  to  the  throne,  one  uf  his  first 
measures  was  to  fill  the  coundl  of  Indies  with  hla 
creatures,  and  issue  orders  to  the  diflerent  govern- 
ments in  America,  announcing  the  change  of  family, 
confirming  in  their  offices  ul  the  men  who  filled 
them,  and  announcing  flattering  premises  of  his  care 


and  attention  to  the  well-being  of  the  provinces*,  ^c* 
Before,  however,  the  French  vessels,  destined  to.  Grsosda. 
the  different  quarters  with  these  dispatches,  could 
be  ready  to  sail,  the  spontaneous  movement  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Spain  gave  a  different  aspect 
to  the  state  of  affairs.  Ri^ports  from  all  quarters 
readied  various  parts  of  America,  and  conveyed  in- 
formation of  the  of^position  which  universally  pre- 
vailed to  the  measures  oS  the  imperial  despot.  In 
some  parts  the  impulse  was  immediatdy  commmii- 
cated  from  the  people  to  those  who  governed,  and . 
Ferdinand  was  prodaimed  king  amidst  universal  ac-^ 
damations.  In  some  parts  those  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  power  hesitated  what  part  to  take,  but 
they,  too,  were  soon  compelled  to  yield  to  the  gene- 
ral vrish.  From  the  first  arrival  of  the  European  in- 
telligent, a  marked  difference  was  to  be  seen  be^ 
tween  the  animated  frenzy  with  which  the  Creoles 
prodaimed  Ferdinand,  and  reprobated  the  French^ 
and  the  cold  and  dubious  manner  in  which  the  £u«- 
Tofpeaxi  Spmiards  uttered  the  same  language. 

The  viceroys  and  the  other  officers  St  government 
who  had  been  appointed  from  Spain,  wough  they 
all  viewed  the  French  domination  with  abhor* 
rence,  were  apprehensive  that,  if  the  peninsula  waa 
subjected  to  the  Corsican  dvnasty,  and  the  inter* 
course  with  the  colonies  should  be  interrupted,  their 
offices,  if  not  abolished,  would  beomie  &ss  lucra^ 
tive,  and  less  authoritative;  and  that,  at  all  events, 
they  should  be  prevented  from  returning  to  Spain, 
to  enjoy  those  large  fortunes  which  they  had  acqui-. 
red,  or  which  they  antidpated.  The  CidbUdos  of  the 
oarporations,  composed  prindpally  of  native  Ameri- 
cans, feh  that  America  was  every  thmg  to  them* 
They  had  no  thoughts  of  residii^  in  Spain ;  and 
though  they  might  not  wish  to  havjs  their  parent 
state  subdued  l^  a  foreign  eonquetoi,.  yet,  when 

Placed  in  the  alternative  of  dther  submitting  to 
'ranee,  or  breaking  all  the  links  that  connected 
them  with  Spain,  they  could  not  hesitate  to  embrace 
the  latter,  which  they  did  not  consider  as  a  good^ 
but  the  least  of  two  evils. 

The  views  of  the- different  parties  were  known  to 
each  other,  though  all  united  in  vows  of  fidelity  to 
Spain,  of  allegiance  to  the  imprisoned  monarch,  and 
especially  of  eternal  attachment  to  the  religion  they 
professeo.  The  Negroes  and  Indians  remained  quies- 
cent. Tbey  were  told>  that  the  French  would  rob 
them  of  their  rdigion ;  and,  as  the  value  they  set  on 
that  waa  equal  to  their  ignorance  of  its  nature  and 
foundation,  they  were  ready  to  reodve  every  inir 
presaion  unfavourable  to  that  nation,  and  to  unite  as 
far  as  they  were  able  in  qpposing  all  change. 

From  the  end  of  the  year  1808,  till  the  beginning 
of  1810,  the  Central  Junta  held  rule.  It  was,  how«> 
evar,  foimd  to  be  unfit  for  the  government  of  die  pe- 
ninsula, and  utterly  incapable  of  directing  the  more 
distant  affairs  of  the  colonies.  They  knew  some 
heats  existed  there,  if  not  discontents ;  and,  instead 
of  a  practical  investigation^  to  whichj  mdeed,  they 
were  incompetent,  they  issued  abstract  declarations 
of  equality,  which  were  of  no  other  use  but  to  be 
brougKt  forward  at  a  future  time,  in  opposition  to 
themsdvcft  or  their  successors ;  or  as  furnishing  stU 
mulants  to  the  ^f^mes  and  Indiana  to  rise  against 
both  the  Europeans  ana  Om*  Creoles.    This  declara- 
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K«tr  tion  oi  equality,  wb&terer  was  meant  by  it  bj  die 
Gtwda.  jnnta^  ^gg  }yy  no  means  acceptable  in  America. 
^^*^^^^*^  The  Spaniards  and  the  Crecdes,  though  most  vim- 
lently  opposed  to  each  other,  were  equally  opposed 
to  a  decree  which,  if  interpreted  according  to  the 
letter,  gave  equal  rights  and  equal  power  to  the  de- 
graded castes  as  to  their  own  class.  £ven  those  of 
the  mixed  races,  who  qyproached  nearest  to  the 
whites,  felt  indignant  that  those  a  little  darker 
than  themselves  should  be  advanced  to  an  equal 
rank. 

*  Whilst  these  feelings  were  rankling  in  the  minds 
of  all  parties  in  America,  when  no  authority  from 
£ur(^  eiqpressed  any  opinion,  but  a  wish  for  re- 
mittances, and  when  no  party  in  America  was  suffi- 
ciently cool  to  suggest  practical  remediesi  the  intel- 
ligence arrived  tl^t  all  was  lost  in  Spain,  that  the 
French  had  overran  the  whole  Peninsula,  and  all  au- 
thorities there  had  at  length  submitted.    Such  were 
tile  exaggerated  reports  whidi  generally  prevailed, 
wad  remained  long  uncontradict^  by  any  authority. 
The  port  of  Cadie,  the  only  one  remaining  to  the 
fragment  of  the  government,  was  shut,  to  prevent 
premature  intelligence ;  and,  from  tiiis  precaution, 
every  import  reached  America  with  additions  ai 
disasters,  acquired  at  every  stage  in  its  circuitous 
foute.    It  is  not^  then,  wonder&l  that,  throughout 
America,  the  impression  became  general  that  they 
most  heneef<!^wanl  depend  on  themselves  alone,  and 
endeavour  to  adopt  sudi  meaauMs  as  should  most 
eiRectwdly  prevent  tiiem  from  falling  under  the  do- 
minion of  me  Frendi  ruler  of  Spain. 
-   In  Mexico  tfid  in  Peru,  the  Eun^peans  were 
sufllicienlily  powerful,  or  had  sufficient  influence,  to 
cause  a  svspeiisiim  of  independent  measures ;  but, 
in  every  otner  part,  assemblies  actuated  by  fear, 
by  fury,  and  by  love  of  novelty,  met  and  tomul* 
tuottsly  chose  delegates,   who  assumed  die  seive- 
reign  power,  but  exercised  it  in  the  name  of  Fer« 
diiumd»    When  tiiese  assemblies  met,  they  had  no 
previously  settled  principles,  and  no  practical  plans. 
They  soon  became  involved  in  difficulties,  ana  dif- 
ferent parties  had  recourse  to  arms.     The  opinions 
and  feelings  of  some  towns  in  each  province  differed 
from  others ;  and  military  invasions  of  each  other 
were  adopted,  to  settle  the  points  in  dispute.     The 
whole  of  the  provinces  were  in  arms,  and  had  as- 
sumed a  semi-independence,  before  a  new  body  in 
Cadix  was  announced  to  them  as  the  acknowledged 
legal  government  of  the  small  portion  of  Spain 
wluch  yet  remained  unsubdued  by  the  French. 
Froffreas  of  '    Previously  to  th^  entering  of  tile  French  troops 
the  Revolu-  into  Andalusia,  and  tiie  dispersion  of  the  Central 
tionary  spi.  Junta,  the  heats  which  prevailed  in  South  America 
had  been  smothered ;  but  the  intelligence  of  that 
transaction  caused  the  flame  instantiy  to  burst  forth, 
and  with  perhaps  more  fbrvour,  from  having  been 
long  suppressed.     This  irruption  took  place  in  Ja- 
nuary 1810«     Caraccas,  as  the  nearest  place  to  Eu- 
rope, first  received  the  intelligence.    It  had  been  al- 
most the  only  portion  of  South  America  which  had 
held  much  communication  with  England,  and  with 
the  United  States  of  America.     It  had,  froiti  tiiat 
communication,  imbibed  a' more  free  spi'''**  ^^^  ^^d 
among  its  inhabitants  more  men  ^^  ^  speculated 
on  p<£tical  subjects.    In -^pnl  1810,  the  occupation 
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of  Andalusia  was  known  hi  Cancces,  and  immedu' 
atel^  turbulent  assemUages  were  convened  in  tlie 
capital,  who,  with  little  care  in  the  sdeotion,  w- 
pointed  a  junta  to  "  preserve,"  as  they  stated,  "  the 
province  for  their  king,  to  protect  the  Catholic 
faith,  to  re^  all  the  projects  of  tiie  Fremdi  Emper- 
or, and  to  preserve  an  asylum  for  such  Spaniards  as 
should  prefer  freedom  in  America  to  the  slavery  and 
irreligion  wluch  France  dispersed  in  Europe."  This 
Junta  was  composed  almost  wholly  of  Crepes ;  Mid, 
as  soon  as  they  were  installed,  and  in  possestten  cxf 
undefined  power,  they  seised  the  viceroy  and  the 
judges  of  the  royal  audience ;  and,  widbout  trial, 
and  with  little  ceremony,  transported  them  te  tiie 
United  States.     With  a  haste  characteristic  of  sudi 
assemblies,  they  instantiy  decreed  tiie  abolition'  of 
the  most  efficient  taxes,  and  thus  destroyed  the 
whole  revenue,  whilst  they  increased  the  expendi- 
ture, by  arming  the  population,  and  left  themselves 
no  resource  but  confiscation  and  proscription,  to 
whidi  they  speedily  had  recourse.    Though  the 
Junta  of  the  capital  thus  assumed  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent power,  and  acted  upon  that  assumption 
as  far  as  they  xxmld  in  their  decrees,  yet  several  of 
the  provinces  refused  to  submit  to  the  ovtdxtaAag 
authoritv  of  the  capitaL    Cumana,  the  second  city 
in  wealm  and  population,  diose  a  Junta  for  itatM, 
and  reftised  to  act  with  the  ottfutal,  except  upon 
terms  of  equality ;  whilst  Maracaybo,  Valencia,  «nd 
Coro,  absolutely  reftised  to  join  tnem,  and  resolved 
tp  maintain  their  connection  and  dcpendoiee  iwitk 
the  regency  and  Cortes  at  Cadii.    Amsiee  were 
formed,  and  marched  to  attack  those  who  weve  WW 
willing  to  enter  into  a  revolution.    The  measures  of 
the  Junta  of  Caraccas  being  taken  with  more  vio- 
lence tiian  judgment^  all  failed/and  their  aimes  were 
defeated  and  dispersed.   Whilst  tiie  turbulent  spirite 
of  the  city  of  Caraccas  were  ;thus  plunging  the  pn^ 
vince  into  all  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war,  they  took 
great  pains  to  excite  similar  movementa  in  New 
Granada.     The  inhabitants  of  that  country  were 
less  disposed  to  insurrection ;  and  it  was  not  till 
three  months  after  the  revolution  in  Caraccas,  that 
any  similar  movement  todc  place  in  Santa  F6  de 
Bc^i^ota,  the  capital  of  New  Granada.    In  July,  m 
public  ineeting  appointed  a  Junta  of  its  meat  re* 
spectable  Creole  inhabitants.    This  body,  when  they 
met,  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  r^ency  of 
Cadis,  chose  the  Viceroy  as  the  president  of  tiieir 
body,  and  confirmed  the  authority  of  the  Audience, 
and  the  other  magistrates;   After  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, the  turbulent  people,  instigated  by  the  cmigas 
ries  frcMn  Caraccas,  caused  a  commotion.     The  pre- 
tence for  this  was,  that  a  plot  was  discovered  for  the 
destruction  of  liberty.     The  populace  overawed  the 
newly-installed  Junta,  who,  with  littie  inquiry,  and 
no  trials,  decreed  the  banishment  of  the  Viceroy,  the 
Audience,  and  the  other  magistrates.     The  auth^ty 
of  the  regency  of  Cadiz  waa  tiien  disavowed,  and  tiie 
various  provinces  o£  the  vi6eroyalty  were  invite^  to 
send  deputies  to  the  capital,  to  unite  in  a  general  sys- 
tem.  Tunja,  Pamplona,  Casanare,  Chooo,  Antioquia, 
Socorro  Neyva,  and  Mariquita,  joined  in  the  prqject, 
and  sent  their  deputies,  whilst  Santa  Marta  p<>8kive- 
ly  refused.'    Popayan,  torn  by  internal  f^ctiona, 
yielded  a  qualified  consenti  and  several  tewns^ 
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^*^  peciallT  San  Gil,  Carthagena,  Giron,  and  Mompox, 
^^^"•^^  formed  petty  states  in  meir  respective  districts,  in- 
dependent uike  of  Spain  and  of  the  junta  of  the  ca- 
pital. An -insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Quito. 
Some  troops  from  Lima  had  sujppressed  it ;  but,  as 
the  inhabitants  were  averse  to  the  superiority  of  Li- 
ma, the  viceroy  acquiesced  in  the  establishment  of  a 
junta,  which  acknowledged  obedience  to  the  regen- 
cy of  Cadiz,  and  preserved  the  tranquillity  of  that 
important  portion  of  the  country,  whilst  the  more 
northern  parts  were  suffering  all  the  horrors  which 
a  revolution  can  inflict,  when  a  rude  and  ferocious 
populace  are  the  principal  actors.  Quito  was  not 
doomed,  like  Caraccas  and  Santa  F6,  to  have  all  its 
magistrates  transported  by  the  decision  of  the  popu- 
lace ;  and,  therefore,  a  degree  of  order  has  been  con- 
tinued, which  now  gives  it  a  prosperity,  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  districts  which  were  at  once  deprived 
of  all  the  authorities  to  which  they  had  been  accu8« 
turned  to  look  up. 

A  dvil  war  commenced  to  subdue  those  places 

■oimt  of  the  which  aimed  at  independence,  or,  according  to  their 
cItU  War.  own  language,  resolved  on  a  government  of  federa- 
tive republics.  After  much  savage  war£ure,  these 
federalists  were  subdued,  and  a  congress  was  assem- 
bled. Disputes  arose  amcmg  the  members  about 
their  nomination,  and,  with  a  few  impracticable  de« 
crees,  they  soon  separated,  without  allaying  the  fer- 
ment, or  suspending  the  general  hostilities,  that  co- 
vered the  face  of  the  country. 

The  separation  of  the  first  congress  took  place 
within  six  months  of  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
surrection, in  December  1810,  or  January  1811,  and 
left  the  whole  country  suffering  under  internal  hos- 
tilities of  the  most  ferocious  description. 

During  the  year  1811,  Tacon,  the  Spanish  go- 
vernor of  Popayan,  maintained  a  feeble  resistance ; 
but  at  length  he  liberated  and  organized  the  negro 
slaves,  and,  at  the  head  of  these  black  royalists,  an- 
noyed the  republicans  on  the  side  of  Pastos,  whilst 
the  people  of  Maracaybo,  and  of  Santa  Marta,  conti- 
nued their  opposition  in  two  other  quarters.  This 
opposition  of  the  royalists  occasioned,  however,  but 
trifling  evils,  when  compared  with  the  sufferings 
which  the  different  parties  of  the  republicans  inflict* 
ed  on  each  other. 

Another  congress  was  assembled,  consisting  of  the 
representatives  of  Pamplona,  Tunja,  Neyva,  Cartha- 
gena,  and  Antioquia,  whilst  an  assembly,  under  the 
title  of  Cole^  Electoral  ConHUuyente,  aat,  deputed 
by  the  provmce  of  Santa  F§,  now  odled  by  them 
Cundinamarca.  Each  of  these  bodies  formed  pro- 
jects of  constitutions,  but  neither  would  accept  that 
framed  by  the  other.  It  would  be  tiresome  to  give 
even  the  briefest  abstract  of  the  projects  and  the  ar- 
guments of  the  parties,  which  are,  however,  re- 
corded in  most  voluminous  state  papers.  The  con- 
gress of  Cundinamarca,  from  Bear  of  the  populace  of 
its  capital,  removed  its  sittings  to  Tunja.  Whilst 
there,  they  chose  for  their'pvesident  one  Narino,  who 
had  been  a  spectator  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
who  had  returned  to  his  native  province  ftill  of  the 
projects  and  language  to  which  it  gave  bnrth.  Ha- 
ving the  command  of  the  troops,  he  proceeded  to 
disperse  the  congress ;  but  the  division  dispatched 
for  that  purpose  reftised  to  act,  and,  suddesdy  cfaan- 
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gtng  sides,  declared  for  the  congress.    Narino  had      New 
still  a  considerable  force  whidi  was  attached  to  him ;   ^naads. 
more  than  equal,  indeed,  to  the  part  that  had  desert- ^^^ 
ed  him.     The  congress  vested  the  command  of  the 
army,  whidi  opposed  Narino,  in  Baraya,  the  officer 
employed  to  dissolve  them,  and  who  was  accused  of 
having  been  withdrawn  from  his  obedience  to  Nari»> 
no  by  a  considerable  bribe. 

A  civU  war  now  spread  over  the  country.  Nari- 
no was  twice  defeated ;  and,  in  xx>nsequenoe  of  it, 
the  army  under  Barava  was  enabled  to  besiege  SasK 
ta  F6,  the  capital,  which  was  possessed  by  me  par- 
tizans  of  Narino.  That  chief  prc^xMed  to  surrender 
upon  terms  whidi  the  besiq^ers  reftised.  It  was  at- 
tempted to  be  stormed ;  but  the  besiegers  wece  re<* 
pulsed  with  such  loss,  that  their  army  was  dispersed, 
only  a  small  division  making  good  its  retreat  to 
Tunja. 

Whilst  these  events  were  passing  in  the  centre  of 
the  vioeroyalty,  the  southern  part  became  equally 
agitated.     The  dty  of  Quito  had  a  junta,  and,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  acknowledged  the  authority  of* 
the  regency  of  Cadiz.     From  the  turbulent  state  of 
the  populace,  it  could,  however,  scarcely  keep  the* 
full  exercise  of  authority.     The  royalist  province  of 
Cuenca,  whidi  adjoined  it,  had  organized  a  military 
Ibrce.     The  regency  at  Cadiz  had  nominated  a  new. 
governor  of  Quito,  who  was  escorted  to  his  govern- 
ment by  a  body  of  troops  frcmi  Lima.    The  junta  of 
Quito,  though  willing  to  receive  a  governor  from. 
Cadiz,  would  not  permit  him  to  enter  with  the  royal 
troops,  and  formed  an  army  to  oppose  him.     The 
troops  from  Cuenca,  and  those  from  Lima,  after  some 
opposition,  took  Quito,  and  installed  the  new  go- 
vernor.     He  immediately  commenced   operations 
against  the  republicans.    Upon  this,  the  congress  and  * 
Narino  suddcaily  adjusted  their  disputes,  and  he  waa 
placed  in  the  command  of  the  united  army  to  oppose 
the  royalists  from  the  south.     Narino,  at  the  head  of 
8000  men,  engaged  the  royal  army,  commanded  by 
Samano,  and  ddeated  it;  but  it  rallied,  was  rein- 
ftnrced,  and  fou^t  two  other  battles  with  similar 
success.    By  these  events  Narino  became  master  of 
Popayan,  and  began  to  organize  somethiiq^  like  a  g«- 
vemment.   The  royalists  were  dispersed,  rather  than 
destroyed,  and,  retiring  to  the  impregnable  moun-- 
tains  ci  Pastos,  maintained  an  incorsive  and  preda-  • 
tory  warfare.    Narino  followed  them  to  their  for- 
tresses, and  carried  the  strong  position,  called  Aho 
de  Juanamba,  but  with  prodigious  loss.     He  advan-^ 
ced  to  attack  die  town  of  Pastos;  but  a  report,  in 
the  moment  of  commencing  the  assault  that  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  having  spread  among  his  troops,  it* 
produced  confusion.   The  royalists  suddenly  became 
the  assailants,  and  dispersed  the  irregular  troops  he 
commanded.     He  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  with, 
him  the  hopea  of  success  to  the  southward  of"  Po-  • 
payan  terminated.     His  life  was  spared;  he  was 
conducted  to  Quito,  thence  to  Lima,  and  has  since 
been  transferred  to  Spain,  where  he  is  said  to  be 
chained  for  life  in  one  of  tlie  dungeons  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Cadiz.     The  event  that  terminated  his  career- 
lumpened  in  June  1814. 

We  have  already  stated  that.  Carthagena  had,, 
when  the  disturbances  first  began,  declined  joining 
the  party  that  had  predominated  in  the  capitaL  The* 
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N«#  province  of  Carthafena  contauis  a  populatum  of 
^^'^  2S0,000  Mills,  of  whmn  about  24»000  reside  in  the 
dty  of  that  name.  In  August  1810  a  junta  was 
GonvDked,  oanmt!6nf,  as  in  most  other  places^  prin* 
cipsilly  of  members  of  the  Cabiklo.  The  audioril^ 
of  the  regencv  of  Cadia  was  acknowledged  in  their 
deo^eesy  but  tnrf  refused  to  receive  a  governor  i^ 
pointed  by  tliat  body,  and  thus  became  embarked  in 
the  revolution.  Early  in  1811^  like  the  other  com- 
munities^ they  began  to  arm  the  population.  The 
Junta,  in  February  of  that  year,  was  debating  on  some 
regulations  of  the  armed  force,  when  the  troops  re« 
▼olted,  and  dissolved  the  assembly.  A  new  assem- 
bly was  more  indulgent  to  the  soldiery ;  and,  because 
the  town  of  Mompor  did  not  acquiesce  in  their  me»9 
sures,  and  wished  to  be  represented  in  the  congress 
previous  to  their  obeying  it,  it  was  attacked,  tucen, 
and  the  principal  inhabitants  imprisoned  or  banish- 
ed. In  November  1811  an  insurrection  compelled 
the  congress  to  declare  all  connection  between  the 
province  and  Spain  to  be  terminated,  and  demanded 
a  republican  constitution.  War  was  carried  on  with 
Santa  Marta  on  one  side ;  a  state  neither  of  peace 
nor  of  war  existed  with  Santa  F6,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  in  denouncing  them  as  rebels,  had 
interdicted  aU  their  commerce.  The  sufferings  of 
the  province  were  great,  and  their  apprehensions  in- 
creased, first,  by  the  disputes  between  Narino  and 
the  congress  of  Santa  F6,  and  afterwards,  by  the  de- 
feats which  were  experienced  when  those  opponents 
united  against  the  royalists.  By  a  convulsive  effort 
they  conquered  Santa  Marta ;  but  the  atrocities  prac- 
tised by  Uieir  troops  excited  the  inhabitants  to  rise 
upon  them,  and  drive  them  out ;  and  receiving  rein- 
forcements from  Portobello,  Havana,  and  Maracaybo, 
they  were  enabled  to  repel  several  subsequent  attacks 
The  whole  of  the  year  1818  was  occupied  by  these 
successive  events,  during  which  a  constitution  had 
been  formed,  which,  however,  was  never  so  fiur  put 
in  execution  as  to  protect  the  inhabitants  firom  the 
tyranny  of  the  mob  of  the  capital.  The  government, 
having  no  revenue,  and  confiscations  having  ceased 
to  be  productive,  issued  paper  money,  which  soon 
became  of  no  value,  and  with  no  authority  to  enfiiroa 
obedience,  remained  for  two  years  in  a  state  of  stub- 
born helplessness,  till  they  were  roused  from  their 
lethargy  by  an  attack  made  on  them  from  Santa  F^, 
whose  army  had  crossed  the  province  and  invested 
the  city,  when  a  formidable  force  from  Spain,  in 
1815,  appeared  on  the  coast. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  province  of  Caraccas, 
whose  revolutionary  progress  was  proceeding  with 
great  rapidity.  As  soon  as  every  vestige  of  dependence 
upon  Spain  was  destroyed,  attempts  were  made  to  re- 
duce the  neighbouring  provinces  to  the  authmrity  of 
their  congress.  A  fredi  attack  upon  the  city  and  dis* 
trict  of  Coro  was  made  by  an  army  of  8000  men^  but  it 
fwled  in  its  objects,  and  returned  in  a  state  of  great 
disorganixation.  General  Miranda  made  his  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  of  his  native  country,  from  which 
he  had  been  absent  more  than  thirty  years.  On  his 
arrival,  by  the  assistance  of  Espejo,  he  established  a 
dub  under  the  title  of  SocUdad  Pairwiica,  which 
first  directed,  and  then  overturned,  the  junta.  It  aa- 
aumed  extravagant  authority,  issued  its  dedsions  in 
the    most  peremptory  tone^   instituted   nocturnal 


searches,    secret  trials,  and  summary  exeeutiona^ 
Under  pretenoes^of  plots  against  liberty,  the  richest 
inhabitants  were  dmer  put  to  death  or 
and  their  effects  confiscated  to  thepublic.    The  dtj 
of  Valencia  had  refused  obedience  to  the  decrees  of 
the  capitaL    Miranda  was  dispatched  with  a  foroo 
to  subdue  it.     The  first  effort  fiuled,  but  being  rein* 
forced,  he  at  length  captured  thatdty,  and  wim  four 
thousand  men  nuule  an  unsuccessful  attempt  iip<Mi 
Coro.     The  year  1811  was  occupied  by  thue  ope* 
rations,  and  by  the  attempt  to  form  a  constitution. 
They  had  possession  of  the  whole  country  except 
Coro  with  its  district,  and  the  f<Hrtress  of  Porto  Caval- 
lo  on  the  sea  coast.   No  enemy  had  attacked,  or  were 
pvqiared  to  attack  them ;  their  own  internal  diaaen* 
tions  were,  however^  more  disastrous  than  the  most 
fierodous  fordgn  foe.     The  revenue  was  destroyed, 
confiscations  could  be  no  longer  practised,  the  paper 
money  they  had  issued  was  no  longer  of  any  value^ 
a  maximum  that  bad  been  laid  on  provisions  had 
produced  scardty,  and  no  authority  was  obeyed  but 
that  called  the  voice  of  the  people.    A  ncgotiatioii 
had  been  opened  with  New  Granada,  with  the  pro- 
ject  of  uniting,  undor  one  federal  government,  thoaa 
two  provinces,  which  were  each  so  disunited  inter- 
nally, that  neither  could  depend  on  its  inhabitants 
complying  with  any  stipulations  that  might  be  mu- 
tually settled  between  them.    The  dergy  had  first 
join^  the  insurrection.    As  long  as  the  object  waa 
to  prevent  the  provinces  from  becoming  subject  to 
France,  and  by  that  sulrjection  to  risk  the  loss  of 
their  religion,  and  the  emoluments  by  which  it  waa 
supported,  the  bod  v  of  the  priests,  both  secular  and 
regular,  fiivoured  the  cause  of  the  junta.    In  a  short 
period  the  wealth  of  the  church  was  deemed  a  fiiir 
auxiliary  to  the  wants  of  the  state,  and  toleration  to 
other  fidths  than  the  Catholic  was  projected.     The 
dergy  became  alarmed  at  the  innovations,  add  with 
a  bigotry,  whidi  was  assisted  by  the  practice  of  auf« 
ricular  confession,  instilled  into  the  population  un- 
&vourable  views  of  the  designs  of  the  ruling  par- 
ty- 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  on  the  26th  March  181S» 

the  aniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  revdution 
had  commenced,  the  province  waa  visited  with  a 
tremendous  earthquake.  In  its  progress  many  dtiee 
were  destooyed,  and  the  loss  of  human  lives,  especial- 
ly of  the  public  functionaries  and  the  military,  waa 
augmented  from  its  occurring  on  a  religious  fotival^ 
when  the  greater  part  of  them  were  in  the  churchce 
employed  in  the  celebration  of  the  rites  appropriate 
to  the  day.  The  depots  of  arms  and  of  ammnnitiop, 
as  well  as  the  barracks,  were  thrown  down,  and  the 
instruments  of  war  buried  in  the  ruins.  The  priesta 
represented  this  calamity  as  a  demonstration,  diat 
the  Deity  was  opposed  to  the  revdution ;  and  thej 
were  fiivoured  in  their  interpretation  of  the  event, 
by  thrcircumstance  of  the  greatest  suffering  being 
experienced  in  those  places  whidi  had  been  most 
ffervent  in  the  revolt;  whilst  Coro,  Valencia,  and 
other  places  which  had  opposed  it,  had  either  wholly 
escap«i,  or  been  slightly  injured  by  the*  visitation. 
The  Spanish  General  Monteverde  had  been  sent 
from  Cadiz  with  a  commission,  but  without  troops ; 
he,  however,  collected  a  handful  of  men ;  terror  dia- 
armed  the  few  troops  under  Miranda,  who  refused 
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to  fight,  and  the  royalists,  joined  by  the  independents^ 
who  eagerly  flocked  to  support  the  cause  which  was 
represented  as  favoured  by  Heaven,  soon  obtained 
possession  of  the  whole  country,  which,  by  Auffu^t 
1812,  was  reduced  to  submission.  The  cruelties 
exercised  by  the  royalists,  under  the  plea  of  re- 
taliation, were  excessive;  and  the  versatile  popu- 
lace of  the  large  towns,  after  a  year  of  quiet  en- 
durance, discovered  dispositions  to  renew  the  revolt. 
The  first  ebullition  of  popular  fury  was  displayed  at 
Ctunana,  the  second  city  in  Venezuela.  An  insur- 
rection burst  forth,  which  drew  towards  it  Monte- 
verde  with  his  troops.  He  was  unsuccessful,  and 
retired  to  bring  up  reinforcements.  He  made  a 
second  attempt,  but  with  a  worse  result  He  was 
not  only  repulsed,  but  subsequently  defeated,  and 
thus,  in  the  begining  of  1813,  the  royalists  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  eastern  division  of  the  country. 
Operatioofl  Whilst  this  operation  was  proceediog  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cumana,  a  most  formidable  enemy  to  Spain 
made  his  appearance  on  the  theatre  of  war.  Don 
Simon  Bolivar,  a  native  of  Caraccas,  was  deputed, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  to  apply  to 
the  British  government  for  assistance ;  be  returned 
from  his  mission  whilst  Miranda  ruled  in  Venezuela, 
and,  from  disgust  at  that  oflScer,  had  been  a  specta- 
tor rather  than  an  actor  in  the  commotions  of  his 
country.  Afler  the  earthquake,  he  was  appointed 
commandant  of  Puerto  Cavallo,  and  upon  the  sur- 
render of  that  fortress  to  the  royalists,  he  apparent- 
ly submitted  to  Monteverde.  He  repaired  to  Cura- 
90a,  where  he  formed  a  connection  with  Brion,  a 
native  of  that  island^  which  has  since  led  to  an  im- 
portant alliance,  and  procured  him  maritime  co- 
operation. Bolivar  passed  to  Carthagena,  and  was 
employed  by  the  republicans  of  that  city  in  their 
operations  against  Santa  Marta  and  the  other  royal- 
ist provinces.  Whilst  the  Congress  of  New  Grana- 
da was  sitting  at  Tunia,  Bolivar  applied  to  them  for 
some  troops  to  assist  m  rescuing  Venezuela  from  the/ 
hands  of  the  Spaniards.  They  committed  six  hun- 
dred men  to  his  command,  and  with  them  he  began 
his  operations  from  the  westward,  at  the  time  the 
revolt  broke  out  at  Cumana.  The  conduct  of  both 
parties  had  been  sanguinary  beyond  the  ordinary  li- 
mits of  modern  warfare ;  but,  from  this  period,  it  ex- 
hibited a  ferocity  unexampled  in  recent  periods.  No 
quarter  was  given  on  either  side  in  battle,  and  the 
prisoners  taken  in  small  parties  or  in  towns  were  uni- 
rormly  put  to  death.  Bolivar  advanced  with  his  bat- 
talion from  Tunja,  and  having  surprised  a  detach- 
ment of  the  royalists  at  Cucuta,  was  joined  by  large 
parties  of  migratory  horsemen  from  the  province  of 
Carinas.  He  made  a  rapid  progress ;  the  Spaniards 
either  flying  before  him,  or  being  defeated  when 
their  inferior  number  presented  any  resistance.  At 
length  a  considerable  bodv  of  horse,  who  had  been 
engaged  by  Monteverde  m  the  royalist  cause,  sud- 
denly abandoned  him  and  joined  the  invaders.  Boli- 
var continued  to  press  on,  every  place  in  his  pro* 
gress  favouring  his  enterprise  till  he  reached  the 
capital.  When  near  the  city  of  Caraccas,  the  Spa- 
nish officer  who  commanded  there,  offered  to  evacu- 
ate^ if  suffered  quietly  to  repair  to  La  Guyra,  which 
port  was  held  by  the  royalists. 
Thus  the  whole  of  Venezuela  wai  again  in  the 


hands  of  the  patriots  at  the  end  of  August  1818, 
except  the  two  ports  of  La  Guyra  and  ruerto  Ca^ 
vallo,  the  latter  of  which  was  besieged,  but  resisted, 
and  formed  a  rallying  point,  from  whence  Monte- 
verde made  furious  and  most  successful  sallies,  till 
the  besieging  army  was  compelled  to  retreat.  For 
some  time  after  this  siege  was  raised  the  warlike  ope- 
rations languished,  and  a  political  farce  was  acted  by 
Bolivar.  When  the  Congress  of  New  Granada  placed 
some  troops  under  the  command  of  that  chief,  it  was 
with  a  positive  injunction  to  place  the  power  he 
might  acquire  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican  Assem- 
bly of  Caraccas.  He  called  an  assembly  all  nominat* 
ed  by  himself;  and  when  convoked,  in  January  1814, 
one  of  his  partisans  addressed  the  members,  stating 
the  necessity  of  placing  the  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  Bolivar  as  long  as  hostilities  with  Spain 
should  continue.  None  durst,  or  at  least  none  did 
object  to  this  proposal.  He  was  declared  sole  Dic- 
tator of  Venezuela,  until  the  union  could  be  effected 
with  New  Granada,  when  both  were  to  be  joined  in 
one  republican  government,  and  his  authority  was 
then  to  cease,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  was  to  bear 
the  title  ofLibertador  de  Venezuela*  He  was  scarce- 
ly installed  in  the  dictatorship,  when  a  more  for- 
midable attack  than  had  before  been  made  drove 
him  from  his  government.  Some  royalist  natives  ar- 
ranged the  plan,  and  executed  it  with  but  feeble  if 
any  assistance  from  the  European  government.  Bo- 
ves.  Rosette,  and  Yanez,  three  men  of  colour,  gather- 
ed some  recruits  as  they  advanced  from  the  side  of 
the  Orinoco,  by  proclaiming  freedom  to  those  slaves 
who  would  join  the  royal  standard.  Puy  and  Palo- 
mo,  of  the  mixed  castes,  also  adopted  the  same  plan 
on  the  side  of  Barinas.  These  chiefs,  as  they 
advanced  towards  the  centre  of  the  country  from 
opposite  points,  increased  in  numbers,  and  carried 
devastation  wherever  they  came.  The  republi- 
cans were  unable  to  resist  them.  As  the  royalist 
banditti  gained  the  district  called  Lbs  Llanos  or  the 
plains^  which  is  covered  with  innumerable  horses,  they 
were  enabled  to  mount  their  men,  and  prevent  Bo- 
livar from  obtaining  horses  for  his  cavalry. 

By  an  opportune  movement  of  the  republicans  in 
Cumana,  and  a  victory  over  Cagigal,  the  Spanish 
general  who  had  succeeded  Monteverde,  Bolivar 
became  somewhat  less  embarrassed,  and  attempted 
some  offensive  operations.  With  little  judgment,  he 
divided  his  army  into  three  bodies,  destined  for  dif- 
ferent attacks  on  the  royalists.  The  division  he  com- 
manded in  person  engaged  with  Boves,  and,  after 
a  most  sanguinary  conflict  near  Cura,  was  completely 
routed.  The  second  division,  commanded  by  Na- 
rino,  was  opposed  to  the  regular  troops  under  Cagi- 

§al,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  Cumana.  The  third 
ivision,  under  Urdaneta,  when  apprised  of  the  ill 
success  of  the  other  two,  retired  towards  Santa  F6 
with  the  few  men  that  had  not  deserted  during  his 
retreat.  Bolivar,  after  his  defeat  and  the  dispersion 
of  his  troops,  made  his  escape  to  Carthagena,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  Tunja,  where  the  Congress 
of  New  Granada  held  their  sessions.  After  his  de- 
parture all  Venezuela  became  the  prey  of  the  con- 
querors, and  those  made  prisoners  were  executed 
with  the  same  unrelenting  severity  as  Bolivar  had 
practised  on  those  that  fell  into  his  power. 
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When  BoIiTar  reached  Tonjaf  the  coogren  was 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  its  own  refractory  capital, 
the  city  of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota.  The  command  of 
an  army  was  offered  to  him ;  be  marched  at  its  head, 
and  succeeded  in  reducing  the  citizens  to  submis- 
sion. He  was  then  commissioned  to  join  with  the 
republicans  of  Carthagena*  and  reduce  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  congress  the  royalist  province  of  Santa 
Marta.  The  president  of  Carthagena  refused,  as  he 
declared^  on  account  of  the  sanguinary  conduct 
of  Bolivar,  and  his  ambitious  views,  to  co-operate 
with  him,  and  thus  hostilities  were  again  kindled  be- 
tween the  two  provinces.  Bolivar  entered  the  pro- 
vince of  Carthagena,  and  advanced  to  besiege  the 
capital,  hoping  to  reduce  it,  and  compel  it  to  sub- 
mit to  the  congress.  At  this  period,  intelligence  ar- 
rived'that  the  forces  from  Spain  had  reached  the 
shores  of  America.  Bolivar  quickly  accommodated 
his  disputes  with  the  republicans  in  Carthagena,  en- 
tered with  his  forces  into  the  city,  and  resolved  to 
contribute  with  them  to  its  defence. 

We  have  now  brought  down  the  transactions  of 
S^Ciffl  ^^  these  different«coramunities  to  the  same  period, — the 
yflg, '         time  when  the  forces  from  Spain  first  reached  these 
shores  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1815.     Before  the 
narrative  proceeds,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  re- 
mark, that  the  scenes  of  confusion,  the  exhibitions 
of  cruelty,  and  waste  of  human  life,  which  we  have 
avoided  arawing  in  their  deepest  colours,  arose  sole- 
ly from  internal  causes.     Not  a  battalion  from  Spain 
had  arrived.      No  external  hostilities  were   even 
threatened ;  the  vengeful  feelings  of  rude  and  un- 
cultivated men  were  stimulated  by  representations 
of  the  happiness  to  be  derived  from  the  various  sys- 
^  tems  of  government  which  different  parties  patron- 

ized, and  they  were  alone  sufficient  to  produce  all 
the  atrocities  that  were  exhibited.  The  reader 
would  sicken  at  the  recital  of  the  bloody  docu- 
ments from  which  this  narrative  has  been  framed ; 
but  as  some  specimen  ought  to  be  shown  of  the  tem- 
per of  the  contending  parties,  we  relate  two  transac- 
tions, which  are  too  well  authenticated  to  admit  of 
a  doubt,  and  the  actors  in  which  were  not  Spaniards 
but  Americans,  prompted  by  direful  hatred,  or  po- 
litical fury.  Puy,  a  royalist  chief,  was  at  Barinos, 
where  had  been  brought  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  persons  of  the  opposite  party,  who  were  to  be 
detained  for  examination.  A  report  reached  Ba- 
rinas  that  the  republicans,  with  superior  numbers, 
were  at  hand,  the  execution  of  these  prisoners  be- 
gan, and  five  hundred  had  been  dispatched,  when 
one  of  Puy's  aid-de-camps  reported  that  the  enemy 
would  be  instantly  upon  them.  **  Have  we  not  time," 
demanded  the  chief,  **  to  execute  the  remaining  se- 
venty-four prisoners  ?"  ''  No,''  replied  the  officer, 
the  retreat  began,  and  thus  these  were  saved.  The 
apologist  for  Bolivar,  in  a  narrative  drawn  up  to  ex- 
culpate him,  says,  **  The  massacre  of  three  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ocumare  in  the  church,  created  in- 
dignation in  the  mind  of  Bolivar,  who,  thirsting  with 
revenge,  though  overpowered  with  care,  did  not  know 
on  which  side  to  turn  his  attention.  In  one  of  those 
agonizing  moments,  in  which  his  soul  was  first  sway- 
ed by  fear,  then  worked  up  to  anger,  he  gave  orders 
for  the  execution  of  the  prisoners,  and,  shocking  to 
lerate,  eight  hundred  were  killed  on  this  occasion.** 
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When  the  royalist  commandant  at  Puerto  Candlo 
heard  of  these  executions,  he  put  to  death  all  fala 
prisoners,  amounting  to  several  hundreds. 

When  Ferdinand  was  restored  to  his  throne,  the  Arnnlef 
knowledge  of  that  event  produced  a  calm  through  •  ZT^ 
out  the  American  dominions.     It  was,  however,  hut  ^^ 
of  short  duration ;  those  who  held  the  power  were 
unwilling  to  relinquish  it  at  the  call  of  the  people, 
in  whose  name  they  pretended  to  rule.     It  was  ne- 
cessary to  temporise,  and  they  stated  that  deputies 
should  be  sent  to  Madrid  to  secure  a  general  amnes- 
ty, and  to  reconcile  them  to  their  liberated  monarch. 
At  the  same  time,  other  deputies  were  sent   to 
England,  with  offers  of  exclusive  commerce   for 
a  term  of  years,  upon  condition  of  supporting  their 
resistance;   and   others  were  sent  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  France  with  similar  pro- 
posals.   Spain  was  in  too  exhausted  a  state  to  send 
numerous  armies,  even  if  she  had  not  been  induced 
to  suspend  her  armaments,  from  the  assurances  of 
fidelity  and  submission  which  the  deputies  were  in* 
structed  to  make.     At  length,  however,  a  forctt 
under  Morillo  sailed  and  arrived,  whilst  hostilities 
were  raging,  with  the  greatest  fury,  between  the  dif- 
ferent parties  of  Americans.    The  first  important 
operation  was  the  siege  of  Carthagena,  within  which 
Bolivar  and  his  forces  were  inclosed.    That  chief 
escaped  with  a  portion  of  his  troops,  and  abandoned 
the  city  to  its  fate.    A  protracted  siege,  with  £sr 
more  than  its  usual  share  of  horrors,  was  at  length 
followed  by  the  surrender.    The  Spaniards  entered 
it  on  the  6th  December  J  815. 

Morillo,  after  the  capture  of  Carthagena,  made 
preparations  to  scatter  the  congress,  occupy  the  ca- 
pitalf  and  tranquillize  the  country.    Mompox,   an 
important  town  on  the  river  Magdalena*  had  been 
taken  by  the  royalists  from  Santa  Marta ;  this  fiici- 
litated  the  operations  of  the  Spanish  general,  who, 
with  little  loss,  reached  that  place  in  March  1816. 
The  congress  of  New  Gransda  collected  all  their 
forces  to  oppose  the  regular  troops,  who,  elated 
with  success  in  their  first  operation,  defeated  a  more 
numerous  army,  which  fousht  with  desperation  at 
Cachiri.    After  this  defeat,  it  rallied  and  fought  an- 
other battle,  with  rather  more  success,  at  Remedios, 
but  it  was  unable  to  withstand  regular  troops,  and 
at  length  dispersed,  when  Morillo  finished  the  war 
by  the  capture  of  Santa  F^  de  Bogota,  which  be 
entered  in  June  1816.     The  congress  had  dispersed^ 
some  of  the  members  were  taken,  several  of  thena 
executed,  with  but  little  formality  of  trial,'  and  some 
escaped  to  the  English  islands  and  the  United  States 
of  America.     Though  the  Spaniar4s  caused  several 
executions  of  the  leading  political  men  in  Santa  Fe, 
there  was  none  of  that  mdiscriminate  slaughter  and 
general  pillage  which  the  city  had  experienced  when 
captured  before  by  Bolivar.    Tranquillity  had-  been 
restored  so  far,  that  neither  juntas  nor  armies  ex-, 
isted ;  but  bands'  of  robbers  ravaged  the  country,  too 
powerful  to  be  kept  in  awe  by  the  regular  magi- 
stracy, though  too  weak  to  make  opposition  to  the 
regular  forces.     Morillo,   on  his  way  to   Cartha> 
eena,  had  captured  the  Island  of  Margarita,  which 
IS  a  strong  post,  and  enjoys  the  benefit  of  an  excel- 
lent harbour,  easy  to  be  defended.     After  he  left 
that  place,  the  idbabitants,  under  Arismendi,  threw 
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N«w  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,'  asserted  their  independence, 
Gnaads*  and  strengthened  the  fortifications.  Bolivar  had 
'saved  the  wreck  of  his  enny,  and  after  recruiting 
them  at  Aux  Cayes,  in  the  Island  of  St  Domingo^ 
repaired  with  his  forces  to  the  asylum  which  Aris- 
mendi  had  providedi  and  was  there  soon  joined  by 
Brion  with  some  vessels  that  he  had  procured. 

After  making  some  demonstrations  on  the  const  of 
Caraccas  and  New  Granada,  without  producing  any 
impression,  these  two  officers,  with  a  land  and  sea 
force,  at  length  sailed  for  Guyana,  and  entered  the 
river  Orinoco ;  and  another  chief  having  taken  Old 
Guyana,  a  fortress  which  commands  a  narrow  part  of 
the  river  below  the  capital  Angostura,  they  were  en- 
abled to  besiege  and  capture  that  place.  From  the 
superior  force  of  small  craft  on  the  river,  and  from 
the  possession  of  Old  Guyana,  their  position  there 
was  perfectly  secure  from  all  attempts  of  the  Spa- 
nish forces.  In  this  place,  Bolivar  began  to  in- 
crease and  organize  his  forces,  whilst  his  colleague 
Brion  made  many  successful  cruizes,  and  captured 
some  valuable  Spanish  vessels. 

The  population  of  the  country  is  too  thin  to  af- 
ford many  recruits,  though  some  joined  the  Insur- 
gent standard  from  the  southern  part  of  the  province 
of  Caraccas.  Their  principal  support  was  there  de- 
rived from  those  numerous  military  men  who  had 
been  deprived  of  occupation  by  the  peace  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany.  Agents  from  the 
South  Americans  were  fixed  in  many  parts,  who 
gave  great  promises  of  encouragement  to  such  as 
would  volunteer  their  services.  Many  were  induced 
to  repair  to  the  standard  of  Bolivar,  by  which,  in 
the  beginning  of  1817,  he  was  enabled  to  commence 
his  operations,  by  ascending  the  river  Apure,  de« 
signing  to  attack  the  capital  of  Caraccas  from  the 
plains  or  Llanos  that  bound  it  on  the  south.  In 
three  or  four  months  he  had  advanced  towards  Ca- 
lobozo,  when  the  army  of  MortUo  were  on*  the  op« 
posite  side  of  the  country.  He  was  so  far  success- 
ful as  to  secure  that  place,  but  before  he  could  reach 
the  defiles  which  leaa  to  the  Caraccas,  they  were  oc- 
cupied by  Spanish  regular  troops,  which  prevented 
his  progress. 

The  greater  part  of  the  year  was  occupied  both 
by  the  Spaniards  and  the  Americans  in  strengthen- 
ing the  two  opposing  armies.  The  campaign  of  1818 
was  opened  by  Bolivar,  who  again  attempted  to  force 
the  passes  that  communicated  with  Caraccas,  but  the 
Spanish  army  was  so  much  increased  at  that  point, 
that  they  not  only  resisted,  but,  after  a  weak  attempt 
on  his  part,  which  was  repulsed,  became  the  assail- 
ants. Several  battles  were  fought,  in  which,  if  they 
were  not  decisive,  the  Spaniards  seemed  to  have  the 
advantage ;  at  length  a  battle  near  Ortin  determined 
the  fieite  of  the  campaign,  and  compelled  Bolivar  to 
abandon  Calobozo,  and  descend  the  river  to  his 
former  asylum  at  Angostura.  There  he  was  joined 
by  various  parties  of  Europeans,  who  were  at  length 
organized  and  prepared  for  the  grand  expedition. 
Though  the  par^  that  rallied  round  Bolivar  were 
designated  the  Venezuelan  Republic,  yet  for  two 
years  they  had  not  been  able  to  gain  one  foot  of  ter« 


ritory  in  that  country,  unless  the  Island  of  Marsari*  New 
U  could  be  called  a  part  of  it.  As  the  attack  on^  Gnnsda. 
that  country  seemed  hopeless,  he  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  province  of  New  Granada.  His  river 
craft  was  much  superior  to  any  that  the  Spaniards 
could  bring  to  oppose  it.  He  had  been  strengthen- 
ed by  numerous  recruits  from  Europe,  who,  how- 
ever mutinous  and  predatory,  were  endowed  with 
high  spirit  and  much  coursge,  and  they  constituted 
the  most  important  part  of  his  forces.  The  naviga- 
tion from  the  Orinoco  and  up  the  river  Meta  is  a 
tremendous  operation,  but  it  was  attempted  and  sue* 
ceeded.  Ihe  forces  that  Bolivar  had  collected  at 
Angostura  were  embarked  in  various  small  craft; 
after  ascending  the  river  to  the  junction  of  the  Me- 
ta, and  mounting  that  stream,  they  had  scarcely  any 
opposition  to  apprehend  from  armed  force,  for  the 
Spaniards  were  waiting  their  approach  on  the  Llanos 
that  separate  Guyana  from  Caraccas.  The  few 
troops  near  Santa  F6  de  Bogota  were  insufficient  to 
Impede  the  progress  of  the  insurgents  even  at  the 
passes  through  that  ridge  of  mountains  in  which  the 
Meta  has  Its  source.  The  capital  of  New  Granada 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  invading  force,  but  no  ac- 
counts have  reached  Europe  of.  the  particulars  of 
that  event,  which  occurred  In  August  1819,  nor  of 
any  subsequent  transactions. 

Whilst  Bolivar  was  carrying  on  his  operations  in 
the  interior,  expeditions  against  several  points  on 
the  coast  were  conducted  by  persons  from  Europe, 
who  professed  to  act  under  the  authority  of  the  Ve- 
nezuelan Republic,  or  the  Republic  of  New  Gra- 
nada. 

Macgregor,  who  had  been  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
British  army,  and  had  served  in  1815  under  Bolivar, 
collected  a  force  with  which  he  surprised  Portobelle, 
but  was  in  his  turn  surprised^  and,  though  he  himself 
escaped  with  part  of  his  forces,  a  large  part  of  them 
were  sacrificed.  He  afterwards,  when  recruited  by 
fresh  arrivals  from  Europe,  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon  Rio  de  la  Hacha.  The  repulse  pro- 
duced commotions  among  his  forces,  ana  they  are 
now  nearly  dispersed. 

Another  expedition,  fitted  out  in  Europe,  under 
an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Englishi  unaer  Vene- 
zuelan colours,  was  directed  against  Cumana.  It 
captured  the  open  town  of  Barcelona  on  the  coast, 
arid  proceeded  to  that  city,  but  the  attempt  was  re- 
pelled with  considerable  loss  on  the  part  of  the  as- 
sailants. 

One  thing  seems  certain,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  take  no  interest  in  the  contest,  nor  have 
done  so,  since  the  commencement  of  the  year  1816. 
Since  that  period,  the  insurgents  have  almost  whol- 
ly n^ied  on  the  efforts  of  the  numerous  Europeans 
that  have  joined  their  standard.  Whether  this  quies- 
cent state  of  the  natives  has  arisen  from  disgust  to  the 
cause  or  indifference  to  it,  from  the  fear  m  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Spanish  troops,  or  from  the  total  defici- 
ency of  all  weapons  but  those  tonished  from  Eu- 
rope, it  is  as  difficult  to  determine  as  it  is  to  foresee 
what  will  be  the  final  issue  of  the  contest. 

(w.  w.) 
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War  with    ^  VDER  the  word  BaiTAiNy  ID  the  Ena^dopadia, 

Fnnee  and  the  history  of  our  a&ira,  as  well  as  of  the  more  in- 

bCTAMiei.  teresttng  events  on  the  Continent^  is  brought  down 

^"^"V*^  to  the  renewal  of  hostilities  with  France,  in  180S. 

We  now  resume  our  narrative  from  that  periodi 

dividing  it  under  the  following  heads : 

War  with  France  and  her  allies,  until  the  general 
pacification  of  1814. 

War  with  the  United  States,  from  1812  to  the 
beffinning  of  1 8 1 5* 

Return  and  second  overthrow  of  Bonaparte. 
.    Parliamentary  and  domestic  history  from  1808  to 
18S0;  followed  by  a  short  notice  of  the  affiurs  of 
Ireland. 

I^^War  xoith  Franc$  and  her  Allies Jrom  1808  to 

1814. 

HsDOver.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  only  great  ope« 
ration  was  the  invasion,  or  rather  occupancy,  of  H^ 
nover.  War  was  declared  by  us  on  the  18th  May, 
and  the  French  troops  had  advanced  from  Holland, 
and  entered  the  electoral  capital  by  the  5th  June. 
To  attempt  resistance  would  have  been  folly ;  but  in 
a  season  when  isoldiers  were  so  much  wanted  in  Eng- 
land, and  so  great  an  expence  was  incurred  in  train- 
ing them,  it  was  matter  of  regret  that  the  Hanove- 
rian troops,  in  number  about  15,000,  should  not 
have  been  marched  down  to  the  coast,  and  embark- 
ed in  a  body,  instead  of  being  disbanded  and  obliged 
lo  pledge  themselves  not  to  serve  against  France  un- 
til exchanged. 
BoologBa  ^^  ^®  ^^^  ^^  France  the  aspect  of  war  was  dis- 
AnasiaeBt  played  in  a  great  encampment  at  Boulogne,  and 
m  die  dispatch,  from  all  the  ports  along  the  coast, 
of  flotillas  of  boats  to  join  the  armament  preparing 
in  that  central  rendezvous.  These  petty  convoys 
aeemed  to  have  instructions  to  tempt  our  cruisers  to 
attack  them,  and  to  draw  them,  at  fit  occasions,  un- 
der the  fire  of  land-batteries.  The  main  object  of 
Bonaparte  was  to  excite  alarm;  a  course,  which,, 
however  politic  toward  some  countries,  was  certain- 
ly* ill  Judged  in  regard  to  one  where  the  executive 
power,  in  its  inability  to  coerce,  often  seeks  support 
m  the  apprehensions  of  the  public.  The  general 
impression  of  dread  fiicilitated  the  measures  of  de- 
fence, and  led  to  an  unparalleled  extent  of  the  Fo- 
lunteer  Sviiem*  Never  did  a  country  exhibit  so 
many  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  under  arms  as 
England  and  Scotland  in  1803;  and  never  did  indi- 
viduals^ in  these  stations,  make  more  personal  sacri- 
fices for  the  object  of  national  defence.  The  result 
WM  effectual  to  as  great  a  degree  as  the  situation  of 
the  individuals  permitted.    The  volunteers  made  as 


near  an  approach  to  regularity  of  discipline  ss  was  Wv« 
practicable  in  the  case  of  men  full  of  ardour,  and  ^nm 
submitting  for  a  season  to  the  restraint  of  miliuuy  ^^ 
service,  but  necessarily  devoid  of  experience  ia  the^^ 
field.     The  error  lay  in  carrying  voluateering  too 
far ;  for  the  system  ought  never  to  have  been  allow- 
ed to  extend  to  a  length  that  absorbed  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  time  and  money  of  men  wboie 
lives  were  too  valuable  to  be  indiscriminately  ex- 
posed, and  whose  proper  aid  to  the  public  cause  vaa 
the  tribute  of  their  industry.     The  yolunteer  ivstem 
was  of  real  use  only  in  as  far  aa  it  promoted  cor« 
diality  in  the  common  cause,  and  by  assuring  the 
maintenance  of  tranquillity  at  home,  enabled  goven- 
ment  to  dispose  of  the  regulars  in  the  field. 

The  plan  of  collecting  flotillas  of  boats,  from  But 
to  West,  in  the  central  dep6t  of  Boulogne,  was  con- 
tinned  by  BonapartCf  during  two  years,  from  the 
middle  of  1808  to  that  of  1805.  A  great  parijde 
was  made  of  the  number  of  troops  ready  to  embark, 
and  of  the  determination  to  encounter  all  hazard*; 
but  there  was  no  efficient  support  by  ships  of  war, 
until,  in  the  spring  of  1805,  the  sailing  of  squadroai 
for  the  West  Indies  took  place,  first  from  Rocbefort, 
and  afterwards  from  Cadiz.  These*  it  was  csJculat* 
ed,  might  excite  alarm  for  our  colonies,  and  induce 
government  to  send  thither  a  part  of  the  men  of  war 
hitherto  reserved  for  home  defence ;  afler  which  the 
hazardous  attempt  of  a  descent  might  have  entered 
seriously  into  the  calculations  of  the  French  ruler. 
Tliat  it  did  so  at  this  time  was  positively  affirmed  by 
him  in  conversations  held  in  181 4  with  Engliab  geo- 
tlemen  in  the  Island  of  Elba ;  but  these  cofifersa- 
tions,  to  minutes  of  which  we  have  had  acceas,  were 
marked  by  Bonaparte's  usual  roiarepresenlationa,  for 
he  attributed  the  non-execution  of  the  attempt  en* 
tirely  to  the  threatened  coalition  on  the  CoDtineDt^ 
and  would  not  acknowledge  tliat  it  was  impracticable, 
«-«  matter  of  nautical  calculation,  when  our  Govern* 
ment  kept  our  Channel  fleet  at  home,  instead  of 
sending  it,  as  he  had  anticipated,  to  the  West  Indiei. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  war  during  two  7^'^^^ 
in  which  our  naval  superiority  led  to  an  easy  cod-^'F"'^ 
quest  of  several  of  the  Dutch  and  French  Wat  India 
colonies.    St  Lucie  surrendered  on  22d  June  1803;   | 
Tobago,  on  1st  July;  Demerera  and  Berbice,  oa 
23d  September ;  Cape  Town,  the  last  spot  in  the 
French  half  of  St  Domingo,  occupied  by  French 
troops,  was  mtule  to  capitulate  to  the  Blacks,  on  ^^„  .^ 
November.    Next  year  was  taken  the  small  Ifi^^ ' 
of  Gor6e  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  soon  after  the^^^ 
important  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam.    On  the  other 
hand,  we  were  not  successful  in  our  attempts  on  the 
French  flotillas  on  their  own  shores.    One  of  theie 
was  directed  against  a  convoy  on  the  coast  between-* 


■r^ 


^  See  the  references  from  the  word  Britain,  .Vol.  II.  p.  523,  and  from  the  article  Emqlavd,  p*  1^  ^^ 
this  volume. 
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fluBhingandOsteiid;  another,  on  a  larger  soale,  and 
very  di&rent  plan^  was  pointed  at  the  Boulogne  ar* 
maaaent)  which  it  was  proposed  to  blow  up  by  cata* 
maroHi,  an  attempt  no  less  unsuited  to  open  and  ge- 
nerous warfare  than  the  torpedoes  of  the  Americans. 
Fortune  was  more  favourable  to  us  in  encounters 
with  the  enemy  in  the  open  Ocean,  where,  in  the 
early  part  of  1804»  a  striking  proof  of  the  effects  of 
intrepidity  was  given  in  die  case  of  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen from  China,  which  beat  off,  or  at  least  de- 
terred from  action^  a  French  squadron  under  Admi.* 
ral  Linoisj  consisting  of  a  ship  of  80  guns  and  three 
frigates. 

The  war  hitherto  had  been  with  France  and  Hoi* 
land  only ;  but  a  new  power  was  now  to  be  added  to 
the  list  of  our  antagonists.  Spain  had  been  allowed 
by  Bonaparte  to  avoid  participating  in  the  contest, 
on  condition  of  paying  a  large  annual  contribution  ; 
a  condition,  so  contrary,  as  was  alleged,  to  real  neu- 
trality, that,  for  some  time  past,  our  Government  had 
kept  avlgiiadteye  on  the  expected  arrival  of  her  trea-- 
sure  ships  from  America.  A  small  squadron  of  four 
frigates,  sent  out  to  intercept  these  valuable  supplies, 
met,  on  5th  October  1804,  a  Spanish  squadron  of  a  si* 
milar  number  proceeding  towards  Cadiz.  The  Span- 
ish commodore  refusing  to  surrender,  an  engagement 
ensued,  attended  with  the  capture  of  three  of  the  Span- 
ish frigates,  and  the  explosion  of  the  fourth  with  the 
loss  of  many  lives.  This  decisive  act,  approved  at  home 
by  the  advocates  of  vigorous  measures,  was  produc* 
tive  of  the  worst  impressions  in  regard  to  our  na^ 
tional  honour  both  in  Spain  and  her  colonies,  and 
led,  soon  after,  to  a  declaration  of  war.  Bonaparte 
was  now  provided  with  additional  means  of  threaten* 
ing  our  distant  possessions.  A  squadroh  of  five  sail 
of  the  Ifne  escaping  from  Rochefort,  landed  a  body 
of  nearly  iOOO  men  on  the  Island  of  Dominica,  and 
burned  the  chief  town ;  the  Island  of  St  Kitt's  es- 
caped with  paying  a  contribution  and  the  loss  of 
some  merchantmen.  But- this  was  only  a  prelude  to 
the  arrival  4>f  a  much  more  formidable  fleet,  which, 
to  the  number  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  French 
and  Spanish,  reached  the  West  Indies  in  the  end  of 
May,  and  spread  alarm  throughout  the  Islands, — an 
alarm  not  dispelled  lill  the  arrival  of  a  force  inferior 
by  one-third,  but  commanded  by  Lord  Nelson.  The 
hostile  fleet  soon  after  set  out  on  its  homeward 
voyage.  Intelligence  to  that  efiect  was  opportunely 
received  by  Lord  Barham,  then  at  the  bead  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  a  fleet,  detached^to  cruise  on  their 
supposed  track,  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with 
them  on  SSd  July.  An  action  took  place ;  two  sail 
of  tt)e  line  (Spanish)  were  captured ;  night  closed 
the  conflict,  and  though  it  might  have  been  renewed 
on  the  succeeding  days,  an  unfortunate  indecision  on 
the  part  of  our  admiral.  Sir  Robert  Calder,  allowed 
the  enemy  to  escape.  They  repaired  to  Ferrol,  whence 
they  soon  after  sailed  with  augmented  force>  and 
reached  Cadiz.  To  watch  them  there,  or  to  engage 
them  on  their  coming  out,  was  an  object  of  the  highest 
moment,  and  it  was  to  Lord  Nelson  that  the  important 
trust  was  committee!.  Joining  our  fleet  off  Cadiz,  he 
avoided  keeping  in  sight,  and  even  dispensed  with 
the  aid  of  six  sail  of  the  line,  which  he  sent  to  a  dis- 
tance along  the  coast ;  judging  that  the  enemy^  when 


apprised  of  their  absence,  would  be  induced  to  come  War  with 
out.  Accordingly,  the  combined  fleet  left  Cadis  on  ^^^  *^ 
the  J 9th  October  to  the  number  of  33  sail  of  the, 
line  (18  French  and  15  Spanish),  commanded  by 
Admiral  Villeneuve,  and  early  on  the  21st  came  in 
sight  of  the  British  fleet  consisting  of  87  sail  of  the 
line.  The  scene  of  conflict  was  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  Bsttle  of 
nearly  half  way  between  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar.  The'^>^*n<^l8»- 
enemy,  convinced  that  their  former  defeats  at  sea 
had  been  owing  to  the  want  of  concentration  and 
mutual  aupport,  now  formed  a  double  line,  so  that 
any  of  our  ships,  attempting  to  penetrate,  should  be 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  two  or  of  three  antagonists. 
Nelson,  while  yet  distant,  perceived  their  arrange- 
ment, and  understood  its  object.  It  was  new>  but 
he  was  satisfied  that  no  concentration  in  the  open 
sea  could  prevent  our  vessels  from  coming  to  close 
action  with  their  opponents,  in  which  case  the  result 
could  not  long  be  doubtful.  He  made,  consequent- 
ly) no  alteration  in  his  previous  plan,  but  directed  . 
his  fleet  to  advance  to  the  attack  in  two  divisionsy 
one  of  which,  under  Admiral  Collingwood,  intersect- 
ed that  part  of  the  enemy's  line,  which  gave  it  a  near- 
ly equal  number  of  ships  to  encounter,  while  Nelson 
with  the  other  division,  acted  on  a  similar  plan 
Such  was  the  only  general  manoeuvre  in  this  great 
action ;  by  our  superior  seamanship,  and  our  ships 
keeping  near  each  other,  we  had,  in  some  cases,  a 
local  su{$eriority,  but  the  general  character  of  the 
fight  was  a  conflict  of  ship  to  ship,  and  its  decision, 
in  our  favour,  was  owing  to  that  skill  in  working  the 
guns,  to  that  dexterity  in  an  occasional  change  of 
position,  and  that  confidence  of  success  which  cha- 
lacterizes  a  naval  force  in  high  discipline— advan- 
tages which  we  had  displayed  with  such  success 
against  the  Dutch  at  Camperdown^  and  the  French 
at  Aboukir,  and  in  which  we  met  with  no  equal 
opponents  till  we  encountered  the  Americans.  Our 
loss,  amounting  to  1600  men,  was  in  part  caused  by 
the  riflemen  in  the  enemy's  rigging,— an  ungenerous 
mode  of  warfare,  which  may  deprive  an  opposing 
force  of  officers,  but  can  have  little  effect  on  tiie  ge- 
neral issue  of  a  conflict.  The  fighting  began  at 
noon,  became  general  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  and 
lasted  From  two  to  three  hours ;  in  the  case  of  a  few 
ships  it  was  longer,  but  all  firing  was  over  by  half 
past  four  o'dock.'  Nineteen  sail  of  the  line  struck  ; 
but  unfortunately  gales  of  wind,  after  the  action, 
wrecked  part  of  our  prizes,  and  necessitated  the  de« 
struction  of  others ;  four  sail,  however,  were  pre- 
served, and  four  more,  which  had  escaped,  were  met 
on  their  northward  course,  on  2d  November,  and 
captured  off  Cape  Ortegal  by  a  squadron  under  Sir 
Richard  Strachan. 

But  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  course  ofConfioaital 
public  events  was  very  different.  The  year  had  been  ^^  "* 
ushered  in  by  a  letter  of  Bonaparte  to  our  Sovereign, 
containing  pacific  professions  expressed  in  genmi 
terms.  An  answer  was  given,  not  by  the  Ring,  but, 
according  to  diplomatic  usage,  by  our  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  to  the  French  Minister  in  the  same 
station ;  expressing  a  similar  wish  for  peace ;  but 
adding,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  us  to  consult  our 
allies,  particularly  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Tbm 
Firench  ridiculed  the  assertion   of  our  being  oa 
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confidential  terms  with  that  court;  but  Russia 
had>  in  fact,  begun  to  listen  to  the  proposal  of 
forming  against  France  a  coalition  on  an  extensive 
scale.  The  basis  of  this  compact  was  a  treaty  sign- 
ed at  St  Petersburg  in  April.  Russia,  Austria,  Swe- 
den, Naples,  all  acceded  to  it,  and  hopes  were  en- 
tertained of  the  co-operation  of  Prussia.  Bonaparte, 
apprized  of  this>  afiected  to  be  absorbed  in  arrange- 
ments for  immediately  invading  England,  but  secret* 
ly  piepared  to  march  his  troops  from  Boulogne  to 
the  Rhine.  After  throwing  on  the  Austrians  the 
odium  of  aggression,  by  allowing  them  to  attack  Ba- 
varia before  he  acted,  he  proceeded  to  execute  a 
plan  singularly  adapted  to  the  overweening  confi- 
dence of  his  opponent,  General  Mack,  who,  by  this 
time,  had  traversed  Bavaria,  and  advanced  to  Ulm. 
By  making  forced  marches,  and  by  violating  part  of 
the  neutral  territory  of  Prussia,  Bonaparte  reached 
first  the  flank,  and  soon  a(ler  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
who  clung,  with  blind  pertinacity,  to  the  position  of 
Ulm.  The  result  to  the  Austrians  was  a  series  of 
checks  in  the  field,  and,  eventually,  the  surrender, 
by  capitulation,  of  more  than  30,000  men.  The  road 
to  Vienna  was  thus  opened  to  Bonaparte.  He  march- 
ed thither,  crossed  the  Danube,  proceeded  north- 
ward, and  at  Austerlitz,  on  2d  December,  displayed 
his  military  combinations  in  all  their  lustre,  gaining, 
with  forces  not  superiori  a  victory,  which  compelled 
Austria  to  immediate  peace ;  and  thus,  by  one  blow, 
broke  up  the  coalition. 

Such  was  the  alternation  of  fortune  by  sea  and 
land,  that  the  next  year  had  hardly  commenced, 
when  fresh  successes  were  obtained  over  the  French 
navy.  A  division  of  the  Brest  squadron,  after  land- 
ing troops  in  the  Spanish  part  of  St  Domingo,  were ' 
overtaken  by  a  superior  force,  and  three  sail  of  the 
line  captured,  and  two  burned.  Admiral  Linois,  re- 
turning from  India,  was  captured  in  the  Marengo  of 
80  guns ;  and,  at  a  subsequent  date,  of  a  squadron 
of  frigates  detached  from  Rochefort  for  the  West  In- 
dies, four  fell  into  our  hands. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  that  a  negotia- 
tion for  peisice  was  for  some  months  carried  on  at 
Paris.  It  began  in  consequence  of  an  overture  from 
Talleyrand,  eagerly  embraced  by  Mr  Fox ;  and"  Lord 
Yarmouth,  who  happened  to  be  under  detention  in 
France,  was  made  the  first  medium  of  communica- 
tion and  conference.  In  its  more  advanced  stage, . 
the  n^otiation  was  entrusted  to  Lord  Lauderdale ; 
and,  at  one  period  (in  September),  the  conciliatory 
tone  of  the  French  inspired  a  hope  of  peace  ^— 4i  hope 
soon  disappointed,  when  it  was  found  that  the  offers 
of  Bonaparte  were  followed  by  the  demand  of  Si- 
cil}' ;  and  that,  while  professing  an  ardent  wish  for 
peace,  he  was  extending  his  usurpations  in  Germany, 
and  secretly  preparing  to  subvert  the  power  of 
Prussia.  .4 

The  humiliation  of  Austria  left  Bonaparte  at  li-  ' 
berty  to  direct  his  manceuvres,  both  diplomifttic  and 
military,  against  her  northern  rival.  Anecting  great 
indignation  at  the  friendly  disposition  shown  by  Prus- 
sia the  preceding  autumn  towards  the  coalition,  he 
demanded  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  her  territory  in 
die  south-west,  and,  in  return,  transferred  to  her 
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Hanover,  in  the  hope  of  kindling  the  flame  of  dis- 
cord between  her  and  England.    The  P^ruasiftna  ac- 
cordingly entered  Hanover;  the  local  govemment 
making  no  resistance,  and  our  Cabinet  taking  no  re- 
taliatory measure,  except  the  detention  of  vessels 
bearing  the  Prussian  flag ;  a  measore  adopted  not  in 
the  spirit  of  hostility,  but  to  satisfy  popular  claoaour 
in  England.    The  discussions  between  France  and 
Prussia  continued  during  the  summer  of  1806,  and, 
from  the  blind  confidence  of  one  party,  and  the  art 
of  the  other,  assumed  at  last  a  serious  aspect.    The 
battle  of  Jena  (see  the  article  Framcb,  towards  tlie 
close)  deprived  Prussia  of  her  army,  her  capital,  her 
fortresses ;  and  her  court  was  fugitive  in  the  north  of 
Poland,  ere  there  had  been  time  to  send,  or  even  to 
concert  the  sending  of  succours  from  England.  The 
Grenviile  ministry,  less  esger  than  their  predecessors 
to  embark  in  Continental  war,  confined  themselves 
to  sending  a  general  officer  (Lord  Hutchinson)  to  the 
Russian  head^quarters,  and  to  the  grant  of  a  limited 
subsidy.    For  some  time,  the  difficulties  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  firm  resistance  of  the  Russians,  particu- 
larly at  Eylau,  encouraged  the  hope  of  arresting  the 
progress  of  Bonaparte ;  but  this  hope  was  disap- 
pointed by  the  battle  of  Friedland,  and  still  more  by 
the  approximation  of  the  court  of  Russia  to  that  of  IW- 
France. 

The  treaty  of  Tilsit  excited  alarm,  less  from  itsjoly  I. 
specific  provisions,  than  from  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  the  co-operation  of  the  contracting  powers. 
Among  these,  some  persons  reckoned,  or  pretended  ig«pfei« 
to  reckon,  the  equipping  against  us  of  the  Danish  to  Ciip*> 
navy,  a  force  of  sixteen  sail  of  the  line,  not  manned  or  ^^^  ^* 
ready  for  sea,  but  capable  of  being  fitted  out  without  ^' 
a  great  sacrifice.  The  ministry  of  1607  founded  their 
claim  to  public  favour  on  a  system  of  vigour,   on  a 
course  altogether  opposite  to  the  cautious  caicula* 
tions  of  their  predecessors.   No  sooner  were  they  ap- 
prized of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  than,  without  waiting 
for  its  effect  on  the  Danish,  government,  they  deter* 
mined  on  the  as  yet  unexampled  measure,  of  taking 
forcible  possession  of  a  neutral  fleet    A  powerful 
armament  of  20,000  troops,  and  twenty-seven  sail  of 
the  line,  prepared  ostensibly  against  Flushing  and 
Antwerp,  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  Sounds 
there  to  await  the  result  of  a  negotiation  at  Copen- 
hagen.   This  negotiation  was  entrusted  to  a  special 
envoy,  who  represented  the  danger  to  Denmark  firona 
France  and  Russia,  and  demanded  the  delivery  of 
the  Danish  fleet  to  England,  under  a  solemn  stipu* 
lation  of  its  being  restored  on  the  termination  of  our 
war  with  France.    The  Danes,  justly  offended  at  this 
proposal,  and  aware  that  their  agreeing  to  it  would  ex- 
pose them  to  the  loss  of  the  continental  part  of  their 
territory,  refused ;  our  envoy  returned  on  board  our 
fleet;  our  army  was  landed,  and  Copenhagen  invested  AugMi  I 
by  sea  and  land,  while  a  part  of  our  .fleet  cut  off  all 
communication  between  the  Continent  and  the  island 
on  which  it  stands.    After  a  fortnight  passed  in  pre- 
parations, a  heavy  fire  was  opened  on  the  city,  andS«^  t. 
continued  during  two  days  with  great  eifect.    A  capi*  ScpL  L 
tulatlon  now  took  place ;  the  citadel,  dock^jrards,  and 
batteries  were  put  into  our  hands,  and  no  time  was  lost 
in  fitting  the  Danish  men  of  war  for  sea.     All  stores, 
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timber,  and  other  articles  af  naval  equipment, belong- 
ing to  government,  were  taken  out  of  the  arsenals^ 
embarked  and  conveyed  to  England. 

The  expedition  to  Copenhagen  excited  much  dis- 
cussion and  difference  of  opinion  in  England,  *  par* 
ticularly  when  it  was  avowed  that  ministers  had  no 
evidence  of  an  intention  in  Russia  to  coerce  Den- 
mark, and  still  less  of  a  dLspositionin  Denmark  to 
give  way  to  such  coercion*  The  only  tenable  ground 
was,  to  acknowledge  at  once  that  the  Danes  had 
given  no  provocation ;  that  their  conduct  had  been 
strictly  neutral ;  but  that  they  would  evidently  have 
been  unable  to  defend  themselves,  had  Russia  and 
France  united  against  them.  Still  it  was  extremely 
questionable,  whether  we,  to  ward  off  a  contingent 
annoyance,  should  commit  a  present  aggression.  The 
success  of  our  attempt,  considering  our  naval  supe- 
riority, the  insulated  position  of  Copenhagen,  and  its 
unprepared  state,  admitted  of  little  or  no  doubt*  But 
this  was  not  all.  There  remained  fartlier  and  more 
important  considerations ; — the  odium  that  would  be 
thus  excited  against  us  in  the  Danish  nation,  and 
that  closer  approximation  of  Russia  to  France,  which 
could  hardly  fail  to  follow  so  open  an  affront  to  a 
power  professing  to  take  a  lead  in  the  political \u:- 
rangements  of  the  Baltic. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  surrendered  to  an  arma- 
ment from  England  in  January  1806.  Afler  this. 
Sir  Home  Popham,  who  commanded  the  naval  part 
of  .the  expedition,  ventured  to  make,  without  the 
sanction,  or  even  knowledge  of  government,  an  at- 
tempt on  Buenos  Ayres.  Our  troops,  though  under 
SOOO  in  number,  effected  a  landing,  and  occupied 
the  town.  Intelligence  to  this  effect  having  reached 
England,  the  popular  notion,  that  Buenos  Ayres 
would  prove  a  great  market  for  our  manufactures, 
induced  government  to  take  measures  for  completing 
thd  new  conquest.  And,  though  the  inhabitants  soon 
rose,  and  drove  out  the  feeble  detachment  under 
Sir  Home  Popham,  an  armament,  which  arrived  in 
January  1807,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Samuel 
Auchmuty,  attacked  the  fortified  town  of  Monte  Vi- 
deo, and  carried  it  in  an  assault,  conducted  with  great 
skill  and  gallantry.  But  a  very  different  fate  awaited 
our  next  enterprise,^^n  assault  on  Buenos  Ayres, 
planned  by  General  Whitelocke,  an  officer  wholly 
unfit  for  such  a  service.  Our  tsoops,  8000  in  num- 
ber, were  successful  in  some  parts ;  but  failing  in 
others,  the  result  was  a  negotiation,  and  a  conven- 
tion that  we  should  withdraw  altogether  from  the 
country,  on  condition  of  our  prisoners  being  re- 
stored. 

But,  in  another  part  of  the  world,  and  against  an 
enemy  in  general  far  more  formidable,  our  arms  had 
been  attended  with  success.  Naples  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  coalition  of  1805,  with  a  view  to  assail 
the  French  on  the  side  of  Lombardy  ;  but  an  Anglo- 
Russian  army,  landed  for  that  purpose,  had  been  pre- 
vented from  marching  northward  by  the  disastrous 
intelligence  from  Germany*  They  were  subsequent- 
ly re-embarked,  the  British  withdrawing  to  Sicily, 
and  Palermo  becoming  once  more  the  refuge  of  the 


Neiq>olitan  court.    That  court,  eager  to  excite  in-  War  ^i^ 
surrection  against  the  French  in  Calabria,  prevailed  ^""v?,*"** 
on  General  Sir  John  Stuart,  in  the  beginning  of  July  JJ^L^Ili^Ji^ 
1806,  to  lead  thither  a  detachment  of  our  troops.        ^   ^ 
They  landed,  and  soon  after  received  intelligence, 
that  at  Maida,  distant  only  ten  miles  from  our  en-    ' 
campment,  was  a  French  corps,  already  nearly  equal 
to  our  own,  and  hourly  expecting  reinforcements. 
Our  troops  marched  to  attack  them  on  the  morning 
of  4th  July,  and  at  nine  o'clock  drew  near  to  their 
position,  which  had  a  river  in  front.     General  Rey- 
nier,  who  commanded  the  French,  having  received 
his  reinforcements  the  preceding  evening,  and  seeing 
tJiat  our  small  army  was  unprovided  with  cavalry, 
made  his  men  march  out  of  their  camp,  and  advance 
to  charge  us  on  the  plain.     Our  force,  including  a 
regiment  landed  that  morning,  was  nearly  6000 ;  that 
of  the  enemy  above  7000.     The  French,  who  knew 
our  troops  only  by  report,  marched  towards  them 
with  confidence,  and  hardly  expected  them  to  stand 
the  charge.    Our  line  formed,  faced  the  enemy,  and 
advanced.     The  firing  commenced  at  the  distance  of 
about  100  yards;  but  it  had  not  long  continued, 
when  the  extreme  of  each  line,  as  if  by  mutual  con- 
sent, suspended  it,  and  advanced  towards  the  other 
with  fixed  bayonets.    The  advancing  division  on  each 
side  was  composed  of  choice  troops.    On  our  side, 
of  light  companies;  on  that  of  the  French,  of  grena- 
diers.   They  crossed  bayonets,  and  were  about  to 
begin  a  conflict  hand  to  hand,  when  the  firm  aspect 
of  our  men  daunted  their  opponents.     The  French 
gave  way,  and  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter. 
The  rest  of  the  enemy's  left  now  drew  back,  but  at 
first  in  good  order ;  for  they  stopped  occasionally, 
fired,  and  retreated  only  as  our  troops  drew  near ;  at 
last  they  fell  into  great  confusion.     Their  right  flank 
being  in  like  manner  repelled  in  an  attack  on  our 
left,  the  field  of  battle  remained  entirely  in  our  pos- 
session.    The  French  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
nearly  2000 ;  ours  only  between  800  and  400.    This 
brilliant  exploit  produced  the  evacuation  of  part  of 
Calabria  by  the  French,  but  had  no  other  result ;  our 
small  force  returning  soon  after  to  Sicily. 

Our  next  operation  in  the  Mediterranean  was  an  Threfttcned 
unsuccessful  menace  of  the  Turkish  capital.  That  """^^  ^^'l 
court  refusing  to  enter  into  our  plans  of  hostility  to^"^*"**"" 
France,  our  ambassador  withdrew,  and  re-entered 
the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  with  a  squadron  pf 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  exclusive  of  frigates  and 
bombs.  They  suffered  considerably  in  passing  the 
narrow  part  of  the  straits,  between  the  ancient  Ses- 
tos  and  Abydos,  now  called  the  castles  of  Romania 
and  Natolia.  Anchoring  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles 
from  Constantinople,  our  Admiral,  Sir  J.  Duck- 
worth, threatened  to  bum  the  Seraglio  and  the 
city,  but  in  vain.  The  Turks  continued  adverse 
to  our  demands,  and  employed  the  interval  assidu- 
ously in  strengthening  the  formidable  batteries  of 
the  Dardanelles.  It  soon  became  indispensable  to 
withdraw,  and  to  repass  the  straits ;  but  this  was 
not  accomplished  without  a  loss  of  25  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  the  cannon  at  tlie  castles  being  of 
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great  size^  and  discharging  granite  balls.  A  descent 
made  soon  after  in  Egypt  was  equally  unfortunate. 
A  detachment  of  troops  landing  at  Alexandria,  oc* 
cupied  that  town,  but  suflR^red  a  severe  loss  at  Ro* 
setta,  and  eventually  withdrew,  on  the  Turks  con- 
senting to  give  up  the  prisoners  they  had  taken. 
Peace  was  soon  after  concluded  with  the  Turks,  and 
our  operations  in  the  Levant  confined  to  the  capture 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  from  the  French.  Zante,  Ce- 
phalonia,  Ithaca,  and  Cerigo,  were  taken  by  a  small 
expedition  in  1 809,  ^^^  Santa  Maura  the  succeed- 
ing year. 

On  the  side  of  Sicily,  our  commanders,  though 
pressed  by  the  court  of  Palermo,  refused  to  make 
descents  on  Calabria,  which  could  lead  to  nothing 
but  partial  insurrections,  followed,  on  the  return  of 
a  superior  force,  by  the  death  of  the  most  zealous  of 
our  partisans.  We  took,  however,  in  June  1809, 
the  small  islands  of  Ischia  and  Procida^  near  the 
coast  of  Naples;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1810,  re- 
pelled an  attempt  of  Murat  to  invade  Sicily.  A 
body  of  nearly  4000  Italians,  who  had  landed  on 
this  occasion,  were  driven  back  with  loss — a  failure 
which,  joined  to  our  decided  naval  superiority,  put 
an  end  to  all  attempts  of  the  kind. 

The  hostility  of  RusBia  consequent  on  her  connec- 
tion with  France,  produced  a  menaced  invasion  of 
Sweden,  now  our  only  ally  in  the  north.  To  aid  in 
repelling  it>  Sir  John  Moore  was  sent  to  Gotten- 
burgh  with  a  body  of  10,000  men.  This  force  did 
not  land  ;  but  the  general,  repairing  to  Stockholm, 
entered  into  communications  with  the  king,  and  had 
the  mortification  of  finding  that  prince  wholly  in- 
capable of  rational  conduct,  and  bent  on  projects 
which  would  necessarily  involve  the  sacrifice  of  the 
British  troops.  On  this  he  lost  no  time  in  returning 
to  Gottenburgh,  and  soon  after  brought  back  the  ar- 
mament to  England,  to  be  employed  on  a  more  pro- 
mising service. 

The  influence  possessed  by  Bonaparte  over  Spain 
had  long  inspired  him  with  the  hope  of  overawing 
Portugal,  and  of  obliging  that  country  to  dissolve 
her  alliance  with  England.  To  this  hope  the  humi- 
liation of  Germany,  and  his  new  alliance  with  Rus- 
sia, gave  double  strength  ;  and>  in  the  latter  part  of 
1807>  the  most  peremptory  demands  were  made  on 
the  court  of  Lisbon.  To  part  of  these,  implying  the 
exclusion  of  British  merchantmen  from  the  harbours 
of  Portugal,  compliance  was  promised ;  but  the  de- 
mand of  confiscating  English  property,  or  detaining 
the  English  resident  in  Portugal,  was  met  with  a  de« 
cided  refusal.  A  French  army  now  marched  to- 
wards Lbbon,  and  threatened  openly  to  overthrow 
the  house  of  Braganza ;  but  the  latter,  after  some 
momentary  indications  of  indecision,  took  the  deter- 
mination of  abandoning  their  European  dominions, 
and  proceeding  to  Brazil.  This  spirited,  and  by 
many  unexpected  measure,  was  carried  into  effect  in 
the  end  of  November,  and  Lisbon  was  fortliwith  oc- 
cupied by  French  troops.  A  few  months  afler  the 
transactions  at  Bayonne  occurred,  and  the  general 


declaration  of  hostility  by  the  Spaniards  to  Bona*  ^'"  »^ 
parte.    Our  cabinet  now  determined  to  postpone  all  ^^^^ 
other  projects  to  that  of  a  vigorous  effort  on  Spain  *_,^^^^^, 
and  Portugal.    With  that  view,  an  armament    of  iqq^. 
10,000  men  collected  at  Cork,  and  said  to  be  iu- 
tended  for  Spanish  America,  sailed  in  July  to  the 
Peninsula,  and  ofiered  its  co-operation  to  the  Spani* 
ardsin  Galicia..  Hiey,  however,  thought  it  best  that 
we  should  confine  our  aid  to  Spain  to  arms  and 
money,    directing  our  military  force  against    the 
French  army  in  Portugal.   Accordingly,  our  troops, 
afler  passing  an  interval  at  Oporto,  were  landed  to 
the  southward,  in  Mondego  Bay,  where,  after  re- 
ceiving the  co-operation  of  a  farther  division   of 
British,  and  of  a  few  Portuguese,  they  proceed^ 
ed   on   their  southward   march  to  Lisbon.      The 
first  actions  took  place  with  French  detacbments  Augis:  ii 
at  the  small  town  of  Obidos,  and  at  Roleia.      Nei- 
ther were  of  importance :   the  French,  inferior  in 
number,   retreated ;  but  their  commander  at  Lris- 
bon  was  Junot,   an   officer  trained  in  the  school 
of  revolutionary  enterprise,  and  disposed,  like  most 
of  his  brethren  at  that  time,   to   make   light    of 
British  land  forces/    He  determined  forthwith    on 
offensive  operations,  advanced  from  Lisbon,  and, 
reaching  the    British   army  on  Slst   August,    at** 
tacked   it  in   its    position   at   the   small   town    of 
Vimiera.     The  force  on  either  side*  was  about Battk oft. 
14,000  men.    The  French  marched  to  the  onset  inm^en. 
columns,  with  their  wonted  confidence,  but  they  had 
to  encounter  an  enemy  equally  firm  as  Germana  or 
Russians,  and  fkr  superior  in  arms,  equipment,  and 
activity.     A  part  of  the  opposing  lines  advanced  to 
the  charge,  and  not  only  crossed  bayoneta,  but, 
what  very  rarely  happens,  maintained  that  deape- 
rate  conflict  for  several  minutes,  when  the  French 
gave  way.     Equal  success  attended  our  efibrta  in 
other  parts  of  the  line,  and  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  SOOO  men,  and  IS  pieces  of  cannon.    The  ob- 
ject now  ought  to  have  been  to  follow  up  oar  suc- 
cess, before  the  French  should  recover  themselves, 
and  fortify  the  almost  impenetrable  mountains  on  the 
road  to  Lisbon.     In  vain  did  Sir  A.  Wellesley  f 
urge  this,  first  on  Sir  H.  Burrard^who  had  now  taken 
the  command,  and  next  day  on  Sir  H.  Dalrymple, 
who  arrived    and  replaced   him.    Reinforcements 
were  daily  expected ;  and|  till  their  arrival,  neither 
of  these  officers  could  be  persuaded  to  incur  hazards 
for  the  attainment  of  an  advantage  which,  from  their 
unacquaintance  with  localities,  they  were  not  com* 
potent  to  appreciate.     A  precious  interval  was  thus 
lost.    The  French  occupied  the  passes,  opened  their 
negotiation  in  a  tone  of  confidence,  and  obtained,  by 
the  treaty  called  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  a  free  re*  caansbs 
turn  to  France  on  board  of  British  shipping.     TheoCCiatn. 
ministry,  though  disappointed,  determined  to  defend 
this  Convention;  judging  it  indispensable,  partly  from 
the  communications  of  Sir  H.  Dalrymple,  more  from 
its  bearing  the  unqualified  signature  of  Sir  A.  Wel- 
lesley, who  was,  even  then,  their  confidential  military 
adviser.    The  public,  however,  called  for  inquiry  ; 


*  Report  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  into  the  Convention  of  Cintra. 
f  See  the  Evidence  before  the  Board  of  Inquiry. 
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War  with  ministeis  fdt  the  neeeasity  of  acceding ;  the  three 
Franoe  and  generab  were  ordered  home  from  Portugal ;  andj 
her  Aiiicii  ^^^  ^  1^^^  investigation,  and  divided  opinions^  the 
chief  error  was  found  to  lie  in  the  loss  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  which  followed  the  battle  of  Vimiera* 

The  public  disappointment  at  the  Convention  of 
Cintra  was  soon  counterbalanced  by  gratifying  intel* 
ligence  from  the  Baltic.  Bonaparte,  whose  plan  was 
to  subjugate  all  Europe,  by  making  one  nation  in» 
strumental  in  overawing  another,  had  sent  the  Spa- 
nish regiments  in  his  service  into  Denmark ;  but  be 
could  not  prevent  their  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
rising  spirit  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  vicinity  of 
a  British  fleet  happily  facilitated  their  evasion*  Ten 
thousand  Spaniards  were  thus  brought  off,  and  car* 
ried,  with  their  arms,  stores,  and  artillery,  to  join  the 
standard  of  their  country. 

Meantime  the  command  of  our  troops  in  Portu- 
gal  was  vested  in  Sir  John  Moore,  and  arrangemenu 
Campaign,  ^^^  made  for  moving  them  forward  into  Spain, 
From  the  badness  of  the  roads,  it  was  necessary  to 
advance  in  two  divisions,  one  marching  due  east, 
and  another  north-east,  while  a  farther  force,  arrived 
from  England  at  Corunna,  was  instructed  to  hold  a 
south-east  course.  Each  of  the  lateral  divisions  re- 
ceived, in  their  pvogress,  orders  to  adapt  the  direc- 
tion  of  ^eir  march  to  existing  circumstances ;  but 
the  result  was,  that  both  converged  towards  the  cen- 
tral division,  led  on  by  Sir  John  Moore  in  person. 

In  their  march,  our  officers  had  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  fallacious  and  exaggerated 
impressions  entertained  in  England  with  regard  to 
the  ardour  of  the  Spaniards*  They  saw  a  country 
wretchedly  cultivatai  and  thinly  peopled  sanation 
hostilely  disposed,  indeed,  to  the  Prench,  but  unac* 
customed  to  exertion,  and  incapable  of  combination ; 
inst^  of  recruits^  supplies  of  provisions,  or  offers 
of  voluntary  service,  all  was  inactivity  and  stagnation ; 
and,  amidst  the  general  poverty,  our  Commissariat 
had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  provisions.  Another 
great  source  of  perplexity  was  the  want  of  informa- 
tion.  The  natives,  whether  in  the  civil  or  military 
service,  were  too  ignorant  and  credulous  to  be  ca« 
pable  of  detecting  exaggeration,  or  of  distinguishing 
truth  from  falsehood ;  and  our  officers  were  obliged 
to  judge  for  themselves  under  the  most  contradicto- 
ry rumours. 

Sir  John  Moore  reached  Salamanca  on  13th  of 
November,  aware  that  the  Spaniards  had  been  de« 
feated  at  Burgos,  and  soon  after  apprised  that  a 
French  corps  was  advancing  to  Valladolid,  within  60 
miles  of  his  front.  In  this  situation,  he  received 
from  Madrid  the  most  urgent  solicitations  to  send 
thither  his  army,  in  whole  or  in  part.  He  knew  the 
ardour  of  his  country  for  the  cause  of  Spain,  and  di- 
rected his  movements  in  the  plan  of  complying,  as 
fkr  as  should  be  at  all  advisable,  with  the  represen- 
tations pressed  on  hhn ;  but,  day  after  day,  the*intel- 
ligence  became  more  discouraging.  At  lut,  the  fall 
of  Madrid,  ascertained  by  an  intercepted  letter  of 
General  Berthier,  removed  every  doubt»  and  left  him 
no  other  plan  but  that  of  uniting  his  three  divisions, 
and  determining  on  a  retreat ;  but,  as  his  army  was 
now  augmented  to  95,000  men,  he  determined  to 
strike,   if  possible,  a  blow  against  the  detached 
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French  army  under  Soulc,  stationed  at  some  distance 
to  the  north-east.    With  this  view,  our  troops  ad- 
vanced from  the  small  town  of  Sahagun  toward*  the 
enemy,  and  a  partial  action,  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  opposite  vanguards,  was  to  our  aavantage ; 
but  intelligence  arriving  that  Bonaparte  was  direct- 
ing a  superior  force  on  our  rear,  it  became  indis- 
pensable to  make  a  prompt  and  uninterrupted  re- 
treat    Bonaparte,  pressing  forward  with  bis  van- 
guard, reached  our  rear  at  Benavente,  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  British  soldiers,  and  witnessed  a  cavalry  Dec.  so. 
action,  in  which  several  squadrons  of  his  guard  were 
very  roughly  handled,  and  their  commanding  officer, 
Lefevre  Desnouettes,  made  prisoner.     Meanwhile, 
Soult,  marching  by  a  different  road,  hoped  to  cross 
our  line  of  retreat  at  Astorga ;  and  the  Spaniards 
having  abandoned  the  position  which  covered  the  ac- 
cess to  that  town,  it  required  both  prompt  and  skil- 
ful exertion  to  enable  our  army  to  occupy  it  before 
the  enemy.    Here,  pressed  as  we  were,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  destroy  a  great  part  of  our  camp  eouipage. 
Our  army  was  a-head  of  the  enemy,  but  had  before 
it  a  long  and  difficult  march  over  the  mountains  of  Ga- 
licia.    The  weather  was  severe,  provisions  scanty,  the 
inhabitants  cold  and  unfriendly :  so  many  privations 
and  disappointments  relaxed  the  discipline  of  our  sol- 
diers, who  called  loudly  to  be  led  to  action,  as  the  close 
of  their  distress.   Retreat,  however,  was  unavoidable ; 
and,  in  this  state  of  suffering  and  insubordination,  the 
army  performed  a  march  of  more  than  200  miles,  our 
general  keeping  in  the  rear  to  check  the  Frendi, 
who  followed  with  their  usual  audacity.    At  Lugo, 
about  60  miles  from  Corunna,  circumstances  seem- 
ed to  justify  our  awaiting  the  enemy,  and  fighting 
a  general  battle.    Our  soldiers  repaired  with  alac- 
rity to  their. ranks,  but  Soult  did  not  accept  the 
challenge,  and  our  retreat  was  continued.    It  closed 
on  the  12th  January,  havmg  been  attended  with  the 
capture  of  many  men,  from  disorder,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  many  horses,  from  want  of  forage,  but  with* 
out  losing  a  standard,  or  sustaining  a  single  check 
in  action.    On  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th,  the  sick 
and  artillery  were  embarked  on  board  our  men  of 
war ;  the  troops  remained  on  shore,  to  await  the  ene- 
my, and  to  cover  the  reproach  of  retreat  by  some 
shining  exploit.    This  led  to  the  battle  of  Corunna :  Jan.  le. 
on  that  day  our  position  was  good  on  the  left,  but 
very  much  otherwise  on  the  right ;  thither,  accord- 
iagly,  the  French  pointed  their  str(Higest  column, 
and  thither  Sir  John  Moore  repaired  in  person.   He 
directed  the  necessary  movements  first  to  obstruct, . 
and  afterwards  to  charge,   the  adrancing  enemy. 
These  orders  were  gallantly  executed,  and  the  at- 
tack of  the  French  repelled ;  but  our  lamented  gene- 
ral received  a  wound  from  a  cannon  ball,  which  soon 
after  proved  mortal*    Subsequent  attacks,  first  on 
our  centre,  and  next  on  our  left,  were  equally  foil- 
ed ;  and,  in  the  evening,  we  occupied  an  advanced 
position  along  our  whole  line.    Enough  having  now 
been  done  for  the  honour  of  our  arms,  the  embark- 
ation was.  continued  on  the  l7th,  and  completed  on 
the  18th,  after  which  the  whole  set  sail  for  England. 

Our  failure  in  this  campaign  was  far  from  dis-CamDugn 
couraging  our  government  from  new  efforts*    Aus-  ^^  ^^' 
tria  was  preparing  to  attack  the  allies  of  Bonaparte 
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War  with  in  Germany,  and  the  Spaniards,  though  repeatedly 
France  and  beaten  in  close  action^  continued  a  destructive  war- 
fare in  the  shape  of  insulated  insurrections.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  accordingly  sent  with  a  fresh 
army  to  Lisbon,  and  General  Beresford  with  a  com- 
mission to  discipline  the  Portuguese  forces*  They 
found  (he  French  threatening  Lisbon  in  two  direc- 
tions ;  from  the  east,  with  a  powerful  force  under 
Victor  ;  from  the  north,  with  a  less  numerous  body 
under  Soult.  Sir  Arthur  VVellesley  advanced  against 
the  latter,  drew  near  his  rear  guard  on  the  banlcs  of 
the  Douro,  drove  it  over  that  river^  and  crossing  im- 
mediately after,  forced  Soult  to  a  precipitate  retreat 
from  Oporto.  Returning  to  the  southward,  our  com- 
mander obliged  the  force  under  Victor  to  draw  back ; 
and  having,  some  timeailer,  effected  a  junction  with  a 
Spanish  army,  took  the  bold  determination  of  moving 
forward  in  the  direction  of  Madrid.  The  French  now 
sent  reinforcements  to  the  army  of  Victor,  and  the  op- 
posing forces  met  at  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  a  town  to 
the  north  of  the  Tagus,  near  the  email  river  Alberche. 
The  British  force  was  19,000;  that  of  the  Spaniards 
above  30,000;  the  French  army  amounted  to  47,000.^ 
Lord  Wellington  was  too  distrustful  of  the  discipline 
of  his  allies  to  venture  an  attack  on  the  French,  but 
he  saw  no  imprudence  in  trying,  as  at  Vimiera,  the 
chance  of  a  defensive  action.  Stationing  the  Spa- 
niards on  strong  ground  on  the  right,  he  occupied 
with  the  British  a  less  strong,  but  yet  favourable  po- 
sition, on  the  lefl.  Against  the  army  thus  posted, 
the  French  advanced  in  the  afternoon  of  27th  July, 
driving  in  our  van,  and  attacking  an  eminence  on 
our  lefl«  This  eminence,  the  key  of  the  position, 
would  have  been  assailed  from  the  beginning,  by 
Bonaparte,  with  a  formidable  column,  but  the  rifle 
corps  and  single  battalion  sent  against  it  by  Victor 
were  soon  driven  back  by  our  troops.  A  second  at- 
tack, made  in  the  evening  by  three  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, was  at  first  successful,  but  it  was  soon  re- 
pelled by  a  fresh  division  of  British.  The  main 
body  of  the  French,  surprised  at  this  failure,  waited 
impatiently  for  morning  to  renew  the  attack ;  they 
advanced,  marched  through  a  destructive  fire  to  the 
top  of  the  rising  ground,  approached  our  cannon, 
and  were  on  the  point  of  seizing  them,  when  our  line 
rushed  forward  with  the  bayonet,  and  drove  them 
down  with  great  loss.  Their  commanders  now  de- 
termined to  suspend  all  attacks  on  the  Spaniards, 
and  to  bring  a  mass  of  force  against  the  front  and 
fiank  of  the  British.  A  general  attack  took  place 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  troops  directed 
against  the  height,  now  consisted  of  three  divisions 
of  infantry,  or  about  18,000  men.  Crossing  the  ra- 
vine in  their  front,  the  first  division  scaled  the  height 
amidst  volleys  of  grape-shot ;  hut  its  general  fell,  a 
number  of  officers  shared  his  fate,  and  retreat  be- 
came unavoidable.  No  attempt  was  now  made  to 
carry  the  eminence  in  front ;  attacks  were  made  on 
its  lefl  and  right,  but  all  were  ineffectual.  Our 
greatest  loss  was  sustained  in  an  unsuccessful  attack 
by  our  cavalry  on  two  squares  of  French  infantry  in 


the  phtin ;  the  23d  light  dragoons  were  here  almost  ^^t^  *:= 
annihilated*  The  loss  of  the  Spaniards  was  only  ^'*^,,'^'^ 
1200;  that  of  the  British  above  5000;  that  of  the  ^^^ 
French  (De  Rocca's  Memoirs)  nearly  10,000.  *^^ 

Notwithstanding  this  signal  success,  it  became  ne- 
cessary for  the  allied  army  to  retire ;  the  French  di- 
visions, in  the  north-west  of  Spain,  having  anited  and 
begun  to  march  in  a  direction  which  would  soon 
have  brought  them  on  our  rear.  Our  anny  crossed 
the  Tagus,*  and  held  a  south-west  course  till  reac:h- 
ing  Badajos,  where  it  remained  during  the  rest  of 
the  year,  in  a  position  which  covered  that  fortress, 
and  showed  the  Spaniards  that  we  had  not  abandon- 
ed their  cause,  however  dissatisfied  with  their  co- 
operation, 'and  convinced  of  the  impracticability  of 
combining  offensive  operations  with  such  allies. 

While,  by  land,  the  fortune  of  war  was  thus  cheo  Attack  <m 
quered,  at  sea  the  French  experienced  nothing  bat  the  Fibb 
disasters.  Eight  ships  of  the  line  in  Brest,'»eluduig  l^l«et  !& 
our  blockade,  sailed  southward  to  Basque  Roads  ^^^|^ 
near  Rochefort,  where  they  were  joined  by  four  sail 
of  the  line  from  that  port.  Our  fleet  blockaded 
them  in  their  new  station,  and  preparations  having 
been  made  to  attempt  their  destruction  by  fire-ships. 
Lord  Cochrane  sailed  in  with  these  dreadfal  engines 
on  the  evening  of  the  11th  April  1809*  Our  sea- 
men broke  the  boom  in  front  of  the  French  Iiiie«  dis- 
regarded the  fire  from  the  forts,  and,  after  bringing 
the  fire-ships  as  near  to  the  enemy  as  possible,  sec 
fire  to  the  fusdes  and  withdrew  in  their  boats.  The 
French,  surprised  and  alarmed,  cut  their  cables  and 
run  on  shore.  Four  sail  of  the  line  that  had  ac- 
companied Lord  Cochrane  attacked  tliem»  and 
though  the  main  body  of  our  fleet  was  prevented  bj 
the  wind  and  tide  from  coming  up,  the  result  of  our 
attack,  and  of  the  effect  of  the  fire-ships,  was  the 
loss  of  four  sail  of  the  line,  and  one  frigate  burned 
or  destroyed.  At  a  later  period  of  the  year,  a 
French  convoy  of  three  sail  of  the  line  and  eleven 
transports,  proceeding  from  Toulon  to  Barcelona, 
was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  a  division  from  Lord 
Collingwood*s  fleet. 

Doubtful  as  was  the  aspect  of  the  great  contest  in  Monaas 
Spain,  it  employed  a  large  portion  of  Bonaparte's  o^Aosaa. 
militanr  establishment,  and  revived  the  hope  of  in- 
dependence in  Germany.    Prussia  was  too  recently 
humbled,  and  too  closely  connected  with  Russia, 
at  that  time  the  ally  of  France,  to  take  up  arms ;  but 
Austria  was  unrestrained,  and  thought  the  season 
favourable  for  a  renewal  of  the  contest.     Her  troops 
took  the  field  in  April,  and  invaded  Bavaria,  under 
the  Archduke  Charles,  but  were  worsted  at   £ck- 
muhl,  and  Vienna  was  a  second  time  entered  by  May  I3> 
Bonaparte.    His  impatience  to  attack  the  Austrian 
army  on  the  north  side  of  the  Danube,  led  to  his 
failure  in  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Aspern  ;  and  ne-  May  ihi^ 
cessitated  the  advance  of  almost  all  his  regular  troops 
into  the  heart  of  Germany,  at  a  distance  of  seyeral 
hundred  miles  from  the  coast. 

Of  the  naval  stations  thus  exposed,  by  fac  the^^qp^ 
most  important  was  Antwerp,  situated  on  a  part^^^^ 


•  See  Mtmoires  sur  la  Guerre  des  Fran  fats  en  Espagne.    Par  M.  De  Rocca,  Chevalier  de  TOrdre  de  la 
Legion  d'Honneur.     8vo.     1815. 
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of  the  Scheldt,  of  as  great  depth,  and  as  acces- 
iible^to  ships  of  the  line  as  the  Thames  at  Wool- 
wich. From  Antwerp  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt 
is  a  distance  of  about  50  miles.  The  first  fortified 
town,  on  coming  in  from  the  sea,  is  Flushing,  the 
batteries  of  which,  though  formidable,  are  not  capa- 
ble of  preventing  the  passage  of  ships  of  war  through 
a  strait  of  three  miles  in  width.  Our  armament, 
consisting  of  nearly  forty  sail  of  the  line  and  38,000 
military,  was  the  most  powerful  that  ever  left  our 
shores.  It  crossed  the  narrow  sea  with  a  fair  wind^ 
and,  in  the  morning  of  30th  July,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  tranquil  coast  of  Zealand  were  astonished  by  an 
unparalleled  display  of  men  of  war  and  transports. 
Our  troops  landed  and  occupied  forthwith  Wal- 
cheren  and  the  islands  to  the  north.  No  resistance 
was  offered  except  at  Flushing ;  and  our  commander, 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  showed  himself  wholly  inca- 
pable df  discriminating  the  causes  of  success  or  fail- 
ure, when  he  stopped  to  besiege  that  place ;  it  ought 
only  to  have  been  watched,  while  the  main  body  of 
the  troops  should  have  landed  in  Dutch  Flanders, 
on  the  south  of  the  Scheldt,  and  marched  straight 
to  Antwerp,  which,  even  with  artillery,  mieht  have 
been  reached  in  a  few  days.  T*he  French,  never 
doubting  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  and  conscious  of 
their  weakness,  had  moved  their  men  of  war  up  the 
river,  beyond  the  town,  previous  to  setting  them  on 
fire.  But  a  delay  of  a  fortnight  took  place  before 
Flushing,  and  time  was  thus  given  to  the  enemy  to 
strengthen  the  forts  on  the  river,  and  to  collect  what- 
ever force  the  country  afforded.  Still,  as  an  attack 
by  water  was  not  indispensable  to  success,  there  yet 
remained  a  chance ;  ten  days  more,  however,  were 
lost ;  the  relinquishment  of  the  main  object  of  the 
expedition  becam'e  unavoidable,  and  the  only  farther 
measure  was  to  leave  a  body  of  15,000  men  in  the 
island  of  Walcheren.  There,  they  remained  during 
several  months,  suffering  greatly  from  an  unhealthy 
atmosphere,  and  doing  nothing  except  destroying, 
on  theirtdeparture,  the  dockyards  of  Flushing.  Ne- 
ver was  a  gallant  force  more  grossly  misdirected ; 
the  choice  of  our  general  was  as  unaccountable  as 
the  choice  of  Mack  in  1805 ;  and  the  historian,  were 
he  40  reason  from  the  inferior  numbers  of  the  ene- 
my,  might  pronounce  this  expedition  as  inglorious 
to  our  arms  as  the  battles  of  Poitiers  and  Aginaourt 
to  our  enemies  of  a  former  age. 

We  turn,  with  impatience,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Scheldt  to  a  scene  more  honourable  to  our  arms. 
Our  troops,  under  (Sir  A.  Wellesley)  Lord  Welling- 
ton, bad  passed  the  winter  in  the  interior  of  Portugal, 
moving  northward  as  spring  advanced,  but  delaying 
active  operations :  o&nsive  war  was  unsuited  to  our 
situation,  and  the  French  awaited  reinforcements  from 
the  north.  Bonaparte^s  determination  now  was  to 
make  Massena  penetrate  into  Portugal,  and  to  expel 
those  auxiliaries  who  were  the  main  spring  of  the 
obstinate  resistance  experienced  by  him  in  Spain. 
The  first  enterprise  of  the  French  army  was  the« 
siege  of  the  frontier  fortress  of  Ciudad  Hodrigo, 
which  surrendered  on  10th  July.  The  next  object 
of  attack  was  the  Portuguese  fortress  of  Almeida, 
which  was  invested  in  the  end  of  July,  and  taken  un« 
(ortuniitely  too  soon,  in  consequence  of  the  explo- 


sion  of  the  magasine.    Soon  after,  die  French  arm}',  Wir  with 
now  a  formidable  body,  advanced  into   Portugal,  h^jSi«r 
Lord  Wellington  retiring  before  them,  but  deter-  _j-^^^_ 
mined  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  fighting  g^^.  16. 
on  favourable  ground.    This  occurred  when  occu- 
pying the  highest  ridge  of  the  mountain  of  Busaco, 
directly  in  face  of  the  enemy.     The  French,  always 
impetuous,  and  not  yet  aware  of  the  firmpess  of  our  Sept.  27* 
men,  marched  up  the  mountain ;  one  division  reach- 
ed the  top  of  the  ridge,  where  they  were  immediate- 
ly attacked  by  a  corps  of  British  and  Portuguese, 
and  driven  from  the  ground.     In  other  parts  the 
same  result  took  place  before  the  French  reached 
the  top.    The  loss  on  our  side  was  1000  men  ;  that 
of  the  enemy  between  2000  and  3000.    Massena 
desisted  from  farther  attacks,  but,  turning  the  flank 
of  our  position.  Lord  Wellington  necessarily  retreat- 
ed in  the  direction  of  Lisbon,  till  he  reached  the 
ground  where  he  had  determined  to  defend  that  ca« 
pital. 

The  tract  of  country  to  the  north  of  Lisbon  is  not 
above  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  having  the  sea  on  the 
west  and  the  Tagus  on  the  east ;  the  ground  is  ex* 
tremely  mountainous,  and  accessible  only  by  passes, 
which  were  occupied  by  our  troops  and  batteries. 
Massena  felt  all  the  strength  of  this  position,  and 
the  repulse  at  Busaco  made  him  beware  of  a  second 
encounter  on  disadvantageous  ground.  It  was  now 
for  the  first  time  that  the  impetuous  bauds  of  Bona- 
parte stopped  short  in  their  career ;  the  armies  re- 
mained opposite  to  each  other  above  four  months, 
during  which  the  French  were  greatly  straitened 
for  provisions  and  forage>  being  obliged  to  get  con- 
voys of  biscuit  under  escort  from  France,  while  the 
command  of  the'sea  procured  abundance  to  the  Bri- 
tish. Still  Massena  persisted  in  keeping  his  posi- 
tion, hoping  to  combine  his  operations  with  the  army 
of  Soult,  advancing  from  the  south-east  of  Spain,^— 
an  army  which  was  but  too  fortunate,  having  attack- 
ed and  taken  by  surprise  a  Spanish  camp  on  thepeiH  19, 
banks  of  the  Guadiana.  A  number  of  boats  had  1811. 
been  constructed  by  Massena  to  cross  the  Tagus 
and  co-operate  with  Soult,  but  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  intelligence  arrived  that  a  convoy  of  biscuit 
long  expected  from  France  had  been  intercepted  by 
the  Guerillas.  There  was  now  an  end  to  all  offen- 
sive projects,  and  there  remained  only  the  alterna- 
tive of  retreat ;  it  began  on  5th  March ;  the  British  Retrcmt  of 
followed,  and  the  movements  of  cither  army,  during  ^**'^'^* 
a  very  long  march,  afforded  an  admirable  exempli- 
fication of  the  rules  of  war.  Our  advance  was  so 
prompt,  that  the  French  were  often  obliged  to  move 
hastily  from  one  position  to  another ;  but  they  kept 
their  best  troops  in  the  rear,  collected  in  solid  bo- 
dies, and  affording  no  opening  to  our  vanguard. 
The  retreat  lasted  a  month,  and  closed  near  Al- 
meida on  the  frontier  of  Spain.  The  French,  how- 
ever, were  soon  again  in  a  condition  to  act,  and  ad- 
vanced to  relieve  Almeida,  of  which  we  had  now  be- 
gun the  siege :  the  chief  fighting  took  place  on  3d 
and  5th  May,  n^ar  a  village  called  Fuentes  d'Ho- 
nore,  but  all  their  efforts  were  ineffectual,  and  Al- 
meida was  left  to  its  fate :  the  chief  part  of  the  gar 
rison^  however,  found  means  to  escape  by  a  nocture 
nal  march. 
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Alicant,  a  dieasore  which  incurred  censure,  but  ap-  ^ar  ^th 
pears  fully  justified  by  circumstances,  and  still  more  ^"fji-"^ 
by  the  conduct  of  his  successors  in  the  command.      v^^v^W 

Suchet,  though  successful  on  this  occasion,  soon 
found  himself  unable  to  retain  his  extensive  line  of 
occupation.  The  battle  of  Vittoria  brought  a  new 
enemy  on  his  rear,  and  obliged  him  to  withdraw 
first  from  Valencia,  and  subsequently  as  far  as  Bar- 
celona. Our  army  now  advanced  by  land,  and  re- 
sumed the  siege  of  Tarragona,  with  the  power  of  re- 
treating, not  as  before  by  sea,  but  on  the  country 
behind ;  an  alternative  to  which  a  second  advance 
by  Suchet  soon  compelled  our  new  commander. 
Lord  William  Bentinck*  The  French,  however, 
unable  to  occupy  an  extended  position,  blew  up  the 
works  of  Tarragona  and  retired.  Our  army  ad- 
vanced anew,  but  was  again  checked  and  obliged  to  Sept  12. 
draw  back,  exhibiting  a  striking  proof  of  the  im* 
practicability  of  opposing  an  active  enemy  with  a 
mixed  force,  of  which  the  Spaniards  formed  a  large 
proportion. 

We  now  turn  to  the  western  part  of  the  peninsu-  Opentioiif 
la,  the  field  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  of  the ""  *he  Wttt 
far  larger  portion  of  our  force.  Lord  Wellington, 
averse  to  open  the  campaign  till  every  part  of  his 
troops  was  ready  to  co-operate  with  efficiency,  did 
not  move  from  quarters  till  afler  the  middle  of  May. 
He  knew  that  he  would  have  much  ground  to  tra- 
verse, retreat  being  evidently  the  policy  of  the 
French,  weakened  as  they  were  by  the  recall  of 
25,000  veterans,  who  had  been  feebly  replaced 
by  a  body  of  conscripts.  Lord  Wellington  was 
now,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  head  of  a  superior 
force,  which  he  wielded  with  consummate  skill. 
The  strength  of  the  enemy  lay  in  the  line  of  the 
Douro,  which  they  expected  to  defend  with  ad« 
vantage,  so  far  at  least  as  to  make  us  purchase 
dearly  its  acquisition;  but  all  this  was  prevented 
by  Lord  Wellington  making  his  left  division  cross 
the  river  on  the  Portuguese  territory,  and  advance 
along  its  northern  bank ;  while  he  and  Sir  Row* 
land  Hill,  at  the  head  of  separate  corps,  march- 
ed, after  several  feints,,  in  a  diagonal  direction,  so  as 
to  support  this  movement,  and  effect  a  junction  in 
an  actvanced  position.  The  French,  threatened  with 
being  taken  in  the  rear,  evacuated  one  town  after 
another,  and,  even  at  Burgos,  declined  to  fight  on 
ground  where  late  recollections  would  have  l^en  so 
animating;  they  continued  to  retreat,  increasing 
from  time  to  time  their  numbers  by  the  garrisons  of 
the  evacuated  towns,  until,  at  last,  they  took  a  po- 
sition at  Vittoria,  a  town  in  Biscay,  near  the  north- 
east frontier  of  Spain. 

The  position  of  the  French  extended  from  north  Bi^e  of 
to  south,  and  was  of  great  length.  Their  left  rested  ^i^ons. 
on  heights ;  part  of  their  centre  was  also  on  heights, 
and  their  right  was  near  the  town  of  Vittoria.  The 
Zadora,  a  stream  of  considerable  size,  but  crossed 
by  several  bridges,  ran  nearly  parallel  to  their  front. 
Both  armies  were  numerous,  particularly  that  of  the 
allies.  It  was  the  first  time  that  nearly  40,000  Bri- 
tbh  had  fought  together  in  Spain.  Lord  Wellbg- 
ton  acted  on  the  ofiensive  throughout,  and  began 
the  operations  by  takine  possession  of  the  he^ts 
near  tbe  extreme  left  oftbe  enemy.  This  was  easily 
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tioD.  Pomerania  waa  tranaftrred  firom  Sweden  to  ^^  ^^ 
Pruaaiaj  and  Denmark  received  a  amall  territory  to  ^^^j^i]^ 
the  south  of  Holatein.  < 

Sweden  had  enjoyed  during  many  years  the  ad- 
vantage of  neutrality,  and,  like  Denmark,  increaaed 
gradually  her  shipping  and  trade-  Deviating  from 
this  in  1805,  and  becoming  a  party  to  the  coalition 
against  France*  she  was  saved  from  hostilities  by 
the  rapid  overthrow  of  Austria ;  and  Pomerania  was 
not  attacked  until  1807*  when  Gustavus  IV.  chose 
to  refuse  peace  at  the  time  when  he  bad  not  the  sup- 
port of  a  single  continental  ally.  This  and  other 
acts  of  madness  led  to  his  deposition  in  1809;  ai^d 
the  year  ailer  Europe  saw  with  surprise  the  nomina» 
tion  of  Bernadotte  aa  the  efficient  head  of  the  Swe* 
dish  government.  This  choice*  attributed  at  first  to 
the  interference  of  Bonaparte*  was  due  (Memoirs  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  VoL  111.  Chap,  iv.)  to  the  personsd 
exertions  of  Bernadotte  himself.  The  acquisition 
of  Norway,  and  the  introduction  into  Sweden  of  va* 
rious  improvements  by  an  active  minded  foreigner, 
are  advantages  of  magnitude*  and  calculated  to  form 
some  counterpoise  to  the  loss  of  Finland*  and  the  in- 
creased danger  from  Russia. 

Spain  and  Pprtugal  preserved  their  territory  un- 
altered; both  had  received  rude  shocks  from  the  in- 
vader, but  in  both  the  reign  of  superstition  and  in- 
dolence seemed  so  firmly  fixed  as  to  bid  defiance  to- 
political  change*  whether  introduced  by  mild  or  harsh 
means.  The  events  of  1820*  however,  have  shown, 
that  in  Spain  there  exists  that  sense  of  the  abusive 
nature  of  their  institutionii*  and  that  desire  of  reform 
which  in  France  produced  the  Bevolution ;  while  in 
Portugal*  results*  eventually  favourable*  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  continued  absence  of  a  bigoted 
court. 

Swltserlandy  without  bemg  made  a  province  of 
France,  had  been  obliged  to  furnish  a  military  con- 
tingent in  the  wars  of  Bonaparte.  The  arrangements 
of  1814  nuintained  her  as  a  federal  state,  but  with 
19  cantons  instead  of  13;  an  increase  derived,  not 
from  extended  territory,  but  from  the  independent 
form  acquired  by  certain  districts  (such  as  the  Pays 
de  Vaud)  incorporated  formerly  with  the  original 
cantons. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  was  restored  to  Piedmont, 
and  his  other  continental  possessions,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Genoa. 

Italy  waa  the  country  of  all  Europe  the  most  like- 
ly to  profit  by  the  occupancy  of  the  French,  llie 
substitution  of  an  efficient  government  for  the  feeble 
admintstration  pf  Naples  and  Rome ;  the  dimhiution 
of  superstition,  the  Increase  of  industry,  the  extirpa- 
tion of  robbery  on  the  high  ways,  the  new  modelhng 
of  the  military  establishment,  were  all  objects  of  the 
highest  importance.  To  these  was  added  a  hope  of 
blending  all  the  states  of  the  Peninsula  into  a  com- 
mon union,-— a  union  most  ardently  desired  by  the 
Italian  nation,  and  calculated,  above  all  things,  to 
preserve  their  country  from  war  and  the  intruaion  of 
foreigners.  The  selnah  policy  of  Bonaparte*  whose 
object  was  merely  to  extract  from  every  country  the 
utmost  possible  supply  of  revenue  and  recruits^,  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  this  grand  measure,  until  the 
reassumed  sway  of  foreigners,  in  particular  of  the 
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St  Lawrence.  Oa  the  soatli«west  put  of  this  War  with 
frontier,  a  body  of  2900  Americans^  regulars  and  ^J^^ 
militia»  advanced  in  July  1812  from  the  amall^^^*^*'  j 
fort  of  Detroit.  Their  operations,  at  first  success-  *^  '  ^ 
ful,  were  soon  checked  bv  a  Britadi  detachment ;  re* 
treat  became  unavoidable,  and  our  troops  ^^ffn^F^g 
the  oflfensive  in  their  turn,  the  result  was  the  surren* 
der  (16th  August)  of  the  whole  body  of  Americans 
and  of  the  fort  of  Detroit.  Not  discouraged  by  this 
fiulure,  another  detachment  of  Americans  assembled 
near  Niagara,  but,  after  a  sharp  action  (ISth'Octo* 
her),  were  obliged,  like  their  countrymen,  to  sur* 
rencter.  A  iarraor  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  Ame- 
ricans,  to  force  the  Niagara  frontier,  on  S8th  Novem- 
ber, was  likewise  unsuccessful ;  while,  in  a  different 
quarter,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  SOO  miles  to  the 
north*east,  the  advance  of  their  main  body  to  Cham* 
plain  proved  ineffisctual,  the  preparations  on.  our  side 
necesdtatuig  their  retreat.  Lastly,  a  detachment  ad* 
vancing,  in  January  1818,  in  the  hope  of  retaldne 
Fort  Detroit,  were  themselves  attacked  by  a  Briti£ 
division  and  obliged  to  surrender. 

These  repeated  failures  were  the  result,  not  of  aCtrnptign  of 
deficient  activity  or  courage,  but  of  impatience  and  '^^^    - 
insubordination ;  the  restraint  of  disciphne  being  ill- 
suited  to  a  nation  that  acknowledges  no  master. 
But,  in  the  neit  campaign,  the  Americans  took  the 
field  with  augmented  forces,.and  an  unproved  plan  of 
action..    A  strong  division  crossing  Lake  Ontario, 
landed  on  97th  April,  at  York,  the  diief  town  of  Up* 
per  Canada,  and  took  it,  vrith  its  stores,  and  part  of 
the  garrison.    A  check  was,  indeed,  given  to  them  April  ts. 
in  a  very  di&rent  quarter,  on  the  Miamii  a- river  May  sr. 
falling  into  Lake  Erie ;  but,  next  month,  a^  strong 
body  of  Americans  penetrated  the  Niagara  frontier,  Msy  ss. 
and  an  attempt  made  by  the  British  on  Sacketf  s 
harbour,  a  port  in  Lake  Ontario,  was  not  successfuL 
Still  the  progress  of  the  American  main  body  into  Jmc  6  tnd 
Canada  from  the  Niagara  was  obstructed,  and  checks  ^^ 
experienced  by  them  in  a  way  that  dearly  demon* 
strated  the  inexperience  of  their  troops.    They  for- 
bore, therefore,  to  advance  by  land,  and.  directed 
their  efforts  to  a  naval  superiority.    On  Lake  Erie, 
the  more  remote  of  the  two  from,  our  Canada  set* 
tlements,  this  superiority  was  acquired  in  September^ 
after  the  capture  of  our  petty  squadron,  under  Cap- 
tain Barclay,  and  the  conseqiience  was  our  abandon- 
ing the  more  distant  posts  in.  Upper  Canada.    On 
Lake  Ontario,  the  naval  contest  was  long  maintain- 
ed ;  and  an  attempt  madet-in  November,  by  a  stroag 
division  of  Amencans,,  to  desoead'the  St  Lawrence 
in  small  craft,  and  to^threaten  Montreal,  was* render^ 
ed  abortive  by  the  activi^.  of  bur  troops*.  The  cam- 
paign was  then  dosed  by  oar  opponents  without 
making  any  serious  impression  oa  Canada,  thoi^h 
thenr  force  exceeded  20,000  men^    Onour  part,  the  DeCi  is. 
campaign  terminated  by  tdang*  Fort  Niagara  by 
auiprise,  and  by  repulsing,  near  the  small  town  of 
Buffido,  a  oerps>  of  S006  men,,  brought  forward  to 
check  our  advance*    The  town  was  burned,  in  rata* 


rioted  m.lBll  at  HufaridfAia,, and  reprinted  in. Loodoa. 
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War  with  Uation  for  a  fimllar  exoett  committed  b j  the  Ameri- 


the  United 
States. 


caof. 


May  6. 


The  inclemency  of  an  American  winter  mispended 
Cuapdgaoi  ^^^^^  operations  for  gome  months.  The  first  exploit 
isu.  of  consequence,  in  next  campaign,  took  place  on 

Lake  Ontario,  and  was  an  attack  by  a  British  divisioii 
and  squadron  on  Fort  Oswego,  which,  urith  its  stores, 
fell  into  our  hands.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  an 
American  division,  5000  strong,  crossed  the  Niaga* 
ra,  already  so  often  traversed,  and  obliged  the  op* 
posing  force  to  retreat.  But  the  opportune  arrival, 
nrom  Bourdeaux,  of  some  regiments  which  had  serv- 
ed in  Francis,  soon  enabled  our  troops  to  make  a 
stand ;  and,  on  25th  July,  there  took  place  an  action 
more  obstinate,  and  better  sustained  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans,  than  any  in  the  present  war.  Thev 
were  finally  repulsed,  but  the  loss  was  heavy  on  both 
Sept.  17*  sides.  Some  time  siter,  a  sally  made  by  the  garri« 
son  of  Fort  Erie  against  a  detachment  of  British  en» 
trenched  in  the  vicinity,  though  at  first  successfuli 
was  eventv^ally  repulsed.  But  a  very  different  result 
attended  an  offensive  enterprise,  on  a  large  scale, 
attempted  by  us  on  the  side  of  Lake  Champlain.  For 
this  purpose,  our  Commander,  Sir  G.  Prevost,  as-* 
sembied  all  his  disposable  force,  amounting,  with  the 
reinforcements  from  Europe,  to  nearly  15,000  meui 
crossed  the  American  firontier,  and  marched  souUu 
ward  to  attack  Piattsburgh,  a  fortified  town  an  Lake 
Champlain.  The  attack  on  the  land  side  was  com* 
bined  with  that  of  a  flotilla,  consisting  of  a  frigate 
and  several  small  vessels,  which,  coming  within  sight 
on  11th  September,  engaged  an  American  flotilla  of 
neariy  equal  force.  Unfortunately,  our  commanding 
officer  was  killed,  and  our  Ao^a  captured,— a  check 
whidi,  though  in  itself  of  no  great  moment,  mduced 
our  general  to  make  a  sadden  retreat.  This  Mtreat, 
In  the  face  of  so  inferior  an  enemy,  was  altogether 
inexplicable,  ond  excited  general  surprise  and  dJs* 
appointment.  With  it  closed  the  operations  on  the 
side  of  Canada,  each  party  having  entirely  reUaquish* 
ed  the  idea  of  offensive  war. 
Operatione  So  long  as  there  remained  a  hope  of  treating  with 
in  the  Cen-  the  Americans,  our  government  had  avoided  offen# 

^^l^j'  sive  operations,  and  kept  the  command  of  our  fleit 
^he  umted   i^  ^^  ^^^^  -^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  3^  j^l^  Boriase  War. 

ren,  an  officer  who  joined  diplomatic  to  nautical  ha- 
bits; At  last,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  re« 
place  him  by  one  whose  spirit  of  enterprise  was  more 
conformable  to  the  impatient  ardour  of  our  navy* 
Admiral  Cochrane  arrived,  and  lost  no  time  in  con* 
oerting  an  attempt  on  the  American  capital,  by  sail* 
ing  up  the  Patuxent,  destroying  a  flotilla  in  that  ri- 
ver, and  landing  a  military  force  under  Major«Cie« 
neral  Boss,  whidi  attacked  the  American  division 
posted  to  defend  Washington,  drove  them  from  their 
ground,  and  entered  the  capital  in  the  evening. 
Here  private  property  was  respected,  but  of  the 
public  buildings  there  were  destroyed  not  only  the 
arsenal,  the  dock*yard,  the  war-office,  but  the  houses 
of  the  senate  and  representative  body,  the  residence 
of  the  president,  and  the  bridge  across  the  Potow* 
mac.  Our  troops,  being  few  in  number,  retreated 
soon  after,  and,  embarking  anew,  proceeded  against 
Baltimore,  where  they  lamled,  drove  the  defending 
force  of  the  Americans  from  their  position,  and  ap- 


Statct. 
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proaehed  the  town*   JBut  the  entraoce  to  the  kaN  Wai«i 
hour  being  closed  by  a  barrier  of  sunk  vanels,  oo-  ^^ 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  navy  was  iaiprscticable,v^ 
and  onr  troops  were  re*embarked  without  any  Ion  of ^^ 
consequence,  except  that  of  their  commander  Ge» 
neral  Ross.    A  better  result  had  been  obtained  in 
an  expedition  against  Alexandria,  a  trading  town  on 
the  Potowmac,  wheoee  a  qttantitj  of  stores  and  ihip* 
ping  was  brought  away.    Success  also  attended  an 
expedition  in  a  very  diilerent  quarter  i— jn  the  river 
Penobscot,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  United 
States,  adjoining  the  British  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick.   Far  different  waa  the  resuU  of  an  expedition 
on  a  larger  acale,  directed  aaainst  New  OrkanL 
Our  troops  disembariced  from  m  Mississippi,  repel-Ativka 
led  an  assault  firom  the  Americans,  moved  forwardi^^' 
and  came  within  six  miles  of  the  town,  where  tbeyD^^i 
found  the  enemy  posted  behind  a  canali  with  a  breast- 
work in  front,  and  their  right  flanked  bj  the  Mism- 
sippi.    After  a  fortnight  passed  in  nmt^al  prepars. 
taons,  a  night  attack  was  at  last  determined  od  ;  but}Jtt.& 
unexpected  difficulties  retarding  it  till  daylight,  the 
fire  of  the  Americans  from  behind  their  breast'work 
was  pointed  with  luerring  aim,  and  proved  eztieoelj 
destructive.    In  the  short  space  of  twenty  nunatei, 
our  three  principal  officers,  and  nearly  0000  prifatet, 
were  killed  or  wounded;  and  thou^,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  our  attack  had  been  success- 
fill,  it  was  determined  to  relin'quish  the  expedition, 
and  re-embark  the  troops.    This  distressing  failure 
was  pooriy  compensated  by  the  oapture  of  FortMo-Fekii 
bile,  Uie  last  land  operation  of  the  war.    At  sea,  oar 
final  exploit  was  the  capture  of  the  American  frigate 
President,  of  54  gunst  and  490  men. 

The  peace  was  signed  at  Ghent,  on  a4th  Deceffl-re» 
her  1814,  and  its  terms  afforded  a  curious  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  futility  of  warlike  struggles.  The  ter- 
ritorial possessions  o£  both  countries  were,  with  a 
very  trifling  exception,  left  on  the  same  footing  ai 
before  the  war ;  and  not  the  slightest  notice  was  Uf 
ken  of  the  questions  which  had  most  strongly  excit- 
ed the  spirit  of  hostility  on  both  aidea  i— neither  of 
the  impressment  of  seamen,  a  point  ao  important  to 
the  Americans,  nor.  of  the  limitation  of  the  rights  of 
neutral  tmffic»  a  topic  so  often  urged  sunong  os. 

The  United  States,  in  no  respect  a  manu&c-RaB06<| 
turing  country,  parchased  from  us  merchandise  to^^' 
an  extent  anniudly  increasiog,  and  which,  in  1 807(  bad 
reached  the  amount  (see  our  article  EmglanD)  p* 
1S4)  of  L.  12,00^000  Sterling.  Every  addition  to 
their  capital,  every  year  that  they  pamad  in  peace 
and  prosperity,  increased  their  value  to  us  In  a  cod* 
mercial  sense,  while  every  blow  given  to  their  pro* 
ductive  funds  necessarily  operated  in  dimiooiion  of 
their  purchases  and  payments.  But,  far  from  seeing 
on  these  impressions*  the  ministry  of  1S07  eagerly 
seined  the  opening  given  them  by  the  violence  of 
Bonaparte,  to  assail  Uie  trade  of  America;  and  is* 
sued  (in  November)  thoae  Qrders  which  ^*  prohibited 
all  (direot  iatercourse.fropn  a  neutral  port  to  France, 
or  her  tributary  states,  iinJess  the  neutral  vessels,  in- 
ieodied  lor  such  voyages,  touched  fiiat  at  a  port  in 
the  British  dominions,  and  paid  a  doty."  This  sin- 
gular measure  w«  vindicated,  not  •$  legal  in  itself) 
but  as  a  trespass  on  neutral  rights  justified  by  the 
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nf)t  a  day  was  lost  in  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Retnm  of 
France.    The  Netherlands,  it  was  evident,  would  be  i"^"*?"'*^, 
the  first  scene  of  operations;  thither  the  Prussians 
pressed   with   all  the   ardour   inspired  by  recent 
wrongs;    thither   were   conveyed    from    England, 
troops,  ammunition,  and  stores^  with  all  Uie  dispatch 
afforded  by  the  undisputed  command  of  the  sea.    Qy 
the  end  of  Ma^  or  beginning  of  June,  the  Prussian  and    IBIS, 
British  force  m  the  Netherlands  was  superior  to  any 
that  could  be  mustere4  by  Bonaparte.    It  was  not  till 
the  second  week  of  June  that  his  disposable  force,  to 
the  number  of  1 15,000  men,  was  collected  in  front  of 
the  allied  line.     This  was  effected  with  great  secrecy 
and  dispatch.     He  joined  the  camp  on  uie  14th,  and 
made  his  troops  march  early  on  the  15th,  driving  in  sue* 
cessively  the  Prussian  outposts  at  Charleroi  and  Fleu- 
rus.    From  the  beginning  of  his  march  to  Ligny,  the 
Prussian  h^-quarters,  the  distance  was  thirty  miles; 
to  Brussels,  the  head-quarters  of  Lord  Wellington, 
was  nearly  twice  as  far ;  and  all  Bonaparte's  hope 
rested  on  fighting  his  opponents  separate  and  unsup- 
ported.    Intelligence  of  the  first  movements  of  the 
French  reached  Lord  Wellington  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  15th,  and  made  him  forthwith  prepare  for 
the  march,  which,  however,  he  delayed  until  the 
arrival  of  a  second  courier  from  the  Prussians,  and 
of  advices  from  his  own  outposts,'  which  should 
show  whether  there  was  any  serious  attack  on  other 
points.    In  the  evening  arrived  accounts,  which  left 
no  doubt  that  the  mass  of  the  French  army  was  di- 
rected against  the  Prussians ;  and  orders  to  march 
were  issued  that  night  in  all  directions,  so  as  to  reach 
even  remote  atation^  between  three  and  four  in  the 
mohiing.   Our  troops  began  their  march  from  almost 
every  point  at  day«>light,  all  pointing  to  QuatreBras, 
a  spot  where  four  roads  meet,  and  distant  seven  miles 
from  Ligny.     After  marching  between  six  and  seven 
hours,  several  of  the  divisions  stopped  to  take  rest 
and  refreshment;  but  they  were  hurried  from  their 
unfinished  meal  by  dragoons  dispatched  to  auicken 
their  advance,  for  Lord  Wellington  had  received  by 
the  way  intelligence  of  the  rapid  approach  of  the 
French.    Proceeding  promptly  with  his  escort,  he 
had  time  to  reach  the  head*  quarters  of  the  Prussianst 
and  to  learn  from  their  impatient  commander,  that, 
without  knowing  the  numbers  of  the  French,  or  their 
plan  of  attack,  he  was  determined  to  accept  battle  on 
that  day,    and  on  the  ground  he  then  occupied. 
Lord  Wellington  had  no  controlling  power.     All  he 
could  do  was  to  lessen  the  pressure  on  his  allies,  by 
pushing,  as  much  as  possible,  such  part  of  the  French 
as  might  be  opposed  to  the  British.     This  interview 
took  place  between  one  .and  two  o'clock ;  and  his 
lordship,  returning  forthwith  to  Quatre  Bras,  found 
the  French  tirailleurs  already  in  possession  of  the 
wood,  which  skirted  and  commanded  the  road.    Im« 
mediate  orders  were  given  to  drive  them  out,  a  task 
which  devolved  on  3ie  Highlanders  arriving  from 
Brussels,  and  the  Guards  frons  Enghein,  each  after 
a  march  of  twenty-five  miles.    They  succeeded  in  BatUe  of 
expelling  the  French;  but  the  want  of  artillery  and^^'"*"** 
cavalry  (neither  of  which  came  up  till  late  at  night) 
prevented  them. from  pushing  forward  with  ettect. 
Fresh  bodies  of  die  French  were  now  seen  advancing; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  regiments  of  British  succes- 
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Cambimy  and  Peramie  s  on  dMit  oC  the  Piniaaiaiia  by  Rctmof 
an  ttnremitting  pursuit  of  the  eoeny.    On  one  oc*  ^^^yP^^ 
casion  (2d  JuTy,  near  Veraailles),  a  corpa  of  French  ^"^V"^^ 
cavalry  reasserted  their  daiai  to  fiune^  and  taught 
the  Prussians  the  haxard  of  a  precipitate  advance ; 
but  the  sacoeas  waa  partial,  the  evacuation  of  Paria 
unavoidable,  and  resbtance  hopeless;  now  that  al« 
most  all  Europe  was  pouring  her  armies  into  the 
French  territoiy.    Hence  the  second  treaty  of  Pa*  Nev.  20, 
ris  (see  the  Article^FaAMcs),  concluded  after  nany  ^^'^ 
vain  appeals  to  the  generosity  of  the  allies,  and  which 
burdened  France  with  contributiona  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  L.  30,000,000  Sterling,  ezduaive  of  the 
support  of  an  allied  army  on  her  frontier.    Thia  ar- 
my, amounting  at  firft  to  150,000  men,  waa  reduced 
in  1$17  to  120,000,  and  withdrawn  in  the  end  of 
1818 ;  since  which  all  baa  boone  the  aq^ect  of  tran* 
quillity  on  the  Continent. 

The  time  is  not  yet  arrived  for  viewmg,  with  tbe  Bdtekww 
calm  impartiality  of  history,  our  war  against  Bona-  ^  '^  ^^' 
parte ;  but  the  more  reflecting  part  of  our  countnr« 
men  can  hardly  fiul  te  regret  our  participating  in  the 
war  of  1 792.  Those  who  know  the  inofieosive  state 
of  the  French  nation  at  that  time,  their  general  widi 
for  peace,  and  the  reduced  condition  of  their  army, 
can  have  no  doubt  that  the  effbrta  which  aubae- 
quentljr  poured  forth  such  a  host  of  combatants,  ow- 
ed their  existence  to  the  threats  of  the  allied  pow- 
ers; without  these  the  Jacobina  would  not  have 
triumphed,  nor  would  a  military  adventurer,  like 
Bonaparte,  have  had  the  meana  of  acquiring  an  aa- 
cendancy.  Louis  XVL  might  have  been  brought  to 
the  scaffold,  and  republican  visions  have  prevaOed 
for  a  season,  but  the  eyes  of  the  people  would  have 
been  opened  to  the  blessings  of  a  constitutional  mo- 
narchy much  earlier  than  when  threatened  with  in* 
vasion,  and  obliged,  in  aelf-defence,  to  throw  undue 
power  into  the  hands  of  their  new  rulers.  The  first 
great  error,«-th'e  coalition  of  1792,-^ was  the  act  of 
Austria  and  Prussia ;  but  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Continental  war,  after  1795,  we  were  almost  the 
aole  cause.  Belgium  and  Holland  had,  it  is  true, 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  France,  and  to  recover 
them  waa  an  object  of  the  highest  interest;  but  in 
attempting  this,  our  ministers  made  no  adequate  al- 
lowance for  the  jealousies,  the  prejudices,  we  may 
add,  the  incapacity  of  the  governments  whose  aid 
waa  indispensable  to  success*  In  1803,  circumstan- 
ces had  become  extremely  embarrassing ;  France  was 
confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  Netherlanda  and^ 
Italy,  and  at  the  disposal  of  an  ambitioua  despot, 
who  studied  in  peace  only  the  means  of  farther  eo- 
croachment.  What  course  was  our  Government  to 
follow?  Were  they  to  continue  in  peace,  and  to 
trust  for  our  eventual  safety  to  the  progressive  ex- 
tension of  our  resources  and  the  improvement  of  our 
army ;  or  were  they  to  resort  to  immediate  war,  and 
present,  by  our  declared  hostility,  a  rallying  point 
to  other  powers?  An  experienced  gevemment  would 
have  preferred  the  former;  the  ministry  of  1803 
adopted  the  latter;  not  from  views  of  ambition, 
but  from  yielding  to  that  popular  impulse,  which 
it  would  not,  however,  have  been  impracticable  to 
guide  and  control.    Aa  to  the  course  of  the  war, 
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Bill,  and  a  plan  for  improving  the  regular  arroy,  by  Pkrliament- 
substituting  a  limited  for  an  unlimited  term  ot  ser-^  Prooetd- 
vice,  and  by  granting  a  small  increase  of  pay  after  i     '"^*L  j 
the  expiration  of  the  prescribed  term.     These  pro- ^^"^'^^''^ 
positions,  brought  forward  in  the  end  of  April,  and 
beginning  of    May,   were  warmly  opposed;   they 
passed,  however,  by  a  great  majority  in  both  Houses ; 
and  would,  doubtless,  have  conduced  materially  to 
the  improvement  of  our  army,  had  they  received  a 
fair  trial ;  but  the  succeeding  ministries  sought,  dur- 
ing the  whole  war,  to  procure  enlistments  for  life. 
In  France,  since  1817,  the  rule  is,  to  be  scrupulous 
about  the  character  of  recruits ;  to  give  little  or  no 
bounty,  but  to  limit  the  time  of  service,  and  to  in- 
crease the  pay  after  the  expiration  of  the  specified 
term.     The  same  principle,    differently  modified, 
prevails  in  Prussia  and  Austria. 

Of  the  budget,  the  most  remarkable  feature  was 
an  increase  of  the  property-tax,  from  6^  to  10  per 
cerU^f  the  odium  of  which  ministers  sought  to  lessen 
by  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Auditors,  to  exa- 
mine the  long' standing  arrears  in  public  accounts. 
In  regard  to  trade,  the  principles  of  this  ministry, 
though  little  understood,  and  even  disliked  by  the 
great  majority  of  merchants,  were  entitled  to  much 
attention,  lliey  attempted  to  introduce  into  our 
practical  policy  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Dr  Smith ; 
doctrines  which  Mr  Pitt  had  studied  in  his  early 
years,  but  to  which  circumstances  had  not  allowed 
him  to  give  an  extensive  application.  The  letter  of 
our  navigation  laws  forbids  all  intercourse  between 
our  colonics  and  other  countries ;  but  our  West  In- 
dia  colonies  are,  in  time  of  war,  so  dependent  on  the 
United  States  for  provisions,  that  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary with  the  island  governors  to  take  on  them* 
selves  the  responsibility  of  infringing  these  act8» 
and  to  obtain  regularly  a  bill  of  indemnity  from 
Parliament.  Mr  Fox  now  brought  in  a  bill  tern- 
ed  "  the  American  Intercourse  Act,*'  the  pur- 
port of  which  was,  to  authorize  the  governors  of  our 
colonies  to  do,  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  that 
which  they  had  hitherto  done  from  year  to  year,  and 
to  dispense  with  any  application  for  indemnity.  This 
bill,  moderate  and  politic  as  it  in  fact  was,  met  with 
keen  opposition  in  Parliament,  and  with  still  keener 
out  of  doors,  from  the  shipping  and  commercial  in- 
terests. It  passed  into  a  law ;  but  it  was  denounced 
as  a  glaring  infraction  of  our  navigation  code,  and 
contributed,  more  than  any  other  measure,  to  shake 
the  popularity  of  ministers. 

The  trial  of  Lord  Melville  before  the  HoMse  of  Trial  of 
Peers  began  on  29th  April  1806.     The  charges  Jj^'^  ^^'• 
against  him,  little  understood  by  the  public  at  large,     ^ 
related  to  an  infraction  of  his  official  duty,  not  as  a 
member  of  the  cabinet,  but  in  his  early  and  inferior 
station  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  These  charges  may 
be  comprised  under  the  following  heads :  That  he  had 
allowed  Mr.Trotter,his  paymaster,  to  take  the  tempor- 
ary use  and  profit  of  sums  of  money  lodged  in  the  Bank 
for  the  naval  expenditure ;  that  be  had  himself  par- 
ticipated in  such  profits ;  and,  finally,  that  be  had 
applied  certain  sums  of  public  money  to  bis  private 
use.    All  participation  in  the  speculations  or  profit 
of  his  paymaster  his  lordship  positively  denied,  but  he 
acknowledged  a  temporary  appropriation  of  the  sum 
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Home  Department.     One  of  their  first  measures  was  ParlUmenu 
a  prorogation  of  Parliament,  followed  by  a  dissolu-"^?^^ 
tion^  which  gave  them^  in  the  elections,  the  advan-  ,^^^Z^ 
tage  80  lately  enjoyed  by  their  predecessors,  with  ^p^  27. 
the  farther  advantage  of  an  alarm  strangely  excited 
in  the  public  mind  on  the  ground  of  Popery.     The 
new  Parliament  met  on  2^d  June,  and,  after  passing 
the  bills  requisite  for  the  army,  navy,  and  other  cur- 
rent business,  was  prorogued  on  14th  August. 

The  Session  of  1808  was  opened  on  31st  January  Session  of 
by  a  speech  of  uncommon  lengthy  which  enlarged  on  ^^^' 
the  Copenhagen  expedition  ;  our  relations  with  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Sweden ;  the  departure  of  the  royal 
family  of  Portugal  to  Brazil,  and  our  Orders  in 
Council  respecting  Neutrals.     The  chief  debates  of 
the  session  related  to  these  subjects.     The  Copen? 
hagen  expedition  was  much  canvassed,  as  unpro- 
voked by  Denmark,  and  incompatible  with  the  hon- 
our of  England.     Still  that  measure  received  the 
support  of  a  great  majority,  Mr  Ponsonby's  motion 
for  the  production  of  papers  relating  to  it  being  ne-  Feb.  3. 
gatived  by  S52  to  108,  and  a  similar  motion  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  105  to  48.     Even  a  motion  for  Feb.  11. 
preserving  the  Danish  fleet,  to  be  restored,  after  the 
war,  to  Denmark,  was  negatived  in  both  Houses. 

The  volunteer  sysiem  had,  since  ltt04,  been  greatly  Load  Mi- 
relaxed,  and  the  country  evidently  stood  in  need  ot^^ 
a  more  constant  and  efficient  force.    The  Grenville 
ministry,  adverse  to  the  Volunteer  System,  had  de- 
termined to  let  it  fall  into  disuse,  and  to  replace  it 
by  a  levy  of  200,000  men,  to  be  trained  to  act  not 
in  battalions  but  separately,  and  as  irregulars,  on  the 
principle  that  local  knowledge  was  the  chief  recom- 
mendation, and  a  continuance  of  previous  habits  the 
proper  exercise  of  such  a  force.     The  new  ministry,  AprU. 
however,  pursued  a  different  course,  and  passed  an 
act  for  a  local  miiitia ;  a  body  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  officers,  was  composed  of  the  lower 
orders,  pledged  to  regular  training  during  one  month 
in  the  year,  and  subjected  to  all  the  strictness  of 
military  discipline*    Such  of  the  volunteers  as  chose 
were  to  remain  embodied ;  the  total  of  the  local  mi- 
litia was  about  200,000,  and  the  mode  of  levy  was 
by  a  ballot  of  all  persons,  not  specially  exempted, 
between  the  age  of  18  and  Si. 

The  Orders  in  Council  were  frequently  discussed 
during  this  session,  but  they  were  as  yet  impeHectly 
understood  either  in  their  immediate  operation  or  in 
their  consequences.  Unfortunately  for  the  advo- 
cates of  moderation,  Bonaparte  now  lost  all  regard 
to  justice,  and  conimltted  the  most  lawless  u£  all  his 
acts — the  seizure  of  the  Spanish  crown.  Indigna- 
tion at  this  atrocity,  and  a  firm  determination  to  sup- 
port the  Spanish  cause,  were  manifested  by  men  of  all 
parties,  among  whom  were  remarkable,  as  habitual 
members  of  Opposition^  the  Duke  of  Norfolk'  and 
Mr  Sheridan;  the  latter  making,  on  this  occasioDi June  15. 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  speeches  of  his  latter  years. 

The  Session  of  1809  was  opened  on  iSth  January  Scadon  of 
by  a  speech  declaring  a  decided  determination  to  ad- 1^^* 
here  to  the  cause  of  the  Spaniards,  notwithstanding 
the  failure  of  the  campaign^  and  the  retreat  of  our 
army,  under  Sir  John  Moore.  The  intelligence  that 
arrived  soon  alter  the  death  of  that  commander,  drew 
from  the  house  a  unanimous  eulogy  of  his  character. 
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an  opinion  in  which  they  were  confirmed  by  the  lan«  Pariiament 
guage  of  the  Regent,  who  entered  on  his  functions,  *^  .''"^c^' 
by  declaring,  that  he  continued  ministers  in  office      "^ 
solely  from  a  feeling  of  filial  respect*    Among  the 
successive  topics  of  discussion   were    the  county 
meetings  of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  the  steps 
taken  by  Government  to  repress  them  ;'— an  act  to 
authorize  Government  to  send  English  militia  into 
Ireland,  and  Irish  militia  into  England ;  and,  finally, 
the  reappointment  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  his  office 
of  Commander>in-chief — a  step  which  excited  some 
surprise,  but  received  the  decided  support  of  Par« 
liament ;  a  motion  made  to  censure  it  being  negatived  June  c 
by  249  to  47.     But  the  most  anxious  topics  of  par- 
liamentary and  public  attention  were  the  distress  of 
trade  and  the  state  of  our  paper  currency.    Towards 
the  relief  of  the  former,  an  issue  of  exchequer  bills  ApriL 
was  authorized  under  certain  limitations;   and  to 
support  the  credit  of  the  latter,  a  law  was  passed,  July, 
which,  when  joined  to  former  enactments,  had  near- 
ly the  effiact  of  making  bank  notes  a  legal  tender. 

The  Session  opened  on  7th  January,  and  the  ear-Seanon  of 
ly  discussions  related  to  arrangements  for  the  royal  ^^^^ 
household,  and  to  a  motion  by  Mr  Brougham  to  ex« 
elude  the  droits  of  Admiralty  from  the  Civil  List. 
In  this  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  a  similar  fate  at-  ^ 

tended  a  motion  by  Lord  Morpeth,  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  admitting 
the  Catholics  to  political  rights.  The  next  mea- 
sures of  general  interest  were  two  acts  against 
Jf'ame^reaking,^i^-a  practice  which  the  Nottingham 
workmen,  pressed  by  the  loss  of  the  American  mar- 
ket, and  the  consequent  fall  of  wages,  had  carried 
to  an  alarming  length.  The  public  attention  was 
soon  after  engaged  by  ministerial  changes.  Mar- 
quis Wellesley  finding  himself  unable  to  lead  the 
Cabinet,  or  to  prevail  on  his  colleagues  to  ex-- 
tend  the  scale  of  our  operations  in  Spain,  resigned 
in  February  the  secretaryship  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
was  succe^ed  by  Lord  Castlereagh.  The  restric- 
tions on  the  power  of  the  Regent  now  drawing  to  a 
dose,  consistency  required  an  overture  for  the  ad- 
mission into  office  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition, 
intimate  as  they  had  been  in  former  years  with  bis 
Royal  Highness.  This  prompted  the  well  known 
letter  of  ISth  February  from  the  Prince  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  professing  a  wish  to  unite  with  the  present 
ministers  *'  some  of  those  persons  with  whom  the 
early  habits  of  his  public  life  had  been  formed."  The 
answer  of  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  explained  their 
reasons  for  declining  a  union  with  an  administration 
differing  so  much  from  them  in  the  most  important 
points  of  national  policy, — the  claims  of  the  Irish 
Catholics ;  the  Orders  in  Council;  and  the  over  issue 
of  bank  paper.  With  this  explanation  the-  corre* 
.spondence  closed,  and  the  ministry  proceeded  un-  May  ll. 
changed  until  the  assassination  of  Mr  Perceval;  when 
Lord  Liverpool  succeeded  to  the  first  station,  and 
was  directed  by  the  Prince  to  make  an  overture  to 
Marquis  Wellesley  and  Mr  Canning.  This  led  to 
nothing ;  and  a  motion  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  address  the  Regent,  '*  praying  him  to  ap-  May  21. 
point  an  efficient  administration,'*  was  carried  by  174 
a^inst  170.    This  unexpected  vote  necessiuted  a. 
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expensive  scale ;  wben,  on  18th  March,  after  a  long  Parriamcnt- 
and  animated  discussion,  the  question  of  continuing  ^^  Proceed- 
the  property'^ax,  modified  to  5  per  cent.^  was  decided  ^  _J^^^^^j 
against  them  by-a  majority  of  37 ;  there  being  238 1^^  ^(  ^^^^ 
against  201.    This  signal  and  unexpected  defeat  ne-  Property, 
cessitated  a  relinquishment  of  the  war  malt  duty.  Tax  BUI. 
and  a  general  reduction  of  expenditure,  which  we 
should  have  in  vain  expected  from  the  reason  or 
reflection  of  our  rulers. 

Another  measure  of  importance  was  ^he  regula^' 
tion,  afler  a  long  investigation,  of  the  civil  list,  on  a 
footing  which  was  adopted  as  a  standard  on  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  reign.  This  was  followed  by, 
acts  for  the  consolidation  of  the  ISnglish  and  Irish 
Exchequers ;  for  the  exemption  of  the  bank  from 
cash  payments  during  two  years ;  and,  finally,  by  an 
act  for  striking  off  a  new  silver  coinage.  Among 
the  minor  proceedings  of  the  session  was  a  grant  of 
L.  60,000  a  year  to  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  her 
Ikusband,  with  a  provision,  unfortunately  too  soon 
required,  of  L.  50,000  to  the  latter  in  the  event  of 
her  demise. 

A  general  want  of  work  and  reduction  of  wages  Seation  of 
continued  during  the  year,  subjecting  the  lowef  ^^^7* 
orders  to  great  distress,  and  exposing  them  to  the 
arts  of  designing  demagogues.    Large  assemblages, 
particularly  in  Spafields,    took  place  previous  to 
the  meeting  of  Parliament;  and,  on   the  day  of 
its  opening  (28lh  January)  the  Regent  was. insult- 
ed on  his  way  to  the  House.    A  secret  commit* 
tee  of  each   House  was  soon  after  appointed  to 
examine  papers  in  the  possession  of  Government, 
bearing  evidence  of  serious  projects  of  insurrec- 
tion, and  each  made   a  speedy  report,  declaring 
the  existence  of  very  dangerous  societiea.    There 
was,  in    these  reports,  a  strain  of  confident  al- 
legation, unaccompanied  by  specific  proof  or  tem- 
perate reasoning,  which  brought  to  recollection  the 
declamatory  state  papers  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  gave  the  reports  the  appearance  of  documents 
framed  to  disseminate  alarms,  and  justify  extreme 
measures.    They  engaged,  however,  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  House,  and  the  result  was  a  bill  for  SospeDsioii 
the  suspension  of  tiie  Habeas  Corpus  act  during  the  ^  ^  ^** 
current  session  of  Parliament, — a  measure  carried  ***•*  Corpuf 
in  the  Lords  by  1 50  to  35 ;  in  the  Commons  by  265 
to  103.     Towards  the  close  of  the  session,  a  second 
report  from  the  secret  committees  produced  an  act 
for  continumg  the  suspension  of  the  Habecu  Corpus 
to  1st  March  1818. 

The  continued  want  of  work,  and  distress  of  the  May  181 7. 
lower  orders,  led  to  an  act  for  authorizing  the  issue 
of  Exchequer  Bills  to  persons  finding  employment 
for  the  poor.  The  same  causes  inducing  the  public 
to  call  loudly  for  retrenchment ;  the  Opposition  took, 
on  25th  February,  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  a  motion  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  mustered  152  votes 
against  208.  As  an  offering  on  the  part  of  Govern* 
ment  to  the  prevailing  call^  an  act  was  passed  for 
abolishing  the  two  sinecure  offices  of  Justice  in 
Eyre. 

Mr  Abbot,  who  had  filled  the  office  of  Speaker.of 
the  House  since  1802,  finding  himself  incapable, 
from  continued  indisposition,  of  performing  its  ar- 
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was  less  cordial;  but  it  would  be  alfeogelher  erro*, 
■sous  to  iCOBBect  with  any  political  party,  whe- 
ther Catholic  or  Ptrotestanti  the  miserable  insur* 
rection  of  2Sd  July  1808.  A  plot  to  seize  Dublin, 
ahnost  as  extravagant  as  that  of  the  late  Cato  Street 
conspiracy  in  London,  was  framed  by  a  few  infa- 
tuated individuals;  and  in  the  tumult,  which  burst 
forth  with  great  violence,  but  feeble  means.  Lord 
Kilwarden,  the  Chief  Justice,  unhappily  lost  his  life. 
A  party  of  military  soon  dispersed  the  rabble,  and 
of  their  leaders^  most  of  whom  were  afterwards  ap- 
prehended and  executed,  the  only  one  entitled  to 
BoCice  wss  Emmett,  a  young  man,  whose  education 
and  talents  ought  to  have  placed  him  above  such 
desperate  attempts.  The  alarm  thus  excited,  en- 
gaged, some  time  after,  the  attention  of  Parliament, 
and  led  to  the  enactment  of  two  bills,  one  for  a  re-  Oeeember 
newed  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  in  Ire-^^^ 
land,  the  other  for  trying  rebels  by  martial  law. 

The  encouragement  so  generally  siven  to  the  volun- 
teer system  in  England  and  Scotland  was  not  extend- 
ed to  Ireland,  from  a  dread  of  embodying,  indiscrimi- 
nately, a  people  of  whom  so  great  a  proportion  were 
disaffected*  The  yeomanry,  however,  or  select  vo- 
lunteers of  Ireland,  were  very  numerous  (about 
80,000)  ;  and  had  been  highly  instrumental  in  put- 
ting down  the  unfortunate  uisurrection  of  1798.  In 
addition  to  these,  Ireland  required  a  large  body 
(50,000)  of  our  regulars  and  militia,  m  a  defence 
against  invasion,  a  guarantee  ef  public  tranquillity, 
and  a  check  on  illicit  distillation  and  smuggling.  The 
return  yielded  by  Ireland  in  the  shape  of  revenue  was 
small*  but  her  supply  of  recruits  to  our  anny  and 
navy  was  very  considerable. 

The  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  continued  Caifaolk 
in  1805,  a  year  remarkable  ss  the  first  in  whidi  the^^o'*^*^- 
Cathdic  question  was  submitted  to  Parliament*  It 
was  brought  forward  in  the  Commons  by  Mr  Fox, 
in  the  Peers  by  Lord  Grenville,  and  curiosity  was 
strongly  excited  in  regard  to  Mr  Pitt,  who  had  late- 
ly accepted  office  without  carrying  his  professed  ob- 
ject,—the  grant  of  political  privileges  to  the  Catho- 
lics. He,  however,  extricated  himself  with  address ; 
declaring,  that  if  his  vote  could  give  the  Catholics 
what  they  desired,  the}  should  not  long  want  it,  but 
that  at  present  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  against 
their  claims ;  as  was,  in  fact,  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  division  that  ensued,  and  wliich  exhibited  836 
votes  against  them,  and  only  124  in  their  favour* 
Next  3rear,  the  appointment  to  office  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville and  Mr  Fox  raised  high  the  hopes  of  the  Ca» 
tholics ;  but  the  known  repugnance  of  the  Sovereign 
to  their  claims  induced  these  ministers  to  dissuade 
a  direct  discussion  of  the  question  in  Parliameat ;  un- 
der an  assurance,  that  they  would  do  whatever  should 
be  otherwise  practicable  for  obtaining  the  removal  of 
disabilities.  Hence  the  bill  of  February  1807>  which 
caused  the  dismissal  of  the  Grenville  ministry,  and 
excited  such  a  ferment  in  England  against  the  Catho- 
lics, as  to  render  it  wholly  unadviai^le  to  bring  for- 
ward the  question  for  several  years. 

In  1 809,  the  Catholic  Committee  in  Dublin  held 
public  meeting,  but  confined  •themselves  to  prepar- 
ing a  new  petition  to  Parliament.  Next  year  they 
went  much  farther,  and  sought  to  assume  an  impos- 
ing attitude ;  proposing  that  ten  persons  should  be 
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the  poverty  and  wreCchedneas  of  the  lower  orders, 
the  want  of  mercantile  capital,  and  of  manufactur- 
ing towns.  These  are  the  features  which  strike 
the  traveller  in  Brittany,  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  in  great  pait  of  Italy«-counUies  long  govern* 
ed  with  the  same  inattention  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  as  Ireland.  In  them,  however,  the  reli* 
gion  of  the  inhabitants  is  that  of  the  government ; 
their  pastors  insulcate  loyalty,  and  derive  their  sup- 
port from  the  state ;  while,  in  Ireland,  to  all  other 
causes  of  backwardness^  has  been  added  that  of  in* 
cessant  jealousy  between  the  government  and  the 
spiritual  guides  of  the  minority  of  the  peonle.  Hence 
a  general  and  hereditary  discontent,  ana  a  no  less 
general  ignorance,  the  result  of  the  want  of  all  kind, 
ly  intervention  from  government  in  regard  to  educa* 
tion.  But  the  discussion  of  this  painfully  interest- 
ing topic,  will  find  a  more  fitting  place  in.  the  article 
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in  1770,  and  again  in  1790,  gave  a  proof  to  the  worlcF, 
that  their  existence  as  a  people,  and  their  national 
feelings,  had  survived  those  destructive  revolutions  - 
which  were  supposed  to  have  overwhelmed  them.  ^ 
When  the  political  enthusiasm^  created  by  the  French 
Revolution,  made  the  most  gigantic  plans  of  politi- 
cal  change  appear  easy*  the  emancipation  of  this  long 
neglectea  country  from  the  Turkish  yoke  was  looked 
to  as  one  of  the  most  certain  and  gratifying  triumphs 
of  Che  new  principles.  Before  the  interest  arising 
from  this  state  of  things  had  expired,  circumstances 
of  a  diffisrent  kind  directed  pubhc  attention  more  im- 
mediately to  Greece.  The  host  of  English  travel* 
lers  who  had  been  accustomed  to  roam  over  the  Con- 
tinent, shut  out  from  their  usual  routes  by  an  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  events,  were  forced  into  lesa 
frequented  tracts,  and  numbers  of  them  visited 
Greece.  By  these,  and  by  a  few  individuals  from 
other  parts  of  Europe,  a  great  part  of  the  country  has 
been  explored,  and  a  vast  mass  of  information  given 
to  the  public.  Its  topography  and  statistics  are  now 
better  known  than  those  of  many  of  the  nearer  and 
more  accessible  parts  of  Europe.  The  revolutionary 
schemes,  though  not  forgotten,  have  lost  their  im- 

Krtance ;  but  the  classical  interest  of  the  country 
s  been  augmented  tenfold,  by  vivid  descriptions  of 
its  monuments  and  its  scenery,  which  have  rendered 
many  of  the  great  events  in  its  history  familiar,  as  it 
were,  to  the  eye.  It  is  now  founds  that  Greece  may 
be  visited  with  as  much  ease '  and  security  as  Italy, 
or  any  other  country  in  the  south  of  Europe;  that 
the  modem  Greeks,  instead  of  being  the  mixed  pro- 
geny of  obscure  and  barbarous  tribes^  possess  a  re- 
apectable  degree  of  civilization,  and  great  capacities 
of  improvement ;  that  they  have  presefved  the  fea- 
tures and  national  character  of  their  ancestors  with 
surprising  distinctness ;  and  that  flheir  dialect  does 
not  deviate  much  farther  fHlpnthe  language  of  Plato  • 
and  Demosthenes,  than  that  of  Chaucer  does  from 
the  English  of  the  present  day*    Independently,  too^ 
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Othrys,  a  little  &rther  nortb,  may  be 
a  subordinate  chain  to  JEta*  Mount  Olympus  is^ 
separated  only  by  a,  narrow  rarine  from  Ossa  and 
Pelion,  which  enclose  Th^sahy  on'  the  east.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  central  chain^  the  whole 
country  to  the  Ionian  Sea»  northwsrd  of  the  Gulf  of 
Arta,  is  covered  by  a  series  of  ridges^  not  running 
off  laterally,  but  dispose  in  lines  nearly  parallel  to 
the  central  chain,  and  separated  by  deep  yallies. 
One  of  these  ridges,  nearest  the  coast,  and  terml* 
nating  in  a  promontory,  in  latitude  40^  80^  was 
known  anciently  by  the  name  of  Actoceraunusi 
another  farther  north,  and  more  inland,  was  Mount 
Tomarus.  A  long  and  narrow  ridge  occupies  the 
Island  of  Euboea,  and  is  evidently  continued  in  the 
outermost  chain  of  islands  included  under  the  name 
of  the  Cyclades.  Another  chain  of  these  i^ods 
may  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the  great 
central  ridge  from  tlie  promontory  of  Sunium  or. 
Colonna. 

The  mountains  in  the  Morea  or  Peloponnesus, 
which  are  as  numerous  as  in  the  north  of  Greece, 
present  rather  a  singular  configuration*  A  long 
ridge,  bent  into  a  circular  form,  encloses  the  cen- 
tral plateau  or  basin  of  Arcadia,  and  fire  spurs,  or 
subordinate  ridges,  run  off  from  tlie  di^rent  sides 
of  this  circular  chain  to  the  five  prominent  points 
of  the  peninsula. 

The  elevation  of  some  of  the  Grecian  mountains  fikvstioii  of 
has  been  estimated  but  not  accurately  measured*^^'^*^'' 
Mount  Orbelus,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  coun* 
try,  has  its  summit  covered  with  snow  all  the  year,* 
and  must  therefore  exceed  8200  feet  in  height,  but 
none  of  the  other  mountains  seem  to  reach  the 
circle  of  perpetual  congehition*  The  elevation  of 
the  great  central  chain  of  Plndus,  is  loosely  esti- 
mated by  Dr  Holland  at  7000  feeLf  That  of 
Olympus,  one  of  the  lofliest  summits  in  Greece,  was 
computed  by  the  ancient  philosopher  Xenagoras  to 
be  ten  stadia  and  a  plethrum,  an  elevation  not  ma« 
terially  different  from  that  of  1017  toises,  or  6500 
feet,  assigned  to  it  by  Bernouilii.  The  famed  Parw 
nassus  seems  to  be  considered  by  Dr  Clarke  and  Dr 
HoUand  as  rising  above  most  of  the  other  Greciaa 
mountains ;  but  as  its  summit  is  destitute  of  snow 
during  a  part  of  the  year,  its  height  cannot  exceed 
9500  feet,  and  is  probably  much  less.  This  moun- 
tain is  still  called  Parnassu  by  the  peasants  residing 
on  it,  but  in  the  low  country  of  Livadia,  it  bears  the 
name  of  Lakura.  %  The  celebrated  Athos,  which  i$ 
now  the  seat  of  twenty-two  monasteries,  rises  to  the 
height  of  713  toises,  or  4350  feet.  (Walpole,  p.  204.) 
Several  of  the  Albanian  mountains  are  estimated  by 
Dr  iloUand  to  be  from  SOOO  to  4000  feet  h^h. 


td  other  parU  qfthe  Ottoman  Empire.    By  F.  C.  Pouqoeville,  M.  D. 

Minta,  Thissaly,  Macedonia^  Sec.  during  181S  and  1818.    By  Hebiy 

nd  Asiatic  Turkeyt  edited  by  the  Reverend  Robert  Walpole,  A.  M. 
dition.  8to.  1818.    Vol.  VII.  p.  S60 ;  HoUand's  Travel,  p.  894. 
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face admits  of  it  are  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs.  Greece. 
Some  of  the  ancients  believed  that  this  defile  was 
formed  by  an  earthquake.  Were  any  natural  con<» 
vulsion  to  close  it  up^  Thessaly  would  again  be  con- 
verted into  a  lake ;  and  Xerxes,  when  he  invaded 
Greece,  threatened  the  Thessalians  with  this  cata^ 
strophe^  if  they  opposed  him.  The  rocks  o£  Me- 
teors, at  the  upper  side  of  the  Thessalian  plain,  are 
objects  of  a  very  remarkable  kind.  They  rise  from 
the  level  surface  of  the  country  near  the  Peneus,  and 
cover  a  triangular  space  of  two  miles  each  way. 
They  consist  of  a  great  collection  of  lofty  rocks,  in 
the  various  shapes  of  cones,  pillars,  rhomboids,  and 
irregular  masses,  all  standing  detached  from  one 
another,  with  faces  generally  as  perpendicular  as  a 
wall.  Their  height  varies  from  one  to  three  or  four 
hundred  feet,  and  the  deep  winding  intervals  be- 
tween them  are  filled  with  trees  and  brushwood. 
On  the  summits  of  some  of  these  rocks  mona- 
steries are  suspended  in  mid  air,  as  it  were,  on 
the  tops  of  very  tall  piUars.  Some  of  the  monasteries 
occupy  the  whole  surface  of  the  rock  they  rest  on, 
and  persons  ascending  to  them  are  swung  in  a  bas- 
ket or  net,  and  dragged  up  by  a  rope  passing  over  a 
pulley..  The  rocks  are  composed  of  a  conglomerate, 
consisting  of  fragments  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other 
primitive  substances,  disposed  in  horizontal  strata. 
The  narrow  district  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mounts 
Ossa  and  Pelion  is  the  ancient  Magnesia,  and  is 
now  called  Zagora.  At  the  south  extremity  of 
Thessaly  lies  the  famed  pass  of  Thermopylae,  which 
is  merely  the  narrow  space  between  the  flank  oi 
Mount  GEta  and  the  sea.  The  part  of  this  space 
nearest  the  sea  is  occupied  by  a  marsh;  between 
which  and  the  cliffs  the  breadth  of  firm  land  is  still 
about  sixty  paces,  as  stated  by  Livy.  The  hot 
.  springs  mentioned  by  Herodotus ;  the  remains  of  the 
wall  built  by  the  Phoceans,  and  a  tumulus,  believed 
with  good  reason  to  be  that  of  the  Spartan^,  are  all 
yet  to  be  seen.  The  length  of  the  pass  is  about  five 
miles.  The  country  of  rhods,  which  lies  immedi- 
ately south  of  the  pass,  is  one  of  the  most  rugged  in 
Greece,  being  occupied  almost  entirely  by  the 
branches  and  declivities  of  Mounts  (Eta,  Parnassus, 
and  Helicon.  Boeotia  is  a  large  circular  valley,  en- 
closed by  Parnassus  on  the  west.  Helicon  on  the 
south,  Citheeron  on  the  east,  and  a  range  of  high 
lands  on  the  north.  A  low  ridge  running  north  and 
south  divides  it  in  two.  The  hdce  Copais,  which  oc- 
cupies the  bottom  of  the  western  and  larger  division, 
and  receives  all  its  rivers,  sends  off  its  waters  by 
subterraneous  passages  to  the  sea  on  the  north-east. 
In  summer  this  lake  has  the  appearance  of  a  green 
meadow  covered  with  reeds.  Bceoda  has  more  than 
once  been  inundated  by  obstructions  in  these  sub- 
terraneous channels.  The  country  is  very  fertile ; 
but  is  higher  and  colder  than  Attica.  It  is  often  co- 
vered with  thick  fogs,  as  described  by  the  ancients ; 
and,  froni  the  abundance  of  its  marshes,  is  very  sub- 
ject to  malaria.  Attica,  which  adjoins  to  Bceotia  on 
the  east,  is  comparatively  arid  and  barren,  hilly 
rather  than  mountainous,  but  distinguished  pecu- 
liarly by  the  dryness  and  elasticitv  of  its  atmosphere, 
and  the  beauty  and  serenity  oi  its  climate.  The 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  connects  Attica  with  the 
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and  those  of  ^Spain  and  Italy,  yet  the  fiict  of  cotton  Crcc«t. 
being  succesanilly  cuhivated,  mi  a  large  scale,  in  ^^^V*^ 
Macedonia,  as  far  north  as  the  latitude  c^  Rome  and 
Valadolid,  where  it  does  not  succeed  in  the  two  last 
countries,  is  a  proof  that  the  summer  temperature  in 
Greece  is  higher  than  either  in  Spain  or  Italy.  The 
coldest  weaSier  in  all  parts  of  Greece  is  acomi- 
panied  with  a  north-east  wind.  The  north  and 
nortluwest  winds  are  distinguished  by  their  serenity 
and  dryness.  The  aephyr  or  west  wind  is  fiun«i  for 
its  bahny  softness ;  •  the  south-east,  south,  and  south- 
west winds  are  all  humid,  and  the  east  wind  still 
retains  the  diaraeter  of  a  morning  breeze,  as  de- 
scribed by  Aristotle.  The  sirocco  is  felt  in  Greece. 
It  blows  Irom  the  south-east,  and  produces  its  usual 
eflTects  on  the  human  constitution,— a  sense  of  op- 
pression, a  dull  headach,  with  lassitude  and  unea- 
siness in  the  limbs.  Earthquakes  are  very  fre- 
quent in  Greece,  but  they  are  seldom  very  destruc* 
tive.  • 

Modem  travellers  afford  us  but  scanty  information  Metals, 
respecting  the  mines  of  Greece ;  but,  from  its  geo- 
logical structure,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  like 
Italy,  rather  poor  in  metals.  The  working  of  the 
veins  which  do  exist  is  neglected  by  the  Turks, 
from  want  of  skill,  or  abandoned  in  consequence  of 
the  oppressive  exactions  of  the  government.  It  is 
chiefly  on  the  east  side  of  Greece,  where  the  older 
rocks  protrude  through  the  superincumbent  lime- 
stone, Uiat  metalliferous  veins  have  been  found.  The 
silver  mines  of  Laurium,  in  Attica,  which  were  ex- 
tensive enough  to  employ  10,000  slaves,  and  sup- 
ported the  Athenian  navy  at  one  period,  are  now 
entirely  abandoned.  Copper  also  was  anciently 
found  in  Attica.  Ores  of  iron,  gold,  silver,  lead,  or 
alum,  were  wrought  in  Eubcea  and  in  Melos,  Naxos, 
Siphnus,  and  others  of  the  Cvclades.  The  gold  and 
silver  mines  of  Macedonia  yielded  Philip  1000  talents 
a-year.  At  Nisvoro,  in  this  country,  there  is  still 
worked  a  silver  mine,  which  afforcis  a  scanty  pro- 
duce of  from  50  to  400  okes  t  of  silver,  and  4000  or 
5000  okes  of  lead  annually.  Marbles  of  many  va- 
rieties are  abundant  in  Greece.  Those  of  Paros  and 
Mount  Pentelicus,  which  are  both  highly  crystalline, 
were  employed  in  the  finest  works  of  sculpture  and 
architecture.  At  Selenitca,  in  North  Albania,  there  is 
a  very  extensive  mine  of  asphaltum,  or  compact  mi- 
neral pitch.  The  bed,  70  or  8U  feet  thick,  and  near 
the  surface,  is  supposed  to  extend  over  a  span  of  four 
miles  in  circumference.  Carburetted  hydrogen  gas 
issues  from  several  crevices  of  the  ground  near 
it,  and  inflames  spontaneously, — a  phenomenon  dis- 
tinctly alluded  to  by  ancient  authors,  and  connected 
in  this  and  other  instances  with  the  superstitions  of 
the  Greek  mythology.  % 


^obhouse,  Let  xxiv. ;  Pouqueville,  p.  29*  Chap.  xv. ;  Clarke,  VI.  5H5  ; 


s  avoirdupois;  Dr  Holland  says  2 J  ;  but  Beaujour,  the  best  authority 
ual  to  40  Paris  ounces,  which  are  equal  to  43.3  English  ounces.  The 
kes=121  pounds.    The  kilo,  or  quilot  of  com,  is  22  okes,  or  &i  pounds. 

lition,  1791,  H-  424i  V.  34;  Holland,  4l6,  518;  Walpole,  228;  CUrke 
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The  most  eemmoti  crops  are  wheat,  harleyj  maiscj    Gwsee. 
and  rye;  besides  these,  oaU  in  very  small  quantity^  ^"^^^^ 
rice  in  marshy  q>ot8,   millet,  pease,  beans,  tares, 
sesamum,  and  anise,  with  cotton  and  tobacco.     Tur- 
nips, if  raised  at  all,  are  confined  to  gardens,  and 
potatoes  seem  to  be  entirely  unknown.     The  corn, 
sown  in  November  or  February,  is  high  in  tbe 
beginning  ofMarch,andis  cut  in  May.  It  is  sometimes 
sown  as  late  as  April,and  reaped  in  two  months.  After 
a  crop  of  barley,  cotton  is  sometimes  sown  and  reaped 
the  same  season.    The  soil  of  Attica  is  too  light  for 
wheat ;  and  hence  barley,  as  in  anci^it  times,  is  still 
the  pre  vailing  crop.  In  the  Ionian  isles,  and  probably 
in  the  moister  parts  of  Greece,  wheat  is  protected 
from  the  effects  of  heavy  dews,  ^  by  two  persons 
dragging  a  long  rope  over  the  field,  so  as  to  shake 
the  hudks.     In  the  rich  soils  of  Macedon,  to  save 
the  wheat  from  being  injured  by  superabundant 
nouriahment,  it  is  usual  to  let  it  be  eaten  by  sheep 
early  iti  the  season,  a  practice  fiuniliar  to  the  ancient 
Greeks.     Notwithstanding  the  wretched  system  of 
culture,  the  produce  is  large.     The  most  fertile 
parts  are  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  Beeotia,  Sicyon, 
AsgoB,   Messenia,  Arcadia,   and   Maioedonia.     The 
soil  of  the  latter,  in  the  opinion  oi'^  Beaujour,  is  su- 
petrior  even  to  that  of  Sicily.     An  arpent  *  of  this 
soil  nsaaliy  produces  Ihwa  25  to  SO  quintals  (hon* 
drad  weighUs)  of  wheat.     In  the  Arcadian  plains 
wheat  of  several  kinds  yirids  18  for  1 ;  in  thoae  of 
Argos  10  for  1 ;  in  Eleusis,  the  primitive  seat  of 
agncahure,  and  in  Thesssly,  IS  for  1.    The  pro-* 
diace  of  good  soils,  generally  in  favourable  seasons, 
is  estimated  by  Mr  Hawkins  at  10  or  18  for  1  ;  and 
of  the  best  sous,  in  very  fiivourable  seasons,  at  fi;om 
15  to  18  for  1.     If  thcM  estimates  are  well  found* 
ed,  considering  the  rude  system  of  cultivation,  tbey 
are  proofs  of  a  very  great  degree  of  fertiliW.     In 
England,  the  average  return  firom  the  seed,  not-> 
•witibstanding  its  highly  improved  agriculture,  is  be* 
lieved  not  to  exceed  Qiot  1.     The  very  best  soils 
jrield  from  6  to  7  quarters  of  wheat  per  acre,  weigh* 
mg  from  84  to  2S  hundred  weight ;  but  from  ordi* 
nary  soils,  the  average  produce  per  acre  is  only 
about  20  or  81  bushels,  weighing  from   10  to  II 
hundred  wdght    Greece  exports  com  largely,  both 
to  Constantinople  and  the  western  parts  af£urope.t 

Greece,  abounding  in  mountains  covered  with  Patture. 
herbage,  is  eminently  a  pastoral  country;  and  the 
management  of  sheep  is  better  understood  than  the 
other  brandies  of  rural  economy.  The  modem 
breeds,  however,  have  declined  much  from  the 
ancient  in  bean^  and  value.  The  flesh  is  but  indiffer- 
ent, the  wool  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  weight  of 
the  sheep  is  only  from  SO  to  50  pounds.  The  flocks 
of  Arcsctia  and  livadia,  especially  those  which  feed 
upon  Parnassus,  are  considered  superior  to  the 
others.  A  blaek-woolled  breed  is  very  common. 
In  Greece,  as  in  Spain,  die  flocks  migrate  from  the 


\  English  acre.    (Mentelle  et  Malta  Brun,  M^roL  Tab.  14.) 
mile,  p.  45,  Chap.  xviL ;  Walpoie,  p.  60,  890, 886, 16Q,  146;  Holland, 
138, 135,  £27,  S54 ;  Eton's  Survey,  p.  880 ;  Williams,  II.  p.  054,  411 ; 
»,  II.  81 ;  Whelsr  (Ed.  ]6B8)^  p.  Mf> ;  TnneU  ot  Anech.  Chap^  lix. 
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atteriy  the  Morca  and  the  lonkii  ule^  tliou^  believed  not     Gnect. 

juMitity  to  be  indigeDOUs  in  these  countries.     It  is  found  in^^"^^#^*^ 

ed   by  the  greeleet  perfection  along  the  aouthem  shores  of 

00>000  the  Corinthian  Gulf^  on  some  points  of  the  opposite 

XK)  pi-  coast,  and  in  Cephalonia,  Ithara,  and  Zante.     Beau* 

ti vated  jour  thinks  it  was  brought  from  Naxos  about  1 580  ; 

unilies.  and  it  must  therefore  have  been  unknown  to  the 

•rted  to  ancients  on  ihe  continent.     It  succeeds  best  in  plains 

annual  near  the  sea,  with  a  western  exposure,  and  prefers  a 

y  from  dry  light  strong  soil.     The  mean  annual  produce  of 

lolland,  the  Morea  is  estimated  at  10,000,000  pounds,  of 

•  which  8,000»000  are  exported  to  the  western  parts 

e  gene*  of  Europe,  chiefly  to  Britain.    They  are  sold  at  80 

d  as  in  piastres  the  thousand  pounds,  including  duties  and 

equires  expences,  which  add  60  or  70  per  cent,  to  the  first 

1  expo-  cost.   Patrass  is  the  centre  of  this  trade.   (Beaujour, 

1,  moiat  Let.  viii.) 

es  fruit  Madder  grows  wild  in  abundance,  but  is  an  object    Maddtr. 

out  the  of  cultivation  in  the  moist  plains  of  Bceotia,  where 

I  so  du*  1200  sacks  (of  275  lbs.  eaca)  are  raised,  of  which 

^lieved  700  are  consumed  in  Greece  in  dyeing  spun  cotton, 

rdinaiy  and  the  other  500  are  exported.     The  produce  of 

Pwhid^  vermilion  from  the  Kermes  insect  is  considerable, 

sars   10  The  canton  of  Livadia  furnishes  6000  okes,  and  the 

t  6  or  8  Morea  22,000  dees,  valued  from  6  to  8  piastres  the 

tduce  is  oke.     A  part  is  exported.  § 

'  of  this  The  mulberry  tree  is  becoming  an  object  of  in-      silk. 

are  ex-  creasing  importance  in  Greece,  and  the  produce  of 

t  times,  silk  is  considerable.     The  districts  that  take  the 

was  in-  lead  in  this  branch  of  industry  are  Elis,  Thessaly,  and 

is;  and  Magnesia,  now  2^agora.   It  is  chiefly  conducted  by  the 

otection  women.     The  annual  produce  of  the  Morea  in  silk  is 

I  of  Ce-  about7%000  okes; thatofZagora 25,000 okes;  which 

i,  yields  sells  at  15  or  18  fnastres  the  oke.  A  part  of  the  silk 

he  pro-  of  Thessaly  is  sent  across  the  mountains  to  Albania- 1| 

own.  If  The  management  of  bees  is  an  object  of  consider-     Honey, 

that  the  able  attention.     This  branch  of  industry  is  even  so 

the  sea,  fiur  iavoured  by  the  Turks,  that  hives,  under  a  regu- 

interior  lation  of  Soliman  II.  are  not  seixable  in  pmnent 

{ coast  t  of  taxes.   Honey  is  abundant  in  every  part  of  Greece 

Attica,  and  Albania,  but  that  of  Mount  Hymettus  still 

xicts  of  maintains  its  ancient  pre-eminence.  It  is  remarkably 

it  which  transparent,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Beaujour,   is 

of  rural  superior  to  the  best  honey  in  France.     There  are 

ne  vine-  about  8000  hives  on  this  mountain,  and  12,000  in 

th  much  the  whole  of  Attica,  which  yield  360,000  pounds  of 

les.     In  honey,  and  24,000  pounds  of  wax.  About  one-tenth 

sin  and  is  consumed  within  the  country ;  the  rest  is  export- 

irsbness.  ed.     The  honey  sells  at  8  or  10  paraa  the  pound ; 

[orea,  in  the  wax  at  a  piastre.     The  produce  of  the  Morea  in 

les  each,  honey,  judging  from  Pouqueville's  table,  does  not 

I  are  not  much  exce^  one-half  of  that  of  Attica.  IT 

produce  The  fruit  trees  which  grow  in  the  fields  or  gardens  Pnnt  Titc^ 

of  Greece,  besides  the  vine  and  the  olive,  are  the  al- 

n  grape,  mond,  pomegTanate,  orange,  lemon,  citron,  banana, 

niliar  to  fig,  with  the  peach,  apricot,  quince,  plum,  and  others 


lund  avoirdupois  as  100  to  92. 

Trav.  of  Anach.  Chap.  lix. ;  Theqihr.  Hisi.  Plami.  VI. 
)hottfle,  91 ;  PouquevUle,  462 ;   Trav.  of  Anach.  Chap.  lix. 
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well  madey  Moording:  1 
flmbrofdcred.  The  G 
peeuliar  process,  and 
of  puBting  in  wax,  i 
heat,  which  has  heen 
the  same  with  the  and 
fabrication  of  images 
brandi  of  manufiMTlnre 
call  J  from  a  model  or 
down  from  father  to  8<i 
imiibrmity  of  featmre  i 
of  Janina,  and  other  pi 
of  various  kinds ;  and 
na,  and  Salonica,  have 
tion  of  Turkey  leather, 
the  art  of  dyeing  is  p 
much  skill ;  and  in  pai 
fast  red  colour*  to  coti 
Greeks  of  Thessalj,  t 
France  and  England. 
Greece  are  chiefly  of  a 
sumption ;  bat  they  em 
finer  description  for  ex| 
very  delicate  net-work, 
by  Beaujour  to  be  the  » 
ctent  gauze  of  Cos,  or  cl 
ter  was  mam  of  Unen. 
annually  exported  fron 
Turkey.  Shawls  for  tu 
and  various  silk  and  co 
navos,  in  Thessaly,  at 
other  places.  The  csrp 
rior  to  those  of  Smymi 
equal  m  quality,  and  an 
of  Europe.  OfwooUens, 
consist  ofoQarse&hricB,  c 
by  Ibe  peaaantry,  and  c£ 
de  in  nnivenal  use  mno\ 
in  great  demand  among  t 
Tl^se  are  chiefly  made 
e^her  mhsbiteRts  of  the  i 
nia,  Thessshf,  andMact 
manufacture  wli^ch  pro! 
number  <^  hands,  is  the 
ton  yam.  In  Thesssly  a 
or  6,500,000  pounds  oj 
The  large  village  of  A 
the  defile  of  Tempe,  ooi 
entirdy  supported  by  th 
the  most  considerable  b 
vos,  Larisea,  Pharsslus, 
dedirities  of  Ossa  and  1 
proportion  is  sent  to  Gc 
nnfiKtures  of  Greece  ar 
labour,  without  combin 
madunery ;  and,  oonsid 
labour  under  from  thes 
matter  of  surpiise  that  i 
most  industrious  piovhu 
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Albiiiia*  the  Moieig  Attica^  and  Liimdia.  The  Greets 
western  part  of  Bosoda,  with  Phocii^  Locris,  XJuAlk,  *<^^v^^ 
'  and  Acamania,  are  totally  destitute  of  manufactnses.* 
Physic  is  practised  partly  by  Greeks  who  l»ve 
received  some  education  in  Italy,  and  partly  by 
Italians.  Many  of  them,  however,  have  received 
no  education  at  all,  but  are  adventurer^,  who, 
having  failed  in  trade,  put  on  the  Frank  habit, 
which  all  the  physicians  wear,  and  commence 
practitioners.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  es(- 
tremely  ignorant  and  prejudiced ;  and  their  practice 
is  limited  to  the  use  of  bleeding,  and  a  very  few  re« 
medies :  if  the  disease  does  not  yield  to  the^e,  the  pa- 
pas is  called  in,  and  recourse  is  had  to  exorcism.  Sur- 
Sry  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Albanians,  who 
ve  skill  enough  to  reduce  fractures  and  disloca- 
tions, but  never  atten^  amputations,  or  other  ope- 
rations of  any  difficulty,  t 

Greece,  deeply  indented  on  three  sides  by  arms  of  Commefce. 
the  sea,  encircled  by  numerous  islands,  and  having 
its  inland  communications  obstructed  by  mountains, 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  become  a  commercial  coui^- 
try ;  and»  from  various  causes,  its  foreign  trade  has 
suffered  less  from  the  wretched  policy  of  its  govern- 
ment than  either  its  agricul^e  or  manumctui^. 
The  foreign  merchant  uways  aswimes,  in  a  certain 
di^gree,  t&duuracterof  adtixenof  the  world:  Ha- 
ving his  capital  scattered  over  many  countries,  only 
a  small  part  is  within  the  grasp  of  tyrannical  rulers 
at  one  spot ;  and,  when  oppressed  or  disturbed,-  he 
can,  wiui  sreater  ease  than  any  other  person,  trans- 
fer his  weuth  and  industry  to  some  other  place  where 
they  will  be  more  secure.  Originally,  the  commerce 
of  Greece  was  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  foreign* 
ers,  whom  the  Turkish  government  found  itself  com- 
pelled to  treat  with  some  degree  of  respect ;  and  the 
Grreeks,  who  have  latterly  engaged  in  it,  partly  by 
procuring  protections  from  flmign  powers,  and 
partly  from  the  force  of  custom,  have  insensibly  ac- 
quired a  share  of  the  consideration  and  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  Wh«t 
contributes  perhaps  still  moae  to  their  security  is, 
that  they  are  exempted  from  any  immediate  collision 
of  interest  with  the  Turks,  who,  from  the  aversion 
to  foreigners,  arising  out  of  their  religious  bigQtr}% 
almost  entirely  abandon  commercial  pursuits.  Theon- 
Iv  exception  to  this  is,  that  the  Beys  and  Pachas,  with 
the  usual  short>sighted  cupidity  of  despotic  power, 
have  monopoUsed  in  many  cases  the  sale  of  the  most 
considerable  articles  of  export,  such  as  com  and  oil 
(Holland,  84,  328),  and  they  have  of  course  greatly 
cramped  the  growth  of  these  branches  of  trade 
The  Greeks  are  gifted  in  a  peculiar  degree  with 
the  practical  sagacity  and  addras  required  for  oonr 
ducting  mercantile  transactions;  and  finding  the 
paths  to  distinction,  and  the  pursuit  of  nation^  ob- 
jects, closed  sgainst  them,  their  activity  and  enter- 
prise flow  more  abundantly  into  the  channel  of 
The  ruin  brought  upon  many  foreign 
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importa,  and  tke  odi 
Italum  ecBDnieroe,  wb 
Gmnaii,  is  carried  oi 
hom  and  Venice, 
araw,  gUat,  paper^  si] 
pdUy ;  France,  wool 
coffee,  and  indigo; 
and  England,  wool] 
trronglit  and  iiuwroi 
lery,  and  colonial  pi 
xxUL)  Except  Roim 
make  a  part  of  tlieir 
long  wars^  however,  i 
diange  in  the  diatribi 
eatablishnients  of  Bri 
'  iilands  mnat  hsTe  i 
what  was  formeiij  in 
Haliana. 
CotiMi.  Cotton,  aooording  t 

the  staple  exports  of 
trade  in  this  article  is 
an  arerage  of  the  ten 
trict  of  Seres  in  Mace< 
aiTe  cotton  plantatioT 
M,000  bales,   or   5,0^ 
of  which  three-fifVhs  ' 
varied  from  80  to  l6c 
aboat  a  piastre.     But 
iVom    Salonica    amou 
11,000,000  okes^  and 
85,  and  even  90  paras 
ift  two  jnastres  the  okc 
Hfladb,  according  to 
1^00,  of  two  cargoes, 
have  increased  from  i 
esCtmated  at  600,000 
were  riliipped  from  Sa 
quantities  of  cotton  are 
in  Thessaly  ;  and  tho 
these  18  consained  with 
ported  by  the  ports  ^ 
aiaoby  Butrinto  and 
exportation  of  these  c 
that  of  the  Morea,  or 
a  loose  estimate  of  the 
Greece ;  which  would 
12,872^000  okes,  or  85 
neariy  equal  to  what 
States  in  1805.     The 
1  {  piastre  the  cAce,  w< 
or  about  L.1,200^000  $ 
Is.  Id.  the  value  giver 
most  of  the  statement 
of  the  Continent,  howi 
Aon  of  West  Indian  i 
hxve  produced  a  great 
trade.* 
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The  trade  in  lobaooo>  of  which  Siloniea  is  tlao 
the  chief  seat,  seema  to  have  latterly  dechned. 
BcAojour  estimates  the  annual  expert  of  this  artide, 
between  1787  and  1797,  aC  60,000  bales,  which 
went  chiefly  to  Egypt,  Barbary,  Italy,  and  Germa- 
ny;  but  Dr  Holland,  who  travelled  in  1818,  esti* 
mates  it  only  at  80,000  bales,  or  5,000,000  of  okes. 
The  Morea,  and  the  southern  ports  of  preeoe,  ge- 
nerally raise  little  tobacco,  but  import  a  great  part 
of  what  they  use  from  Macedonia  and  Anatcdta. 
Albania  and  Thessaly,  however,  yield  a  large  pro- 
duce, and  export  to  some  extent  We  have  no  ac- 
count of  the  precise  quanti^,  but  if  we  suppose  it 
to  be  one-fifth  of  what  is  shipped  at  Salonica,  the 
whole  export  of  this  article  would  amount  to 
5,600,000  okes,  which,  valued  at  56  aspres  the  oke 
(about  l|d.  the  pound),  including  custom-house 
duties,  would  amount  to  1,080,000  piastres,  or 
L.67,500.  t 

The  exportation  of  com  to  foreign  countries  is  Oenk 
prohibited  io  Turkey,  but  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  clandestinely,  by  the  beys  and  padias  them- 
selves, or  by  merchants  to  whom  they  ^ell,  for  a 
large  sum,  the  privilege  of  violating  the  law.  Dur- 
ing the  unsettled  state  of  the  west  of  Europe,  the 
trade  of  Gre^pe  in  com  seems  to  have  increased  ra- 
pidly. According  to  Beaujour,  the  export  fhim  the 
fertile  provinces  H  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  by  the 
ports  of  Salonica,  Orphano,  and  Volo,  consisted  an- 
nually of  80  cargoes  to  other  parts  of  Turkey,  and 
40  to  France  and  Italy,  making  in  all  1,200,000 
kilos.  In  1809  ^  Holland  estimates  the  export 
from  Salonica  alone  at  1,000,000  kilos  of  wheat, 
500,000  barley,  and  100,000  maixe,  altogether  equal 
to  about  200,000  quarters.  About  50  cargoes  of 
wheat  and  maise  are  sent  from  Arta  to  Sicfly,  Mal- 
ta, and  the  Ionian  isl^;  100,000  kilos  (hm  Sakma,  > 
and  250,000  from  Livadia.  The  Morea,  accorcBng 
to  PouqueviDe,  sends  out  eight  cargoes,  or,  according 
to  Scrofani,  about  240,000  kilos.  If  we  put  these 
quantities  together,  taking  the  cargo,  according  to 
Beaujour's  valuation,  at  10,000  kilos,  and  allow  fbr 
the  exports  of  Thessaly  by  the  Gulf  of  Volo  (whidi 
is  not  included  in  Dr  Holland's  statement),  and  of 
North  Albania  by  Avlona,  Duraxso,  and  other  ports, 
a  quantity  equid  to  what  is  shipped  at  Arta,  we 
shall  have,  for  the  whole  export  of  continental 
Greece,  in  com,  5,1^,000  kilos,  or  400,000  quar- 
ters. The  neater  part  of  this  oonsisU  of  wheat, 
the  price  of  which  was  latterly  f^om  5|  to  6)  pi- 
astres the  kilo.  Beaujour  states  the  value  of  bread 
com  in  his  time  at  2i  piastres ;  and  Scrofhiii  reck- 
ons the  grain  of  all  kinds  exported  from  the  Gulf 
of  Arta  worth  5  piastres  the  kilo.  If  we  assume 
the  average  in  1809  to  be  41  piastres,  the  vahie  of 
the  whole  exportation  would  bo  about  14,950,000 
ptaslares,  or  L.809,700  Steriing.^  This  may  be 
considered  as  the  true  value  of  the  grain,  only  a 
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The  peace  of  1814 
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remark  iartiier^  that 
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Vol.  I.  p.  119.)  So  I 
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of  the  government  an 
surprisingly  great,  a 
Greece  would  attain,  a 
industry  unfettered. 

Beaujour  has  given 
merce  of  Greece,  com 
years  from  1787  to  17 
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with  r^^  ^  ^^^^^  <^ 
with  foreign  natiops,  1 

parts  of  Turkey  and  B 
sequent  events  have  va 
the  diKtribution  and  an 
not  conndered  his  tabl 
m  estimate  of  the  total 
at  a  recent  period. 

In  the  trade  with  th 
of  Europe,  according 
ported  by  Greece  form 
the  exports,  the  balan 
Scrofimi  also  makes  tli 
the  Morea  and  all  othe 
district,  thou|^  only  t 
weU  known  that  there 
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general  analogy  to  that  of  America^  bolh  couptaries^  Gmee. 
exporting  raw  produce  of  die  same  kind^  and  im•^*^^^^' 
porting  manufactures^  and  both  acting  in  the  cha« 
racter  of  neutrals.  On  the  ground  of  thia  resenu 
blance,  we  will  suppose  the  coasting  trade  of  Greece 
and  its  islands  to  employ  about  haSfthe  tonnage  of 
its  other  trade.  In  1810  we  find  the  whole  tonnage 
of  the  United  States  (foreign  and  coasting)  was,  tcr 
its  exports,  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  1  ton  to  4B 
dollars ;  but  allowing  for  the  inferior  efficiency  of 
Greek  shipping,  and  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
money,  aldiough  their  voyages  are  shorter,  we  may 
assign  1  ton  to  36  dollars,  as  the  proportion  in  the 
latter.  This  gives  about  340,000  tons  of  shipping, 
of  all  sizes ;  and  since  the  danger  from  pirates,  as 
well  as  their  own  want  of  nautical  skill,  oblige  the 
Greeks  to  employ  an  extra  number  of  hands  in  their 
vessels,  we  may  allow  one  man  to  10  or  12  tons, 
which  will  give  30,000  seamen.  If  we  add  half  as 
many  more  for  the  Greek  mariners  employed  at 
Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  other  ports  beyond  the 
limits  of  Greece,  the  whole  number  of  mariners  of 
this  nation,  in  1809,  may  be  estimated  at  45,000, 
which  does  not  fall  greatly  short  of  the  number 
mentioned  by  Mr  Hobhouse.  Should  Greece  ever 
seriously  attempt  to  recover  her  independence,  such 
a  naval  force  will  be  of  essential  service  to  her  in 
the  struggle. 

The  proportion  between  the  rate  of  wages  «ndJ^2Sl*^ 
the  price  of  commodities  in  Greece  affords  an  illusii*^^^' 
tration  of  the  dependence  of  the  former  on  the  habits 
of  the  population.  The  numerous  fasts  of  the  Greek 
diurch  keep  the  peasant  idle  a  great  part  of  the  year ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that,  as  he  must  have  the 
means  of  subsistence,  his  wages,  during  the  time  he 
labours,  are -so  much  hi{g^r.  Thus,  Beaujour  tells 
us,  that,  in  his  time  (from  1787  to  1797)>  the  wages 
of  a  peasant  were  from  20  to  25  paras  a^day—- of  an 
artizan,  30  to  40  paras ;  and,  at  the  same  period, 
beef  was  sold  at  6,  mutton  at  12,  and  bread  at  4  paras 
the  oke  (2}  pounds) ;  and  com  was  2^  piastres  the  kilo 
or  bushel.  Supposing  a  full  aged  labourefr  to  consume 
six  or  seven  kilos  of  com  in  the  year,  he  observes, 
that  such  a  person  could  earn  bread  for  himsdf,  for 
a  whde  year,  in  36  or  40  days,  and  food  of  all  kinds 
in  80 ;  that  he  could  provide  subsistence  for  himself 
and  his  wife  in  160  days ;  and  for  a  child,  besides, 
in  40  days  more.  The  vfwt  number  of  fasts,  as  he 
remarks,  are  the  chief  cause  of  these  high  wages, 
which  do  not  enable  the  labourer  to  live  well,  but 
to  live  idle,  and  indulge  his  superstitious  feelings. 
(Beaujour,  ii.  168.) 

The  provincial  governments  of  Greece  bear  the  Pn>viodal 
different  denominations  of  padudik,  mousseUmlik,  ^^^™* 
agalik,  vaivodalik,  according  as  they  are  admini-"*^^ 
stered  by  Pachas,  Mousselims,  Agas,  or  Vaivodes. 
The  pachas  are  the  first  of  these  f^mctionaries  in 
rank,  and  govern  the  largest  districts ;  the  others 
follow  in  the  order  in  whidi  they  are  nlimed.    The 
agas  ofien  take  the  title  of  Bey,  though  that  be- 
longs  properly  to  military  commanders,  one  de< 
gree  higher.    The  most  essential  distinction  between 
them  regards  the  extent  of  the  districts  they  go- 
vern ;  for  they  are  all  independent  of  one  another, 
and  accountable  separately  to  th#  general  govern* 
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lently into  the  haiid  of  the  Ttiric,  who  immedialdy 
disappeared.  In  general,  the  inhabitants  of  the  di»> 
tricts  which  are  af^MUiages  of  the  great  officers  of 
state, — of  the  Hmars  or  fiefs  held  un^  the  saltan, — 
and  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  church,  are  less 
oppressed  than  the  others.  The  iaiands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, where  Torkish  governors  do  not  reside, 
are  also  less  disturbed ;  and  moontainoiis  diatrieti^ 
sacb  as  Maina,  which  are  capable  of  being  defended, 
are  somethaes  nearly  in  a  state  6f  independenee. 
Local  differences,  indeed,  in  the  poIiliGal  cenditjon 
of  the  people,  are  numerous  in  Greece.  Where  the 
Christiasi  inhabitants  have  wrested  certain  privileges 
from  the  Turks,-  they  geaerallv  enjoy  than  iindi»- 
turbed,  from  the  meduinical  adherence  of  the  ktCcr 
to  habits  once  formed.  Very  often  the  degm  ef 
freedom  and  security  which  the  Greeks  enjoy  d^ 
pends  on  their  numbers.  In  towns  where  th^  §orm 
a  large  part  of  the  population,  as  in  Athens,  their 
numbers  and  union  give  them  consequence,  and  their 
superior  knowledge  and  address  enabks  them  sa»» 
cessfuUy  to  elude  or  oppose  the  sluggish  ^anny  of 
the  Turks.  In  Albania,  the  severe  government  of 
All  has  repressed  the  insolence  of  the  Turks,  bat 
without  raising  the  condition  of  the  Greeks.  He 
has,  however,  reduced  the  nameroos  bands  of  rob- 
bers who  infested,  or  rather  occupied  the  oountgy ; 
he  has  buik  bridges,  made  roads,  given  security  to 
merchants,  and,  upon  the  whole,  greatly  iinproved 
the  condition  of  the  people^  * 

The  Turkish  government,  being  purely  military,  MHittiry 
the  privilege  of  carrying  anuB  is  considered  a  mark  Foicr. 
€ff  dystinetion,  and  is  reserved  entirely  to  the  Turiu. 
Nearly  the  wIm^c  of  this  part  of  the  popuktio»  be- 
longs either  to  the  ToprakM  (feudal  militia)  or  to  the 
corps  d  janiaaries«  A  Midiemetan,  unconnected 
with  any  miliCwy  corps,  is  equally  with  Chrisditiis 
liable  to  capitation-tax  and  other  imposts ;  and  liiis 
law,  thoogh  not  rigoroasly  enforced,  induces  most 
of  the  Turks  to  enr^  their  children  in  their  infancy. 
Hence  in  the  cities  every  Turk  is  a  janizary.  But 
only  a  very  small  number  of  these  tre  embodied ; 
the  whole  corps  of  janizaries  in  actual  pay  in  the 
empire  being  only  about  forty  thousand,  according 
to  Mr  Thornton.  They  serve  in  garrisons,  and  ge- 
nerally follow  some  trade.  Their  pay  was  origmal- 
ly  about  one  shilling  ap^biy,  and  dioogh  still  nomi- 
nally the  same,  is  now,  from  the  depredntion  of  the 
coin,  reduced  to  a  fourth  part  of  this  sum.  SmaH 
cottpanies  of  Ic^fogw,  or  artillerymen,  are  aleo  placed 
in  the  garrisons,  bat  diey  are  totelly  ignoifanc  of 
gunnery ;  and  very  often  the  guns  are  without  car- 
riages. The  yamackM  or  unembodied  janizaries,  and 
spi3iis,  serve  merely  to  fill  vacancies  in  dki  sIunU 
ing  corps,  and  ftirnish  extraordinary  levies  in^  l^ne 
ai  war.  These  levies  axis  made  at  uie  rate  ci  one 
man  out  of  ten  persons  of  the  families  attached  to 
the  milkary  bofes;  When  called  upon  for  active 
service,  they  march  without  uniforms,  armed  with 
fowling-pieces,  pistols,  lances,  or  such  weapons  as 
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little  consistency  in  these  statements*  If  we  take  Onece. 
the  first  as  a  basis,  and  assume  that  Ali's  territories  ^""-^^y^ 
comprehended  one- third  of  Greece  at  the  period  al- 
luded to,  the  revenue  of  the  whole  peninsula  might 
be  estimated  at  eighteen  millions  of  piastres,  or 
L.  1,100,000  Sterling,  exclusive  of  what  are  called 
casual  levies.  But,  from  the  vigour  of  Ali's  govern- 
ment, his  revenue  is  probably  greater  in  proportional 
amount,  and  collected  at  a. less  expence,  than  that  of 
any  other  provincial  ruler.  A  different  mode  of  cal- 
culation would  conduct  us  to  a  similar  result.  In 
the  least  advanced  countries  of  Europe,  such  as 
Spain,  Portugal,  Austria;  Russia  Sweden  (see  ar- 
ticle Europe,  Supplement),  the  public  revenue,  com- 
pared with  the  population,  is  generally  at  a  rate  vary- 
ing from  8s.  to  1 5s.  Sterling  per  annum  for  each  in- 
habitant ;  and  as  Greece  is  certainly  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  scale  in  point  of  productive  industry,  her 
revenue  can  scarcely  exceed  the  lowest  of  these  rates. 
Calculating  on  this  principle,  and  supposing  the  po- 
pulation to  be  two  millions  and  a  half,  the  net  re- 
venue would  be  L.  1,000,000  Sterling,  and  this  sum 
doubled  may  represent  the  gross  amount  extracted 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  f 

It  is  not  true,  as  has  sometimes  been  stated,  that 
the  taxes  in  Turkey  have  been  immemorially  the  same. 
The  tax  on  consumable  commodities  was  first  im- 
posed during  the  reign  of  Abdul  Achmet,  late  in  the 
last  century,  and  probably  several  others  of  those 
enumerated  are  of  modern  date.  But  the  govern- 
ment certainly  has  not  the  same  ready  access  to  the 
pockets  of  its  subjects  as- those  governments  which- 
are  supported  by  Parliaments  or  States  General^ 
The  Turks,  who  are  the  slaves  of  custom,  would 
think  themselves  degraded  if  they  submitted  to  exac« 
tions  unknown  to  their  ancestors,  and  the  Grand 
Signior  must  respect  their  prejudices.  But  no  such 
motives  operate  to  protect  the  raiaSf  or  tributary 
classes,  from  new  impositions  ;  and  indirect  schemes 
of  taxation  may  reach  the  Turks  also. 

Municipal,  and  other  local  charges,  are  defrayed 
by  the  three  classes  of  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Jews,  who 
are  organized  for  this  purpose  into  a  sort  of  corporate 
bodies.  In  Salonica,  the  Turks  are  governed  by  a 
council  of  six  Ayans,  who  are  generally  powerful 
Beys ;  the  Greeks  by  their  Proesti,  or  Primates,  as 
every  where  else;  and  the  Jews  by  a  council  of 
Rabbins,  whose  head,  called  Kakam,  usually  places- 
himself  under  the  protection  of  some  Christian  pow- 
er. These  persons  ought  to  be  a.  check,  on  the 
public  officers,  and  they  are  sometimes  the  channel 
through  which,  remonstrances  are  made,.and  justice - 
obtained ;  but  more  generally  they  are  accomplices 
in  the  extortion  and  oppression  practised  on  their, 
respective  communities*    (Beaujour,  Let.  i.), 

Of  the  various  estimates  given  of.  the  pepulation  Population. 
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ted  of,  1.  Contributions  from  the  aUies,  which  amounted  to  0OO 
ns  at  the  rate  of  2'per  ctni.  on  imports*  and  exports,  which  yields 
he  property  of  individuals^    4»  Rents  and  prodace  of  mines  and 
iroixM,  or  strangers  permanently  resident  in  the  city.     Xenophon* 
150,000.    (Walpele's  Memoin  renting  to  Tkrktif,  p.  4d5.) 
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The  towns  d  Greece  contrast  strikingly  with  those 
of  western  Europe  in  their  general  appearance. 
Founded  rather  as  places  of  security,  than  with  a 
view  to  commercial  advantage,  their  sites  are  gene* 
rally  elevated  and  picturesque.  Instead  of  the  long 
and  uniform  lines  of  buildings  seen  in  our  cities,  the 
houses  often  stand  detached,  and  appew  irregularly 
scattered  over  the  groimd.  The  tall,  airy  minarets, 
also,  which  break  the  outline  in  an  agreeable  and 
faociful  manner,  and  the  groups  ei  cypresses  sur* 
rounding  the  mosques,  which  are  seen  blended  with 
the  buildings,  give  them  a  character  of  repose  and 
softness,  combined  with  richness,  and  even  magnifi- 
cence, which  has  a  line  eflect  in  the  landscape.  -On 
a  near  inspection,  however,  their  beauty  vanishes. 
The  mean  buildings,  the  streets  narrow  and  dark, 
seldom  paved,  ana  covered  with  oflal  and  filth  of 
every  kind,  grievously  oflend  both  the  senses  of  sight 
and  smell.  The  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  are  mi* 
serable  hovels,  built  of  mud  and  straw ;  those  of  the 
peasants  in  the  country  are  often  formed,  like  the 
huts  of  savages,  of  wooden  poles  rudely  put  together 
in  the  shape  of  a  tent,  and  covered  with  turf.  The 
houses  of  the  better  classes  in  towns  are  of  wood, 
sometimes  with  a  foundation  of  stone.  They  are 
pretty  generally  of  two  stories;  the  upper  story 
sometimes  protecting  beyond  the  lower,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  old  wooden  buildings  in  Edinburgh,  and 
the  roof  again  extending  far  beyond  the  face  of  the 
upper  wall,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
shade  and  shelter  to  the  streets  below.    The  style 


an  a  confession  of  total  ignorance.    It  may  be  observed,  that  the 
beyond  her  own  frontier,  previous  to  the  present  times,  was  that 
which  consisted  of  100,000  men. 
thus  is  computed  from  the  number  of  houses,  reckoning  five  per* 
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BiikariMi^  Wdhofciaai,  wl  Alhaaiin  eobaiau  are 
Ckrtstiaas  of  the  sane  daDaninitian  walk  iJie  GMdw; 
and  awce  aMBilhcar  Ae  Jews,  nar  the  Latin  Ckristiaas, 
dispened  tkrougk  tke  parts  on  the  western  oaast, 
and  in  some  of  the  Cydades,  are  of  apy  w^ortanoe 
in  point  of  namhen^  we  kaire  only  to  estimate  the 
proportion  of  Mahometans  and  Christians  in  Alba^ 
nia,  to  ascertain  the  total  amount  of  each  party  in 
Greece.  In  .saaihcfp  Albania  tke  native  tribes  are 
ckiefly  Christians;  m  the  north  chieiy  Mahometans. 
Major  Leaice  thioksv  tkat  tke  native  inbabttants  of 
Albania  altoaedier  (exelusive  of  Greeks)  are  pretty 
neariy  eq/auSj  divided  between  the  two  aekf(ians. 
On  this  ground,  an  addition  oMMt  be  made  of  SBOfiOO, 
or  MOlOOO,  to  the  Turkish  Mahometans,  which  will 
raise  the  whole  number  of  Mahometans  to  900|000. 
The  difierent  nationa  belonging  to  the  Greek  chureh, 
who  coaatitute  tkercmaiader  ^tke  population*  anist, 
tkerefore,  amount  to  nearly  l^BOOfiOOf  or  twice  the 
number  of  Mabemetana.  It  ahould  be  obaerved, 
howe«er»  that  the  Albankma  were  ail  origmaUy  Cfaria- 
tians ;  that  the  party  new  profaisiag  Mahometanism 
embraoed  it  only  at  a  recent  period,  and  ace  so  laa 
in  their  firith,  and  sa  exempt  from  bigotry,  as  to  be 
considered  no  better  than  infidels  by  die  Turks. 
Their  national  temper  predominates  over  their  rels- 
g^on;  and  they  hale  the  Turks  mudimoae  than  tiwir 
brethren  •who  profess  Christianity.  The  two  serve 
together  in  the  army,  and  intermanry ;  and  though 
the  fmrieus  tribes  are  often  at  feud  with  ane  another, 
religiaus  difieranoes  are  seldom  the  around  of  their 
qusirrels.  If  drcamstances  should,  therefore,  briag 
the  Tarim  mlo  dnger,  the  tie  of  religion  will  be  but 
a  ikaUe  bead  between  them  Md  the  Albanian  Ma* 
homtitaiia  f 

The  Vlaki,  or  WaUachkms,  are  next  in  nondMS  Wi 
to  the  Greeks,  AUmaiam,  and  Turka.  Like  tke  Al* 
banians,  they  first  appear  in  the  history  of  Gaeeos 
about  the  eleventh  century.  They  are  a  tribe  of 
mountaineers,  ehiefly  empmed  as  sh^iherds,  living 
nermanenUy  on  the  great  ridges  of  Plndus^  and  O^ 
Ivmpas,  and  their  branches;  but,  like  the  Albaniana, 
deacending  inta  the  plaina  af  Thessaly,  Macedonia, 
and  Southern  Greece,  durmg  the  winter,  widi  their 
flocks.  Tkey  kave  a  laagoMB  of  tkek  own,  whiok, 
from  the  great  proportion  ofLatan  worda  it  contains, 
has  led  to  a  behef,  that  thcv  are  iIm  deaoendanU  of 
the  Roman  colonies,  plantetl  in  Mcssia  and  Dacm  1^ 
the  Emperor  Tngan  and  hia  aucceason.  The  rug- 
ged  country  they  inhabit  has  kept  them  unmixM 
with  other  tribes,  and  eimbled  them  to  makitain  a 
caaaiderable  dmnee  of  independence.  They  are 
hardy,  but  lem  lerocioua  than  the  Albanians,  sober, 
industrious,  cleanly,  and  in  high  repute  as  sh^iherds 
thRNighout  Greece,  both  for  their  fiddly  and  skill. 
Some  of  the  higher  classes  go  abroad  as  merchants, 
and  the  lower  cJaaaea  fomiah  some  of  the  beat  arti- 
sans in  Greece  and  Turhey  at  large;  but  wherever 
thehr  occnpatioas  carry  them,  a  strong  natiaaal  spi- 
rit recals  them  ultimately  to  their  native  mountains. 
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to  Mi-  estaUiihneiiU^  have  been  at  last  entmly  dittipaled.    Gmee. 

ch  her  Profenor  Carlyle  examined  the  libraries   of  the' 

Been  in  whole  twenty-two  monasteries  on  Mount  Athos^  con» 

secular  taining  altogether  13,000  manuscripts,  a  greater 

d  with  number^  certainly,  than  exists  in  all  the  other  mo* 

era,  or  nasteries  in  Greece,  and  found  not  a  single  unedit- 

lecular  ed  fragment  of  any  classical  author.  (Walpole,  p. 

ITS,  the  196,  220^ 

s  in  its         The  officiating  clergy  consist  of  two  classes,  the  Seeular 

gust  to  Patriarch,  Archbishops,  and  Bishops,  and  Papa- ^^^^'ST- 

nesday  des,  or  parish  priests.    All  those  of  the  first  class 

^ceived  are  taken  from  the  monasteries,  and  are  not  al« 

iday  in  lowed  to  marry.    The  papades  are  allowed  to  many 

ober  of  once  only  previous  to  their  consecration,  but  not 

whole  afterwarcb.    Hence,  before  entering  into  orden,  thqr 

ty  days  are  generally  careful  to  cbuse  healthy  partnen,  who 

he  wo-  are  likely  to  live  many  yean.    The  superior  clergy 

irching  have  some  little  learning,  are  generally  decent  in 

food  is  their  characters,  and  attentive  to  the  duties  of  their 

people,  stations,  which  are  numerous  and  difficult ;  as,  be- 

>ated  in  sides  having  to  control  the  licentious  and  fanatical 

[ring  of  priests,  they  are  umpires  in  all  disputes  among  those 

08t  ex-  of  their  communion,  and  exercise  an  extensive  civil 

f  takes  authority  under  the  Turks,    They  enjoy  the  title  of 

y  are  a  di^ovr^^,  or  Lord,  and  are  treated  with  extraordi- 

absolu-  nary  rererence.    They  are,  in  fact,  the  princes  of 

in,  and  the  Greeks  at  the  present  day;  and  hence  the  first 
families  send  their  children  to  the  monasteries  of 

iloyers,  Athos  or  Patmos,  on  purpose  to  qualify  them  for 

isteries,  these  dignities.  The  Turks  having  reserved  to  themr 

ce,  are  selves  the  investiture  of  the  prelates,  openly  put  the 

uations  offices  to  sale,  and  hence  the  most  indecent  broils 

I  partly  arise  among  the  candidates.    The  patriarch  of  Con- 

f  dona-  stantinople,  who  rules  the  whole  Greek  church  in 

.  pSi  tly  European  Turkey,  and  nominates  all  its  inferior  die- 

the  fa-  nitaries,  is  said  to  pay  sixty  thousand  crowns  for  hia 

saints,  office*    His  income  does  not  exceed  L.  3000  per  on* 

iversal-  num^  and  that  of  bishops,  in  general,  L.300.     Dr 

lorance  Holland,  however,  was  informed  that  the  archbishop 

Mount  of  Larissa  had  a  revenue  of  L.  90OO,  but  he  doubts 

monks  whether  the  amount  was  not  exaggerated.    The  pa^ 

Apoca-  triarch  draws  his  revenue  from  contributions  upon 

-e  some  the  archbbhops  and  bishops,  who  are  supported  by 

i  patri-  a  tax  on  each  house  within  the  dioceses  inhisbited  by 

'  Greek  Greeks. 

I.    No-         The  inferior  clergy  are  appointed  Papades,  or  pa- 

I  at  ten  rish  priests,  by  a  species  of  parochial  election,  and 

3  years,  before  arriving  at  this  office,  they  pass  successively 

ich  the  through  the  subordinate  stations  of  reader,  chanter, 

of  the  subdeacon,  and  deacon.  No  farther  promotion, 
mselves  however,  awaits  them.  Their  means  of  living  de- 
ll high-  pend  as  much  on  their  knavery  as  on  their  diligence 
thought  m  pastoral  duty.  They  are  supported  chiefly  by 
general  perquisites  derived  from  absolutions^  benedictions, 

during  exorcisms,  sanctifying  water,  administering  sacra- 

e  year,  roents,  selling  amulets,  sprinkling  the  streets  and 

landing  tombs,  blessing  the  sea,  granting  divorces,— for  most 

sleekest  of  which  a  certain  price  is  fixed.     The  profits  of 

onvents  excommunications,  which  are  large  in  proportion  to 

cts  who  the  terror  they  inspire  among  all  classes,  belong  to 

ding  on  the  superior  clergy,  who  alone  have  the  power  to 

arily  in  issue  them.     By  a  shocking  abuse  of  religious  funo- 

ids  are  tions,  the  priests,  when  wdl  paid,  grant  divorces  at 

;he  dio-  the  instance  of  one  party  on  the  slightest  pretence, 

finding  and  break  the  most  mertd  ties  for  a  paltry  bribe. 

f  these  Nearly  all  authors,  who  have  alluded  to  tlie  Greek 
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ficataoas.  8.  Some  new  wwrds  have  been  adopted 
from  the  Turkish^  Latta^aadltalian;  otheta  have  been 
foraaed  from  Hellenic  roots ;  and  many  old  Uelleoic 
words  have  changed  their  meaning ;  attributes  being 
put  for  objects,  and  vice  ventu  The  pronunciatioa 
ef  the  Romaic  deviates  widely  from  thia  of  the  an* 
dent  Greek  as  Uught  an  our  aehoola.  The  B  ia 
sounded  like  our  V,  while  the  plaee  of  B  is  supplied 
byiKc  The  A  k  sounded  like  lib  m  lAo^,  andllika 
our  ik  in  thittL  The  vowels  9.  i.  s.  and  the  diph» 
thongs  m,m.m.  are  all  pronounced  like  the  Italian  a. 
Great  liberties  are  also  taken  with  the  orthography 
of  the  Ronaaic  Vowris  are  substituted  for  one  an* 
other,  and  letters  or  syllables  anppresaed  or  added, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  writer,  at  the  begin* 
ning  or  end  of  words.  In  addition  to  all  this^  there 
is  a  perplexing  diversity  in  the  style  and  constnic* 
tion.  Those  who  write  in  Romaic,  having  no  good 
models  before  them,  readily  fiall  into  provincml  vul- 
garisms; and  as  tb^  often  derive  their  ideas  of  com* 
position  from  works  in  Hellenic,  Italian,  or  Fmch^ 
they  adopt,  to  a  less  or  greater  extent,  the  idioms  of 
theae  languages.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  dia* 
lecu  of  Uie  spoken  Romaic  in  Greece  have  not  so 
marked  a  difference  as  those  of  the  distant  prorinces 
of  France  or  England.  The  pursst  dialects,  or  those 
which  approach  nearest  to  the  Helleotc,  are  found 
in  some  of  the  least  frequented  iriands  of  the  Archi* 
pehigo^  in  the  mountainoas  parts  of  Greece,  at  Ja* 
aiaa,  ^  among  the  weUUeoucated  Crieeks  of  Con* 
stantinopla.  The  Romaic  ef  Athens  is  foil  of  cor- 
ruptions, derived  from  the  Italian  and  French ;  nd 
the  Athenians  of  modem  times,  though  still  distin- 
guished for  qnicknem  and  subtle^  of  nnderslandiag, 
are  reproached  by  their  countrymen  with  an  indif^ 
forence  or  want  of  capacity  for  literary  pursuits. 
But  in  spite  of  the  benumbing  iniluenee  of  Turkish 
deqMtism,  a  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  the 
minds  of  the  Greeks;  the  Romaic  is  now  in  a  state  of 
progressive  improvement,  and  both  writers  and  read- 
ers are  increasmg.  A  great  number  of  books,  chief* 
ly  translations,  have  been  printed  in  Romaic  within 
the  last  fifty  years;  and  at  present  there  is  not  a 
Greek  conmiunity,  ia  a  moderate  state  of  opulence, 
which  does  not  support  a  school  for  instructing  their 
children  in  the  ancient  Greek,  and  often  in  other 
breaches  of  polite  education,  f 

There  is  a  national  likeness  observable  in  all  the  pbjdogno. 
Greeks,  thoiwh,  on  the  whole,  the  islanders  are  my,  Ac 
darker  and  of  a  stronger  make  than  these  on  the 
mainland.  They  have  a  larger  fiusial  angle  than  the 
other  nations  in  the  south  of  Europe,  to  whom  they 
are  nmnifestly  superior  both  in  countenance  and 
form.    Their  faces  are  jost  such  as  served  for  mo* 


the  reader  may  consult  the  following  works :  Le  Ruines 

M.  L,e  Rqi,  fol.  1758.     The  Antifukiei  of  Athens,  bv  Stuart  and 

^ian  Antiqmiietf  by  Chandler,  Revett,  and  Pats,  $  vols.  foL  1769, 

sa,  by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  fol.  1817.   Chandler  and  CUrke's. 

ward    Dodwell's  Classical  and  Topographical  Tour  in  Greece, 

>rk8  published  in  Romaic  have  been  chiefly  printed  at  Vienna 
9,  and  other  towns.  See  a  list  of  these  works  in  Hobhouse's 
hes,  p.  77* 
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lively  ittterett  they  take  in  the  Ate  of  their  ^oounfry. 
The  Greeks  settled  m  Russia  and  Italy,  atod  some  of 
those  at  Constantinople,  have  expended  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  ibrtunei  in  supporting  sdiools,  and 
in  prmting  works  designed  to  enlighteo  their  couo- 
trymen*  Their  sensibUity  on  this  subject  is,  indeed, 
extraordinary.  Mr  HoUiouBe  informs  us  that,  on 
mentioning  the  name  of  Riga  (who  was  put  to  death 
by  the  Turks  for  exciting  his  couatiymen  to  a  revo- 
lution) to  a  young  Gred  of  high  rank,  he  jumped 
up  from  the  sofa,  and,  clasping  his  hands,  repeated 
the  name  of  the  patriot  with  a  thousand  passionate 
exclamations,  the  tears  streaming  down  hia  cheeks. 
They  continually  reproach  the  Franks  with  ingrati* 
tode,  for  not.assistuig  them  to  throw  off  the  Turkish 
yoke ;  asserting  that  we  are  indebted  to  their  ances- 
tors for  all  the  arts  and  knowledge  we  possess.  Yet, 
though  the  deeds  of  the  ancient  Greeks  live  in 
their  memories,  'and  are  often  in  their  mouths,  the^ 
have  a  very  confused  and  erroneous  idea  of  their 
•character.  They  associele  the  glory  of  their  ances- 
tors much  more  with  the  empire  of  Constantino  and 
his  successors,  than  with  the  Greek  republics.  And 
their  bigotry  has  so  far  perverted  their  ambition, 
that  the  overthrow  of  the  Turks  would  gratify  them 
more  as  the  triumph  of  their  church  than  as  the  esta- 
blishment of  their  independence.  In  private  life,  the 
Greeks  have  much  social  feeling ;  and,  though  eeqr 
in  their  manners,  are  strict  observen  of  forms.  Two 
men,  in  aslutmg,  first  touch  their  foreheads,  then 
place  their  right  band  on  their  hearts,  and  kiss  each 
other.  They  make  the  OMMt  ceremonious  and  par- 
ticular inquiries  lU^er  each  other's  fiimilies.  It  is 
>rare  to  find  a  Greek  liviog  sugle,  except  as  a  w^ 
dower,  for  they  aeldom  manry  a  second  time.  They 
are  food  of  titles  and  disttnctiops,  in  proportion  to 
their  wai|t  of  real  strength  and  dignity  of  charao- 
-ler.  Every  Archoo  and  Co4>abashee,  though  he 
has  but  the  shadow  of  oCcial  dignity,  is  "  most  U^ 
lusuious,*'  or  *'  most  noble^"  A  0i«hop  is  styled 
**  your  Beatitude,'*  a  priest  *'  your  Holiness."  They 
are  avaricious,  but  thepr  dwre  money  only  ior 
the  purpose  oi  ostentation.  Their  iwiDeration  for 
wealth  mdeed  supersedes,  in  some  me^ure,  the 
strongest  natural  ties.  Chihiren  who  get  rich 
sometimes  employ  their  own  fathers  as  menial  ser- 
vants, and  are  waited  upon  by  them  at  table.  Pa- 
rents teach  thek  children  to  kiss  their  hands,  aod  to 
address  them  by  the  title  of  Signer,  which  implies 
superiority,  and  «,  therefore,  preferred  to  i^ore  en- 
dearing appelhtfions.  All  classes,  but  especially  the 
lower,  are  lively  aad  gay,  excessiveljT  food  of  diVR* 
cing,  music,  and  pastimes.  They  dewht  iu  poeUy, 
and  have  a  ramarkable  facility  in  versityioj^.  Of  po- 
pular seags  ther  have  a  great  variety  relating  lo  love 
jmd  drinking ;  some  of  them  written  by  livisg  au- 
thors who  have  distinguished  tbemsdves  in  this  spe- 
cies of  composition.  Thev  have  also  aoiae  pieces  of 
a  geeater  length  and  of  a  dramatic  Gdiui.  Their  lau- 
eic,  which  is  plaintive  but  mooqtouottl»  is  spog  with 
a  nasal  tone.    The  fiddle  and  three-stringed  guitar 
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that  union  seems  to  be  scarcely  possible.    So  long 
as  Ali  wants  the  naval  means  or  the  Greeks,  and 
while  the  Turks  occupy  the  southern  and  eastern 
part  of  the  country,  nis  power  cannot  be  secure. 
The  two  nations  are  too  strongly  divided  by  dissi- 
milarity of  character  and  mutual  antipathies  to 
coalesce  voluntarily.    Nor  is  it  probable  that  the 
Albanians,  who  are  stronffer  for  defence  than  con- 
quest, will  be  able  to  reduce  Southern  Greece  by 
force.    The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not 
make  any  effort  for  the  sake  of  exchanging  the  slug- 
gish tyranny  of  the  Turks  for  the  rigorous  despotism 
of  the  Pasha*    Were  they  to  attempt  to  liberate 
themselves,  Ali's  sagacity  would  teach  him  to  regard 
such  a  step  as  injurious  to  his  interest ;  for,  though 
it  would  weaken  the  common  enemy  the  Turks^  it 
would  raise  up  a  new  power  much  more  formidable 
to  him*     To  all  appearance,  therefore^  the  power  of 
the  Turks  in  Greece,  so  far  as  depends  on  these 
causes,  may  maintain  itself  some  time  longer^  by 
means  of  the  mutual  jealousies  of  its  domestic  ene* 
mies. 

The  Greeks,  however,  have  long  looked  to  foreign 
aid  for  the  means  of  liberating  themselves ;  and  three 
different  opinions  prevailed  among  them  recently  in 
relation  to  this  subject.  The  insular  and  commer- 
cial Greeks,  and  those  of  the  Morea,  attached  them- 
selves to  the  idea  of  liberation  through  England ;  a 
second  party,  including  many  of  their  literary  men 
and  continental  merchants,  looked  to  the  late  revo- 
lutionary government  of  France  as  a  more  probable 
means  of  deliverance ;  while  the  lower  orders,  and 
those  most  attached  to  the  national  religion^  were 
anxious  to  receive  the  Russians  as  liberators.  (Hol- 
land,  274.)  The  recent  course  of  events  has  cer- 
tainly lessened  the  probability  of  any  of  these  powers 
interfering  in  their  favour.  While  the  dread  of  ja^ 
cobinism  continues  to  haunt  the  princes  of  Europe^ 
they  will  be  little  disposed  to  tamper  with  new  revo- 
lutions, or  schemes  for  reviving  Greek  republics. 
The  Greeks  have  more  to  hope  from  the  popular 
spirit  now  spreadfng  through  all  the  western  parts  of 
Europe;  but  their  chief  reliance  ought  to  be  on 
their  own  efforts  to  spread  education  and  knowledge 
among  themselves,  to  raise  their  national  character, 
and  to  create  a  common  interest  in*  national  ob- 
jects. 

In  the  course  of  last  century,  the  Greeks  made 
two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  liberate  themselves. 
The  first  was  in  1770,  during  a  war  between  Russia 
and  the  Porte.  The  Russians,  in  pursuance  of  a 
plan  previously  concerted,  landed  a  small  force  of 
2000  men  at  various  points  in  the  Mores.  The 
Mainotes,  and  other  Greeks,  rose  in  arms  instanta- 
neously, and  got  possession  of  the  open  towns,  but- 
chering the  Turks  with  everv  circumstance  of  cruel- 
ty. Before,  however,  they  had  mastered  any  of  the 
fortified  places,  a  great  force  of  Albanians  pouring 
in,  defeated  them,,  and  retaliated,  with  dreadful  se- 
verity, the  cruelties  committed  on  the  Turks.  The 
inhabitants  of  some  entire  towns  and  villages  were 
massacred,  and  the  country  almost  desolated. 
Though  the  Greeks  acted  with  much  vigour  at 
the  outset,  it  was  observed  tliat  their  spirits  sank  at 
the  first  check  they  received.    But  it  is  impossible 
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Caitego^  the  mpM  of  the  prewM,  U  called  t  Cosiifttd^ 
eity«  but  thoogh  the  reridmice  ef  the  governor^  and^—  >  ^^^ 
a  fauhep'e  see»  it  doee  not  new  €oalatn»  from  having 
muoh  dedinorl  of  late,  move  than  two  thousand 
eeols.  It  is  distant  frmn  the  Carribean  Sea»  and 
from  the  pert  of  the  same  name*  about  tl)irty  oniles. 
A  very  ioooniiderable  trade  is  carried  on  by  small 
craft  with  Chagre  and  Portebello ;  its  exports  con- 
sist partly  ef  £ied  meat  and  hides,  and  some  honey 
and  bees'-wax,  the  latter  of  which  are  produced  in 
large  quantities.  Nieoyat  the  only  other  town,  is 
near  the  Pactlic  Ocean  in  a  bay  of  that  name*  It  is 
mere  populous  and  more  healthy  than  Cartage,  and 
carries  on  a  coasting  trade  with  Panama,  to  which 
place  it  sends  wheat,  maise,  salt,  honey,  wax,  and 
seme  coooa,  and  receives  in  return  the  few  produc- 
tions ef  Europe  which  it  demands* 

Nicaragua,  the  next  province  to  Costa-rice,  is  ex*  Nicangiuu 
tended  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  approaching  only 
to  the  Carribean  fieai  or  e  small  part  of  ite  eastern 
extreoMty.    The  most  reasarkable  ieatuiie  of  this 

Ct>vinoe  is  the  beautiful  lake,  which  occupies  a 
rge  portion  of  its  western  side.  Tlie  lake  of  Ni- 
caragua is  about  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  in  breadth  at  the  middfe, 
which  is  the  widest  part.  The  depth  of  water  is  ge- 
nerally about  forty  fathoms.  It  is  interspersed  with 
some  beautifal  iaiands,  and  its  navigation  affords 
great  fiicilities  to  the  ceamuoieatien  between  di&r* 
ent  parte  ef  the  ppevinoe.  This  lake  is  worthy  of 
notice,  as  being,  perhaps,  the  eafiiest  wty  by  which 
e  oomasuaioation  could  be  opened  between  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  a  communica- 
tion by  which  the  interceurse  and  commerce  of  Eu- 
rope with  the  western  side  of  America,  and  with 
Asia,  would  be  greatly  factlitaled*  This  project  hat 
often  been  contemplated,  but,  probably  for  political 
reasons,  has  net  been  pat  in  ea^ecution,  by  Spaio,  the 
only  power  thet  coumI  effect  it.  By  the  river  St 
Juan,  n^ch  runs  into  the  Carribetn  Sea*  vesseJa 
drawing  eight  or  nine  ieet  water  frequently  pass 
from  the  Uke  of  Nicaragua  to  Chegre,  to  Portobel* 
le,  and  to  Port  Omea.  It  i$  indeed  only  during  the^ 
rainy  season  that  vessels  of  such  a  draft  can  pass,  but* 
it  is  at  all  tinms  navigable  bv  cenoes  and  large  boats. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  American  war,  Ge* 
neral  Dalling,  then  Governor  of  Jamaica,  equipped 
an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession 
of  die  entrance  to  this  lake.  Two  men,  afterwards 
distinguished,  though  in  very  diffisrent  wavs,  were 
employed  in  it.  Nelson,  the  greet  commsnder,  then 
a  lieutenant,  was  with  the  naval  par^  and  Colonel 
Despard,  afterwasds  executed  for  a  silly  but  trea- 
sonable plot,  conducted  the  land  forces.  They 
had  considerable  aid  fnnt  some  ef  the  Mosquito 
Indians,  iwhe,  as  soon  as  they  bed  entered  the  river 
8t  Juan,  Msistad  in  tracking  the  boats  in  which  the 
teooas  sind  atoees  were  embarked.  Havinj;  aaeend* 
ed  about  seventjr  miles,  the  expedition  was  interrupt- 
ed by  the  fort  of  St  Baiibolomew,  whichy  however, 
after  some  opposition,  was  taken.  As  they  proceed* 
ed,  the  rain  being  mrpssant,  the  men  became  sickly* 
and  a  flux  destaoyed  several,  The  great  number  of 
Indiana  that  eocmnpanied  the  exfmditien,  though 
useful  aa  guides  and  as  tewer^  eiere  found  an  in- 
cumbrance when  provisions  begui  to  grow  scarce* 
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ken here  are  sent  to  Jamaica,  and  many  furnish  ban*  Guatini«]a« 
quets  for  the  richer  inhabitants  of  our  capital,  and^*"*^*^*^^ 
our  larger  sea-port  townf.   The  hawksbill  turtles  are 
likewise  taken  here ;  the  desh  is  sometimes  eaten  by 
the  black  colonists ;  but  the  principal  value  is  deri- 
ved from  the  shell,  well  known  by  the  common  name 
of  tortoise-shell,  the  export  of  whiph  is  considerable* 
The  attention  of  the  settlers  is  too  much  engrossed    ' 
by  their  peculiar  pursuits,  to  devote  much  appHca-  ' 

tion  to  agriculture ;  but  the  soil  is  excessively  fertile, 
and,  with  little  labour,  produces  all  the  tropical  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  abundance,  especially  plantain?, 
bannanas,  and  maize 

We  have  before  mentioned  the  Musquito  Indians.  Musquito 
Though  usually  denominated  by  that  appellation,  they  lodi«ns* 
are  not  indigenous,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the 
name  of  Indians.  They  are  evidently  of  African  ori- 
gin, as  their  woolly  heads  and  thick  lips  demonstrate. 
The  traditionary  history  of  these  tribes  is,  that,  in 
a  ship  from  Africa,  the  male  and  female  slaves  rose 
on  the  mariners,  and  murdered  them  all ;  that,  not 
understanding  the  art  of  navigation,  they  were  driven 
by  the  trade*winds  to  leeward  of  all  the  islands,  and 
at  length  landed  on  this  coast,  where  they  increased 
and  peopled  the  country.  It  is  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained at  what  time  this  event  occurred ;  but  for  one 
hundred  and  ten  years  the  British  have  had  connec- 
tions with  them,  and  they  have  obtained  a  kind  of 
superiority,  which,  however,  principally  consists  in 
the  nominal  command  being  conferred  on  one  of 
their  chiefs,  by  a  commission  from  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica.  The  Spaniards,  in  their  vicinity,  when 
they  approached,  wished  to  subject  them  to  their 
reguhitions,  the  resistance  to  which  produced  cruel 
wars,  far  from  beins  yet  terminated.  These  Mus- 
quitos  took  refuge  m  the  mountains,  till  they  had 
opportunities  of  intercourse  with  the  British,  from 
whom  they  obtained  fire-arms.  They  were  then, 
with  the  help  of  these  allies,  sufficiently  powerful  to 
resist  the  Spaniards,  and  to  keep  open  the  intercourse 
by  several  of  the  rivers.  They  were  more  numerous 
seventy  years  ago  than  they  are  at  present.  About 
that  period,  the  small- pox  was  introduced,  which 
made  a  sad  havock;  and  the  indulgence  in  rum 
has  had  a  similar  efibct.  They  are,  however,  now 
scattered  on  the  whole  coast;  and  though  they 
have  mingled  with  some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes, 
from  which  they  have  derived  the  name  Zam- 
bos,  yet  the  mark  of  their  African  origin  is  vi- 
sible among  all  of  them.  The  principal  stations  of 
these  tribes  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Gracias  A 
Dios,  where  they  are  said  to  be  capable  of  muster- 
ing fifteen  hundred  warriors.  Attempts  have  been 
made  by  their  means  to  carry  on  a  contraband  trade 
in  European  goods,  with  the  more  populous  parts  of 
Guatimaia ;  but  it  has  been  found  easier  to  effect 
the  same  object  by  bribing  the  Spanish  governors 
and  officers  oif  revenue,  thim  to  trust  to  the  sobriety 
and  honesty  of  these  uncivilised  tribes. 

Vera- Pas,  the  next  province  to  Honduras,  in-Vem-Paz. 
dodes  the  Gulf  Amatique,  and  the  Gulf  or  Bay  of 
Dolce,  within  its  limits.  These  inlets  are  capable 
of  receiving  large  vessels,  and  might  be  made  useful 
•chamiels  of  conmercial  intercourse  with  the  South 
Sea;  but  it  is  less  known  to  us  than  any  other  part 
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denominated  toMms,  bat  they  are  rather  the  chief  re»  Ckutiauk. 
sidenpe  of  the  missionaries  employed  in  conTerting^^■^V^^ 
and  regulating  the  Indians,  than  well  peopled  places. 
Ecclesiastical  aothority  is  the  principal  engine  used 
to  keep  the  untutored  Indians  in  subjection ;  they 
are  generally  sdbmissive  to  the  priests,  and  readily 
supply  them  with  those  comforts  which  the  country 
yields,  often  to  the  neglect  of  their  own  relatives. 
Many  of  the  priests  are  natives  of  the  country,  but 
some  are  Europeans ;  all,  however,  are  obliged  to 
learn  the  two  most  prevailing  Indian  languages,  the 
Poconche,  and  the  Cacchiquel ;  for  though  most  of 
the  indigenous  inhabitants  have  been  taught  aome 
portion  of  the  Castilian  tongue,  they  use  it  with  re« 
luctance,  and  very  rarely  in  their  own  separate  dis- 
tricts. There  is  great  jealousy  between  those  priests 
who  are  natives  of  the  country,  and  those  who  ar* 
rive  from  Europe ;  and  though  the  archbishop  add 
the  several  bishops,  in  adjusting  such  diflOerences  as 
arise,  should  decide  with  the  greatest  equity,  yet 
their  judgments  are  received  with  suspicion,  if  not 
with  resistanpe,  by  the  priests  of  the  Indian  race. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  Guatimala  and  its  Revenue, 
numerous  population,  the  advantages  which  Spain  E^qporu,  and 
*  derives  from  its  possession  are  venr  trifling.  The  whole  ^"'P^''^ 
of  the  revenue  drawn  from  the  inhabitants,  with  the 
tax  on  the  Indians,  amounts  to  scarcely ^  sufficient  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  government.    It 
has  little  or  no  direct  trade  with  Europe,  and  the 
whole    amount   of  its  imports   does   not   exceed 
L.  450,000  Sterling.    Its  exports  amount  to  about 
L.5t>,000  more,  and  being  princtpaliy  to  Mexico^ 
the  region  of  silver,  the  b^ance  is  paid  in  that  ar.- 
ticle. 

During  the  commotions  which  have  agitated  many  Reeent  His- 
other  parts  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  Guatimala  ^^'T* 
has  been  very  little    disturbed;    though    decided 
symptoois  of  insurrection  were  manifested  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1810  and  beginning  of  1811.     The 
intelligence  that  the  French  armies'  were  in  posses- 
sion cf  Seville  and  all  Andalusia,  spread  consterna- 
tion throughout  Mexico  and  Guatimala ;  in  the  for- 
mer, an  insurrection,  of  a  most  formidable  nature, 
had  broken  out,  by  which  the  north-west  part  of  the ' 
viceroyalty,  and  aloiost  the  whole  coast  of  the  South 
Sea,  was  in  a  state  of  resistance  to  the  viceroy. 

Moretos  commanded  this  force,  and  had  defeated 
the  royalists  in  a  pitched  battle,  by  which  the  idiole 
of  Oaxaca  was  open  to  htm,  from  whence  be  would 
naturally  have  held  an  intercourse  with  Guatimala. 

At  that  period,  symptoms  of  turbulence  were  exhi- 
bited in  St  Salvador  by  the  mulattos  of  that  province. 
The  different  mixed  casts  amounted  to  90,000  men  ca- 
pable of  bearing  anna ;  the  Indians  to  65,000.  Hie 
white  papulalioa  was  modi  more  esteemdl  by  the 
Indians  than  the  mixed  Creoles,  and  tbougii  the  hit* 
tar  addressed  Aem  with  promises  of  abolishing  the 
capitatieo-taat>  and  assurances  that  what  thay  had 
paid  since  the  imprisoaoasnt  of  Ferdinand  aliould  be 
reminded  to  tbem,  their  adfaeranca  to  the  whiles  re* 
mained  onshalKn.  At  first  the  oralatlos  committad 
some  exenses  at  Ihe  instigation  ef  leaders  who 
pveached  equaKu  mi  Uberqr  to  the  stTle  of  the 
mnch  ConventMu    The  whitas,  however,  rattiad, 
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tbe  popular  assemUy,  conaistiog  -pfindpallj  of  men  Ovutuu 
of  colour,  prodaimed  them  emigraots,  and  decreed  ^^^'^ 
the  forfeiture  of  tbeir  estates.  When  the  decree  was 
received  and  promulgated  at  Cajenne,  the  bkcks 
supposed  that  their  li^ur  was  at  an  end,  and  that, 
on  the  principles  of  equality,  the  whites,  in  their 
turn,  should  now  be  compelled  to  work  for  the  nuu 
jority.  The  whites  from  the  various  plantations  fled 
for  security  to  the  capital,  wlCere  the  troops  were  so 
factious  that  they  could  scarcely  obtain  protection. 
The  miserable  slaves  in  the  plantations  soon  found 
this  boon  of  freedom  to  be  the  severest  punishment 
that  could  bf  inflicted.  Cultivation  became  neglected, 
provisions,  m  consequence,  were  scarce,  and  a  short 
period  produced  a  want  of  even  the  commonest  ali* 
meots.  Regulations  for  fixing  the  prices  of  labour 
were  in  vain  established,  for  those  who  could  pfiy 
theur  labourers  had  fled  from  the  country.  Though 
modifications  of  this  absurd  decree  were  afterwards 
made,  they  could  not  produce  the  former  abundance 
of  provisions,  and,  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
war,  scarcity  continued  to  be  experienced.  During 
the  agitations  in  Fhmoe,  several  of  the  leaders  of 
the  unsuccessful  factions  were  banished  to  this  co» 
looy,  by  tbe  decrees  of  their  triumphant  opponents^ 
They  were  not  an  order  of  men  who  were  ukely  to 
benefit  the  settlement,  and  many  of  them  died  from 
the  effiecto  of  the  climate,  many  ftom  chagrin,  and 
the  few  survivors  who  returned  to  Europe  had  ex-^ 
perienced  the  most  severe  and  nnortifying  hardships. 
As  the  military  force  had  been,  neglect^,,  the  smidl 
body  stationed  at  Cayenne  TCty  readily  submitted  to 
the  Portuguese  annament.  When  it  was  restored 
to  the  King  of  France,  the  number  of  white  inhabit* 
anu  did  not  exceed  ISOO,  whilst  the  bbick  and 
mixed  races,  including  those  of  Indian  origin, 
amounted  together  to  between  10,000  and  n,000« 
Many  negroes  have  been  since  introduced,  both 
from  Africa  and  the  other  French  settlements,  and 
though  no  accurate  returns  have  been  made,  the 
whole  population  has  been  recently  calculated  at 
14,000.  As  the  government  of  France  has  abolish«> 
ed  the  slave  trade  by  a  formal  law,  if  that  abomin«» 
able  traffic  should  be  continued,  it  must  be  so 
cramped,  that  there  is  no  probability  of  Cayenne  re* 
ceiving  any  great  addition  to  its  population  from  the 
continent  of  Africa ;  and  as  the  number  of  male  slaves 
is  greater  than  that  of  females^  natural  increase  can«^ 
not  take  place  till  the  sexes  approach  to  an  equa- 
lity in  numbers. 

The  climate  and  seasons  in  Cayenne  are  so  near*  climate* 
ly  similar  to  those  in  Demerara,  as  to  make  any 
notice  of  them  unnecessary ;  but  as  the  country  is 
much  less  cleared  of  underwood,  and*  as  very,  little 
draining  has  been  practised^  it.  is^  far  more  un- 
healthy than  any  of  the  Biitish  or  Dutch  settle* 
ments  on  the  same  ooast..  That  the  dimate  is  to* 
tally  unfit  for  European  labourers  was  demonstrat* 
ed  in  1794.  When,  the  decree  for  giving  freedom- 
to  the  negroea  was  promulgated,  tbe  soldiers  of  tbe 
regiment  of  Alsaoe,  then  stationed  in  the  province, 
were  induced,  by  high  wagesi  to  work  in  the  planta* 
tions ;  at  tlie  end  of  a  month,  one  half  the  regiment 
had  d^ed,  and  the  remainder  were  so  ill  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  any  dutjr.. 
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bat  the  passage  firona  theaee  ia  ae  intertepti^d  with 
islands,  and  has  atich  rapids  aa  reader  its  navigation 
dangerous  till  the  mouth  of  the  Tapfgos^  which,  can 
be  reached  by  ships.  The  deficiency  of  productiotia 
on  its  banks  has,  however,  prevented  it  from  being 
navigated  by  any  vessels  from  the  ocean  above 
Peru.  Macapa  is  in  8'  north  latitude,  and  51^  8' 
west  longitude.  Peru  in  1^  S5^  south  latitude,  and 
S^^  15'  west  longitude.* 

This  extensive,  but  thinly  peopled  province,  com-  SituUh 
preheiiding  a  circuit  of  more  than  3000  miles,  was  ^^^^'^^ 
but  little  known  to  the  European  world,  till  the 
late  journey  through  it  by  Baron  Humboldt,  and 
had  scarcely  excited  any  interest  since  the  ea» 
peditiona  undertaken  to  discover  ita  mines  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  It  hpa,  of  late,  drawn  general 
attention  from  being  the  country  where,  after  his 
expulaion  from  New  Granada  and  Caraccaa,  Boli- 
var, the  chief  of  the  Insurgents,  concentrated  his 
forces,  and  rested  to  collect,  from  the  disbanded  war- 
riors of  Europe,  an  army  sufficiently  powerful  to  at* 
tempt  the  conquest  of  the  countries  from  which  he 
had  retreated. 

It  IS  separated  on  the  north  by  the  extensive  plains 
of  St  Juan  and  Quixos  from  the  Spanish  province 
of  Caraccas,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ori* 
noco  and  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada.    On  the 
south  it  touches  the  British  dominiona  in  Guiana, 
and  on  the  east  the  sea  is  its  boundary.    Before  late 
eventa  had  made  it  the  theatre  of  military  operations, 
it  only  contained  84,000  inhabitants.     Of  these, 
gOOO  were  Spaniarda,  or  rather  descended  originally 
from  them,  but  mixed  with  the  Indian  and  Negro 
tribes,  ao  as  to  have  acquired  almost  wholly  their 
complexions.    The  renutining  S6»000  are  the  varioua 
Indian  nations,  some  collected  into  communities  un- 
der the  Catholic  misaionariesi  and  others  still  in  the 
nomadic  state.    The  country  is  watered  by  the  vast 
river  Orinoco,  and  ita  varioua  tributary  atreama,  ea- 
peoially  the  cepidua  rivera  Apure,  Arauca,  Campa* 
naro,  Sinaruco,  and  Meta.    The  plains  on  the  bor* 
ders  of  these  streams  are  overflowed  during  the  rainy 
season,  ao  aa  to  be  acarcely  habitable  by  human  be- 
inga ;  but  aa  soon  as  the  watera  have  aubaided,  a 
moat  abundant  herbage  springs  up,  and  millions  of 
wild  cows,  of  the  race  originally  introduced  from 
Europe,  cover  the  flat  country,  and  find  abundant 
paature.     By  moving  to  higher  ground  during  the 
loundationa,  the^  find  subustenoe,  and  have  thus 
multiplied  to  their  preaent  extent.    Thia  abundance 
of  animal  food  seema  to  have  perpetuated  the  ordi- 
nal indolence  of  the  Indian  tribes,  who  seldom  culti- 
vate much  land  for  sustenance.   Around  the  missions 
the  monks  have  induced  the  converted  Indians  to  le- 
bour  in  the  cultivation  of  gardena,  in  which  are  pro- 
duced all  the  vegetable  luxuries  of  the  tropical  cli- 
matea ;  and  aome  of  the  tribea  buried  in  the  depth  of 
the  Ibrcata,  where  tlie  foot  of  a  European  haa  scarce- 
ly ever  penetrated,  and  to  whom  such  abundance  of 
cattle  have  not  extended,  cultivate  casava  and  plan- 


yateaar*  ;  awd  Humboldt's  Pertanal  NarraHvef  Vol.  IV. 
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ed by  the  natives  is  the  taking  the  eggs  of  the  tur- 
tle, and  rendering  them  into  oil,  which  becomes 
an  article  of  extensive  traffic,  and  is  applied  to 
the  several  purposes  for  which  olive  oil  is  used  in 
other  countries.  The  number  of  these  animals  that 
annually  come  to  the  sandy  plains  or  islands  of  the 
Orinoco  are  estimated  at  more  than  a  million,  and 
they  each  lay  generally  from  80  to  140  ews.  The 
ground  on  which  the  nests  are  made  is  divided 
into  portions  among  the  natives,  who  each  explores 
and  takes  up  what  is  found  on  the  land  which  for 
the  season  is  his  own  property.  The  nests  of  ^;gs 
are  deposited  about  three  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  sand  is  removed,  and  the  eggs  ard  collected  in 
small  baskets.  They  are  thrown  into  wooden  troughs, 
and  exposed  to  the  sun,  being  frequently  stirred  with 
shovels,  till  the  yolk,  the  oiiy  part  which  swims  on 
the  surface,  has  time  to  separate.  As  fast  as  this 
oil  is  collected  from  the  top,  it  is  boiled  over  a  very 
quick  fire.  It  then  becomes  limpid,  tasteless,  and 
neariy  colourless,  and  is  used  both  in  lamps  and  for 
dressing  food.  The  produce  of  this  harveti  ofeggi, 
as  it  is  called  in  the  country,  is  usually  about  5000 
jars  of  five  gallons,  and  each  jar  is  calculated  to 
contain  the  yolks  of  5000  eggs.  These  turtles  do 
not  appear  to  diminish,  though,  when  young,  they 
are  the  prey  of  herons,  vultures,  and  crocodiles; 
and,  when  full  grown,  are  caught  by  the  jaugaurs  or 
tigers,  who  with  singular  dexterity  contrive  to  ex- 
tract the  flesh  for  their  food,  though  they  are  un- 
able to  separate  the  upper  from  the  under  shell. 
The  wild  Indians  also  destroy  many  of  them  by  re- 
pairing to  the  banks  of  the  river  at  the  coounence* 
ment  of  the  rainy  season,  and  shooting  them  with 
poisoned  arrows  in  the  head,  the  only  part  that  is 
visible  as  they  swini  on  the  water. 

The  wild  tiger  cats  are  both  numerous  and  fierce ; 
but,  finding  abundance  of  prey  in  the  flocks  of  the 
goat  tribe,  they  are  seldom  rendered  so  voracious 
by  hunger  as  to  attack  human  beings.  The  nun»- 
ber  of  venomous  insects,  of  various  species,  al- 
most exceeds  belief,  and  are  a  terrible  annoyance 
to  travellers ;  the  more  harmless  races  of  reptiles, 
tlie  iguanas,  lizards,  and  others,  almost  cover  the 
surfsce  of  even  the  naked  rocks.  The  heat  of  the 
climate  is  such,  even  on  the  most  hilly  parts  of  the 
Orinoco,  that  it  is  scarcely  supportable  by  man.  The 
beasts  of  the  forests  bide  themselves  in  the  thickets, 
and  the  birds  retire  beneath  the  foliage  of  the  trees, 
or  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  The  honey  of 
wild  bees  is  very  generally  found,  and  their  enor- 
mous hives  are  suspended  to  the  branches  of  the 
trees.-— We  feel  some  degree  of  impatience  for 
the  future  volumes  of  the  Penonal  Narrative  of 
Humboldt,  which,  like  those  which  have  already  ap- 
peared, will  throw  much  light  on  the  natural  history 
of  this  most  interesting  country. 

Lower  Guiana  is  situated  between  the  rivers  Ori- 
noco and  Essequibo,  and  on  the  western  side  extends 
to  the  river  Caroai.  The  greater  part  of  this,  like 
the  upper  province,  is  a  waste,  and  not  even  much 
traversed  by  the  Indian  tribes,  all  of  whom  live  in 
terror  of  the  Caribs,  who  inhabit  a  range  of  moun- 
tains on  the  sonth-eastem  part,  and  are  a  strong, 
active,  and  warlike  nation. 
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leisure  hours ;  and  he  sc 
distinguished  ornament 
paid  him  the  complimcn 
tion  to  chemislry  aroae  i 
Bceidental  emolation  wit 
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cttkiTatioo  of  this  branct 
works  of  Maequer  and  of 
ed  by  the  latter  with  th^ 
establishoient  of  a  small 

With  regard  to  the  nc 
terature  and  science,  h 
lent  in  a  memoir  on  pub 
a  plan  for  a  college^  whi 
llament  of  Burgundy^  in 
success,  in  opposition  tc 
of  early  education  in  m< 
human  mind*  He  wrof 
for  a  priae  essay,  an  I 
FVance,  sumamed  the  1 
inserted  in  the  collection 
in  three  volumes. 

In  July  1767»  be  tUii 

advancement  of  his  scic 

the  admiration  of  the  i 

the  day,  by  the  facility  ^ 

manipulation  of  his  expe 

his  return,  into  the  inve 

tion  respecting  the  oxjd 

did  not  succeed  in  rem 

then  embarrassed  it.    In 

opening  of  the  Pariiame 

morals.    He  was  soon  ai 

experiments  respecting  t\ 

to  diikreDt  substances,  th 

not  published,  were  of  son 

of  temperature.     At  the 

Duraude,  he  undertooV  u 

bVHary  calcuW,  which  he  i 

in  ether ;  and  it  appears 

and  oil  of  turpentine  was 

Dr  Durande's  patients,  w 

concretions. 

In  the  year  1773  he  v 
ing  investigation  of  the 
faces  of  solids  and  fluid 
which  the  mathematical 
derstood,  until  the  publ 
Cohetton  of  Fluids  in  the 
soon  after  the  beginning 
laws  of  capillary  action 
analogy  with  all  the  exp 
as  well  as  those  o€  Tayl 
nature.  He  succeeded, 
covering  a  mode  of  de 
pours  of  pestilentia]  dise 
muriatic  acid  gas;  he  af 
riatic  acid,  or  pure  chlor 
it  does  not  appear  that 
proposed  in  England,  ha 
of  these  substances. 

M.  de  Morveau's  anx 
the  promotion  of  chemii 
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to  make  a  new  exertion  in  ita  favour^  by  undertak-  Owfum- 
ing,  in  1776,  to  deliver  a  public  and  gratutitouB  coureef^^*^"; 
of  lectures  as  a  regular  professor  of  the  science,  au*"^ 
thorised  by  the  approbation  and  encouragement  of  his 
brother  magistrates  at  Dijon.  He  soon  afterward^ 
wrote  some  essays  on  the  peculiar  characters  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  he  strenuously  combated  the  po» 
pular  prejudice,  which  prevailed,  against  the  intro- 
duction of  conductors,  for  preserving  buildings  from 
lightning.  He  established  a  large  manufiictonr 
of  nitre^  vHiich  was  afterwards  conducted  by  Mr 
Courtois,  the  fatherof  theMr  Courtois  that  discovered 
iodine.  From  chemistry  he  naturally  diverged  into 
the  study  of  mineralogy,  and,  in  1777^  be  made  a 
tour  through  the  province  of  Burgundy,  with  a  view 
to  the  examination  of  all  its  productions  %  and  he  ac- 
tually discovered  a  rich  lead  mine,  thouffh,  for  want 
of  coal,  it  was  impossible  to  derive  much  benefit  from' 
it.  He  also  found  a  white  variety  of  the  emerald  in 
the  same  province,  as  well  as  some  combinations  of 
barita,  and  he  invented  a  new  method  of  obtaining* 
the  pure  barifa  from  its  sulphate.. 

He  bad  long  been  intimate^  acouainted  with  the 
Count  de  Buibn  and  with  Malesberoes,  both  persons 
distinguished  by  elegance  of  taste ;  the  one  in  science^ 
the  other  in  generalliterature.  In  1779  and  178O 
he  enlarged  his  connexions  among  the  men  of  letters 
resident  at  Paris,  and  he  was  induced  by  Ptockoucke, 
the  bookseller,  to  undertake  the  chemical  department 
of  the  Encydopidie  MSthodique :  but  it  was  six 
years  before  the  Didionary  ofCkemUtry  appeared  | 
the  articles  relating  to  pharmacy  and  metallursy 
were  supplied  by  Maret  imd  Duhamel.  In  the 
progress  of  this  work  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  disbelieve  the  existence  of  phlogiston  as  a 
distinct  principle  of  inflammability,  Uiough  at  the 
beginning  he  had  defended  the  doctrines  of  the 
old  school.  But  he  soon  became  one  of  the  mof  t 
zealous  advocates  of  the  new  theory;  and  he  contri* 
buted  very  much  to  its  general  introduction  by  the 
active  part  which  he  took  in  the  arrangement  of  a 
new  nomenclature.  His  proposals  were  at  first  thought 
objectionable  by  many  of  the  members  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences ;  but  they  soon  became  generally 
adopted  throughout  Europe:  and  the  system  was 
without  doubt  of  great  use  for  a  time,  so  far  as  it  as. 
sisted  the  memory  and  the  imagination  in  retaining 
the  discoveries  and  comprehending  the  theories  which 
had  so  much  of  novelty  to  make  them  interesting. 
Among  the  original  matter  contained  in  the  DicHomm 
ary  were  some  researches  on  the  nature  of  steely 
which  coincided  in  their  results  with  those  of  Monge> 
Vandermonde,  and  Berthollet,  made  about  the  same 
time,  but  published  somewhat  earlier.  The  whole 
volume  was  received  in  the  most  flattering  manner 
by  all  the  lovers  of  chemistry ;  but  it  was  not  till 
i79]>  that  the  author's  ambition  was  gratified  by  die 
award  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  adjudgina  him  a 
prize  of  2000  francs,  which  had  been  allotted  to  the 
most  useful  work  that  should  appear  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  The  priae^  however,  he  begged  to  offer 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  which  were  then  very 
ui^nt.  The  Dictionary  was  afterwards  ably  coa« 
tinued  by  M.  de  Fourcroy. 

In  the  meantime^  he  condescended  to  appear  aa 
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fkata  ^f  itroaiia,  p.  816.    65.  (h  tha  utUpHrt  ^   G«j«oo 
cammtrcg,  p.  «5»  XXY.  SSI.    %^0m  the  acid  amd^  Mflwai 
.#r«i  ^4»»  XXIV.  p.  1S7.   67.  Ejdractfrom  Nickol* 
sam^  p.  156.    68.  Om  bagaliic  pristaSf  p.  160.    69. 
Om  a  inicMieoia  are  qf  iroHf  p.  I6l.    70.  Nota  an 
Niehohan,  p.  175.    71.  Oa  the  oHtnufadory  qf  soap, 
P'  199*     78.  Oa  pundce  stone,  p.  200.     78.  Oa  p6- 
4aiaing  fire  and  water  for  chemical  experkaeaiSt  p. 
8ia     74.  Om  plaiiaa,  XXV.  p.  3.    75.  0«  sagar, 
p.  87.    76.  Notejrom  Nicholson,  p.  69.    77*  Ootfe 
comhuetiom  i^the  diamond,  p.  76.   78.  Oa  alearraxas 
or  cooUagjart^  p.  167.    79*  Oa  the  water  of  CaUas, 
p.  18a    80.  Oa  nomenclature,  p.  f05.    81.  Oa  the 
compoekion  qf  salts,  Jrom  Kirwan^  with  tablet,  p.  2B2, 
892,  296.    82.  On  the  coadaotiag  power  qf  charcoal 
for  heat,  XXVI.  p.  225.     BS.  On  the  action  of  fused 
nitre  oh  gold,  silver,  and  plaiina,  XXVII.  p.  42. 
84.  Ob  tempering  steel,  p.  186.     S5.  On  odorous 
emanatioas,  p.  218.   86.  Un  the  precipitation  ^  siUea 
h^  lime,  XX  VII.  p.  Ssa    87.  On  iron  and  cast  steel, 
from  douet's  experiments^  XXVIILp.  19.    M.  On 
the  natural  productions  qf  Spain,  from  Femasuiez,  p. 
811.    89*  On  iAe  suednie  acid^  XXIX.  p.  161.    90- 
On  the  destruction  qfoontagious  nmtter,  p.  209.    91. 
Oa  4srtificial  cosUags,  p.  291.    92.  Ob  ^  mppUcation 
of  gas  to  wounds^  p.  805.    98.  On  thefumhility  ^ 
mined  earths,  and  on  their  snutual  action,  p.  820. 
94.  On  a  peculiar  crystallisation  qf  quarto,  XXX*  p. 
1 17*    95.  On  the  action  ^  metallic  substances  on  00- 
getable  colours,  and  on  lacs,  p.  180.    96.  Oathe  eom0> 
hustion  qf  a  diamond,  XXXL  p.  72.    97*  Notice  qf 
Reuss*s  mineralogical dictionaiy, p.  177.  9^0ntheaf^ 
Jinitiesqftheeanhs,p.^46.  99.  Noteon  the  silica  found 
6v  Deny  in  the  epidermis  ^vegetables,  p.  276.     lOOL 
On  the  conoersionqf  iren  into  cast  steel  hif  a  diamond, 
p.  888 ;  the  dmamod  weighed  18  gnins.    101.  On 
Me  oojKoerden  qf  diamond  into  chtuioal,  and  on  the 
disoaygenixation  qf  sulfur,  XXXIL  p.  62.      102. 
Con^rison  of  the  French  and  Gennan  weights,  p. 
225.     108.  Emtract  ^  Thenards  memoir  on  antsaso* 
ny,  p.  257.     104.  Chemical  news,  p.  828.     105.  Ac^ 
count  of  Libeis  theory  qf  elasticity,  XXXIII.  p.  110. 
106.  Un  the  colouring  principle  of  the  lapis  lazulif 
XXXI V.  p.  54;  supposed  to  be  a  sulphuret  of  iron 
coostiined  with  earth.      107*  Note  on  adhesion,  p. 
199.     108.  On  the  theory  qf  crystallization.  Journal 
deTEc.  Polyt.  I.  p.  278.  109-   Analysts  of  a  choice^ 
dony,  p.  287.     1 10.  On  the  composition  and  propor^ 
tions  qfsalts^  M.  Inst.  Sc.  II.  p.  886.     111.  On  ano^ 
malies  in  qfinities,  p.  460,  V.  p.  55.     112.  On  the 
composition  qf  the  alcatis,  III.  p.  821 ;  suppoeiog 
Ihem  to  coBlaki  lime.    118.   On  a  metal  proper 
for  smaU  oosns,  VII.  ii.  p.  80.     114.    On  the  mea» 
eurement  qf  high  temperature,  and  on  eapansion^ 
IX.  ii.  p.  1 ;  a  therwKNDeter  «f  pbtina.    115.  On 
the  tenacity  of  duetik  metals,  and  on  the  digerent 
densities  ^  lead,  X.  p.  267-    Earaet  Am.  CUwu 
LXXl.   f.  ]«9^.*To  reftuni    u»  the  Anmdes  do 
Chimie,  m  which  be  cootinwcd  to  he  an  active  co» 
operator  to  the  dose  ef  his  life,  we  find  a  asukipli* 
city  of  bis  tssays  aad  abetraels  in  the  laSter  volnnnee. 
116.  Om  lime  and  mortar,  XXXVli.  p.  258.     117^ 
Repofi  on  the  taHarie  moid,  XXX VIII.  p.  80.    118. 
On  a  Istmp,  p.  185.    119.  On  Woodhouse*s  opinion  qf 
phkgistoup  p^872.    I.8O1  Om  a  cdd  osmbustson  qfthe 
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into  the  aea  beyond  Tyninghami  the  seat  of  the  Hadding- 
Earl  of  Haddington,  afler  receiving  the  Peffer  from  JJ^^JJJ^ 
jthe  north,  and  CooJstone  and  a  few  other  rills  from  ^'^^^^ 
the  south.    Yet  it  has  sometimes  swelled  to  a  great 
height,  and  occasioned  much  damage.    In  1775,  the 
whole  suburb  of  Haddington  called  Nungate^  and 
more  than  half  the  town,  were  laid  under  water. 

This  county  is  not  less  fortunate  in  its  mineral  Minerals. 
productions  than  in  its  soil  and  climate.  Coal, 
which  has  been  wrought  here  since  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  is  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  western  parts  of  it,  from  the  borders  of  Lam« 
mermuir  to  the  sea ;  particularly  in  the  parishes  of 
Tranent,  Ormiston,  Giadsmuir,  and  Pencaitland. 
Hardly  any  part  of  the  district  is  distant  six  miles 
from  limestone ;  several  extensive  parishes  rest  on  a 
bed  of  this  rock.  Marl  is  also  found  in  different 
parts ;  though,  since  the  use  of  Jime  became  so  ge- 
neral, it  is  not  raised  to  a  great  extent.  Sandstone 
or  freestone,  which  prevails  very  generally  through- 
out the  county,  is  wrought,  of  an  excellent  quality, 
near  Barra,  and  in  Pencaitland  and  Tranent*  On 
the  west  side  of  the  harbour  of  Dunbar  there  is 
a  remarkable  promontory,  resembling  the  Giant*s 
Causeway  in  Ireland,  composed  of  a  red  stonci  ap« 
pareatly  a  very  hard  sandstone.  It  runs  out  to  the 
north  about  100  yards,  and  is  20  yards  wide,  hav* 
ing  the  sea  on  each  side  on  the  flow  of  the  tide. 
The  diameter  of  its  coluions  is  from  one  to  two  feet, 
and  their  length  at  low  water  30,  inclining  a  little 
to  the  southi  Ironstone  has  been  found  in  the  pa« 
rishes  of  Humbie,  Keith,  Oldhamstocks,  and  Tra- 
nent, and  mineral  springs  at  several  places,  some  of 
which  were  once  much  r&orted  to,  but  are  in  little 
repute  at  present. 

The  county  of  Haddington  was  divided  in  1811  ^^^ 
into  183  esutes;  of  which  S3  were  above  L.9000 
Scots  of  valuation,  52  above  L.  500,  and  133  below 
|j.  500.  The  valuation  of  the  whole  is  1..  168,873, 
10s.  8d.  Scoto ;  of  which  L.  1305.,  4s.  3d.  belonged 
to  corporations,  and  L.  56,i;57i  3s.  to  estates  held 
under  entail.  And  in  the  same  year,  the  real  rent 
of  the  lands,  as  returned  under  the  property>tax 
act,  was  L.  180,654,  5s.  pd.  Sterling;  and  of  theR»^ 
houses,  L.  6780,  15s.  2d.  Sterling.  Thus  the  land- 
rent  of  the  whole  county,  the  Lammermuir  hills  in« 
eluded,  was  almost  a  guinea  an  acre.  In  1800, 
among  the  proprietors  were  10  noblemen ;  the  num- 
ber of  freeholders  who  vote  in  the  election  of  a  mem- 
ber for  the  county  was  then  71>  and  has  varied  from 
78  to  70.  The  nobility  who  have  seats  in  the  county 
are  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  the  Marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale,  the  Earls  of  Haddington,  Wemyss,  Hopetoun, 
Lauderdale,  and  Dalhousie;  the  Lords  Sinclair, 
Blantyre,  and  Elibank.  Several  other  proprietors 
have  elegant  mansions,  which  tend  greatly  to  orna- 
ment the  districts  in  which  they  are  situate. 

The  farms  are  not  generally  what  in  some  other  Finns. 
parts  of  Britain  would  be  called  large.  Their  average 
siae  may  be  from  300  to  500  English  acres  over  the 
whole  of  the  arable  land,  but  smaller  on  the  best 
soils,  and  larger,  perhaps,  on  the  inferior.  On  land 
of  a  medium  quality,  300  acres  is  not  considered  a 
small  farm.     All  the  fiurms  are  held  on  leaaesi  com* 
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its  salt-works  and  potteries,  and  formerly  for  an 
oyster  fishery,  Ormiston,  Gladsmuir,  Gifiord,  Sal* 
louB,  Aberkdy,  Coekenaiey  Linton  Bridge,  Dirleton, 
and  a  few  others. 

The  Bass,  Craigleith,  Fidra,  Lamb,  and  Idris,  are  isUnds. 
islets  on  the  coast.  The  most  noted  of  these  is  the 
Bass,  a  rock  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  a  mile  in 
circuity  and  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  except  the 
south-west.  It  has  a  spring  of  fresh  water  near  the 
summit,  aflbrds  pasture  for  a  few  sheep,  and  is  fre- 
quented by  great  numbers  of  solan-geese  and  other 
sea  birds.  The  situation  of  this  small  island  occa- 
sioned it  to  be  at  different  times  a  military  station, 
a  state  prison,  and  a  place  of  resort  for  pirates,  down 
to  so  late  a  period  as  the  Revolution. 

Haddingtonshire  has  produced  men  of  eminence 
in  various  departments,  among  whom  the  names  of 
Cockbum,  Fletcher,  JDalrymple,  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Maitland  or  Lauderdale  family,  are  con- 
spicuous. Dunbar,  the  poet,  was  bom  at  Saltonn  in 
1^5 ;  Burnet,  the  historian,  was  five  years  rector  of 
the  same  pariah.  Blair,  author  of  the  Gravty  and 
John  Home,  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  were  mini- 
sters of  the  parish  of  Athd^aneford*  GeorgeHeriotx 
the  founder  of  the  noble  diarity  in  Edinburgh  which 
bears  his  name,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Gladsmuir; 
and  here  Robertson  composed  his  History  of  Scoi' 
land.  John  Knox,  the  rerormer,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary men  that  any  age  or  nation  has  produ- 
ced^ was  bom  in  the  suburbs  of  Haddington  in  1 505. 
The  house,  the  place  of  his  birth,  which,  with  a  few 
acres  of  land  adjoining,  belonged  to  a  fkmily  of  his 
name  till  lately,  is  stiU  pointed  out  to  strangers. 

There  are  twenty-four  parishes  in  this  county,  of 
which  twenty-three  belong  to  the  presbyteries  of 
Haddington  and  Dunbar,  apd  one  to  the  presbytery 
of  Dalkeith.  These  presbyteries  make  a  part  cf  the 
synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale.  The  pcior  are  for 
the  most  part  relieved  by  voluntary  contributions ; 
and  where  assessments  have  been  round  necessary^ 
they  have  seldom  exceeded  ft\  per  cent,  on  the  rod 
rent,  and  this  is  paid  in  equal  moieties  by  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  There  is  a  charitable  establish- Chaiidet. 
ment  for  the  education  of  boys  at  Preston,  which 
was  founded  by  James  Schaw,  the  proprietor  of  that 
estate,  who  diea  in  1784 ;  and  another  at  Saltoun, 
for  the  same  and  other  objects,  the  work  of  Bidiop 
Burnet,  who  bequeathed  90,000  merks  for  it  in  1 7  n . 

The  county  of  Haddington  sends  one  member  to  R«l»««*«i- 
Parliament,  and  the  three  burghs  of  Haddington,  ^^^ 
Dunbar,  and  North  Berwick,  join  with  Jedburgh 
and  Lauder  in  electing  another.  In  1755,  tfiepo- Population, 
pulation,  according  to  the  returns  made  to  Dr  Web- 
ster, was  29,709 ;  and,  in  1811,  it  was  51,164,  be- 
ing an  increase  of  about  4}  per  cent,  in  a  period  of 
50  years.  The  numbers  given  by  the  writers  dt  Sir 
John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  denote 
a  decrease,  between  1755  and  the  years  1790-1797, 
of  745,  the  population  at  the  latter  periods  being  only 
S8,966.  We  annex  an  abstract  of  the  census 
taken  in  1800  and  1811.  See  Somerville's  Sufvy 
of  Ea^t'Loduan;  Beauties  of  Scotland,  Vol.  L; 
General  R^ort  of  ScoHland;  Playfaur's  Desert^ 
tion  of  Scotland,  Vol.  L ;  and  Chalmers's  Caledtmta. 
Vol.11.  (a.) 
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tended  to^  and  are  not  generally  of  the  best  kind.  Hampihiie. 
The  introduction  of  the  Welsh  breed  has  made^'^*^'^ 
some  improvement,  bat  there  is  room  for  much 
more. 

The  breeding  and  fattening  pigs  hss  long  hetn  a 
most  important  part  of  Hampshire  husban<^.  The 
bacon  fVom  them  is  the  principal  animal  food  of  the 
rural  inhabitants.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  forests  they 
are  fed  on  acorns  and  beech-mast ;  and  those  so  fiit- 
tened  are  considered  the  best,  either  as  pickled  pork, 
or  when  converted  into  bacon.  The  average  weight 
of  these  animals,  when  deemed  fit  for  slaughter,  is 
about  440  or  450  pounds,  but  many  of  them  weigh 
800  pounds. 

The  manufactures  of  this  county  are  neither  nu-  Maaofiw- 
merous  nor  extensive,  except  those  carried  on  atones. 
Portsmouth,  for  warlike  purposes.  Besides  the  ship* 
building  iil  the  royal  yard,  Uiere  are  many  vesscus, 
both  for  war  and  trade,  built  on  the  River  Itehen  at 
Buckler's-hard,  on  the  River  Boldre,  and  on  die 
banks  of  Southampton  Water.  The  manufiicturing 
of  their  woollen  goods  upon  a  small  scale  is  carried 
on  at  Andover,  Romsey,  Alton,  and  Bamngstoke. 
Paper  is  made  at  Rumsey,  and  at  Overton.  The 
mills  at  the  latter  place  have  supplied  the  whole  of 
the  thin  paper  used  by  the  Banic  of  England  for 
their  notes,  ever  since  the  reiga  of  George  I .  Ring« 
wood  has  been  long  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of 
the  strong  beer  brewed  there ;  but  the  quantity  has 
declined  of  late  years.  On  the  sea  shore  at  Ljrming- 
ton,  and  on  the  island  of  Hayling,  near  Havant, 
some  salt  is  made  by  the  evaporation  of  aea^water. 
The  quantity  depends  on  the  d^^ree  of  heat  which 
prevails  duruig  die  summer  season,  as  the  first  part 
of  the  process  of  evaporation  is  performed  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  alone ;  the  brine  is  afterwards  con- 
veyed to  iron  pans,  and  die  process  completed  by 
artificial  heat,  which,  as  coals,  the  only  fuel,  are  dear, 
makes  the  whole  expensive,  and  prevents  the  pro- 
prietors ftom  competing  with  the  northern  manu- 
factures of  salt 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  county  is  inconst-commeNe. 
derable.  Many  merchant-ships  repair  to  Portsmouth, 
with  stores  for  the  naval  arsenal,  and,  in  thne  of  war, 
many  prises  are  carried  there  for  sale,  whidi  creates 
some  extensive  trade.  Southampton  importa  much 
wine  fircmi  Portugal,  which,  before  the  introduction 
of  the  bonding  system,  used  to  be  deposited  in  the 
islands  of  Guernsey  snd  Jersey,  to  save  die  interest 
on  the  amount  of  the  duties.  At  Christ-Church 
there  are  a  few  vessels  fitted  for  the  Newfoundland 
fishery. 

The  most  populous  town  in  die  county  is  Ports- 
mouth, which,  with  its  adjuncts,  Portaea  and  Gos- 
port,  with  the  adjacent  vdla^es,  contains  between 
fi^  and  sixty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  hr  greaiter 
part  of  diese  are  the  fiunilies  of  officers  of  the  navy, 
army,  and  marines,  and  of  die  arsenal,  with  the  va- 
rious artificers. 

The  harbour  of  Portsmouth  is  periiaps  one  of  thepMtnoinfa. 
best  in  'the  world.     Its  entrance  is  narrow,  and, 
dierefore,  easily  defended.    The  approach  to  that 
entrance  is  defended  by  batteries,  mat  can  rake  any 
before  it  reaches  the  fire  of  the  casdes,  at  the 
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either  in  mining,  or  in  manu&cturing  the  iron  and 
copper  into  domestic  utensils.  S<Hne  o{  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  towns,  as  Klausthal,  Andreas* 
berg,  Cellerfeld,  and  several  others,  are  from  1700 
to  1 900  feet  sbove  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  their  po- 
pulation would  suffer  most  severely  from  the  cold 
of  the  severe  winters,  but  for  the  abundance  of  l>odi 
wood  and  fossil  cosl  with  which  they  are  supplied. 

The  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  £^  to- 
wards the  north,  and  the  courses  of  aU  the  rivers 
are  in  diat  direction.    These  are,  Jlrti,  the  Elbe, 
which  borders  a  large  part  of  the  dominion,  and  re- 
ceives into  it  the  Omre,  which  rises  in  the  province 
of  Luneburg;   the  Aland  and  the  Jeetse,  which 
come  out  m  Prussia,  and  are  navigable  before  they 
terminate  in  the  Elbe ;  the  Ilmenau,  which  becomes 
navigable  at  Luneburg ;  the  Este,  which  is  naviga- 
ble to  Buxtehude ;  the  Liihe,  navigable  to  Horn- 
burg  ;  the  Schwinge,  by  which  vessds  reach  Stade ; 
the  Oste,  which  passes  Harburg,  and  is  navigable 
to  Kirchosters ;  and  the  Medem,  which  runs  through 
the  land  Hadeln,  and  admits  large  vesseb  as  high  as 
Ottendorf.     Seamd,  the  Weser,  which  enters  the 
dominions  of  Hanover  at  Miinden,  being  there  form- 
ed'by  the  lunction  of  the  Fulda  and  the  Werra.     It 
is  navigable  for  barges  from  the  spot  at  which  its 
name  commences.     It  receives,  in  its  course,  the 
Hamel,  the  Aller,  the  Oertse,  the  Line,  the  Bdhme, 
the  Eyther,  the  Wumme,  the  Lesum  (formed  by  the 
three  streams,  Rodau,  Wiste,  and  Worpe),  the  Cxreste 
and  the  Hunter ;  all  of  whidh  are  Hanoverian  rivers, 
and  continue  their  united  courses  till  they  are  lost 
in  the  German  Ocean  near  Bremen.     TUrd,  the 
Ems,  a  river  rising  in  the  Prussian  province  of  West- 
phalia.   After  entering  Hanover,  it  receives  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Aa,  the  Ibse,  the  Else,  and  the  Leda. 
Before  reaching  the  sea,  it  fidls  into  the  Dollart  near 
Emden,  which  is  the  principal  sea  port  in  the  king- 
dom.    The  vessela  befonging  to  this  port  are  about 
270,  and  their  tonnage  19>289  lasts.     There  are 
equipped  at  the  mouth  of  this  river  upwards  of  fifty 
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the  privileged  classes,  it  is  not  surpriaing  that  nearly 
all  tne  deputies  should  be  chosen  from  them.  The 
ministry  are  supposed  to  have  the  nranination  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  members,  and  three-fourths 
of  them  have  places  under  the  crown.  The  deli- 
berations are  secret,  and  the  result  of  them  only 
known  by  the  laws  they  promulgate.  The  mem- 
bers, during  their  sittings,  are  aUowed  some  pay. 
Those  who  reside  in  the  city  of  Hanover  have 
two,  and  those  who  come  from  other  places  have 
four,  riz  dollars  daily  subsistence  money.  The  ad- 
ministradon  of  the  executive  part  of  the  ff ovemment 
is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  a  prince  of  uie  royal  fa- 
mily, with  the  title  of  Governor-General,  and  a  sa- 
lary of  L.  5500  Sterling.  He  is  assisted  by  various 
ministers,  forming  a  cabinet-council,  who  admini- 
ster, at  die  head  of  respective  boards,  the  different 
branches  of  the  public  business. 

The  finances  of  the  kingdom  are  not  stated  to  the  Bevc&ue. 
public,  and  therefore  cannot  be  accurately  known. 
The  revenue  is  estimated  to  amount  to  about  one 
million  Sterling,  of  which  a  little  more  than  L.500,000 
is  derived  from  the  patrimonial  estates  of  the  king, 
who  is  by  far  the  largest  land-owner  in  his  domi- 
nions; the  remainder  is  dnwn  by  taxation.  The 
taxes  are<--«  land-tax,  producing  JL.170,000 ;  a  tax 
on  food  consumed  in  towns  and  cities,  L.20,000 ;  a 
tax  on  brewing  and  distilling,  L.67,000;  on  salt, 
L.SO,000 ;  on  stamps,  L.5000 ;  on  imported  goods, 
L.S3,000 ;  and  a  property  and  personal  tax,  L.9S,000. 
This  can  only  be  an  i^proximation  to  accuracy;  but 
it  is  certain  tiiat  the  taxes  produce  less  than  the  do- 
mains. The  estates  of  the  king  and  of  the  nobility 
were  formerly  exempt  from  many  of  these  taxes, 
but  now  all  are  alike  liable  to  them. 

The  national  debt  of  Hanov«r  is  about  three  years  Debt^ 
income,  or  somewhat  more  than  L.d,000,000  Ster* 
ling.  A  part  of  this  was  owing  before  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  by  France ;  but,  during  the  pe» 
■  riod  they  were  in  possession,  it  was  much  increased ; 
and  the  preparations  made  for  war  when  Bonaparte 
returned  from  Elba  caused  a  farther  augmentation. 
The  interest  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,, 
and  the  debt  has  been  diminished  within  the  last 
four  years.  It  is  almost  wholly  owing  to  Hne  sub- 
jects of  the  kingdom. 

The  regular  forces  of  Hanover  amounted  to  12,940  Fokss. 
men  and  officers,  but  they  are  undergoing  a  reduc- 
tion,' which  is  intended  to  bring  than  to  less  than 
8000  for  a  permanent  peace  establishment.  The 
militia,  or  liuidwehr,  have  hitherto  been  18,000; 
but  they  are,  like  the  regulars,  gradually  reducing. 
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p.  IB,     12.  On  a  Disorder  rf}he  Breasi,  p.  5%—the  Hebcvden. 
mtgima  pecions.     13.  Om  Diseases  €f  ike  JJver,  p. 
123.     14.  Om  the  Nettle  Hash,  p.    173.     15.  On 
Noxioms  Fungi^  p.  2l6.     16.  Qfiries,  p.  499,  on 
sby  bloody  on  hernia,  on  damp  ckches,  and  on 
venesection  in  hemoribages.     17*  Oa  an  Angina 
Pectoris,  III.  1785,  p.  1.     18.  On  the  Ginseng,  p.  34. 
10.  On  the  Measles,  p.  389-    20.  Table  of  the  Mean 
Heat  ^  the  different  Months  in  London.  PhiLTrans. 
LXXVIII.  1778,  p.  86.    21.  Commentarii  de  Mor^ 
homm   Historia  et   Curaiume.     8vo.   Lond.    1802. 
Also  in  En^^ish.     He  had  long  been  in  the  h»-> 
bit  o£  making  notes  in  a  pocket-book,  at  the  bed- 
sides of  his  patients ;  and  every  month  he  used  to 
select  and  copy  out,  under  the  proper  titles  of  the 
diseases,  whatever  he  thought  particukrly  worthy 
to  be  recorded.     In  the  year  1782  he  employed 
himsdf  in  digesting  this  register  into  the  form  ef  a 
volume  of  Commentaries  on  the  history  and  cure  of 
diseases,  religiously  observing  never  to  depend  on 
his  memory  for  any  material  circumstance  that  he 
did  not  find  expressly  written  down  in  his  notes. 
These  commentaries  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  his 
son,  Dr  W.  Heberden,  to  be  published  after  his 
death.     We  find  in  them  a  greater  mass  of  valuable 
matter,  accurately  observed  and  candidly  related, 
than  in  almost  any  other  volume  that  haa  ever  ap- 
peared upon  a  medical  subject;  yet  they  are  but 
too  likely  to  chill  the  ingenuous  ardour  of  many  a 
youthful  mind,  and  even  to  lead  to  a  total  apathy 
with  reqpect  to  the  diligent  study  of  a  profession  in 
which  so  respectable  a  veteran  was  so  often  dispos- 
ed to  exclaim,  that  ''  all  is  vanity."     There  are  in- 
deed many  instances  in  which  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  perfectly  master  of  all  the  instruments  oi 
his  art;  thus,  he  appears  to  have  been  but  partially 
acquainted  wkh  the  virtues  and  varioua  uses  of  an* 
tinoBy  and  ipecaeuan,  and  to  have  reasoned  very 
inaccurately  on  the  operation  fer  a  strangulated  her* 
nia.    But  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  more  ex- 
perience a  physician  acquires  in  his  profession,  the 
more  he  is  m  general  inclined  to  approach  to  the 
fipinians  of  Dr  Heberden,  and  to  esteem  his  writ^ 
ings. 

Notwithstanding  that  he  has  been  accused  of  hav- 
ing occasionally  been  liable  to  personal  and  proles- 
sienal  prejudices,  it  may  safdy  be  asserted,  XhsX  he 
posflcascd  a  singular  combination  of  modesty  and 
dignity  of  diaracter.    He  was  not  only  a  well-in- 
fimied  and  accompliahed  scholar,  but  a  man  of  the 
purest  integrity  or  conduct,  of  mild  and  courteous 
manners,  distinguiahed  by  genuine  piety,  and  by 
unafilected  benevolence  of  Imrt.    It  is  related  by 
one  of  his  biographers,  that  he  bought  a  sceptical 
work,  left  in  manuserqpt  by  Dr  Conyers  Middle- 
ton,  of  his  wklow,  for  L.50,  in  order  to  bum  it. 
He  was  at  the  expence  of  publishing  another  work 
of  the  same  author,  on  the  servile  condition  of  phy- 
sicians among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  an  edition  of 
some  of  the  plays  of  Euripides,  by  Markland.     He 
had  an  omKirtunity  of  rendering  an  fssftntial  service 
to  Dr  Letherland,  a  man  of  tb  deepest  and  most 
extensive  learning  and  science,  that  adorned  the  last 
century,  but  of  retired  habits,  and  very  little  known 
evn  in  his  prdMsion,  though  he  oenlynbuted  by  bis 
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4XMBimunkated  to  liie  I 

<'  Within  two  jears  last 

CDt,  ''  in  a  diamber  of 

9ftctkiogi  of  an  ancient 

is  ctftakdy  knowa^  tha 

now  diggfi^  was  never 

WM  in  the  middle  of 

fowidi «  laige  quantity 

JMig^and  round,  which  i 

4dl  hbck^  «nd  seemed  to 

'«f  Ihem  fiiUing  nn  the  gi 

and  mttity  ktkers  w»e 

£rfit  known  ihat  the  t< 

tiimtber  of  these  roUs^  a 

of  different  sizes.    Tl 

which  are  so  much  li 

made  of  wood,  that  the 

-roiUs>  however,  are  hari 

4ine  pieoe.    Our  king 

be  taken  to  unrol  the 

stten^its  v^ere  in  vain 

ihem  some  words  wer^ 

Aasenumm,  beii^  com( 

ftf-opoeed  to  the  kii^  to 

mo  f  Pia^ggi^  •  ^»Titef  < 

man  in  the  world  who  o 

affiur.     (t  is  incredible 

contrived  «nd  executed. 

wYuch,  by  the  means  of 

ing  gummed*  «Uck  to  tb 

where  there  was  no  >n 

to  pull,  while,  with  a  sc 

^e  loosemi  one  leaf  fr( 

ino9t'diffiouH  part  of  all 

lining'to  the'back  of  the 

leaves  of  onion  [jgddbei 

and  with  some  npirituoij 

therpapynu>  by  little  a 

this  labour  cannot  be 

seeing.     With  patience 

iinagine,  this  good  fathc 

piece  of  .papyrus,  the 

trial.    It  is  found  to  be 

and  is  a  small  philosop 

ner,  on  Hhuk  ;  blaioini; 

and  productive  of  ^f^^ 

>ndt  discourse  of  the:  art  c 

wanting.     The  papyrus 

many  columns,  every  oiv 

every  line  is  about  four 

liman  and  oblunm  is  ^ 
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dy  made  britde  bjthe  fiie^ 
•Sj  eighteen  rolls  ca  a  lareer 
buxuBe,  which  vere  in  La- 
red  than  the  Greek.    The 
been  in  a  ^parate  room, 
uilding.     Some  few  of  the 
'  roller  of  wood  in  the  cen* 
chi  bqgan  hia  labours  about 
the  suhj^cct  of  one  of  the 
and  that  of  another  the 
a  small  bust  of  Epicurus 
n  the  same  room, 
mnt  of  these  operations  was 
oyal  Society  by  Mr  Locke, 
past,"  says  his  forrespond- 
a  house,  or,  more  properly 
n\\&,  for  by  many  marks  it 
the  place,  where  they  are 
covered  with  buildii^s,  but 
a  garden;   there  has  been 
if  rolls,  about  half  a  palm 
ppeared  like  roots  of  wood, 
be  only  of  one  piece.     One 
ound  it  broke  in  the  middle, 
[4>served,  by  which  it  was 
lis  were  of  pap3rrus.     The 
I  am  told,  were  about  150, 
!y  were  in  'wooden  cases, 
imt,  as  9ie  all   the  things 
cannot  be  recovered.     The 
,^  though  each  appears  like 
las  caused-  infinite  pains  to 
II  and  read  them;  but  idl 
;  only  by  slitting  some  of 
observed.     At  length  Signer 
a  second  time  to  Naples, 
send  for  one  Father  .£ito- 
nt  the  Vatican,  as  the  only 
ould  undertake  this  difficult 
to  imagine  what  this  map 
lie  made  a  machine  with 
certain  threads,  wJUich«  be- 
Q  back  part  of  the  papyrus, 
ritii^  he  b^ins  by  degrees 
:t  of  engraver's  instrument, 
[U  tlie  other,  which  is  the 
;  and  then  makes  .a  sort  of 
►apyrus,  with  exceed ing,t]iin 
;er3'  ukinj.if  Jj^iatake  not ; 
liquor,  with  which  he  wots 
id  liule  he  unfolds  it.    All 
i^ell  comprehended  without 
superior  to  what  man  can 
•  has  unrolled  a  pretty  lai;ge 
rorst  pveserved,  by  way  of 
he  work  of  a  GrecJc  writer, 
lie  tract,  in  Plutarch's  man- 
it  as  pernicious  to  society, 
ss  and  efleminacy.     It  does 
f  music.     The  beginning  is 
is  written  "  across,"  in  so 
s  of  about  twenty  lines,. and 
inches  long.     Between  co- 
noid i^pace  of  *'  more  than" 


401  inch*  The  letters  are  distinguishable  enough. 
Father  Antonio^  after  he  has  loosened  a  piece,  takes 
it  off  where  there  are  no  letters  and  places  it  between 
two  Q)ieces  of  glass]]  for  the  better  observation ;  and 
thenThav-ing  an  admirable  talent  in  imitating  cha- 
racters, he  copies  it  with  all  the  lacunae,  which  are 
very  numerous  in  the  scorched  papyri,  and  gives 
thLs  copv  to  the  Canon  Mazzocchi,  who  tries  to  sup- 
ply the  loss  and  explain  it.  The  letters  are  capital 
ones,  and  almost  without  any  abbreviation.  The 
worst  is,  the  work  takes  up  so  much  time,  that  a 
small  quantity  of  writing  requires  ^ye  or  six  days  to 
unrol,  so  that  a  whole  year  is  already  consumed 
about  half  this  roll.  The  lacunae,  for  the  most  part, 
are  of  one  or  two  words,  that  may  be  supplied  by 
the  context.  As  soon  as  this  roll  is  finished,  they 
will  begin  a  Latin  one.  There  are  some  so  volu- 
minous, and  the  papyrus  so  fine,  that  unrolled  they 
would  take  up  100  palms  space  [[or  almost  100  feet  J. 
The  curiosity  of  these  papyri  is,  that  there  is  no  lit- 
tle shaft  of  wood  on  wnich  ih^  were  rolled." 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  practice  of 
rolling  books  on  an  umbilicus  of  wood  was  by  no 
means  universal  where  papyrus  was  emploved.  The 
I^yptian  manuscripts,  for  instance,  so  frequently 
found  in  the  catacombs,  are  without  any  umbilicus, 
the  end  of  the  sheet  bei^g  left  blank,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  doubled  up  into  a  sort  of  core,  which 
remained  unopened,  and  served  instead  of  a  roll«*. 
A  wooden  pen,  without  a  slit,  was  found  in  some  of 
the  subsequent  excavations,  together  with  other  ma- 
terials for  writing.  In  1755  the  name  of  Philodemus 
had  been  discovered  at  the  end  of  the  first  manu- 
script, and  another  work  of  the  same  author,  on  /?/<e- 
tortc,  bad  been  unrolled.  Mazzocchi  was  translating 
these,  and  two  persons  were  constantly  employed 
upon  other  volumes. 

Some  interesting  particuhurs  respecting  the  his- 
tory of  diese  operations  are  also  found  in  Barth^le- 
my's  Voyage  en  Italic,  published  at  Paris  in  1801. 
'^It  was  a  long  time,*  says  the  author,  "before 
any  mode  could  be  devised  of  unrolling  them, 
and  in  this  dilemma  some  of  them  were  cut  with 
a  knife  longitudinally,  as  we  divide  a  cylinder  in 
the  direction  of  its  axis.  This  mode  ot  proceed- 
ing disclosed  the  writing  to  view,  but  completeltf 
■destroyed  the  work.  The  different  strata  xji  the  pa- 
per adhered  so  closely  together,  that  in  aCtempt- 
mg  to  separate  them  they  were  reduced  to  '*  ashes" 
[]or  rather  dnstj;  and  all  that  could  be  obtained 
was  a  single  column  or  <page,  of  a  manuscript,  that 
consisted  perhaps  of  a  hundred." 

''  Under  these  circumstances,  a  patient  and  per- 
severii|g  monk  suggested  a  mode  of  completely  un- 
rolling the  paper.  He  made  some  attempts,  which 
occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  time,  but  in  which 
by  degrees  he  was  successful.  He  goes  on  with  his 
tedious  labour,  and  in  the  same  manner  gradually 
and  slowly  succeeds.  His  plan  is  this.  Having 
found  the  beginning  of  the  manuscript,  he  fastens 
to  the  exterior, edge  some  threads  of  silk,  which  he 
winds  round  so.many  jpegs,  inserted  in  a  small  firame. 
These  pegs  he  turns  wi^  the  utmost  precaution, 
and  the  manuscript  is  imperceptibly  unrolled.    Lit- 
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tie  18  to  be  expected  from  the  first  few  layers  of  the 
papefj  which  in  general  are  either  torn  or  decayed. 
Before  any  pages  of  a  work  can  be  obtained^  the 
manuscript  must  be  unrolled  to  a  certain  depth,  that 
18^  till  the  part  appears  which  had  suffered  no  other 
iiijury  than  that  of  being  calcined.  When  a  few  co- 
lumns have  been  thus  unrolled,  they  are  cut  off,  and 
pasted  on  linen.  For  unf<dding  ime  of  these  manu« 
scripts,  several  months  are  requisite,  and  hitherto 
nothing  has  been  obtained  but  the  last  38  columns 
of  a  Greek  work  against  music  Two  other  columns 
or  pages  are  also  shown,  of  two  Greek  manuscripts, 
that  were  cut  to  pieces  before  the  method  of  unroll- 
ing  them  was  discovered.  Each  appears  to  have 
been  part  of  a  philosophical  dissertatioii.'' 

In  some  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the  French 
Embassy  at  Naples,  subjoined  by  M.  de  St  Croix, 
and  dated  1785,  1786,  and  1787,  it  is  asserted  that 
of  about  1500  or  1800  manuscripts  that  had  been 
discovered,  200  or  more  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
charlatan  who  undertook  to  restore  them  with  the 
assistance  of  some  diemical  applicaticm :  it  is  also 
stated  as  highly  probable  that  many  thousands  of 
similar  manuscripts  may  still  exist  in  different  parts 
of  the  ruins ;  a  conjecture  so  much  the  more  interest- 
ing,  as  the  greater  number  of  die  rolls  hitherto  found 
''  have  been  so  crushed  that  it  will  never  be  possible 
to  open  them,  and  several  have  been  injured  by  the 
barbarous  attempt  to  separate  the  leaves  with  a  knife." 

The  work  or  Philodemus  was  published  in  1793, 
as  the  first  volume  of  the  Herculaneiuium  Foluminum 
quae  supertunt,  f.  Naples.  The  manuscript  is  fiuth- 
*  fully  delineated  in  copperplates,  and  the  restored 
readings  and  translation  are  printed  on  the  opposite 
page,  followed  by  an  elabrnte  commentary:  the 
Academicians  of  Portici  are  the  professed  editors. 
The  title  at  the  end  stands  thus,  the  work  being  the 
fourth  book  only  of  the  essay. 

il>\OAHMOV 
nePIMOYClKH 


to  the  accomplishment  of  this  noble  design,  whidi  I 
address  and  perseverance  could  alone  remove.  The 
difficulty  of  opening  the  rolls  of  papyrus^  whidi  had^ 
been  reduced  to  a  perfect  carbo,  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  by  diose  who  have  not  witnessed  the  pro. 
cess.  Much  time  and  many  hands  were  reaniRd 
in  carrying  it  on ;  and  the  expenoe  incorred  wa 
proportionate  to  the  la^xmr.  When  the  nuuuscnpu 
were  unrolled,  it  was  necessary  that  persons  oon[w> 
tent  to  the  task  should  decipher  and  transcribethen; 
distribute  the  (capital)  letters  into  the  wordi  te 
which  they  belonged ;  and  supply  those  deficiencies 
in  the  text  which  but  too  frequently  occorred.  At 
the  head  of  the  directors  of  thb  difficult  under* 
taking  were  Rosini,  the  editor  of  Philodemtts;  m 
English  gentleman  ^the  late  Mr  Hayter]  sent  ost 
for  the  purpose  by  your  Royal  Hii^iiiess ;  and,  we 
believe,  a  Neapolitan  priest,  supposed  to  be  deeply 
versant  in  ancient  literature.  It  was  not  untO  luge 
sums  had  been  expended  by  your  Ro^  Hj^hnes, 
and  the  suc<^ss  <k  the  execution  had  justified  the 
boldness  of  the  pkn,  that  pecuniary  assistince  vu 
requested  and  ootained  from  Parliament  Atten- 
tive as  the  people  of  this  country  are,  and  ooglitto 
be,  to  die  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  they 
must  glory  in  having  contributed,  widi  the  beir- 
apparent  to  the  British  dirone,  in  forwardmg  i 
work  which  does  honour  to  the  English  nsme." 

Again,  in  the  pre&ce,  "  The  first  papyrus  whici 
was  opened  contained  a  treatise  up<m  Mttk,  bj 
Philodemus  die  Epicurean.  It  was  in  vsin  thst 
Maxaocchi  and  Rosini  wrote  their  learned  ele- 
ments on  this  dull  performance:  the  sedstivewis 
too  strong ;  and  the  curiosity,  which  had  been  » 
hastily  awidcened,  was  as  quickly  lulled  to  repoee- 
A  few  men  of  letters,  indeed,  lamented  that  no  fur- 
ther search  was  made  for  some  happier  subject  od 
which  learned  industry  might  be  employed ;  but  die 
time,  the  difficulty,  and  the  expence,  which  Buditt 
enterpnse  required,  and  the  uncertainty  of  produd^ 
any  uiing  valuable,  had  apparently  discouraged  m 
disgusted  the  aoulemicians  of  Portici. 

"  Things  were  in  this  state,  when  his  Roj" 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  proposed  to  the  Net- 


A  passage  in  the  last  column  will  serve  as  another 
specimen. 

i»/l  I/VON  TAC     TOC/IYTATOI 
A/VNeiPHK^CfrpOCATI/V 

CrKexeipHKACl^lAT6INAI 
MH  NANiS^eONTCJC  O       XA  PIN 
MeMAIOANOT  TOCAYTMW 

The  subsequent  volumes  of  the  series  are  little 
known  in  this  country.  But  a  part  of  another  ma- 
nuscript was  insert^  in  the  Herculanetuia  of  Sir 
W.  Drummond  and  Mr  R.  Walpole  (4to,  Lond. 
1810) ;  together  with  a  very  favourable  report  of  the 
progress  of  the  operatioufi,  which  had  been  conti- 
nued under  the  patronage  of  his  present  Majesty, 
and  at  the  expence  of  the  British  Government. 

'^  Many  obstacles,"  say  the  authors  in  their  dedi- 
cation to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  '*  opposed  themselves 


^„^  „«.  accepted  by  the  court  of  Naples,  wj 

it  was  consequently  judged  necessary  by  ^^^^ 
Highness  to  select  a  proper  perscm  to  supcrintaw 
the  undertaking.  The  reputation  of  Mr  Hayter,  « 
a  classical  scholar,  justified  his  appmntment  to  w 
place,  which  the  munificence  of  the  Prince,  «nd  he 
taste  for  literature,  had  created.  This  gcntlefflJJ» 
arrived  at  Naples  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1802, 
and  was  nominated  one  of  the  directors  for  the  de^^ 
lopement  of  the  manuscripts. 

"  During  a  period  of  several  years,  the  werlunen 
continued  to  open  a  great  number  of  the  P^PJ^ 
Many,  indeed,  of  these  frail  substances  were  desffoy- 
ed,  and  had  crumbled  mto  dust,  under  the  8ligftt«« 
touch  of  the  operator.  ^ 

"  When  the  French  invaded  the  kingdom  ot^*' 
pies,  in  the  year  1806,  Mr  Hayter  was  ccsnpeUe^ 
retire  to  Sicily.  It  is  certainly  to'be  ^»?^V^l 
ted,  that  all  Uie  ppyri  were  left  behind.    The  v  • 
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teuU-    ter  of  Hub  pre&oe  onlv  knows,  with  certainty,  that 
w»p^     wken  he  arrived  at  Palermo  in  1806,  on  hia  second 
^  '^^  mission  to  his  Siciiian  Mijesty,  he  found  that  all  the 
papyri  had  been  left  at  Naples,  and  that  the  copies 
of  those  which  had  been  unrolled  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Sicilian  government     How  this  hap- 
Mned,  it  would  be  now  fhiitless  to  inquire.    The 
Kffigliiyh  nr|iniirt»>i'  made  several  applications  to  the 
court  of  Palermo  to  have  the  copies  restored,  but 
without  success,  until  the  month  of  August  1^07> 
,  It  was  pretended,  that,  according  to  the  original 

J  agreement  the  manuscripts  should  be  published  in 

I  the  place  where  his  Sicilian  Majesty  resided;  that 

I  several  Neapolitans  had  assisted  m  correcting,  sup« 

plying,  and  translating  them ;  that  his  Sicilian  Ma^ 
jesty  had  never  reaisned  his  ri|^t  to  the  possession, 
either  of  the  originals,  or  of  the  copies;  and  that,  as 
'  a  proof  of  this  right  being  fully  recognised,  the  co- 

I  pies  had  been  d^osited  by  Mr  Ha3rter  hhnself  in 

the  Royal  Museum  at  Palermo.     It  was,  however, 
'  finally  agreed,  that  the  manuscripts  should  be  given 

'  up,  pro  tempore,  to  Mr  Drummond,  who  immediate- 

ly replaced  them  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Hayter.     In 
the  space  of  about  a  year,  during  which  period  they 
'  remamed  in  the  possession  of  the  latter,  a  fac  sinule 

'  of  part  of  one  oi  the  copies  was  engraved,  and  some 

'  different  fonns  of  Greek  characters,  as  found  in  these 

>  fragments,  were  printed  under  his  direction. 

'  "  From  some  circumstances,  which  took  place  in 

I  the  summer  of  1808,  and  to  which  we  have  no  plea- 

>  sure  in  alluding,  a  new  arrangement  became  indis- 
I  pensable.  Mr  Drummond  proposed  to  the  Sicilian 
I  govemmenty  that  the  copies  should  be  sent  to  Lon- 
don, where  they  might  be  published  with  advantages 
which  could  not  be  obtained  at  Palermo.  His  pro- 
posal was  acceded  to,  and  they  have  been  according- 
ly transmitted  to  England.  The  manner  in  which 
Uieir  publication  wiU  be  conducted  will,  of  course, 
depend  inpon  the  determination  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  whose  hands  they  have 
been  deposited ;  but  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the 
Republic  of  Letters  will  not  have  to  lament,  that 
these  interesting  fragments  are  to  be  brought  to  light 
under  the  auspices  of  a  Prince,  who  has  always 
shown  himself  to  be  the  protector  of  learning  and 
the  arts.  We  venture  not  to  assert,  but  we  believe, 
that  the  manuscripts  will  be  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  select  number  of  learned  men,  and  wiU  be 
edited  under  their  care,  and  with  their  annotations 
and  translations." 

Mr  Walpole  informs  us  in  a  subsequent  article, 
dated  at  Palermo,  1807>  that  the  whole  of  the  manu- 
scripts that  were  then  in  Sir  W.  Drummond's  house, 
amounting  to  more  than  eighty,  were  Greek,  with 
the  exception  of  one  fragment  of  a  Latin  poem,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  a  description  of  the  battle  of  Ac" 
tium  and  its  consequences,  and  which  has  been  con- 
jectured by  some  critics  to  be  the  work  of  the  Va- 
rius,  weU  known  by  name  as  the  firiend  of  Horace, 
One  of  the  eighttf  has  appeared  in  the  Herculanen- 
sia ;  but  where  are  the  seventif-nine  f  The  whole  of 
the  manuscripts  was  reported  to  have  been  presented 
to  the  university  of  Oxford:  has  a  new  volcano^ 
throwing  out  darkness  and  ashes,  overwhelmed  them 
on  the  l^nks  of  the  Ijsis  ?    Or  were  ^y,  notwith-^ 


standing  all  the  labour  and  expence  of  obtaining 
diem,  found  too  imperfect  to  deserve  publication  ?  It 
seems,  indeed,  not  improbable,  that  the  persons  em- 
ployed to  unrol  them  m  the  first  instance,  who  were 
paid  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pages  they  ob- 
tained, were  too  strongly  tempted  to  sacrifice  such 
parts  of  the  manuscript  as  would  have  required  the 
most  labour,  for  the  more  pn^table  object  of  pror 
oeeding  with  a  portion  whidi  would  allow  them  to 
earn  the  most  pay  with  the  least  loss  of  time,  and 
that  some  irreparable  injuries  have  been  done  to  the 
manuscripts  fVom  these  interested  motives.  Some 
pages,  however,  of  the  copies  were  certainly  very 
utde  impaired,  and  these  must  at  least  deserve  to  be 
preserved  from  further  accidents,  by  printing  and 
,  publishing  them  in  the  simplest  possible  form. 

It  is  wdl  known,  that  at  the  time  of  the  first  ar- 
rangement between  the  two  courts,  respecting  these 
operations,  the  King  of  Naples  sent  six  of  the  rolls 
unopened,  as  a  present  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  nor 
were  the  antiquaries  and  philosophers  of  Great  Bri-  ' 
tain  inattentive  to  this  latent  treasure.  Several  ex- 
periments were  made  at  Carlton  House,  in  imitation 
of  the  processes  which  were  said  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  Italy ;  and  at  last|  two  of  the  manuscripts 
were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  an  individual,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  given  an  account  of  his  own  further  at- 
tempts, in  the  fifth  number  of  the  Quarterfy  Review. 

**  At  first,"  he  informs  us,  "  as  it  often  happens 
in  such  cases,  he  appeared  to  be  very  confident  of 
ultimate  success;  but  difficulties  afiinrwards  occur- 
red, and  he  did  not  continue  his  experiments  long 
enough  to  overcome  them,  or  even  very  materially 
to  lessen  them ;  his  professional  engagements  inter- 
fered, much  of  his  time  had  already  been  sacrificed, 
and  the  intelligence,  that  Sir  W.  Drummond  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  whole  col- 
lection of  the  works  wmch  had  been  imroUed,  made 
his  own  attempts  appear  comparatively  too  insigni- 
ficant to  deserve  immediate  prosecution." 

**  One  mode  of  treating  the  papyri  occurred,  how- 
ever, to  this  gentleman,  wbicn  appeared  to  him  to 
promise  a  decided  advantage  to  such  as  might  here- 
after proceed  in  the  operation.  This  was  the  em- 
ployment of  the  anatomical  blowpipe,  an  instrument 
which  he  had  many  year^  before  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  for  delicate  purposes,  in  the  place  of  a  dissect- 
ing knife.  The  blowpipe  served  nim  . .  for  a  knife 
and  a  forceps ;  for  the  gum,  the  goldbeater's  skin, 
and  the  threads  of  the  Italians.  No  instrument  can 
be  so  soft  in  its  pressure  as  the  air,  for  holding  a  thin 
fragment  by  suction,  without  danger  of  injuring  it ; 
no  edge  nor  point  can  be  so  sharp  as  to  be  capable 
of  insinuating  itself  into  all  the  crevices  whico  the 
air  freely  enters.  But  the  humidity,  of  the  breath  he 
found  to  add  much  to  the  utility  of  the  instrument. . 
The  sUght  degree  of  moisture,  communicated  to  the 
under  or  inner  suHace  of  a  fold,  made  it  curl  up  and? 
separate  from  the  parts  beneath,  where  the  adhesion 
was  not  too- strong;  while  dry  air  from  a  bladder 
was  perfectly  incapable  of  detaching  it.  Bat  the 
process  of  separating  every  leaf  in  this  manner  was 
always  tedious  and  laborious,  where  there  was  much 
adhesion,  and  sometimes  altogether  impracticable. 
Chemical  agents  of  all  kinds  he  tried  without  the. 
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standing  all  the  labour  and  expence  of  obtaininff  Hereula- 
them,  found  too  imperfect  to  deserve  publication  ?  It  ^*^^- 
seems,  indeed,  not  improbable,  that  the  persons  em- 
ployed to  unrol  them  m  the  first  instance,  who  were 
paid  in  proportioa  to  the  number  of  pages  they  ob- 
tained, were  too  strongly  tempted  to  sMrifioe  such 
parts  of  the  manuscript  as  would  have  required  the 
most  labour,  for  the  more  profitable  object  of  pro7 
oeedinff  with  a  portion  whicn  would  allow  them  to 
earn  the  most  pay  with  the  least  loss  of  time,  and 
that  some  irreparable  injuries  have  been  done  to  the 
manuscripts  fVom  these  interested  motives.  Some 
pures,  however,  of  the  copies  were  certainly  very 
VMe  impaired,  and  these  must  at  least  deserve  to  be 
preserved  from  further  acddents,  by  printing  and 
,  publishing  them  in  the  simplest  possible  form. 

It  is  well  known,  that  at  the  time  o£  the  first  aK 
rangement  between  the  two  courts,  respecting  these 
operations,  the  King  of  Naples  sent  six  of  the  rolls 
unopened,  as  a  present  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  nor 
were  the  antiquaries  and  phflosophers  of  Great  Bri-  ' 
tain  inattentive  to  this  latent  treasure.  Several  ex- 
periments were  made  at  Carlton  House,  in  imitation 
of  the  mrocesses  which  were  said  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful m  Italy  ;  and  at  last|  two  of  the  manuscripts 
were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  an  individual,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  given  an  aoooont  of  his  own  further  at- 
tempts, in  the  fifth  number  of  the  Quarterfy  Remew, 

**  At  first,"  he  infiwms  us,  *'  as  it  often  happens 
in  such  cases,  he  appeared  to  be  very  confident  of 
ultimate  success ;  but  difficulties  afiinrwards  occur- 
red, and  he  did  not  continue  his  experiments  long 
enough  to  overcome  them,  or  even  very  materially 
to  lessen  them ;  his  professional  engagements  inter- 
feredj  much  of  his  time  had  already  been  sacrificed, 
and  the  intelligence,  that  Sir  W.  Drummond  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  whole  col- 
lection of  the  works  wmch  had  been  unrolled,  made 
his  own  attempts  appear  comparatively  too  insigni- 
ficant to  deserve  immediate  prosecution." 

«<  One  mode  of  treating  the  papyri  occurred,  how- 
ever, to  this  gentleman,  whicn  appeared  to  him  to 
promise  a  decided  advantage  to  such  as  might  here- 
ailer  proceed  in  the  operation.  This  was  the  em- 
ployment of  the  anatomical  blowpipe,  an  instrument 
which  he  had  many  year^  before  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  for  delicate  purposes,  in  the  place  of  a  dissect- 
ing knife.  The  blowpipe  served  nim  . .  for  a  knife 
and  a  forceps ;  for  the  gum,  the  goldbeater's  skin, 
and  the  threads  of  the  Italians.  No  instrument  can 
be  so  soft  in  its  pressure  as  the  air,  for  holding  a  thin 
fragment  by  suction,  without  danger  of  injuring  it ; 
no  edge  nor  point  can  be  so  sharp  as  to  be  capable 
of  insinuating  itself  into  all  the  crevices  whico  the 
air  freely  enters.  But  the  humidity,  of  the  breath  he 
found  to. add  much  to  the  utility  of  the  instrument. 
The  aUght  degree  of  moisture,  communicated  to  the 
under  or  inner  surface  of  a  fold,  made  it  curl  up  and* 
separate  from  the  parts  beneath,  where  the  adhesion 
was  not  too-  strong ;  whila  dry  air  from  a  bladder 
was  perfectly  incapable  of  detaehing  it.  But  the 
process  of  separating  eveiy  leaf  in  this  manner  was 
always  tedious  and  laborious,  where  there  was  much 
adhesion,  and  sometimes  altogether  impracticable. 
QheoMcal  agents  of  all  kinds  he  tried  without  the 
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tha  manuacripila  were  icwmi,  nh  I  w^s  iwfaocwed  by  ^^^^^ 
MoDsinu  Bosini»  kaa  beao  ftUed  v^;  but  a  build* 
ixig,  inusAk  is  said  by  the  giudea  to  be  this  house, 
aid  whieh,  as  is  evident  fjroni  the  engraved  plan, 
must  have  been  dose  tq  it,  and  part  of  the  same 
chain  of  buildix^8»  ^Sniid  me  the  moat  d^ided 
proela  that  the  patts  nearesl  the  sur&ce,  and  a 
fortion,  those  more  f  eoMUl^  bad  siever  been  exposed 
to  any  considerable  degree  of  beat.  I  found  a  small 
firaginent  c£  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  rooms,  contain- 
ing Hnes  of  gold  leaf  and  vermilion  in  an  unaltered 
state ;  which  conld  ooihave  happened^  if  they  had 
been  acted  upcm  by  any  temperature  sufficient  to 
convort  vegetable  matter  into  duM^coal. 

"  The  state  of  the  manuscripts  exactly  coincides 
with  this  view ;  they  ware  probably  on  shelves  of 
wood,  which  were  broken  down  when  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  yielded  lo  the  weight  ot  the  superincum- 
bent mass ;  hence  many  of  them  were  crushed  and 
folded  in  a  moist  state,  and  the  leaves  of  some  press- 
ed together  in  a  perpendieular  direction,  and  all  of 
them  mixed  in  two  confused  heaps ;  in  these  heaps 
the  exterior  manuscripts,  and  the  exterior  part  of  tne 
manuscripts,  must  have  been  acted  on  by  water  ^ 
and  as  the  ancient  ink  was  composed  of  finely  divid- 
ed charcoal  suspended  in  a  solution  of  glue  or  gum, 
wherever  the  watw  percolated  continupualy,  the 
characters  were  more  or  less  erased. 

"  Moisture,  by  its  action  upon  v^^tahle  matter* 
produces  decomposition,  which  may  be  seen  in  peat 
bogs  in  aU  its  diifcvent  stages ;  when  air  and  water 
act  conjunctly  on  leaves  or  small  vegetable  fibres, 
they  soon  become  brown>  then  black,  and  by  long 
continued  operation  of  air,  even  at  common  tempe- 
ratures, the  charcoal  itself  is  destroyed,  and  nothing 
remains  but  the  earths  which  entered  into  the  can** 
struction  of  the  vegetable  substance.  When  vege- 
table matter  is  not  exposed  to  moisture  or  air,  its 
decay  is  much  dower ;  but  in  the  course  of  ages,  its 
elements  gradually  react  on  each  other,  the  vpla^le 
principles  separate,  and  the  carbonaceous  matter  re- 
mains. 

"  Of  the  manuscripis,  the  greater  number  (those 
which  probably  were  least  exposed  to  moisture  or 
air,  for  till  the  tufa  consolidated,  air  must  have  pe- 
netrated throu^  it)  are  brown,  and  still  contain 
some  of  their  volatile  substance,  or  extractive  m^ 
ter,  which  oceaaions  the  coherence  of  the  leaves ; 
others  are  almost  entirely  converted  into  charcoalj 
and  in  these,  when  their  form  is  adapted  to  the  pur* 
pose,  the  layers  niay  be  readily  sepurated  from  each 
other  by  mechanical  means.  Of  a  few,  particularly 
the  superficial  parta,  and  which  probably  were  most 
exposed  to  air  and  water,  little  remains  except  the 
earthy  basis;  the  diareoalof  the  characters,  and 
some  of  thai  ot  the  vegetable  matter  bein^  destroy- 
ed, and  they  are  in  a  condition  approaching  to  that 
of  the  manuscripta  found  at  Pompeii,  where  the  air, 
ooastandy  penetrating  through  the  loose  ashes,  there 
being  no  barrier  against  it  as  in  the  consolidated  tufii 
of  Herculaneum,  has  entirely  destroyed  all  the  car- 
bonaceous parts  of  the  papyrue>  imd  left  notbtug  but 
earthy  matter.  Four  or  five  specimens  that  I  exa- 
mined were  heavy  and  dense,  like  the  fragment  t9 
vhifih  I  referred  m  Ihe  mt^ui^dtm  to  tbas  report. 
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can  be  litde  dcmbt  that  they  havebeen  actually  em-  ^^^^ 
ployed  with  considenble  advantage.  Mr  Burton  ""'"^ 
was  encouraged  by  the  British  government  to  un- 
dertake the  manipulation  <^  the  chemical  operations 
that  were  re<^uirea;  and  Mr  Elmsley  was  requested 
to  prolong  his  stay  in  Italy,  and  to  become  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  literary  department.  It  is  said, 
that,  according  to  the  latest  accounts.  Sir  Humphry 
is  well  satisfied  with  his  success,  and  that  a  great 
variety  of  manuscripts  have  been  rendered  more  or 
less  legible ;  but  that  their  contents  have  proved  of 
little  more  importance,  jdian  might  have  be^  expect- 
ed from  the  nature  of  the  specimens  before  examin- 
ed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  Mr  Elmsley  at- 
tempts the  restoration  of  any  of  the  mutilated  ma- 
nuscripts, his  labours  will  be  free  from  sudi  errors 
as  have  disgraced  some  of  the  former  restorers  of 
the  Greek  text ;  for,  in  &ct,  even  the  work  of  Phi- 
lodemus  on  Munc,  which  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  been  so  well  edited,  exhibits  some  singular  in- 
stances of  a  want  of  familiarity  with  the  idiom  of 
the  language,  and  of  a  critical  knowledge  of  its 
rules.  In  the  38th  and  last  column,  which  was 
cursorily  examined,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a 
specimen  of  the  characters  only,  a  passage  occurs 
which  is  thus  read  and  translated  by  the  "  Acade- 
micians -of  PorticL"  Totftoum  rotvuf  u^xatg,  v^  a 
rmg  iyxt^upijxot^i,  dia  r  tivou  fufft  cu  diwrui,  vn  xi^*^ 
/CMv  ^raatornrog  mfrmt  ou^  «eXXmmyM^fov  tapukw  nxntvat^ 
Toi  igiiur  taniaque  disserui  adversm  ea  qucs  aliqui 
tractaruni,  propterea  quia  opportunum  fortasse  erat. 
Namque  profisdo  propier  iptorum  suadelam  ne  minima 
quidem  parte  debebam  me  extenders  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  cnit  to  any  Greek  scholar,  that 
the  true  reading  must  be  &an/Mti/Aiiv  &f  df^M^ 
**  Having  said  thus  much,  /  mt^  probably  have  been 
eufficienwf  dijfuee  in  replying  to  the  arguments  of 
some  persons;  but  '^  Uu^"  in  proportion  to  the 
plausibility  of  these  arguments,  I  ought  not  to  have 
extended  my  discussion  beyond  a  very  small  part  of 
its  actual  magnitude  .  • " 

Such  mistakes,  however,  can  do  but  little  injury 
to  the  mutilated  authors,  provided  that  the  original 
be  preserved  at  the  same  time  in  its  unaltered  state. 
But  that  original,  in  its  authentic  though  imperfect 
form,  is  the  only  obiect  of  comparative  value ;  and 
to  delay  its  pubhcation,  for  the  sake  of  restorations 
of  any  kind,  seems  to  be  but  a  refined  species  of 
selfislmess.  ''  When  we  reflect,"  says  the  Quarter- 
fy  Reviewer,  **  on  the  shortness  of  human  life,  and 
on  our  own  grey  hairs,  we  tremble  to  think  how 
little  chance  there  is  of  our  being  benefited  by  any 
great  proportion  of  the  siohtv  manuscripts  still 
unpubushed."  Ten  years,  alas,  have  now  elapsed 
since  these  reflections  were  printed,  and  not  a  line 
of  the  manuscripts  in  question  has  yet  made  its 
way  to  that  public,  which  had  so  equitable  a  claim 
to  a  full  communication  of  their  contents. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  denied,  that  to  the  great 
majority  of  readers  it  would  be  far  more  agreeable 
and  convenient  to  have  the  works  not  onlv  restored 
but  translated,  if  it  could  be  done  with  tolerable  ac- 
curacy, and  without  any  very  great  loss  of  time. 
And  even  where  a  probabk  restoration  is  beyond 
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for  the  plough  is  a  common  pursuit,  and  the  greater  Hmfoid- 
part  ofthe  animal  labour  of  the  county.ispemrmed      "^j]^ 
by  them.   After  being  worked  five  or  six  years  they  '"^^v"^ 
are  usually  sold  to  gnusiers  from  Buckinghamshire, 
and  fattened  in  the  vale  of  Aylesbury  for  the  con« 
sumption  of  the  metropolis,  where  their  fieKh  is  high- 
ly prised. 

The  fame  of  the  Herefordshire  sheep  equals  that  Sheep, 
of  its  cows.     They  are  best  -known  by  the  name 
of  the  Rylands,  a  district  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  county,  in  which  the  superior  varieties  of 
them  are  fed.    They  are  small,  white  faced,  and 
without  horns.     In  sjonmetry  of  shi^,  and  in  the 
exquisite  flavour  of  the  meat,  they  surpass  most 
other  kinds ;  and,  in  addition,  their  wool  is  by  far 
the  finest  produced  from  any  of  the  native  Eng- 
lish races.     The  quantity  of  wool  frcNn  them  does 
not  average  more  than  two  pounds  each,  but  it 
is  usually  sold  for  three  times  the  price  of  coarse 
wool.     Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  im- 
prove this  breed  by  crossing  them  with  the  Merinos ; 
but  it  has  been  found  that  the  flesh  has  deteriorated 
as  much  as  the  wool  has  improved  by  the  mixture. 
The  practice  o£  "keeping  the  sheep  in  houses  in  cold 
weather  is  general,  and  perhaps  tne  wool  may  be  in 
some  degree  indebted  to  that  managementfor  a  por-  . 
tion  of  its  fineness  of  fibre. 

The  excellence  of  the  wool  has  not  induced  many  Trade  and 
manufiictures,  for  most  of  it  is  sold  to  the  clothiers  ^»ufac- 
of  Gloucestershire  and  Somersetshire.     Attempts  ^^''**' 
have  been  made  to  estaUish  manufiicturers  of  woollen 
goods  in  the  city  of  Hereford,  but  they  proved  abor- 
tive.   At  Kington  some  few  woollens  are  made,  and 
likewise  at  Leominster,  but  to  no  great  extent.  The 
river   Wye  is  na^gable  to  Hereford,  bat  either 
floods  or  droughts  so  often  suspend  the  navigation, 
that  the  trade-  carried  on  by  it  is  very  inconsidera- 
ble.    Two  canals  have  been  begun,  one  from  Led- 
bury to  Gloucester,  and  another  from  Leomiiister  to 
Stourport,  but  neither  are  yet  finished ;  nor  dices  the 
trade  oi  die  county  give^any  prospect  of  success  to 
these  omdertakings  when  they  shall  be  completed. 

The  principal  river,  the  Wyc,  is  celebrated  for  its  ^^«'«' 
picturesque  beauties,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
ttoss,  and  till  it  enters  Monmouthshire.  The  other 
streanu,  the  Lugg,  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Ar- 
row and  the  Frome,  the  Munnow  receiving  those 
of  the  Dore,  and  the  Leddon,  are  but  inconsiderable, 
though  they  tend  to  fertilise  the  lands  through  which 
they  flow. 

Few  counties  are  more"  rich  in  antiquities  than  ^^^l*^**** 
Herefordshire,  especially  in  the  remains  of  those 
feudal  castles,  widch  were  probably  erected  when 
it  was  the  frontier  towards  the  hostile  Wdsh.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  are  Goodrich  Gastle,  Dore 
Abbey,  Wigmore  Abbey,  Vineyard  Camp,  and  Bran« 
silCsistle. 

The  towns  in  Herefordshire,  and  their  population, 
are. 
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luable  an  appointment,  by  placing  the  power  of  ex- 
pulsion for  misconduct  in  the  hands  of  the  profes- 
sors. This  seems  to  have  been  the  real  cause  of  the 
disorders  which  have  occurred,  and  which  have 
come  before  the  public  with  most  exaggerated  cir- 
cumstances. The  whole  proceedings  of  the  ooU^e 
are  regularly  laid  before  a  committee  of  the  direc- 
tors ;  and  that  body  certainly  has  not  confided  suffi- 
cient powers  to  the  heads  of  the  college  to  enable 
them  to  enforce  due  discipline.  Their  authority  has, 
indeed,  been  recently  somewhat  extended,  but  with- 
out greater  power,  the  college  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  become  so  beneficial  to  our  Indian  Em- 
pire, as  the  high  talents  of  the  professors,  in  the 
list  of  whom  are  the  Illustrious  names  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  and  Mr  Malthus,  give  the  public  a  right 
to  expect. 

The  course  of  study  continues  two  years,  and 
commences  at  such  an  age,  that  the  students  may 
be  ready  to  proceed  to  India  by  the  time  they  are 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old ;  and  having  begun 
the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  they  are  pre- 
pared to  prosecute  them  in  Qilcutta,  so  as  to  pro- 
ceed to  their  official  appointments  by  the  time  they 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-one. 

Each  pupil,  of  whom  there  are  eighty,  pays  L.  100 
peroHtmm  to  the  college ;  this  lessens  the  expeneeof 
the  estdolishment,  and  reduces  it  to  less  than 
In  10,000  a  vear ;  whereas  the  expence  ef  the  cd« 
lege  at  Calcutta,  founded  by  Lord  Wdlesley, 
amounted  in  one  year  to  upwards  of  L.  70,000,  wad 
in  several  subsequent  years  to  more  than  L.  40,000« 

(w.  w.) 
HERTFORDSHIRE,  an  inknd  English  county  Boundarict 
of  great  riches,  derived  principally  from  its  vici-and  Bzteat 
nity  to  the  metarc^lis  of  the  British  Empire.    It  is 
bounded  by  Essex  on  the  east,  by  Bedfordshire  and 
Cambridgeshire  on  the  north,  by  l^M^lr»nghM»fKw» 
on  the  west,  and  by  Middlesex  on  the  south.     Its 
extreme  length  is  diirty-eight  miles,  and  its  grea^ 
est  breadth  twenty-eight  miles.     Ita  area  is  about 
six  hundred  and  twenty  square  nules.     It  is  divid- 
ed into  eight  hundreds,  and  contaiiicd  17  towns, 
lS4t  parishes,  and  20,781  houses,  at  the  time  of  the 
last  survey. 

In  1811,  the  inhahitants  were  111,654,  of  whom  Popahdon. 
55,023  were  males,  and  56,6S1  females.  The  wh<^ 
number  of  famiUfies  was  22,744,  of  whidi  11,998 
were  employed  in  agriculture,  7192  in  trade  and 
manufactores,  and  3554  in  different  unchMsed  pur- 
suits. In  the  year  preceding  the  census,  the  lum- 
dsms  of  males  were  1665,  of  femides  1574;  the 
marrii^s  were  6l4 ;  the  burials  of  maleawere  996, 
of  females  IOI6.  From  the  great  number  of  per- 
sons dissenting  from  the  esUdilished  church,  the 
number  of  baptisms  is  necessarily  deftdent,  and  that 
of  burials  also,  but  in  a  less  degree* 

It  is  generally  a  level  district,  with  gentle  undn-Paee  of  the 
lations^  no  purt  risiM  to  the  heigfat  of  mountains,  Conntry. 
though  Kingsworth  Hill,  the  most  elsvated  spot,  b 
nine  hundred  fiset  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Though  beautifully  diversified  with  ornamented 
woods,  there  are  no  extensive  tracta  of  forest  land. 
The  intennixtur^  of  pasture  and  arable  fields  with 
the  gresit  number  of  gentlemen's  seat^  the  pleasing 
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mills  on  the  Colne  and  the 

tities  of  malt  are  made  at 

Stortford,  and  other  parts 

makers  of  it,  as  well  as  tk 

the  advantage  of  water  coi 

As  little  wood  is  used  for 

vey  malt  and  flour  to  Loi 

when  thejT  are  not  wantec 

These  articles  form  the  pr 

SebooL  A  portion  of  the  childi 

London,  are  sent  to  Herl 

their  entrance  on  that  foui 

propriated  for  this  pufpos< 

angle  at  the  east  end  of  tl 

partmenCs  for  500  children 

ants. 

AntiqaScici.      This  county  abounds  wi 

most  striking  is  the  Abl 

beautiful  Gotliic  pile,  said 

honour  of  the  first  British 

on  the  site  of  the  ancient ' 

this  abbey  was  the  theati 

during  the  wars  of  the  r 

Lancaster.      Lord  Baa>n 

abbey,  but  in  St  Michael's 

noiiimient  is  still  in  good 

of  Sopwell  Nunnery,  near 

Gorhambury  Abbey;  the 


I 

3  ftise  of  the  or* 
herriea,  is  usually 

ttentlon  is  paid  to 
others.  The  cows 
Suffolk,  or  Here- 
I  is  generally  pre* 
icding  ewes  of  the 
i  former  are  deem* 
I  species  of  sheepy 
Leicestershire  and 

been  extensively 
-cake  is  very  ex- 

The  horses  com- 
urposes  are  of.  the 
as  well  as  for  that 

land  are  cultivate 
th  clover, 
ishtre  is  so  much 

proprietors,  and 
nties ;  few  rentals 

anjttffn.  A  large 
nure,  with  fines  in 
,  such  as  the  lords 
\  can  agree  upon. 
f  neat,  convenient, 

tural  county,  yet 
ctures  which  give 
western  and  north- 
ng  of  thread  lace 
)n  the  side  towards 
to  make  hats  em- 
f  women  andchild- 

Albans,  and  mills 
tworth.     Some  of 

at  Twowaters  by 
ne.  Great  quan- 
Hertford,  Bishops 

country ;  and  the 
irons  millers,  have 
e  to  the  metropolis, 
be  barges  that  con- 
ing back  coals,  or, 
idedwith  manure, 
rade  of  the  county. 
Christ  Hospital,  in 

an  early  period  of 

The  building  ap- 

three  sides  of  a  tri- 

,  and  contains  ap- 

naster,  and  attend- 

f  antiquities.  The 
It  Albans,  a  most 
3  been  founded  in 
r,  in  the  year  SOS, 
1.  The  vicinity  of 
lany  bloody  battles 
uses  of  York  and 
uried,  not  in  the 
I,  near  it,  where  his 
vation.  The  ruins 
ms ;  the  remains  of 
Camp  at  Ravens- 


H    E    R 

borough;  the  Cross  at  Wahham;  the  Cborcb  at  Kings 
Langley,  and  the  Castles  of  Anstey,  of  Bennington, 
of  Hertford,  and  Bishops  Stortford,  all*  invite  and 
gratify  the  attention  of  the  antiquarian. 

Hertfordshire  returns  six  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons ;  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  each 
of  the  boroughs  of  Hertford  and  St  Albans. 

The  towns,  containing  more  than  1000  inhabitants 
in  the  year  1811,  were  the  following : 
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Towns.  Hooscf. 

Hertford,         .  598 

St  Albans,         •  621 

Hitchen,        •  789 

Ware,  .  6B^ 

Hemal  Hemsted,  648 

Rickmansworth,  581 

Hatfield,  508 

Bishops  Stortford,  486 

Watford,  519 

Berkhamsted,  396 

Standon,         •  SS3 

Tring,  .  S51 

Baldoch,  .  259 

Royston,         .  28S 

Stevenage,  306 

Hoddesdon,      .  232 

Waltham  Cross,  212 


Inhafaitanti* 
3900 
3658 
S608 

3S69 
S240 
3230 

2677 
2630 
2603 
1963 
1882 
1847 
1438 

1309 
1302 
1249 
1152 


See  Brayley's  Hertfordshire^  and  Young's  Survey. 

(vr.  w.) 

HEYNE  (Cbbistiak  Gottlob),  an  illustrious 
classical  scholar  and  archsologist,  was  born  on  the 
25th  September  1729,  in  a  suburb  of  the  city  of 
Chemnitz,  in  Saxony,  where  his  &ther,  having 
been  compelled  by  some  religious  persecutions  to 
abandon  his  native  country  of  Silesw,  had  settled ; 
supporting  his  family,  in  great  poverty,  by  exercis- 
ing  the  trade  of  a  weaver.  It  was  only  by  the  libe- 
rality of  his  godfiubers  that  Heyne  was  enabled  to 
obtain  his  primary  instruction  in  the  elementair 
school  of  Chemnitz,  and  afterwards  to  prosecute  his 
classical  studies  in  the  Gymnanum  of  that  city.  In 
1745,  he  entered  the  University  of  Leipsic.  There 
he  was  so  scantily  supported  by  tho«e  on  whose  as- 
sistance be  relied,  that  he  was  frequently  in  want 
even  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  was 
sometimes  indebted  for  food  to  the  generosity  of 
a  maid  servant  in  the  bouse  where  he  lo<^ed.  In  this 
situation,  without  even  the  hope'of  future  distinction, 
he  continued  to  struggle  against  every  difficulty  and 
disappointment  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  For 
six  months  he  is  said  to  have  allowed  only  two 
nights  in  the  week  to  sleep,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  forced  to  endure  the  reproaches  which  his  god- 
father thought  himself  entitled  to  inflict  on  him  for 
negligence  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  His 
distress  had  almost  amounted  to  despair,  when  he 
procured  the  situation  of  preceptor  in  the  fiimily 
of  a  French  merchant  rendent  in  Leipsic  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  continue  hb  studies,  though 
with  much  interruption ;  the  emoluments  of  his  ap- 
pointment being  suScient  to  support  him  in  what 
was  at  least  comparative  comfort. .  Under  Emesti, 
he  was  im'tiated  into  the  criticism  of  the  classic 
^  cat  authors;  from  the  prelections  of  the  celebrated 
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Hejae.    for  taste,   inituted  us  i 

^^"^'V'^^  reading  e^ery  thing  in  t 

had  onginally  been  writ 

both  by  doctrine  and  ex 

was  necessary  for  us  to 

the  writer^  to  pitch  oui 

peculiar  tone  of  concep 

tlier  erroneous  or  correci 

curately  to  investigate  tJ 

the  mind  of  the  poet  < 

the  motives  by  which  be 

fluences  which  co*operttt 

character  to  his  feelin  g 

rally  the  conception  oF 

thrown  over  the  thougli 

longer  allowed  to  cc^a 

ideas,  to  convert  the 

thought^  or  to  translsac 

signification.     At  the 

Heyne*  both  as  its  fou  o 

andj  however  some  of  Ji 

ed  themselves  to  ridjcuJ( 

piiocipies  on  which  this  s 

ret  il  cannot  be  demed., 

ed  90  decisively  to  main.t 

,  dassioal  UteratuTe,  as  tX 

has  efibcted  of  philoaopl 

commentaries  on  the  ai 

works  in  which  he  has 

antiquity^  or  discussed  ( 

rit  of  the  andent  world. 

The  povertf  of  Gc 

compelled  her  scholan 

ral  with  the  critical  s 

sophers  of  other  natic 

they  necessarily  wanted 

sidisry  storesy  tbey  ha 

to  snpplyy  by  a  sound  ai 

those  already  compiled 

d&Ugenoe  cannot  certain 

to  their  labours  in  thv 

however,  was   possible 

which  does  not  rest  oi 

or  the  authority  of  m 

of   the  illustration  ap 

ers;   in    these   respect 

Germany  have  earned  i 

and  which  most  be  rem 

and  ingenuity  are  res{ 

they  reasoned  on  the  ai 

particular  writings,  and 

plied  the  test  to  the  i 

to  what  new  conclusion 

gard  to  Orpheus,  Hom 

by  the  critical  investij 

IRsdier,  Hermann,  We 

ently  has  the  controven 

city  of  certain  orations 

'     eluded  by  Wolf,  compa 

land's  and  Gesner's  invi 

ment,  Heyne  does  not,  I 

eminence,  which  he  hai 

and  popular  interpreter 

in  the  higher  criticism  i 

ble,  he  is  as  much  sur] 
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[Teat  niyitery  of 
pJrit  in  which  it 
y  demoDitntted* 
what  miniier  il  ^ 
the  thoughts  of 
jnisoQ  with  his 
xpreMioDi  whe- 
ery  instance  ac- 
ances  by  which 
er  wai  aibctody 
ed,  and  the  iii» 
he  iDtenaity  and 
own  how  gene- 
la  merely  a  veil 
lal.    It  was  no 

with  ancient 
h  the  original 
'  and  fkctitioaa 
school  stands 
pal  ornament ; 
\y  have  expos* 
lication  of  the 
)retatioiv  rests; 
!ias  contribttt* 
:e  the  study  of 
which  Heyne 
on,  both  in  his 

and  in  those 
tous  points  of 
oking  and  spi« 

luscripts  has 
[led  in  gen^ 
h  the  philo- 
cted.  What 
a/jty  of  sub* 
endeavoured 
iplojment  of 
Ise  of  useful 
Sy  be  denied 

Originalitji 
>r    critidam, 

of  readings 
in  the  mode 
icient  vrit* 
llologers  of 
» themaelTOS, 

as  ieaming 
gently  have 
riouaneea  of 
ve  thej  ap« 
later  times; 
ught  in  re- 
nginu8«  Ac. 
der.  Wolf, 
h<nr  diftr* 
le  jiuthenti- 
cently  con« 
ic  of  Mark* 
lis  depart* 
i  same  pre- 
nli^l>  tened 
Jiscuaaions 
and  value* 

aD«i  origi* 


nality  by  Wolf,  as  he  is  inferior  to  HenBaan  in  the    H«7bc 
minuteness  and  ingenuity  of  his  reasoning. 

There  is»  however,  another  department  in  which 
the  labours  of  Heyne  are  more  original^  and  in 
which  he  merits  all  the  honour  to  whi^  a  discoverer 
is  entitled.  Until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen* 
tury,  mythology  was  nothing  else  than  the  nomen* 
clature  of  divinities,  a  collection  of  the  manifold  and 
discordant  legends  of  iheir  several  relations,  actions, 
and  destinies,  and  the  delineation  of  their  forms  from 
the  works  of  the  poets  and  artists,  illustrated,  perhaps, 
bya  mystical  and  aliegorical  commentary.  About  this 
period  some  profounder  thinkers  began  to  regard  the 
mythical  traditions  in  a  higher  view,  as  sources  of  hu« 
man  history;  but  from  too  confined  an  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  circumstances  and  cooditioo  of  the 
ancient  world,  they  took  too  high  a  standard  for  their 
explanations,  and  through  a  mystical  and  allegorical 
interpretation,  thinking  they  had  discovered  under 
the  veil  of  ray  thologicfu  narration,  ideas  of  the  deep* 
est  wisdom,  Uiey  confidently  framed  thereon  hypo- 
theses for  the  history  of  naankind,  for  the  arts,  for 
philosophy  and  the  other  sciences,  whidi  threat- 
ened altogether  to  extinguish  the  glimn^Wiog  light 
that  was  still  aAirded  us  for  the  periods  of  remote 
antiquity. 

Heyne  opened  a  less  ambitious  but  more  certain 
path.    Following  the  observations  which  travellers, 
had  collected  in  regard  to  new  and  anciviliaed 
nations,   he    applied    these    to    the    condition   of 
the  Greeks,  who,  as  history  infonns  us,  from  a 
rude  and  sensual  barbarism,   gradually  advanced 
to  a  state  of  .civilization  and  intellectual  refine* 
ment.    He  thus  arrived  at  the  simple  conduston,  ' 
that  the  mythical  tales  of  antiquity  contain  the 
first  attempts  at  reasoning,  the  most  ancient  history, 
philosophy,  and  theology  embodied  in  a  poor,  un« 
formed,  and  consequenUy  figurative  language ;  and, 
therefore,  that  mythology  is  a  system  comprising, 
partly  the  original  form  of  representation  through  ob-  ' 
jects  of  sense  peculiar  to  a  rude  age,  expressed  in  fa- 
bles, ceremonies,  and  monuments,  transplanted  into 
later  times ;  partly  a  kind  of  poeticaJ  apparatus  derived 
and  formed  from  this  original  mythology,  and  in- 
tended only  by  its  authors  for  the  puiposes  of  poe- 
tical effect. '  He  hence  justly  concluded  that  it  is 
impossible  to  attain  any  real  insight  into  the  nature 
of  mythical  narration,  unless  the  m^hi  of  the  most 
ancient  poets  are  carefully  distinffuished  fVom  the  abu^^ 
sive  applications  made  of  them  in  the  poetry  of  after 
times,  and  unless  mythology  be  kept  separate  from 
the  philosophy  conversant  about  mythology.     In 
conformi^  with  these  fundamental  rules,  Heyne  has 
illustmted  ApoUodorus,  and  in  the  same  spirit  he 
has  conducted  those  researches  into  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  difierent  myth!  of  Greece,  which  he 
has  published  in  the  Trofnadums  of  tke  Royal  So- 
dety  of  Gotiin^eiu     His  views  have  been  almost 
universally  adnutted  to  be  correct  in  principle,  and 
his  applications  to  have  been  conducted  with  the 
profoundest   learning,  and  almost  unequalled  in- 
genuity.   A  great  number  of  followers  have  pursued 
the  path  he  opened,  and  his  theory  has  now  attain- 
ed tne  form  and  stability  of  a  system  through  the 
labours  of  his  disciples.    Among  these  the  names  of 
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Hiinaldi.    tiftme  of  die  Cofv*!  Mmah. 

^^■V^i»^  ed  to  perforate  qmte  th 

mountains,  and  the  Mmrc 

lake  on  the  c^er  flide,  cc 

of  the  Cow's  Moath.    Th 

sarowar,  and  was  held  s 

preasion  of  the  relation  < 

the  source  and  the  passa^ 

down  in  the  most  improv 

Eznedstkm        The  authority,  howeve 

*»die  Tested  not  being  deemed 

ahould  be  undertaken  t 
stood ;  and  Captains  Rap 
nied  by  Lieutenant  We 
out  in  die  spring  of  the  } 
up  this  point;  and  fro 
tiiose  of  more  recent  tra>i 
certained^  that  the  main 
all  on  the  southern  side  o 
and  that,  reckoning  from 
of;  1.  The  Gumna  (who 
the  Giiree  and  the  Ton 
whoae  source  is  near  t 
Gangoutriy  where  the  C 
be  situated ;  and,  3.  Th< 
merous  tributary  streamt 
now  acknowledged    as 


The  object  of  Captai 
to  penetrate  as  far  as  p 
two  great  branches,  the 
nanda.  W^  great  difl 
proached  near  enoo^  to 
to  conclude,  from  the  coi 
the  stupendous  he^j^t  a 
Himalaya  mountains,  liu 
but  the  source  of  that  bm 
range  ;^  and  that  *'  any  oi 
ly  h^  reconciled  to  hydri 
quite  satisfied,  however, 
dispatched  one  of  those  f  ( 
the  name  of  Fakir,  who 
goutri  to  have  the  effecl 
performing  it  i&om  all  th 
of  ensuring  him  a  happ 
stages  o£  transmigration 
undergo  in  another,  to  p 
to  the  mountains.  This 
turn,  that  a  few  miles  b< 
was  lost  under  vast  beds 
the  midst  of  the  rushing 
and  bead  c£  a  cow ;  and 
nated  by  the  steep  and  v 

The  party  next  set  out 
great  stream  €)£  the  Ga 
succeeded  in  reaching  a 
yond  the  temple  of  Bhac 
was  narrowed  to  eighteen 
"  the  north  faces  of  the  i 
covered  with  snow  {ronj  ^ 
little  way  beyond  tfaig  r 
Burnd  d*Hara,  where  the 
timea  called,  the  Viahnij^ 
ed  under  immense  heaps 
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HIMALAYA 

loftint  ra«e>of  AlpiM  mourtMns  Mildi  hm 
ynl  bcBfiolioedl^  ite  mostelevited  pfiikf  ^rm^Ar  e«« 
eaoliMflrtiiahiglMitoftheABdeB."  On  this  pointy  a 
viitBr  tin  tlift  4hiaf>iail|r  &weiv  joina  mam,  and  eon* 
tamb  tlwty  Jrom  die  uniiwmnred  and  vaksHmn  dis* 
tmcaiatvJiiGlitlieTttryflnaQ  aisles  wave  taken,  and 
dia  naacrtaintyofthe-qaaptitirof  taryeatoial  gfAac* 
twn  to  ba  aliowtd  in  the  calodialion,  no  eertain  eon* 
ctuaieM  oonld  be  «rriYedat»  and  that  die  resohsmiufc 
aaccMarily  be  inaecarate^  and  maj  be  emneons  to 
the  esfeeat  ofaeveial  tboiiaand  leet 

The  highest  part  of  the  Himalaya  is  about  Uie 

^.*  ^^  eontre  ef  the  cnain^  or  beiftecn  the  source  of  the 

^^l„  Bhi^gsratteetotheVsUcgp  of  Nepal.    From  an  obeer^ 

leight   mition  taksn  by  Golond  Grawlbcd  (when  at  Cath* 

aki.     maiidu^  kk  Nepali  in  1800)  of  very  smeU  angles  at 

the  fTtraJBiltiins  of  a  shoKt  meaamed  base,  it  is  oouf* 

daded  that  one  peak^  catted  Dhaiban,  rose  to  an 

elevatiea  of  »0JL4O  ftei  above  the  nxit  where  the 

ebaerrakionwaanade;  which  being  itaelf  4600  feet 

above  tibe  kvel^  the  aea»  would  make  the  height 

of  tlva  peak  2^^640  fret.    By  similar  observatioiMb 

the  height  ef  another   peak   was  pro^red  to  be 

2Mi9  feet;  of  another,  24>525;  another,  22,958 

6et;  Mid  of  a  fifth,  28,162  feet  above  the  level  of 

thesttb 

.  But  the  peak  which  .was  fiamd  to  poasess  the  meat 
eatraordina^  deration  was  that  oaUed  JMoisdia-gfrt, 
the  Wiiie  Mamimm*  By  a  mean  of  three  obsivva* 
tiooati feakanfipDm the  foU^wi^g computed diatancesy 
aqd  seen  under  their  aespective  angles,  naansly, 

MiMiatt A» diilMca 89M n^o^    Ang.2«46' 

I     ■  .>■»■■  .B^ n  i02Jfe~~    ^i— 2^9" 

m  IIP  C,  ■~>^..  136tV\i ''— ■    ^^^^' 

aad^  b);  atto»iair  for  rafkadCieUi  the  he^  of  this 
mauiitain  ia  eakulaled  at  27,677  feet  above  the  plaina 
of  Oorsk'lyuir ;  which  plaiiw  being  400  feet  above 
the  aaeuth  of  t4»  Oanges,  it  IbUow^,  that  the  whole 
bejght  of  Dhairal»»gBri  ^nuat  be  taken  at  mora  than 
l^aiiOOOAeiaheve  the  level  of  the  sea.  Byaaubae^ 
queut  cwkiilation,  howeven  the  heiftbt  of  this  peak 
wrn  rediased  to  26j862  Aait.  Of  thtf  and  aia  other 
puaksp  the  ftUowii^  are  «he  reauha  of  Mr  Cole* 
haoek's  oakulations,  aMale  from  the  obaervationa  o£ 
Ueuteaant  Webb : 


Dhawdb  gift  ('«en  thelawaat  eoBS. 


A 

A 


aoppoaed  to  be  Dhaibun, 


Anoter,  near  the  laat, 
A  thirds  in  ita  vidnily^ 


26,862 
26,600 
24,740 
22,768 
24,626 
28,262 
28>062 


Theae  he(riita  aae  pvobdily  aouiggerated ;  it  ap* 
paaara^  Indrafl,  that  aatasaquiMatebiBnwtiaaia,  voadeby 
■  liaiUpuaait  Webb^  with  an  eaeiH^it  inatvumaiit, . 
fhrn^tHrairtacmtiea  ef  a.  wall  detefmnedand  fiiA- 
ciastbaaai^havedeeidadthaBatobeaOb  Theyaaake, 
for  inatance,  the  height  of  the  first  "  nameleas  moun- 
tain,'' in  the  above  taM4,  dlilyiei,OOCrftet  tSbOTBitm 
plnina  of  BohilUwnd,  or  21,600  nlmve  the  lev^  of 


MOUNTAINS. 

the  see,  bring  a  deductien  finan  Mr  Colebrdok's  cal« 
eulation,  for  the  aame  mountain,  of  1268  ftet 

The  lelloswmg  td>le  exhibits  the  results  of  Mr 
Webb's  OMTected  observaticais,  of  no  less  than  twen* 
ty«seven  deferent  pedu  of  the  Himalaya  range,  ae 
taken  in  the  progress  of  his  survey  of  Kamaon ;  but, 
lor  the  accuracy  of  which  he  candidly  admits  it 
would  be  impossible  to  vouch,  under  all  the  curcum* 
stances  by  whidi  the  obaervadons  were  taken.  They 
are^  however,  in  all  probability,  not  fiur  firom  the 
truth: 
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Ko^ofPtdb 

Altitudt. 

NaofPodc. 

Altituat. 

1 

22,845 

15 

22,419 

2 

22,058 

16        - 

17,994 

3 

22,840 

17 

19,155 

4 

21,611 

18 

21,489 

5 

19,106 

19        • 

22,685 

6 

22,498 

20        . 

20,407 

7 

2i,578 

21         . 

19,099 

8 

28,164 
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Since  theae  trigonoBDetricd  deductions  were  made,  BuenieukiA 
Lieutenant  (now  Cajitain)  Webb  haa  had  the  goodotmnrs. 
finrtune  to  auceeed  m  making  severd  barometricd**^'"*' 
obaerwitknis  in  the  Nitee  Pass,  through  which  Moor* 
crolt  had  reached  the  plateau  of  lartary.  In  hia 
way  thither,  he  reached  nearlv  the  base  of  those 
lo%  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  whidi  tow«r  above  tfaa 
tam^  of  Kedar-nath,  whose  altitudes  are  among 
those  previoudy  determined  by  tnangulation,  at  4 
oraat  dtstanoe,  and  seen  under  very  imdl  angles. 
He  had,  however,  at  this  place,  tfie  advantsge 
of  observing  cue  of  these  pew  under  an  angle  of 
26^  16'  16';  and  this,  he  says,  gave  him  a  result 
that  agreed  as  vdl  as  could  be  escpected  with  the 
position  and  altitude  he  had  fbnnerly  assigned  to  it. 
The  tem|de  itsdf,  by  the  mean  of  five  barometers, 
waa  found  to  be  11,897  feet  above  the  level  of  Cal-. 
cuttap  or  about  12,000  above  that  of  the  sea,  yet  no 
snow  lay  near  it  the  beginning  of  Jnlv. 

Ciqptain  Webb  next  nroceeded  to  Josimuth,  near 
the  ooaunencament  of  tne  defile  leading  to  the  Nitee 
paas,  where  he  met  with  one  of  the  Civil  servants  of 
the  East  India  Company  prooeedinf  on  a  mission  to 
the  frontier,,  with  a  view  of  opemng  a  commerdd 
iateroonrse  with  the  Tartsrs.  These  subjects  of 
China,  howev^,  declined  dl  oonuection  with  us^  and 
pushed  forward  picquets  of  cavalry  to  guard  the 
pass.  This  untoward  drcumatanoe  did  not  deter 
Captain  Wd>b  from  proceeding.  On  approaching  the 
paasb  he  experienced  the  ssme  difficult  df  hrea^'* 
11^  which  oecarred  to  Moorcroft;  and  from  die  in« 
fiueuoe  of  whidi,  he  say%  ndthor  horses  nor  yaks 
are  exempt.  l%e  natives  call  it  Bis^Kee-kuwa,  or 
the  pdsooous  atmosphere;  and  conceive  it  to  be 
owii^  |o  the  effluvia  of  eertain  flowers. 

He  found  in  the  Pass  a  troop  of  Tartar  cavdry^ 
WHO,  wiui  auuie  ippauiiams  or  xjeoa,  leceiven  nnn 
kind|y«  and  cpasenled.  to  let  him  remdn  until  an 
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the  see*  bmg  a  dedoctien  firoiii  Mr  Cotebreok's  eel*   H^a^- 
Oiletioaj  for  the  eeme  moutitBJa,  of  1268  ftet 

The  feOoeini^  taUe  exhihita  the  reaulte  of  Mr 
Webb's  owrected  obeerratkmB,  of  no  leas  than  twen* 
ty«eeven  different  peaka  of  the  Himalaya  rai^>  ae 
taken  in  the  progreaa  of  hia  survey  of  Kamaon ;  but, 
lor  the  aoeuHMiy  of  which  he  candidly  admits  it 
would  be  impoaaible  to  vouch^  under  all  the  drcum* 
stances  by  wbidi  Ihe  obaervatioDs  were  taken*  They 
are^  however,  in  all  probd>ility>  not  &r  from  the 
truth: 
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Since  theae  trigonometrical  deductions  were  made,  BuemeiKkiA 
Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  Webb  has  had  the  goodObienrs. 
fiirtune  to  succeed  m  making  several  barometrical**^'"*' 
observntioBa  in  the  Nifcee  Paas,  through  whidi  Moor* 
crolt  had  reached  the  plateau  of  Tartary.  In  hia 
way  thither,  he  reached  neerl  v  the  base  of  those 
lo%  peaka  of  the  Himalaya  which  tower  above  the 
tem^  of  Kedar-nath,  whose  altitudes  are  among 
those  previously  determined  by  triangulation,  at  4 
oreat  dislanes^  and  seen  under  very  smidl  angles. 
He  h«d,  however,  at  this  place,  tfie  advantsge 
of  obasrving  «ne  of  these  pepuLs  under  an  angle  of 
^6^  15'  15*;  and  this,  he  says,  gave  him  a  result 
tliat  i^greed  as  wdl  as  could  be  expected  wiA  the 
poskkm  and  altitude  he  bed  formerly  assigned  to  it. 
The  tem|de  itself,  by  the  mean  of  five  barometers, 
was  found  to  be  11,897  feet  above  the  level  of  Cal- 
cutti^  or  about  12,000  above  that  of  the  sea,  yet  no 
fliow  lay  near  it  the  beginning  of  July. 

Ceptain  Webb  next  proceeded  to  Josimuth,  near 
the  commencement  of  the  defile  leading  to  the  Nitee 
paas,  where  he  met  with  one  of  the  Civil  servants  of 
the  East  India  Company  proceeding  on  a  mission  to 
the  frontier,,  with  a  view  of  openmg  a  conunerdal 
interoourae  with  the  Tartars.  These  subjects  of 
China,  howev^,  declined  all  connection  with  u»,  and 
pushed  forward  picquets  of  cavalry  to  guard  the 
pass.  This  untoward  circumstance  did  not  deter 
Captain  Webb  from  proceeding.  On  approaching  the 
paasb  he  experumoed  the  same  difficulty  of  breath'* 
u^  which  occurred  to  Moorcroft;  and  from  the  in« 
fiuence  of  jfbkik,  he  say%  neither  horses  nor  yaks 
are  exempt  l%e  natives  call  it  Bu^Kee-kuwa,  or 
the  poisooDUS  atmosphere;  and  conceive  it  to  be 
owii^  |o  the  eAuvia  of  certain  flowers. 

He  found  in  the  Pass  a  troop  of  Tartar  cavalry, 
wuOy  Willi  smnv  iniiiiuiiams  or  xjeoa,  leceifeu  mm 
kind|y»  and  cpasented.  to  let  him  renmfai  until  an 
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bued  as  jtwaswitha  knre  of  enterprise,and  aboundless 
admiration  of  military  glory,  prompted  him,  on  the 
.first  news  of  the  approach  of  the  rebel  army,  to  join 
an  armed  association,  formed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Edioburgli,  for  tlie  defence  of  the  city«  On  the  9th 
of  September  1745,  he  was  enrolled  in  the  College 
Company  of  Volunteers,  a  corps  which  was  dissolved 
withm  a  week,  when  the  ci^  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Pretender^s  troops.  But  Mr  Home  and  a 
few  other  Ipirited  young  men  again  formed  them- 
selves into  a  more  select  and  efficient  company,  in 
the  month  of  November,  and  subsequently  obtained 
permission  from  General  Hawley  to  serve  in  the 
fiekL  Of  this  company,  Dr  William  M^Ghie  was 
chosen  captain,  and  Mr  Home  lieutenant.  He  had 
the  command  of  the  company  on  the  l7th  Japu- 
ary  1746,  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  where,  having  re« 
ceived  no  orders  to  act,  he  was  an  indignant  witness 
of  the  disgraceful  rout  of  the  roval  forces,  which  had 
fought  so  well  at  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  and  hav- 
ing  i>een  one  of  the  last  to  retreat,  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner, with  five  of  his  company.  They  were  sent  to 
the  Castle  of  Down,  in  PertMiire,  on  the  25th  of 
January ;  but  Mr  Home,  with  some  of  his  felkiw 
prisoners,  escaped  on  the  Slst,  by  twisting  their 
blankets  into  ropes,  and  dropping  from  the  bat- 
tlements, a  height  of  seventy  feet.  At  this  time 
Mr  Home  was  not  less  remarkable  for  the  ele- 
gance and  symmetry  of  his  person,  than  for  his 
engaging  and  prepossessing  address.  His  appear- 
ance bespoke  great  vivaci^,  activity,  and  energy ; 
his  conversation  was  not  merely  cheerful,  but  un- 
commonly sprightlv  and  animated ;  and  the  unceas- 
ing kindness  which  beamed  firom  his  countenance, 
and  marked  every  action  of  his  life,  was  such  as  to 
render  him  an  universal  ftvourite. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1746,  after  the  death  of 
Mr  Robert  Blair,  minister  of  Athelstanefbrd,  and 
author  of  the  welLknown  poem  Tke  Grave,  Mr  Home 
obtained  the  presentation  to  the  living,  by  the  inte- 
rest of  Alexander  Home  of  Eccles,  afterwards  Soli* 
citor-GeneraL    He  was  ordained  to  .the  charge  of 
the  parish  in  February  l747»  end  was  very  Accept- 
able to  the  parishioners.    During  a  considerable 
part  of  his  incumbency,  he  pve  the  use  of  his 
oaanse  to  Mr  Hepburn  of  Keith,  a  sentleman  who 
had  been  engaged  in  both  the  rebdlions  in  171.5 
and  1745,  and  whose  insinuating  manners  and  en- 
ticbg  conversation  in  some  measure  reconciled  Mr 
Hone  to  the  character  of  the  Jacobites.  He  boardc|d 
himself  in  the  house  of  a  grazier  or  butcher  in  the 
village  at  the  moderate  rate  of  L.  19  »-year;  but  as 
he  passed  a  great  part  of  his  time  among  his  nume- 
rous friends  in  the  neighbourhood,,  it  is  believed 
that  his  host  was  not  insdequatelj  remunerated. 
Mr  Home  was  frequently  absent  from  .his  lodgings 
from  Monday  morning   till    Saturday  night,  and 
though  he  wrote   a  considerable  number  of  dis- 
courses for  the  pulpit,  he  seldom  left  himself  time 
to  finish  anj  one  of  them.    After  writing  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  sermon  and  committing  it  to  memory,  he 
generally  trusted  for  the  remainder  to  the  moment 
of  delivery.    These  unpremeditated  perorations,  oc* 
casionaHy  eloqacnt,  were  deliveied  widi  more  than 
liis  usual  veheaaeace  of  actioo«  and  are  said  to  have 
been  m>t  a  Gttle  adosii^  by  his  rustic  Mdienee. 
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was  brought  before  the  General  AaaMibly  Bj  Di 
Carlyle  in  the  form  of  an  appeal  from  a  sentence 
of  the  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tireeddale;  and  a  te^ 
ctsion  favourable  to  the  appellant  araa  oarrled  by  a 
great  majority  of  117  to  37-  The  result  of  tliis  TOle 
checked  the  introduction  of  a  very  severe  OoeHure^ 
arhich  vas  intended  to  have  been  enacted  into  a  lair ; 
and  next  day  another  motion  was  substituted,  so  h> 
nient  as  to  be  seconded  by  Mr  Dempster  of  Dunni^ 
tken,  the  friend  of  Home  and  Carlyle^-- 4n  conse 
quenoe  of  which  the  Assembly  passed  a  declaratory 
law,  prohibiting  the  dergy  to  attend  the  theatre, 
but  not  discharging  them  firom  writing  plays.  Im» 
mediately  afterwards,  Mr  Home  thought  it  expe*- 
dient  to  resign  his  charge ;  and  having  preached  a 
most  patheuc  sermon,  which  dewly  alfeoted  his 
congregation,  he  took  leave  of  them  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  June  1757»  without  having  incnrred 
any  'ecclesiastical  censure.  He  then  retired  for 
three  months  to  private  lodgings  at  Braid,  near 
Edinburgh,  where  he  gave  the  inlshing  hand  to  the 
paly  of  3gis,  t- 

From  Sie  moment  when  Mr  Home  resigned  hft 
Kving,  the  prospects  of  his  woridl  v  prosperity  began 
to  brighten.  The  people  of  En^^and,  ever  alive  tb 
sentiments  of  oonupassioni  regarded  him  as  a  victim 
to  the  rigour  of  Presbyterian  bmotiy ;  and  though 
their  critics  decried  the  merits  oSDou^aM^  as  being 
a  faulty  and  languid  oompdsitioo,  not  auffieiently 


remarkable  pamphlets  published  on  this  occasion : 

Preib^ery  of  Edinburgh.    2.  Witherspoon's  Serums  Emqidry  into 

The  ImmoraUiy  of  SUige  Plays  in* general,  and  of  the  Tragedy, 
traiedm    4«  The  ueefidnees  of  the  Edinbur^  Siage  letioudy  con^ 
analysed.    6.    A  Letter  to  Mr  David  Hume  on  the   Tragedy 
Vriters  againsi  the  Tragedy  of  Dou^as^  with  Remarks  on  that 
'arria^e,  a  tragedy,    p.  Doueias,  a  Trageify,  weighed  in  the  ba^ 
St  Ntght's  Audience f  an  excellent  new  bulacU     11.  The  Stage  or 
to  the  Theatre  his  Garland.    IS.  The  Finishing  Stroke ^  or  No* 
,  an  excellent  new  baflad.  15.  A  Song  or  a  Sermon ^  a  new  ballad^ 
idmonition,  an  execrable  new  ballad.    17*  Advice  to  the  Writers 
7  to  the  Tragedy  qf  Doudas,  spoke  by  the  Author.     I9.  An  Ar* 
uglae  ought  to  be  Burnt  by  the  Hands  of  the  Hangman  [ironical,. 
I.  1.  and  8.    81.  Votes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  89th  De- 
nd  the  Moderator^  S^c.  ^  the  Presbytery  qf  Haddington.    26.  A 
I   Characteristics.     84.  The  Morality  of  Stage  PUys  serioudy 
serious  Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet^  entitled  the  Morality  qf  Stage^ 

Mr  Harper,  an  Episcopaitan  cleigyman]].  86.  The  Players* 
the  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics.  88.  A  Second  Letter  to  the 
^^rs,  the  Petition  of  Poor  Alexander  Bonum  Magnum*  Most  of 
'  them  written  by  Mr  Madaurin,  afterwards  l^rd  Dregfaom) ; 
1  the  conduct  of  Drs  Cuming,  Walker»  and  Webster,  who  were 
B  theatre,  and  in  prosecutbg  ofiending  brethren*. 
her  chorch  judicatories  were  much  derided  for  their  ilUbeiality 

year  1818,  the  staj^e  has  encountered  as  strenuous  Ofmeaitioa 

JBni^laiid  as  it  received^in  those  days  from  the  sterner  Presby* 
"  Stage  or  no  Stagey  originating  in  a  Sermon  preached  in  St 
lest.  Mr  ManseH  of  the  Theatre,  SheiEey^  is  opposed  in  this 
Beld.  besides  Mr  Best ;  and<  is  aupported  by  some  anoaymoua 
\d9M9  Dr  Johnsoni  and  Mr  Addison,  in  favour  of  the  theatre*. 

Brifitol  and  other  great  towns ;  but  the  most  powerful  defence 
•h  coald  not  have  been  tdoan  ia  Scotland,  He  says,  that  the 
oBnoedi  by  the  presence  of  Ike  Kinp^,  the  head  of  the  English 

by  ^e  authority  of  an  ad  of  Eariiamtnty  kaaii^  thaa.ibe  ap* 
[  oFfete Majesty.. 
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Home,  was  brought  out,  and  was  w( 
is  recommended  by  the  sini 
harmony  of  the  versification 
sentiments;  but  some  of  tl 
bable,  the  language  occasior 
trophes  too  frequent,  and  it 
clamaticNi  than  namnil  fee 
BoApdon  than  pathetic  effec 
Bftrry  aieeled  the  ieelines 
erfiiUy  as  to  dttam  the  se 
Mb  tragedy^  aa  wdl  as  to  tl 
riek  furnished  an  epikigtte 
of  Mr  Home  was  dosed  « 
wliich  was  Represented  at 
1778.  it  waa  iiatened  to  tfa 
crowded  houae  waaneror  k 
Bad  after  the  thkd  perfarm 

For  many  yeatfs  Mr  Ho 
dou.  In  1767,  be  obtauie< 
a  long  lease  of  Kildni^  a  i 
viiiohJie  buiha  house,  li 
HoaM  (daughter  of  Mr  I 
temerly  of  Pdwarth);,  a 
oonstitution,  who,  boweve 


in  1778,  when  tiw  Didce 
raiment  of  SmUh  Fencibi 
odour  induced  htm  to  aoc< 
tenant,  tiie  same  rank  w 
tkan  thirty  yeara  before; 
•to  aome  sneers  from  hii 
tsB^  in  the  General  Asse 
.nmnitals.  After  being  aea 
he  was  disabled  fmr  military 
-borne,  which,  though  it  di 
Jos  health,  contiooed  thros 
^gmD*  of  hm  faonities,  and  to 
apirits.  About  this  time  h 
m  bis  residence  in  Edinbii 
inlsfe.  Tin  wtihoi  five  ye 
•aeeustomed  to  pay  an  «nnt 
aoeh  w«s  the  force  of  habit 
'enced  great  dittcnlty  in  pr 
aist  from  these  expensive  k 
'  la  179$^  an  edition  of  h 
two  voiomes,  now  rarely  to 

His  last  work,  -the  Hi 
17M,  waa  pobfished  ac  Lei 
iVoluQie.  It  had  long  be< 
-state  af  perfect  preparation 
to  appear  in  the  Author's  lii 
aon  to  apprebend  that  qhic] 
«onCaflned  would  prove  olTei 
ed  individuals,  whose  liestit 
enoouneer.  fn  die  €rtt  s| 
-is  aaid  lo  have  ardeo^  ^ 
<ed  motives  and  gallant  cc 
of  Che  bouse  of  Stnart,  to 
fMMod  in  the  €eld ;  and  ^hi 
to  their  devoted  aktachiaeir 
waa  not  aperii^  of  ^^  j 
batbaritiea  petpetrated  )^  , 
ter  the  victory  of  Callodeii 
«ver,  waa  eaerted  io  hast 
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etved.  This  play 
'  of  the  plot,  the 
the  dignity  of  the 
i  dents  are  iapro- 
»o  mean,  the  apos- 
more  eloquent  de- 
nore  f^ceful  de* 
>e  acthog  of  Mib 
audience  so  pow« 
of  critfciaiiL  To 
al  Dheoverjf,  Qwt» 
I  theatrical  career 
e  play  o£  Alfred, 
-Lane  in  January 
evening,  but  a  lets 
ban  on  the  Becond, 
te  author  withdrew 

ed  chiefliF  in  Lon- 

Sir  David.  Kinloch 
Eaat  Lochian,  on 

)y  he  married  Miss 
minister  of  Fogo, 
of   very  delicate 

vived   him  several 

iccleuch  raised  the 
r  Home's  military 
ioranMBsioo  as  lieu- 
le  had  held  more 
he  gave  occesion 
r  brethi^en,  by  sit- 
in  bis  scarlet  regt* 
TO  years  an  officer^ 
ce  by  a  faH  from  his 
permaiiently  afiRpct 
fe  to  imrpair  the  vi« 
inish  the  flow-  of  his 
t  KtMuf;  and  took 
or  the  reminder  of 
f  his  death*  he  was 
Sit  to  London ;  and 
t  his  friends  ezperi- 
ng  upon  htm  to  de- 
r>ecessary  joomies. 
f  s  was  published^  in 
rocnred. 

of  the  Rebetlion  in 
in  1802,  in  a  quarto 
derstood  to  be  in  a 
it  was  not  expected 
>y  as  there  was  rea- 
the  matter  which  it 
to  some  distinguish- 
was  not  desirable  to 
»  of  it,  the  author 
ided  the  disinterest* 
:t  of  the  adherents 
m  he  had  been  op« 
e  did  ample  justice 
d  heroic  efforts^  he 
^nation  due  to  the 
prevailing  party  af* 
iome  influence,  now* 
he  ptd>licat{oDy  and 
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the  author  had  not  the  courage  to  resist  the  temp* 
talion  to  suppress  and  qualify  many  of  his  first 
statements.  As  a  composition*  it  was  certainly  not 
improved  by  what  were  intended  as  the  finishing 
emendations ;  but»  if  its  interest  has  been  weened. 
Its  impartiality  has  probably  been  more  efiSsctually 
secured  than  if  il  had  retained  itt  original  form; 
and,  though  the  book  gave  much  less  satisfiiction 
than  if  it  had  not  been,  so  anxioosly  expected,  its 
merit  has  certainly  been  unduly  depreciated.  The 
style*  indeed,  i%  negligent*  and  the  reflections  not 
profound ;  bat  if  the  comments  of  the  author  are 
few  and  obvious*  the  detail  is  generally  so  full  as 
to  enable  the  reader  to  draw  jost  conclusions ;  the 
battles  are  graphically  described*  and  so  far  as  the 
narrative  extends*  it  is  entitled  to  unreserved  cre- 
dit. Perhaps  the  chief  cause  why  the  work  was 
aerer  highly  applauded  has  been,  that  it  is  not 
written  so  as  to  gratify  the  prejudices  eitber  of  one 
party  or  another. 

Mr  HxMBe  died  at  Merchiston,  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Edinburgh*  on  the  5th  of  September  1808* 
when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  86th  year.  In 
private  life  no  man  was  ever  mpre  entirely  beloved. 
His  afiections  were  equally  warm  and  stedfast, 
and  much  as  he  had  moved  in  the  highest  circles 
(not  without  pluming  himself  sufficiently  on  his  in*' 
tinwcy  with  me  great)*  he  never  forsook  the  interest 
of  his  friends  in  humbler  stations*  or  betrayed  any 
expectation  of  deference  firom  those  who  were  de- 
pendent on  his  good  offices.  His  temper  was 
placid,  and  though  there  were  occasions  on  which 
he  manifested  some  warmth  of  feeling,  he  was  nei- 
ther apt  to  resent  injuries,  nor  to  inflict  pain.  He 
was  never  known  to  grudge  any  exertion  which  tend- 
ed to  benefit  or  gratify  his  frfends ;  and  lone  after 
tlie  activity  of  his  mind  had  begun  to  languish,  he 
continued  as  eager  as  ever  tp  confer  nnsolicited  fa- 
vours* and  to  use  all  the  influence  which  he  possess- 
ed to  reward  neglected  merit.  He  was  alleged  to 
be  rather  apt  to  flatter ;  but  the  fact  was*  that  he  ap- 
peared never  to  discover  any  defects  in  the  charac* 
ter  of  those  whom  he  esteemed ;  and  with  all  the 
blindness  of  a  lover  to  the  objects  of  a  first  attach- 
ment,  the  overflowing  benevolence  of  his  heart  dis- 
posed him  to  invest  his  early  friends  with  every  per- 
fection of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible*  and  to 
spread  the  veil  of  charity  over  blemishes  and  of- 
fences. If  he  had  not  been  early  enticed  into  the 
vortex  of  fashion  and  pohtics,  he  might  have  at- 
tained higher  emmence  as  an  author ;  but,  in  spite 
of  all  the  temptations  of  vanity*  and  the  petuhnt 
and  persevering  attacks  of  envy,  he  could  scarcely, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  proved  more  amiable 
as  a  man. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  world  will 
ere  long  be  favoured  with  the  very  interesting  Ac^ 
count  (J  the  Lifh  of  Mr  Home,  which  was  read  some 
years  ago  to  tfie  Uoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh  by  Mr 
Henry  Mackenzie ;  an  author  whose  works  may  be 
considered  as  the  channel  through  which  the  stream 
of  poetic  fancy  and  feelinff  has  been  transmitted 
from  Thomson,  Home,  and  other  Scottish  writers 
of  the  last  age,  to  the  Campbells  and  Scotts  of  the 
present  day,  (c'  c  c.) 


Kiidm    K^enge,  fumiah  a  dish  and 

OuMdt^    ^lie  season. 

With  the  aid  dT  tiiew  pc 

in  a  very  nmple  way,  in  t 

lattier  end  of  the  aatomn,  i 

is  dressed  off^  that  Ib,  the  st 

decayed  leaves  are  remove< 

same  time  stirred  or  loos 

and  a  thin  stratum  of  fine 

ashes  is  laid  on  the  surfac 

earth-worms.     A  pot  wi 

placed  over  each  plant,  or 

if  two  or  more  have  remaii 

is  then  dosely  packed  all  ar( 

firmly  down  ;  and  success 

till  the  pots  be  buried  t< 

more ;  the  whole  thus  asi 

pearance  of  a  lai^  hot^l 

commences^  a  thermometi 

introduced  into  a  few  of  t 

tain  the  tempersture  withi 

ceed  60^  Fahr.    The  deptl 

therefore^  is  to  be  increase 

in^  to  the  state  of  the  fen 

cording  to  the  severity  of 

lion  of  the  induded  plants 

that,  in  the  space  of  a  i 

shoots  will  probably  be 

shoots  thus  produced,  b 

from  the  action  of  light 

lated,  and  exceedingly  te 

vantage  of  the  vioveidile ! 

the  state  of  the  plants  oi 

and  sneh  shoots  as  are  rea 

•ttt  nurterially  disturbing  i 

heat.     This  simple  mode 

every  where  superseded  th 

on  hot-beds  under  glass-: 

mended  by  Abercromby  ai 

culture.    This  v^etable, 

one  respect  forms  an  excef 

better  quality,  when  force 

than  when  produced  natai 

By  the  modes  of  cultu 

described,  sea-cale  shoots 

finesh  foe  the  table,  from 

till  the  middle  of  May. 

Rhftbar 

lUrafasib  These  are  now  so  mud 

*«^^  ing  of  tarts,  that  they  hav 
of  trade  wiUi  the  green  gn 
burgh.  The  practice  of 
to  this  country  ;  at  least  it 
the  Dutch,  or  the  Gennai 
sent  to  market  are  eviden 
former  years.  By  toe  n 
especially  the  employmeni 
only,  the  frequent  reniovj 
venting  the  plant  from  g^^ 
rendered  more  tender  thi 
have  been  long  estabUahe 
some  of  the  varietiei  ^\^ 
seed,  especially  by  Messr 
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of  shoots  during 

»le  is  now  forced 
border.  In  the 
vigoroas  seapcale 
cut  over^  and  all 
ground  is  at  the 
)und  the  plants^ 
r  o(  sifled  coal« 
IT  to  keep  down 
i^eable  cover  is 
patch  ofplantSj 
er.  Stable  litter 
ots,  and  pressed 
ties  are  added, 
h  of  a  foot  or 
*  form  and  ap- 
n  fermentation 
Kcasionally  be 
order  to  ascer- 
ould  never  ex- 
ering  of  litter, 
lished,  acGord- 
and  partly  ac« 

promoted;  so 
most  forward 
utting.  The 
:ely  excluded 
Pectuall  y  etio- 
sp.  The  ad- 
/  be  evident : 
'je  examined, 
t/iered,  with- 
issipadng  the 

sea-cale  has 
^  planting  it 
erly  recom« 
;rs  on  horti* 
?marked,  in 
ters :  it  is  of 
;  of  winter, 
ing"  season.* 
>  now  been 
d  furnished 

Xovember 


r  the  mak- 
ing article 
and  Cdin- 
ts  peculiar 
le  French^ 
%t  present 
ty  tlian  in 
practised^ 
11^  plants 
ancl  -pre^ 


ta   'wrtudi 
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have  leaf-stalks  of  a  more  soociilent  nature  than    f^^^ 
usual.    These  appear  to  be  intermediate  varieties ;  ^f"^ 
and  have  been  raised  from  seeds  yielded  by  plants        ^^^^ 
of  Rheum  rhaponticum,  growing  dose  by  R.  hybri- 
dum,  compactum,  and  Sibiricum, — the  leif-stalks  of 
whic^  species  are  used  indiscriminately.     Such  suc- 
culent stalks,  when  peeled^  cut  down  and  baked  into 
tarts»  have  all  the  appearance  of  apples,  and  are  by 
many  people  preferred  to  them.  In  tne  open  ground 
the  stalks  are  produced  from  April  till  midsummer. 
The  progress  of  vegetation  may  be  hastened  during 
the  month  of  Mardi^  by  throwing  over  the  plants 
some  loose  haulm,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the 
shoots,  which  at  that  season  are  very  brittle. 

Rhubarb  may  be  forced,  much  in  the  manner  Forctog  ef 
above  described  for  sea-cale ;  and  the  leaf-stalks  ^l^u^'^ 
are  thus  not  only  rendered  tender,  but,  being  at  the 
same  time  blandied,  become  of  a  fine  lu^ht  colour, 
and  have  less  of  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  plant, 
which  is  an  advantage.  The  smaller  species,  sudi 
as  R.  crispum  and  undulatum,  are  best  for  this  pur- 
pose, being  most  easily  confined  within  the  covers. 
In  the  thi^  volume  of  the  Transaciums  of  the  Lon- 
don HoriicuUural  Society ,  a  mode  of  forcing  the^ 
rows  of  rhubarb,  by  means  of  an  open  frame  of 
wood-work,  surrounded  with  stable  litter,  is  de- 
scribed. Stages  between  three  and  four  feet  long 
are  driven  into  the  ground  opposite  to  each  others 
on  each  side  of  the  row  of  piimts,  making  the  in- 
cluded bed  or  row  two  feet  wide.  The  stakes  are 
contracted  at  top,  or  made  to  slope  inwards,  by 
means  of  connecting  cross  pieces,  fifteen  inches 
long.  Two  or  thre?  lath-spars  are  nailed  horixon- 
tally  along  the  side  stakes,  m  order  to  keep  the  lit- 
ter from  falling  in  upon  the  plants.  The  linings  of 
duns  should  not  b^  less  than  eighteen  inches  thick ; 
the  longest  litter  should  be  reserved  for  the  top, 
so  as  to  be  easily  removed  when  the  state  of  the  in- 
terior is  to  be  examined.  This  plan  is  well  adapU 
ed  for  forcing  and  blanching  the  larger  species  of 
rhubarb,  whidi  could  not  ho  confined  witoin  scsf 
cale  covers. 

Mr  Knight  (who  gives  his  attention  equally  to 
humble  details  of  practical  utility,  and  to  philo- 
sophical speculations  connected  with  horticulture, 
and  whose  name  will  often  fUl  to  be  mentioned 
in  this  article)  has  described  a  method  of  for*- 
cing  rhubarb  by  planting  in  pots.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  winter  a  number  of  roots  of  rhubarb  are 
dug  up,  and  placed  in  some  large  and  deep  pots, 
eaoi  pot  being  made  to  receive  as  many  as  it  will 
contain.  Some  fine  sandy  loam  is  then  washed  in> 
so  as  closely  to  fill  the  interstices  between  the  roots, 
the  tops  of  which  are  so  placed  as  to  be  level  with' 
e%ch  other,  and  about  an  inch  below  the  surface  of 
the  mould  in  the  pots.  The  pots  are  placed  in  any 
kind  of  hot-house ;  and  other  pots  of  the  same  sise 
are  inverted  ov^  them.  If  water  be  freely  sup* 
plied,  vegetation  proceeds  very  rapidly :  three  suc- 
cessive crops  of  leaf-stalks  may  generally  be  ob- 
tained. The  shaded  spaces  of  vineries  or  peach-  . 
houses,  which  are  generally  wholly  unoccupied,  are 
exceedingly  well  suited  for  forcing  rhubarb  in  this 
manner. 


Mouse- 
Under  thisf  name,  a  speci 
roeua)  is  by  some  persons  cu 
tober»tta  rooca,  wiiich  being 
*  and  haTing  a  fibre  at  one 
fancied  to^esemble  mke. 
the  aiae  ateationed,  tbej  ar 
They  are  cleaned>  and,  beii 
for  a  Jong  time,  two  bonn 
pass  through  then :  they  a 
ly  roasted  ;  when  they  are 
die  manner  of  chetnute. 
ed  for  the  des^erty  and  in  ¥ 
are  not  uncommonly  used  i 
Mode  of  Mr  Dickson,  of  Ooydoi 

ruliuip.  approved  mode  of  cultivati< 
Vol.  II.)  He  recommend 
propnate  border  for  the  p 
work,  twenty  inches  dee 
bricka  in  the  bottom.  1' 
light  but  rich  sotJ.  In  th 
strained  from  penetratiog 
otherwise  do;  and  the  fom 
same  time  promoted.  The 
•d'by  the  tubers,  which  sh 
apart,  and  tbre^  hicbce  b 
bed  shoidd  not  be  disturb 
after  which  it  will  cootint 
time,  if  dug  in  regobr  con 
the  amaHer  tubers  to  produ 
and  adding  some  good  rich 

Onto 

Transplant-  .  The  cuJtinitioQ  of  the  oi 

"V.<»f  proved  by  the  practice  of  tn 

^""°*       haz  been  recommended  in 

and  m  Scotlaftd  by  Mr  fii 

MaedooAtd  lit  Dalkeith. 

Mr  Km^t's     Mr  Knight's  plaa  consbts 

"»^         ferring  the  variety  called  V 

the  usual  spring  seaaon,  thii 

tree,  and  in  poor  aoil.     In  f 

small,  scaro<^y  exceeding  L 

large  peas^  but  of  firm  u 

from  the  greond  and  prtm 

spring*  whed  they  are  pk 

from  each  other,  perhaps  si 

tion.    The  pfaau  thus  prod 

from  those  raised  immediat 

sessing  greater  strength  ai 

quantity  of  previously  gene 

in  the  bulb  than  in  tlie  se 

our  short  and  variable  fat 

effect  as  one  loag  and  bri 

Portugali  and  buibs  are  pr 

flaToar  to  those  that  are  iiqj 

MrBn»vn*«.  .  Mr  Brown's  plan,  which  ] 

tised  with  a partof  his  o«ni c] 

ia  neariy  the  same  as  Mr  Ki 

sow  <wder  the  shade  of  «r«^ 

ting  iMall  bulba ;  he  inaicl| 

qary  onion  crop,  all-^  mi 

a  pea  to  that  of  a  hasel-flui 

be  thrown  away  as  refuse) 
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Latliyrus  (L.  tube- 
d  for  the  sake  of  the 
p«  two  iiiche*  long^ 
iiiiy,  may  easily  be 
\  the  tubers  ere  of 
sidered  fit  for  use» 
n  And  herdj  boiied 
iore»  till  a  fork  wiU 
n  dried,  and  slight- 
d  up  in  a  cloth,  in 
ire  merely  calculat* 
1  and  Flaoders  they 
it  purpose, 
described  the  most 
L0ond»  Hort.  Trant^ 
forming  of.  ai»  ap^- 
ncloeed  with  brick* 
1  also  paved  with 
ed  is  filled  with  a 
y  the  roots  are  re« 
which  they  would 
of  tubers  is  at  the 
i  is  easily  propagat- 
ie  placed  six  inches 
the  surface*  The 
[  the  secoad  years 
ductive  for  a  long 
•3XQ  one  ead»  leaving 
accession  of  plants^ 
sTcry  year. 


las  been  greatly  im« 
anting.  This  mode 
land  by  Mr  Knight, 
I  at  Perth,  and  Mr 

owing  the  seed»  pre* 
I  Portugal  Onion,  at 
nder  the  shade  (rf*  a 
utumn  the  bulbs  are 
e  the  dimensions  of 
e.     They  are  taken 

till  the  succeeding 

at  equal  distances 
ches  in  every  direc* 

difier  in  no  respects 
om  seed)  but  in  pos« 
igour»  owing  to  the 
d  sap  beibg  greater 

In  thb  way,  two  of 
s  produce  the  same 
summer  in  Spain  'oi^ 
ed  equal  in  sine  and 
?d. 

as  occssienaUy  prae* 
or  twenty  years  past^ 
t's,  only  he  does  not 
tth  the  view  of  gel* 
Uects,  from  the  ordt* 
kilbs,  froia  the  siae  oC 
lich  would  otherwise 
id  having  kept  these 


over  Winter,  they  are  planted  la  the  spring.  If  the  '^^^ 
sown  beds  at  any  time  foil,  he  can  always  trust,  he  ^  <»M«y« 
finds,  to  the  transplanted  r^ws  forming  a  reserve.       ^"^^^"^^ 

Mr  Macdonald  confines  his  operations  to  one  sum*  Mr  Mnc- 
mer.  He  tows  in  February,  sometimes  on  a  slight  ^ooa^^**- 
hot-bed,  sometimes  merely  under  a  glass-frame. 
Between  the  beginning  of  April  and  the  middle  of 
the  same  month,  according  to  the  'State  of  the  wea« 
ther,  he  transplants  the  young  seedlings,  in  rows 
about  eight  inches  asunder,  and  at  the  distance  of  four 
or  five  inches  from  each  other  in  the  row.  Immediate* 
ly  previously  to  planting,  the  roots  of  the  seedlings 
are  dipped  in  a  puddle  prepared  whh  one  part  of 
soot  to  three  parM  of  earth.  The  crop  being  in 
regular  rows,  weeds  can  be  destroyed  with  the  hoe 
in  place  of  the  hand,  and  the  bulbs  thus  enjoy  the 
ffreat  and  well  known  advantage  of  havine  the  sur* 
face-earth  frequently  stirred.  Onions  of  large  size 
are.  thus  produced,  equal  in  firmness  or  flavour  to , 
foreigo  ones.  It  is  found  by  eptperience  that  the 
transplanted  onions  remain  free  from  wire-wofm  or 
rot,  while  those  left  in  the  original  seed-bed  are  fre- 
quently much  injured  by  both.  The  beds  destined 
for  these  transplanted  onions  are  deeply  delved  over 
in  tlie  beginning  of  April,  and  many  larvae  may  pro- 
bably thus  be  destroyed;  and  the  plants  growing 
with  superior  vigour,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated 
hoeings,  must  be  better,  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
insects.  Possibly  the  soot-puddle  may  also  be  b^ 
neficial,  by  tending  to  repel  the  larvs  till  the  bulbs 
be  too  strong  to  be  attacked.  Mr*Macdooald  finds 
the  Straaburgor  Deptford  onion  answer  equally  weU 
for  transplanting  as  the  Portugal  or  Reading  onion. 

The  varieties  of  the  potato  culthrated  in  Britaioi  Poutoet. 
having  been  chiefly  derived  from  Ireland,  where  the 
plant  is  nearly  secure  from  frost  from  the  middle  of 
April  tin  the  end  of  November,  the  want  of  new  and 
more  hardy  varieties  has  long  been  felt;  and  the 
Horticultural  Societies  both  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh have  offered  premiums  for  the  production  of 
such  varieties.  A  hardy  potato  is,  however^  still  a 
deriderahm. 

Various  new  kinds,  some  of  them  possessing  de» 
siraUe  properties,  have  indieed,  of  late  yean,  be^n 
raised  by  cultivators  in  d^Brent  parts  of  the  country ; 
but  to  particokriae' these  seems  unnecessary.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  while  the  Ash- 
leaved  and  American  Earlies  are  the  kinds  with 
which  the  Edinburgh  market  is  prioeipaily  supplied 
m  the  months  of  July  and  August,  a  superior  eariy 
variety  abounds  even  in  the  neighbouring  town  i( 
Perth.  This  is  called  the  Royal  JDwar£  The  plant  Emrly  Ro^d 
is  distinguished  by  its  broad  shining  leaves,  and  by  I^warf. 
the  fint  tid)ers  forming  a  duster  of  three  or  four 
innaediately  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem.  This  last 
circoBBBtanoe  renders  it  easy  to  rob  the  piant  of  the 
earliest  and  largest  potatoes,  wicheut  disturbing  the 
roots,  kaviiig  it  to  produce  a  suflfeient  crop  of  se* 
eendary  tubers  fiw  seed-stock.  The  royal  dwaif  is 
a  dry  potato^  or  rather  mealy  than  waxy  $  hut  this 
is  a  qoafity  which  recommends  it  to  many  peisoiia. 
It  is  generally  fit  finr  ese  a  fiwtnight  earlier  than  the 
ash-mved  or  the  American  eariy.    It  may  ha  fe«« 


KHehen  ^he  middle  of  Augosl,  f 
^"•"^  ground,  BO  as  to  pronou 
Jemves,  and  check  anj  Cent 
flower  fttens*  In  the  end 
fiiog  of  October,  the  plant 
•der ;  all  the  large  leaves  ai 
to  injure  the  centre  of  tht 
eKortened.  They aie then] 
rich  mould,  pretty  doK  U 
aet  in  any  ahdteied  aituat 
tered,  if  the  weather  be  d] 
^ey  are  protected  by  a 
haulm.  As  the  salad  is  1 
ceasiTdy  removed  into  sc 
latidy  increased  tempersti 
but  not  ezoeedii^  oO^  F; 
are  subjected  to,  &e  blanc 
easily  accomplished.  Th 
ner  of  the  green-house,  < 
will  answer  the  purpose, 
crops  .of  the  blanched  leai 
allowed  for  the  growth  o 
leaves  are  reckoned  fit  fc 
about  six  indies  long.  / 
but  perhaps  less  neat  and  i 
be  mentioned.  The  plan 
open  border  at  the  approi 
earth  attached  to  thc«,  pi 
tersticcs  betwesD  the  ball 
green  leavea  be  cut  over,  i 
A  darkened  oeUar,  or  oth 
of  blanched  salad  will  sooi 
When  colonial  produce 
of  the  continental  mark 
were  resorted  to  as  a  subsi 
many  still  continue  to  use 
coffee,  in  preference  to  t 
latter.  Hie  roots  are  take 
amall  parsn^ ;  they  are  < 
nearly  equal  sixe  ;  diese  a 
rally  in  an  oven,  so  as  to 
and  avoid  shrivelling  ;  an 
duoed  to  a  powder  in  the  i 
needed  for  use.  The  au 
communicate  to  the  infusi< 
.a  gentle  diuretic 


Bootiaaa 

Sufaatitote 
IbrCoflacw 


Amerioaa 

Ci 


America 
although  its  name  would 
tant  origin^  ia  a  plant  in 
Erysimum  praeoox  of  the 
sembles  the  common  wtnti 
is  smaller ;  and  it  is  only  j 
mer  is  a  perennial  pla&t 
can  cress  hare  a  pleami 
of  die  common  winter«cre] 
has  of  kte  years  been  veri 
ffreen  salad  pknt.  |(  ^ 
broadcast,  or  minly  in  ^n 

light  soa.  Two  or  three  8u 
made  during  the  leaaoii  j 

plants;  but  it  may  be  q^^ 
leaves  are  r^^iy  g^ 
duoed  in. sucoeasioii.  ^^ 
in  August  or  SqptesOer  c 
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m.  inch  from  the 
>rodu€tioD  of  new 
)  the  foroatioD  of 
ttember,  orbegio- 
ised  A'om  the  bor- 
%  Uking  care  oot 
the  roou  are  alio 
n  boxes  filled  with 
These  boxes  vte 
occasionally  w*- 
n  frost  comes  on  j 
oi  any  kind  of 
)e  boxes  are  auo* 
having  a  mode- 
perhaps  to  5&*, 
less  light  they 
course  the  more 
in-housei  a  cor- 
off  the  kitcheUi 
ox  afforda  two 
:  interval  being 
!id  crop.  The 
tvhen  they  are 
iple  and  eaay, 
ive,  mode  may 
aken  from  the 
*,  with  balla  of 
8,  and  the  in- 
aand.  If  the 
s  be  placed  in 
tation,  a  crop 
d. 

>d  from  moat 
}  of  succory 
^-beanaty  and 
succory  and 
uaion  of  the 
f  the  aiae  of 
9  pieces,  of 
iried>  gene- 
*  plumpneaa 
erwaroa  |re- 
3e-beaiia,  aa 
thought  to 
f  acting  «8 


pect  a  difl» 
^land,  the 
J.  It  re^ 
mrcM,  bat 
i  the  for- 
le 

!iile 
leous.  It 
ated  UB  a 
either  as 
,    cm  aoiy 


i    yauxkg 


border; 


the  plants  stand  the  winter  without  ii^vry,  and  af-'  ^i^|^ 
ford  leaves  fit  for  use  in  February  or  Mardu  ^  iMm.  ^ 

Mehms. 

The  melon-ground  is  generally  regarded  as  an  ap-  Mck>oi. 
pendage  of  the  Kitchen  Garden,  and>has  been  treat- 
ed of  in  the  Encychp<gdia  (artide  Gabdenino, 
Part  III.)  under  that  head.  To  the  ample  instruc- 
tiuns  there  given  fmr  the  cultivation  of  the  melon, 
little  remains  to  be  added,  excepting  *a  caution, 
founded  on  the  observations  of  Mr  Knight,  against 
removing  any  leaves  for  which  room  can  possibly  be 
found.  Tins  is  the  more  necessary,  that  many  sar-  In^mooe 
deners  of  the  old  school  are  very  apt  to  think  ^t^Sj^Lwd? 
in  thinning  out  the  leaves,  they  are  doing  service, 
by  admitting  sun  and  air  to  the  fruit,  while  they  are 
probably  inflicting  a  positive  injury.  The  success 
of  the  fruit  depends  very  much  on  ttie  plant  posses- 
sing a  luxuriant  and  healthy  fdiage,  having  the  up- 
per surfaces  regularly  presented  to  the  liriit,  and  re- 
maining as  much  as  possible  undisturbed  in  that  po- 
sition. P^gs  are  therefore  to  be  fredy  employed, 
not  only  with  the  view  of  retaining  the  shoots  in 
their  place,  but  of  keeping  the  leaves  steady  and  up- 
right ;  and  when  water  is  necessary,  it  is  to  be  in- 
troduced without  touching  the  leaves. 

Two  unoranmon  varieties  of  the  melon,  introduced 
of  late  years,  may  be  shortly  noticed ;  the  Salonica 
unA  the  Valentia* — ^The  Sdbmea  Meion  is  nearly  of  Salonicai 
a  spherical  afaape,  and  without  depressions  on  its^^^^^ 
suriace ;  its  colour  af^roadies  that  of  gold ;  its  pulp 
is  pure  white,  of  the  consistence  of  that  of  the  wa- 
ter-melon, and  very  saccharine.    The  fruit  should 
remsun  on  the  plant  till  it  be  completely  matured ; 
lor  it  improves  in  flavour  and  sweetness  till  it  be- 
come soh  and  be  "ready  to  decay. — ^The  VaknHa  Valentia 
Mekm  is  produced  plentifully  in  the  countries  bor-^^^^^ 
dering  on  the  Mediterranean.     It  is  remarkable  for 
the  property  of  keeping  for  many  weeks ;  insomudi 
that  it  has  sometimes  been  imported  into  London 
from  Spain*     In  this  country  it  b  raised  in  the 
manner  of  other  mdons.     The  fruit  gathered,  when 
nearly  ripe,  and  suspended  in  a  dry  airy  room,  will 
keep  till  January  or  February.     Hence  it  is  often 
called  the  Winter  Melon.     It  is  oval-shaped,  and 
somewhat  pointed  at  the  ends ;  the  skin  thin,  imd  of 
a  dark  green  colour;  the  pulp  whitish,  fim,  sac- 
charine, and  juicy :  though  the  flavour  ia  not  ridi,  it 
is  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Succada. 

A  small  green  gourd  has  for  some  years  past  b^lnSaccada. 
cultivated  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  under 
the  name  of  Succada  or  Vegetable  Marrow.  It  may 
be  raised  in  the  qprinf  on  a  commoD  melon  or  cu- 
cumber hot-bed;  and  in  June  transplanted  to  the 
open  border,  in  a  good  aspect,  and  trakied  to  a  small 
temporary  trellis.  When  the  firuit  is  oi  the  siae  of 
a  hen's  egg,  it  is  accounted  fit  for  use.  It  is  dres- 
sed in  sut  and  water,  squeesed,  and  served  up  in 
alioes  on  a  toast. 

Miuhroomi% 

The  usual  mode  of  raising  mushrooms,  as  well  asMnsbroomi. 
of  pr^aciiig  the  spawn,  has  already  been  desciribed 


Frak  tropolif  and  principil  towiu 
Qsidflii.  fesnonal  ciiltt?aton  enaUec 
^   ~  '  with  advant^se  ii 

fruiu,  bat  great  eacoiiraf 
private  geDtkmeii  to  hnpni 
densy  Tinerieb  and  petch^ 
and  lucrative  maricet  is  < 
produce  at  any  time,  and 
the  garden,  when  the  propi 
pen  to  be  from  home.  W 
changes  or  improvements  ii 
of  the  garden,  or  of  the  dii 
connected  with  it ;  and  i 
notice  of  the  new  froiu, 
have  been  latdj  mtroduce 
to  notice. 

Fmk-Trfes  w 

Grafting  Some  kfaids  of  fruit-tn 

whh  Matut^beiry  and  Wahiut^  are  so  i 
ed  Ciooi.  bearing  state^  that  the  pla 
sees  thetr  ihiit.  Mr  Knigl 
the  cioos  be  taien  from  pn 
trees,  the  yoong  trees  bee 
few  years.  Indeed,  if  the 
and  grafted  by  approach, 
years  after  the  operation, 
ed  widi  cions  from  the  bei 
are  not  yet  to  be  foond 
even  the  most  eminent  of 
sessing  a  coUectton  of  be 
pose. 
Tnuning  of  In  regard  to  the  trainin 
Vonng  ally  of  the  peach  and  pe 
'^^'^^  taken  of  an  excellent  and  a 
are  indited  to  Mr  Koigbt 
down  as  usual,  a  year  af 
riioots  only  are  allowed  to  i 
trained  to  an  elevation  of 
known  fact  in  horticultiire 
upright  grows  much  mot 
confined  to  a  horizontal 
here  taken  of  this  law  of 
to  procure  the  shoots  to 
stronger  is  depressed  and  t 
lateral  shoots  are  carefuHj 
as  many  branches  are  eoc< 
without  oversbadiog  each  < 
ken  in  the  spring  to  select 
buds  near  the  tennination 
to  be  trained  lowest,  gni 
buds  near  the  base  of  the  I 
dining  upwards,  the  reiak 
season,  each  annual  ahooi 
equal  vigour.  In  the  folio 
the  shoots  are  shorteoed,  a 
full  length,  one  shoot  bein 
alternately.  In  the  third 
peach-tree,  the  central  pari 
wood.  The  size  aad  gene 
of  vigour  in  every  pan,  of 
cording  to  these  ndea,  anp« 
gnlar  distribution  of  tbete 
pJe^  and  might  easily  be  atiS 
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exotic  As  the  trees  above  describied  advance^  diev  natu^  _^  -,^^ 
iven  to  rally  fiill  to  be  trained  in  what  is  called  the  /aijag. 
eir  gar-  mode^  or  according  to  Tarious  modifications  of  this. 
1  ready  Where  the  garden-walls  exceed  seven  feet  in  heiffhf, 
tAuous  this  is  the  mode  now  preferred  by  the  best  pracucal 
iuce  of  gardeners ;  for  in  this  way  a  tree  can  much  sooner  be 
ly  hap«     made  to  fill  the  space  of  wall  allotted  to  it,  and  the 

to  any  loss  of  a  branch  can  most  easily  be  supplied  at  any 
B;ement  time.  The  fan  mode  is  particularly  well  adapted 
•houses  for  such  kinds  of  fruit-trees  as  do  not  abound  in 
rticular     superfluous  wood,  or  extend  their  branches  to  a 

which  great  length,  as  the  peach,  nectarine,  apricot,  and 

sen  in*  cherry  trees.    For  walls  under  seven  feet  in  height, 

the  horixonUd  method  of  training  is  still  preferred^  as 

in  this  way  the  wall  can  be  more  completely  filled^ 

although  not  in  so  short  a  space  of  ttme.    In  this 

i  Mul«     mode,  which  was  first  strongly  recommended  by 

!S8  to  a  Hitt  in  his  excellent  Treatise  oh  FrviuTrees,  a  prin- 

seldom  cipal  stem  is  trained  upright,  and  branches  are  led 

that,  if  firom  it  horizontally  on  eiUier  side.    Many  kinds  of 

tearing  pear-trees,  and  also  apple*trees,  are  very  produc* 

a  very  tive  when  trained  in  this  horisontal  manner. 

[]  pots.         In  both  modes  of  training,  and  with  all  kinds  of  Bending  of 

three  trees,  it  has  been  found  very  advanti^eous  to  have  ^^'^'^ 

grafU  the  extreme  branches  bent  downwards.     By  this°^ 

;  trees,  means  a  check  seems  to  be  given  to  the  growth  of 

series ;  the  wood  of  the  tree,  and  a  tendency  to  yield  fruit 

)t  pos*  is  promoted.    Besides,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  the  flex* 

B  pur-  ure  of  the  extremities  of  wall-treeS|  the  natural  mode 

of  growth  is  imitated. 
^speci•  -  Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  recent  practice 
lay  be  of  turning  the  extreme  branches  of  fruit'trees  from 
ch  we  one  side  of  a  wall  to  the  other*  The  late  Sir  Joseph 
teaded  Banks  having  a  Gansel's  bergamot  pear-tree  on  a 
;  two  north  aspect,  where  the  fruit  did  not  succeed,  caus* 
se  are  ed  some  branches  be  turned  over,  to  the  south  side, 
a  well  and  trained  downwards.  There  they  not  only  pro- 
rained  duced  fine  fruit,  but  abundance  of  it.  The  roots  of 
1  one  the  May-duke  cherry,  and  some  others,  requure  to 
ige  is  be  in  a  cool  soil.    On  the  north  side  of  a  wall, 

orda:  therefore,  such  trees  thrive  best ;  and  it  has  been 
h,  Uie  found,  that  if  their  extreme  branches  be  turned 
AU  over  tJie  wall,  and  trained  downwards  on  the  south 
leason  side,  they  are  not  only  brought  into  plentiful  bear- 
aid  in  ing,  but  yield  their  fruit  more  early  in  the  season, 
be  ta-         Before  leaving  wall-trees,  we  may  here  notice,  Protocttag 
arliest  that,  for  protecting  the  blossom  of  peaches  and  nee*  ^  BloHon. 
iches,  tarines  from  the  effirats  of  hoar-frosts  and  cold  dews, 
latest  nets  made  of  coarse  wooUen  yam  or  carpet  worsted 
ed  in-  have,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  been  very  advan* 
>f  the  tageously  employed.    When  such  nets  are  worked 
rly  of  in  the  loom,  they  can  be  afPorded  at  a  very  cheap 
sdf  of  rate.    They  are  woven  prettv  dose,  the  meshes  not 
eft  at  being  larger  than  to  admit  the  point  of  the  finger. 
fr  cut  Worsted  nets  are  better  than  any  other,  on  account 

be  a  of  tlie  bristliness  of  the  material  and  its  tendency  to 

aring  contract.    Screens  covered  with  white  paper  have 

lality  likewise  been  employed  with  good  effect.    Where 

d  ac-  such  screens  are  made  to  project  sufficiently  from 

y  re-  the  wall,  and  are  applied  in  the  evenings,  thev  will 

sim«  be  found  very  efibctual  in  preventing  the  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  earth  in  the  odd  and  dear  ni^ts 

40 
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^ttses  of    the  plants  being  then  less  aide  to  fted  oA  it.    Dwr-     ^t^^ 
ployed,    ing  winter  the  house  is  kept  as  nearly  as  possible .  ^^^^ 
led  the    9l  50^  Fahr.    Mr  Knight  prefers  pots  which  are  ^^^^^ 
and  of    little  OMMre  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  he  does  not 
the    seem  to  consider  repotting  as  neoessary :  at  least,  he 
regards  the  shifting  from  smaller  to  larger  pots  as 
detrimental,  the  matter  which  woald  go  to  the  for* 
mation  of  Uossom  and  fruit  beia^^  thus  diverted  to 
the  production  of  new  roots. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  for  communicate  ^ 

ing  heat  to  pits  or  frames^  it  has  been  found  advan- 
tageous, in  place  of  stable  litter,  to  employ  the 
cleanings  of  a  Auc-dresser's  mill,  known  under  the 
name  of  Lont^shows  or  Fkx-pc^  Tins  substance 
ferments  very  slowlv,  and  the  heat  is  therefore  kept 
up  for  sever^  months  in  succession,  and  very  nearly 
of  an  equal  temperature. 

Various  improvements  and  changes  in  the  form 
and  interior  arrangements  of  glased  houses  intend* 
ed  for  the  production  of  peaches,  nectarines,  figs, 
and  grapes,  have  of  late  been  introduced  or  recom- 
mended*    These  are  detailed  chiefly  in  the  Tramac*  . 
tumi  ^  the  HorticuUuriU  Societu  of  Landmi,  and  in 
die  Memoirt  rf  the  Caledoman  HorticftUural  Soeietyk 
Mr  Knight  and  Mr  Gowen,  with  Mr  Loudon  at 
Bayswater  near  London,  seem  to  be  the  principal 
persons  who  have  attended  to  these  subjects  in 
England ;  and  Mr  Hay  of  Edinburgh,  Mr  Betttie  ' 
at  Scoon,  and  Mr  Henderson  at  Brechin,  have  led 
the  way  in  Scotland.    Among  amateur  horticultu- 
rists, our  countrynuui  Sir  George  Mackenaie  has 
distinguished  himself  by  projecting  spherical  hot- 
houses ;  and  modifications  of  this  form  have  been 
strongly  recommended  by  Mr  Loudon. 

A  verv  considerable  improvement  in  the  mode  of  Glsangof 
glazing  hot>h(Mises  may  deserve  to  be  more  partku-  HoUMfosei. 
larly  mentioned,  because  it  tends  materially  to  obt i* 
ate  br^age,  which,  on  account  of  the  high  duty  on 
glass  in  this  country,  is  now  an  important  object.  It 
consists  chiefly  in  making  the  upper  and  lower  edges 
of  the  panes  segments  of  a  circle,  instead  of  bemg 
rectilinear  or  horizontal ;  the  upper  edge  being  maide 
concave,  the  lower  convex.    For  a  pane  eight  inches 
wide,  a  curvature  ^ths  of  an  inch  deep  in  the  centre 
is  sufficient.    The  advantages  of  this  circular  form 
must  be  evident.    The  rain  which  falls,  or  moisture 
which  collects  on  the  exterior  of  the  glass,  gravitates 
to  the  centre  oi  the  pane,  and  runs  down  in  a  con- 
tioued  line,  instead  of  passing  along  the  sides  of  the 
bars,  and  being  partly  detained  by  the  capillary  at* 
traction  of  the  two  surfaces,  at  the  overiappinff  of 
the  panes.    The  extent  to  which  one  pane  overlaps 
another  can^  at  the  same  time,  therefore,  be  much 
lessened ;  and  ^th  of  an  inch  is  found  sufficient. 
This  narrowness  ofthe  lap^  again,  prevents  breakage 
from  the  lodging  of  moisture,  and  theaudden  expan* 
aion  produced  by  freezing  during  the  variabke  wea*- 
ther  of  winter.    When  these  circular  panes  are  cut 
from,  whole  sheets  of  glass,  the  expence  ia  •caroely 
greater  than  for  oblong  squatessi    It  is  proper  that 
the  g)asa  should  be  v^ry  flat  or  equal ;.  and  the  kind 
known  by  the  name  of  Patent  Crown  Glass  should 
be  preferred.   In  stoves  or  hot*houses  where  a  high 
tempeiatuie  moat  be  maintainedn  the  laps  are  puttira. 
In  iLiacasei.a  small  central  opening,  is  left  in  the 
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long  ago  obeerred^  that  herbaceous  plants  propagate     Fmit 
ed  by  cuttings,  became  barren  in  a  few  years.    The    ^f^^ 
importance  of  acqairing  new  ▼arieties  oif  our  staple  ^^^^*^ 
fruits  from  the  seed  is  now,  therefore,  universally 
acknowledged ;  and  as  a  taste  for  experimenting  in 
this  way  is  prevalent,  we  may  probably  do  an  ac- 
ceptable service  to  our  readers,  in  bringing  together 
some  of  the  precautiona  adopted  by  the  distinguish* 
ed  horticulturist  already  so  often  mentioned,  and  the 
facilities  which  have  been  devised  towards  success  in 
this  interesting  branch  of  gardening. 

The  seeds  to  be  sown  dbould  belong  to  the  finest  Raising  of 
kinds  of  fruit,  and  should  be  taken  from  the  ripest,  ^w  Varie- 
tergest,  and  best  flavoured  specimens  of  each  kind  .^^^i^^* 
for  although  some  crab-i^ples  may  result  from  sow* 
ing  the  seeds  of  the  nonpareil  or  the  Newtown  pip- 
pin, yet  from  the  seeds  of  such  excellent  varieties, 
there  is  a  greater  chance  of  procuring  an  apple 
somewhat  similar  in  qualities*  Mr  Knight  took  un* 
common  pains  in  order  to  procure  promising  seeds : 
for  example,  he  prepared  stocks  of  the  best  kinds  of 
apple  capable  of^  bewg  propagated  by  cuttings,  and 
planted  these  stocks  against  a  wall  in  a  rich  soil ;  these 
were  next  year  grafled  with  the  golden  pippin.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  winter,  the  young  trees  were 
raised  from  the  ground,  and  the  roots  beuig  shorten- 
ed, they  were  replanted  in  the  same  spot.  By  this 
mode  of  treatment  they  were  brought  into  a  bearing 
state  at  the  end  of  two  seasons.  Only  two  apples 
were  suffered  to  remain  on  each  little  tree;  these 
fruit  consequently  attained  a  large  aixe  and  perfect 
maturity.  The  seeds  of  the  apples  thus  procured 
were  sown,  in  the  hopes  of  procuring  seedhngs  pos« 
sessed  of  qualities  allied  to  those  of  the  golden  pip* 
pin ;  and  if  these  hopes  have  not  yet  been  fiilly  real- 
ized, the  success  has  been  sufficient,  at  least,  to  en- 
courage to  perseverance  in  aimilar  modes  of  experi- 
menting. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  further,  that,  with  the 
view  of  producing  a  variety  uniting  the  sood  pro* 
perties  of  two  known  and  highly  approved  kindsj  Mr 
Knight,  Mr  Macdonaldi  and  some  others,  have  been 
at  the  pains  to  bring  the  pollen  of  the  one  kind  in 
contact  with  the  pistib  of  the  other.  To  do  this 
with  proper  elect,  requires  some  nicety  and  caution. 
Mr  Knight  opened  the  unexpended  blossom  of  Uie 
variety  destined  to  be  the  female  parent  of  the  ex* 
pected  progeny,  and  with  a  pair  of  small-pointed 
scissors  cut  away  all  the  stamina  while  the  anthers 
were  yet  unripe,  takinc  great  care  to  leave  the  style 
and  stiemata  uninjured  The  fiill  Uofu  blossoms  of 
the  other  variety  were  afterwards  applied.  The 
fruits  resulting  from  such  artificial  impregnation 
have  been  of  the  most  promising  characters  the 
seeds  of  these  fruits,  a^n,  were  sown,  with  the  ex* 
pectation  of  procuring  improved  varieties,  and  there 
IS  every  reason  to  think  that  the  expectation  will  be 
realised*  Mr  Knight  has  often  remarked  in  the 
proeeny,  a  strong  prevalence  of  the  oonstitution  and 
fiabiis  of  the  female  parent :  in  this  country,  there- 
fore, in  experimehtinff  on  pears,  the  pollen  of  the 
more  delicate  French  kinds,  as  the  crasanne,  col- 
mar,  or  chaumontelle,  should  be  dusted  upon  the 
flowers  (alwqrs  deprived  of  stamina)  of  the  muirfowi 
egg,  the  grey  adian,  the  green  yair,  or  othos.lhiit 
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perfection  no  more  than  three  fniita  t  from  io#hg 
the  atones  of  these  feome  new  and  improved  seedling 
varieties  were  looked  for,  and  the  ezpectattona  have 
not  been  disappointed.  Two  new  kinds  deserve 
particular  notice ;  and  tlie  situation  of  Downtooi  the 
seat  of  Mr  Knight,  beina  rather  high  and  ex- 
posed,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  fruits  which  are 
produced  there,  may  probably  succeed  even  in  the 
more  northern  parts  of  the  istand.  1.  The  Actm 
Scott  Peach.  The  frait  cornea  early,  and  never  fkihi 
to  attain  maturity  \  it  is  jui^  and  sweet,  with  a  rich 
flavour.  The  tree  is  aplentiful  bearer,  and  not  liable 
to  mildew.  This  new  varie^  deserves  the  etpecial 
attention  of  Scottish  horticultarists.  9.  The  ^prtsg 
Grooe  Peach  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  red 
next  the  sun :  it  has  a  firm  but  not  hard  pulp,  which 
meltt  in  the  mouth,  and  has  a  remarkably  rich,  brisk, 
aad  vinous  flavour.  The  fruit  never  becomes  over- 
ripe or  mealy,  but,  when  qatte  ripe^  is  apt  to  shrivel 
a  little :  it  is  then  in  the  most  perfect  state  for  the 
table.  The  tree  grows  slowly,  hot  ripens  its  wood 
eariy  in  the  season.  It  seems  to  succeed  better  on 
an  apricot  ^than  a  plum  stock. 

To  America  we  owe  Braddick's  American  peach, 
figured  and  recoumiended  in  the  aecond  volume  of 
the  London  Hariicuitural  Tramaetione.  It  is  a  large 
fruit,  wi^i  a  yellow  skin,  red  next  the  sun ;  the  pulp 
is  yellow,  tfnd  of  high  flavour.  It  is  not  a  hardy 
kind,  nor  does  the  tree  produce  freely. 

Njbctarimb.— -We  know  only  of  one  new  variety  Ncctariae. 
of  nectarine,  which  can  at  present  be  recommended 
for  cultivation*  This  b  the  WoodhaU  Nectarine^  so 
ealled  from  its  having  been  raised  at  Woodhall,  near 
Holvton  in  Scotland,  by  Mr  Walter  Henderson, 
gardener  there,  weU  known  ai  a  most  successful  cui* 
tivator  of  the  Citrus  aad  Erica  tribes.  The  fruit 
approachea  most  nearly  to  the  elruge  ;»but  it  is  more 
juicy,  and  perhaps  also  of  a  higher  flavour ;  the  frtdt 
never  faila  to  come  forward  to  maturity.  At  pre* 
sent  its  good  qualities  are  evidently  on  the  increase. 
The  tree  grows  freely,  and  has  never  shown  the 
slightest  symptom  of  mildew ;  the  wood  ripens  readi* 
ly  in  the  autumn.  The  blossom  is  small,  early,  and 
hardy ;  and  ever  since  the  tree  came  into  bearing, 
about  six  years  ago,  it  has  not  once  failed  to  produce 
an  abundant  crop. 

Plums.— The  most  important  acquisition  of  thePlumfc 

eum  kind  has  been  described  and  figured  by  Mr 
ooker  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Lomm  HorlicuU 
tmral  TrayisocffOM,.  under  the  name  of  WUmot's  New 
Early  Orleane  Plunu  In  general  habit  the  tree  resem- 
bles the  common  Orleans ;  but  the  fruit  ripens  three 
weeks  before  that  of  the  Orleans.  Notwithstanding 
this  early  maturity  of  the  fruit,  the  blossom  is  later 
of  expanding  than  in  aloiost  any  of  the  plum  tribe. 
The  combination  of  the  properties  of  late  floweringand 
of  early  ripening,  must  render  this  variety  peculiar- 
ly valuable  in  the  northern  division  of  our.  island. 
The  fruit  resembles  that  of  the  Orleans,  but  is  softer 
and'more  juicy,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  The  habit 
of  the  tree  is  vigorous  and  fertile.— CoeV  Goidcn 
Drop  is  generally  regarded  as  a  new  variety.  The 
leaves  of  the  tree  are  unoonmionly  lu^ge,  and  this  is 
the  most  marked  character  of  the  variety.  When 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  pulp  is  of  a  gold  yeUow  colour; 
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Tbmdbb  Exotic  Fruits-— Notice  may  here  be      Pnut 
taken  of  one  or  two  tender  exotic  fruits,  which  c^^*^^*. 
have   of  late  years   been   cultivated  in  our  hot- ZTT'^'^*^''^ 
nouses.  ^  Pniiu. 

TheGBANADiLLA  ViNB  (Pfissiflora  quadrangula- GiiiMidiU«« 
ris)  is,  in  some  places  in  England,  particularly  at 
Harewood  House,  treated  as  a  fruit  bearing  plant* 
The  fruit,  called  Granadilla  in  the  West  indie^  is  of  * 
a  greenish-yellow  colour,  the  siae  of  a  goose-eggt 
sweet,  and  of  a  very  pleasant  flavour.  The  terope* 
rature  of  the  warmest  hot-house  is  necessary  for  its 
production.  The  plant  is  pruned  much  in  the  man- 
ner  of  the  grape-vine.  The  only  peculiar  part  of  the 
culture  seems  to  consist  in  annually  cutting«in  the 
roots  to  within  six  inches  of  the  stem,  and  giving  at 
the  same  time  a  supply  of  iresh  rich  loam.  {Land. 
Hurt.  Trans.  Vol.  I V.  Part  T.)  It  is  proper  likewise 
to  assist  the  fecundation  of  the  gerroen,  by  drawing 
a  camers-hair  pencil  over  the  anthers,  and  applying 
it  to  the  style. 

The  PuRPZ^B-FRuiTED  Passion-flowbr  (Passu  Porple. 
flora  edulis)  is  now  to  be  found  in  many  stoves  around  ^ntitcd 
London,  treated  as  a  fruit*bearing  plant.     The  pro-  p^*^ 
duce,  which  is  ready  about  November  and  December, 
is  abundant,  and  beautiful  to  the  eye ;  but  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  the  very  large  space  occupied  by 
the  plant  might  be  better  employed.    The  finest 
specimens  of  &is  fruit  scarcely  surpass  in  quality  the 
common  red  magnum  plum,  to  which  they  bear 
some  resemblance. 

The  Lo-avAT  (Mespilus  Japonica)  has  for  a  num-  Lo-qwt. 
ber  of  years  been  cultivated  as  a  fruit-bearing  tree 
in  the  hot-houses  at  the  seat  of  Lord  Ba^t  in  Staf- 
fordshire. The  mode  of  culture  adopted  by  his  Lord- 
ship is  deecribed  in  the  third  volume  of  the  London 
HortkuliurtU  Transadumt,  The  pUnts,^  which  are 
kept  in  large  pots,  and  are  six  or  seven  feet  high, 
are  set  out  of  doors  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the 
middle  of  October,  thus  imitating  the  winter  of  their 
native  climate.  They  are  then  removed  into  the 
warmest  situation  in  the  stove.  Tliey  flower  in  De- 
cember, and  ripen  their  fruit  about  March.  The 
fruit  is  much  esteemed  in  the  East  Indies ;  but  a 
gentleman  who  had  eaten  it  in  Ceylon,  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  that  produced  in  our  hot-houses.  The 
cultivation  of  the  lo^oat  is  extending,  the  plant  al- 
ready existing  in  many  collections  where  it  has  ne- 
ver been  treated  as  a  fruit^bearing  tree. 

The  Orangery. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  more  attention  be  uowonnge 
paid  to  the  orangery  than  in  former  times.  Per-Tnei. 
haps  the  number  of  large  orange  trees  in  the  coun- 
try  has  rather  declined.  Still,  however,  their  cul- 
ture has  in  some  places  beea  improved,  and  kinds 
are  now  cultivated  with  success  which  were  former- 
ly little  known.  The  Citron  and  the  Lemon  are 
more  hardy  than  the  Orange ;  and  the  former  are 
now  tbererore  preferred  for  training  cm  trellises,  or 
for  covering  the  back  wall  of  a  hot-house«  Mr 
Benham  at  Isl^wortb  near  London,  and  Mr  Hen- 
derson at  Woodhall  near  Glasgow,  are,  we  believe, 
among  the  most  sttccessfljl  cultivators  of  the  orange 
tribe,  in  this  country.  The  MaUa  orange^  or  Sweet 
Philippbe  orange,  has  lately  been  introduced.    It 
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growth  forwarded  m  a  frame  or  ereei^house.    In  Flovei  Gw 
June  they  niay  be  planted  out ;  a  rich  border  is  not  t^^^ 
desirable  for  tbem ;  on  the  contrary,  the  flowers  come  ^.   _     _^[ 
more  brilliant  in  a  poor  soil.     If  the  plants  show  a  ^^*^^^ 
great  disposition  to  be  luxuriant,  the  flowering  is 
iB»paired :  this  disposition  may  be  somewhat  check- 
ed, by  pinching  off  some  of  the  secondary  branches 
while  youi^  and  tender.     After  the  flower-bud  has 
appeared  little  water  should  be  given  to  the  plants, 
even  though  the  weather  should  prove  dry. 

The  Cardinal  flower  (Lobelia  cardinalis)  was  long  lobelias, 
admired ;  but  it  is  surpassed  by  two  species  lately 
introduced,  Lobdia  Jiilgens  and  L.  tpkndcns^  These 
are  fortunately  more  hardy,  or  at  least  more  easily 
kept  than  the  former.  In  mild  winters  tlicy  stand 
perfectly  well  in  the  open  borders ;  but  the  stools 
should  be  separated  in  the  spring,  the  young  slips 
forming  much  finer  plants.  It  may  be  proper,  how- 
ever^ to  preserve  two  or  three  well-established  plants 
of  each  i^ind  in  pots  in  the  green-house  during  win- 
ter, and  to  divide  the  sets  in  spring  at  the  time  of 
planting  out*  A  compartment  w  the  flower-garden 
filled  with  these,  makes  a  most  brilliant  appearance 
in  the  months  of  August  and  September.  If  it  is 
wished  to  see  them  in  full  luxuriance  and  splendour, 
nK>re  care  is  requisite.  The  oi&ets  should  be  pot* 
ted  in  October,  and  kept  in  a  frame  or  cool  greeo- 
hoose  till  the  spring,  when  they  should  be  repotted 
and  subjected  to  increased  temperature.  During 
their  growth  they  should  be  kept  very  naoist,  per- 
haps even  with  a  pan  of  water  under  the  pot.  Treat- 
ed in  this  way,  they  become  as  strong  and  tall  as 
plants  of  the  Pyramidal  Bell-flower  (Campanula 
pyramidalis) ;  and  as  they  produce  their  flowers  at 
the  same  period,  the  blue  and  crimson  form  a  fine 
contrast. 

The  Tiger-ipMed  IMy  of  Chma  (Lilium  tigrinum)  '^^^  ^^f- 
is  a  valuable  acquisition,  being  quite  hardy,  and, 
when  planted  in  »  considerable  clump,  becoming 
extremely  ornamentaL  It  succeeds  well  in  soil  pre- 
pared with  a  portion  of  bog-earth,  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  American  ground.  The  bulbs  may 
be  left  in  tiie  ground  without  risk  of  injury,  unless 
the  situation  be  very  damp.  They  multiply  rapidly 
at  the  root,  however,  by  means  of  oflbets ;  and  the 
roots  must,  therefore,  be  occasionally  parted.  The 
plant  is  also  readily  propagated  by  means  of  the 
small  bulbs  produced  in  the  axillse  of  the  leaves. 

The  Meanoan  Tiger^Jkner  (Tigridia  pavonia)  sue-  7^*^ 
ceeds  pretty  well  in  the  front  of  a  hot-house,  and  for  "^^* 
several  weeks  expands  daily  some  of  its  most  gor- 
geous, but  transitory  flowers.    The  roots  require  to 
be  lifted  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  to  be  kept 
carefully  from  the  access  of  frost. 

Great  attention  has,  for  some  years  past,  been 
paid  to  the  important  subject  of-rendering  the  plants 
of  warmer  countries  sufficiently  hardy  to  enable  them 
to  sustain  our  variable  climate.  The  most  effectual 
way  is  to  endeavour  to  bring  such  plants  to  ripen 
their  seeds  in  the  open  air  u  this  country  with  as 
little  assistance  from  glass  as  possible ;  and  then  to 
sow  these  seeds,  from  which  a  somewhat  more  hard^ 
proffeny  may  be  looked  for.  By  contsauing  this 
mode  for  several  successive  generations,  the  plant 
may  (according  to  the  theory  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
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Algebra  possesses  a  great  adnmtage  over  geome* 
tiy  in  generalising  its  processes.  Pl^lems  relating 
to  magnitudes  of  the  most  different  kinds,  neverthe- 
less,  lead  to  sinular  expressions  in  numbers.  Ques- 
tions in  geometiy^  in  medianics>  Or  ooneeming  mer- 
cantile business,  are  made  to  depend  on  the  same 
rules  for  their  solution.  It  may  be  said  that  algebra 
and  the  modem  analysis  accomplish,  fbr  all  the  ma- 
thematical  sciences^  the  project,  entertained  by  some 
ingenious  men,  of  an  uniTersiil  and  philosophical 
language^  which>  beinff  founded  on  an  exact  scruti- 
ny into  the  nature  of  things,  and  on  what  they  pos- 
sess in  common,  might  gready  facilitate  the  acquisi- 
tion and  the  extension  of  oar  knowledge. 

The  spirit  of  generalization  peculiar  to  algebra  iB 
no  where  more  conspicuous  thsin  in  the  doctrine  of 
equations.  Every  determinate  problem  that  can  oc* 
cupy  the  attention  of  the  mathematician,  is  ultimate- 
ly reduced  to  the  finding  of  such  numbers  as  are  ne- 
cessary to  determine  the  unknown  quantity  or  quan- 
tities, by  means  of  the  equations  that  subsist  between 
those  numbers,  and  others  which  are  men  in  the 
question.  A  wide  field  of  mathematical  mvestigation 
is  thus  brought  under  a  limited  number  of  algebraic 
expressions. 

In  treating  of  equations  it  wilt  not  be  necessary 
to  begin  wi£  laying  down  a  formal  definltidn.  -We 
confine  ourselves,  in  this  article,  to  the  considehition 
of  such  equations  as  contain  only  one  unknown  quan- 
tity. We  further  suppose,  that  the  elementary  ope- 
rations preparatory  to  sdution  are  already  perform- 
ed; so  that  the  unknown  quantity  is  clear  of  radical 
signs,  and  is  no  where  found  in  the  denominator  of 
a  fraction :  likewise  that  all  the  separate  terms  are 
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here  agaio  all  the  divisions  on  (he  rigbi*bepd  «idf  of 
the  sign  of  equality  can  be  exactly  jperformed ;  and 
we  must,  therefore^  conclude  thaty  (x)  will  be  divi« 
slble  by  x+a  only  wheny( — a)^=£>»  that  is,  when  a 
b  a  negative  root  of  the  equation y*(x)r=o. 

Now  2=1=41  being  a  divisor  of /*(«),  the  quotient, 
which  we  may  denote  by  J^'(x),  will  be  a  polynome 
of  (n— 1)  dimensions,  or  one  degree  lower  than 
y(x)  :  and  we  shall  have 

From  this  equation,  it  appears  that  every  value  of 
X  that  makes  y  (')  equal  to  zero,  will  likewise 
make /(x)  equal  to  sero :  consequently;  every  bino« 
mial  divisor  of  the  first  fbnction  will  likewise  be  a 
divisor  of  the  second.  And,  \tf'(x)  has  no  roots, 
and  no  binomial  divisors,  neither  wiH /(«)  have  any 
roots  except  dia»  nor  aoy  binomial  divisors  except 
xlfla.  Suppose  that  the  polynoines  /(x)  andyX') 
have  the  common  root  H^ia;  they  wiU  likewise  have 
the  common  divisor  xZfib  ;  and  if  we  putyCx^  for 
the  quotient  arising  from  the  division  QiJ'(jB\  by  x 
ip6,  so  that/'(x)=(xq:6)  ./"'(*) ;  we  shall  have 

/(x)=(xq:a)  .  (x=p*)  ./-(x), 

in  which  equation  /"(')  is  a  polynome  of  n— S  di* 
mensions,  or  two  degrees  lower  thany*(x). 

It  is  evident,  we  may  continue  to  reason  in  the 
same  manner,  either  till,  after  successive  divisions, 
we  cease  at  last  to  a  binemial  quotient,  in  which  case 
the  original  po]ynomey(x)  will  be  cooapletely  resoW* 
ed  into  binomial  factors  i  or  till  we  come  to  a  quo« 
tient  that  has  no  roots,  in  which  casey*(x)  will  have  oo 
binomial  factors  except  those  previously  found.  We 
may,  therefore,  conclude  that  ^  a  rational  polynome 
has  as  many  binomial  factors  as  it  has  roots,  and  po 
more ;  every  positive  root  producing  a  (actor  of  the 
form  X-— o,  and  every  negative  root  one  of  the  form 
x-fa :  and  since  the  nnnmer  of  binomial  fi^ctort  can 
never  be  greater  than  the  dimensions  of  the  poly- 
nome, its  roots  cannot  exceed  the  same  number." 

4.  There  are  very  few  cases  in  which  it  can  be 
known  immediately  and  by  iospectiopi  that  an  equa*- 
tion  has  one  or  more  roots.  These  cases  depend  upon 
the  following  proposition,  viz,  "  If  ^(x)  denote  a  ra- 
tional polynome  having  x,  or  some  integral  power  of 
X,  in  every  one  of  its  terms,  and  likeiv(M  having  the 
term  that  contams  the  greatest  power  of  x  positive^ 
a  value  of  x  may  be  found  that  will  make  f(x)  equal 
to  any  positive  quantity,  as  $•'* 

Suppose,  first,  that  aU  th«  terms  of  f(x)  are  posi- 
tive; tben«   ^  being  the  first  term,  or  that  in 

which  X  rises  to  the  highest  power,  (f  s^i^^  and 
X><,  it  is  manifest,  that 

Therefore,  while  x  increases  from  o  to  be  equal  to  >., 
the  functSofi  #(x)  increases  from  a  to  be  greater  than 
i  \  aud  as  the  variations  of  ^x),  however  irregular 
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as  the  dimensions  of  the  pol 

and  a  pbivnome  of  even  dti 

no  binomial  factors,  is  alwa; 
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Roots.         equation  are  equal  to  one  a 

so  many  equal  roots*  .  In  th 

be  divided  a  number  of  ti 
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twice  divisible  by  jr— a,  or^ 
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to  a. 

The  most  obvious  way  oi 
on  which  the  equality  of  t 

therefore,  be  to  expand  tb 
binomial  theorem,  and  tfaei 
it :  for,  after  the  integral  i 
required  conditions  will  be 
veral  parts  of  the  remaindei 
The  number  of  the  conditi 
is  equal  to  the  exponent  * 
many  parts  will  the  remair 
sist«  But,  in  a  complex  c 
ascertain  the  remainder;  i 
cessary  to  consider  all  th< 
this  process,  because  both  1 
of  the  equal  roots  can  be  i 
them  only. 

The  ioconveniences,  just 
ed  by  proceeding  in  the  fol 
equation  be 

a^ + Ax*"^  +Bx*"? 

then,  if  it  be  divisible  by  ( 
be  a  polynome  of  n — m  d 
tliereforCf  suppose  that  the 

x*+Ax*~^+Bx"" 

is  equal  to  the  product, 

(x-af  X  {x*^+A'x""^ 

In  these  expressions,  x  n 
ever ;  and,  therefore,  the  e< 
still  subsist  \f  we  substitut 
arbitrary  number ;  therefor 

(x+fr+A(x+il— '+B(x. 
will  be  equal  to  the  product 

Now,  let  the  several  powc 
ed  by  the  binomial  theorem, 

X=x'+ Ax*-^+B*^? . . 
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+(n — l).-^-Ax       +&C. 


II— 1  n — 2  »— 8  .  ,       ,.  n — 2  Ji-^S  . 

_ —X      +(«-i).-^ 5-A* 

4-&C.  Ac.  &c. 

then  the  given  polynome  of  n  dimensions  will  be- 
come 

X+Y.i+Z.i«+V4»+&c-    (A). 

And  if  the  like  operations  are  performed  in  the  poly- 
nome of  n^^m  difnensions ;  and  (x — a-^»)"*  be  ex- 
panded by  the  binomial  theorem ;  the  product  of 
these  two  expressions  will  become 


{ 


( 


f+m.  (. 


)**      '     ■  •     .  HI— "1      /  y 


+  &c|  X  Hf+Y'J+Z'J^+  Ac.  \. 


(By 


The  expression  (A),  bebg  equal  to  the  product 
.(B),  whatever  t  stands  for,  the  coefficients  of  the 
like  powers  of  t  must  be  equal;  and  hence,  by 
equatmg  the  terms  in  which  t  is  wanting,  and  like- 
wise the  terms  that  contain  the  first  power  of  t,  we 
get 

-which  proves  that  (or— a)*""*  is  a  common  divisor 
of  X  and  Y.  If,  therefore,  by  means  of  the  usual 
process,  we  seek  the  sreatest  common  measure  of 
the  two  polynomes,  X,  x ,  or, 

J'  +  Aj^^+BJ^-^ +M«+N, 

jw^*+(i^-.l)A**-*+(ii— 2)B«»-^  . . .  +M ; 

we  shall  obtain  the  factor  (jr*»a)f"^^;  and  the  given 

polynome  X  will  be  divisible  by  («— a)*^ ;  that  Is,  it 
will  contain  the  common  factor  x— a  once  more  than 
the  polynome  Y  contains  it. 

If  we  proceed  farther,  and  equate  the  coefficienta 
of  ?  in  the  expressions  (A)  and  (B),  we  shall  get 

Z=(*-.«)?  Z'-Hi(«-fl)"^^  Y'+ 

m— 1 


m. 


2 


ix^yr-x'; 


which  8how8,  that  Z  is  divisible  by  (x — a)       .    lu 
the  same  manner,  it  may  be  proved,  that  V  is  divi* 

Mble  by  (x — a)*^"^,  and  so  on.    It  appears,  there- 
fore! that  the  first  m  coefficients  of  the  expression 

(A)  are  respectively  divisible  by  (»— ^)'*,  («--^)**^* 

f»-««)"*~^,  &C. ;  and,  consequently^  we  shall  have 

X=o,  Y=o,  Z=o,  V=:0,  &c. 

when  the  common  root  a  is  substituted  foe  <• 

If  the  polynome  X  is  divisible  by  4  («— «)*^^<  l*^ 

4q 


and  ±:BJ^^  m  the  first 
signs ;  for,  on  account  of  tfa 
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place. 
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than  in  the  circumstances 
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duct  will  exceed  those  in  tl 
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hence  the  preceding  propo 
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Now,  if  we  conceive  that  any  rational  polynome  is 
resolved  into  its  binomial  factors;  there  will  be  a 
factor  of  the  form  «-*a  for  every  poaitive  root,  and 
one  of  the  form  x-f a  fof  ^^vy  negative  root;  and 
when  all  the  factors  are  multiplied  together  in  order 
to  reprodace  the  polynome*  it  follows,  from  what 
has  been  proved,  that  the  product  will  contain  at 
least  one  change  from  -f  to  — -,  or  fa>m  —  to  4-  1, 
for  every  factor  of  the  form  j;— >a,  or  for  every  posi- 
tive root ;  and  at  least  one  succession  of  4-  to  +,  or 
of—  to  —1,  for  every  factor  of  the  form  x-f-a,  or 
for  eveiy  negative  root.  Hence  this  rule,  vis.  "  An 
equation  cannot  have  more  positive  roots  than  it 
has  variations  from  one  sign  to  another ;  nor  more 
negative  roots  than  it  has  continuations  of  the  same 
sign." 

In*general,  this  rule  merely  points  out  limits  which 
the  number  of  the  positive  and  negative  roots  of  an 
equation  cannot  exceed.  But  it  gives  no  criterion  by 
which  we  can  certainly  know  that  an  equation  has 
even  one  positive  or  one  negative  root,  much  less 
does  it  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  each  kind. 

But  if  the  proposed  equation  can  be  completely 
resolved  into  real  binomial  factors;  in  which  case 
the  total  number  of  its  roots  will  be  equal  to  ito  di- 
mensions,  and,  consequently,  to  the  sum  of  all  the 
variations  from  one  sign  to  another,  and  of  all  the 
continuations  of  the  same  sign ;  it  is  evident,  that 
the  number  of  the  positive  roots  will'  be  precisely 
equal  to  that  of  the  variations,  and  the  number  of 
the  negative  roots  precisely  equal  to  that  of  the  con- 
tinuations. In  this  case,  therefore,  and  in  this  case 
only,  the  rule  of  Descartes  is  perfect,  ascertaining 
the  exact  number  of  each  kind  of  roots  in  the  pro- 
posed equatioik 

We  subjoin  some  consequences  that  result  from 
the  principles  laid  down* 

"  If  a  polynome  y(x)  of  »  dimensions  be  multi* 
plied  by  x— a,  or  x-f>« ;  and,  in  the  first  case,  if  the 
number  of  variations  from  one  sign  to  another  be 
augmented  by  the  odd  number  Si-f  1 ;  or,  in  the  se- 
cond case,  if  the  number  of  continuations  of  the 
same  sign  be  augmented  by  2i+ 1 ;  then  the  total 
number  of  the  roots,  positive  and  negative,  of  the 
proposed  polynome,  cannot  be  greater  than  n-^t." 

For,  when  the  multiplier  is  x— a,  let  m  denote  the 
number  of  the  variations  from  one  sign  to  another, 
in  the  proposed  polynome  y(x) ;  then  M-f2i-f-l  will 
be  the  total  number  of  variations  in  the  product 
(x— wi))^(x):  consequently,  the  total  number  of 
continuations  in*(x— a)  xj[*)  will  be  equal  to  (a  + 1 ) 
«^(m+Si+l),  or  n-— SI — St.  But  a  polynome  can- 
not have  more  negative  roots  than  it  has  continusp' 
tions  of  the  same  sign ;  wherefore,  the  number  of 
the  negative  roots  of  (x — a)  X^Tx)  cannot  be  great- 
er than  If.  ■«!  ■  gi>  Now>  the  two  polynomes  J{x) 
and  (x-i-«)  x/(')  lut^^  ^  ^mue  negative  roots ;  and 
hence  the  number  of  the  negative  roou  of  ^x)  can- 
not exceed  «*-«•*— 4Et.  But  tbenmnber  of  theposi* 
tive  roots  of  y (x)  cannot  exceed  m ;  consequently, 
the  total  number  of  the  roots  of  y*(x)  cannot  be 
greater  than  w-t^a-.w  -gi;  that  is«  than  n— 2i. 
And  the  propoailion  may  be  demooslraled  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  when  the  multiplier  is  x-4-a. 

"  If  one^.or  several  conaecutive  tenssi  of  anequa>» 


K<|itttions.  nome  Xf  wtll  have  the  same 
that  is,  it  will  be  positiYe ;  a 
tive.so  long  as  x  is  greater  t 
of  the  equation  X'=o;  ^ 
negative.  Hence,  while  dr' 
the  poljnofDe/(dr)9  which  it 
ciently  great,  will  continui 
jc=a',  J'{x)  will  pass  from  i 
or  it  will  have  a  minimom  ^ 
mum  y(a')  be  positive,  /( 
zero,  and  the  given  equation 
than  a'.  If /(a^o,  then 
tions,  X=o  and  X^=0,  tak 
the  given  equation  will  ha 
(Sect.  6.)  Lastly,  if  J\<t' 
nome./X')  ^^  decreased  I 
negative ;  and  therefore  it 
and  the  given  equation  w 
greater  than  a^ 

*As  X  continues  to  decre 
lynome  X'  being  negative, 
crease.  At  the  limit  jp=.^ 
and  then  becomes  positive 
change  from  increasinf^  to 
a  maximum  value.  If  thi; 
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if  theae  quantities  are  alternately  negative  and  pdd-  % 
tive  ;  the  first,  third,  fifth,  &c>  which  are  all  minima, 
having  the  sign  mtntct  /  and  the  second,  fourth,  &c. 
which  are  all  maxima^  having  the  sign  plus  ;  then  the 
proposed  equation  /(x)=:o  will  have  just  one  root 
more  than  the  equation  X':=o.  When  some  of  the 
conditions  fail,  the  roots  of  the  proposed  equation 
will  fall  short  of  the  number  specified.  If  one  maxi- 
mum have  the  sign  minus,  or  one  minimum  the  sign 
plus,  two  roots  wHl  be  wanting  in  the  proposed  equa- 
tion ;  and,  In  general,  as  many  roots  will  disappear, 
as  there  are  consecutive  minima  and  maxima  that 
have ,  the  same  sign  deducting  one ;  unless  the  mi- 
nima and  maxima  precede  the  greatest  root,  or  come 
after  the  least  root,  in  which  cases  there  will  be  as 
many  roots  wanting  as  there  are  minima  and  maxima 
that  have  the  same  sign. 

Since  the  series  of.  functions,  X,  X^  X'^  &c.  are 
derived  similarly  from  one  another,  we  may  prove,  as 
has  been  done  with  respect  to  the  two  first,  that  the 
roots  of  any  one  are  contained  between  the  roots 
of  that  which  follows  it.  Hence,  if  the  given 
equation  have  as  many  roots  as  dimensions,  every 
equation  in  the  series  will  likewise  have  as  many 
roots  as  dimensions ;  and  if  there  be  roots  wanting 
in  any  one,  there  will  be  at  least  as  many  wanting  in 
every  equation  preceding  it  in  the  series. 

The  connected  equations  necessarily  terminate  in 
one  of  the  first  degree,  which  gives  a  limit  between 
the  two  roots  of  the  quadratic  inamediately  before  it ; 
in  like  manner,  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  are  the  li- 
mits, of  the  roots  of  the  cubic  preceding  it ;  and,  in 
this  manner,  by  going  througli  all  the  successive 
equations,  we  shall  finally  arrive  at  the  limits  of  the 
roots  of  the  proposed  equation.     This  process  has 
been  called  La  Metkode  des  Cascades;   but  th6 
length  of  the  calculations  render  it  useless  in  practice. 
The  procedure  explained  above  would  enable  us  to 
find  the  number  of  roots  in  an  equation  of  any  order, 
if  we  were  in  possession  of  rules  for  solving  equations 
of  the  inferior  degrees.     For  want  of  such  rules,  the 
practical  advantage  thai  can  be  derived  fi-om  it  is 
very  limited.     Mathematicians  have,  therefore,  turn- 
ed their  attention  to  determine  the  point  in  question 
in  a  way  that  should  not  require  the  resolution  of 
equations.     They  have  sought  to  investigate  rational 
functions  of  the  coefficients,  which,  by  means  of  the 
si^ns  they  are  afiected  with  in  every  particular  case, 
might  indicate  the  number  of  roots  the  equation 
possesses.    Of  this  nature  is  the  method  which  Du 
Gua  has  given  in  the  Memoires  de  Paris,  1741,  for 
finding  the  conditions  necessary  in  order  that  an 
equation  have  as  many  roots  as  dimensions.    By  a 
process  analogous  to  that  of  Du  Gua,  M.  Cauchy, 
in  an  excellent  Memoir,  published  in  the  sixteenth 
volume  of  the  Journal  de  tEcole  Polytechnique,  has 
shown  not  only  that  the  total  number  of  the  roots 
may,  in  every  case,  be  discovered,  but  likewise,  that 
the  numbers  of  the  positive  and  nesative  roots  may 
be  separately  ascertained.    The  principles  of  both 
these  methods  are  to  be  found  in  Uie  theory  explain* 
ed  above ;  but,  as  many  considerations  of  some  intri* 
cacy  are  involved  in  toem,  a  particular  account  of 
them  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  article. 
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Agam,  multiply  these  formulse  Jn  order  by  a^ 
',  a*^,  *c.;  then 


jr     jr 


A<^»).ie=ct«f<^-^+«.p<'^'> 

A^'^=*.p<^^>+9<'> 
and,  by  adding  and  subtracting  alternately,  we  get 

«^'^-A^*> .  a"^'  +  aW  .  *^ . . .  •  zfc A<^-^> .  * 

ipA<'>=qpp<^, 

in  which  expression  f  ^  is  the  sum  of  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  r  dimensions  of  the  roots  /3,  7,  d,  4rc*  leav- 
ing out  the  first  4. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  leave  out  the  factor  j9-^, 
and  multiply  all  the  rest,  and  proceed  as  before,  we 
shall  get 

^_A^»)^-->+ A<«>P'^-^ ....  i  A^'^'>0rp  A^'> 

— i^Jir) 


the  symbol  p  ^^  being  the  sum  of  the  products  of  r 

dimensions  of  all  the  roots  «,  7,  d,  except  the  se- 
cond^ 

And,  if  we  next  leave  out  the  factor  ^^^^7,  and 
follow  a  like  procedure,  we  shall  get 

where  f  ^'^  represents  the  sum  of  the  products  of  r 

dimensions  of  all  the  roots  tf,  ^,  d,  &c.  except  the 
third  7* 

If  we  proceed  simOarly  till  every  ope  of  the  n  fac« 
tors  is  leh  out  in  its  turn,  and  then  add  all  the  re- 
sults, we  shall  get 

S -A<»>S,_,+A»>S^  .... db A<'^')S^ . 

ZF.A<'>=^{,<'>+,'<')+p''<Vc.}; 
in  which  expreseiott  S^  is  written  for  the  sum  of  the 
r  powers  of  the  rppts ;  S^^^,  for  the  sum.  of  the 

{f'-^i)  powers,  and  so  on. 

Every  product  in    any  one    of   the  aggregate 

quantities,  9^*^,  p  ^'>,  p"^,  &c.,  is  found  in   A^''>, 

which  is  the  sum  of  the  products  of  r  dimen- 
sions of  all  the  roots :  and,  hence,  it  is  easy  to 
perceivi»  that  the  sum  of  all  the  aggregates  must 

be  a  multiple  of  A^.  Take  any  product  in  A^*^  - 
then  that  product  srHI  not  be  contained  in  r  of  the 

quantities  f^^,  p"*^,  p  ^,  &c. ;  because,  in  so  many 
of  thcBB,  otte  or  other  of  the  letters  of  the  product 
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+2 
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extensive  use  in  eveiy  branch  of  the  doctrine  of  Equadons. 
equations.  Thus,  if  it  be  required  to  form  an  eaua*' 
tion,  the  roots  of  which  shall  be  any  combinations 
of  the  roots  of  a  given  equation ;  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  coefficients  of  the  equation  sought  will  be  sym- 
metrical functions  of  the  roots  of  the  given  equa- 
tion ;  and  hence  they  .may  be  found,  by  calculating 
these  functions  in  terms  of  the  coefficients  of  the 
given  equation, 

The  theory  of  Sjrmmetrical  functions  is  also  of  use 
in  approximating  to  the  roots  of  numerical  equa- 
tions. Sir  Isaac  Newtoii  seems  to  have  had  this  ap- 
plication in  view,  in  giving  bis  rule  for  computing 
the  sums  of  the  Like  powers  of  the  roots.  He  ob- 
serves, that  the  powers  of  a  great  number  increase 
in  a  much  higher  ratio  than  the  same  powers  of  less 
numbers ;  and  hence,  the  2r^^  power  of  the  greatest 
root  of  an  equation  will  approach  nearer  to  the  sum 
of  the  2r^^  powers  of  all  the  roots,  as  r  is  greater. 
Wherefore,  neglecting  the  distinction  between  posi- 
tive and  negative  roots,  if  we  calculate  Sg,^  and  then 

extract  its  2r^^  root,  we  shall  have  an  approximation 
to  the  root  of  the  equation  greatest  in  point  of  mag- 
nitude ;  and  the  approximation  will  be  so  much 
more  accurate  as  r  is  greater. 

But  there  is  a  more  convenient  way  of  approxi- 
mating to  the  greatest  and  least  roots  of  an  equa- 
tion, by  means  of  symmetncal  functions.    For,  since 

S,^l=(t'^+*+p''+^-h&c.   . 


S,=  J'+f^^  4c, 


we  have 


V-HI 


>=«• 


gr-Hl 

a 

1  +  — ;r+  &c. 


Now,  «  beinp  the  greatest  root,  the  fraction  on  the 
right-hand  side  wifi  approach  to  tmit  when  r  is  suf- 


'r+l 


ficiently  brge,  in  which  case    "c —  will  be  nearly 

equal  to  «•    Henoe,  if  we  compute  a*  series  of  con- 
secutive sums,  vis.  S^  S^^],  ^r-^-^^  ^^' '  ^^  values 


^r+l    ^-^-9   ^r+» 


» Ac* 


will  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  greatest  root 
of  the  equation. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  take  the  sums  of  the  nega- 
tive powers  of  the  roots,  we  shall  have 


s_ 


^^a; 


iwl 


1+ 


r+l 


er 


•fi 


+  drc 


S 


from  which.it  appears  that  g —  will  approximate 

so  much  more  to  a,  the  least  root  of  the  equation, 
as  r  is  greater. 

4  R 
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and  that  may  be  dispensed  with ;  it  is  strictly  a  ne«  Bquatknit. 
cessary  branch  of  analysis,  without  which,  or  some 
equivalent  mode  of  investigation,  that  science  would 
be  extremely  imperfect.  The  equations  f(jt')=o  and 
jrT(jr*)=o,  are  unchangeable  by  any  operations  witbr 
the  signs  commonly  received,  by  the  use  of  which 
alone  it  is  impossible  to  deduce,  in  a  direct  manner, 
the  related  equations  f  (— ^)r=o  and  xY( — «^=o : 
although  the  latter  are  equaJly  true,  of  as  frequent 
occurrence,  and  as' extensive  application,  as  the  for- 
mer. Without  the  imposnble  sien  the  operations  of 
algebra  would,  therefore,  be  defective ;  since  there 
are  analytical  truths  that  could  not  be  investigated 
in  a  direct  manner  by  means  of  the  elementary  signs 
usually  admitted.  It  is  to  supply  this  defect  that 
the  Imaginary  Arithmetic  has  been  introduced,  and 
has  grovm  up  to  be  an  esctensive  branch  of  analysis  i 
advanoiBff  at  first  by  slow  steps,  becaose  the  true 
import  or  the  character  it  employs,  and  tiie  real  ef- 
fect of  its  operations,  were  neither  clearly  perceived 
nor  fully  understood.  But,  having  premisod  what 
is  oondttctve  to  oar  present  purpose,  we  proceed  to 
the  investigation  of  the  trinomial  divisors  of  rational 
functions. 

1 1.  Every  polynome  of  odd  dimensions,  having  at 
least  one  binomial  fader,  it  may,  by  dividing  by 
that  fiictor,  be  reduced  to  another  polynome  one 
degree  lower.  And  hence,  in  this  part  of  oar  sub- 
ject, we  may  confine  our  attention  to  polynomes  of 
even  dimensions.  "We  may  also  suppose  that  the 
even  polynomes,  under  consideration  have  no  double, 
triple,  &c.  factors  of  any  kind ;  since,  in  case  any 
such  are  present,  they  can  be  found  separatdy  and 
eliminated  by  division. 

Suppose,  then,  thaty^x)  represents  any  nolynome 
of  even  dimensions ;  let  ^-^u  be  substituted  in  place 
of  X ;  and,  by  using  the  notation  of  the  difiereiitial 
calcdus,  the  given  polynome  will  be  transformed 
into 

Since  J{x)  is  an  erea  {Kdynome,  the  eqvatioo 


dx 


rill  be  one  of  odd  dimensions,  having  at 


least  one  root.     Let  e  he  the  sole  root  ef  ^^^Ot 

*  ax 

when  it  has  but  one ;  and  the  greatest  root,  when 
it*has  several ;  then,  because  -^^  =0,  the  trans« 
formed  function  will  become 

It  reedHy  appears,  from  what  was  formerly  proved 

(Sect.  8),  that  ^,  the  greatest  root  of -i^^' s  o,   ex^ 

ox 

ceeds  the  greatest  root  of  any  of  the  eqaations> 

"  -  J  ,»  s  o,  ^  •  ■  j^  =0,  «c  c  and,  because, 
2      dx*  o        a^ 

In  any  equation,  the  substitution  of  a  value  great- 
than    the  greatest  root  must  give   a  positive 


er 


SqnitiflBS.  8tn  2np  1  a      o« 

-"  ^  ■-     «in  9       cos  ^'^^^f 

from  which  formula  it  follows, 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  si 

equal  to  nothingy  where  f:=d 

integer  number  less  than  t 
Wherefore  the  first,  third,  &c 
will  be  expressed  by  the  fora 

n 

2k +i  representing  anj  odd 
and  the  seoood,  fuurth,  &c.  i 

II 

2it+2  being  any  even  numb 
is  eWdent  that  the  poljnom 
every  value  of  X'  that  lies  bei 
the  next  even  root,  that  is,  fi 
these  limitSj  via. 

X*>tan.«?^ 

n 

X«<  tan,«  — ^ 
n 

Thus,  an  indefinite  number 
fiMind  that  will  make  the  pel 
Having  assumed  such  a  n 
dve  nuiS>er  whatever  be  si 
will  be  converted  into  a  ratii 

greatest  power  of  ee,  or  a 
ug  a  negative  coefBcieot ;  m 
not  contain  a  being  positive 
one  positive  value  i^  a  may  ( 
fj  the  equation  N=:0 ;  and,  i 
served,  this  value  of  a  will  I 
— «  a  positive  quantity.  It  1 
in  the  equation  N=o,  thert 
of  a  for  every  assumed  value 
fine  our  attention  to  the  lea 
is  distinguished  by  this  drco 
with  the  absolute  term  of  t 
whereas,  when  s  is  equal  to 
of  the  equation  N=o  have 
upon  the  given  coefficients. 

N0W9  if  we  suppose  stoh 
finity,  and  assume  two  val 
near  one  another,  according 
ed»  we  riiall  have  the  com 
a+dch  such,  that  the  eqnatia 
by  substituting  both  «  and 
and  a+i«L  Henoe»  because 
get 

da'      '^  as 


and,  da=; 


Q 


Again,  if  we  substitute  fii 
j+Af  and  a+da,  in  the  functi 


U  A  T  I  O  N  S. 


lome  on 
^nrill   be 

sing  any 

n  eluded, 
olynocne 


than   ft; 
rmula 


r.  And  it 
gative  for 
d  root  and 
le  between 


)f  X<  may  be 

itive. 

iet  any  posi- 

for  s,  and  N 

>n  of  a;  the 

Id,  and  hav- 
n  which  does 
ore,  at  least, 
that  will  satis* 
eady  been  ob- 
I  to  make  XV 
;  indeed  that> 
several  values 
It  we  here  con- 
re  value,  which 
that  it  vanishes 
don,  or  with  I ; 
the  other  roots 
ilues  dependmg 

from  zero  to  in« 
md  s-^&St  very 
:  has  beea  prov- 
ag  values,  a  and 
)  will  be  satisBed 
d  likewise  i+it 
<,  and  5K=o,  we 


q 


and  a,  and  then 
SI,  we  ahall  get 


da  as 

But,  by  comparing  the  functions  M  and  N;  the  fol- 
lowing properties  will  readily  be  discovered,  viz. 
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Equations. 


ds 


whence, 
tfSi. 


da  ds 

Consequently, 


dt 


*      da   s  ds 


^-— <} 


and,  if  we  observe  that  N=o,  and  substitute  the  va- 
lue of  da  found  above,  we  shall  get 


2X 


€)'} 


in  which  expression  all  the  quantities  are  essentially 
pontive^  except  ^,  whieh  is  always  negative,  as  may 

be  thus  proved. 

The  quantity  s  remaining  invariable,  if  we  make 
az=09  the  function  N  will  he  positive ;  for  it  is  equal 
to 

and  the  same  function  will  continue  positive,  while 
a  increases  from  zero  to  the  least  root  of  the  equa* 
tion  Nz=o.  At  this  limit,  N  is  first  equal  to  zero, 
wad  then  becomes  negative ;  it  must,  therefore,  be 

decreasing,  and  consequently  -^  is  negative.     It 

may  indeed  happen,  that,  for  particular  values  of  s, 

the  coefficients  of  N  may  be  such,  that  N  and  -^ 

shall  be  both  equal  to  zero  at  the  same  time ;  but,  in 

such  cases,  it  will  readily  appear,  that  -j-  and  3M 

will  likewise  be  equal  to  zero.  Wherefore  dM  will 
be  negative ;  at  least,  if  it  become  equal  to  zero  for 
any  particular  values  of  s  and  a,  it  cannot  become 
positive.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  function  M 
Itself  will  be  invariid)Iy  negative,  while  s  and  a  in* 
crease  together  from  zero  to  be  infinitely  great, . 

Now  assume  a  series  of  values  of  i  increasing  from 
zero  without  limit,  viz. 

and  having  substituted  these  in  the  function  N,  find, 
by  means  of  the  equation  N=o,  the  corresponding 
values  of  a,  viz. 


Bqnariaw.  and  these,  sappodng  cos  6  dil 
"^  satisfied  only  by  ipdcing  cos 

C08llf=C 

Now,  CM4z=CM(mxS60^+i 


number  whatever,  xero  incJ 

—5 X-    which  formuli 

n 

values  of  9  that  will  satisf 
Wherefore  all  the  factors  sou 
this  general  expression,  viz. 

jr — 2«pcos 

in  which,  if  for  m  we  substii 
bers  less  than  »,  zero  iodud 
quadratic  fisctors  of  the  prop 
15.  The  quadratic  divison 
+r^f  have  hitherto  been  coi 
th^  may  be  both  repreaentc 
will  coincide  with  the  one  oi 
s  is  positive  or  n^;ative.  A 
as  before,  we  shall  get  the  fc 
express  the  conditions  necet 
poiynomejf(jr)  of  any  pro) 
shall  be  divisible  by  (jr— a)^ 

By  eliminating  s  we  shftU 

in  which  a  is  tfie  unknown  q 
of  elimination  is  iadependei 
lues  of  the  coefficients  ofy(j 
suiting  equation  will  be  the « 
y(jr)  hiss  as  many  reai  roottc 
the  case  is  otherwise.  But 
the  product  of  n  real  binom 
cation  of  every  two  of  then 
factor.    The  number  of  tac 

be  equal  to  n  x  "^-">  wiudb 

binations  made  with  n  thio 
Consequently,  there  will  be 
values  of  a  that  will  satisfy  tl 

wiU,  therefore,  have  ita  expc 

It  thus  appears  that  the  cqi 
dimensions  very  rapidly  aboi 
on  which  account  little  adv 
this  procedure. 

Again,  by  eiimioating  a  fr 
tions  we  shall  obtain  one,  9u 

in  whidi  i  is  the  unknovQ  qu 
which  has  already  been  aJiu( 
to  the  same  dimenuom  ^^^ 
Az=o ;  but  it  is  postesied  of  i 
derived  chiefly  from  the  coi 
positive  root  gives  a  quadra 
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all    the 
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;ger  num- 
tain  the  n 

nd  («—«)* 
ately  ;  but 
— <»  which 
:cording  aa 
>w  proceed 
tions  which 
er  that  the 
nonsy   as  n. 


f&c. 

squation,  vizi 

^8  the  procew 
particular  Ta» 
gree  of  the  re- 
n  the  polvnome 
lonB,  and  when 
^x)  IS  equal  to 
v,  the  multipli- 
rm  a  quadratic 
\  will,  therefore, 

sea  all  the  com* 

n  two  and  two. 
0  many  diffinreDl 
Aion  A=o,  which 

»qualtonx— . 

A=o  rises  in  its 
:  given  polyDonoe, 
e  is  derived  from 

he  same  two  equa* 


ty.  This  equation, 
,  to  (Sect.  8)»  rises 
be  farmer  equation 
\e  useful  properties, 
ieration,  that  every 
factor  of  the  form 
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(jT— «)^— r*  in  the  polyiioiBey(x},  and  etery  nega-  BqnatieM. 
tiire  root,  a  quadratic  factor  of  ifaie  form  («— ^)*+^^ 
in  the  same  polvnome. 

The  qoadruple  of  «  is  e^oal  to  the  square  of  the 
difference  of  the  tvro  binomial  factors  of  (x— a)^— «: 
w-hence  it  follovrs  that  the  quadruples  of  the  several 
roots  6^  the  equation  S=o  are  equal  to  the  squares 
of  the  difierences  of  the  roots  of /(x)=zo.  IS^  there- 
fore,  we  put  x\  x^,  x"%  A*,  for  the  roots  of/(x)=50, 
the  roou  of  S=:o  will  be 


")**  Ac- ; 


r 

icy-*-)*,  icy-*'")*,  j(> 

ami  from  this  it  is  manifest,  that  the  coefficients  of 
the  same  equation  will  be  known  symmetrical  func- 
tions of  the  quantities  y,  x",  y ,  &c.  or  of  the  roots 
of  y*(x)=:o.  The  rules  formerly  explained  may, 
therefore,  be  employed  ibr  calcnlatin^  the  coeffi- 
cients of  S=;o;  and  this  method  of  forming  the  equa- 
tion is  not  onJy  more  convenient  than  the  process  of 
eliminating;  but  it  likewise  has  the  advantage  of 
enabling  us  to  find  any  one  coefficient  separately 
without  computing  the  rest.    Thus^  if  vre  put 

K^"^=(x'— x')'.  (x'— x"')* .  (x*— x"')*  -&C.I 
and  expand  this  product,  and  in  place  of  the  sjrno- 
metrical  functions  of  which  it  is  composed,  substitute 
their  values  in  terms  of  the  given  coefficients  of 

y(x)=o>  we  shall  obtain  the  value  of  K^"^  and  the 
last  term  of  the  eqoati<Mi  S^^o  will  be  equal  to 

91—1 

the  upper  sign  taking  place  when  n  X  *~o~>  ^^  di- 
mensions of  the  equation  S=o>  is  even,  and  the  lower 
sign  when  the  same  number  Is  odd* 

If  we  suppose  the  given  equation  y*(x)s:o  to  be 
possessed  of  as  many  raal  roots  as  dimensions,  or  to 
have  fi  real  binomial  factors^  the  product  of  every 
two  of  these  will  be  a  quadratic  factor  (xu..a)*--^, 
in  which  i  is  positive ;  wherefore,  the  roots  of  5^ 
will  be  all  real  and  all  positive.    On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  given  equation  f(x)z=o  has  not  as  many 
real  roots  as  dimensions,  it  will  be  divisible  by  one 
or  more  quadratic  factors  not  resolvable  into  real  bi- 
nomial factors,  and  in  which  «  is  negative;  conse- 
quently, the  equation  S=o  will  have  one  or  more 
negative  roots.     It  is,  therefore,  a  property  of  the 
auxiliary  equation  S=:o,  that  when  the  roots  are  all 
real,  they  are  all  positive ;  and  when  they  are  not 
all  real,  some  of  them  are  negative.    Now  the  rule 
of  Descartes  will  enable  us  to  find  whether  the  roots 
are  all  positive  or  not ;  and  by  this  means  we  shall 
discover  whether  the  roots  of  the  given  equation 
/(jc)i=o  are  all  real  or  not.     From  what  has  been 
said  we  may  lay  down  this  rule :  "  The  proposed 
equation  f(x)z=iO  will  have  all  its  roots  real,  when 
the  auxiliary  equation  Sz^o  has  as  many  variations 
from  one  sign  to  another  as  it  has  dimensions,  or 
when  its  terms  are  alternately  positive  and  negative; 
otherwise  the  proposed  equation  will  have  one  or 
more  quadratic  factors  of  the  form  (x— a)'4.r^,  but 

4s 


Kqintioiifr  Let  the  three  rooU  of  a  cu 
^—  V  ■i^ sented  by  a,  6,  c ;  and  havi 
RaMlatioa  |etien  among  one  another,  ii 
^1^^;^    shall  get  the  six  pcrmutationi 

ahc,    cab, 
acbf    bact 

The  combinations  that  stai 
formed  by  prefixing  the  sam 
tions  made  with  the  other  1 
line  are  derived  from  ene 
last  letter  of  one  stand  fin 
while  the  other  two  letters 
Now  let  f*— 1=0 ;  andk 
bination  of  each  line  be  p 
three  terms  of  l+e+f*;  th 
t:=ia+bf+cf    , 

and  if  we  multiply  t  and  i 
we  shall  further  obtain 

tfz=Lb+ci+af 

The  six  qoantities  U  '^  ^f 
the  values  that  can  be  to 
1^^^^,  the  three  letters 
ever;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
quantities,  being  each  equ 
no  more  Uian  two  values. 

And  because  fi  and  ^  fa 
any  symmetrical  functions 
will  have  determinate  value 
however  the  letters  a>  by  < 
one  another...  The  quantfi 
tiierefore,  be  Sjrmmerrical  f 
consequently,  they  can  be 
efficients  of  the  given  equat 

By  actually  involving  to  t 

+S(jfC'\^b'\' 
+${a^b^Vc^ 
and  likewise 

Now  l+^+j*=:o,  when  f 
«  difierent  from  unit ;  theref< 
last  expressions,  we  get 

Again^  by  actually  multi] 
and,  because  ^+^=—1, 


a  A  T  I  O  N  s. 


Ays,  wre 


left 
lermuta- 

on  eacli 
king  the 
1  follows, 
me  order. 
first  com- 
er   to   the 


icceftsively, 

*e 

•eg* 
V-ag*. 

naprehead  all 
nbining  with 
;  order  what- 
f  all  these  six 
t'  or  «*,  have 

ae  value  each, 
t'+s'  and  <*««, 
main  tlic  same, 
changed  among 
and  tV  must, 
)f  a,  6,  e ;  and, 
lerms  of  the  co- 
power,  we  get 


y  root  of  g'— 1=0 
)y  adding  the  three 

He 


^ 


— (aA-Hc+ca). 

By  means  of  the  preceding  formalse,  we  can  com- 
pute the  values  of  i^+^  and  iV ;  and  these  values 
being  the  coefficients  of  a  quadratic  equation  having 
Its  roots  equal  to  fi  and  i^,  we  can  thence  find  t^  and 
s^,  and  t  and  s*    Now  t  and  «  being  known,  we  have 

wherefore. 
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6=5(fl+6+c)+i(/^+tf) 


To  apply  the  forgoing  investigation,  we  shall  take 
a  cubic  equation,  x'— -5px— 2^=o,  which  is  so  pre- 
pared as  to  want  the  second  term,  then  (Sect.  9) 

consequently  <*+4^=S'  x  2y ;  If =£!p,  and  *V=:3'  X 
S*  •  J)*,    Hence 

Wherefore,  by  substituting  these  values  in  the  ex* 
pressions  of  the  roou,  we  get 

the  preceding  investigation,  as  well  as  all  other 
methods  that  have  been  proposed  for  cubic  equations, 
leads  to  the  same  result  with  the  rule  invented  by 
Cardan ;  and,  like  that  rule,  it  becomes,  in  some 
cases,  insufficient  for  arithmetical  computation,  on 
account  of  the  imaginary  quantities  that  appear  in 
the  expressions  of  the  roots.  What  is  now  mention- 
ed  is  not  an  accidental  circumstance,  but  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  method  of  investigation  pur- 
sued, and  of  the  introduction  of  the  imaginary  roots 
of  the  equation  f — l=:o.  When  a,  6,  c,  are  real 
quantities,  the  values  of  /  and  «  will  be  both  imagin- 

IzliV^and 
2 


ary,  because  they  involve  gand  f^  or 


-1— V— S 


In  this  case,  therefore,  although  the 


three  roots  of  the  proposed  equation  are  all  real,  yet 
the  algebraic  expressions  of  them  are  all  imaginary. 


Bqaiikoi.  or  ii^gtii^;becaiiae,iii»oj  pi 
roots,  or  as  many  of  them  as 
ged  fi^m  potitive  to  amative 
of  increasing  or  dimlDiBning  ti 
tity.  Bat  the  case  b  other 
the  roots  of  an  eqiiaftioD  in  tl 
imaginary  quantities.  No  in 
an  equation  with  one  real 
three  real  roots,  without  ini 
the  impossible  arithoaetic.  I 
this  condition,  namelj,  th 
roots  of  eqaations  must  be  i 
cal  calculation;  we  may 
there  is  no  resolution  of  eqi 
sists  in  reducing  all  those  o 
one  of  that  dass,  the  most 
iU  form,  that  can  be  found, 
ceding  infestigation,  it  will 
an  attempt  to  reduce  all  cul 
Of'— A=o ;  and  this  readily 
aible  operations,  when  the 
that  with  which  it  w  ccMopai 
similar  description ;  aad  it 
case  is  otherwise. 

In  geometry,  where  the 
tudes  under  consideration 
there  is  no  tendency  to  refc 
blem  to  a  class  to  which  it 
ancient  geometer  could  nev 
ing  the  problem  for  finding 
to  a  case  that.can  be  conatr 
tton  of  an  angle.  The  mc 
the  original  magnitudes  of  h 
all  possible  rehSions  to  eqi 
hers,  is  i^t  to  orerlook  disrit 
waste  his  labour,  in  Beekini 
due  separation  of  cases  woul 
.  There  is  the  same  distinctioi 
cubic  equations  with  one  rt 
three  real  roots,  that  there  i 
metricid  problems  aUuded  t 
braist  who  lattempts,  by  me 
rations  of  his  art,  to  trsnaf 
as  to  make  it  apply  to  the 
wisely  in  the  same  situation 
should  set  about  tcisectmg  i 
mean  proportionals. 

The  power  and  force  of  tli 
not  consist  in  breaking  down 
connecting,  by  sure  and  g( 
truths  which,  in  geometry,  a 
analogies,  and  even  have  no  i 
vantage  is  derived  chiefly  fro 
tive  quantities,  and  from  thi 
By  means  o£  the  first,  a  fon 
bv  considering  only  one  stat 
blem,  applies,  necessarily  an 
of  analytical  language,  to  tb 
possible  conditions  of  the  dat 
when  the  relations  of  the  dat 
obliged  to  subdivide  his  prol 
other  subordinate  problems ;  i 
perceived  that  great  similitudi 
sobdif  isions,  yet  it  is  impossib 
gy  between  them  to  determin 
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and  that  with 
tn  the  two  seo- 
;  and  the  uge* 
te  ordinary  ope- 
dan's  formula  so 
ble  case^ispre* 
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e  by  finding  two 

iraic  method  does 
isttnctiont,  but  in 

principles,  many 
led  only  by  vague 
fat  all.  Thisad- 
t  doctrine  of  nega- 
KMsible  arithmetic, 
which  ia  obtained 
the  data  of  a  pro- 

the  very  structure 
me  problem  in  all 
On  the  other  hand, 
iry,  the  geometer  is 
Q  into  cuei,  or  into 

although  it  mav  be 
revaib  among  all  the 
to  reduce  the  analo* 
I  rules,  ai  ii  done  in 


algebra.  But,  m  the  whole  compass  of  geometry*  Eqiuationi. 
there  is  nothing  that  bears  any  resembliMOce  to  the 
imaginaiy  arithmetic.  When  the  geometer  has  fixed 
the  deierminatian  of  his  problem^,  or  ascertained  the 
limits  within  which  it  is  possible,  he  has  drawn  a  line 
that  roust  be  the  boundary  of  his  investigation.  Now, 
it  is  to  truths  lying  beyond  this  line  tluit  the  mean- 
log  of  the  comprehensive  expressions  of  the  imagina- 
ry arithmetic  must  be  refernsd.  It  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood that  a  problem  can  be  solved  by  algebra, 
which  if  impossible  in  geometiy ;  but  the  analytical 
formulae,  at  the  same  time  that  they  mark  the  limits 
of  the  problem,  go  beyond  them,  and  point  out  con-  • 

nected  truths,  that  require  only  certain  changes  to 
be  made  fai  the  algebraic  expressions ;  in  like  man- 
ner, as  all  the  possible  cases  of  the  same  problem  are 
derived  from  one  only,  by  means  of  the  variations  of 
the  signs. 

If  a,  &,  c,  d,  represent  the  four  roots  of  a  biqua-Biqnadrade 
dratic  equation;  and  if  we  prefix  the  same  letter  a^^lMtioBt. 
to  all  the  permutations  made  with  the  other  three, 
we  shall  get  the  six  combinations  following,  viz. 

abed,    adbc,    acdhf 
adcbf     acbd,    abdc^ 

In  the  first  line,  the  letters  6,  c,  d,  are  made  to 
circulate,  by  placing  immediately  ttfter  the  immove- 
able letter  a  mat  which  stands  last  in  the  combina- 
tion preceding ;  and,  in  the  second  linct  the  move- 
able letters  have,  respectively,  an  inverted  order  to 
what  they  have  in  the  first  line. 

Lei  ^«»is:o;  and  let  the  four  letters  taken  in 
the  several  orders  of  the  six  combmations  be  pre- 
fixed  te  the  terms  of  l+f+f+f;  the  resulu  of  the 
first  line  being  ^,  V,  f'^  and  those  of  the  second  line 
8,4\f^'\  then 

i—a-^^if^f+df 
r=a+crt^f^+Ar», 


Now,  in  the  equation  f^^lzro,  f  is  either  equal  to 
+1,  or  to  — 1 ;  and  whether  we  take  the  one  value 
or  the  other,  it  is  apparent  that  !=:#,  i'zzt'^  V'=t'\ 

Again,  from  every  one  of  the  six  foregoing  com- 
binations, four  others  are  derived  by  circulating  the 
letters  continually  from  the  last  place  to  the  first ; 
and,  in  this  manner,  we  obtain  twenty- four  different 
permutations,  which  are  all  that  can  be  made  with 
four  letters.  Thus,  if  we  take  ahcd^  and  move  the 
letters  as  directed,  we  shall  get  these  four  combina- 
tions, vis. 

abed 

dabc 

cdab 

bcda. 

And  if  we  multiply  I  by  f  continuallv>  observing  to 
rftain  the  three  first  powers  of  ^,  and  to  make  ^*s=I, 
we  shall  get 


te=:C+di+af+bf 


K^QUkni.  equatioiij  unless  two  of  then 
^£or,  if  one  sign  only  be  cbaa 
be  changed  together,  the  pt 
opposite  sign  to  what  it  had 
tion  will  no  longer  be  astisfic 
of  a,  b,  c,  d,  giTe  the  same 
signs  of  any  two  of  the  lett 
together ;  so  that»  in  order 
of  the  quantities  sought,  m 
of  tf  i\  ft  is  necessaij  thai 
as  to  satisfy  the  equattont  a 
To  apply  the  preceding  i 
the  equation, 

which  wants  the  second  tei 

o=«-fH 

—^=2  •  abc 
rzi^ahcd: 
hence 

and  f*,  «^,  «•*,  are  the  rool 

i«'+8/w*+16(/. 

Having  sohred  thb  equa.tio 
ty  t',  ft  the  signs  of  these 
determined  so  as  to  satisfy 

and  then  we  faaTe  these  fo 
roots  cf  the  proposed  equa 


bs= 


4 


c=- 


d=z' 


4 
4— *^ 


4 

These  formulae  coincide 
ing  biquadratic  equations : 
his  Algebra.  But,  in  ord 
goity  arising  from  the  di 
root^.tliat  celebrated  math 
expressions  for  the  roots  o 

t+t'+i" 


4 


6= 


of  which  one  set  is  the  sam 
above,  and  the  other  is  obfa 
into  — <,  — f,  — f ;  the  fii 
be  used,  when  — Sj  is  pos 
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;ether  i 

3  tbree 

tave  an 

e  equa- 

ressions 

hea    the 


;e  valu4 
the  signs 
I  be  such 

may  take 


ic  equaUoD, 

I  the  values  of 
must  next  be 
>n, 


computiiig  the 


e  method  of  8olv« 
tpoted  by  Eiiler  io 
i&e  away  the  ambi* 
ign  of  the  square 
an  uies  two  lets  of 
[^uation,  viz. 


4 


i¥' 


ith  the  formulae  given 
id  by  changing  (,<',<' 
set  being  directed  to 
re,  and  &e  other  let 


when  the  same  qoantit?  b  negative.    This  proce*  Eqvationi. 

dure  is  not  so  simple  as  that  we  have  followed,  which 

requirea  only  one  set  of  fonnulse.    It  baa  even  been 

the  occaaion  of  leading  into  error,  in  aa  much  aa  It 

makea  the  aigna  of  I,  r ,  t",  depend  entirely  upon  the 

sign«of  the  given  quantity  — 8;  ;  whereas,  it  ia  in- 

diapensable  that,  regard  being  had  to  the  nature  of 

the  quantitlea  /,  ft  t",  their  signs  ahall  be  determined 

so  aa  to  aatiaf)  the  equation  ^'1*=:— 6^.     This  in* 

adverteoce  of  Euler  has  escaped  the  observation  of 

most  of  the  authors  who  have  treated  of  biquadratic 

equationa,  and  waa  6rst  noticed  by  M.  Bret  in  the 

second  volume  of  the  Correspandance  iur  PEcole 

Polytechnique. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  notice  briefly  some  of 
the  other  rules  for  biquadratic  equations.  These  are 
chieflv  two ;  the  method  of  Descartes,  which  resolves 
the  given  equation  into  two  quadratic  factors ;  and 
the  oldest  method  of  all,  invented  by  Louia  Ferrari, 
a  pupil  of  Cardan,  which  proceeds  by  transforming 
the  given  equation,  ao  aa  to  make  it  equal  to  the 
difierence  of  two  complete  aquarea,  and  then  extract* 
ing  the  aquare  roota.  However  diilerent  from  one 
another  these  two  methoda  may  at  firat  aeem,  they 
are  at  bottom  the  aame ;  and  they  are  so  far  con* 
nected  with  that  already  inveatigated,  that  all  the 
three  lead  to  the  aame  cubic  equation. 

Suppose  that  a,  &,  c,  d^  are  the  roota  of  the  biqua- 
equation, 

«*— Ajr»+B«»— .C«+D=o ; 
then  Ji^'^a+b)jr+abz^09  and  x'^^-'(c+d)X'^cd::io, 

are  two  quadratic  &ctors,  the  product  of  which  is 
equal  to  the  given  equation.    Now, 

Arza+b-^+d 

#5sa+t     ci  d; 

wherefose,  if  we  pnt  iAs^+^9  ofsp— 5»  the  two 
factors  will  become 

^—^AM)s+p+yso 


-(A— <)*+;>— y=o : 

and  if  we  multiply  them,  and  equate  the  coefficienta 
of  the  product  to  the  coeffidenu  of  the  given  equa- 
tion, we  shall  get 

Ap+fy=c 

And  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  on  account  of  the  two 
firat  of  these  eqtetions,  j»  and  y  are  both  real  auan- 
titiea  when  <  b  a  real  quantity ;  ao  that,  provided  a 
real  value  of  ^  can  be  found,  the  given  equation  b 
al#aya  resolved,  by  this  method,  into  two  quadratic 
factors  free  from  imaginary  expressions. 

Now,  by  combining  the  equations  just  found,  we 
shall  get 

o=<«— (S  A^— 8B)  •  !• 

+  (3A«— 16A«B+16B«+16AC— «4D)  ,*« 

— (A»— 4AB+8C)«, 


iag  both  in  itoelf^  ftod 
ed  with  the  division  of  the  c 
and  has  occasioned  the  disco 
and  unexpected  resulu  respect 
these  reasons,  it  appears  pro 
readers  a  short  view  of  this  b 
of  al^braic  equations. 

We  havealrciady  shown,  tbaty 
angular  sections,  every  equatio 

49^5— J  =0,  may  he  completely  r 
and  trinomial  factors ;  andhen 
and  impoesible,  may  be  eompu 
gonometrical  Uibles  in  oonun< 

-~— ,  and  denote  by  k  any  m 

have  found  that  the  eqaation : 
the  quadratic  factor  j^— 2x. 
quently^  tliat  it  has  tbe  two  in 

jTiscoe  if+m 

;i^=rC0S  i^-— SID 

sindy  because  cos  ip=c(M  (p— 
(p— A)9,  the  same  two  roots  i 
symmetrically  represented,  th 

«t=coslf-|-sinJtp .  i 
xscw  (p— ^)f4«i 

Therefore,  when  p  is  odd,  t 

has  one  real  root  equal  to  l ; 
has  two  i«al  joots  equal  to  =t 
th«  remaining  rpola  are  all  im 
fcoM  thft  formulm 

by  making  k  equal  to  aU  the 
than  p  in  the  one  case,  and 
other.  Nothing,  therefore,  ca 
the  imputation  of  the  roots 
Qieans  of  the  trigonometrical  1 
a  general  solution,  it  is  requ 
roots  without  resorting  to  the  [ 
unless  in  so  £ur  as  this  may  be 
similar  equations  inferior  in  i 
poaed.    in  this  view  the  reso 

jr'— -Irro,  is  equivalent  to  tfa< 

into  p  equal  parta.  granting  tj 
numbers  less  than  p*  And  ii 
iBvastigation  of  the  probiem  i 
ma|r  be  further  observed,  that 
consider  the  case  when  the 
Dumber;  because,  from  this  a 
is  a  composite  number,  can  be 
it  will  be  proper  to  premise 
roots  of  equations  with  only  ti 
shall  have  occasion  continual] 
perty  in  question  depends  upoi 
ly :  When  k  is  any  number,  i 
prime  number  p,  the  remainder 
series, 

when  each  is  divided  by  p,  are 

YOL.  IV.  FABT  II. 
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1  parts, 

curious 

en.     For 

ore    our 


tli^iory  a€ 


i  binomial 
i>y  possible 
of  the  tri- 
e  put  ^= 


an-p,  we 

divisible  by 
md,  conse- 
ots. 


—sin  kpri^in 
lerwlse  more 


> .  ^/— I. 

don  x^ — Izzo 

in  p  is  eveo,  it 
i  in  both  cases 
,  sndsre6Mind 

u 

al  numbers  less 
han  p — I  iQ  the 
nore  simple  than 
ich  equations  bj 
.  But  ia  seeking 
to  investigate  the 
rtics  of  the  circle^ 
lessary  for  solving 
ee  to  the  one  pro- 
m  of  the  equation 

vision  of  the  circle 

like  divisbn  for  all 
rder  to  render  the 
»mple  as  possibloi  it 
.  will  be  sufficient  to 
Kpooent  is  a  prime 
e,  the  other,  when  it 
readily  deduced, 
tiere  a  property  of  the 
'0  terms,  to  which  we 
^  to  refer.  The  pro- 
D  this  theoremi  nsme- 
not  a  multiple  of  the 
ITS  of  the  terms  of  the 

.(p-l)X*i  . 

call  different (nNB  one 


another;  and,  eooaeqtteailjt  wiifaoal  regard  to  the  Bqufltwiu. 
order,  the3r  will  coincide  wkh  the  nmators  1,  %  3» 
See*  less  than  p.    If,  therefore,  we  take  any  one  of 

the  impossible  roots  of  the  equation  x^^^  ,  viz. 

r=:cos  kf+sin  kf^ZTi, 
all  its  powers  with  indices  less  than  p,  viz. 

r*=rCos  2Arf-fsin  2k^ .  ^~u 

r^zrcos  SArf +sin  8kf  •  tJITlf 

will  be  different  from  one  another ;  and  likewue  they 
will  coincide,  without  regard  to  the  order,  with  the 
like  powers  of  any  other  impossible  root  of  the  same 
equation :  because,  whatever  number  k  standi  for, 
the  arcs  are  all  di&rent  from  one  another,  and,  ne- 
,  glecting  whole  circumferences,  constitute  the  same 
aeriei  of  terms  although  in  different  orders.  Where- 
fore, p  being  a  prime  number,  if  r  be  one  of  the  iro< 

possible  roots  of  the  equation  «'— l=o,  alt  the  roots 

will  be  represented  by  the  terms  of  the  geometrical 
progression, 

^^  r\  r*,  r^, . . . .  r^^^ ; 

fisr  every  one  of  these  terns  satisfy  the  given  equa*  ^ 
tion,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  they  are  all  diflferent 
fteas  one  tmocber* 

When  p  is  a  composite  number,  the  same  proper- 
ty does  not  belong  to  all  the  roots  of  the  equation 

«^-^=:e>  but  only  to  aome  of  them*    It  belongs 

generally  to  the  root 

r=cos  itf -f  sin  if .  tJlAy 

when  k  is  either  equal  to  unit,  or  to  any  number  that 
has  no  common  divisor  with  p;  in  which  cases,  all 

the  powers  of  r  are  roots  of  the  equation  x'-— 1  =o, 

and  all  different  from  one  another,  when  the  expo* 
oents  are  different  and  less  than  p. 

If  the  equation  «^— Iso  be  divided  by  the  bino* 

mtal  factor  «— 1,  we  shall  get 
.1 


+x^'^+x^'-^....  f«-H=o; 

and  this  being  a  reciprocal  equation,  it  can  be  far- 
ther depressed  to  hidf  the  dimensions.  In  this  man- 
ner we  obtain  the  selotion  of  «^— <^l=o,  which  is  re- 
duced to  a  cubic ;  but,  by  the  sane  procedure,  the 
equation  next  in  order,  vis.  m^^ — l=o,  can  be  lower- 
ed only  to  the  fifkh  degree,  for  equalions  of  which 
class  there  is  no  rule.  Nevertheless,  tins  last  eqm- 
tton  has  been  solved  by  Vandermonde,  to  whom,  and 
to  Lagrange,  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  disengaging 
the  resolution  of  equations  from  the  conpiicated 
operations  of  algebra,  and  for  substituting,  in  liieur 
place,  reasonings  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  conbi* 
nations.  The  author  has  not  explained  particufaurly 
the  process  by  which  his  solution  was  obtained ;  he 
gives  it  as  a  result  of  histheoiy,  which,  although  it 
fails  in  general  for  equations  above  the  fourth  de- 
gree, succeeds  in  this  instance  on  account  of  particu* 
br  relations  between  the  rooU.  Similar  telalsens 
subiisi  between  the  roots  of  any  elber  bbonial 

4t 


Eqiwtioiii.  ^1 

«     + 

Ac 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  eT< 
tive  root,  v^ch  sadtfies  th 
the  same  time,  lacUfy  ose, 
other  equatioiM. 

But  the  DombeiB  which  i 
are  ezcluriTely  those  which 
remainders  of  the  series  of 
by  p.  Wherefore,  setting  i 
we  seek  atnong  the  coD-rei 
9M  satisfy  none  of  the  remai 
bers  so  found  will  be  the  pi 

When  one  primitire  root 
an  the  rest  may  be  directl; 

if  1,  tVf  to',  to".  Sec  . .  •  ©^"' 
bers  less  than  p — 1  and  pr 
one  of  the  pnnudve  roots,  s 
to  the  series  of  powers, 

a',  a  ,  a    ,  o" 

rqecting  always  the  multip] 
The  demonstration  of  thi 


us  aside  from  oar  present  ] 
content  with  addmg  some 
illustration. 

Let  pzzll;  then^Zli: 

in  this  ease,  the  only  equat 
=0,  which  admits  only  one 
10.  Therefore  all  the  non- 
10  are  the  primitire  roots ; 

may  extend  this  conclusion  1 

is  a  prime  number,  as  7,  22 
instances  all  the  non-residui 
primitive  roots. 

Next,  let  p=zl7 ;  then  ^ 

no  equations  of  exclusion, 
all  the  non-residuals,  witboi 
tive  roots ;  and  the  same  tbii 

number  of  the  form  s'-f  I,  si 
Let  0=18;  then^^rrS 
tion  of  exclusion  is 

which  admits  only  two  sduti 
In  this  mstance,  therefore,  a 
bers,  except  5  and  8,  are  th< 

Let  n=Sl ;  then^=^sS 

2 

equalions  of  exclusion,  via. 


QUATIONS. 

The  noD-retidual  numben  are 

3»  6, 11, 12, 15, 15, 17>  21>  22»  23, 24, 26, 27>  29>  30. 

or  these  aumbers  the  first,  viz.  3,  is  a  primitiTe  root, 

since  it  satufies  neither  of  the  two  equatioos ;  and 

as  the  numbers  less  than  SO,  and  prime  to  it,  are 

1,  7>  11>  IS,  17.  19.  23,  29;  all  the  primitiTe  roots 

t  a  primi-       of  31  are  as  follows:    viz.  3'=;3,  3^=17>  3"=13, 

Q,   will,  ut      S»»=24,  8"=22,  3'»=12,  3«=ll,  3»=2K     With 

all,  of  the      respect  to  the  other  non-residual  numbers,  it  will  be 

found  on  trial,  that  the  first  equation  is  satisfied  by 
t  equation  6  and  26;  the  second  by  15,  23,  27. 29;  and  both 
among  the      equations  by  SO. 

equation,  if  We  are  now  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  solution 
rs  for  such  of  the  problem  for  dividing  the  circle  into  as  many 
8,  the  num-  equal  parts  as  there  are  units  in  the  prime  number 
sought.  0=.2ii+l.    If  we  conceive  a  polygon  of.p  sides,  to 

.his  method,  be  inscribed  in  a  circle,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the 
om  it.  For,  centre  of  gravity  of.  the  polygon  coincides  with  the 
dl  the  num-  ^^^^^  of  the  circle.  Wherefore,  if  perpendiculars 
hen  a  beiuff  ^^  drawn  to  any  diameter  of  the  circle  from  all  the 
will  be  equal     ^'^S^^  of  the  polygon,  it  follows,  from  the  nature  of 

the  centre  of  gravity,  that  the  sum  of  the  cosines 
1)  lying  on  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  circle  will  be 

equal  to  the  sum  of  the  cosines  lybg  on  the  other 

S60^ 
ies  would  lead     ^^^'    ^^  9^ •  '^^  P^^  "  ^®'  ^^  '"^  inter* 

id  we  shftll  he 

for  the  sake  of    rented  between  the  diameter  and  any  angle  of  the 

polygon,  then  we  shall  have  this  equation,  viz. 

_l  o=cosk+cos(f +u)+cos(2f +«) . . .  •  -fcos(2fff-f  ii), 

—  =1;  so  that  ^ii^di  jg  no  more  than  the  analytical  expression  of 

1    *  a.  1  ^^  geometrical  property  just  mentioned.    Now,  sup- 

^  •^***'i-**  '7—  P^®  '^**  ^^  diameter  passes  through  one  of  the 

aumberT  wc^^  *°^*"  ^^  ^^  polygon ;  then  tt=o,  and  the  equation 

2,6,7,8.    We    ^^"^ 

p I  0=1 4-cos9+cos2f+cos3f  •  • . .  +co62fi9. 

case  when  *-j-.        j^^  ^  1,^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  primitive  roots  of  the  prime 

c  •  \n  all  which    »**"^'/'5  **^«n  rejecting  multiples  of  p,  and  paying 

'' ,  .^  ..       no  regard  to  the  order,  the  terms  of  the  geometrical 

,ptp-.i,aretne    progression, 

Oj  a*,  a^f  a* a**, 

:2^;  and  there  are 

will  be  equal  to  the  several  numbers  less  than  p. 

lis  case,  therefore.    Wherefore,  in  the  two  series  of  arcs, 

eption,  are  primi-  ^f,  a'f ,  o^ft  a^ «*V, 

rue  of  every  prime  ^      ^      .  « 

.5.857.J.  .     f'^'^-*^ «-?' 

every  arc  in  the  geometrical  progression  will  either 

i  and  the  only  equa-    be  equal  to  some  one  in  Che  arithmetical  progression, 

or  will  differ  from  it  by  a  whole  circumference, 
or  circumferences.  Hence  the  cosines  of  the  first  se- 
ries  of  arcs  may  be  substituted  in  the  last  equation 

viz,  *=5  and  «— 8.    ^^'  *^*  cosines  of  the  other  series ;  and  thus  we  have 

e  non-reiidaal  num*  —1  scosof +cosa^+ coso'f  • .  •  -f  cosa^f. 

Agam,  by  Femat'a   theorem,   o^— l=r(a"-f  I). 

5i  and  we  have  two    («■— i)=i:a  multiple  oFp;  and  because  no  primitive 

root  of  a  prime  number  is  the  remainder  of  a  square 

divided  by  that  number,  we  have  a*+ 1  =:  a  multiple 
of  p;  and,  consequently,  a"'*'^+a^=a  noliiple  of 
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change  tfae  substitution  will  < 
tioD.    On  the  other  hand,  by  i 
geometrical  progression,  the  i 
served,  whatever  substkution 
means,  every  facility  possible 
gating  the  functions  sought. 

The  following  properties  ai 
has  been  proved.  First,  if  n 
numbers,  none  of  which  is  equ 
of  n,  and  such  that  their  sum 
multiple  of  n  ;  the  product 

will  be  independent  of  the  o 

tiples,  or  will  be  an  express 

powers  of  e  multiplied  by  ni)i 

For  by  the  formula  (B)  w< 


Therelbre,  by  osulciplyin 

fR'-)-m''-f&c.)  is  a  multipl  e  oi 

which  shows  thai  Uie  proahio 

tered  when  f  is  Ranged  it 
according  to  what  was  before 
independent  of  the  cosines. 
It  follows,  as  a  corollary,  t 

f{o,M)xf(i 

is  independent  of  the  cosines 
Next,  if  Iff,  m*,  m",  &c.  b( 
m^m^-f-m'^  &c. ;  and  if  neil 
numbers  m,  m\  m",  &c«  be  a 
have 

./i:o,m)x/(o,mOx/(o, 

the  quantity  M  being  indepi 
and  containing  only  the  poii 
numeral  coefficients. 

For,  by  the  property  alread 
corollary,  we  have 

/(o,«)X/(o,«')X/(o 

J 
A  and  A'  being  quantities  i 
sines.    Therefore,  by  extenai 

The  foregoing  properties 
the  tlieory.  But  it  is-not  ei 
prindples  by  a  general  demor 
ceffiaty  to  be'  able  to  compute 
that  occur  in  the  application  t 
Therefbre,  supposing  that  m  ai 
and  M^zm'\'m\  none  of  the  t] 
being  a  multiple  of  n,  it  is  pn 
of  A  in  the  equation. 
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en  Tunc-  /(o ,  w)  X  /(o  >  mO= A  X/  (o  •  #)•  EquttioBi. 

For  this  purpose,  set  down  the  several  terms  of 


e  arcs  in 
Btill  pre- 
I,  by  this 
r  inTesti-* 

rom  ^irtiat 
^.  be  any 

a  multiple 
i»    or  to  a 


Dd  its  mul- 
ig  only  the 
lents. 


) 

MenriDg  tiisi 

BLuse  Xx(»»+ 
t 

stioQ  18  not  al« 

Coniequenlly, 
K  the  prsduei  is 

product 
) 


mmbers,  and  fsz 

nor  any  of  the 

pie  of  Ml  we  shall 

C.  =:M  X^lo  ,  i), 

it  of  the  cosines, 
if  e  multiplied  by 

Donstrated)  and  its 
peodent  of  the  cO- 

'»g/(0|-^)|WCgt}t 

e  the  foundations  of 
)ugh  to  establish  the 
tration :  it  is  also  ne* 
the  numerical  values 
3  particulsr  piobleAs, 
idm'aretwon\iSftbers, 
iree  numbers  f,  tn,  %\ 
•posed  to  find  the  Tslae 


f{p ,  m'}  in  their  order ;  and  below  tliem  write  the 
terms  of  y*(o>m),  placing  first  any  term,  as  e^^ 
cos  a^ft  and  the  rest  in  their  order,  in  this  manner, 

cos  f+«*"'cos  af-f«**co8  o*f ^^(»— 1)« 

co8a*~^p 

e«cos  a'^^+«^'^+ *>"cos  a*+ *^'^-»"«>»co8  a^"»-*p . . 

Now,  let  every  term  in  the  lo#er  line  be  multiplied 
into  that  which  stands  above  it ;  and,  separating  the 

factor  if^^y  which  is  common  to  each  product,  let  the 

symbol  e*^  X  "^0^)  represent  the  sum  of  all  the  pro- 
ducts; then 

cosf  cosa^f-lVcosof  cosa^'*'V-  •  •  •  +e^*"*^ 
cos  tt*"  f  cos  a^"*'*"*f  . 

If  ITS  reseat  tbia  operation,  so  at  tssnaks'sveffy  term 
of  the  lower  Miis  slan4  first  so  aacceassott*  it  is  %fi» 
dent  that,  by  this  means,  every  term  otflfijm')  will 
be  multiplied  by  all  the  terms  off{p,m) ;  so  that  the 
sum  of  sol  the  resiaks  will  be  ths  product  sought.  We 
therefore  obtain 

♦(o)+e**(l)+€***(2)  . . .  +«^*^^^*(n— 1). 

Let  a^+lr=w,  and  s^ — I=:to';   then  because  the 

product  of  the  cosines  of  two  arcs  is  equal  to  half 
the  sum  of  the  cosines  of  the  sum  and  difference  of 
the  two  sros,  we  shall  have 

-  -|  cos  «f -(-e'cos  a .  ••f+e^cos  «• .  »^+drc.  | 
-)-  '4  cos  w'f +e*cos  a .  ss'f +«**cos  «* .  ip'f -Hfec  }■  . 


In  the  first  place«  when  Xso,  iotzSav* 
fore. 


there- 


(»-!)• 


eots 


*— ] 


if  «*        •  ( 

-<cosSf+«i'cosa.2f+tf  cosa'.Sf .  •  ••  + 

But  «*— 1=0 ;  and  hence  *"" — l=o ;  or 
o=(l— e')  -  /  l+/+e*'+&c +e^"-*>'  I: 

and,  according  to  the  value  assumed  for  «,  the  equa« 

tion  l«-^'=o  cannot  take  place  when  $  is  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  n ;  wherefore 

o=l+sf+e*'+e^'  . . .  +e<^^>*. 
Now»  if  we  put  a*=2,  we  shall  get 

♦(o)=|/(m)= 


Bqnatifliifc 


By  applying  the  eqaaU  (2) 
and  m\  and  then  to  the  indice 
to  m  and  m'  taken  negatively,  ^ 

/(o,t«)x/(oy)=( 

/(o,_m)x/(o,— mOzrC- 

and,  by  multiplying,  we  shal 
equaL  (3),  this  remarkable  foi 

By  successive  applications  * 
get 

/(o,i)xyi;o,i)=(i 
/(o.i)xyi:o,2)=(j 

/(o,l)x/(o,8)=( 

Arc. 

By  combining  these  equatioi 
flo,})f  we  deduce 

*P»=(l,2)./-(o,2) 

P»=(l,2).(l,S)./l 

P«=(1,2).0.S).(1 

&c. 

Wherefore,  when  n  it  an  erei 

a 

P»=:(l,2).(l,S).(l,4).... 
and,  by  cquaring  and  obsenii 

P"=(l,2)«.(l,S)Vl.4)*... 

When  M  is  an  odd  number, 
ner, 

P~«~=(1,2K1,8M1,4) 

P  *  =:(1,2).(1,8).(1,4). 

but,  by  equation  (3),ff 
^k';  wherefore 
•=(l,2)«.(l.S)«.(l,4)«-... 


Again,  from  the  preoeding  e 


U  A  T  1  O  N  S. 

and|  by  equation  (4)» 
— »»',  or  In  like  moDner, 

count    of     •/ (^'  *)= — li ^  ' Ji p ^> 

These  formulae  need  only  be  continued  till  we  ob- 
.  (2),    we       |^|„  ^ljg  yjjyg  ^f  iijg  function  fo,  -^- }  when  n  is 

even,  and  offfo,—^j  when  n  is  odd;  the  re- 


y.4«. 


mainin^  functions  /(p,  »— 2)^  y*(oy  a— ^)  &c.  or, 

which  IS  the  same  thing,  /{o^  —2),  /(o,  — S)  &c. 

tine   P  for      being  derived  from  the  preceding  values  merely  by 

^  changing  the  signs  of  the  difierent  indices  of  e. 

Thus,  if  we  write  F  for  f(o,  — 1),  we  shall  have 

I  -^  V'  I)  «  &c 

y  equation  (3),         Now,  ;  being  any  numlMr  leas  than  n,  it  has  been 

shown  that 

and  hence  if  we  attend  to  the  natore  of  fonetions, 
(S)'    /(o»  <>)./(<>»  1  )•/(«!  *)»  Ac-  we  •'"'U  readily  get 

ve  in  like  man-  coso«f  ss 

«-l\  *  . 

or,  by  arranging  the  terms  difoeatly.  and  because 
«+l\  /(o.o)=-i, 

«»«'f=-S;+i.  I  «-</(o, !)+«<. /(o,—i)  I 

V /(o,  "41)  +;•  { •-*«-/«'.*)+*'*/(«'.-2) } 

and  il  Ik  to  be  observed  that,  when  n  ia  even,  the 

Isst  term  is  the aingle quantity -xe"**  ^/0'i7» 

whidi  has  no  correapoiidiag  part    Now,  this  quan« 
tity  is  entirely  known.    For,  stnce  e*=rl,  we  have 


prenioDi  ve  get 


B^niioiii.  equation,  unless  two  of  them  bi 
^{6t,  if  one  sign  only  be  changed 
be  changed  together,  the  prodi 
opposite  sign  to  what  it  had  be 
tion  will  no  longer  be  Mtiified. 
of  a,  b,  c,  d,  give  the  same  set 
signs  of  any  two  of  the  letters 
together ;  so  that,  in  order  to 
of  the  quantities  sought,  no  ot 
of  t,  f,  r»  is  necessary  than  tfa 
as  to  satisfy  the  equations  slid 
To  apply  the  preceding  inve 
the  equation, 

which  wants  the  second  term. 

-^=2  •  abe 

rznahcd: 
hence 

and  I*,  ^,  t"^,  are  the  roots  oi 

Having  solved  this  equation,  ai 
tf  I',  /",  the  signs  of  the»e  qu 
determined  so  as  to  satisfy  the 

and  then  we  have  these  fbrmu 
rpots  cf  the  proposed  equadon, 

4 


h= 


c=- 


d~ 


4 
4— «'+*• 


These  formuUe  coincide  witl 
ing  biquadratic  equations  first 
his  Algebra.  But,  in  order  tc 
guity  arising  from  the  doabli 
root,.Uiat  celebrated  mathemat 
expressions  for  the  roots  of  the 

t+f+t" 

4 


6=-*+!'-.       4= 


c=— p- 

of  which  one  set  is  the  same  wit 
above,  and  the  other  is  obtained 
into  — tf  — ^,  — i" ;  the  first  si 
be  used,  when  — 8j  is  positive] 
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1  be  changed  together; 
iged,  or  if  all  the  three 
oduct  tt't"  will  have  an 
.  before*  and  the  equa- 
id.  But  the  expressiona 
set  of  values  wheu  the 
ers  i,  t\  ff  are  changed 
to  have  the  true  values 
>  other  rule  for  the  signs 
1  that  they  must  be  such 
luded  to. 

ivestigation  we  may  take 
• 

n«    Then^ 


of  the  cubic  equation, 

4r)a — 649*=ro. 

and  found  the  values  of 
quantities  must  next  be 
he  equation, 

nulae  for  computing  the 
on,  viz. 


r 


ith  the  method  of  solv- 
it proposed  by  EuJer  in 
to  take  away  the  ambi- 
ble  sign  of  the  square 
latician  uses  two  sets  of 
he  equation,  viz. 


4 

t—t'+r 

4 


t+t' 


with  the  formulae  given 
ned  by  changing  f ,  <',  r 
t  set  being  directed  to 
ive,  and  the  other  set 


when  the  same  quantity  Is  negative.  This  proce*  Kqoitioiif. 
dure  is  not  so  simple  as  that  we  have  followed,  which 
requires  only  one  set  of  formulie.  It  has  even  been 
the  occasion  of  leadine  into  error,  in  as  much  as  it 
makes  the  signs  of  <,  f ,  i",  depend  entirely  upon  the 
sign^of  the  given  quantity  — ^^  ;  whereas,  it  is  in- 
dispensable that,  regard  being  had  to  the  nature  of 
the  quantities  <,  ^,  i",  their  signs  shall  be  determined 
so  as  to  satisf}  the  equation  H'fz^^^Sq.  This  in- 
advertence of  Euler  has  escaped  the  observation  of 
most  of  the  authors  who  have  treated  of  biquadratic 
equations,  and  was  first  noticed  by  M.  Bret  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Corretpondance  sur  PEcote 
Polyiechnique- 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  notice  briefly  some  of 
the  other  rules  for  biquadratic  equations.  These  are 
chieflv  two ;  the  method  of  Descartes,  which  resolves 
the  given  equation  into  two  quadratic  factors ;  and 
the  oldest  method  of  all,  invented  by  Louis  Ferrari, 
a  pupil  of  Cardan,  which  proceeds  by  transforming 
the  given  equation,  so  as  to  make  it  equal  to  the 
difierence  of  two  complete  squares,  and  then  extract* 
ing  the  square  roots.  However  different  from  one 
another  these  two  methods  may  at  first  seem,  they 
are  at  bottom  the  same  ;  and  they  are  so  far  con- 
nected with  that  already  investigated,  that  all  the 
three  lead  to  the  same  cubic  equation. 

Suppose  that  a,  &,  c,  d^  are  the  roots  of  the  biqua- 
dratic equation, 

«*— Ajt»+B«*~C«-hD=o ; 
then  j:'-^a+6)x+a6=o»  and  x'— (c-f</)jr-f  c</=o, 

are  two  quadratic  fiictors,  the  product  of  which  is 
equal  to  the  given  equation.    Now, 


wherefoie,  if  we  pat  aisp+^,  cdsjh^f  the  two 
laetors  will  become 


^  A— /)j:+p— y=o : 

and  if  we  multip^  them,  and  equate  the  coefficients 
of  the  product  to  the  coefficienu  of  the  given  equa« 
tion,  we  shall  get 

Ap+iysC 

And  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  on  account  of  the  two 
first  of  these  eqtodons,  p  and  y  are  both  real  quan- 
tities when  ^  is  a  real  quantity ;  so  that,  provided  a 
real  value  of  ^  can  be  found,  the  given  ^nation  is 
al#ays  resolved^  by  this  method,  into  two  quadratic 
(actors  free  firom  imaginary  exprenions. 

Now,  by  combining  the  equations  just  fimnd,  we 
shall  get 

o=<«— (S  A^-8B) .  ** 

+(3A*— 16A«B+16B«+16AC— WD)  •  t« 

— (A»— 4AB+8C)«, 


*(5)=7 
*(6)=1 
*(7)=3 

By  substituUng  theae  numbt 
A,  and  likewise  by  putting  i 

In  order  to  have  the  fuocti 
nothing  more  is  necessary  I 
for  t  in  the  expression  of 
*+**=«),  e*+^=o,  «'+«■'= 

(1,  «)=!«♦+«'+«': 

(I,  4)=:|4<+«»=|+V; 
and  hence, 


(— 1,— S)=l+5e«+ 


1 


(—1,  — ♦)=  \+f+i 

These  values  being  found,  < 

P«=(l,  2) .  (I,  S) . 

/(O,  4)=:=t 

therefore,  making/(0,  4)= 

P*=m»«* 
it* 

and  hence, 

«•'     P*  1      ^/-T 
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.ression  of  cos  o  V=— ^ — (— 0  *  •  ^ 

+  i.  {e-«(«iW+«*(«'V*)»} 

In  order  to  reduce  thia  exprewion,  we  ihall  put 

_c"'*(mV*)i-«'*(m«ii*)*. 
And,  becauaee  =«     =: — l,  ire  get  e   =e      = 
(_1)< .  e**.  and  «"^=e'*=(-l)' .  «"**•  Where- 
l ,  S).  (I,  4),     fi>».  by  iquaring, 

sis;tng'fh.t  {f(e)}*=«*'-K-i)«. 

Mow,  in  the  formula  for  coa  a^f,  ya.  cos  a* f= — 
=»  '  _(_l)C2^_i9(f)_lY(f),  if  we  change;  in. 

to  £4-4,  no  alteration  will  be  produced,  except  that 
y(;)  will  change  iu  sign ;  for,  it  is  obvious,  that 

Y(j+4)=«*.>r(f)s=— Y(f). 
Hence,  we  readily  deduce  these  two  equations,  viz. 

"  i(co8a«f  +  cosa<*  f)=— jg— (— ly.-jg  — 


k 


lyget 


Qsm' 


tave  If  we  suppose  fso,  then 

wherefore,  

llco.f+co.a^Ws-^-^'l^g^aS+j; 

i(cos  p — cos  ««f  )*  =  ^  •  {4*«— 6iM2*-«) 

^^  '  And,  when  ^3,  then 

iL— iVa.  f(«)=«*.f(0)=-f(0); 

l«  """l      '         wherefore,  ♦ 


Dissertation  Second,  p.  66,  line 

qualities  of  ma 

Page  316,  col  1,  line  31^  for  ^' 
318>  col.  1,  second  line  (re 
—  col.  2,  line  W^for  " 
-  line  56,  read  J 
319,  col.  1,  line  W^for  •' 
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ERRATA. 

the  quantities  of  matter  are  as  the  mean  distances,*'  read  **  the 
the  orbits  of  the  mean  distances/' 

)w/*  read  **  canal  between." 

,Jbr  ''  the  fluid  will  there,*'  read  **  will  therefore." 

e,"  read  **  case  when." 

I  the  force/'  read  "  outside  of  the  four." 
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